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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


>i: TAKEN BEFORE 


THE COMMISSIONERS 


APPOINTED TO INQUIRE INTO 


THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. 


Friday, 16th April 1875. 
PRESENT: 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, in tHE Cuair. 


Lorp FrepErRick CAVENDISH. 
Lorp BaLrour or BURLEIGH. 
Siz Cmarztes Du CANE. 


Henry Rosert Brann, Esq. 
Tuomas Know.es, Esq. 


ALEXANDER REDGRAVE, EsqQ., examined. 


1. (Chairman.’ You are one of Her Majesty’s in- 
spectors of factories 7—Yes. 

2. Since what year have you held that appoint- 
ment ?—I have been inspector of factories since 1852, 
but I had been in the department previously to that, 
from the year 1844, and previously to that in the 
Home Office, from February 1834. My experience 
of the Factory Acts dates from the passing of the A.ct 
of 1844. Ty, 

3. Will you enumerate the Acts which are admi- 
nistered by the inspectors of factories >—The existing 
Acts which are under the administration of the factory 
inspectors, or the department, are the following :-— 
The 8rd and 4th William the 4th, chapter 103, which 
is the Factory Act of 1833; the 7th and 8th Victoria, 
chapter 15, the Factory Act of 1844; the Rope 
Works Exception Act, which is the 9th and 10th of 
Victoria, chapter 40 (1846); the Factory Act of 
1850, 13th and 14th Victoria chapter 54; the Fac- 
tory Act of 1853, the 16th and 17th Victoria, chapter 
104; the Factory Act, 1856, 19th and 20th Victoria, 
chapter 38; the Lace Factories Act (1861), 24th and 
25th Victoria, chapter 117 ; the Factory Acts Extension 
Act, 1864, 27th and 28th Victoria, chapter 48; the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 30th and 31st 
Victoria, chapter 103; the Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1870, 33rd and 34th Victoria, chapter 62; the 
Factory and Workshops Act, 1871 (called the Jews’ 
Act), 34th Victoria, chapter 19th; the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1871, 34th and 35th Victoria, chapter. 
104; the Factory (Health of Women, Young Persons, 
and Children) Act, 1874, 37th and 38th Victoria, 
chapter 44, and the Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, 
30th and 81st Victoria, charter 146. 

4. The previous Acts were virtually embodied in 
the Act of 1864, were they not ?—The Act of 1864 
was incorporated with the Act of 1844 and the suc- 
ceeding Acts ; the specific enactments in the Act of 
1864 do not apply to the previous Acts, but the pro- 
visions in the previous Acts, with certain exceptions, 
apply to the Act of 1864. 

5. So that in quoting the Act of 1864, with some 
exceptions, you do in fact include the previous factory 
legislation ?—Undoubtedly. 

6. Will you enumerate the kinds of factories and 
industries controlled by the Acts of 1864, 1867, 1870, 
and 1874, relating to factories, and the Act of. 1867, 
relating to workshops ?—The Act of 1864, as appears 
by the schedule to that Act, applies to earthenware, 
except bricks and tiles, which come under the Fac- 
tory Act, 1867, and Workshop Act, 1867, lucifer 
matches, percussion caps, cartridges, paper staining, 
and fustian cutting. The Factory Act of 1867 
(section 38) applies to various specified trades, 

/, 86769. ; 


namely, blast furnaces, copper mills, iron mills, metal 
foundries, premises in which steam or water power is 
used in the manufacture of machinery, or in the 
manufacture of any article of metal, or of any article 
of india-rubber or gutta percha. The Act applies 
also to any premises in which the following manufac- 
tures are carried on, viz., paper manufacture, glass 
manufacture, tobacco manufacture, letterpress printing, 
and bookbinding ; and, lastly, any premises combining 
one or more premises, in which, in the whole, at least 
50 persons are employed in one trade occupation, that 
is the Factory Act of 1867; the Factory Act of 1870 
applies to print works, bleach works, and dye works, 
including all the subsidiary processes. Then the 
Factory Act of 1874 applies to all premises in which 
steam or water power is used to move machinery, in 
the preparing, manufacturing, or finishing, or any 
processes incident to those processes, of any article of 
cotton, wool, worsted, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, or 
tow, either separately or mixed together. The Work- 
shops Act applies to any handicraft not being one 
named in any of the Factory Acts in which less than 
50 children, young persons, or women are employed. 
Ishould observe that as regards the Factory Acts they 
apply to all premises where the processes named are 
carried on, whoever is employed in them, whether chil- 
dren, young persons, women, or men; but the Work- 
shop Act only applies to those places in which a handi- 
craft is carried on by a child, young person, or woman. 
There is that special difference between the two classes 
of works. Under the whole of the Factory Acts, any 
person is deemed to be employed in a factory who 
shall work “‘ whether for wages or not, or as a learner 
“ or otherwise, either in any manufacturing process or 
in any labour incident to any manufacturing process, 
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section 73). That applies to the whole of the Factory. 
Acts. Any kind of work whatsoever done within 
the boundary of-the factory is employment under 
the Factory Acts. As regards employment under 
the Workshops Act, 1867, it is thus defined: “ Em- 
“ ployed shall mean occupied in any handicraft, 
“ whether for wages or not, undera master or under a 
“¢ parent, as herein defined” (section 4). 

7. What is the definition of “ children ” and “ young 
persons” under the Factory Acts ?—A child is defined 
to be of the age of 8 and under 13 (Factory Act, 
7th and 8th Victoria, chapter 15, section 29). <A 
young person is defined to be a person of the age 
of 13 and under the age of 18 (8rd and 4th William 4th, 
sections 1 and 14). That definition applies to all the 
Factory Acts and the Workshop Acts, except the 
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or in cleaning or oiling any part of the machinery, or: 
in any other kind of work whatsoever, save in the- 
cases herein-after excepted” (7th and 8th Victoria,. 
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Act of 1874, under which, up to the Ist of January 
next, children are not to be employed under 9, and, 
after the 1st of January next, are not to be employed 
under 10. Under the same Act of 1874, from the 
Ist of January 1876 the age of a “young person” is 
raised from 18 to 14, unless it produces a certificate 
of having passed a certain standard of education, but 
that enactment will not come into operation for six 
months after notice of such standard has been given 
by the Committee of Council on Education in England 
and Scotland and the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland, nor 
until the district is supplied with efficient schools. 
8..Can you give us a statement of the total number 
of factories and workshops subject to the Factory and 
Workshop Acts ?—The Factory and Workshop return 
of 1871 contains an accurate account of all the factories 
under all the Factory Acts in every county in the 
United Kingdom; it also contains as regards the 
whole of Scotland and a large part of England a fairly 
accurate account of the number of workshops; and 
in addition to that it contains an industrial census of 
the principal towns in England and Scotland so far 
as the Factory and Workshop Acts are concerned, 
that is, towns having more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

9. In addition to that can you give a statement 
of the number of persons at present employed in 
establishments subject to the Act in your district ?— 
Ican furnish that. I have no means of giving the 
figures since the return of 1871, but I do not think 
the alteration would be at all material. I could give 
the number of workshops and factories, and the number 
of children employed in them that go to school, but 
not the ‘number of persons employed in them at the 
present time. 

10. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Will you be good 
enough to give a summary of the number employed 
in 1871 under each Act ?—I will prepare such a 
summary and furnish it to the Commissioners. 

11. (Chairman.) Will you also procure from your 
assistant and sub-inspectors returns giving the number 
and the descriptions of establishments in each of their 
districts under each of the Acts ?—I will haye that 


' return prepared. 


12. Will you give the Commission a statement of 
those trades with regard to which exceptions have 
been allowed ?—Under the Act of 1867 (schedule) 
there are a variety of: trades which are allowed ex- 
tension of time and in respect to which modifications 
are introduced which did not exist under the previous 
Acts; for instance, in blast furnaces, in iron mills, 
and in letter-press printing, boys of 13 may be em- 
ployed in day and night shifts ; that is to say, boys may 
be employed one week all night, and the other week 
all day. Then in glass works, and paper mills, boys 


‘of 13 may be employed according to the accustomed 


hours of the trade, which were those which existed 
in 1867. ‘Then in season trades, that is to say, trades 
dependent upon the seasons of the year, which are 
defined to mean tailors; dress, mantle, and paletdt 
makers; milliners ; hat, cap, and bonnet makers ; shirt 
and collar makers; ‘boot and shoe makers; braid, 
fringe, and fancy trimming makers ; artificial flower 
makers ; bonbon and Christmas present makers; 
valentine makers; fancy box makers; almanack 
makers and finishers ; firework makers ; young per- 
sons of 14 years of age and upwards, and women may 
be employed till 10 o’clock at night for a certain 
number of days in the year, not exceeding 96 days ; 
but as I administer the Act I limit the extra time to 
24 days. Then women and young persons, of 14 
years of age and upwards, may be employed in book- 
binding in the same way. In letter-press printing lads 
of 16 may be employed between 6 in the morning 
and 9 in the evening, or they may he employed 
between 1 o’clock in the morning on Monday and 
11 o’clock in the evening on the succeeding Saturday, 
provided they do not work more than 114 hours on 
any day, and provided they have a day’s interyal 
between each day of their employment. 
13. There are other conditions also ?—Yes, there 
are some miner conditions. Then (by various Acts) 
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in potteries, print works, bleach and dye works, glass 
works, paper mills, Sheffield trades, lace dressing, in 
which women and) children are kept at work in 
rooms at a very high temperature, which is very un- 
healthy and very injurious to them, as to which in- 
quiry is very desirable. 

14. Those exceptions under different Acts were 
granted on account of the alleged exceptional character 
of the trades and industries concerned ?—Yes, un- 
questionably; the Factory Act of 1867 was first 
sifted by an informal committee, a number of gentle- 
men who were selected and who took evidence, and 
then it went before a select committee of the House 
‘and was sifted: by the Committee, when these various 
modifications, and extensions, and exceptions were 
agreed to, 

15. In every case in the passing of the bills through 
Parliament the restrictions were made a matter of 
compromise ?—In nearly all cases undoubtedly. 

16. And it followed almosi asa natural consequence, 
as those bills were passed by different Parliaments, 
and at different periods of time, that those compromises 
were not uniform ?—Undoubtedly. 

17. Having enumerated those excepted industries, 
will you state the principal seats of the various indus- 
tries which are under the regulation of the various 
Acts other than the Act of 1874?—Ieaving out 
textile manufactures, in Bedford, the pillow lace 
trade, and the straw plait and hat trade in Bucking- 
hamshire, pillow lace, straw plait and chair making ; 
in Cambridgeshire, pillow lace; in Devonshire, 
pillow lace; in Durham, blast furnaces, and iron 
mills, glass, chemical works, potteries, and bricks; 
in Essex, straw plait and bricks; in Glamorganshire, 
the iron trades; in Hampshire, ship-building; in 
Hertfordshire, straw plait, hats, and paper ; in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, bricks ; in Kent, bricks; in Lancashire, 
metal, glass, sugar, paper, and rope; in Leicester, 
hosiery, warehouses, bricks, and boots; in Middlesex, 
almost every occupation is carried on in which women 
are largely employed, millinery, dress-making, tobacco 


“ making, rope making, boxes, artificial flowers, ma- 


chinery, letter-press printing, book-binding, paper 
staining, lucifer match making, sugar; in Norfolk 
and Northampton, boots; in Northumberland, iron, 
glass, rope, potteries, ships ; in Nottingham, hosiery, 
warehouses, lace; in Somersetshire, gloves ; in Stafford, 
iron, nails and rivets, glass, potteries, and bricks (bricks 
including fire-clay); in Surrey, paper and bricks (of 
course the south, of London would be the same as 
Middlesex); in Warwick, silk weaving, metal, nails, 
guns, files, saws, buttons, plate, &c. 

18. Is there no special industry in Oxfordshire ? 


*—J] do not think there is. 


19. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There is nothing special in 
Cumberland, is there P—No. 

20. Is there nothing in Suffolk ?— There is no 
special trade in Suffolk ; there are one or two places 
where agricultural implement making is carried on. 

21. (Chairman.) In Norfolk, in the herring curing, 
women would be largely employed ?—Yes; that would 
be only at Yarmouth and Lowestoft, and one or two 

sother places. Then in Worcester, gloves, nails, 

rivets, and metal. In York, metal, cutlery, files, saws 
and tools, plate, paper, and rope. Thenin Edinburgh, 
as in Londoén, various trades are carried on. In 
Dundee there is machinery and the trades of a large 
town. In Lanarkshire, shirts, embroidery, ware- 
houses, metal, and ships. 

22. Is not there a great deal of hand-loom weaving 
carried on in Scotland ?—There is a good deal of 
hand-loom weaving in certain parts of Scotland near 
Hawick and Glasgow; a great portion of it is done 
in private houses. 

23. There is a very large population in Ayrshire 
engaged in hand-loom weaving still >—Yes ; but they 
do not employ children, or, if they do, it is only toa 
very small extent. The employment of children is 
dying out. 

24, Are there not many children employed in wind- 
ing ?—They are occasionally employed to wind in the 
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dwelling-house of the weaver, and though that per- 
haps is strictly a workshop, still it is a domestic em- 
ployment, which it is very difficult to deal with under 
the Workshop Act. I have been looking to cases 
where many children or) women are employed. Then 
I go to Ireland; the trades in Antrim (which would 
be principally Belfast) are warehouses, muslin, em- 
broidery, shirt making, and that sort of trade. In 
Dublin there are tobacco. factories and the usual 
trades of a capital, the same as London. 

25. There is a good deal of tobacco making and 
bookbinding at Belfast, is there not >—Yes ; and there 
would be the same in Dublin. -Then in the north of 
Londonderry and in many parts of Ireland there are 
scutch mills in which the flax is scutched, and which 
are thickly scattered over the flax producing counties. 

26. (Mr. Knowles.) Do joiners and builders come 
under the Act, if there are less than 50 employed ?— 
Yes, if any boys are employed, but not if the persons 
employed are above 18. 

27. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to the definition of 
factories and workshops, has it not been ruled that 
slate quarries come under the Workshop Act and not 
under the Factory Act ?—It has been ruled that slate 
quarries do not come under the Factory Act, but it 
has not been ruled in a court of law that they come 
under the Workshop Act. It is true the Attorney- 
General some years: ago gave it as his opinion that 


‘they might be under the Workshop Act, though they 


were not under the Factory Act, and that, even though 
they employed more than 50 people, because the defi- 
nition of what constitutes a workshop in the Work- 
shop Act differs rather from the definition of the same 
occupation under the Factory Act of 1867. The 
Factory Act of 1867 speaks of premises wherein 
certain trades are carried on. ‘The definition in the 
Workshops Act is of trades carried on whether in the 
open air or not. The judges have held that under 
the Act of 1867 you require something like premises 
to make a place a factory ; and that where anything 
is carried on in the open air it does not come under 
the Factory Act. 

28. Are those slate quarries under the inspection 
of your assistant inspector ?—They are not. 

29. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are they under the 
mining inspectors —I should say they are not. Stone 
quarries certainly are not. 

30. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Does the use of steam make 
a place a factory >—No; steam may be used, and would 
not constitute the place where it is used a factory, if 
it isin connexion with a handicraft whichis not one of 
these named in the Factory Act. If in anything not 
textile, for instance in boot making, the article manu- 
factured was cut out by steam, that would not of itself 
constitute it afactory. A certain number of persons 
would be necessary to constitute a factory, but if 
you employ steam in connexion with anything textile, 
that constitutes the place a factory, however few the 
number of persons employed may be. 

31. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you know whether slate quar- 
ries are under any Act at all?—I cannot say. The 
question has never been brought before a court at West- 
minster. The point raised was, whether a slate quarry 
was a factory, and the court decided that it was not a 
factory, but it has never been mooted whether it was 
a workshop. 

32. (Mr. Brand.) I see that in a case before the 
Queen’s Bench (the case of Kentv. Astley, L. R.5 B. 19). 
It has been held that a slate quarry, a large open space 
extending over an area of 400 acres, the works of 
which were carried on in the open air, the only build- 
ings being sheds, and in which more than 50 persons 
were employed in splitting the rock into slates,-was 
not a factory within the meaning of sub-section 7 of 
the 80th and 31st Victoria, chapter 103 ?—Yes. That 
does not say that it is a workshop. 

33. (Chairman.) You did not mention in your enume- 
ration of Acts the Bakehouse Regulation Act. Have 
you anything to do in your office with the administra- 
tion of that Act ?—We administer the Factory Act or 
the Workshop Act in those parts of a bakehouse in 


-under any modification. 


which the bread is not baked, having an opinion to 
that effect some time ago. This is the opinion of either 
the Secretary of State or the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General on that point. “ Notwithstanding anything in 
“ the Acts, the Bakehouse Act only applies to those 
“ parts of the premises where the bread, biscuits, or 
“ confectionery are made and baked ; the other parts of 
“a bakehouse are under inspection.” Consequently to 
take the premises of Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Company, 
for instance, where 300 or 400 persons may be employed, 
the greater portion of them are under the Factory Act, 
and a small portion under the Bakehouse Act, that small 
portion being the part where the ovens are situated 
and where persons are employed in baking bread. 

34. That part under the Bakehouse Act being regu- 
lated by the local authority ?—Yes. 

35. Will you inform the Committee what registers are 
required ?—The same form of register is required for 
all factories under whichever Factory Act they may 
come. ‘The millowner is required to enter the names 
of all the children he employs, and the names of all the 
young persons he employs, and he has also to enter 
the dates of the lime-washing of the factory, and the 
holidays which are given under the statute. In certain 
factories under the Act of 1867 lime-washing is not 
required, and therefore no entry of it is required. In 
that register also the certifying surgeon has to register 
his visits. Under the Workshops Act no register of 
any kind is required. 

36. How many registers are required to be kept in all 
factories ?—If in a factory, children, young persons, 
and women are employed, one register is to be kept with 
the names of the children, and another register with 
the names of the young persons. If the factory is « 


- large factory it is more convenient that those registers 


should be separate, but for all small factories we prepare 
registers in which the whole is contained in one thin 
book. In the case of young persons they have to enter 
in the register the names, the date when taken on to 
work, and, in the case of children, they have to regis- 
ter the same particulars. In the register of the child- 
ren a form is given on one side of the page for the 
entry of the names of the children who work in the 
morning set, and on the other side for the names of 
the children who work in the afternoon set, but they 
have not to be re-entered when the children change 
from the morning set to the afternoon set at stated 
intervals, and it is unnecessary to be constantly re-. 
entering the names; we always know that the child 
must be either in the one set or the other. 

37. What are the regulations as regards the notices 
which are to be hung up ?—Under the Act of 1874 
there is required to be hung up a notice of the times 
of beginning and ending work, a notice of the meal 
times, a notice of whether children are employed on 
the half-day system, or the alternate day system, and 
in addition to that, thenames of the inspector, the 
sub-inspector, and the surgeon, and the clock by which 
the hours of work are governed. Under the Acts 
of 1864, 1867, and 1870, it is not necessary to put 
up the hours of work because they must all be be- 
tween 6 and 6; and it is also not required to put up 
whether the children work on the half-day system or 
the alternate day system; it is only necessary ’to 
put up the hours of meals, the names of the Inspector, 
sub-inspector, certifying surgeon, and the clock by 
which the hours of work are regulated. Those are the 
notices required to be hung up if the factories are 


working according to the normal rules of the various 


Factory Acts. If they are working according to any 
of the exceptions or extension of time given under the 
different Acts, then a special notice is to be hung up 
setting forth what is the particular mode of working 
that they have adopted. For instance, in factories 
under the Act of 1867 they must state if they work 
in winter time from 7 to 7, or whether they work 
In the case of bookbinders, 
or any other trades in which an extension of time is 
allowed, notice must be put up of the nature of the 
extension of time and also with regard to alterations 
of time; for instance, under the Factory Act of 1867 
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and the Workshop Act of 1867 under which another 
day may be substituted for the Saturday half-holiday, 
notice must*be hung up specifying the day on which 
the half-holiday is given instead of the Saturday. 

38. If the establishment does not employ above 50 
persons, no notice need be put up ?—No; under the 
Workshop Act no notice and no register are required. 

39. Then as to certificates, what certificates are 
required ?—Under all the Factory Acts, including the 
Act of 1874, a surgical certificate is required for 
every child and for every young person that is em- 
ployed. If the certificate is not given by the cer- 
tifying surgeon, it may be given by another surgeon, 
provided it is counter-signed by a justice of the 


. peace. In the case of a certificate being given by the 
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certifying surgeon, the child or young person may be 
employed seven days or a fortnight before having such 
certificate. If a certifying surgeon is not employed 
no child or young person can be employed in a 
factory till a medical certificate has been obtained. 
These are the requirements as to a surgical certificate, 
put I should say that under the Act of 18383, if a young 
person does not work more than nine hours a day no 
surgical certificate is required at all. ° 

40. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is the form of certi- 
of duly appointed a certify- 
“ ing surgeon, do hereby certify that son (or 
<¢ daughter) of , and residing in » has been 
“ personally examined by me this day of ; 
“ and that the said child (or young person) has the 
“ ordinary strength and appearance of a child (or 
“ young person) of at least eight (or 18) years of age, 
*¢-and that I believe the real age of the said child (or 
“ young person) to be at least eight (or 13) years, and 
“ that the said child (or young person) is not in- 
“ capacitated by disease or bodily infirmity from 
“ working daily in the above-named factory for the 
“ time allowed by this Act.” If the. surgeon refuse a 
certificate to a child under. the belief that the child 
was not of the age represented, and the child produce 
a certificate of birth, then the surgeon would be bound 
to give the child a certificate. 

41. (Chairman.) What certificates of school atten- 
dance are required? —Under the Factory Acts a 
certificate is required of school attendance for five 
days in every week in which a child has been employed 
even for half an hour. The attendance must. be at 
least three hours a day. 

42. During five days ?—Yes, except during the 
winter months, when the attendance in the afternoon 
may be for two and a half hours. Under the Work- 
shops Act the school attendance must amount to 10 
hours in the course of the week, that attendance being 
not less than two hours at atime; but the distribution 
of the school attendance is left entirely to the will of 
the parent. 

43. (Sir _C. Du Cane.) Up to what age is a school 
certificate required?—Up to 13 under the Factory 
Acts, and also under the Workshops Act, but under 
the Factory Act, 1874, a certificate of school attendance 
will be required after January 1876, under the con- 
ditions named in my answer to a preceding question 
(7), up to the age of 14, unless a certifi¢ate of pro- 
ficiency be obtained at the age of 13. 

44, I believe that standard of attainment is not yet 
fixed ?—The precise standard of attainments has not 
been fixed, the Act simply requires that such a stan- 
dard of efficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
shall be produced as may be from time to time pre- 
scribed by the Committee of Council on Education. 

45. (Chairman.) That provision does not come into 
force until the Ist of January 1876 ?—No. 

46. What are the limitations in force respecting the 
hours of labour of women, young persons, and children ? 
-—First of all, under the Act of 1874 the hours of 
work of children are not to exceed 64 hours in any 
one day when working every day, and the hours of 
work are to be either before 1 p.m. or after 12 at noon ; 
they are not to work more than 4} hours without an 
interval of 30 minutes; they are not to be employed 
on two successive Saturdays, but on that,day they may 


work as young persons; or they may work the whole 
day upon alternate days. The time of commencing 
work and leaving off work is to be the same as that 
for young persons and women. Under the Act of 
1867 children are not to be employed more than six 
hours and a half in any one day when working every 
day. The hours of work are to be either before 1 p.m., 
or after 12 at noon. They are not to work more than 
five hours before 1 p.m. without an interval of 30 minutes. 
When the hours of work of young persons are restricted 
to 10 per day, they work all day on alternate days. 
The afternoon set on Saturdays may not be employed 
after 2 p.m., but they may work till 3 and 4 p.m. under 
modifications. Then I go to the Workshop Act ; under 
that Act children are not to be employed more than 
6% hours in any one day. The hours of work may be 
taken at any periods between 6 a.m.and8p.m. They 
are not to work after 2 p.m. on Saturdays, except 
when not more than five persons are employed, in 
which case the Saturday half-holdiday is not compul- 
sory. ‘They may work until 3 p.m. and 4 p.m. on 
Saturdays under modifications. Then:as to the hours 
of work of young persons and women; under the 
Factory Acts from 1833 to 1874 they are to be be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m 
at discretion all the year. On Saturdays they may 
work 6} hours between 6 a.m. and 1 p.m., or 
7am.and2p.m. Under the Acts of 1867 they may 
work between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., but in winter it is 
optional to work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. Where 
the exigencies of the trade require it, the hours may 
be, with the sanction of the Secretary of State, between 
7am. and 7 p.m.,or 8 a.m. and 8p.m. On Saturdays 
they may work 73 hours, between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m., 
or when ‘working under the modifications then between 
7am. and 38p.m.,or8am.and4p.m. The Satur- 
day half-holiday may be given on another day, with 
the sanction of the Secretary of State. Then under 
the Workshop Act of 1867 the-work is not to exceed 
103 hours a day, to be taken between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., 
on Saturdays seven hours and a half between 6 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., or when working under the modifications 
then between 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., or 8 a.m. and 4 p.m. ; 
the Saturday half-holiday not compulsory when ‘not 
more than five persons are employed. The Saturday 
half-holiday may be given on another day with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. 

47. What are the provisions now in force for the re- 
covery of lost time ?—Under the provisions of the Acts 
of 1833 to 1874 (which provisions will expire on the 
31st December 1875) time lost in water-mills by reason 
of too much or too little water may be recovered by two 
methods ; either at the rate of one hour per day, or the 
whole time lost during the day may be recovered dur- 
ing the night following the day on which the time was 
lost; the same power exists under the Factory Acts 
of 1864 and 1867 as regards the factories under those 
Acts, and that power to recover lost time will be in 
their case continued after the 1st of January next. 
Under the Workshop Act there are no regulations for 
the recovery of lost time. 

48, (Mr. Brand.) You say that the Saturday half- 
holiday is not compulsory under the Workshop Act, 
1867 ?—The Saturday. halfholiday is compulsory 
under the Workshops Act except in workshops in 
whick articles are repaired, &c, and in which not more 
than five persons are employed, in which cases it is 
not compulsory. i 

49. What is the reason of that?—I do not think 
there is-any good reason for it, but the reason assigned 
was this: as regards the whole Act it was proble- 
matical how it could be carried out, and Mr. Henley, 
who was instrumental to the insertion of the clause 
gave this illustration: Suppose a ploughman’s horse 
cast his shoe on Saturday, how was he to get to work 
at 4 o’clock on Monday morning unless the farrier 
was able to put a shoe on on Saturday afternoon. 

50. (Chairman.) What are the regulations as to 
the hour of rest?—Under the Factory Act of 1874 
two hours must be allowed for rest and refreshment 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or between 7 a.m, and 
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7 p.m.; the work is not to be continuous for more 
than four and a half hours without an interval of 
30 minutes. One hour to be given before 3 p.m.; 
children, young persons, and women to have meals at, 
the same period of the day. No child, young person, 
‘or woman to be allowed to do any kind of work during 
-meal hours: Under the Act of 1867, one hour 
anda half is to be allowed for meals between 7.30 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., work not to be continuous for more than 
five honrs before 1 p.m. without an interval of 
30 minutes; one hour to be given before 3 p.m.; 
children, young persons, and women to have meals at 
the same periods of the day. That does not apply 
to blast furnaces, iron mills, paper factories, glass 
factories, or letter-press printing. No young person or 
woman to be allowed to do any kind of work during 
the meal “hae That is not to apply to iron mills, 
paper mills, glass factories, ov letter-press printing. 
A child may be employed during the mcal hours, but 
not ina manufacturing process. Under the Workshop 
Act, 1867, the simple regulation is that an hour and. a 
half is to be allowed for meals. 
51. As a matter of fact, advantage has not been 
extensively taken of the permission to begin work 
later in the morning in factories ?—In textile factories 
certainly not. 

52. As a rule, the workpeople prefer to begin early 
and leave off early >—In the textile districts, yes; the 
wish of the masters in many cases has been to begin 
later, in accordance with the spirit of the Act of 1874, 
but the operatives wish to begin earlier and leave off 
earlier. This does not apply to other districts. 

53. What are the provisions as to holidays ? — 
Under the Factory Act, 1874, no child, young person, 
or woman may work on Christmas Day or Good Friday ; 
and in addition they must have eight half-holidays in 
the course of the year. -The Factory Act of 1867 is 
the same. There are no regulations as to holidays 
under the Workshop Acts ; not even as to prohibition 
from. working on Good Friday or Christmas Day. 
With regard to Sunday, under the Factory Act, 1874, 
there is no regulation prohibiting Sunday labour, but 
under the Factory Act, 1867, and the Workshop Act, 
1867, it is prohibited. 

54, What regulations will come into force on the 
Ist of January 1876 which you have not already 
mentioned ?—After the Ist of J anuary 1876, children 
must. only attend schools which are certified to be 
efficient by the Committee of Council on Education, 
provided that notice is given that there are sufficient 
schools in the district. 

55. There are certain cases in which children are 
allowed to be worked at a younger age up to Ist 
January 1876. under the Act of 1874, are there not ? 
—On the Ist of January 1875 children who had been 
accepted as of eight years of age, were allowed to work 
during the year as if they were nine ; and of course in 
the following year they would work as if they were 
10, and the same thing would occur in the silk mills, 
where the employment of children of 11 as young 
persons has been abolished. All those who were 
-passed as 11 before the 1st of January 1875, will con- 
tinue to be employed as young persons. That came 
into operation on the Ist of January 1875. | 

56. After 1876 the limitation would be. uniform ? 
—In textile factories. The age of 10 is fixed then, 
but children who have been passed before that, under 
age, will still continue to be employed. 

57. What are the sanitary provisions under the 
various Acts ?—First, as to protection against acci- 
dents: Under the Factory Act, 1874, every part of 
a steam engine, and water wheel, and all mill gearing, 
with which children, young persons, or women are 


liable to come in contact either in passing, or in’ 


their ordinary occupation, must be securely fenced. 
If the inspector deems any part of the machinery 
to be dangerous he may issue a notice, and the 
manufacturer must either fence it at once or refer 
it to arbitration. Under the Factory Acts, 1864 and 
1867, there are the same regulations, with this in 
addition, that grindstones in the metal trades shall be 


securely fixed, and that the Secretary of State may 
modify the regulations as to the fencing of machinery. 
Under the Workshop Act there are no regulations as 
to fencing. Then as to accidents and reporting them, 
under all the Factory Acts, if a fatal accident occurs, or 
an accident occurs by the machinery to any person em- 
ployed in a factory which prevents the person returning 
to work for 48 hours after the accident, it is to be 
reported to the certifying surgeon, and the ceriit'ying 
surgeon is to make a report of such accident to the 
inspector. There are no such regulations under the 
Workshop Act. 

58. (Mr. Brand.) ITs section 22 of the 7th and 8th 


. Victoria, chapter 15 (1844), wholly repealed ?>—It is 


repealed in respect of the number of hours within 
which the occupier of the factory has to send notice to 
the surgeon ; it is now 48 hours instead of 24 hours, and 
in respect to accidents from machinery only being 
reported under the Act of 1871, and therefore the 
number of accidents now reported to us is necessarily 
very much smaller than under the original system. 

59. (Chairman.) Are there any other sanitary regu- 
lations ?—Every factory under the Act of 1874 must 
be limewashed once in every 14 months. There are no 


~ other sanitary regulations except indirectly ; but the 


Health of Towns Act releases from the operation of 
the term. “nuisance ” any factory or workshop which 
is under any Act restricting the hours of labour in 


_ those establishments, consequently the sanitary con- 


dition of a factory is a general subject that we can 
treat upon, but it is not specially provided for in any 
enactment under the Acts of 1833 and 1874. Under 
the Act of 1864 there are certain sanitary provisions. 
The first is, “ Every. factory to which this Act applies 
** shall be kept in a cleanly state and be ventilated in 
“ such a manner as to render harmless so far as is 
** practicable any gases, dust, or other impurities 
“* generated in the process of manufacture that may 
“ be injurious to health”; and then in order to enable 
the manufacturer to carry those rules out with 
effect through his establishment it is enacted that he 
may lay down special rules for enforcing the observance 
of those sanitary regulations upon his servants, which 
rules when sanctioned by the Secretary of State shall 
be binding upon his agents and servants and operatives, 
and they are to be subject to penalties for the infringe- 
ment of them. 

60. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That Act only applies 
to a limited class of factories ?—Only to those named 
in the Act. But then we come to the Act of 1867, 
which embodies those two clauses of the Act of 1864, 
with respect to sanitary measures, and consequently 
those sanitary measures apply to the whole body of 
factories embodied within the Act of 1867, that is to 
say, they must be kept in a cleanly state, the im- 
pure gases must be got rid of, and the proprietor 
may make regulations to enforce the observance of 
them by his workpeople. In addition to the incor- 
poration of those two sections of the Act of 1864 by 
that Act of 1867, it is provided that no factory shall 
be so overcrowded while the work is carried on as 
to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those 
employed. 

61. Those provisions apply to all factories with the 
exception. of textile ones?—Yes; then comes the 
Workshop Regulation Act, which gives the inspector 
and sub-inspectors the power to inquire into the con- 


dition of every workshop,“ touching any matter within | 


“ the provisions of this Act or of the Sanitary Act, 
“ 1866”; but at the same time it does not give him 


any power to enforce the Sanitary Act of 1866. 


62. (Mr. Knowles.) De you find any difficulty in 
getting proprietors of factories to carry out any sanitary 
arrangements which you may suggest ?—Very little 
indeed, either in respect to factories or workshops ; of 
course we are careful not to recommend anything but 
what is very reasonable. 

63. (Chairman.) Have you perceived any marked 


improvement in the physical and. moral condition of 


the population controlled by these Acts, attributable 
to the diminished hours of labour ?—I have not the 
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67. There are many trades; are there not, in which 


A. Redgrave, slightest hesitation in expressing the strongest opinion \ 
' children and young persons are employed where the 


Esq. upon that point, and I think that is more marked 


an under the Workshop Act where we have administered 
‘ it; I may speak more particularly as regards the 
change which has taken place among the milliners and 
dressmakers in the metropolis, because as regards 
those who work in that trade in London, I have 
a personal knowledge. A complete change has taken 
place in the whole system of working throughout the 
metropolis in that particular trade ; the hours of work 
are regular, the women have more or less time for 
meals, and from all the evidence I can get they are 
infinitely better, healthier, and happier than they used 
to be. With respect to textile districts, there has 
been an amelioration which has been gradually in- 
creasing from year to year, perhaps in those districts 
it is not so marked in so short a period, because the 
present generation of adult factory workers, middle 
aged men, have all been under the factory system, have 
been under moderate hours of labour, and under all 
the conditions favourable to social improvement since 
they have been children. ; 

64. With regard to them, a description of the 
population engaged in that kind of labour would be 
very different to what was laid before the early com- 
missions or committees upon the subject ?—Yes, I can 
hardly contrast the difference, because I do not know 
the condition of things previous to 1833. The improve- 


ment of later years in the condition of those workers . 


of course is not so marked, but with respect to trades 
under the Workshop Act, there has been a very 
marked improvement in every respect, both in the 
orderly tendencies and conduct of the people and in 
their sanitary and social condition. Take, for instance, 
the children employed in lucifer-match making, which 
is a very unhealthy trade ; the children employed in 
that trade now work under altogether different. con- 
ditions. You never hear now of any case of that 
dreadful disease which used to be so fatal amongst 
them, the eating away of the jaw from the constant 
manipulation of phosphorus ; that has entirely ceased. 
Then again in bleachworks and dyeworks, especially 
in Scotland, where girls were employed for a great 
many hours and where they were in every respect in 
a miserable state ; the state of things now is altogether 
different. In former days in Renfrewshire the women 
used to be in what were called women’s barracks, 
which were unhealthy places and bad. in arrangement 
and productive of the greatest immorality. That 
system has been gradually abolished; formerly, they 


did nothing but work in the bleach works and then © 


retire to the barrack to sleep, now they have time to 
themselves. That has changed altogether. Persons 
employed in that trade are a different race altogether 
—different in habits and ideas from those who worked 
in that trade formerly. It is the same in other trades. 
Those are three illustrations showing the wonderful 
- alteration in the condition of the people. 

65. In trades like saw grinding has there been any 
improvement in the condition of the workers ?—In 
saw grinding there has not been the same improve- 
ment because the principal people employed are men, 
and men are not so easily persuaded as women and 
* children. The grinders in Sheffield have carried on 
their work in a certain way, and they are very diffi- 
eult to move out of it. In knife grinding and saw 
grinding injury arises to the workman from the steel 
dust and the stone dust, from which they can be pro- 
iected by the use of the fan, but it is a hard matter to 
induce the men to put on the fan. If they were 
women and children that we had to deal with we 
could get them to use it, but as it is men that we have to 
deal with they are indifferent, and they object to use it. 

66. (Chairman.) Iwas referring to grinding trades 
in which young persons are employed ?—The children 
are employed in connexion with the men, but we have 
to deal with the man, who is generally an ignorant 
hard-headed operative and who has to be induced to 
put up a fan; we have not to deal with a master 
manufacturer who employsa number of women, but 
with a man who employs one boy. 


adoption of those sanitary regulations has greatly 
diminished the ill-health which formerly existed ?— 
Yes; in all the better class of works where we have 
any influence, those regulations for improving the 
health of the people are carried out. But taking 
Sheffield—that is a peculiar place—because every man 
is his own master to a certain extent, that is the diffi- 
culty we have in dealing with those men. 

68. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do the men neglect to put 
up the fan because it causes trouble ?—It involves a 
certain amount of expense, and they do noi like to 
change their habits. ut 

69. (Mr. Brand.) In what special trades are those 
artizan employers to be found ?—In the cutlery 
trades, the bone trades, the knife and scissors trades, 
and all those trades in which small articles of metal 
are made, and in which it is the sole occupation of 
one man to grind, this man, being, in the eye of the 
law, the occupier of a factory. 

70. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there many children em- ~ 
ployed in the cartridge manufactories in Birmingham ? 
—TI do {not know Birmingham, but no children are 
employed in the cartridge manufactories in Woolwich 
or London ; they are all young persons above 13. 

71. (Chairman.) Have you found many instances of 
evasion of the provisions of any of the Acts by reason 
of their inequalities ?—I do not think there are many 
evasions. My opinion is that there are, all things 
considered, very few evasions of the law. I do not 
think the evasions éccur from the inequalities of the 
Acts ; I think they occur from people wanting to work 
overtime. Rh at 

72. Have you found cases where a parent wishing 
to turn the labour of his children to profitable account 
will turn them from a trade more strictly regulated to 
another which is less so ?—That may be slightly the 
case, but not very much’; the.employment of a child 
depends upon the wages it gets. Better wages are 
given in the larger establishments, and though a child 
may work longer in a workshop it does not get so 
well paid. There may be a feeling that there will be 
a little more strictness, as to school attendance in 
the case of a factory, but as a rule it is a question of 
wages. The wages undoubtedly are better in factories, 
and children go to factories in preference to work- 
shops. 

73. Have you had no cases reported to» you of chil- 
dren being sent from factories and workshops to 
agricultural work ?—In respect to occupations carried 
on in agricultural districts, complaints are made of 
children being employed in agriculture who would but 
for that employment have been employed in work- 
shops and attending school. Those complaints were 
made before last year, when the Agricultural Act had 
not come into operation, so that practically we had no 
power to interfere there. 

74, Do you think that at present there is any con- 
siderable diversion of labour to agricultural employ- 
ment for the purpose of escaping the Workshop Act ? 
—It is only beginning now in the brickfield districts, 
because brickmaking does not begin till the middle 
of April. The weather has hardly permitted it to 
commence yet. 

75- What particular trades would that apply to, and 
consequently to what Acts ?—It applies principally to 
the Workshop Acts.. It depends entirely upon the 
neighbourhoods in which the brickfields are. If the 
brickfields are in the neighbourhood of paper mills, as 
in parts of Kent, they draw away children from the 
paper mills. If they are in the neighbourhood of 
straw-plait works, or places where pillow-lace making 
is carried on, they take away children from those in- 
dustries. If they are in the neighbourhood of any 
other industries, they take away children from those 
occupations. 

76. The children go to the brickfields at the seasons 
when the bricks are made ?—Yes. 

77. Do you find that they afterwards pass from the 
brickfields to agricultural employment on account of 
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the restrictions placed on them when engaged in. brick+ 
making ?>—Complaints were made last year by occupiers 
of brickfields that children: who were. required to 
attend school. left the brickfield and went on to the land. 
In one instance the occupier of the brickfield, who 
was also a farmer, sent boys from the brickfield to the 
farm and laughed at the sub-inspector. hag 

78, Are there any other trades from which young 
persons similarly pass in order to escape the restric- 
tions imposed in those trades ?—They occasionally go 
from factory labour where the restrictions are more 
severe than in workshops, to workshops where the 
restrictions as to school attendance are not so strin- 

ent. — i 

“79. From workshops of various kinds, do they pass 
to other unregulated or less strictly regulated labour. 
For example, to agricultural labour ?—I know of no 
other unregulated labour but agriculture and quarries ; 
those are the only unregulated industries of any ex- 
tent in which children are employed’ . 

80. We haveheard of canals ?—There is no employ- 
ment of children: upon them. J have made inquiries 
about the children employed upon canals, and as far 

as my knowledge of my district goes, there are very 
few of those caravans of canal boats in my district ; 
they exist principally in the midland counties, Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Warwickshire ; they do not 
extend to the parts of country with which [have to do. 

81. Do you believe that to any considerable extent 
children are remoyed from the operation of the Factory 
and Workshop Acts by being passed to other labour less 
strictly regulated, such as agriculture ?—Undoubtedly, 
to agriculture ; to other occupations not so extensively. 

82. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You said that you found 
that many complaints were made as regards the diver- 
sion of children to agricultural labour before the Agri- 
cultural Act came into operation, has there been any 
diminution in the number of those complaints since 
that Act came into operation ?—It has not been long 
enough in work for the result of the working of it to 
have been shown. I am receiving communications 
from the country about the Act, but they have not 
come in to any extent; till the weather is warmer, 
children are not employed in the brickfields, and 
children have not yet gone to work in the brickfields, 
the season being late. 

83. (Mr. Brand.) What is the general tendency of 
the reports you receive as regards the operation of 
that Act ?—That there has been no operation of it at all. 
_ 84. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you find when children 
arrive at an age when they can be taken into mills 
under the Factory and Workshop Acts as full timers, 
they leave the agricultural work ?—Undoubtedly. 

85. Though they may be taken at an earlier age to 
field work they leave it as soon as they become suffi- 
ciently old to become full timers?—Yes; they are 
taken to agriculture because they can be employed all 
day without the necessity of going to school; when 
they become full timers they go to factories or work- 
shops where they are paid better. — 

86. (Chairman.) As regards the certificates of at- 
tendance at schools, are they generally trustworthy ?— 

I think the certificates of attendance are now generally 
trustworthy. The certificates which we receive from 
schools under inspection, schools connected with any 
church or chapel or managed by any public body, 
are unquestionably reliable ; the only certificates about 
which there may be a-doubt are those which are given 
by the keepers of private adventure schools, over which 
we have no control. } 

87. Have you any reason to suspect that in many 
cases certificates are given which do not properly 
represent the real attendance at schools ?—I do not 
think that such certificates are given to any great 
extent ; I think occasionally children may be certified 
to have attended school at hours when they have not 
attended, but I think the giving of such certificates 
has not béen such a regular system of late years. | 
- 88. I remember on the Scotch Education Com- 
mission it was given in evidence that there were 
persons who éalled themselves schoolmasters in Glas- 


gow who regularly sold: for sixpence certificates of 
attendance at schools?—Yes, they sold such certifi- 
eates to the parents of children employed. at print 
works, who had. to show certificates of attendance at 
schools during the previous six months ; but that kind 
of certificate has, been abolished, and the practice 
hardly exists now. 

89. You ,haye no reason to believe that any such 
system of evasion existsin England ?—I do not think it 
does. We have reduced the private adventurer schoo!s 
in England toa mere nothing; in districts like Hert- 
fordshire for instance, we are getting rid of ai the 
smaller schools. ; 

90. (Lord F. Cavendish.) By the Act of last. 
year, the schools are restricted to efficient schools ?—- 
Yes, under the Privy Council. 

91. Can you give the Commission your opinion as 
to the results of the half-time system as regards edu- 
cation when the schools are efficient P—I have no doubt 
whatever in my own mind that the results of children 
attending the half-time efficient schools are perfectly 
satisfactory ; in the first place, speaking of where the 
factory system exists and where there are good schools, 
the children attend school more regularly under the 
half-time system than the whole day children, and the 
half-time children leave school having attained quite 
as good a standard as the whole time children. One 
reason of this is that under the half-time system 
children must attend. school till they are 13; while 
ehildren not employed in factories leave school much 
earlier. The half-time children, being employed in 
factories and undergoing a certain discipline there, 
are very much more easily trained and kept in order 
by the schoolmasters, and they are much more ready 
to receive instruction. at their hands, and asa rule I 
believe they are more intelligent than the whole day 
children, Again, in any factory districts where the chil- 
dren go to an infant school first, and where the manu- 
facturers have taken an interest in it they keep the 
children there until they become half-time children, 
and then they go into the mills on half time and attend 
the school till they become full-timers. That system 
operates perfectly satisfactorily ; the disadvantage is 
where the child does not go to school till he or she 
becomes a half-timer; then his or her education does 
not begin till eight years of age when it ought to have 
begun at five. And in many cases in non-factory 
districts we have found a difficulty in the objection 
which schoolmasters have to take half timers. If 
in Norfolk and other places where children have been 
employed we could have got the children at once 
into the best..schools, the system would have told 
there as well as it has done in Lancashire and York- 
shire, but, undoubtedly, schoolmasters not accustomed 
to it, object to receive factory children as half-timers ; 
those are instances where the half-time system has not 
answered so well as it has in the factory districts. 

92. Is there any tendency on the part of the parents 
to keep their children from school till they become half- 
timers ?’—That did exist to a great extent formerly, 
but it has been gradually decreasing ; it is decreasing 
with the general feeling of the age, that a parent is bound 
to send his child to school. When first.I went to Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, in 1852 and 1858, children 
hardly went to school until they had become half- 
timers, but now the establishment) of schools every- 
where has led to almost all children going to school, 
and, consequently, they have some preliminary edu- 
cation before they become half-timers. 

93. You are now speaking of half-timers under the 
Factory Act. Can you give any account of the state 
of things as regards the half-timers under the Work- 
shop Act ?—That is another branch of the subject. I 


do not attach any value tothe educational provisions 


of the Workshop Act. : ; 
94. (Sir C.. Du Cane.) What are the principal 
reasons for the disinclination on the part of the schooi- 
masters to take the half-timers?—They do not like 
factory children ; they think they are a different class 
of children from the class of children they have in 
their schools; a class rather more independent in their 
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habits and manners, and, coming only for half-time, they 
disturb the routine of their schools. In a non-factory 
district where you have to admit 20 half-timers in a 
school, and you have 100 whole timers,’ it is a con- 
siderable interference with the general arrangement. 

95. In some respects you think the disinclination 
not altogether without reason ?—Undoubtedly. 

96. (Chairman.) I will follow up, Lord Frederick 
Cavendish’s question by asking you to give your 
opinion upon the state of things as regards the 
education of half-timers under the Workshop Act ?— 
There are very few places indeed where, under the 
Workshop Act, children attend schools for half time ; 
that is for half a day for five days in the week. The Act 
which allows the parents to send the children 10 hours 
a week, at such periods as they choose, is of very little 
use indeed ; in fact it is painful to us to be obliged to 
administer it, because we have to be very strict and to 
require attendance at school when we know that it 
is next to valueless. ‘The parents are quite up to the 
requirements of the law, and they know that two hours 
attendance at a school for five days in the week is 
sufficient ; and it is the constant habit of parents under 
the Workshop Act, the school hours being, say from 
9 to 12, to send their children in from 10 to 12, 
or from 9 till 11; they will not allow them to 
remain the regular hours. ‘The whole object is to get 
some certificate that will pass the child when the 
inspector comes, without regard to the class of school 
or the benefit to be derived by the child by regular 
attendance at school. There may he exceptions where 
children may attend regularly, but generally speaking 
that is what the small employers and parents do. 
All they want is in the barest way to satisfy the 
law. The workshop children are the children who 
go most to the private adventure schools, and those 
private adventure schools we have very little 
power of abolishing, because our authority over 
schools is very limited. Jf a schoolmaster is unable 
to teach reading or writing, or has not the materials 
for teaching reading or writing, or is of immoral con- 
duct, we may annul his certificate, but beyond that we 
have no power. There ate very few of those private 
adventure schoolmasters and’ mistresses who do not 
come up to the qualifications laid down; that is 
one of our great difficulties in administering the 
Workshop Act. 

97. The result of the working of the half-time 
system under the Workshop Act is not satisfactory in 
that respect >—No. 

98. (Lord Balfour.) There: are two systems under 
which children may go to schools half time, either half 
a day on each day, or the whole of alternate days, which 
system is most prevalent ?—Unquestionably the half- 
day system; that has been most prevalent for this 
reason, that to work on the alternate day «system 
involved a loss of half an hour. In the one case they 
would work ten and a half hours, whereas in the other 
they wouid work only ten hours, and therefore very 
few manufacturers adopt the alternate day system. 

99. ‘What do you consider to be the relative value 
of the two systems ?—There can be no question that 
the value of the half-time system is very much greater 
than the value of the alternate day system, but regard 
must be had to the circumstances of the factories and 
the schools in which the children are employed and 
attend, as to which system is best. The alternate 
day system is best when the children live at a distance 
from the factory, or when they are employed in a dirty 
factory. There is a very great objection on the part 
of the parents to the washing and cleaning of their 
children in the middle of the day; consequently in the 
case of mills where they manufacture black and blue 
woollens, or in the case of flax mills where they deal 
with a low class of flax, or where the children live at a 
great distance, it is a very great advantage to the chil- 
dren to be able to come to the factory one whole day 
and go to school another whole day; but if ‘you 
take the results of scholastic work the half-day system 
is the best. 

100, (Mr. Brand.) Is it not within your knowledge 


that the great majority of the children who come to 
school under the half-time system come to school in 
the first instance utterly ignorant?—It is not my 
experience at the present moment in the factory dis- 
tricts; in the factory districts where the half-time 
system has existed some time, and especially within the 
last three or four years, a very great change has taken 
place in that respect. The children do not come to 
school nearly so ignorant as they used to do ; formerly 
they never went to school till they went'to the factories, 
because the school wage was paid in their factory 
wage, but the extension of schools lately has altered 
that very much. _ 

101. Are you aware that in the reports of the 
inspectors of schools in manufacturing districts they 
give opinions contrary to those you have just ex- 
pressed ?—I know they have given them. I do not 
know whether recently. I know that state of things 
did exist. I doubt whether it exists to the same 
extent as formerly, judging from my own experience, 
from the multiplication of schools, and the greater 
number of younger children who attend schools. 

102. It is not the rule with’ parents in manufwzturing 
districts to keep their children from school till they 
go to work ?—Not now certainly ‘to the same extent 
as formerly. f 

103. With regard to the educational requirements 
in the Workshop Acts, taking Sheffield, for instance, 
do you find that, generally speaking, you can apply 
the educational requirements of the Act to the artizan 
employers of labour in that town ?—The principal 
result of the application of the Workshop Act to the 
children in Sheffield was to drive them out of amploy- 
ment ; the men who did employ the children czased to 
employ them whenever they could ayoid it on account 
of the restrictions of the Factory and Workshop 
Act ; the Act is evaded to a certain extent no doubt. 

104. In Sheffield, ‘for instance, there is a school 
board ?—Yes. Japs 

105. And where the school board officer comes to 
the parent of a child and calls upon that parent to 
send the child to school he is generally met with the 
answer that the child is under the Workshop Act ?— 
es. 

106. In that way it would appear that the child 
escapes education altogether in Sheffield ?—I will not go 
the length of saying that the children escape going to 
school altogether now; they did before the establish- 
ment of a school board; undoubtedly it is the excuse 
that is made ina great many cases, but there are a con- 
siderable and an increasing number of children going 
to school in Sheffield now under the Workshop Act. 

107. In the straw-plaiting districts the difficulties are 
even greater, are they not, because there you have to 
deal with the poverty of the parents ?—Yes, they are 
greater than in Sheffield for that reason ; the poverty 
of the parents and the absence of school boards, or if 
school boards exist, they do not take compulsory 
powers. In Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire and that 


_ part of the country the difficulty which we have to 


contend with is the absence of good schools. In many 
districts there are 30 or 50 children who ought to go 
to school, and there is no school to-send them to. 

108. lf you carried out the educational require- 
ments of the Workshop Acts in the districts where the 
straw-plaiting industry was carried on you would be 
driving the parents into the workhouse ?—Unquestion- 
ably, and you could not enforce school attendance in 
many districts because there are no schools. 

109. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You are speaking of Hert- 
fordshire, Bedfordshire, and Essex ?—Yes. 

110. (Mr. Knowles.) If the compulsory powers of 
the Education Act were extended, would not that 
remedy to some extent the ignorance of. children 
before going to work ?—I look to that. as remedying 
it entirely. 

‘111. (Mr. Brand.) What has been the effect of 
applying the regulations under the Workshop Act 
with referencé to education in the straw-plaiting dis- 
tricts and those poor districts; has it met with any 
success ?—It has met with a certain degree of success 
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in sending a great many children to school who never : 


went to school before; it has of course been attended 
with some difficulty to individuals, that is to say, poor 
persons who kept private schools, and parents who 
have been deprived of a certain amount of work which 
their children used to do instead of going to school. 

112. Have there been any attempts made in the 
straw-plaiting districts to combine straw-plaiting with 
good education ?>—There have been in one or two 
places, but not many;in some places, Hitchin particu- 
larly, a school has. been started in which in the 
morning the children are given elementary instruction, 
and in the afternoon are taught straw-plaiting ; that I 
think one of the best systems that could possibly be 
adopted in those districts. 

113. (Sir C. Du: Cane.) You say that the effect of 
applying the regulations of the Workshop Act in those 
districts has been to diminish rather than. to increase 
the existing number of straw-plait-schools ?—Yes ; the 
tendency has been to diminish the number of straw- 
plaiting schools in the straw-plaiting districts, because 
we found that the rooms in which the instruction was 
given were not sufficiently large for the number of chil- 
dren, and we insisted upon the schoolmistresses employ- 
ing fewer children in the rooms ; the schoolmistresses, 
not finding it worth while to keep the school open for 
a small number of children who paid only 14d. a 
week, the tendency is to close the schools. I mention 
in the last report the case of three schools in Essex 
kept by women, where the children had only 25 cubic 
feet each. 

114. (Chairman.) Will you state what is the present 
inspecting staff ?—The staff at present consists of four 
assistant inspectors, 38 sub-inspectors, and 11 junior 
sub-inspectors. Those are the regulations under which 
the assistant and sub-inspectors act (handing in the 
same). ; 

115. There was a considerable increase made in the 
inspecting staff upon the passing of the Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1871 ?—Yes. . 

116. To meet the pressure of labour caused by the 
administration of the Workshop Act of 1867 ?—Yes; 
the Workshop Act of 1867 being then placed under 
the administration of the inspectors of factories. 

117. Speaking of your own district, has that staff 
in your opinion been sufficient ?—It has upon the 
whole. 

118. I observe by your last report that a large 
number of the establishments under your inspection 

have been unvisited during the year ?—During that 
year undoubtedly. 

119. It was found impossible for the staff to visit 
above one fourth of the workshops ?—In my opinion 
it is utterly unnecessary to visit every workshop once 
a year. j 

120. For instance, take the south and south-east of 
Scotland; while there were 4,500 workshops under 
inspection, only 236 were visited, the same officer 
having many factories to visit ?—Yes. _ 

121. That would be a very small proportion, would 
it not?—The inspector of that district was away a 
long time. . 

122. But he was assisted, was he not ?—He was 
assisted for a short time. 

123. In the south-west of Scotland, out of 5,000 
about 1,400 are visited ?—Yes, but out of those 5,000 
certainly not 2,000 would require visiting once a 

ear. 

124. In. Northumberland, Durham, and North 
Riding, out of 4,000 4&6 were visited ?—The return 
requires a certain amount of elucidation; we have to 
take what the term “workshop” comprises, a work- 
shop is a place in which a child, young person, or 
woman is employed in any handicraft. That list of 
4,000 includes tailors shops, blacksmiths, carpenters 
shops, and every petty trade; it is only a tithe of those 
workshops that require visiting after they have been 
visited once and the law has been explained to them ; 
they never over-work; in a vast number of those occu- 
pations there is no such thing as over-work in a work- 
shop; they may work their 12 hours between 5 in the 
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morning and 3 at night. A vast number of them do 
not begin till 9 or 10, and they leave off at 7, 8, or 
9. There are no children to inspect, it is only in 
certain classes of workshops that children are em- 
ployed. Then the return only specifies the number 
visited during the year; in most parts of my district 
every workshop has been visited since 1872. 

125. In Sheffield, for instance, there would be 
nearly half visited ?—Yes, they would be fairly visited 
there. 

126. (Mr. Brand.) How many were visited in 
Sheffield ?—Nearly 3,000 out of 5,000. 

127. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you make a point of 
making a yearly inspection in all cases where children 
are employed ?—Certainly, , 

128. (Chairman.) In your opinion the inspection is 
sufficient and the law is fairly obeyed ?—Undoubtedly ; 
it. is obeyed in a manner of which I could have had no 
conception whatever, when I first commenced to admi- 
nister it. I believe, with respect to London, and, as 
regards the summer trades specially, there is no such 
thing as everwork atall. Take the milliners and dress- 
makers, not only here but in the country, the occasions 
when they do over-work are exceptions altogether ; 
the women themselves who work have much greater 
power than they had and they refuse to work overtime ; 
In the country the trades which come under the term 
workshops are not like trades in London, where a man 
sends to a house of call and can get half a dozen 
operatives ; in the country they are all people who are 
known to each other and they work more like families. 
I do not say there are not certain trades where they 
over-work, but taking the large number of workshops, 
even when the Workshop Act was passed, the over-work 
existed only in a few instances. If you look at my 
report for 1869 you will see that I gave a statement of 
the hours of work in all the different classes of work 
in the country, and you will find (that none of them 
worked so long as they did in textile factories, so the 
over-work that one has to look after is an exceptional 
thing. 

129, There was hardly a case even of 60 hours ?— 
There was hardly a case of 60 hours over the whole 
country. What we had under the Workshop Act 
primarily to look after was the employment of chil- 
dren. We had to look to the trades in which we knew 
that there was ‘occasional over-work, such as milliners 
and dressmakers, and that has entirely been put a stop 
to. 

130. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In addition you had to 
look to the sanitary arrangements in those workshops ? 
—Yes. The sanitary arrangements are infinitely 
improved. 

131. (Chairman.) Will you explain your mode of 
legal procedure in prosecutions for penalties ?—The 
mode of procedure is that when a prosecution has been 
determined on, for a sub-inspector to lay an informa- 
tion before a magistrate, and the magistrate issues a 
summons for the appearance of the defendant at the 
petty sessions, or whatever the court may be, and the 
case is heard and judgment is given. 

132. Have you. had any difficulties in procuring 
convictions under the Workshop Act ?—No, There 
have been differences of opinion between myself and 
the magistrates, but not on any point in which I am 
not prepared to bow. | 

133. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The procedure is the 
same under all the Acts ?>—Yes ; under the Summary 
Procedure Act of Sir John Jervis. ' 

_ 184. (Chairman.) You yourself offered some re- 
commendations for the substitution of a different scale 
of penalties at one time ?—Under the Factories Act 
there are a variety of penalties for different offences. 
My notion is that we should get rid of all that, and 
have one penalty for an illegal employment of a child, 
whatever description of illegal employment that was, 
whether for non-production of the surgeon’s certificate, 
non-register of the name, or non-production of a 
school certificate. 

135. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are the penalties more 
severe under the one class of Acts than under the 
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others ?—The penalties are more severe under. the 
Factory Act than under the Workshop Act. 

136. Would the penalty under the Workshop Act 
be sufficient if applied to factories ?—I think so. 

157. (Chairman.) What grievances have come under 
your notice, complained of either by employer or em- 
ployed, since the last alteration of the law since the 
Act of 1874 as regards the works subject to it, or 
since the Act of 1867 as regards the works subject 
to that Act ?—With reference to the Act of 1874, I 
have had no grievances named to me arising from it ; 
possibly some of the sub-inspectors who live in manu- 
facturing districts may have some more precise know- 
ledge on that point than myself. I have had no 
grievances stated to me beyond some with respect to 
the age of children and the recovery of lost time 
in water mills. There are one or two inequalities 
in connexion with the Acts which are operating 
injuriously to the manufacturers undoubtedly, and 
injuriously in some respects to the people employed. 
With respect to manufacturers there are a certain 
class of works in Leicester and Nottingham—I 
merely mention this as an illustration—warehouses 
in which hosiery is finished. Some of those ware- 
houses are connected with a factory, consequently 
they are a part of the factory, and they come under 
the provisions of the last Act of 1874. In the 
same town there may be a warehouse of the same 
nature, with more than 50 workpeople in it, which is 
not connected with a factory, and consequently that 
comes under the Act of 1867. Then there are many 
manufacturers who have warehouses in the same 
town and the same business who are employing less 
than 50 workpeople who come under the Workshop 
Act, and under an entirely different set of regulations. 
That is a very great grievance and annoyance to all 
those people. Each and every one of them has his 
special annoyance as you may easily perceive, and itis 
a thing that should be remedied, because do what we 
can we cannot make those regulations operate fairly 
and equally amongst all of them, : 

138. There being no essential difference between 
the three conditions ?—There is no essential difference 
between the three conditions, but there are essential 
differences in their modes of working. With respect 
to those who are under the Act of 1874 they are 
obliged to work between 6 and 6 or 7and7. The 
women employed in those warehouses are, or assume 
themselves to be,a much better class than those in 
factories, and they will not come to work so early in 
the morning ; consequently the owner~of a factory 
with a warehouse attached must leave off at 7 at night, 
but his hands will not come early in the morning, and 
he loses so much a day of their Jabour. Then in the 
warehouse under the Act of 1867 where more than 
50 are employed he may work from 6 to 6, 7 to 7, 
or 8 to 8, and possibly he works regularly between 
7 and 7 or 8 and-8, but then there comes the owner 
of the workshop where the people may work till 9, 
and he gets all the best of the hands, because they 
prefer coming to work at 10 in the morning and 
working till 9 at night. That causes a serious annoy- 
ance among the employers, and it is a serious evil to 
the workpeople themselves; 9 o’clock isa very late 
hour for women to be kept employed, when they have 
to go home and attend to various ‘duties afterwards ; 
it is injurious to the workpeople as well as a serious 
inequality to the masters. 

139. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that the 
better class of women prefer working from 9 to 9 ?— 
Yes, they prefer coming late in the morning. 

140. Is that in order that they may attend to their 
homes before going to work ?—No, that class of 
women are not in the habit of getting up so early, and 
it is the same in London; you could not get the 
women in Lendon to go to work before 9 in the large 


141. Your recommendation would be that they 
should work from 9 to 8?—-I should be sorry that 
anybody should have to work after 8. 

142. (Mr. Brand.) They can work from 6 to 9 if 
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they choose ?—Between 5 and 9 they may take 104 
hours’ work, practically they do not do that. It does 
not answer the manufacturer’s purpose to have them 
come at varying hours; the hours are generally from 
8 to 8 or 9 to9. Then there is another inequality 
with respect to there being no means under the Work- 
shop Act by which the occupier shall be satisfied of 
the age of the child before he employs him ; no certifi- 
cate of any kind is required under the Workshop Act. 

143. (Chairman.) Would you prefer in all cases: 
that a register of birth or baptism should be required 
in lieu of a surgical certificate?—-No, I am not in 
favour of that ; Iam in favour of requiring a surgical 
certificate in the case of all children under the age of 
13, because under that age excessive work might be 
injurious to a child, and that they should have before 
employment the certificate of the certifying surgeon ; 
but with respect to young persons above the age of 
13 I think that it should be optional with the manu- 
facturer either to obtain the certificate of a surgeon or 
a certificate of birth. 

144. Would not the certificate of the surgeon 
merely be that the child appeared to be of the pre- 
scribed age ?—It is merely his opimion as to the ap- 
pearance of the child. Ifa child of 12 is well developed 
as a matter of course he takes the child to be 13, and 
so deprives that child of the benefit of schooling. 

145. Similarly if a child is ill nourished, though it 
might be of the prescribed age, if he states that in his 
belief it is not so, the child is not passed >—Then the 
child has the remedy in its own hands by producing 
the certificate of its birth. 

146. Does not the surgical test rather become one 
of physical strength than of actual age ?—Yes, when 
the Factory Act was passed in 1833 there was no 
general registration of births, therefore in order to 
prove the age of a child it was necessary, if the labour 
of young children were to be prohibited, to invent some 
artificial means of arriving at the age of young children ; 
and it was supposed that surgical certificates would be 
the best way of arriving at it, the surgeon giving his 
opinion upon the physical ability of the child to perform 
the work. I think that that was a perfectly proper 
way of dealing with the thing at that time, but now 
that we have reduced the hours of labour so much and 
have a tolerably perfect system of registration of births, 
it appears to me that the register of birth is a far 
better means of testing the real age. I may say that not 
six months ago I had to send back 40 children who left 
one school in Laneashire and were passed for full time 
by the certifying surgeon; on another occasion they had 
to stop six spinning frames in a mill by my turning out 
the children, who had been passed as full timers by the 
certifying surgeon. Before that, in the case of a very 
large factory in Dundee, I was afraid to go on turning 
out any more, J turned out somany. © 

147. (Lord F. Cavendish.) On what evidence ?— 
Only the evidence of my own observation, my own 
judgment of the age of the children; it is not a 
medical question, it simply requires the observation of 
an intelligent man. The age of 13 is one peculiarly 
easy of judging. 

148. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The surgical certificate 
that there is no bodily incapacity would still be re- 
quired ?—That is another thing. . 

149. But on the point of age, you think that the 
register of birth or baptism would be sufficient >—Yes. 

150. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would insist upon 
that in all cases, both under the Factory Act and the 
Workshop Act ?>—Yes. 

151. (Mr. Brand.) Is your proposal to add the 
certificate of birth to the surgeon’s. certificate >—No. 
The surgeon’s certificate would be sufficient in the case 
of children under 13 without the production of the 
register of birth; but for young persons above 13 it 
should be optional with the manufacturer either to 
employ a surgeon or to have the certificate of birth 
produced. Most of the large manufacturers would _ 
employ a surgeon, because they would get the children 
passed more readily than they would if a certificate of 
age were required; it would be cheaper. Manufac- 
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turers pay the surgeon so much a year for passing 
children once a week. 

152. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you insist upon 
the surgeon’s certificate for children employed in work- 
shops ?—Yes; asurgeon’s certificate, not necessarily 
the certifying surgeon’s certificate ; it would be impos- 
sible to employ certifying surgeons in all these places. 

153, (Mr. Brand.) Supposing the child changed 
its employntent, would the child take the certificate 
with it?—-I think that the certificate should belong 
to the child; the child should take the certificate 
wherever it went, that is the plan adopted now in 
Edinburgh ; the Edinburgh printers object to the con- 
stant visits of the certifying surgeon, and the ehild has 
a certificate which it carries with it wherever it is 
employed. 

154. (Chairman.) That is the foreign system ?— 


155. (Lord Balfour.) Under the system of the 


certificate belonging to the child, do you think there . 


would be no danger of one child personating another ? 
—I think the danger of personation is not great. 

156. ( Chairman.) Practically, children are very 
much less employed in Scotland than in England, are 
they not ?—They are hardly employed at all in Scot- 
langoie x lesen 
157. (Lord Balfour.) You do not think that the 
certificate being the property of the child would open 
the door to personation ?—I think not; of course they 
would be used improperly sometimes, in the same way 
_ as certificates are forged now. 

158. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The means of detection 
would not be very easy ?—It is astonishing how these 
things come to one’s knowledge. If a man knows 
that his neighbour’s child has been passed as a full 
time child when it ought not, he lets the inspector 
know constantly. . 
| 159. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it the fact that in 
some cases employers keep the number of their hands 
just under 50 in order to avoid the restrictions of the 
Factory Acts, and in order to come under the Work- 
shop Act?—Yes, I have known several instances 
where they have kept their hands at 48 in order to 
avoid the restrictions of the Factory Act. 

160, Is it the case that in certain trades of a similar 
nature, such as printing and lithography, the restric- 
tions are much more severe in the one case than in 
the other ?—The restrictions in the printing trade are 
those of the Factory Act; the restrictions in the litho- 
graphing trade, if lithography solely is carried on, would 
be under the Workshop Act. 

161. In consequence of that have you known 
women leaye the one employment to go to the other ? 
—Women are not much employed in printing offices in 
England; they are in Edinburgh. 

162. (Chairman.) Are there any other grievances 
on the part of employers or employed which you can 
mention ?—There are very great grievances urged on 
the part of owners of factories which come in com- 
petition with workshops, those owners of factories 
complaining that the owners of workshops should be 
placed under more lenient restrictions than they are ; 
and that the owner of a workshop is placed in a much 
better position by the less stringent restrictions which 
are placed upon him. 

163. (Mr. Brand.) In your opinion an unfair com- 
petition is encouraged by the present Acts of Parlia- 
ment not being uniform in their operation upon 
different descriptions of-labour ?—Most unquestion- 
ably. . es 
: ‘164. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you considered whether 
it would be practicable to make them uniform ?—I 

‘believe that the difficulty in making them uniform 
arises from the fact that the circumstances of the 
‘different trades vary very much, and those very cir- 
cumstances, in my opinion, must be taken into con- 
sideration ; but then all the main features of the 
restrictions could be made very fairly uniform without 
injury to the employers at all. I start from this point, 
that the hours of work are moderate all over the 
country, therefore there would be no difficulty in 
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regulating the hours of work and the hours of meals, 
both in workshops and factories, and it is only in 
certain minor points, which will come out hereafter 
where provision would have to be made for the different 
circumstances of the different trades. / 

165. How would you provide with the cases of the 
women you have just named, where one would, under 
the Workshop Act, go to her work at 9 in the morn- 
ing, while the other, under the Factory Act, would 
go to her work at 6 ?—I think that class of women 
ought to be placed under precisely the same regula- 
tions. 

166. Hither that they should all go at 6 or that 
they should all go at 9 ?—TI would let them all go at 
the time that the majority went in that particular 
class. 

167. (Chairman,) You would not allow them to 
work so late as 9?—I would not allow them to work 
so late as 9, but from 8 to 8. 

168. (Mr. Knowles.) I understood you to say that 
the better class do not like to go to work before 9; 
would you let all the cotton operatives begin at 9 ?— 
No, I would leave them as they’ are. 

169. You must have two Acts in that case ?—You 
would lay down a general law either between 6 and 6 
or between 7 and 7; then you may have a modifi- 
cation as in the Act of 1867, that under certain cir- 
cumstances those hours may be varied. You can have 
an Act laying down the general law, and in a schedule 
you can state the modifications you will allow under 
certain circumstances. 

170. (Chairman.) Or allow a special application to 
be made to'the Secretary of State on the ground that 
it is a special class of business ?—Yes, as now under 
the Act of 1867. 

171. In which case sometimes the Secretary of State 
says you can begin at what time you like in the 
morning, but you must not go on after 8 at night ?— 
I would not give the Secretary of State power to go 
beyond 8 at night. 

172. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would it be any mitigation 
of the grievance as between workshops and factories if 
the line of °50 persons employed were reduced to 30 
or 40 ?—I think the line ought to be abolished alto- 
gether. I do not see how you can take a line of one or 
10. One place may employ five children ; those five 
children ought to be placed under all the advantages of 
the factory system. Another place. doing the: same 
kind of work may employ 20 women, and be under the 
restrictions, while the children who require the most 
protection would get the least. Therefore I think the 
right plan is, to make everything a factory, and when 
you have done that to consider the circumstances of 
the different trades, and give them any modification 
or relief that may be necessary, and with respect to 
those workshops I am strongly of opinion that you 
could not require a register for them. 

173. That relief would depend on the character of 
the trade itself, and not on the number employed in 
it ?—It would. 

174. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Even in the same 
trade and occupation different regulations would be 
required for places where a large number were em- 
ployed and where a small number were employed ?— 
I think not in the same trade; I think the same cir- 
cumstances would rule both. 

175. (Mr, Knowles.) Is there any reason why 
whatever Act was passed it should not apply to where 
there was a less number than 50 ?—I think it should 
apply to any number, and that the 50 should be 
abolished ; and whether one or a dozen were employed 
they should be placed primarily under the same regu- 
lations, and if a case could be made out, as possibly in 
the case of printers or bookbinders, that some conces- 
sion should be given to them as it is by the existing 
Acts. 

176. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you have the 
same regulations with respect to certificates in the 
case of the large millinery establishments and in the 
case of children sewing in their own homes ?—With 
respect to workshops I do not think Oth er carry 
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out precisely the same regulations as to registration 
in all cases ; a great number of the people are illiterate, 
and there must be some concession made in that 
respect. 

177. I understood you to advocate the removal of 
all distinction between workshops and factories and 


the regulation of their proceedings under one common 


Act 2—So I think you may, but I would do it in this 
way: I would define factories under certain defini- 
tions, and then workshops would come under a special 
definition of their own, and then you would apply the 
law to all those factories under those various defini- 
tions, and give an exception to those under any 
special definition. 

178. (Chairman.) We have had a petition referred 
to us from the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Stourbridge, complaining that “the whole 
“ of the small fire-bricks in the Stourbridge district, 
“© which is the principal seat of the fire-brick trade, 


“are made by women, in all cases under cover, in . 


“ well warmed and ventilated buildings, the clay 
“« being delivered to them by men employed for the 
“ purpose; that it is the fact, unless the trade of 
“ brickmaking is learnt before the age of 16 it cannot 
“ be acquired afterwards.” And they say, “ We beg 
“ most respectfully to solicit an alteration of the 
“ Act, which will enable us to employ females at the 
“ age of 14. In support of our petition, we beg to 
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“refer you to the Factory Inspector’s Report for the 
“ half year ending 31st October 1873, in which 
“ Mr. Robert Baker says as follows, at pages 86 and 
“ 87, ‘In firebrick making sheds, the law forbidding 
‘the employment of females under 16 years of age 
‘has certainly become a source of considerable 
* “annoyance to the manufacturers, for there is in the 
“ “neighbourhood of such works so much employ- 
“ ¢ment of all other kinds that boys will not take to 
“ *brickmaking, and the machines that have been 
“ ‘tried have proved failures. After great considera- 
“ ‘tion of the question, I am inclined to think the 
‘reduction of the admission age of females in fire- 
‘brick sheds (but in these only), from 16 to 14 
“ “years of age, would be attended with advantage 
‘to this trade, which is an important one, and 
“ ‘without the disadvantage I once thought might 
“ ‘arise from it.” Is it your opinion that a modifi- 
cation might be made of the law in that respect with- 
out injury to the persons employed ?—I am not pre- 
pared to express a precise opinion upon that particular 
point raised in the memorial, because I am not aware 
that 1 have any brickmaking establishments under © 
cover of the same nature in my district. I should 
strenuously oppose any reduction’ in the age of the 
women employed in brick works as a general rule. I 
cannot speak to that particular manufacture, as I do 
‘not know it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. - 
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179. (Chairman.) With regard to the penalties 
exigible under the Workshops Act, I think you did 
not refer, did you, in your previous examination, to 
the fact that there is no minimum penalty stated in 
the Workshops Act, [867 ?—There is no minimum 
penalty in the Workshops Act, but there is a mini- 
mum penalty in the Factory Act. The minimum 
penalty in the Factory Act is 12. forthe employer, 
and 5s. for the parent. 

180. Has that in your experience led to defendants 
escaping the penalty altogether ?—I cannot say that 
it has; the instances in which a very low penalty has 
been given} have generally been cases of poor parents, 
in which cases I am quite content that the penalty 
should be as small as possible, because in point of 
fact unfortunately the costs are equal to the penalty 
in proceedings before the magistrates. 

181. A conviction does not necessarily carry costs, 
does it?—A conviction always carries costs under 


“the Workshops Act, the proceedings are taken under 


the Summary. Jurisdiction Act, the common law of 
the country, by which costs always follow convictions. 
In point of fact costs did not follow convictions in 
Scotland, and Mr. Cross was good enough to puta 
clause in the Act of 1874, to give us costs in cases of 
convictions in Scotland. 

182. We will now proceed to any matter of griev- 
ances under the existing law which have come under 
your notice; perhaps you will state generally whether 
there are any such ?—The grievances which exist 
generally under the present state of the law are 
those which affect the hours of labour, the ages of 


children, and the school attendance of children, and . 


they are principally caused by the different definitions 
of factory and workshop, and the regulations which 
affect the different classes of factories and workshops. 
If the Workshop Act were repealed altogether, con- 
siderably more than one-half of all those inequalities 


would be removed. Of course they will exist and 
remain as inequalities under the Act of 1864 and 1867, 
as compared with the Act of 1844. 

183. Would you mention in the first place such 
as affect employers ?—The inequalities which affect 
employers are principally those which are attached 
to the differences between the Workshops Act, and 
the Factory Act. In the first place the regulations - 
under the Workshops Act are very much fewer and 
less binding than under the Factory Act, as by the 
Workshops. Act a person employing less than 50 
persons is the occupier of a workshop, and a person 
employing more than 50 under the Factory Act being 
a factory occupier, the grievance is felt immediately 
by the factory occupier. That applies to the whole 
range of restrictions, not only as to the range within 
which the hours of work may be taken, as to the 
necessity of keeping a register, but as to the necessity 
of having the hands examined by a certifying surgeon, 
as to the necessity of requiring five days attendance 
at school, instead of the nominal 10 hours attendance 
at school, under the Workshops Act; those are all 
annoyances which affect the employer. 

184. Are those inequalities generally complained of 
by large employers as well as those who are just above 
the limit ?—Unquestionably by all the employers, all 
factory occupiers, whatever size they may be. 

185. Are they the subject of frequent complaint ?— 
Yes, they are the subject of frequent complaint. 

186. Are there any other prevalent grievances on 
the part of the employers ?—No, those are the prin- 
cipal grievances. 

187. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you ever heard 
of any complaints from any factory owner as to the 
difference of age at which a child may be employed 
under the Act of 1874 and the Act of 1867 ?—Un- 
questionably from manufacturers under the Factory 
Act of 1874 ; large numbers of whom complain very 
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loudly of the difference of age at which a child may 
be employed in their factories as compared with the 
factories under the Act of 1867. The clause in the 
Act of 1874 which raises the age of a child affects 
them, but it does not affect any other occupation. 

188. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
on the previous occasion to say that they had led in 
many instances to a limitation of the hands employed ? 
—Of course it restricted-the supply of labour by ad- 
mitting the labour of children into other occupations, 
in which, consequently, there isa greater command of 
cheaper labour. i 

189. (Mr. Knowles.) Your remarks now refer to 
children wholly and not to women ?—Only to children, 
but women’s labour is affected in precisely the same 
way in all factories and workshops as to the limitation 
of the number of hours which- was effected by the 
Act of 1874; Ihave not heard any complaints in the 
factory districts as yet of the limitation of the hours 
of work of women under the Act of 1874. 

_ 190. (Chairman.). On the whole, then, by both the 
employers and the workpeople the settled factory 
legislation generally is accepted >—Most entirely and 
heartily the principle of it, both in factories and in 
workshops. 

191. And that contentnient has been a result of 
slow growth, and through their being gradually recon- 
ciled to the increasing stringency of legislation ?— 
Unquestionably. The first Factory Acts were cer- 
tainly not observed for 20 years at least, and it has 
been really a matter of the greatest surprise that these 
last Factory and Workshops Acts have been accepted 
and observed as they have within the last four or five 

ears. 

192. With regard to the workpeople employed in 
factories excepted from the operation of the Act of 
1874, should you say that there was any desire amongst 
them for stricter provisions ?—I should say none at 
all. 

198. In fact the stricter provisions must be rather 
imposed than sought ?—Yes, certainly. 

194. And they are submitted to ?—Yes, they are 
submitted to; but the regulations in the Act of 1874 
are not sought by any except one class of labour that 
I know of, and that class of labour are the bleachers 
in Scotland chiefly. 

195. But not the English bleachers ?—They have 
not come tome. I have not heard of it, but the 
bleachers in Scotland, in Renfrewshire, Lanarkshire, 
and Dumbartonshire have been in communication with 
me about it. 

196. (Mr. Knowles.) Is there any difference be- 
tween the process of bleaching in Scotland and in 
England ?—-There is undoubtedly. The process of 
bleaching in Scotland is principally bleaching and 
preparing curtains and muslins for ladies’ dresses, and 
it is a peculiar process. The curtains are very finely 
woven, then they are starched, and they are rolled up, 
and women take them and unroll them to their full 
length of 20 yards and open them out about a yard 
wide; that is done over what I may cail an oven, that 


is to say, there is a flue which runs along the centre » 


of the room, which is brick floored, and those women 
wave this muslin about very slowly that, it may dry 
in the heat of the room. Those rooms are at a very 
great temperature undoubtedly, and they have a great 
deal to complain of in that respect. That kind of 
bleaching is not-done-as..a rule in England, it is 
a different operation altogether. 

197. (Chairman.) In Lancashire it is done in 
bleaching fields, is it not ?—No, they do a different 
elass of work altogether ; they do a heavy class of 
goods which are bleached with very strong lime, or 
whatever the bleaching liquid is, and then they are 
dried ina big room. In Scotland, this kind of mate- 
Tial is very fine, and it would not bear being dried in 
that way, but if. must be waved about gently in the 
warm air. 

- 198. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you consider the Scotch 
process more detrimental to the health of the people 


employed than the English process ?—I should think 
it was, mainly because the women are all bare footed 
and bare legged; they work and must necessarily 
work with not a very great amount of clothes 
on in a very high temperature indeed; it has fre- 
quently been as much as 120 degrees when I have 
been there. a 

199. (Chairman.) Are there many of the work- 
people in the trades under the Workshops Act whom 
you believe to be desirous to be brought under the 
Factory Act instead of the Workshops Act ?—I do 
not think that they trouble themselves about it at. all; 
their hours of work are the same in amount, 103 hours 
a day is the limit, and 74 hours on Saturday, and then 
under the Workshops Act they have the liberty of 
working in a little more to their own freedom, and 
therefore I do not think we should find any very great 
desire on their part for an alteration ; they have greater 
liberty. 

200. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you be in 
favour of raising the age at which children should be 
allowed to work?—That must depend a great deal 
upon the nature of the occupation upon which they 
are engaged. There are some occupations in which 
I do not think it would be possible to raise the age of 
children at all, and there are other occupations in 
which I think there would be no difficulty. 


201. (Chairman.) Will you mention the particular 
trades ?—Straw plaiting, pillow lace making, lace clipp- 
ing, lucifer match box making, and in addition to that 
I should include any general trade which is not named 
specifically in the Act which is carried on in a dwelling- 
house, so as to relieve their domestic labour, of the re- 
striction to 10 years of age, and to allow them to employ 
their children at eight—in fact, you would hardly 
interfere with them ; but where there is any labour 
which is carried on in anything like a factory, there I 
do not think there would be any difficulty in raising 
the age to 10, gradually, the same as has been done in 
the Act of 1874. As to the opinion of the work- 
people with regard to the ages of eight and 10, I 
will give an illustration of what the opinion of the 
people may be expected to be. The Bill which: Mr. 
Mundella brought in last Session proposed to limit the 
hours of work to 94 hours a day; the other main 
enactment was that no children should be employed 
under 10 years of age. The representatives of the 
workpeople pressed Mr. Mundella very much indeed 
to take out that paragraph touching the age of child- 
ren, but it being a matter of strong personal feeling 
on Mr. Mundella’s part, he declined to do it, and it 
remained part of his Bill. Consequently when the 
Government interposed as mediators between the two 
parties, and accepted that proposition of Mr. Mun- 
della’s, that no person should be employed under 10 
years of age, a great many manufacturers from many 
parts of the country came to me, and made very strong 
representations to me upon that very point. Also 


Members of Parliament, as representing the opera-: 


tives, the fathers, and the overlookers in mills, came 
and represented that it would cause very serious 
difficulties in the manufacturing districts, as it was 
a great interference with the wages that a family 
earned, and also a great interference with the labour 
in the faetories. However, the clause remained; and 
a very great number of manufacturers and operatives 
heing quite willing that no children under nine years 
of age should be employed they accepted that part of 
it. There is still a very strong feeling, J am bound 
to say, against the bringing into effect of the further 
restriction on the Ist of January 1876. That I know 
personally, and I apprehend that amongst other trades 
as far as I can make out, the same sort of feeling 
would exist. - 

202. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to this question as 
to the disinclination of workpeople to submit to any 
more stringent regulations, has there been no agita- 
tion in favour of the nine hours Bill in the country ? 
—I must explain a little. The works which are 
chiefly under the Act of 1867 are the areas portion 
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of them works in which men are employed, and there- 
fore the men agitate their own case of 56 hours a 


week, or whatever it is, and they do not care for an 
Nearly all of these principal © 


Act of Parliament. 
labours are under the Act of 1867, and the men have 
already reduced the hours of work very considerably 
by agreement. The great ground of the legislation 
in textile factories was that they were principally 
children and women, who required the interposi- 
tion of the, Legislature to do for them that which 
in other trades the men did for themselves. 

203. It was the wish of the women, was it not, 
that there should be legislation ?>—Yes. 

204. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You have not heard 
of any wish of the same nature, have you, on the 
part of operatives employed in the trades which are 
brought under the Act of 1874?—No; I have given 
you the only exception that I know of. 

205. (Chairman.) Will you state what trades and 
industries under the Acts from 1864 to 1867 might 
be brought with advantage under the Act of 1874 ?— 
The Act of 1874 alters the law in four points: first 
as to the hours of work, then as to the arrangements 
for meals, then as to the ages of children, and then 
as to requiring a certificate of age before a child 
becomes a young person. Before answering that 
question, perhaps I had better just glance at the 
occupations which are under the Acts from 1833 to 
1874, and see what the reasons were which caused 
the introduction and carrying of the Act of 1874. 
The occupations were those which are entirely re- 
stricted to the spinning and manufacturing, or any 
processes connected therewith, of cotton or a textile 
fabric. The ground upon which legislation inter- 
fered with that particular class of work was from the 
perfectly patent evils which existed before 1833, 
especially in those labours. One of the principal 
causes was that they employed-in those factories a 
very large number of children brought from towns 
and from workhouses, and different places where they 
were apprenticed to the occupier, and were left there 
to live or die, as it might happen, no further notice 
being taken of them. Up to the year 1844 those 
works alone were included, but. in that year print- 
works were included which were an analogous kind 
of labour, and were carried on in the same neigh- 
bourhoods as the factories ; and so it went on to bleach 
works and lace works. The Act of 1833 laid it down 
that no young person should work more than 12 hours 
a day. That was the law for many years; but in the 
year 1844 the Government brought in a Bill to repeal 
the Act of 1833, and re-enact the subjéct—altogether. 
That rendered it necessary to re-enact that no young 
person should be employed more than 12 hours a day. 
Then in going through the House of Commons the 
House decided not to insert the word “twelve” in the 
Bill; and the consequence was that the Bill was 
withdrawn and another Bill was introduced to amend 
the previous Act, so as to leave that clause about the 
12 hours, so that it could not be touched in the prose- 
cution of the Bill. That gave the people who were 
agitating for shorter hours the belief that the House 
of Commons was in favour of a reduction in the 
hours, so that in a year or two afterwards, in the year 
1848, a 10 hours Bill was introduced, which reduced 
the actual hours of work from 69 hours per week to 
58 hours per week, That great reduction in the 
hours of work caused dissatisfaction among the manu- 
facturers; and consequently a compromise was effected, 
and the Government brought in a Bill restricting the 
hours to between 6 and 6, which gave them 60 hours 
per week instead of 58. The working classes always 
thought that, if I may so express it, they had been 
done out of two hours per week; and that was the 
foundation of this last agitation for the 10 hours Bill, 
which resulted in the Act of 1874; and the people 
were never convinced but that they had a grievance 
against the House of Commons, and those who took 
up that grievance always founded their case upon that 
point, and I believe that that is the main origin of the 
passing of the Act of 1874. None of those points 


touch any of the trades under the Acts of 1864 and 
1867, and that is the object I had in mentioning this. 
My object was to show that the textile factories had 
a grievance which was always cropping up under 
those Acts, but there is no grievance in that respect. 
at the present moment with respect to other trades. 
Then the grounds upon which the hours of work are 
limited in textile factories are very obvious; the 
people are tied as it were to machinery moving at 
a great’ speed in certain operations ; again it has been 
alleged that the state of the atmosphere is very un-~ 
healthy, and the temperature at a great height, and 
from the employment of machinery the speed has , 
been so much increased, that the wear and tear, not 
merely of the body but of the mind also, of the opera- 
tives were too: great for them to bear. That was 
the ground, combined with others, why they pressed 
upon this last occasion for the restriction under the 
Act of 1874. I apprehend that there are very few 
occupations under the Acts ‘of 1864 and 1867 which 
come entirely under those two, SPECT that is to 
say, unhealthiness combined with the necessity for. 
close application to rapidly moving machinery. I 
take those two to be the principal and main causes. 
for the limitation of the hours of young persons and 
women. I am not awareghat there are any occupa- 
tions, excepting those which I have mentioned just 
now, namely, the bleachers in Scotland, and, I may 
say, the potteries in Staffordshire, where the mould- 
runners have to work in very great heat. 

206. Would you take seriatim the occupations under 
the Acts of 1864 and 1867, so that we may see if 
there are none of them which ought to be subject to 
the same restrictions. I think you said in your last 
answer that in the matter of health you did not con- 
sider that it was necessary that there should be the 
same restrictions ?—I think that in certain parts of 
pottery work there are oceupations which are carried 
on under very great heat. As to those, I do not give so 
positive an opinion that you should put them under 
restrictions; but I give them as an instance in which 
I think inquiry should be made. 

207. With regard to lucifer matches, what do you 
say P—With regard to lucifer matches, there is no 
particularity there. ‘Then there are paper-makers and 
fustian cutters. 

208. I thought you had yourself called attention to. 
the fustian cutting as an occupation in which the 
labour was perhaps as severe as in any kind of textile 
manufacture >—Yes, but that is specifically limited 
under the Act. They do not allow any child under 
11 to work in the fustian cutting at all. 

209. But you do not think that any special restric- 
tion is necessary in the case of women ?—I think not ; 
it is a hand labour; it is not a labour attached to 
machinery. ; ' 

210. Then we may take those under the Act of 
1867. You think it unnecessary for the restrictions 
of the Act of 1874 to be extended to blast-furnaces ? 
—I will take, if you please, all those in section 3 of 
the Factory Act of 1867, from 1/to 4 and 5, which all 
relate to the metal trades, and, as I stated just now, 
the principal persons who are employed in them are 
adult men, who are able to look after their own in- 
terests; in fact, their usual hours of work are 51 per 
week, and of course the lads who are employed with 
them have the same advantages that they have. With 
respect to many of those occupations in the metal 
trades, where they work day and night turns, they 
have a way of shortening the day in order to get away 
earlier on the Saturday, so that although they nomi- 
nally work 60 hours per week they do not work above 
56 or 57. They will begin to work at 6 o'clock on 
Monday morning, and the change of shift would be at 
6 at night, instead of which they push on their work 
and finish at half-past 5.. Then the shift comes on at 
half-past 5, but instead of going the next day at half- 
past 5 they go at. 5 in the morning. By that means 
they reduce their daily hours of work, and get away 
earlier on Saturday, so that they do not really work 
60 hours a week. In the case of india-rubber and 
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gutta percha, I may say that there is nothing special . 
with respect to them. 

211. How is it ‘as to paper ?—As to paper and glass, 
J am now restricting myself simply to the question 
whether they should work 10 hours a day or 104 
hours, and whether they should be restricted to the 
Act of 1874 or remain as they are. . 

212. With regard to the hours of work, what have 
. you to say ?—As regards the hours of work, the or- 
dinary hours of work in the paper manufacture are 
much less than 60 hours a week, and in the glass 
manufacture too; in the tobacco manufacture they 
work less than 60 hours a week ; in letter-press print- 
ing the normal hours now are 51 and 54 per week ; ' 
in bookbinding they are 51 per week. 

213. That it would unduly restrict, would it not, 
those manufactures if they were brought compulsorily 
under the Act of 1874 ?—It would unduly restrict 
them in this respect, that there seems to be no im- 
mediate cause, having regard to the nature of the work 
-and the healthiness of the work, to call for further 
restrictions. — 

214. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Does’ that answer ex- 
tend to print works and dye works ?—No;. with regard 
to print works and dye works, I think that there are 
special reasons why they should be considered by the 
‘Commission. 

215. (Mr. Brand.) As a matter of health, are not 
a great many of those occupations more injurious to 
health than those which are legislated for ?—I think 
not those that we have mentioned, but then we come 
to No. 7, Miscellaneous Occupations ; in some of those, 
asin the paper and glass manufactures, in point of 
fact they work very short hours. 

216. There are certain classes of glass, are there 
not, in which women are not employed ?—Yes; there’ 
are the melting and annealing, which are very hot 
‘processes, and no boy under 12 years of age and no 
female is allowed to be employed in those processes. 

217. (Chairman.) You stated, did you not, that 
you think that those excepted works, print works, and 
bleach works, and dye works, ought to be deprived of 
their special privileges >—I think that they should be 
inquired into. 

218. Do you think that they should be brought 
under the Act of 1874 ?—I am not prepared exactly 
to say that, because print works, bleach works, and 
dye works were legislated for in 1870. The reason 
why I think that they would form a proper subject of 
inquiry is, that on that occasion they were inquired 
into by the Committee of the House of Commons, but 
no special evidence was taken. The Committee con- 
sisted of several members, among whom were two 
printers, Mr. Edmund Potter, the honourable member 
for Carlisle, and Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing, the hon- 
ourable member for Dumbartonshire, and they dis- 
cussed the question, and proposed various modifica- 
tions of the Act of 1870, but Ido not think that the 
operatives brought much evidence before the Com- 
mittee. I was present at the sittings of the Com- 
mittee, and it was simply a Committee of conversation, 
the members discussing amongst themselves the nature 
of ‘the modifications which should be adopted. I 
think that some modifications are necessary for those 
works, but in the absence of further evidence I am 
not prepared to say precisely what. 

219. But you would not be in favour:of the restric- 
tions upon the hours of labour of children in any of 
those works being made thé same as under the Act of 
1874 ?—I am talking now of young persons and 
women. J am in favour generally of their being 
placed under the same regulations as the Act of 1874, 
but I should not like definitively to say so until J had 
had some evidence of a more recent nature from the 
occupiers of those works as to the reasons why they 
cannot do so. 

220. That is your answer with regard to those par- 
ticular works, print works, bleach works, and dye 
works ?-—Yes, that is my answer with regard to them. 

221. Passing from the subject of women and ‘young 
persons to that of children, should you desire that 
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children employed under all or any of those Acts 
should be placed under the provisions of the Act of 
1874 ?—I am clearly of opinion that with those excep- 
tions which I have named in all occupations which 
partake of the character of domestic labour, children 
should not be allowed to work at eight years of age. 

“222. You are now referring to workshops, are you 
not Yes. 

223. But will you confine yourself to factories and 
to the Acts of 1864 and 1867 ?—Where any of those 
occupations are in the nature of a domestic occupation 
I should exempt them certainly, but to all those occu- 
pations which are carried on in what may be called 


a factory, a place of associated labour, I would apply — 


the regulations of the Act of 1874. 

224. With regard to the Factory Acts of 1864 and 
1867, this exception would not apply, would it, be- 
cause they are all places in which a large number of 
persons are associated together ?—No; there may be 
small places, for instance printers or bookbinders, or a 
man who makes tobacco, or perhaps a brickmaker, and 
a ‘variety of other occupations where they employ 
three or four children in what is rather domestic 
labour than factory labour. I want to abolish the 
distinction between a workshop and. a factory, and 
make a distinction, if an exemption is to be made, in 
the nature and the conditions of labour, rather than a 
mere definition of the number of persons who are 
employed in a workshop. 

225. 
ing this, that where from 30 to 40 children are em 
ployed, say in tobacco making in a workshop, you 
would bring them under the Act of 1864, but where 


(Sir C. Du Cane.) AmT right in understand- ° 
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only four or five are employed in a dwelling you - 


would exempt them; would that be a fair way of 
putting the case ?—That would be a fair way of 
putting it. 

226. (Mr. Brand.) How would you draw the dis- 
tinction, because I understand that in some towns 
there are three classes of houses; for instance, there 
are manufactories, there are houses which approxi- 
mate closely in character to manufactories but which 
are not manufactories, and there are private houses 
which are simply the dwelling room or sleeping room 
of a cottage, would you have a separate exemption 
for those houses; or would you deal with them all 
alike ?—I do not know the precise position of the 
second class which you have named. 

227, I take that definition from the Employment 
Commissioners’ Report in 1862, as regards Notting- 
ham and Sheffield, in which they said that at Not- 
tingham and Sheffield the places of work were divided 
into three classes, and those three classes they speci- 
fied as manufactories, private houses, which approxi- 
mate to manufactories, and the others which I have 
mentioned ?—So far as Nottingham is concerned, I 


propose to exempt lace clipping as being a quasi’ 
domestic occupation; I think that that exemption” 


might refer to the large lace clippers, who employ, 
perhaps, 100 hands, and then to the smaller ones, who 
employ fewer, and then to persons who employ two or 
three in their own houses. I think that they should 
all be under the same regulation ; that is to say, they 
should all be under the general regulation of the 
Factory Acts; but as regards the employment of 
children, they should all be similarly exempted, that 
is to say, they might employ them at eight instead of 
10. 

228. In that way, I suppose, a great number of 
children, for instance, in Sheffield and Nottingham, 
would be exempted from attending school, at least 
you would put them to work at eight years of age ?— 
Then they would go to school half-time, and would 
to that extent be exempted from attending whole 
days. 

229. Whilst others in large factories would not be 
employed until they are 10 years of age?—Yes. — 

230, (Six C. Du Cane.) Do I understand that you 
would allow them to begin half-time at eight >—Yes, 
at eight as they begin it now. 

231. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How about yas who 
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occupations. 


232. (Chairman.) In all quasi domestic occupations. 


you would allow them to begin half-time at eight ?— 
Yes. 
233, (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you fixed any limit 


in your own mind as to the number of children em- 


ployed in one dwelling, which should come under the 
head of domestic occupations ?—There are very few 
occupations which are of a domestic nature in which 
any number of children are employed. When you 
take away the straw plaiting, the lace clipping, the 
pillow lace making, and lucifer match-box making, 
I do not know of any occupation where any number 
of children are employed. ; 

234. (Mr. Brand.) Take Sheffield, for instance ?— 
They only employ one or two in each of those wheels. 

235. In Sheffield 1 suppose a great many of the 
children are employed by workmen in private houses? 
—Only in one or two wheels. 

236, And they would be employed at eight years 
of age ?—Yes, at eight years of age; they are gene- 
rally the man’s own children, the man’s own sons. 

237. (Sir C, Du Cane.) In straw plaiting, for 
instance, what is the average number of children who 
are employed together in one house, coming under 
the head of domestic employment ?—10 or 20. 

238. Then you would go;up to 20 in exempting 
them ?—I would not. limit the number. I would 
destroy the limitation of number and put it upon the 
occupation or employment. 

339. (Mr. Brand.) Would not that be a direct 
encouragement to domestic occupation ?—As a rule 
in factories people do not care much about employing 
children under 10, I mean in factories under the Act 
of 1867, and there are only those smaller occupations in 
which children of eight find employment. In the city 
of London, for instance, there are hardly any children 
employed at eight years of age, the number is sur- 
prisingly small, and it is only children of the very 
poorest class ; that is the main point which I look ai, 
that children between eight and 10 who are employed 
are invariably the children of the very poorest of the 
poor. With respect to lace chipping and straw 
plaiting, a large number of the children employed are 
the children of people who are constantly receiving 
relief. 

240. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Therefore any compulsory 
exemption of them up to such an age as that would 
be accompanied with hardship upon the parents ?— 
Yes; take the lucifer match box making, which is a 
very large trade about Bethnal Green and Shoreditch. 
A woman lives in a room, and she has two or three 
children, and of these there would be perhaps one 
or two from outside, and they are absolutely her 
support entirely. It is a labour which they can do 
very young, and it is never carried on to a very great 
excess, and it would be felt as a great hardship all at 
once to deprive that woman of the power of employ- 
ing those .children; it is a thing which’ can only be 
brought in gradually, It may be an advantage here- 
after that the age of 10 should be fixed all over the 
country as the age up to which children should be 
compelled to go to school, but certainly it would have 
to be adopted very gradually, because in the Agri- 
eultural Act, which is not in operation yet, the 
children may go to work at eight, and those straw 
plaiting and lace clipping children, if you stop them 
from straw plaiting and lace clipping at eight years 
of age, would immediately go upon the land. 

241, (Mr. Brand.) Have you not found those 
places where a portion of the trade depends on sale 
every one is in domestic occupation, that the parents 
get work from the factory, and take it home, that they 
are often very severe upon their children ?—No, 
there is not a yery great deal of taking work home ; 


work which is taken home is more by the elder. 


people, perhaps in some parts of Luton and Dunstable; 
sometimes children may be worked a little hard, 
but that is only occasionally, I think it is a varying 
trade. A 
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242. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You mentioned four 
different provisions in the Act of 1874, you began 
with hours of work and you have gone on with age; 
how far do you consider the provisions with respect 
to hours for meals are generally applicable >—I think 
that the provisions in the Act of 1874 with respect 
to the times for the meals involves two principles; the 
first principle is that of increasing the amount of time 
given for the meals and thereby lessening the hours, - 
of work for the day, and the other is a different 
arrangement of the meal hours, for as I have said that 
under the Factories Acts of 1864 and 1867, I do not 
see any necessity for the reduction of the hours of 
work, I do not see any necessity for an increase of 
the time allowed for meals. The regulations under 
which the meal hours are given under the Act of 
1874, allowed great latitude to the manufacturers to 
enable them to appropriate that extra half-hour in the 
way that they think best, but Iam not inclined to add 
to the factories under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 the 
whole of the precise regulations of the Act of 1874. 
Some of them, I think, might be with great advantage- 
applied to them. Under the original Factory Acts, 
before the recent alteration, and under the Acts of 1864. 
and 1867, it is enacted that no young person, or woman, 
or child, shall work more than five hours without an 
interval of 30 minutes, and in the Act of 1874 it says. 
that no person shall work at any time of the day more 
than four and a half hours without an interval for rest. 
I confess I think that that isa very important alteration 
in the law indeed, and if that is not to be adopted, 
some regulation of the same nature ought to be- 
adopted, because in Edinburgh they are employing 
people ten and a half hours a day, with only one 
break in the middle of the day, and on Saturdays they 
work five hours and 20 minutes, without any 
break for meals. They do not begin until 20 minutes 
past 8 o’clock in the morning, and consequently they 
cannot well have 30 minutes for meal hour before 
1 o’clock, ‘and therefore they will run on for five hours 
and 20 minutes without a meal hour, which they are - 
complaining of very much indeed. 

243. (Chairman.) In point of fact they give their 
meal hour before beginning ?—Yes, before they begin 
and after they leave ; there is no break for five hours 
and 20 minutes. I have had very strong complaints. 
indeed about it; but I could not interfere with it 
because the text of the Act of ‘Parliament prohibits 
me. 

244, You think that it would be a retrograde step,. 
and would have an injurious effect if the whole day 
were allowed to be divided by one rather long meal 
hour, so that the time of labour might be five hours: 
instead of four and a half hours ?—I have a very 
strong opinion about that. 

245. Although it would shorten. the. total time of 
absence from home ?—It would, certainly, shorten the 
total time of absence from home, but in the case which 
I have mentioned of Edinburgh, it is only. on the 
Saturday, therefore they work from 8 o’clock in the 
morning until 2, and then go away altogether; but in 
other places, which I mentioned in my last report, 
where they all work with two five hours’ shifts, that 
is, from 8 in the morning till 1 and from 2 till 7, they 
invariably give the tea-time ; so that. although nomi- 
nally no meal hour is given, the hands cannot work 
without a break, and that shows that the time is too 
long. 

246. Are there not trades in which considerable 
loss and inconvenience occurs from stopping the 
machinery for half an hour’s rest ?—If you ask the 
manufacturers I should say that every manufacturer : 
will tell you that every time you stop the machinery 
you incur a certain amount of loss. There are some. 
trades, certainly in the silk trade, where they have 
been in the habit of having only one break; but the 
main object of that has been that they are much sub- 
ject to waste and pilfering, that every time a hand” 
goes out of the mill he has an opportunity of taking 
valuable material away, so that there is a certain 
amount of loss involved. 
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247. On the whole, although involving a certain 
amount of loss from the stopping of machinery and the 
risk of pilfering, the advantage of not working more 
than four and a half hours consecutively is so great 
that you would be very sorry to see it interfered with ? 
—TI should be very sorry to see it interfered with. I 
believe practically that if a regular meal hour were 
given at a less interval than five hours, the manufac- 
turer would get very nearly, if not quite, as much 
work done as if he had only the one break, and that 
better work would be done by those invigorated ope- 
ratives than is done by the feebler ones working 
longer hours. There is an anomaly in the present 
state of the Acts, that during the meal hour no child, 
young person, or woman is allowed to perform any 
manufacturing operation, and no woman or young 
person is allowed to be employed in any way whatever 
in meal hours; thus.a child may be employed in meal 
hours, but not in a manufacturing process; that has 
arisen, [ have no doubt, originally from an oversight, 
the Acts being passed at different times, and the thing 
being lost sight of, but it is a very injurious thing that 
children should be kept in while all the other members 
of the family have gone away to dinner, and that they 
should really have so much extra labour. I think that 
is certainly an important point to them, and that they 
should be placed upon the same footing in that respect 
as young persons and women; there is a clause in the 
Act of 1874 which places them all upon the same 
footing in textile factories. Children used to be em- 
ployed in the cotton mills more especially to clean the 
machinery during the meal hour, as no machinery was 
running and no process was going on; but it was very 
much the same labour or it was labour just as hard, if 
not harder, than that which they did in the factory. 


248. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you apply the . 


restriction with respect to the meal hour under the 
Act of 1874 to print works, bleach works, and dye 
works ?—I think with respect to those operations you 
would have to leave them the same modifications which 
they have now ; where there is a continuous process 
you cannot make all the people have their meals at the 
same time of the day. 

249. (Chairman.) There is one other point with 
regard to the Act of 1874, and that is the choice of 
the hours within which the work may be carried on; 
do you think that that might be extended with ad- 
vantage to other trades ?—I have the very strongest 
opinion that there ought to be extended to every 
trade the power of selecting the hours of work either 
between 6 and 6 and’7 and 7. In fact, my own 
opinion goes very much further, and that is, that they 
should have the power of choosing between 8 and 
8 if they choose. The present law is that under the 
Act of 1874 they have the option of working be- 
tween 6 and 6, or between 7 and 7 all the year round. 
Under the Act of 1864 they were restricted to 6 and 
6, except in the winter months, when they worked be- 
tween 7and7. Also under the Act of 1867 they were 
restricted to 6 and 6, except in the winter months 
when they might work from 7 to 7, and with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, all the year round, 
either those hours or from 8 to 8. There are a certain 
number of trades under the Act of 1867 in which it is 
of the greatest possible advantage that they should 
work between 8 and 8, it has been the habit of 
people and the habit of manufacturers. Upon this 
very point of working from 8 to 8, there is a question 
of the sanitary advantages which are derived from it. 
One of the great reasons urged for the adoption of 
the Act of 1874 was that women and children suffer 
so much in the winter from having to turn out so 
early in the morning when the weather is cold and 
wet to get to the factories at 6 in the morning. I 
confess that I have always felt that very strongly 
indeed, and I have advocated in the strongest possible 
way that arrangements should be made by which in 
the winter months they should come later. I must say 
that to give them the option of coming in the winter 
months at 8 o’clock, having had their breakfasts before 
they come, would be of the very greatest possible 
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advantage to them. Manufacturers object to that 
now because it would really be a reduction in the 
hours of work to them, but if they could work from 
8 to 8, it would be the greatest possible advantage to 
the women and children I am satisfied, especially in 
the northern districts where they suffer so much from 
throat and chest complaints. 


250. (Mr. Knowles.) As regards the blast furnaces 
and iron work generally, could you suggest any regular 
time for their meals there ?—I do not think I conld ; 
a great deal depends upon the state of the furnaces 
and the time the men go off. 

251. That is a continuous process?—Yes. With 
reference to the trade that I have named, namely, 
lace clippers and match-box makers, at the latter 
end of last Session I prepared for Mr. Cross a con-., 
solidation of the Acts, which embodied, in fact, all 
that I am now saying, and perhaps it would be con- 
venient if I were to refer you to the different clauses, 
as they would give you the precise points which we 
are now discussing ; for instance, with regard to this 
very case that we have been considering, I have sug- 
gested this provision : “ Provided that a child of the 
“ age of eight years may be employed in the same 
‘** manner and under the same conditions as a child of 
10 years of age in the following occupations: pillow 
lace making, straw plait making, lace clipping, 
lucifer match-box making, and any occupation as 
“ defined” (in a particular schedule) “ carried on in 
“a room in a dwelling-house.” 

252. But if I understand you aright, you said that 
you would have no limitation even if there were 100 
employed ?—Not in those employments. 

253. Would not that create a great deal of jealousy 
with other employers ?—You never get 100 in those 
employments; they are mostly employments carried on 
by the people in little places, and those are all cecu- 
pations of poor people. - 

254. (Chairman.) As you have stated that you 
would allow children to be employed as half-timers in 
those domestic operations at the age of eight, I would 
ask you if you would not require some educational 
standard before admitting them to be employed at so 
early an age?—Upon the abstract principle of the 
advantage of an educational standard, I am quite 
prepared to support it, but I doubt very much the 
possibility of carrying such a proposition at the pre- 
sent time. I do not think that one half the country 
is prepared to send children to work at eight years of 
age with any amount of standard at all. 1 do not say 
in the manufacturing districts, but taking the districts 
where children are not much employed, and where 
there are no school boards, I do not think it would 
be possible to carry out such a regulation before any 
employment at the age of eight. 

255. You would be contented in passing a con- 
solidated Act to allow children to be put to labour 
under certain circumstances, at the age of eight, al- 
though it would involve their never attending school 
daily if they had not done so before ?—It would in- 
volve their attending school half-time. 

256. Of course that all depends upon what the 
definition of half-time would be; but supposing half- 
time to be as now defined in the Workshops Act, that 
would give a very small advantage indeed ?—I assume 
first of all that you will abolish the Workshops Act; 
I start with that point, and you may, after starting 
from the point that you abolish the Workshops Act, 
assume that all the children are to attend half-time as 
defined by the Factories Act. 

257. (Mr. Brand.) I understand that your own 
opinion is that you would, if you could, apply an 
educational test, but you are afraid that it could not 
be managed as there would be very great opposition 
to it ?—Unquestionably. 

258. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Any educational standard 
at this age must necessarily be a very low one ?—A 
very low one of course. 

259. (Chairman.) Not to anticipate the general 
education question, there must be an important dif- 
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ference between a child being permitted to work at 
eight years of age as a half-timer if it had received 
a previous education, of however rudimentary a kind, 
and if it had to go to school.as a half-timer for the 
first time ?— Unquestionably. v 

260. (Mr. Knowles.) Do I understand you rightly, 
with reference to these children at the age of eight, 
to remark that if they were not employed in those 
employments they would go to agricultural work ?— 
Yes; in agricultural districts they may be employed 
at eight years of age in agriculture, and there is no 
necessity to attend school regularly under the Agri- 
cultural Act. : 

261. (Chairman.) Having stated that you desire 
generally to abolish the distinction between factories 
and workshops, I would ask you to inform the Com- 
taission in what particular points the Workshops Act 
as distinguished from the Factories Act has been 
proved inefficient or unsatisfactory ? — Under the 
Workshops Act, section 5 or sub-section 2,  ‘‘any 
«“ bakehouse” is exempted. It says: “This Act 
“ shall not apply to any bakehouse as defined by the 
“‘ Bakehouse Regulation Act.’ There is a similar 
clause in the Factories Act of 1867, and I think that 
that clause should be varied. The object of the Bake- 
house Regulation Act. was only to regulate retail 
bakers, the bakers whose shops you see in the streets ; 
it was not intended to apply to the makers of biscuits 
and confectionery, and a good deal of difficulty has 
arisen in connexion with it. I mentioned at the last 
examination that according to the opinion given us, 
the Bakehouse Regulation Act applies only to the 
place where bread and biscuits are made and baked, 
and that the other parts of the bakehouse are under 
the Workshops and Factories Act. It strikes me that 
it would be very much better to enact that the 
Factories and Workshops Act shall apply to all bake- 
houses used for selling wholesale, so as to give us full 
control over the whole of those establishments, because 
in the place where bread and biscuits are baked they 
may employ a child of any age, and employ him 
between 5 in the morning and 9 at night. 

262. Is it within your knowledge or not that 
children are employed im baking ?—Yes, they are 
employed long hours at biscuit bakers. 

263. (Lord F.. Cavendish.) Would it be easy to 
distinguish between wholesale and retail bakers ?—All 
we want is to include the large biscuit bakers, Peak, 
Frean, and Company, and Huntley and Palmers, and 
Carr, and others of that class. 

264. Has there not under the Workshops Act, been 
some difficulty on account of there being no definition 
of the word “occupier” ?—That has not occurred 
within my knowledge. We have taken the occupier 
where there has been any difficulty to mean the per- 
son who is rated for the premises, and we have never 
had any difficulty in that respect. 

265. You leave the retail bakehouses as they are at 
present ?-—Yes, under the local authority. As far as 


regards baking bread, I would leave them under the | 


present Bakehouses Act, which is administered by the 
local authority, and which refers. principally to the 
sanitary condition of a bakehouse. It has nothing to 
do. with the education of children in retail bakehouses 
beeause they never employ children there. 

266. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there none employed 
under 18 years of age ?—No, there are none employed 
under 18. years of age in bakehouses. 

267. When you say that you would not permit them 
to work between the present hours, of course that 
refers to women and children, and not to men ?—Not 
to men of course. 

268. (Chairman.) Would you not put any bake- 
house under the Factory Act if it employed children ? 
—I should not, from the reason that they do not em- 
ploy them. In a bakehouse they may not employ 
children. 

269. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is it impossible, by reason 
of the nature of the trade, that they should be allowed ? 
—Under the Bakehouse Act no person under 18 
could be employed between the hours of 9 at night 
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and 5 in the morning ; 9 o’clock is the time at which 
all the retail bakers begin their work, and they are 
prohibited from employing anybody under 18 during 
those hours. We want to catch the people who are 
employed in the daytime, and the biscuit bakers bake 
in the day. 

270. (Mr. Knowles.) Do they employ many above 
18 ?—Yes, very largely. 

271. With regard to the retail bakehouses, do they 
employ women much’?’—They may employ them in 
the daytime, but I never knew women makers of 
bread ina bakery. . 

272. This Act only refers, I think, to men ?--Vir- 
tually it applies to men, and it applies only to the 
sanitary condition of bakehouses. _ 

273. What would you suggest as a. limit of the 
labour of men in bakehouses ?—I do not propose to 
touch the labour of men; under the Factory Act the 
labour of men is not touched. 

274. (Mr. Brand.) Within your knowledge, is the 
3rd section of this Act put in operation by the local 
authorities ?—In some districts it is, and in some 
parts of London it is, but in some it is not ; 14 depends 
upon the local authority and the medical officer. 

275. Then notwithstanding all the regulations 
which are so enjoined, children may happen to be em- 
ployed in a bakehouse ?—Hxcept that it is a labour 
which they can hardly do, and it is not frequent to 
employ them. 

276. But it is possible ?—It. is possible, of course. 

277. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know of any cases 
of children being employed ?—No, not at night; I 
have not heardof any. I have inquired of the medical 
officers in London upon that subject, and although 
they do not inspect those places perhaps, very often, 
the general evidence which I have had is that as a 
rule none but men are employed at night. 

278. (Chairman.) Are.you speaking now of retail 
bakers ?—Yes. 

279. (Mr. Brand.) That would not be likely to 
come under your notice, would it?—Not under my 
personal notice. The only information that I have of 
bakehouses is with regard to the large biscuit bakers, 
and so on. 

280. (Chairman.) Would you now be so good as to 
go on with your remarks upon the Act ?—The first 
paragraph of section 6 says: “No child under the 
“ age of eight years shall be employed in any handi- 
“ craft.” Isee no reason why the enactment of the 
Act of 1874—that no child should be employed under 
10—should not apply to workshops, provided you ex- 
empt from them the occupations which I have named, 

281. So that 10 should be the limit of age gene- 
rally speaking for all trades whatsoever ?—Yes, for 
all trades, whatsoever, with the exceptions, which I 
have mentioned. The next is number 2, which 
says: ‘‘No child shall be employed on any one day 
“ in any handieraft for a period of more than six and 
“ a half hours, and such employment shall take place 
*< between the hours of 6 in the morning and 8 at 
“ night.” The first part of that clause of course 
stands upon a child being employed on any one day 
in any handicraft for a period of more than six and 
a half hours, but it is an absolute necessity that that 
employment should be restricted as it isin the Fac- 
tory Act, and that it should be either before on or 
after 12 o’clock, and that the honrs of employment 
should be taken between the same hours as those for 
young persons, namely 6.and 6, 7 and 7, or 8 and 8. 

282. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Six hours would in the 
the case you last mention bring you to 2 o’clock, 
would it not ?—Yes. If a clause were put in to 
permit them to work from 8 to. 8 you would have to 
make a special arrangement for the divisions of the 
hours of the day. 

283. (Mr. Knowles.) A similar arrangement to 
that in the Factory Act of 1874 would. meet that, 
would it not ?-Yes. The next is number 3. This 
clause requires to be entirely remodelled and the 
adoption of the hours of the Act of 1867 that no 
persons should work except between 6 and 6 or 7 and 
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7, or under modification between 8to 8. This clause 
as it is worded allows the 104 hours’ work to be taken 
between 5 in the morning and 9 at night. I men- 
tioned at my last examination the strong objections 
which I thought there were to allowing any labour of 
young persons or women to be carried on ‘as late as 
9 at night. I think that the greater portion of the 
masters, and certainly a very large number of the 
workpeople would not object to an alteration in that 
respect to the hour of eight being the limit at night. 
Number 4 is “ No child, young person, or woman 
“ shall be employed in any handicraft on Sunday.” 
«“ That I think should be retained unquestionably. 
Tt is rather curious that in the. first Factory Act 
there is no prohibition of Sunday labour at all, but 
that was merely from the habit of all the factories 
in the factory districts closing on Sunday, and it 
was not thought necessary to-enact it. Then, with 
regard to the second part of this clause, which says 
“ where not more than five persons are employed in 
“ the same establishment, and where such employ- 
«“ ment consistsin making articles to be sold by retail 
“ on the premises, or in repairing articles of a like 
“ nature to those sold by retail on the premises,” I 
do think that that should not be continued. 

284. (Chairman.) With regard to this sub-section 
have not doubts been expressed whether Sunday rest 
is absolutely required in all cases ?—I never heard a 
doubt expressed upon that. 

285. Then the exception which you have just men- 
tioned ‘only refers to half-holidays ?—It only refers to 
the Saturday half-holiday. 

286. And that I understand you would abolish ?— 
I should abolish the exception. 

287. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you abolish the excep- 


tion in the case of blast-furnaces ?—-We are now upon - 


the Workshops Act, but with regard to blast-furnaces, 
if we go to the Factory Act of 1867 we shall come to 
a different category of reasons. At present we are 
only upon the Workshops Act, and we have not 
spoken of any exception under the Factory Act of 
1867. ‘There area variety of modifications with re- 
gard to blast furnaces, iron mills, letter-press-printers, 
and other trades, upon which we have said nothing as 
et. 

288. (Sir: C. Du Cane.) I understand you to say 
that you know of no case in which the exception in 
this sub-section has been construed to apply to the 
exemption from employment on Sunday ?~No; I 
have not had any difficulty upon that point, and the 
reason why I think you can properly abolish the ex- 
emption with ‘respect to allowing people to work on 
the Saturday half-holiday, is that in a subsequent part 
of the Act, there is a modification which the Secre- 
tary of State can sanction, giving permission to a 
portion of the hands to substitute another day for the 
Saturday half-holiday ; so that you would provide for 
any difficulty which was supposed to exist when this 
clause was passed as to keeping open a repairing shop 
on market days of a like nature. 

289. (Chairman.) There is not the same necessity 
for that altered half-holiday being recorded ?—Not 
that I amaware of. The Secretary of State has power 
under the modification to grant the substitution of 
another day for the Saturday half-holiday, and in 
administering that it is always coupled with the con- 
dition that they are to put up a notice in their mill of 
the day for which they substitute the Saturday. I 
have never had any difficulty.” 

290. Will you now notice the sections under which 
‘difficulties have arisen or which you disapprove of >— 
I have something to say with regard to section 10. 

291. Before coming to that I would ask you whether 
in section 8 the ‘sanitary provisions with respect to 
fans are sufficient in small workshops, that is to say, 
although the person using the grindstone may be pro- 
tected, is this protection sufficient in the whole work- 
shop ?—I think/it'is upon the whole for the putting 
up of the fans. 

292. Now will you go to section 10?—That. sec- 
tion relates to the powers of the inspectors and 
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sub-inspectors of factories. It gives the inspector of 
factories power to enter a workshop where any person 
is at work at any handicraft, and it imposes upen 
him the necessity of proving that the person is at 
work. It has happened on several occasions that a 
person has shut the door in his face, and he cannot go 
in because he would be trespassing unless he was pre- 
pared to prove the working of some person at that 
time ; and therefore I think that the power of the in- 
spector should be the same precisely as that under the 
Factory Act, that he should have power to enter any 
place which he believes to be a factory. 

293. That is an illustration of the imperfections of 
this Act, that he has not the power of entrance unless 
he can show that the shop is at work ?—Just so. 

294. I believe he cannot prosecute even if he finds 
workpeople on the premises unless he can prove that 
they are actually at work ?—And Ido not think he 
should; I do not think that the mere fact of their 
being on the premises ought to saddle the occupier 
or the manufacturer with the responsibility of their 
being at work; I think that he is bound to prove 
their being at work. 

295. Even if they are on the premises after legal 
hours and not resident in the building ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; that may be primd facie evidence, and it may 
be a sort of moral evidence that they were at work ; 
but, although I have got a case of that kind-at the pre- 
sent moment, I should not think of prosecuting the 
men unless | could prove that they were at work; 
and I think that it would be avery dangerous thing 
indeed to do. 

296. Would it not, be very difficult to detect work 
after hours, for as soon as the inspector appeared, or 
was signalled, any workpeople who might be occupied 
at the time might put away their implements and 
appear to be innocently there ?—Undoubtedly they 
do that sometimes; I think we must put up with that 


rather than push the case too hard as against a manu- © 


facturer. 

297. Supposing you found in a paper factory work- 
people on the premises after legal work hours, would 
not that be considered a primdéd facie ground for pro- 
secuting ?>—Certainly ; but I should never prosecute 
on- such evidence. There is a clause in the Factory 
Act of 1844, clause 52, I think it is, which says, “If 
“* any person shall be allowed to enter or be in any 
“ factory, except at meal timesor during the stoppage 
‘of the whole machinery of the factory, or for the 
“ sole purpose of bringing tea or other articles of food 
% to the workers in a factory between the hours of 
“ 4 and 5 of the clock in the afternoon, it shall be 
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“evidence, unless the contrary shall be proved, that - 


“ such person was then employed in that factory.” 
Of course if the person was proved not to be at work, 
you have no case whatever. 

298. Of course where paper machinery is used, and 
the machinery is not running, that would narrow the 
chances of illegal work ?—Or even if the machinery 
were running, I think you are bound to prove that a 
person was at work; and I think that it would be a 
very dangerous thing to say that because a person 
was in a factory at a prohibited hour, therefore the 
master was liable toa penalty. The Factory Act, I 
think, goes quite far enough in saying that if a person 
is in the factory doing anything at all during the meal 
time, whether it is a manufacturing process or not, 
the occupier shall be liable for it, but I should be very 
sorry to go beyond that; it would be avery dangerous 
thing indeed. 

299. Is there not extreme difficulty in convicting 
persons for employing children after legal hours in 
small establishments, at present called workshops, 
unless they are not allowed to have them on the pre- 
mises >—There is some difficulty, but I do not think 
that it is an insuperable difficulty. Of course there 
are certain trades, such as milliners or straw plaiters, 
or occupations of that sort, in which, if they hear the 
inspector coming, they could drop their work, and I 
should be very sorry if the sub-inspector were to go 


into.-a court and charge a person with working, 
(e ‘ 
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unless he or somebody else did see them at work. In 
the case of milliners it occurs that the mistress will 
say'that they were stopping and talking with her, or 
some such excuse as that. | 

300. But supposing the legal hours of work to close 
at 6 o’clock, and you found chiidren in a workshop at 
8 o'clock, is it fairly conceivable that they could be 
there for any lawful purpose ?—No; I quite agree 
with you there, but I do not like to go so far as to say 
that therefore you should punish the occupier. I have 
a case precisely in the same point of view. A sub- 
inspector visited a place, and saw the hands were 
leaving at 9 o'clock; that, you say, was primd facte 
evidence that they were employed, and doubtless they 
were employed. I should be very sorry for him to 
prosecute unless he could prove it distinctly ; I think 
it is very important that the absolute work should 
be proved. : 

301. Is there anything more with regard to section 
10 which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com- 
mission ?—With regard to any person obstructing the 
inspector or the sub-inspector, under this clause there 
is no knowing what the obstruction is; there is no 
definition of what an obstruction shall be, therefore it 
would be necessary to apply to this the same definition 
as is applied in the Factory Act as to what shall be an 
obstruction to an inspector. There is a difficulty here, 
because one great help in getting evidence in a factory 
is, that we have power to take an examination of any 
person that we find in the factory, and therefore we 
frequently get the truth from examining a person and 
taking it down in writing, when we could not get it in 
any other way, and we have no power to do that in a 
workshop. 

302. Have you been practically refused the infor- 
mation that you have desired under the Workshops 
Act, which could not have been refused under the 
Factories Act ?—Yes, certainly. In a case which 
occurred the other night when the inspector asked the 
workwomen what they were doing after 9 o’clock, they 
said, ‘“‘ We do not choose to tell you.” 

303. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are not the powers 
of your inspectors with respect to sanitary matters 
more limited under the "Workshops Act, than under 
the Factories Act ?—They have very little power 
under the Workshops Actat all, they have only power 
to inquire; but that will come out in a future section. 

804. Would it be advisable to extend the operation 
of the Factory Act to the inspection on the sanitary 
state of workshops?—I wish 10 extend the powers 
which the inspectors of factories have in sanitary 
matters to all the factories and workshops, which we 
shall come to by-and-bye. 

305. (Chairman.) What is the next section that 
you wish to refer to ?—The next section is section 14. 
This section has reference to the school attendance of 
children employed in workshops; and upon that I 
think I have already expressed an opinion that child- 
ren should be placed under precisely the same regu- 
lations as in factories. 

306. So that half-time should mean education for 
one attendance five days a week ?—Yes, or two atten- 
dances per day on alternate days. 

307. The alternate day system is very popular in 
some particular trades, is it not ?—Unquestionably. 

308. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider that 
one of those two alternatives can be practically ap- 
plied to all trades carried on in workshops of that 
description ?—Yes, to all occupations. 

309. (Chairman.) Will you state whether the utter 
inefficiency of the provisions of this Act in the matter 
of education has come much under your notice ?— 
Constantly. Wherever this Act is in operation, the 
utter futility of this section has come strongly before 
me, both as regards the time at which the children 
attend the school, that is to say, their regular atten- 
dance at school, and also as to the class of school that 
they are in the habit of attending. 

310. In the first place, is there much difficulty in 
getting the half-timers received in schools ?—In certain 
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districts there is a very great objection to taking | 
half-timers in the better class of schools. 

311. By half-timers, as I understand, you mean as 
defined by the Factories Act?—Under either the 
Factories or the Workshops Act. 

312. (Mr, Brand.) Will you mention whether the 
class of schools that you speak of are schools that were 


-established since or before the passing of the Hduca- 


tion Act of 1870 ?—At the present time, the children 
in the workshops districts attend the school that suits 
them best. Generally it is a private adventure school, 
the master or mistress of which is a friend of their 
parents, who prefer sending their children to those 
schools, in the first place, from a feeling of friendship 
to the poor creature who keeps the school, and in the 
next place, from the great readiness which that per- 
son has to pass over any irregularity of attendance, 
and generally from the influence which the parents 
have over them. 

318. (Chairman.) Do you find the indisposition 
on the part of schoolmasters to receive half-timers 
greater in the case of the half-time’ as required by this 
Act, or as required by the Factories Act ?>—Unques- 
tionably, where they will admit half-timers, frequently 
they would not admit the workshop children, because 
when they are half-timers they can get them to attend 
regularly so as to count in making up the tables for 
the Committee of Council on Education, but the 
workshop children give them no assistance in that 
respect. In point of fact they reduce very consider- 
ably the standard of their school, and therefore fre- 
quently are the means of depriving them of what they 
would otherwise have. 

814, Have you anything to say upon the subse- 
quent educational clauses of the Act ?—I need not 
say anything more against this clause, because I have 
expressed a general opinion that this clause ought to 
be revised, and the clause in the Factory Acts ac- 
cepted. — 

315, With regard to section 15, have you anything 
to say ?--No. 

316. I want to ask you, with regard to section 15, 
whether the responsibility imposed by this section 
has been the right one; I mean whether it ought not 
to be shared by the occupier and the parent ?—-The 
same responsibility is put upon the parent here as is 
put upon the parent under the Factory Act, and the 
same responsibility upon the occupier as under the 
Factory Act. The Factory Act says that the parents 
of children employed shall cause every child to attend 
some school, and there are very nearly the same 
words employed here. Then the Factory Act says 
that an occupier of a factory in which a child is 
employed shall procure a certificate of its having 
been at school, that is under section 16. 

317. (Chairman.) In fact, if a child misses labour 
for one day out of 14 it would take away the basis of 
prosecution >—I am afraid it might be argued so; but 
we have not been met by a legal opponent; in these 
cases generally the whole thing is admitted at once. 

318. In your district have you known cases where 
children have changed their employers frequently ?— 
No, I have never had a difficulty of that kind. I am 
only speaking of the exact words of the clause, but 
those words are never debated, because, in fact, we 
never take a case unless we have certain evidence 
beforehand ; but we should be liable to that sort of 
argument. } 

319. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the penalty under sec- 
tion 15 rigidly enforced ?—-It is constantly enforced, 
not the full penalty of 20s., but constantly enforced 
against parents either the full penalty or in a modified 
form. 1 would refer to sub-section 1 of section 14, 
which says, “every child who is employed in a work- 
“ shop shall attend school for at least 10 hours in - 
“ every week during the whole of which he is so 
“ employed.” That undoubtedly is a difficulty, be- 
cause if one were put to the direct proof, perhaps no 
matter how very plain the intention of the words 
is, one can hardly. ever prove that a child had been 
employed during a whole week. 
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320. Chairman.) Will you now proceed to section 
16?—Section 16 is, “ Every occupier of a workshop 
‘‘ who has employed a child for any time amounting 
“ in the whole to not less than 14 days,” and so on. 
There is no doubt a great deal of difficulty in that 
respect, because that is too long atime. I think that 
the section of the Factory Act should be adopted, 
that the occupier of a factory should produce a certifi- 
cate of a child’s attendance at school during the fore- 
gone week, and that it should not exceed a week’s 
employment without a certificate. Under the Factory 
Act if a child is at work in a factory for half a day 
it must go to school. for a whole week, and there 
would be a great advantage in assimilating the Acts 
in that respect. 

321. In fact, there is no good reason why in a work- 
shop there should be any more lax provision ?—None 
whatever. The whole of those regulations in the 
Workshop Act, and a great many of, those in the 
Factory Act of 1867, were proposed because the Acts 
were experiments; it was not known how they could 
be carried out, or how they would be accepted. 

322. You think that the Workshop Act must be 
taken as having been a tentative measure ?—Entirely 
so. Then section 17 empowers the inspector upon 
application to require the occupier to pay the school 
fee for a child, which fee is to be deducted from the 
child’s wages. I would. propose that that section 
should be continued. I have only had one instance of 
having been applied to under that, but at the same 
time it may occasionally be necessary. The latter part 
of that section goes to the power of an inspector to 
annul the certificate of a schoolmaster. That opens 
up entirely the question as to what kind or class» of 
school those children should attend. 

323. By the Act of 1874 the schools must be certi- 
fied, must they not, by the inspector to the Privy 
Council ?>—Yes. 

324. Would you make any exception from that in a 
ease of other factories than workshops ?—No, I should 
not make any exception at all, guarded as it is in the 
Act of 1874, by the necessity of the Education Depart- 
ment being able to publish that the locality is sup- 
plied with efficient schools, and that full and ample 
notice should be given. I would not, for a moment, 
propose that that section should be applied to work- 
shops or to any factories whatever without that con- 
dition, that you must certify that in the locality there 
is ample school accommodation and efficient schools, 
to which all the children could go; that must be a 
first condition, and that parents must have full and 
ample notice that the children would be required to 
go to some of those schools. 

325. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You stated that it 
might be a question whether efficient schools would 
decline 10 take half-timers ?—Efficient schools will not 

decline to take half-timers when there is room for 
_. them, because the Education Department have issued 
a notice that any school which refuses to admit half- 
timers will not be entitled to the grant. At present 
the grounds of refusal always are, that there is not 
room ; I may mention with respect to school boards, 
that there are many places in my district where the 
Committee of Council on Education have given notice 
for the formation of school boards, but some time 
»must elapse before new schools can be opened. A 
certain time, six months, must elapse after that notice 
has been given, to give the school board time to 
prepare their plans,;and their plans have to be ap- 
proved, so that time goes on, and possibly it may be 
two or three years before sufficient schools are erected. 

326. (Chairman.) That would be the outside, 
would it not ?—Yes, it goes up by notices of six 
months. 

327. But supposing it to be required that in all 
working establishments any child up to the age of 14 
or 13, even if it’ can pass a certain standard, shall 
attend school half-time, that would still give a privi- 
lege of exemption to children employed in factories 
which is not enjoyed by any other children, would it 
not ?—I scarcely see how that would be the case. 


328. I believe it is the case that by the Education 
Act, where the Act is made compulsory, a child must 
attend school twice a day for two and a half to three 
hours in each part of the day ?—-Yes. 

329. Under the strictest Factory Act just now the 
half-timers would only attend school for three hours 
daily during five days in the week ?—Yes. 

330. So that the education obligation would still 
be relaxed in favour of children employed in factories ? 
—Yes, undonbtedly. 

331. (Mr. Brand.) Is that the case in Scotland ?— 
Yes, there is a difficulty in Scotland; it has been con- 
tended.that the Elementary Education Act, Scotland, 
overrides the Factory Act, and some school boards in 
Scotland have been refusing to allow children to be 
employed in factories, and endeavouring to force them . 
to go to school all day. 

332. (Chairman.) Practically in Scotland the en- 
forced education has made a little difficulty, has it 
not ?—Yes, a little, but they have hardly had any 
half-time education in Scotland up to the present 
time ; but few children under 13 years of age have 
been employed under the factories system. 

333. (Mr. Brand.) Was that on account of the 
Act, or what ?—It was mainly on this account, 
that the Factory Act was made to suit the habits of 
the English people. In England the dinner hour is 
generally at 12 or 1, and the children are employed 
either before or after the dinner hour, and go to 
school when not at work. In Scotland the dinner 
hour is from 2 to 3, and the children, if they were 
to attend upon the half-time system, and to work in 
the factory from 6 till 1, and then go to the school, 
were placed in this difficulty, that the schools in 
Scotland were all from 10 to 3, and consequently the 
children who worked in the factory from 6 till 1 
could not obtain three hours’ schooling when they 
went to school, and the same with the- children who 
would go to school in the morning, they could not 
get to the factory and get a proper amount of work 
in the afternoon. Then the alternate day system 
could not be in operation, because if a manufacturer 
wished to work the alternate day system, he must 
lessen the hours of work by half an hour a day, and 
so the manufacturers declined the system altogether. 
There were certain manufacturers, for instance Baxters 
of Dundee, and Edwards of Dundee, and one or two 
other people, who adopted the half-time system, but 
they have to change their sets at 12 o’clock in the 
middle of their work, which of course was a very 
great inconvenience; they had to slower the speed of 
the machinery, and to give notice at the time when 
the children would change, and it was only the abso- 
lute necessity that they had for obtaining labour that 
caused them to do it. 

834. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Then practically no 
children under 18 are employed in Scotland in fac- 
tories ?—Very few, the number is increasing now. 

335. Under last year’s Act no children would be 
employed up to the age of 14, upon the half-time 
system ?—But that does not come into operation 
yet. 

836. Not on Ist of January next ?—No, not until 
notice is given that every place is well supplied with 
efficient schools. That is quite a conditional enact- 
ment. I do not think that it will come into operation 
in any place on the 1st of January next. 

337. (Chairman.) It comes into operation, does it 
not, in any place that has sufficient schools ?—Where 
it has been declared to be so. I do not think the 
Committee of Council could very well select two or 
three places and declare them ; they would have to 
adopt some general measure which would apply to a 
large section of the country. 

338. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Even in the Scotch 
towns would that be so ?—Scotch towns are very 
badly provided with schools indeed. 

339. (Chairman.) Would you consider that the 
rate of half-time up to 10 years of age is a practical 
benefit to education if the children were kept at 
home, or at all events did not attend school up to that 
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time ?—No, certainly not; I look to their being com- 
pelled to attend school under the school board. ‘Some 
means of compulsory education must be spread all 
over the country shortly, and therefore they will go 
to school the whole day up to 10 years of age 
wherever compulsory powers are adopted by school 
boards. 

340. Considering that at present we are very far 
from having a general compulsory system, do I under- 
stand that you would not be in favour of some educa- 
tional standard being exacted from a child at the age 
of 10 before he was allowed to come upon work as a 
half-timer ?—I think you may do that eventually, but 
unless you had the very lowest possible standard you 
could not do it now. 

341. We will suppose that a child would be fitted 
to come on to work at half-time and was required to 
produce a certificate of his having passed the second 
standard ?—-Then it comes to the original point, what 
certificate is he to produce? Is he to produce a certi- 
ficate from the certified master of an efficient school, 
and if there is no efficient school what certificate is he 
to produce, ; 

342. I understood that there would be an exception 
where there was no efficient school, but I think from 
what you have told the Commission that it cannot 
be more than two years from now before there is an 
efficient school in every place ?—I did not quite say 
that; I said that where the Committee of Council had 
given notice for the formation of a school ‘board there 
possibly might be an efficient school within two years, 
but I am not prepared to say that the Committee of 
Council have selected every place where a school 
board is required and have given notice. I merely 
mentioned that in some places within my knowledge 
the Committee of Council have given such notice, and 
school boards will eventually be supplied, but there 
are a number of places where no notice whatever has 
been given by the Committee of Council, and there- 
fore no school board. 

343. You do not think that the provision would be 
reasonable that they might come on as half-timers at a 
certain moderate standard, subject to the exceptions 
already known to the law, that in a particular district 
the means of going to a good school was non-exist- 
ing >—As education is now to become general, I con- 
fess that I cannot see the necessity or the advisability 
of requiring a child who wants to labour in a factory 
at the age of 10 years to produce a certificate of at- 
tainments which you do not require of every child of 
10 years. I do not see myself any special reason why 
a child working in a factory should be bound to pro- 
duce a certificate of having passed a certain standard, 
which you do not require of any other child. 

344. Would not that hold good of requiring educa- 
tion for factory children at all; might you not say 
that, as education was becoming general, there need 
be no special educational requirements for factory 
children ?—I presume you mean that factory children 
sheuld not be employed at all. 

345. No; I mean that we should not legislate 
specially for the education of factory children ?—You 
legislate I apprehend: specially for factory children, 
because they are obliged to be employed for certain 
reasons, and the real object of legislating for the edu- 
cation of factory children, was to prevent them being 
employed; that undoubtedly was the reason of the 
original education clauses in the Factory Act. If you 
send them to school they certainly will not be employed 
but if you send them to school up to the age of 10, 
and they would have the advantage of a good school, 
then it strikes me that there is no special reason why 
you should require a certificate because they are 
obliged to work in a factory, any more than you 
require it from children who are perhaps better off, 
for you force thé ‘parent to bring a child up to a 
certain standard at the age of 10. 


346. If education in the country was compulsory 


on. children of all classes whatever, there would be no 
necessity for a special educational purpose to legislate 
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in that respect for factory children ?—I ‘presume it 
will be compulsory. a 

347. But Parliament having long legislated especi- 
ally for the education of factory children, I would ask 
you whether you think it unreasonable, that it should 
require that before coming on as a half-timer they 
should, have received some education, so that the 
somewhat fitful education of the half-time system 
might not be the first that they would have received ? 
—I ‘see that the Legislature already puts upon the 
half-timers a very considerable restriction at the end 
of this period of serving this half-time, and it strikes 
me that it does not seem an unreasonable thing; 
if a child has attended a school half-time, and does 
not show that it has made a proper use of attending 
half-time, it is not an unreasonable thing to say, You 
shall attend school a little longer. But in the case of 
a child who wants to go to work, and who for all pur- 
poses may at the end of three years be perfectly able 
to pass the second standard required from it, I do 
not think it would be altogether right, looking to the 
condition of the parents and their means of providing 
for it, to require of a child before it went to work that, 
because it is going to be employed in a factory, it 
should passa certain standard of education. It seems 
to me putting a restriction on at both ends. The Act 
has already put a restriction on at one end, and I 
think that that is quite sufficient, that in case you 
have proof that the child has not. made all the use of 
its going to school that. it ought to have done, you 
keep him as a half-timer. But in the case of a child 
who wants to go to work at a factory, it would be 
rather a serious thing to prevent its going to a factory 
atthe age of 10 because it had not arrived at a cer- 
tain standard. 

348. Is not ‘the reason why Parliament interferes 
with the education of a factory child, that the parent 
is seeking to make money at. an early age out of the 
labour of his child :—Yes. ' 

849. And that unless you so interfere, the State at 
present does not interfere to require his school atten- 
dance ?—In the case of a child of 10 years of age, the 
restriction of the requirement of a certificate of attain- 
ments might deprive the parent of any value of the 
child’s labour altogether, whereas that which the Act 
of 1874 enunciates still gives the parent’ the value of 
the labour that the child does; it only prevents him 
getting a little more wages than he otherwise would 
do from the child. In such a case it seems tome a 
very much greater interference between the father and 
the child than in the other case. 

350. As the law now stands, a child may be sent to 
agricultural labour at eight years of age, and at 10 
he may be put into a factory or workshop, and only 
be required to go to school as a half-timer ?—Yes 
that is so. “ft : 

351, Will not the difficulty experienced by school- 
masters be very great if that distinction in the law is 
maintained ?—That is another point altogether, that 
comes to the question of agricultural labour. My 
belief is that there are hardly any children employed 
in agriculture at the age of eight. The law says eight 
years of age, but the fact is no children are employed 
in agriculture at that age. In the census returns the 
numbers are as small are possible. 

352. They are employed at nine, are they not ?—Very 
few indeed under 10. When Mr. Pell brought his 
motion forward I went fully into the question, and 
prepared statistics for Mr. Cross, and I was surprised 
to find how very few children under 10 were employed 
in agriculture, and especially how very few girls were 
so employed. 

353. Have you found inconvenience and complaint 
on account of the new form of certificate, which is 
required from the schoolmasters for half-time children ? 
—The form of certificate as given in the Workshops 
Act is, of course, of no value at all, but throughout 
my district, and, [ believe, in Mr. Baker’s too, we have 
adopted the factory certificates; there is no difficulty 
whatever about it, I provide every workshop oceupier 
with a small certificate book, and I send it to him free; 
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we sénd everything from the office free of all expense, 
so that there can be no difficulty whatever. 

854. Do you supply the child with the book ?— 
No, either the oceupier or the father, as the case may 
be, but the schoolmaster fills it up regularly. With 
regard to the form of school certificate generally, I 
may have something to say, but this is simply appli- 
cable to the workshops certificate. The Workshops 
Act gives the form of certificate, but in one of the 
sections it says that the Secretary of State may ap- 
prove of any other form. We accordingly applied to 
the Secretary of State to direct a certificate to be 
printed, and that certificate is used all through the 
country in a little certificate book. There is no. diffi- 
culty at all in that, but this clause should not be allowed 
to. remain, of course.. 

355. What suggestion have you to make with 
regard to the future form of school certificate ?—The 
present form of school certificate you will see in the 
Factory Act of 1844; it gives for eyery day of the 
week the time that the children are at school, from such 
an hour to such an hour every day, the name of the 
child, and the causes of absence. In a very large mill 
where they employ 200 or 300 children, that throws 
an enormous amount of labour upon the schoolmaster, 
and undoubtedly a great many schoolmasters object 
very much to filing them up. Ishould simply propose 
that whenever a school is a school under inspection,— 
and that is a school where we have access to the 
register, and where they are bound to keep a register,— 
the form which was recommended by a meeting of 
schoolmasters in Lancashire and Yorkshire should 
be adopted, and that. they should not be required to 
fill up the precise period, but that they should fill up 
simply A. when absent. ‘That form should, be suffi- 
cient for all schools which were under inspection, and 
over which we have some hold. Then with respect 
to private schools they should be compelled to adopt 
the old form, because we have no hold upon them 
where there is no committee or no governing bedy ; 
then there should be a form upon which the children’s 
names should be written on the top of the certificate 
book ; the certificate should be filled in week after 
week, which would save an immense deal of trouble. 
The children are required to attend school three hours 
in the morning and afternoon, and in the afternoon 
there are hardly any schools that they can attend three 
hours, but.two hours to two hours and.a.half is the 
time. I think the proper way would he to require 
them to attend one legal attendance per day, under 
the Elementary Education Act, or two legal attendances 
per day when working on the alternate day, system. 
We are obliged to see the law evaded every day because 
a vast number of schools will not be open for three 
hours in the afternoon, but still the children are 
required to attend the three hours. 

356. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it not the case that 
when compulsory byelaws have been passed by school 
boards under the provisions of the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act, a. child is obliged to attend school twice 
a day unless he is employed in a factory ?—Un- 
doubtedly. . 

357. But if he is employed in a factory he need 
only attend half as much as a. child not so employed ? 
—In England that is so. 

358. Is it. not reasonable then that some. secu- 
rity should be taken for a child having received a 
certain amount of education before he can be so em- 
ployed ?—If all the children attend school up to the 
age of 10 years under compulsory powers, they all 
have equal opportunities and equal advantages. I do 
not see that because a child is obliged to labour there- 
fore you should require him to take a higher standard 
than a child who was not obliged to go out, to labour. 

859. Take the case of a child who comes. into a 
town where compulsory byelaws are enforced, and 
that he is employed in a factory ; he only has. to attend 
school half-time ; but if he is not employed ina factory 
he i obliged, is he not, to attend school the full time ? 
mL OSecjdeass) 

360. That child who had been employed in a place 
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where his education had been neglected is, by the half- 
time provision placed in a worse position as regards 
education than a child who has not been so situated ? 
—Undoubtedly as regards the attendance at school, 
because all the children who work upon the half-time 
system either in factories or in workshops are in a 
worse position as regards attendance at school than 
those children who attend all day. 

361. Would your objection be as strong to re- 
quiring a certificate of a certain amount of attendance 
in the past as to requiring the passing of a certain 
standard ? — My objection would not. be so great 
certainly. 

362. (Mr. Brand.) Has it not been an acknow- 
ledged evil of the half-time system that the parents 


do not send their children. to school until they begin - 


to. work ?—Unquestionably that has been so. 

363. Would it not be a certain remedy in that case 
io apply a preliminary test >—It would be of course 
an advantage to the education of the child, but then 
we must look to the fact that we shall have compul- 
sory education all over the whole country. 

364. But. failing direct compulsion, would not the 
difficulties in educating the children of this country 
be met toa great extent by applying a preliminary 
test, not only to children employed in factories and 
workshops, but also to children employed in every 
industrial occupation ?— I see no ‘objection upon 
principle to a test being applied to all children attain- 
ing a certain age, the same as is done at Hton and 
elsewhere, where if a boy does not get his remove by a 
certain age he goes; but I cannot exactly see that 
because a child is compelled to labour it should there- 
fore be put under a heavier test than a child who had 
not been compelled to labour ; that is my difficulty. 

365. That is hardly the point; of course the diffi- 
culty of education is the real difficulty. I. presume 
even in your opinion in the case of those children 
who are obliged to earn their livelihood, failing direct 
compulsion, you can only attain the object of the 
education of a child by indirect compulsion, and what 
I asked you is this, whether failing direct compulsion 
you would not remedy the evils attending the want 
of education in the country by some sort of preli- 
minary test ? — Undoubtedly that would be some 
mitigation of the evil, but the only question in my 
mind is whether that mitigation of the evil is not 
rather worse than the evil itself in respect to the 
penton under which it places the parents of a 
child. 

366. No doubt with regard to Irish children, if you 
had a preliminary test you would be actually pro- 
hibiting a great many children from earning their 
living when they migrate to this country ?—Yes, that 
would be so. : 

367. Supposing you were to bring them in gradu- 
ally, say that you were to take five years, and were 
to lay down by Act. of Parliament that after a certain 
date, say 1880, no child should be employed before a 
certain age, unless it had made a given number of 
attendances, would you see any great: difficulty or the 
same difficulty in that?—I do not see the same 
amount of difficulty, of course, because after the lapse 
of a certain time the means of education will be much 
more open to all than is the case now, and therefore I 
do not see the same amount of difficulty in that ease 
that I should do in applying the same principle at an 
earlier date. The objection that I have to the prin- 
ciple of course remains the same, but of course the 
application of it would be easier at a remote date than 
it would be at a more recent period. 

868. In your opinion would that be practicable ?— 
I see a good deal of difficulty with respect to so many 
certificates on general grounds. I think perhaps that 
would be a matter of detail, but when we say that 


children have to produce a certificate of a surgeon, a ' 


certificate of age, and a certificate of education, we 
create a great deal of difficulty, and put a great many 
restrictions upon the labour of children, and certainly 
my opinion is that we should not go too far in that 
direction. 
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369. Are you at all acquainted with the German 
law with respect to that?—Yes, I am acquainted 
generally with the law of Prussia. In Prussia the 
principle is that every child shall go to school, I think, 
from the age of five until it passes for its communion, 
which is generally about the age of 12. There are 
various exceptions made for children who are em- 
ployed in labour, and. they are not very strictly carried 
out. 

370. When you mentioned just now their legal 
attendance under the Elementary Education Act, what 
constitutes that ?—I could not exactly tell that ; it is 
two hours. in the afternoon, I think, and three hours 
in the morning. The reason I mention that is, that a 
child by the Factory Act is required to attend three 
hours every day if the schools are open, but many 
schools are only open for two hours in the afternoon, 
and therefore if you put one legal attendance it would 
be the legal attendance which entitles the school to 
claim the capitation grant for the attendance of that 
child. 

371. Have you considered the desirability of bring- 
ing children employed in agriculture under some 
regulations so far as regards the age, the employment, 
and the educational requirements of the Act ?—I do 
not see the difficulty of applying the factory regula- 
lations as to the age of children, to children employed. 
in agriculture, but I do think that there would be 
some difficulty, although not very great difficulty, in 
applying the half-time system or the alternate day 
system to children employed in agriculture. 

372. Would there be the same difficulty in applying 
the system, as laid down by the Act which was passed 
the other day, requiring a certain number of attend- 
ances ?—TI do not think that there would be a great 
deal of difficulty in applying that. 

373. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understand your argu- 
ment to be that, by the time it would be practicable 
to apply the test, education would be so universally 
diffused as virtually to render the test unnecessary ?— 
Yes. With respect to agricultural children, you will 
see by the last Agricultural Act that no child under 
10 is allowed to be employed ina gang. The age is 
raised in Lincolnshire and some parts of England where 
children are employed in hired gangs very largely. 

374. In fact, the whole of your argument rests 
upon the presumed universal adoption of compulsory 
education ?—Yes. 

375. (Chairman.) Supposing that to be still dis- 
tant, should you be content to leave the Factory Act 
with no more satisfactory proposition than the com- 
mencement of half-time at 10?—Yes; I should be 
loth to put any further restriction upon the employ- 
ment of the labour of children. It would not operate 
much in the manufacturing districts in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and places where the factory system 
has been in operation some time, in nearly all of 
which there are school boards with compulsory powers, 
but it would operate very harshly indeed in places 
where there are no school boards and where education 
has been neglected for a long time. 

376. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In such places would 
not the parents feel it very desirable, if there were 
a preliminary test, to secure the attendance of their 
children at school before the half-time age began ?— 
The parents do not care the least about sending their 
children to school. 

877. If they could not obtain their children’s wages 
unless they had sent them to school, would they not 
care about it ?—They would care for the earnings of 
their children, but some time must elapse before they 
acknowledge the necessity of sending their children to 
school. .No child may be employed under the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act who did not attend school 
during the year 1874, and yet very few children have 
been sent to school to qualify for employment in 
agriculture. 

378. (Mr. Knowles.) Would not it be a great in- 
centive to parents to get them educated, provided 
they were not allowed to go to work up to the age 
of 12, unless they had attained a certain standard of 
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education ?—Of course; when you touch the pocket 
you touch the inclination. 

379. Was it found under the Mines Act that the 
fact of their knowing that they could not go to work 
at all under a certain age, unless they could read and 
write, worked with good effect >—The law as to that 
has been altered. 

380. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What you mean is that if 
it is desirable that a child should be employed at all in 
workshop labour, it is not desirable that he should be 
unfairly handicapped against other branches of in- 
dustry ?>—Yes. I would rather not say other branches 
of industry, but it does not seem to me to be fair that 
parents who are obliged to send their children to work 
should be placed under harsher restrictions than the 
parents of other children who are a little above them ; 
it is an extra restriction upon labour. 

381. (Mr. Knowles.) Of course they ought not to 
be handicapped, but is it not desirable that they should 
feel that some responsibility rests upon them to get 
their children educated ?—Undoubtedly, but then I 
think that should be made to apply to all parents, 
whether the children go to work or not. It is rather 
a general feeling that they should be induced by com- 
pulsory powers rather than by exceptional powers 
under the Factory Act. 

382. (Chairman.) In the admission of a child to a 
workshop there is no surgical test required, is there, 
as in the Factory Act ?—No, there is no test whatever 
required. 

383. Then again there is no obligation to hang up 
the rules and the hours of working -—No; which is 
avery important omission indeed. It is avery ad- 
visable thing to notice the meal hour, which to me is 
a most important thing, and all the more important 
because it is very common to give what they call an 
hour for dinner, and I have no doubt that that hour is 
frequently only half an hour, or perhaps less, and we 
have no means of checking it, except that of having a 
notice of the actual hours of work up in the mill. 
The workshop ought to have a notice of the hours of 
work and the hours of meals, and a clock by which 
the hours of work are regulated, just in the same way 
as in factories. 

884. So that it is very difficult, is it not, sometimes 
to find out. how long a child has been employed in a 
workshop ?—Certainly, but that would be cured by 
adopting the enactment of the Factory Act, which says 
that a child shall only be employed for half-time before 
or after dinner, so that we have a pretty certain test 
as to whether it has been employed or not. 

385. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would it be possible 
to do that in small domestic trades ?—I send a notice 
to every workshop, and I do not believe that there is 
one in a hundred that does not put it up voluntarily. 
We always tell them that it is rather to their advan- 
tage when they put it up, because then the hands 
know what the masters can demand of them, and they 
would have no complaints to make. ‘hat is simply a 
matter of administration ; the Act does not require it, 
but it is done. 

386. (Chatirman.) Now we will pass on to the 
exceptions ; will you inform the Commission how far 
those would have to be retained if the workshops were 
assimilated to the factorics ?—The first modification 
which is numbered 6 gives to the Secretary of State 
power to permit the employment of young persons for 
15 hours a day under certain restrictions not exceeding 
72 days in the year. That is the same exception as 
exists under the Factory Act of 1867, No. 11, page 
206, where you will find it. I think that that modi- 
fication must be continued in both cases. ‘There are 
certain trades where it is of very great importance at 
certain times to employ lads of 16 for -an hour or two 
overtime, and I do not think we have arrived at that 
state ‘yet that we can abolish all those exceptions. 
But I should very strongly recommend a modification 
of that to thisextent. It says that the hours of work 
under this exception may be taken between 6 in the 
morning and 9 in the evening. If the factory works 
from 7 to 7, it may be from 7 to 10, or if they work 
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from 8 to 8, it would be from 8 to 11. I should not 
allow that modification to extend under any circum- 
stances after 10. It should only be one hour extra, 
whereas this allows two hours extra. 

387. Would you not relax that even in the case of 
printing establishments ?—I think that one hour a 
day is ample for printing establishments, as far as my 
experience goes. 

388, In the case of small country printers, have they 
not felt the limitation onerous ?—I should say not; 
there are exceptions made in favour of country printers 
who print newspapers to which we shall come pre- 
sently. This is simply allowing them to work extra: 
time for 72 days in the year. In point of fact they 
do that very little, and instead of 72 days in the year, 


so far as I can ascertain, 36 days in the year would” 


be quite enough for them, and quite as much as they 
could wish. When permission is given to those 
printers, they have sent to them a book of notices, and 
they are bound on every occasion of working over- 
time to send notice to the sub-inspector, which they 
do, so that we have the means of testing how fre- 
quently they work overtime. I have had special 
inquiries made of the printers upon this very subject, 
and the bookbinders also, as I apprehend» that the 
same thing is necessary for them, and I am quite 
satisfied that 86 days would be ample time for them, 
and that it would be a very proper reduction of the 
excessive time allowed ‘under this section. ‘There are 
very few trades that have this modification; the calico 
print works have it, and so have bleachers. 

389. Could you give us a list of the trades in which 
the power of modification has been exercised ?—The 
marine engine and iron shipbuilding establishments on 
the Thames, Tyne, Wear, Tees, Dee, Humber, and 
Clyde ; soda-water manufacturers ; letter-press printers 
of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; locomotive de- 
partments of the Griat Western Railway, Paddington, 
and London and South-western Railway at Nine Elms. 

3890. Will you go to the next modification P—The 
next is No. 7, which says, *‘ In any workshop in which 
“ the mechanical power is water, and in any workshop 
“ or class of workshops with respect to which one of 
“ Her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State certifies 
by order under his hand, that it has been proved to 
‘“ his satisfaction that by reason of the nature of the 
“ business it is necessary to carry on the same through- 
“ out the night, it shall be lawful to employ male 
“ young persons during the night.” So far as respects 
workshops, I do not think that at all necessary. The 
only application that I have ever had was from oil 
and seed mills, where they run all night. I gave 
it them for a short time in order to give them an 
opportunity of making their arrangements to come in 
under the Act, but it has never been given since. 
There is a similar clause in the Factory Act of 1867, 
No. 17. In blast furnaces and iron mills I believe it 
is absolutely necessary that young persons should work 
at night. A question may arise as to the age at which 
they should, be allowed to work at night, but as a 
general rule the work must be continuous in blast fur- 
naces and iron mills, and there is no doubt in my mind 
that male young persons must be allowed to work at 
night. Ido not think it is necessary at all in the case 
of letter-press printers, as they never work by relays 
at night ; the only thing that they do is to work over- 
time. The next is the case. of paper mills. In paper 
mills I do not consider it at all necessary to allow young 
persons to work at night. ‘The only part of a paper 
mill which works at night is that in connexion with 
the paper-making machine itself by which the paper is 
made, and the persons employed upon that are a very 
small proportion of the persons who are employed in 
the whole of the mill, and I do not see any difficulty 
that they would have in providing adult labour ; at 

any rate it is asubject for inquiry. Then with respect 
to any other factories which the Secretary of State 
might certify, | do not think it is at all necessary, be- 
cause any factory is run by relays, that it should come 
under this section, but only those that are specially 
named in the Act, namely, blast furnaces, iron works, 
and paper mills. The question as to the age at which 
36769. 
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they should be allowed to be employed in night shifts 
is one which strikes me as being well worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘The present Act says that boys of 13 may 
be employed at night: That certainly is a very young 
age at which lads should be employed at night; and 
again, I have not the slightest doubt that a very large 
number of boys very much under 18 are employed at 
night, because there is very great difficulty in finding 


‘out anything about them in those works. Blast fur- 


naces and iron mills are places which are open to all 
the world ; there are no walls and no divisions, and it 
is almost impossible for an inspector to find a boy at 
night, and when he does find him at work it is a very 
difficult thing to do anything with him, for he is off 
and gone into some dark corner in a minute; there- 
fore I think it really would be very advisable to make 
the age much higher than 18. 

391. Would 16 be a proper age ?—I think that i 
might be 16. You will probably be obliged to give 
some time for the change, because it could not be 
brought in immediately, of course. 

392. (Mr. Knowles.) You would excuse boy labour 
altogether ?—A boy of 16 would not undertake it. 

393. (Chairman.) That is your opinion ?— Yes, 
that is my opinion, upon which you will doubtless 
take evidence. Then we come to No. 8, which says, 
“ So much of this Act as forbids the employment of 
“* young persons and women on any Saturday after 
“ 2 o'clock of the afternoon shall not apply to male 
“ young persons employed in day and night turns.” 
That of course must remain. Then it says, “Nor in 
“ any work that any woman or young person whose 
“ hours of actual work have not in any day in such 
“ week exceeded eight.” I confess that I do not see 
the necessity for the continuance of that clause. It is 
the same in the Factory Act, No. 23. I do not know 
any particular trade where they do work only eight 
hours a day, 

394. (Mr. Brand.) I presume that it would be 
very difficult to prove that they had worked over that 
time ?—If they denied it you could not prove it. 
Then No. 9 is a series of exceptions which the Secre- 
tary of State may authorise.. The first is that the 
Secretary of State may authorise the substitution of 
another day for the Saturday half-holiday. I think 
it is indispensable to keep that in order to meet the 
case of a variety of trades. Then the second is that 
in any workshop in which the hours of work are from 
7 to 7 or from 8 to 8, children, young persons, and 
women may be employed on Saturday or on any other 
day on which the weekly half-holiday is given from 
7 in the morning till 3 in the afternoon, or from 
8to4. That of course it is necessary to retain, but 
it would be retained in a different form under the 
Factory Act of 1867. The third case is, that. male 
young persons of not less than 16 years of age may 
be employed in the same manner as if they were male 
persons exceeding the age of 18. I think on the 
whole it is necessary to retain that; it is the same 
exemption as is in the Factory Act of 1867; and I 
think on the whole it is necessary to retain it, because 
there are several trades and occupations which are 
exceptional in their nature, and it is well to give the 
Secretary of State power to loosen those restrictions 
occasionally, as may be required. That is the same 
also under the Act of 1867. ‘The principal trade in 
which that has been used has been in the printing of 
provincial newspapers, where the publication does not 
exceed twice a week. On publication nights a pro- 
vineial printer keeps,.them late, because he has no 
possible means of getting extra labour, and he is en- 
tirely dependent upon the labour that he has in his own 
shop, so that it may be absolutely necessary to give 
the provincial newspaper printers the power toemploy . 
the young lads who are over 16 during the night pre- 
vious to publication. These lads do not begin to work 
until the afternoon of those days. ‘The provincial 
newspaper proprietors made.a strong representation to 


- the Secretary of State, and that was granted to them. 


That is the only trade to which it has been granted at 
present, but still it would be as well to keep it in the 
Act. Occasional instances occur in which manufac- 
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turers ask for it; in the case of the breakage of ma- 
chinery and serious things of that. sort, where their 
hands would: be thrown out of work if one did not 
allow a, little extra labour for this class of persons, to 
keep the whole processes going. . The next is No, 10, 
which relates to persons of the Jewish persuasion. It 
allows them to employ persons on Saturday afternoon 
until 9 o’clock on Saturday night. I do not see any 
objection to that at all. 

395. That is to say, you allow them to open at sun- 
set and remain open till 9 at night >—Yes. There is 
another modification in a ‘subsequent statute to which, 


also, I think there is no objection at all, and that.is,, 


that a Jew who closes his factory entirely on the 
Saturday may work his Jewish hands on the Sunday 
morning as if the Sunday were Saturday. 

396. He may keep his half-holiday on the Sunday 
instead of the Saturday ?—Yes. fk 

897. What modifications in the Act of 1867 do 
you desire to retain ?—-The first is that the lime- 
washing of those factories shall not be compulsory. 
The 29th section of the Factory Act of 1833, and 
the 18th section of the Factory Act, 1844, are not 
compulsory, and I do not think you could make it 
compulsory under any circumstances under the Acts 
of 1867. If you‘want to enforce lime-washing, you will 
have to separate all the factories into classes, and de- 
fine which could: be lime-washed and which could not. 
But to get over that difficulty you might refer to the 
Act of 1864, at page 182, which says, ‘‘ Every factory 
“ to which this Act applies shall be kept in a cleanly 
“ state, and be ventilated in such a manner as, to 
“ render harmless as far as practicable any gases, 
“ dust, or other impurities generated in the processes 
“ of manufacture that may be injurious to health.” 
That clause is embodied in the Factory Act of 1867, 
and provides for cleanliness; and without the aboli- 
tion of the lime-washing clause we are able» under 
that clause to provide for the lime-washing of places 
which can be lime-washed. There are a vast num- 
ber of works under the Act of 1867, iron works, 
and, other large premises which it would ‘be utterly 
impossible to lime-wash... But with respect to printers 
and other places, they are: required to be kept ina 
cleanly state, which means that they are to be kept 
lime-washed. Then No. 10 says, “ No factory shall 
“ be so.overcrowded while work is carried on as to 
“ be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those 
“ employed therein.” I think that a most valuable 
enactment, and we have enforced it very consider- 
ably; or rather we have not always enforced it, because 
it did not exist in the Workshops Act; but we have 
induced people under the Workshops Act to lessen 
the number of’ people employed in their’-works very 
extensively, and with the very best possible results. 
No. 11 is the one upon which I have already spoken 
with regard to the 15 hours a day. No, 12 is to give 
power to the Secretary of State to allow persons to be 
employed between 7 and 7 or 8and 8. I think that 
is absolutely necessary to be re-enacted. I should be 
glad if it were made legal for all factories, whether 
under the Act of 1874 or not, but hitherto it has only 
been granted to certain special factories, such as trades 
in London, trades in the capitals, factories in con- 
nexion with retail shops, factories in which the per- 
sons employed are of a class necessarily possessing 
superior intelligence and education, newspaper print- 
ing offices and warehouses, and so on, and being 
guarded by the necessity for the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State it would not be extended to places where 
it would be at all objectionable. And I think it is 
absolutely necessary to continue it. The only ques- 
tion is as to how far you should curtail the application 


of it, or whether you should leave it entirely to the 


discretion of the Secretary of State. 

398. With regard to the sanitary measures which 
are required by the Act of 1867, are they continued 
in the Factory Act of 1874?—No; I say that I think 
they should be applied to all factories, but’at present 
they are not. Under ‘the Act of 1874 there are no 
sanitary measures, except those of lime-washing once 
a year. There’ is‘a\certain» power of imquiry by:the 
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inspectors as to nuisances and that sort:of thing, but 
we have no very-great authority under it. As I men- 
tioned. on my last examination under the Sanitary Act 
of 1866, the word nuisance is not to apply to any 
nuisance, in a factory or a workshop; we take ad- 
vantage of that ‘and complain, of nuisances. that we 
meet with in practice, but we have no very absolute 
or direct power. 

399, Does the Act of 1867 provide for fencing the 
machinery and keeping it fenced; do the provisions 
for fencing machinery provide for keeping the cover- 
ing and punishing thosé who. remove it without due 
cause ?-The same'regulations apply under the Act of 
1867 as apply under the Act of 1874, precisely. 


400, And you think ‘that that is sufficient ?—I 
think that that is quite sufficient. We shall come to 
the question about fencing -machinery directly under 
the exceptions. Section 13 is, with regard to letter- 
press printing, which allows young persons of 15 to 
be employed’ 15 hours a day on alternate days. In 
point of tact that is absolutely useless to printers and 
need not be repeated, because it is of no use to employ 
boys: on alternate days; if they employ a boy two 
hours extra one day, they would not be able to employ 
him the next day, and therefore it is entirely inopera- 
tive. The next modification is that male young per- 
sons of 16 may work on alternate weeks at night 
between the hours of 1 in the morning on Monday and 
11 in the evening on the succeeding Saturday under 
certain modifications ; but with respect to the London 
printers, they consented to give up that modification 
altogether if I would agree to their having power under 
modification No. 11 to employ boys for i5 hours a 
day.. This modification is one. as’ to which I have 
had no means of testing the way in which it is 
kept. I do not know that it is much used ; certainly 
it is not in London, and I should be very much in- 
clined to say, in fact it is my opinion, that it should 
not be re-enacted, but to give thé Secretary of State 
power in the first instance to allow male young per- 
sons of 16 to be employed occasionally at overtime, or 
if any great emergency arose to allow male young 
persons of 16 to be employed at night, would meet all 
the difficulty which printers might encounter. The 
next modification refers to bookbinders, and it is that 
“ young persons of 14 years of age and upwards, and 
“ women, may be employed in bookbinding for a 
“ period not exceeding 14 hours on any one day,” and 
that they shall not be employed for more than 96 days 
in the year. I think that this modification is abso- 
lutely necessary, because the work of bookinders 
depends upon printers ; printers depend upon authors, 
and bookbinders come last of all, and the work never 
goes to the bookbinders till the very last moment. 
This modification was principally put in for the binders 
of serials, weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies. All 
their labour comes in the last three days of thé month 
or the last three days of the week, or whatever the 
particular period is of the serial that they are binding. 
Constantly the work does not come in till 10 or 11 in 
the morning, and I do not see how they could possibly 
overtake the work without some allowance of over- 
time. 

401. You do not think the maximum of 96 days too 
great ?—1 think the maximum is too great. I should 
reduce the maximum to 48, which is one half, and I 
should not, under any circumstances, allow them to 
work later than 9; I should reduce the late hours at 
which they work. 

402. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has acting upon that 
modification any bad effect upon the health of those 
employed ?—The effect would rather be the opposite, 
because before the Act passed they worked at night as 
much as ever they liked. Now that they are restricted 
to a certain number of.days, in the year, of course, 
their overtime is very much less, — 

403. You do not know whether the amount of over- 
time to which they are now subject has a bad effect 
upon their health ?—I do not think it has, because, as 
I say, it is not) actual overwork, because they do not 
begin till: late’ in thesmorning.. Bookbinders fre- 
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quently do not begin. till 9, or 10, but. the’ work is 
thrown to the end ofthe day. ; 

404. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You think that it has no 
unfavourable result compared with other industries P— 
No. on 

405. ( Chairman.) Yousay that as exercisedithas not 
a bad effect, but you think that if it was exercised for 
the full limit of 96 days in a year it would be extremely 
injurious ?—I cannot say ithat it is not exercised in 
some cases to 96 days, but not generally, and as I said 
before the Act passed I have no doubt nearly the 
whole of the work was done at night, because printers 
always push off their work to the last moment, and the 
bookbinders never get the printed matter till the last. 
moment. The effect of this has been to render the 
work very much more regular than it was before; 
but J think'that as a rule 96 days is a great many in 
the course of the year. If the bookbinders were put 
fo it Lhavye no doubt that they could do very well 
with very much. less. 

A06. Will you go. on with the next ?—Number 15 
is where overtime is worked it should be registered. 
That of course ought to be continued. Number 16 is 
to allow a variation of meal hours: in iron mills, paper 

-factories, letter-press \ printing, and ‘glass. factories, 
or any other factories with regard to which the 
Secretary of State might deem it necessary to permit 
a variation of the meal hours.. I-may say that he has 
not permitted any other class to be put under this 
section. : 

407. Do you think that so far the section is neces- 
sary ?—Yes, it is so far necessary, because all those 
occupations, iron mills, paper factories, letter-press 
printing, and glass factories, are: occupations in which 
continuous processes are carried on. fis ’ 

408. (Lord: F. Cavendish.) Would you propose 
to take away from the Secretary of State a power 
which he has never exercised ?—I should certainly, 
because there is no trade in which itis necessary. 

409: ( Chairman.) What is the next ?—I mentioned 
No. 17 in connexion with the Workshops Act. with 
regard to working young persons by relays at night. 

_ No. 18 is where the process is not complete at the time 

for leaving off work, young persons or women might 
be employed for 30 minutes. I think that. is neces- 
sary, because there are certain trades, those mentioned, 
in which it is impossible to fix the. time.at.which-a 
certain process shall cease. The next is No. 19, that 


if an accident occurs to any person employed in. an, 


iron mill or glass furnace, unless the accident prevents 


the person injured from returning to his work fora. 


period of 48 hours from the time of the accident,, it 
shall not be necessary to report it. That section 
was imported into the Act.of 1871, and is.applicable 
to all factories now, so that ofcourse it. would be 
retained. No. 20 has reference to glass works, and 
it says, “ In the case of any accidental delay occur- 
“ying in any process in any glass.works in order 
“ to recover the time so. lost,’ any person may 
be employed, provided the total number of hours 
do not exceed 60 in one week. I really do not 
know any instances in which this has occurred, 
and I do not think it is at all necessary. The next 
is, * In the process of making glass, it shall be 
*“ lawful for any male young person, subject to the 
“ provisions of this Act, to work according to the 
“accustomed hours of the trade.” In glass works 
the hours of work vary very ‘much indeed, the fur- 
naces never go out. It takes a fortnight to get a 
furnace iu proper order when once it is out, and it 
takes two or three days to cool, so that a certain‘ pro- 
‘portion of the glass furnaces are kept in blast. Of 
course, there are certain furnaces empty, cleaning, 
and so on, but the furnaces in blast are always 
going on, so that I do not see very well how this 
can be interfered with, except as regards the age 
of the lads. There is no doubt that in glass works 
they do employ a very large number of young persons. 
The number of young persons in proportion to the 
whole number of people is considerable, and therefore 
it becomes a very much more serious quéstion. I 
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see that in Leeds, Neweastle,, Rochdale}: Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee there, are 2,268 young persons 
employed, and of those 1,668 ‘are employed. at night. 
That is so large a proportion that there is some diffi- 
culty in dealing with it. 

410. (Mr. Brand.) Are there many women in glass 
works ?—No women at all in the making of glass, and 
and no children are employed in glass works. 

411. (Chairman.) What, sort of limitation would 
you impose upon the ages?—As to the question of 


ages it is very difficult to say anything, because the 


number is so very Jarge that are employed. I should 
not like to say that you could limit it at once to 16 
years of age. 

412. (Mr. Brand.) Are all women prohibited 
from. being employed in the processes of glass making ? 
—They are not. employed in the process of making 
glass. 

413. (Chairman.) It is stated in a report (I think 
it isin one of Mr. Baker’s), that a:new process of 
melting glass has been discovered which obviates the 
necessity of keeping it in fusion so long a time; have 
you seen that process ?—I cannot recollect where it 
was, but I have heard of it, or seen it mentioned 
somewhere. yi 

414. In view of the possibility of alterations in the 
process which would render that permission unneces- 
sary, would you think it well to require special 
permission from the Secretary of State, which might 
be withdrawn instead of an absolute permission ?— 
You might do that. The question that I have in my 
mind is whether it is right to allow boys of 13 to be 
employed in glass works at night. The heat is ex- 
cessive, and the labour is considerable, because they 
are constantly running about with the hot glass. 

415. You think that the question of some further 
limitation upon the age of boys employed at night in 
that work is deserving of consideration >—I think it 
should: rest: with the Commission to consider that 
subject, 

416. And would you think it desirable that this 
trade should require a special permission from the 
Secretary. of State rather than a permanent one ?— 
That must depend a great deal upon the evidence 
which you. will get before you. The number of 
young persons is so large that it is difficult to see how 
they can dispense with. the labour of a large number 
of them. The next heading will come under different 
circumstances altogether, and that is paper. “In 
“ paper mills it shall be lawful for any male young 
‘person subject to the provisions of this Act, to work. 
“ according to the accustomed hours of the trade.” 
There I find that the number of young persons em- 
ployed in Leeds, Newcastle, Rochdale, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and Dundee, are 1,428; and. the numbers 
employed at night are only 162, I find in Kent and 
Surrey that 120 are employed, and 51 at night; in 
Hertfordshire, 235 are employed, and only 12 at night ; 
in Middlesex, in one mill 16 are employed, and 8 at 
night. From personal inquiries that I made with the 
sub-inspector, I have thought that there would not 
be the least difficulty whatever in prohibiting the 
employment of any young persons under 16 at night. 
The number is very small, and many mills do prohibit 
them altogether all under 16. 9 | 

417. What have you to say as to the holidays ?— 
As to’the holidays, I refer to that in reference to the 
modification under the Workshops Act. The first 
part of this modification ' is not expressed so clearly as 
it should be, and some difficulty arose the other day 
when it came before me again. ‘So much of the said 
“ Factory Acts as require that in England and Ive- 
*‘ Jand male young persons must have eight half- 
holidays in every year, in addition to Christmas 
“ Day and Good Friday, and in Scotland any day 


* wholly set apart for the observance of the sacra- 


“ mental fast, dnd so much of the same Acts as for- 
“ bid the employment of male young persons on any 
“ Saturday after 2 o’clock of the afternoon, shall 
“ not apply to male young persons employed in day 


and night turns.” “It is a‘moot point whether under 
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that section the labour of those young persons is pro- 
hibited on Good Friday and Christmas Day as well as 
on the eight half-holidays. We have been in the 
habit of construing it, whether rightly or wrongly I 
do not know, that male young persons might be em- 
ployed on Good Friday and Christmas Day the same 
as on the other eight half-holidays in working day and 
night turns. Last Good Friday the young persons in 
a large ironworks at Middlesborough turned out upon 
this very point, that the masters had no right to em- 


ploy them on Good Friday, and they stopped jthe , 


whole factory, which gave employment to about 1,200 
people; so that it really became a question to con- 
sider what was the actual meaning of the Act, whether 
they should be prohibited being employed on Good 
Friday or should not. In the workshops there is no 
prohibition of work on Good Friday and Christmas 
Day. 

18, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you any re- 
commendation to make upon that point >—My recom- 
mendation is to prohibit labour on Good Friday and 
Christmas Day. 

419. ( Chairman.) In order to secure that amount 
of holiday to all persons >—Yes. 

420. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But in cases where it is 
absolutely necessary that the work should be con- 
tinued >—I should think they might make arrange- 
ments to obviate it. In some glass furnaces and 
iron mills they put on men above 18 on those days. 
Of course when we speak of the prohibition of labour 
it simply applies to women and young persons under 
18. Section 24 gives the Secretary of State power 
to modify any of the regulations relating to the fencing 
of machinery. He has never modified any regula- 
tions relating to the fencing of dangerous machinery. 
The whole of the regulations of the Acts of 1844 and 
1874 apply to factories under the Act of 1867, and I 
am not prepared to say that they are not sufficient. 

421. (Chairman.) It would be well then to drop 
this modification ?—Yes, certainly. 

422. (Lord #. Cavendish.) If the regulations in 
the Factory Act are extended to workshops, would not 
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some such provision be necessary ?—Sometimes you 
have very little machinery in workshops, but where 
you have dangerous machinery it is certainly advisable 
that we should have power to require it to be fenced. 
Then section 25 gives ,the Secretary of State power 
to make certain modifications; and the first is, that 
four whole holidays may be given, instead of eight 
half-holidays, of course that is unobjectionable. The 
next is, that the eight half-holidays required to be given 
may be given to different sets of people at different 
times ; for myself I do not see any objection to that ; 
and I should propose to continue it. The next para- 
graph gives the Secretary of State power to substitute 
another day for the Saturday half-holiday, and that 
comes in with reference to workshops, to which there 
is no objection. The next modification is, that when 
they work from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, the work 
may be continued to 3 or 4 on Saturday, which of 
course is necessary. The next is with reference to 
the surgical certificate: “ A surgical certificate given 
“ by a certifying surgeon shall not be invalid solely 
“* on the account of the employment of the child or 
* young person named in such certificate in a factory 
“‘ other than that for which the certificate was origi- 
“ nally granted, if such factory is within the district 
“ of the same certifying surgeon.” I am not pre- 
pared to recommend a continuance of that, simply 
because I should recommend a different arrangement 
of the surgical certificates altogether. 

423. I understand that it is with regard to that 
provision you would require to go more at large into 
the subject ?>—Yes. The next is as to male young 
persons of 16 years being employed as male adults, the 
Secretary of State having power to determine under 
what circumstances it should be allowed ; that, I think, 
is necessary to be retained, as I mentioned with 
reference to workshops, The next is precisely the 
same with respect to persons of the Jewish persuasion, 
as I mentioned in.the Workshops Act ; and the next 
is a technical matter with reference to Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, and one or two places, and that must be 
retained, 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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424, (Chairman.) Are there any answers which 
you have already given which you desire to supple- 
ment ?—There is one point with reference to my 
last examination as to an educational certificate 
being required as a condition of employment in the 
first instance ; it isan observation which is personal to 
myself, and perhaps the Commission will allow me to 
make afew remarks upon it. It might be said, upon 
reading my evidence, that I was somewhat inconsistent, 
and that I had at one time advocated such a certificate. 
The circumstances under which I advocated that. cer- 
tificate were these: At the beginning of the factory 
system, and for some time afterwards, when the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education had only commenced 
their action, and the schools in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts were in a yery bad condition, in fact the masters 
and the schools were both inefficient, I observed that 
in the schools which were started by the manufac- 
turers, and in some other cases in which they had 
tried to carry out a regulation to fill their factories 
from their schools, that the children made very much 
greater progress than they did in the ordinary run of 
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schools, and at that time I certainly advocated that the 
requirement of a certificate previous to employment 
should, if possible, be made a general rule, but I 
accompanied it also with this, that while there was a 
penalty upon the child there should be also a prize 
at the same time, that is to say, that a child upon 
reaching certain attainments at the age of 12 years 
should be allowed to work full time instead of at 13. 
Those views may be thought to be inconsistent with 
my present views, but under the Act of 1874 the 
short time age of a child is prolonged for another 
year, and therefore I think it very inadvisable that 
the difficulty of obtaining employment at the begin- 
ning of the short time age should be at all increased 
by the necessity of producing a certificate of attain- 
ment. With reference to the Mines Act, under which 
a certificate system had existed, I may state that 
the Mines Act of 1868 enacted that a child of 10 
years of age might be employed in a mine if it pro- 


‘duced a certificate of being able to read and write, 


and failing that, there was this alternative, that it 
should go to school for three hours on two days in 
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every week, so that it was not an absolute certificate 
that was required, and if the certificate was not pro- 
duced, the child was not refused work, but could con- 
tinue at work on the condition of going to school twice 
a week. The Act of 1872, which is the present Mines 
Act, repealed that altogether, and did not re-enact that 
a child under 12 years of age upon presenting itself for 
employment in a mine should produce aschoolcertificate. 
It requires every child between the ages of 10 and 
12 upon entering a mine, to attend school for 20 hours 
in every two weeks, so that the certificate system under 
the Mines Act exists no longer. . 

425. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you any know- 

ledge of the working of the educational provisions of 
the Mines Acts of 1872 ?—I have not. 
_ 426. (Chairman.) I think you answered generally 
a question I asked you as to whether there were any 
_ trades not now regulated by any of the Factory Acts, 
_ which, by their character or the number of persons 
employed, ought to be so brought, by stating that there 
were hardly any ?—I know of hardly any. 

427. You think that it is practically impossible to 
interfere with the labour of women in retail shops ?>— 
Ido. JI have considered that question for the last 
two or three years, especially the year before last, 
when a Bill was brought into the House of Commons 
with the view of regulating the labour of women in 
retail shops, and I have come tothe conclusion that the 
difficulties are so very great in attempting to deal 
with it that it was impossible to do anything which 
would be at all satisfactory. In the first place, an 
immense number of modifications must be allowed in 
different localities and under certain circumstances. 
To begin with, in the east end of London, for instance, 
the principal part of every kind of shopping is done 
on Saturday evening up to, say, 12 on Saturday night, 
and it would be perfectly impossible to interfere with 
that, Then again, with respect to all shops in which 
any provisions or any articles of consumption are sold, 
it would be impossible to restrict their being open at 
night, because the greater portion of the labouring 
classes, certainly in the poorer districts, make their 
supper their principal meal, which is sent out for late, 
or which the man carries home, and the same with 
respect to tobacco, and the same with réspect to a vast 
number of shops in which the greater portion of the 
_ trade is carried on in the later hours of the day. I 
do not think, as a rule, that persons who serve in 
shops are overworked; they work late, but they do 
not begin it very early. The retail shops do not open 
before 9, and many of them not so early as that, and 

as an ordinary rule 9 or 10 is the hour at which they 
close. I may give the Commission an illustration of 
the effect that any interference with Saturday labour 
would have upon shops in the districts inhabited by. 
the poorer classes.. In the neighourhood of Pimlico 
a man who kept a draper’s shop and prepared bonnets 
and mantles and other things in his back premises, 
assured me that he took 100/. a week, but that 80/. of 
that was taken on Saturday afternoon and Saturday 
night; so that the whole subject would have to be 
inquired into very ‘carefully and very extensively 
indeed before I could see my way to any interference 
with persons who serve in retail shops. 
428. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would not it be pos- 
sible to limit the number of hours of work in a week ? 
-—You would still allow very late hours ; there is 
always a difficulty in limiting the number of hours, 
because if a person is inclined to infringe the law 
' there is no possible means of proving the number of 
hours. That was the great difficulty with the Fac- 
tory Acts of 1833 and 1844, When the factory opera- 
tives were restricted to a certain number of hours 
per day, between half-past 5 in the morning and half- 
past 8 at night, it was impossible to prove’ that they 
did exceed that number of hours, and I think if you 
spread that over a week we should meet with the same 

difficulty. a 

429. Would not it be possible to have affixed in a 
shop a printed notice of the hours of employment ?— 

Undoubtedly it would be possible, but it is difficult to 
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know in what way you would restrict those hours, 
The various shops of the different denominations 
would be obliged to have a different number of hours. 

430. I mean, so long as they do not exceed the legal 
amount in a week ?—I do not know how you would 
prevent the number being exceeded. Suppose you 
say 60 hours per week, they might work 15 hours on 
one day, or 15 on two days, but we could not prove it. 
We must prove the beginning of the week, the ending 
of the week, and what took place in the middle of the 
week, and that is a very great difficulty. 

431. It would call the attention of the employed, 
would it not, to the fact that the law was being broken 
by employing them such an excessive number of 
hours ?—Undoubtedly it would, but then I think 


that it is in rare cases that they are excessively over- 


worked. I think they begin late; that is the habit in 
In factories they begin at 6, 7, and 8 
in the morning, but a large number of shops never 
open untii 9 or 10, and in some neighbourhoods they 
do hardly any business at all in the morning. 

432. You think there are very few shops indeed 
where an excessive number of hours are worked ?—I 
think very few. They may be employed late, but the 
labour is not continuous as in a factory or workshop. 

433. Is it not anomalous that if two or three persons 
are employed in handicrafts in an establishment they 
may come under the Workshops Act, but if persons 
in the same establishment are simply employed in sell- 
ing, they do not'come under the Act >—Undoubtedly 
there is an anomaly in it, and it is to be seen in a very 
great part of London. For instance, in the milliners 
and dressmakers who have shops, the girls who are 
employed in’ millinery and dressmaking must leave 
at 2 or 4 o’clock on Saturdays, and the girls who serve 
in the shops are kept later. The grievance is felt on 
the Saturday, not on other days, as the shops close 
as early, if not earlier than the workrooms. 

434. Would there be any greater difficulty in en- 
forcing the Act with respect to the sellers in shops 
than with respect to those whom vou have just men- 
tioned, who are employed in the manufacturing part 
of the business >—Yes, I think there is a difference 
between the two cases. In the case of milliners, who 
are employed to do certain work in workrooms, they 
are under the control of the master or mistress, and 
they have to do the work as they have orders for the 
work, and they can arrange for them ; with respect 
to the sellersin shops, they depend upon the public 
who go in to buy there. In dealing with retail shops, 
you are met with the habits and customs and wishes 
of the public generally; it is the customers, not the 
controllers of the labour of the young people, but the 


outside public, who have nothing to do with the details _ 


of thg shop, but go in when they want to be served, 
and they regulate the hours during which a shop should 
be kept open. 

4385. Is there any reason why children and young 
persons should be employed at earlier ages in shops 
than in handicrafts ?—With respect to children, they 
are met by the school board where there are com- 
pulsory powers. 

436. But in all other places, where there is no school 
board, there is no restriction ?—No, there is no re- 
striction in other places. 

437. Therefore, to that extent there must be an 
inducement to send children to earn wages in shops 
rather than to trades and industries, which are under 
regulations -—To a small extent, but they use children 
very little in shops. 

438. Not as errand boys ?—A little, but not much. 

439. (Chairman.) At present a number of boys 
and young persons are employed without any regula- 
tion or inspection, as errand boys, news boys, mes- 
sengers, and so forth >—Unquestionably they are, and 
they are also employed as errand boys in factories, and 
we cannot interfere with them, we can only interfere 
with those persons that we find on the premises ; 
directly they leave the premises they are beyond our 
control. In printers and bookbinders, and shops of 
that kind, the. boys that are employed in the work 
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during the day are constantly employed in taking 
work home at night, and we cannot interfere with 
the latter employment. . 

440, You mean that under the existing law you 
cannot ?—I do not think that we can follow them 


WD, ' 
ply (Sir C. Du Cane.) Your principal difficulty 


in extending the law to retail dealers would be that of 


enforcing it against them, would it not ?—That is one 
difficulty, the difficulty of enforcing the law against 
them ; the other difficulty is that. we have to meet the 
demand of the public at large; we have not only to 
meet the contreller of the labour in the shop, but we 
have to contend with the wishes of people who go 
into the shops to buy, and we have to operate in two 
ways; first of all, to imbue the customers with the 
necessity of shopping early, as well as to impress upon 


the master the necessity of not working his hands. 


longer than would be: fair. Asa rule, all masters 
would be glad to close early; you do not find any 
masters who want to close late now. 

442, To carry out such an inspection would involve, 
would it not, a very considerable increase in your staff 
of sub-inspectors ?—It would of course, if they are 
to be visited at the closing hour. 

443. (Mr. Brand.) 1 suppose there are not the 
same injurious effects in the employment of persons 
in selling, as there are in’ the active industries ?—No, 
certainly there are not ; because the employés in any 
industry are generally’ kept in some confined place. 
In the case of those who are employed in selling in 
shops, of course the places are much more healthy 
than they naturally are in the case of dressmakers or 
match-box makers, or persons of that class. 

444, (The O’Conor Don.) Even if difficulties in 
the way of enforcing restrictions on labour in retail 
shops did not exist, would you consider that the evils 
at present existing from the freedom from restric- 
tion would be sufficient to justify the extension of the 
restriction to them ?—I am not prepared to say that 
I think that they are. I think that we must depend 
more generally upon the increase of public feeling 
that those shops should be closed as early as possible. 
That feeling is increasing very largely, especially in the 
whole of London, with the exception of the outskirts 
and the east end, from the city westward that feeling 
has increased very greatly indeed within the last few 
years, and naturally that would have a great influence 
upon the different trades in the other parts of the 
metropolis, . 

445. (Mr. Brand.) In fact to a great extent at the 
present moment those who employ labour settle these 
matters for themselves ?—Very much indeed. An fact 
all through the west end of London, in all trades where 
anything like labour is concerned, and _ all retail Shops, 
except provision shops, they close early and have very 
moderate hours. 

446. (The O’ Conor Don.) Even if you could enforce 
those restrictions I take it that you are not prepared to 
say that it would be desirable to extend them r—I am 
not, certainly. . 

447, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you. see any 
difficulty in applying any restrictive regulation to 
the employment of children in quarries ?—None what= 
ever. .We have had a legal opinion that they are 
under the Workshops Act now, but in the face of that 
opinion which was given in the Queen’s Bench that 
they would not be under the Factory Act, we have not 
moved in the question, waiting until that labour should 
be brought in by definitive enactments, 

448. What would you say with respect to the ages 
at which children are employed: in domestic service? 
—I am afraid J conld not answer that question: 

449, Ave you aware that by the census returns it 
appears that there were more than 7,000 children 
under 10 years of age engaged in domestic service in 
London ?—I can very well believe that. 

450. (Chairman.) Would you recommend a general 
uniformity of age for commencing labour of any kind ? 
~~ Oertainly. ras ora dads ayou os , 
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°451. Including agricultural labour’? — Yes, in- 
eluding agricultural labour. - Shiai i 

452. And what would be that limit of age ?—10 
years, subject, of course, to exception in the case of 
trades of the nature which I mentioned, I think, in 
my former evidence. I see there is one occupation 
which I omitted in answer to question No, 201, in 
which I mentioned “straw-plaiting, pillow-lace mak- 
“ ing, lace clipping, and lucifer match-box making, and 
“in addition to that I’should put any general trade 
“‘ which is not named specifically in the Act whith ‘is 
“ carried on in a dwellinghouse ” ; and I would say that 
with respect to such occupations that children might 
be employed at the present time at eight years of age. 

453. (Lord Balfour.) What are your reasons for 
selecting the age of 10?—Because it seems to be the 
general:age which is’ selected through the country: 
In:the debate on the Factory Bill that was the age 
mentioned, and that was the age which the Committee 
of Council are endeavouring to fix, as the age up to 
which all children should not labour at ally but should 
attend school all day. f yi 
454. (Mr. Brand.) If workshops are declared to be 
factories, how will you draw)a distinction to guide 
you between those places in which it will be neces- 
sary to apply the regulations as to notices, registers, 
certificates, and* sanitary provisions, and those in 
favour of which an exemption from these provisions 
should be granted ?—I propose, in the first place, to 
name certain special employments in the Act as TI 
have done, and then to take those which are carried 
on ina dwelling-house, and others which may not be 
named which are carried on in a dwelling-house; 
some of them being also carried on in places!which 
would be, called factories. For instance, fustian cut- 
ting is carried on largely in Manchester in dwellings, 
absolutely in the sleeping rooms of the people;  to- 
bacco-pipe making ‘is.carried on in a dwelling-house, 
and some paper staining is carried on actually in the 
rooms: of a dwelling-house. I cannot go through them 
all now, but there would be that definition that they 
are actually carried on in dwelling-rooms.~ These I 
look ‘upon as being in the nature of domesti¢ oceu- 
pations which it is not right to put under the full 
restrictions of the Factory Act. I think those oceu- 
pations could all be defined in ‘an order which would 
be issued by the Secretary of State declaring that - 
the rules as to registrations, &e. certificate are not ‘to 
apply to them. ; 

455. Apart from any special definition of the par- 
ticular trades, the real decision as to the places to 
which the Act shall apply other than those specifically 
mentioned, will rest with the inspectors 2—Yes; that 
would depend upon inquiry eventually, 

456. It could not be clearly defined in the Act ?— 
I do not think it could. I think you must allow some 
elasticity to the Secretary of State. There is the 
same sort of elasticity in the Mines Act ; the Secre: 
tary of State has to declare in what class of mines 


‘children may be employed now. I mean that it leaves 


to him to decide upon the reports of the inspectors 


‘in what mines it may be necessary to employ children 


under 12, and the same sort of'rule, I presume, might 
be carried out under this regulation. 
.457. (Mr. Knowles.) As you refér to the Mines 
Act, do not you also observe that the immediate 
employer of a child is to some extent responsible for 
the hours of work and ceasing work ?>—Undoubtedly. 
458. Could not that be made to apply to all em- 
ployers of children, whether in domestic occupations 
in a house or anywhere else. For instance, if a parent 
employed his own child he would be the immediate 
employer ?—He is so under our present Acts; under 
the Workshops Act and the Factory Act if he em- | 
ploys a child he can be proceeded against as the 


- employer. 


459. Why should he not come under any Act of 


Parliament ‘for the purpose of the protection of chil- 


dren ?—You mean employing them in an occupation 
not regulated by any of those Acts.) |) 
~ 460. E-mean why should the’ not come under any 
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contemplated Act just, as any workshop or ‘factory 
should ?—There would be:no reason why he should 
‘not be placed under the ban of the Act any more than 
an employer should, but it.comes to a question whether 
it is:advisable to put anybody under the ban of ‘the 
-Act for employing boys or girls in retail shops. _ 

461. My question was simply directed to elicit how 
far you could recommend uniformity in this respect. 
For instance, take fustian cutters and the trades that 
you have described as domestic trades; there the em- 
ployer of those children can be found, because if it is 
a parent, or-whoever it may be, he is the direct and 
immediate employer, and, therefore, could not such 
employers be easily put under any general Act ?— 
Undoubtedly, and they are now under the general 
Act. A fustian cutter, that is to say, a man who cuts 
fustian in his own house, is an employer of his own 
child, and. can. be. proceeded against as the employer 
of that child, and if he employs the child of a neigh- 
pour; he still is the employer of that child, he: being 
the responsible person, but that. does not relieve the 

_ parent of the parent’s duties. 
‘A62. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I understand that 
with the exception of domestic trades which you have 


just mentioned, you would recommend that no child 


under the age of 10 should be employed for wages ?— 
Coptaanlyeds ts petjirh od) 2: . 

463. Should you extend that to errand boys, of 
whom, I believe, there are 34,000 in London ?-—I 
should only extend it to persons employed in manual 
labour in a’‘manufacturing process. 

_ 464, Why should a boy be employed earlier as an 
errand boy and have his education neglected, than if 
he is employed in a handicraft ?—Of course there is 
no reason why any child should be neglected with 


regard to education, but I am looking rather at the . 


analogy between employment as an errand boy and 

employment in a factory. It is very difficult to prove 
employment as an errand boy. ~He is a boy who is 
everywhere and nowhere, whereas a boy in a factory 
we get at immediately. 

465. (Mr. Brand.) I presume that an errand boy 
would come under the Education Act, and if the in- 
spectors of schools did their duty he could not be 
employed under 10 ?—Yes, the errand boys in London 
are very closely looked after by the school board. 

466. (Lord F.- Cavendish.) Where compulsion is 
enforced, children would have to attend school up to 
13 2—Yes, but the school boards give permission for 
them to be employed half-time after 10 years of age. 


- 467. Which they could not do if the children were not ° 


under the Factories or Workshops Acts ?—Yes, they 
might im London. They require all children of the 
age of 10to be able to read and write, and they: allow 
_ children after 10 to be employed half-time as errand 
boys or in domestic service in small houses in the poorer 
districts, PAB T BELT td” 

468, And you would recommend that that rule 
which is enforced by the London School Board should 
be universal ?—Certainly, whenever it can be enforced. 

469. (Lord Balfour.) Could not that be extended 
beyond the age of 13 ?—It could be extended beyond 
the age of 13 in the’same way as it could by the Fac- 
tory Act, 1874, but then it would become a question of 
expediency, whether it is advisable to enforce school 
~ attendance to so late a period of a‘boy’s life. 

470. ( Chairman.) At question No. 355, you were 
asked as to the future form of school certificate, and 
you recommended a form which has been proposed by 
certain schoolmasters in Lancashire and Yorkshire ; 
would you be able to give the Commission that form 
of certificate?—Yes (delivering in the same, vide 
Appendiaye 6 ort: 

ye you tell the Commission what advantages 
that would secure ?—This certificate, in the first in- 
stance, sets out on the face of it the age of the child 
from the register of births’ certified ‘by the superin- 
tendent registrar. In every school under’ inspection 
they are obliged to register the actual age of the 
child and the ‘day of the month precisely, | therefore 
this would be their ground-work for entering the age 
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in the register. book.)..Then ‘that.is. followed by a 
certificate of school attendance, and. the regulation is 
that this form of certificate, which a child will obtain, 
must be delivered to the principal teacher on admis- 
sion to any elementary.school.. The principal teacher 
is required to make a copy of this certificate in the 
school certificate register. This. certificate must be 
preserved as long as the child continues a scholar, and 
when demanded by the parent or guardian, be returned 
correctly filled up,with the particulars of schoot 
attendance and examination, as indicated in the table 
below. Then follow in the form certain recommenda-' 
tions. as to age, which some of ‘the masters propose, 
which I will strike out and, put what the present: re- 
gulation is. No child under 14 may be employed 
unless he or she. attends school during one legal 
attendance on the same day, Saturday excepted, or 
two attendances per day when working on alternate 
days. Any child haying completed 13 years of age 
and holding a certificate of having passed an exami- 
nation in the [ | standard (which may hereafter 
be fixed upon) may be permitted to work full time. 
Then there is a schedule; in which are lines for the 
names of the different schools, and the period during 
which the child attended, the registered name of the 
school, the date of first attendance, date of last atten- 
dance, the number of school attendances, the standard 
presented in, the date of examination, and the head- 
teacher’s signature. This certificate would then enable 
a child to obtain employment, and in those instances 
where a certificate of attendance is required, the whole 
can be hadin one form, and so far as I can see in an 
authenticated form, because it is not a form that depends 
upon one person’s signature, but upon the signatures of 
several persons during the school life of the child. 
472, And this would save a great: deal of trouble, 
would it not ?—Yes, it would save an immense deal of 
trouble. t 
473. Do you think the. present staff and system of 
inspection capable of being made more efficient ?—I 
think the principle upon which the present adminis- 
tration of the Act is founded is an exceedingly good 
one, and that it has answered up to the present point 
nearly all the purposes for which it was so settled. I 
think in considering what. the administration is now 
and what may be required, we must look actually to 
the class of work which is: required now; and compare 
it with the class of work which was necessary when 
the inspectors were first appointed. When the Factory 
Acts were first: passed and the inspectors were’ first 
appointed there is no doubt that every man’s hand was 
against them ; not only manufacturers, but parents, 
overlookers, persons employed, and everybody, and the 
consequence was that in those days it was necessary 
to visit a factory three and sometimes four times a 
year as a rule, and frequently much oftener than that. 
But as years grew on and the Factory Act of 1844 
was passed, rendering much more simple the general 
regulations of the Act, that frequent inspection of the 
factories became very much less necessary. J should 
say that the main cause of that was the total change 
in the feeling in the manufacturers. Their opposition 
was given up; they saw the’ benefits of the system, 
and they acknowledged it, and the great portion of 
them were as strenuous supporters of the Factory Acts 
as they had originally been opponents to them. ‘This 
Act enabled the inspection of print works, bleach 
works, lace works, and other things to be added to the 
duties of the staff without any very great addition 
being made to the number of inspectors. But when 
we come to 1867, the Factory Act Extension of 1867 
was passed, which of course added an enormous amount 
of work to my department. ‘The question is naturally 
in the Honourable 'Chairman’s mind, for he will recol- 
lect that Mr. Ward Hunt and himself were appointed 
a committee to consider the nature of the administra- 
tion as it then existed and as it would be affected by 
the great increase of work which then came upon it. 
The arrangements which were made under your re- 
commendation “were to. alter the system somewhat. 
Up to that time there had been certain ca ata (four 
a 
y be 
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gradually reduced to two) and sub-inspectors, who each 
resided in a town where there were a large number of 
works. You very naturally and properly saw that 
there could not be with ‘two inspectors a sufficient 
amount of supervision over the work of the sub-inspec- 
tors, nor could there be the possibility of spreading 
through the country that uniformity in practice which 
ought to issue from head-quarters, with only two 
inspectors. - Therefore it was proposed that there 
should be appointed two assistant inspectors, who 
should be, if I may so call them, the eyes of the in- 
spectors, doing that amount of personal inspection of 
factories which from the large increase in the number 
of works the inspectors of factories could not do them- 
selves. I may mention that when I was first promoted 
to be inspector I could visit every factory once in three 
years as chief inspector, but of course that became 
utterly impossible, and the appointment of assistant 
inspectors to do that supervision, to see what the sub- 
inspectors were doing, and to carry throughout the 
country one general idea and principle upon which 
the Acts should be administered has been carried out, 
and with very great advantage. Then, in 1871, when 
it was proposed that the Workshops Act should be 
added to the inspectors’ duties, it again became a ques- 
tion of how far the then existing system of adminis- 
tration would be sufficient to cope with the again 
increased amount of work which was placed upon it. 
The system that was adopted was that which was 
found in existence at that time, namely, that there 
should be an increase of the assistant inspectors by 
two, who should perform the same duties and exercise 
the same authorities as those previously appointed had 
done. And then in looking at the arrangement of 
the districts it became clear that by a re-arrangement, 


and by taking into’ consideration the great change in | 


the nature of the inspection required, a considerble 
saving of force might be effected ; and therefore, my 
colleague and myself recommended to the Secretary of 
State of that time that there’ should be an addition of 
two assistantinspectors, that we should save the work 
of four sub-inspectors by a re-organisation of the 
districts, and that we then should have an increase, [ 
think it was, of eight sub-inspectors, making altogether 
equal to an addition of 14 to the staff. One main fea- 
ture of that recommendation was, that in all future 
appointments the sub-inspectors should be attached 
to head-quarters, or to some experienced sub-inspector, 
and should not act as sub-inspectors until they were 
sufficiently trained and qualified. In point. of fact, 
that the number of sub-inspectors commanding districts 
should remain what it was, and that all future appoint- 
ments should be of a junior sub-inspector, who would 
be attached to a sub-inspector having a large district, 
and who would there learn his work, and when there 
was a vacancy amongst the sub-inspectors he would be 
fit to be transferred and to take charge of the district. 

474. I suppose also one object. of the appointment 
of junior sub-inspectors was that in case’ a sub-in- 
spector was obliged to go away from sickness or any 
other cause, there might be a person conversant with 
the district to take his place instead of calling in a 
sub-inspector from another part of the country ?—We 
provided for that a year or two afterwards. In addi- 
tion to those we had three juniors appointed, who 
were to be employed in any work as occasion might 
require. I have one, and whenever a sub-inspector is 
sick, or is unable to perform his duties from some rea- 


‘gon or other, this junior sub-inspector is specially seut 


down into his district to be employed there during the 
time the sub-inspector is absent. The main object of 
limiting the number of sub-inspectors was to procure 
a concentration of authority, for we had a large 
number of sub-inspectors acting upon their: own views 
and their own opinions, spread over a very large 
number -of towns in England; and we had a great 
many diversities of opinion, for with whatever care 
Wwe may endeayour to instil the same views into the 
minds of so large a body of men, every man, to a 
certain extent, has his own particular views, and his 
own ideas upon certain points, and if left too much to 
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himself is apt to carry them out. For instance, one 
sub-inspector has a great objection to any short-timers, 
and therefore his general idea of administering the 
law is discouraging the employment of short-timers. 
Another sub-inspector will think that it is the very 
best. possible thing for a child to be employed at a - 
young age. So that the object of reducing the number 
of sub-inspectorships was to avoid those diversities of 
opinion. My own view is that if I could diminish the 
number of inspectorships now I would do so, and re- 
place them by a junior acting with another sub- 
inspector, and so reduce as much as possible the variety 
of administration which, to a certain extent, neces- 
sarily exists, 

475. Has the appointment of assistant inspectors 
succeeded in lightening the labours of the inspectors ? 
—The assistant inspectors have, of course, reduced 
the labour of the inspectors, so far as inspection goes, 
very greatly indeed, because it is utterly impossible 
for an inspector, to visit personally a tithe of the works . 
which he would have to visit, without the assistance of 
an assistant inspector; and, moreover, his work is 
very much increased in supervising and in arranging 
the work of a very much larger staff, and in replying 
to a great number of questions’and queries upon points 
of law and administration which come before him 
every day. In point of fact, the duties of the inspec- 
tors within the last few years have altered altogether. 


-They were, at. first, inspectors, as their names were 


properly called, but since then they have had to exer- 
cise a general control over the whole system, and not 
to exercise a personal inspection over particular fac-_ 
tories and trades, and it is in that respect that the 
assistant inspectors have been of very great service, 
in fact they have been absolutely necessary. ; 
476. In fact, those assistant inspectors procure to 
a great extent, do they not, that uniformity of action 
amongst the sub-inspectors which you pointed out as 
being necessary. ?—-That*is one great object of the 
assistant inspectors ; and with reference to increasing 
the efficiency of the assistant inspectors, I have a 
very strong opinion of an alteration in the present 
arrangement with respect to them. At the present 
moment they reside in certain districts. There are 
four of them; one resides at Dundee, one at Man-~- 
chester, one at Bristol, and the other at Northampton, . 
each having a large number of sub-inspectors under 
him. This is what my experience of the system has 
brought me to see, and which I did not anticipate at 
first, but I hold a very strong opinion about it now. 


‘They want more personal communication with the in- 


spectors. To a.certain extent they are now as isolated 
as sub-inspectors when living in their districts, and a 
great deal.of time is absorbed in correspondence. All 
questions have to come to the inspector for considera- 
tion. They pass from the sub-inspector through the 
assistant inspector to the inspector; and there is not 
and cannot be that exact and precise uniformity that 
there would be if they were in more constant commu- 
nication with him. Iam quite convinced that if the 
assistant inspectors, instead of residing in their dis- 
tricts, resided where the chief inspector resided, where 
they would have an opportunity of constantly seeing 
him and discussing all those questions with him, we 


_ should procure a great deal more uniformity in the 


system, and also have greater economy in the labour 
both of the inspectors, the assistant inspectors, and 
the sub-inspectors. 

477. Would not that have this result, that instead - 
of the assistant inspector having the work of his 
officers under his eye, he would only as a rule super- 
vise them by correspondence ?—I should propose 
that he visit precisely the same as he does now. 
I never see one assistant inspector possibly more than - 
once or twice a year, because he resides in Scotland. 

478. Butif the Scoteh assistant inspector had his 
residence in London, would not that either withdraw 
him from the personal supervision of his district, or 
involve a great amount of travelling PI do not 
propose that it should withdraw him at all from the 
personal supervision of his district. In point of 
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additional expense, I do not think it would be very 
great. He would simply have to charge his expenses 
from London to his district, wherever it might be. 
That would be the only additional expense. 

479. My question had reference not so much to 
the expense as to the enormous amount of travelling 
that it would involve ?—Take the assistant inspector 
at Dundee, he takes the whole of Scotland and the 
north-east of England. 

480. (Sir C. Du Cane.) During what portion of the 
year is theassistant inspector permanently resident at his 
head-quarters without moving about 2—I could hardly 
tell you that, but the factory return which is published 
in my last report will give you the amount of visitation 
done by Mr. Walker, who resides at Dundee. He 
visited in the course of the year 675 factories and 
470 workshops, which, considering that it was personal 
inspection, and that he saw the sub-inspectors as well, 
is a very fair amount of work. I should not assume 
that that labour would be at all reduced. He spends 
the winter months, the disagreeable months, at home, 
of course. 

481. Therefore he could have been a very little 
portion of the year in permanent residence at Dundee ? 
—Just in the winter months, in the bad part of the 
year he would be there. 

482. That is the time that you propose that he 
should be living in London and be in personal com- 
munication with yourself ?—Yes, that is the time that 
I propose he should be in personal communication 
with myself; but it must be understood that he is not 
away from home two or three months at a time. 
He would go away from home perhaps for a month 
and then come home for a week or two, because he 
has to supervise the work of his sub-inspectors, for 
which he must have a certain time at his permanent 
residence. But the great object is, that we should 
have more personal communication with him, which 
we cannot have now. I have been speaking of the 
importance of inereasing the area of the sub-inspector, 
and where it was necessary, to increase the force 
of the department, to increase it in giving him a 
junior rather than in increasing the number of 
separate districts which each of those gentlemen 
would supervise. The question then comes as to 
whether the present staff is sufficient. In looking at 
the nature of the work which was required in in- 
specting workshops, and comparing it with the work 
which was required in inspecting factories, I came to 
the conclusion that a very large addition to the staff 
was not necessary; and I think I mentioned just. now 
that by a considerable re-organisation of the staff a 
very great economy of force might be obtained. 1 
may give an illustration of the way in which some of 
the districts were divided. There were three districts in 
the South of England, one Somersetshire, North Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, the sub-inspector for that district 
residing at Frome, at the very extremity of the dis- 
trict. Then another district was Hampshire, South 
Dorsetshire, and part of Devonshire, the sub-inspector 
residing at Weymouth, and running down the same line 
of railway as the other sub-inspector did, so that there 
were two gentlemen going over the same ground con- 
stantly- Then in another instance the gentleman 
resided at Berkeley, a considerable distance from a 
railway station, and a considerable distance from any 
of his factories. By going through the whole country 
and arranging the districts, so that the sub-inspector 
should reside on a-main-line-of railway, and that no 
two sub-inspectors should go over the same line of 
railway, a great deal of time was economised, and we 
recommended an increase of staff in the two assistant 
inspectors and a saving of four sub-inspectors, and then 
an addition of eight juniors. Since that time there has 
been an addition of one sub-inspector for Ireland, and 
three junior sub-inspectors. Those three junior sub- 
inspectors were appointed to provide for the occa- 
sional absence of the sub-inspectors from various 
causes. They first of all were appointed tempo- 
rarily, and afterwards were made permanent, and 
they have been of the very greatest assistance. As 
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a rule I consider that the factories and workshops 
in my district are sufficiently visited. It is possible 
that at some seasons of the year, and in one or 
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two particular districts, there may be at the present 23 April 1875, 


moment perhaps a deficiency of force, but I am very 
much opposed to the appointment of a large staff, for 
a temporary object which eventually would not be 
necessary, and which one might again have to re- 
duce; and I am going on in the hope, and certainly 
that hope is not lessened by what has occurred 
recently, that the school boards will render us mate- 
rial assistance; for instance, in Sheffield, where there 
were a vast number of factories of a very small 
nature and some hundreds also of small workshops, 
to place only two gentlemen there seemed to be 
placing them in a position in which they really could 
not do the work. But since then a school board 
has been established for Sheffield, and when their 
compulsory powers are in full operation, the labours 
of our inspectors will eventually be very much les- 
sened indeed, because the operation of the school 
board is as follows :—They have certain school visitors, 
I believe they are called, who are always going about 
the neighbourhood ferreting out families who have 
children, and reporting them to the school board, to 
go to school. Consequently, whenever a child reports 
himself as working in a factory as an excuse for not 
being under the school board, notice is sent to us, and 
we are enabled to act upon it. But the great work 
of those school visitors is, that they are forcing upon 
the people the necessity of their children going to 
school, and where the school board is in most vigour, 
namely, in London, the difference that they have caused 
in forcing children to school in factories and work- 
shops has been very marked, and considering the 
number of people in the metropolis, between three 
millions and four millions of inhabitants, I certainly 
do not receive one complaint a week (I am quite 
within the mark) from the school board of a child 
whose mother says she is working in a workshop, and 
therefore not under the school board. At first, when 
the school board was started in London, instances 
were rather more frequent, but now the action of the 
school board has been such that it brings all those 
children to school. In point of fact the principal 
complaints that we have from the school boards are 
that children are employed in factories under age, 
that is to say, children who have been passed by a 
surgeon as qualified for full time work, but who are 
really under age; those are the principal complaints 
which I now get from the school board in London. 
As to the Sheffield School Board, I cannot speak from 
my own personal knowledge, but the sub-inspector of 
Sheffield will be able to give you more precise infor- 
mation than I can, and J am anxious not to say any- 
thing that I cannot verify myself. ‘Che school board 
in Sheffield I should say has not been in existence the 
same time as the school board in London, and there- 
fore you cannot expect the same results from it as 
you do from the school board in London. 

483. (Mr. Brand.) But your sub-inspector 
originally reported many complaints from the school 
board of London ?—Not many. I know more 
particularly about London, because I see the sub- 
inspectors more frequently, and the school board 
is in more vigour in London than in many places in 
the country. : 

484. Would the assistant inspector be able to speak 
with more knowledge upon that ?—No, the sub- 
inspectors residing in the towns will speak with more 
detail upon that point. 

485, (Chairman.) I understand you to consider 
that your staff is now sufficiently large to enforce 
obedience to the Acts when the public shall have 
become thoroughly accustomed to them ?—Un- 
doubtedly. 

486. But you have spoken to us of the great diffi- 
culty there is in detecting working overtime in small 
establishments ?>—That rather refers to a deficiency 
in the Workshops Act, than to a deficiency in the 
number of sub-inspectors. Under the Workshops 
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Act a sub-inspector has to contend with some difficul- 
ties which he would not have to contend with if work- 
shops’ were factories. For instance, in a factory a 
sub-inspector can require any person that he finds in 
a factory or employed in a factory to be examined, he 
is able to examine him as to the facts which he 
believés to have existed in the factory ; but in a work- 
shop he has no power whatever to make that examina- 
tion. Again, in a factory he may enter a place which 
he believes to be a factory, but in a workshop he has 
no right to enter unless persons are employed therein. 
If they shut him out, which they have done, he has 
no power of proving that persons are employed in it, 
and therefore, the failure in bringing persons to justice 
under those circumstances has been rather from the 
weakness of the Act than from a deficiency of staff. 

487. You have stated in your former evidence in 
answer to question No. 292 and the following ques- 
tions that there are difficulties in certain trades in 
which, if persons who are illegally employed hear the 
inspector coming, they could drop their work and so 
forth; in point of fact, in the smaller trades it is ex- 
tremely difficult, is it not, to detect many abuses that 
may go on ?—I did not go quite to the extent to 
which the question would seem to apply. I think my 
answers had more reference to the powers of the 
inspector and to the exercise of his functions in a 
workshop contrasted with the exercise of his functions 
in a factory, and that difficulties arose rather from the 
weakness of his powers in a workshop compared with 
his powers in a factory. 

488. I understood you to attribute many of the 
difficulties in the enforcement of the Workshop Act 
to inherent weaknesses in the Act ?—Unquestionably. 

- 489. But at the same time, as you stated further 
that it was very difficult to detect cases of evasion of 
the law, for example, where children were found on 
the premises after the legal hours of work, but with- 
out evidence of their employment, was I not right in 
deducing from your answers that there was great 
practical difficulty in enforcing the limitation of hours 
amongst the smaller industries ?—I think with sub- 
mission that the difficulty is more theoretical than 
practical. Occasionally it undoubtedly happens that 
there may be a difficulty in proving actual employ- 
ment, but those occasions are not frequent, and more- 
over I believe they, generally can be overcome 
eventually. If the officer had the power to enter 
under all circumstances at the moment, I believe there 
would not then be so much difficulty, but he ‘is not 
empowered, and if he is objected to he cannot force 
his way in, and the difficulty is that when he comes, 
there is sufficient time for notice to be given that he 
is} there, and for proof of work to be put aside. If, 
as in a factory, he could’ go in at once against any 
opposition, he would then find sufficient evidence to 
prove employment. 

490. But supposing your sub-inspector had several 
towns and many villages under his supervision, ‘in 
which there are many thousand small establishments of 
occupiers, and many who have a great interest in evad- 
ing the law and employing children under age and 
in employing them overtime, must there not be very 
great difficulties in the enforcement of a law which 
trenches directly on the profits of a numerous class ? 
—I do'not find it so practically. Of course in a case 
of that sort it is impossible for an inspector to prose- 
cute, and one never would expect him to prosecute in 
every possible case that he sees, he would simply pro- 


- secute in the worst cases that we find’; and in going 


through a district such as you mention a sub-inspector 
is certain to find a proportion of cases in which his 
evidence is perfect. 

491. For instance, supposing the case of a sub-in- 
spector who cannot possibly visit above one-fourth of the 
number of workshops in his district in any one year, 
and even where there is reason to suspect evasion, his 
visits are few and far between, is it not important that 
he should be assisted by persons of a lower grade, who’ 
would act to a certain extent as detectives and report 
to him?—I do not myself see much difference in 
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obtaining the evidence even if a man similar to a+ 
detective were employed, because if he resides on the 

spot he is known by everybody, and it seems to me 

that he would have the same difficulty in proving em- 

ployment as the sub-inspector would. ; 

492. Supposing a place where there are 500 or 600 
workshops or small factories, which place the sub- 
inspector can only visit rarely, is it not likely that 
notice that he is coming will get about so quickly 
that the evasions will be concealed, whereas, if there 
were some person constantly there, although he was 
perfectly well known, they would be afraid to commit 
evasions of the law which he must infallibly detect ? 
—That would depend upon the state of the law itself. 
If the law remained as it is now, that you must prove 
the actual employment of the child or young person, 
I apprehend that the state of things would remain 
precisely the same. If the law were altered and, as 
I gave evidence the other day, I am very much op- 
posed to its being altered so that being on the premises 
after hours was a proof of employment, then un- 
doubtedly a detective officer might fiid cases where a 
sub-inspector would not; but.I cannot see that an 
officer residing on the spot, in the case of small work- 
shops where they had determined to evade the law, 
would prevent it, because they could throw down 


their work immediately he was seen coming, and then 


they would be free from any responsibility. 

493. Supposing a man’s whole business to be that 
of observing breaches of obedience to the law and 
constantly passing about the streets of a small town, 
would he not have many opportunities of observing if 
children came late from their work, and far greater 
opportunities than his superior officer, who could only 
visit that place from time to time ?—Undoubtedly he 
would have a better general knowledge of what was 
doing in the place of course than the other would. 

494. Besides, would he not have all the means of 
obtaining intormation that a permanent resident pos- 
sesses P—Of course he would know’ from his own 
knowledge generally the names and occupations of 
the different people ; there is no question at all about 
that. 

495. Supposing in a district of the metropolis there 
was no resident policeman, but only a serjeant or an 
inspector coming there from time to time, he could 
not obtain nearly so great a knowledge of the habits 
of the people of the district as a constable who is 
stationed in a particular street ?—Yes; but then we 
have to consider the different nature of the duties 
which a policeman has to do compared with that of 
an inspector of factories. -It strikes me that a police- 
man, or a man of that class, is a man who has to 
repress crime, something which is offensive to the pub- 
lic at large, something which is a crime against some 
other person, an individual personal offence. Inthe in- 
spection of factories it has been my view always that we 
are not acting as policemen, that it is'‘our object to be 
the friend of the manufacturer as much as the friend of 
the employé and the friend of the parent, and that in 
enforcing this Factory Act. and Workshops Act, we 
do not‘ enforce it as a policeman would check: an 
offence’ which he is told to detect. We have en- 
deavoured not to enforce the law, if I may use such 
an expression, but it has been my endeavour since I 
have had anything to do with the factory adminis- 
tration that we should simply be, the advisers of all 
classes, that we should explain the law, and that we 
should do everything we possibly could to induce 
them to’ observe the law, and that a prosecution 
should be'the very last thing that we should take up. 
If the law is to be administered in that spirit, I do 
not think it can be administered by men in the capa- 
city of policemen. A policeman looks simply to 
one thing, and that is, the apprehension of some 
vagabond, or some criminal. Now with respect to 
those parents who do that which is contrary to the” 
law, and which is against their general advantage and 
benefit, they are doing that which they have done fora 
great many years, and the deprivation to them is very 
considerable, both in pocket and feeling, and I hold the 
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very strongest opinion that in enforcing the Workshops 
or Factory Act or Education Act upon those people 
we should be actuated by the very greatest leniency 
and discretion, and that even in personal communication 
with those people, it should be a person of a class 
decidedly superior to themselves ; it should be by a 
person to whose opinion they can look up, and whom 
they can respect as a man of impartiality, and a person 
whose word is to be thoroughly relied upon. In re- 
spect to a local officer, I cannot say that I have any 
faith in his carrying out the law upon that principle. 
Take, for instance, the school board visitors; they 
are, in point of fact, ferrets who hunt about; every 
¢asé which they detect is reported to the committee, 
and that committee sits upon the case, and the person 
complained of has to go up to them and the whole 
thing has to be sifted thoroughly. The whole of that 
arrangement is done by us with one visit of a sub- 
inspector ; when he visits one of those places where 
the law is not observed he does in the first place that 
which a detective does, but in the next place he does 
that which the committee does; he considers, he talks 
with the people, he condoles with them, and does a 
thousand things to endeavour to make them satisfied 
with the law. That, in my mind, ought to be the 
abject of the inspector of factories and workshops, 
and if we reduce the status of the man who has to 
deal with those people personally, we do not keep up 
their self-respect; we enforce the law simply as a 
criminal law, and we shall require twice the enforce- 
ment that we do under the present system. 

496. You understand I only used the policeman as 
an illustration of a class of men ?—Yes, that is all, 
and another objection to the class of men that you 
propose is, as I have mentioned in my report, that ‘1 
“ never knew a man of that class who refused a tip.” 
I have been rather called over the coals for it in the 
papers, because I said that a policeman never declined 
a tip, but I confess I never knew a policeman who 
did. With respect to sanitary officers, who are the 
class of men from whom our local officers must be 
selected, there have been several instances in London 
of. those men having been dismissed for receiving 
bribes from persons whose premises it was their duty 
to inspect. ’ 

497. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is information often 
sent to your sub-inspectors of evasions of the law P— 
Constantly. 

498. And then do they proceed to investigate the 
case ?>—Yes, they proceed ‘to investigate the case; I 
should say that a great many complaints that we 
receive arise from a want. of knowledge of what the 
law is. The law is so varied now that complaints are 
made when really there is no evasion of the law at all. 

499. For the future. you consider that you can 
irust more to general sources of information than to 
any mere acuteness on the part of your sub-inspectors 
in ferreting out abuses ?—Yes, in most cases ; every 
week we get information, and when over-work is 
detected in a factory it is generally from information 
received. 

500. Do I understand you to propose that the right 
of entry which your inspectors now have into factories 
should be extended to ail workshops ?>—Yes, certainly. 

501. Would there be no difficulty in extending that 
to domestic trades ?>—None whatever. 

602. Would there be no difficulty in the argument 
of the house of an Englishman being his castle ?— 
That of course is-‘a--very-strong argument, but then a 
man does something else in his house besides residing 
in it, and he thereby changes the nature of it. 

503. (Mr. Brand.) Supposing that this Commis- 
sion were to suggest the restrictions of the Factory 
Act could be applied to other occupations besides 
those which are now under those restrictions, do I 
gather from your evidence that, in your opinion, such 
a‘regulation would be better brought into operation 
by leaving it to the great willingness of the people to 
carry them out themselves than by a ‘system of es- 
pionage ?—That is the principle upon which I have 
founded my answers that it would be better to leave 
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it to the gradual growth of opinion than -to adopt a 
radical system of espionage. . 

504. (Sir. C. Du Cane.) Is. the information 
which you receive of over-work - privately communi- 
cated ?—It is confidentially communicated; we never 
communicate the name of anybody who gives infor- 
mation to us, and we act.so, because we frequently 
find when we have been to a factory and said we have 
received information, that they pitch upon some unfor- 
tunate person and dismiss him or her, on the ground 
that he or she had given information, consequently 
there never is any statement of that sort made. 

505. (Mr, Brand.) When you made that statement 
with regard to sanitary officers and others, you did 
not mean to apply generally to their accepting bribes, 
you only meant to say that some cases had come before 
you of that nature ?—No person ever offered a bribe 
to any of the sub-inspectors until we had to visit the 
workshops, and then bribes were offered. 

506. But you stated, did you not, that sanitary 
officers and others would take bribes ?’—Men of that 
class. 

507. Did you mean that to apply generally ?— 
Generally to that class, men who were policemen or 
old soldiers. You may use a different word from me: 
perhaps you will allow me to explain the sense in 
which I used the words, “ taking bribes.” I do not 
consider a tip to bea bribe, and I have been very care- 
ful to keep those two things perfectly distinct. I think 
that if aman comes into a workshop and goes out 
again, and is very pleasant, and he receives a shilling 
or half-a-crown, I do not exactly call that a bribe, but 
it is a tip ; but a man who goes into a workshop and 
says I shall report you, and you give him five shillings 
that is a bribe; those are two very different things; 
there are very different degrees of immorality between 
the two. 

508. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do not you think thai a 
pecuniary inducement to make things pleasant comes 
under the name of a bribe P—That depends upon how 
the inducement is paid. 

509. (Mr. Knowles.) If you extended your inspec- 
tors to a lower grade, they would be more subject to 
that sort of thing ?—Yes; my belief is, that not only 
would they be subject to it, but that they would 
receive it very constantly. ; 

510. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Was the offer of a bribe 
very general when the inspection of workshops first 
began ?—No; I cannot say that it was general. 

511. (Lord Balfour.) Will you allow me to draw 
your attention to your evidence at question No, 302, 
where you say that it would be objectionable to pro- 
secute the occupier of a workshop, unless actual work 
in that workshop was proved, although the hands 
remained on the premises after hours, and you were 
asked, “‘ Supposing the legal hours of work to close at 
“ 6 o’clock and you found children in a workshop at 
“ 8 o'clock, is it fairly conceivable that they could be 
“ there for any unlawful purpuse,” what lawful pur- 
pose could they be there for ?—I say I do not know 
that they would be there for any lawful purpose, but 
I think you are bound to prove the unlawful purpose, 
and not to accept the mere fact of their being there 
as proof of their being there for an unlawful purpose. 

512. You distinctly think that it would be a hard- 
ship to prosecute a man because they were there ?— 
Yes, I do. 

518. If they could not have been there for a lawful 
purpose, surely they must have been there for an un- 
lawful purpose ?—I am not prepared to go to that 
extent ; in many instances they might be employed 
upon their own work, which would be lawful. I have 
known cases in London where milliners have been 
found at work late, and they have produced their own 
jackets and petticoats and things, and of course one 
has nothing to say to that, but that they were there 
lawfully at work. ‘Then, perhaps, I may be allowed 
to say, that as an inspector I do not wish to have too 
much: power. 

514. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you find a growing 
disposition on the part both of employers and employed 
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to keep the law ?—Yes, in both cases as strong as it 
can be. I have no doubt that a very large number of 
employers want to diminish the hours of labour and 
not to increase them. 

515. If your inspectors had free access to work- 
shops at any time as you suggest, do you suppose that 
they would abuse that power at all or go anywhere 
except where they suspected that something was 
wroug ?—Unquestionably not; we never go any- 
where unless we are almost morally certain to prove 
something, because to court defeat is to bring the 
law into discredit, therefore we never take any 
proceedings in pressing on prosecutions unless we 
are morally certain that we are supported by the 
facts. 

_ 516. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In point of fact you do not 
go without information received >—We go from rea- 
soning or from various circumstances which may come 
to our knowledge, but as arule we never take any 
unpleasant steps unless we are pretty certain that 
they are just. In the case of dressmakers in London, 
and I speak of them because it is supposed that they 
are in the habit of overworking a great deal, two 
nights before a drawing room all the dressmakers ia 
London are visited after hours regularly, and I have 
rarely detected an instance in which they have been 
overworked, and in the only instance which I had two 
years ago there was a prosecution. Two gentlemen 
go round who know them all of course; they go round 
after 9 o'clock, and perhaps visit 30 of them; they 
take a cab and push round amongst them and inspect 
them. , 

517. I suppose the fact is pretty well known that 
dressmakers do over-work their hands ?—No doubt 
they are very busy at certain times; but it is only at 
such times as a state ball, or a grand ball at Lord 
Derby’s, or something of that sort that there is really 
much over-work done, when as I say we take the 
opportunity of visiting them; and I may say the 
same with respect to printers; occasionally we know 
that the Parliamentary printers have got a great deal 
of Parliamentary work to do, and an inspector goes 
round, say, at 2 or 3 in the morning to see that there 
are no children employed in them. 

518. (Chairman.) Do you think that there is any 
evasion of the law by taking work home ?—There is 
a little in some instances, but that is decreasing very 
much, and for this reason, that although a man may be 
very anxious to get a good deal of work done, he 
knows that the work is always imperfectly done, and 
that he loses a great deal of the material, and also in 
the nature of the work done by sending it home. 
When first the Act was passed undoubtedly people 
did send work home by their hands, but that is given 
up very largely indeed. It does not answer to send 
work away from the factory. 

519. With regard to. certifying surgeons, they give 
very important assistance to your officers in the dis- 
charge of their duties, do they not?—I am not pre- 
pared to say yes,in that view of the case; they 
perform certain important duties under the Act. That 
of course there is no doubt about ; but I cannot say 
that they perform any duties to assist our officers. 

520. Are not the visits which they pay to the 
establishments in the execution of their ordinary duty 
of great assistance in seeing that there isa satisfactory 
observance of the law ?—Their assistance is in this 
respect, that they grant certificates of age for children 
or young persons who have been taken on since their 
last visit, but beyond that they do not prevent over- 
work, and they do not enforce the attendance of the 
children at school, or any of the provisions of the Act 
which affect labour and the health of the persons 
employed. What a certifying surgeon does is this, 
he simply goes into the counting house of a mill and 
examines such child as is brought before him, and either 
gives him a certificate or refuses a certificate according 
to circumstances. When that is done his functions 
are over. 

521. It is not his business to go into the body of 
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the establishment ?—It is not his business, and he does 
not do it. 

522. (Mr. Knowles.) It is simply a question whether 
there is any doubt with regard to their age >—That is 
the simple question. 

523. (Sir C. Du Cane.) His certificate is with 
respect to their age and their strength ?—Yes, with 
respect to their age, their strength, and their physical 
capacity to perform labour for the number of hours 
which they are entitled to work by law. 

524, (Chairman.) Do you attach much importance 
as to whether the certificate is given at the establish- 
ment or at the house of the medical officer ?—I do not 
think it matters a great deal. 


525. Is there no increased risk of personation if the 
certificates are given otherwise than in the manu- 
factory ?—I do not think there is any more risk at 
all. 

526. Supposing a child comes to-a surgeon’s house 
to be examined, and receives a certificate, it might 
part with it, might it not?—wWill you allow me to 
inquire whether you are asking me a question upon 
the point of the law or upon the practice which exists 
now. 

527. Undoubtedly on the practice as it exists now ? 
—Then the practice which exists is that which will 
prevent that personation altogether, because the cases 
in which a person may be taken to the house of a 
surgeon are set forth by the memorandum of the in- 
spectors, The Act declares that a child shall be only 
examined in the factory in which it works, except 
under special circumstances, agreed upon in writing by 
the inspector. Under such circumstances the in- 
spectors have given authority for children to be certi- 
fied at the residence of the surgeon. That authority 
was given after the passing of the Act of 1867, because 
we brought under the Factory Act a vast number of 
establishments in which only one or two children, or 
three children, or young persons, were employed, and 
where the visit of the certifying surgeon was a tax in 
point of fact, imposed upon the employers. Numbers 
of poor little printers, poor tobacco pipe people, and . 
other people who could very ill afford to pay any fee 
have had to pay very heavy fees. In one instance, at 
Liverpool, I found a certifying surgeon charged the 
tobacco-pipe people 10s. for every time he visited 
their place to certify a child. In: other instances 
they charged 5s., and in other instances 2s. 6d. 
That was one reason why the Act of 1867 when 
it came into operation was very much opposed 
by smaller manufacturers. They felt keenly this 
sort of visitation. They said there is the factory in- 
spector, there is the sanitary inspector, and now there 
is the doctor, and we have to pay this doctor. Andin 
order to remove those difficulties my colleague and I 
agreed to issue for all the small places a memorandum 
which should permit them to take their hands to the 
residence of a certifying surgeon, and it is in these 
words: “ A very large number of small works have 
“ been brought under inspection by the Act of 1867, 
and complaints have been made of the comparatively 
heavy charges for certificates in these small works, 
which appear to be well founded, especially as such 
certificates are not required in establishments under 
“ the Workshops Act, 1867; and the undersigned 
therefore authorise, in works where there are never 
“ more than five persons under the age of 16 years 
employed, the said young persons being examined 
at the residence of the certifying surgeon, for which 
“ the fee is 6d. per certificate, and no more.” I 
should say that the Act of Parliament itself lays down 
that fee of 6d., that that fee of 6d. has been in the 
Act ever since 1844, and that every certifying sur- 
geon who was appointed knew perfectly well that that 
regulation was part of the Act. Then the condition 
upon which this is given is, “ Upon condition that a 
“ responsible person takes the certificate book and 
accompanies the young person to the residence of 
“ the certifying surgeon, at a time convenient to the 
“ surgeon.” That I believe quite prevents the per- 
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sonation of children who are taken to the residence of 
the certifying surgeon. 

528. When a vast number of establishments now 
called workshops are brought under the Factory Act 
you would think that such a regulation would prevent 
any risk of evasion by the examination being at the 
house of the medical officer ?—I think it would not 
give aloophole to any evasion anymore than being 
examined at the factory. I was going tosay that in 
certain trades which [have mentioned, under certain 
circumstances the Secretary of State should have 
power to relieve the small establishments from the 
necessity for having surgical certificates. 

529. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would require 
in all such cases a certificate of birth ?—Yes, that 
would depend upon the Secretary of State for the 
time being, but of course there must be some regula- 
tion of that kind. 

530. (Chairman.) We must suppose the medical 
certificate is necessary until it is repealed ?—Of 
course. 

531. Supposing a frequent change of masters, which 
I believe often takes place in small establishments, 
what means would you take to prevent an abuse of the 
certificate, because it might be quite safe when the 
first employer came with the child with that, but that 
precaution would not be worth anything when it had 
passed through the hands of three or four ?—At the 
present time the certificate remains in the factory at 
which the child works, and if the child goes to another 
factory it has to undergo another examination of the 
certifying surgeon, and therefore the same process 
would be gone through as was gone through at first. 


532. There would be no danger of personation or. 


abuse, would there, if the certificate was the property 


of the child, and was kept in the hands of each em- . 


ployer, and then passed on to the next ?—J think nol. 
Iwas going to say that under the Act of 1867 the 
Secretary of State has power to authorise that. That 
was specially asked of me from me by the printers in 
Kdinburgh, and it has been granted there, but the 
certificate which is issued contains upon it the signa- 
ture of the last employer of the child. The certificate 
remains in the possession of the employer as long as 
the child is there, and when the child goes away the 
employer endorses that certificate, and then the fresh 
employer takes the certificate with the endorsement of 
the last employer. The education certificate which I 
have put in is of the same nature; it is a certificate 
which belongs to the child, but it is verified by certain 
signatures of the persons through whose hands it goes, 
and 1 should not propose that the child’s surgical 
certificate should be his own’ property without being 
accompanied by some such verification as is proposed 
in this form of certificate, which I have handed in. 
533. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it possible for any 
surgeon to tell at all accurately the age of a child ?—I 
believe that with respect to the ages of 8 and 13 there 
is nothing that is more easy than to ascertain the age 
of a child. . There are certain developments especially 
of the teeth at both those ages which are very marked, 
and which are very general, and which require in 
point of fact no medical knowledge whatever upon 
which to pronounce an opinion. When we come to 
a year hence with respect to the certifying surgeon 
we shall meet with very much greater difficulty, be- 
cause he would have to certify ina certain class of 
works at the age of eight, and in certain other classes 
of works at the age of nine, in certain other classes of 
works at the age of 10, and in certain other classes of 
works at the age of 13, and you have some hands who 
want to pass at the certified age of 14. That compli- 
cates the thing unquestionably very much indeed. I 
do not think that any opinion of any surgeon can be 
trusted upon all those various points; but upon the 
question of 8 and 131 do not think that a surgeon 
ought to have any difficulty at all. There are the 
simplest possible marks of age which a man with very 
little observation may be able to detect. One of the 
duties of the sub-inspectors for years was to check the 
work of the surgeons, as non-professional men, to 
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detect children who passed under age which they 
did to a very large extent. Almost every one con- 
siders himself able to ascertain the age of a horse, 
and the age of a child may be ascertained upon the 
same principle by ascertaining the number of milk- 
teeth, and the teeth of different growths. It is a 
very simple process, and if to that is added a little 
observation of the early development of boys and girls 
which a man soon acquires if he is in the habit, and 
he makes it his business, to look at children, it becomes 
a very easy matter indeed. 

534, With respect to the ages introduced into the 
Act last year, you would sooner trust to the certili- 
cates of birth ?—I should be obliged to trust to them, 
because there are not the same characteristics which 
can be affixed to all those varying ages. 

535. Would there be much difficulty in parents ob- 
taining certificates of birth of their children in many 
cases —Of course, there has been, because in many 
places there has been a neglect of the registration of 
births, and so on, but as a rule the greater proportion 
of children are now registered. We force children, as 
a check upon the certifying surgeons, to produce their 
certificates of age in a vast number of instances. 

536. But in the case of a child whose parents had 
migrated, would not there be a practical difficulty ?— 
The difficulty is lessened, because by the Factories 
Act they can obtain a certificate for a shilling. 

537. (Lord Balfour.) What would be the relative 
expense of the two certificates, that is to say, which 
would be the most expensive for the first admission 
to a factory of a child of nine years, the registry of 
birth or asurgeon’s certificate ?—That would depend 
very much upon circumstances. In a large factory 
the surgeon’s certificate is by far the cheapest, because 
the manufacturer pays the surgeon so much a year, 
and he attends once a week and certifies as many as 
there may be, but in a small factory the shilling cer- 
tificate from the registrar would be cheaper than the 
certificate of the certifying surgeon, who charges 
2s. 6d. as a rule. 

538. (Mr. Brand.) Does the law relating to regis 
tration affect Scotland, Ireland, and England, in the 
same way ?—Yes, it affects all the three countries 
alike. Sufficient time has elapsed in all the three coun- 
tries for proving the ages of young persons of 13. 

539. (Mr. Knowles.) As a rule in the large esta- 
blishments the parents pay nothing for the certificate ? 
—As a rule the manufacturer pays the surgeon. 
In fact he is authorised by law to deduct 3d. from 
the wages towards the certificate of each child, but 
this is not generally acted upon. 

540. (Chairman.) Do you think that there should 
be any control over the return to labour of women 
afier their confinement ?—I think it is an object 
greatly to be desired, but I confess that I cannot at 
all see my way to it. During the last year in the dis- 
cussion upon the Factory Act, it was a subject which 
was considered very seriously by the Government, and 
necessarily by myself and others before whom the Bill 
came, and we really could not find any means by 
which we could satisfactorily deal with that question. 
One proposition was that no woman should work so 
many weeks before and so many weeks after confine- 
ment. But there was this difficulty, in whose hands 
was to be placed the power of refusing a woman work 
under certain circumstances? With respect to un- 
married women, of course there was a very serious 
difficulty. Then, who was it that committed the 
offence? Ifa woman came to work within a fortnight 
of her confinement, either before or after, who was 
the person to be punished? Or in what way was the 
manufacturer to be rendered responsible for an act 
over which he could not possibly have any control ? 

541. I understand that medical officers have advised 
that the occupier should have the power of calling in 
a surgeon to give his opinion as to whether a woman 
has returned to her work too soon or not ?—-I would 
say in reply to that, that no occupier knows anything 
at all about it. 

542. He must know, must he not, that a woman in 
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his employment has been. absent during her confine- 
ment?—Only a small occupier; a man with half a 
dozen women, or something of that sort; but as a 
rule the manufacturer knows nothing about his hands 
at all. | 

543. Might he not know through his subordinates ? 
—-He would know if he gave orders to his subordinates 
that he was to be informed upon every. occasion when 
a woman left the mill to be confined, but otherwise he 
knows nothing about it; he knows nothing of his 
men. 

544. That means that he has ready means of know- 
ing if he chooses?—If he chooses no doubt he has, 
but as a rule he does not know anything. 

545. Supposing it was his duty to consult the certi- 
fying surgeon with regard to the return to work of 
women after their confinements, he would be able, 
would he not, to get that information >—But then that 
resolves itself into one of the difficulties which I sug- 
gested at first, that you cannot possibly put upon the 
manufacturer the responsibility of telling somebody, 
whatever his position, when a woman in his mill is 
going to be confined. How is he to find it out ? 


546. I do not speak of a woman being sent away — 


from work because her confinement was imminent, 
because of course those are things that are difficult to 
foretell with certainty ; but with regard to the re- 
turning to work, which I believe to be a great deal 
more serious of a woman immediately after her con- 
finement, it has been stated, I believe, over and over 
again, that many women are forced to return to 
work a great deal too soon, and that some return 
voluntarily to work a great deal too soon for their 
permanent health and for the welfare of their children, 
and it is with reference to that point of view that I 
ask you whether, if Parliament provided that.a woman 
should not be permitted to return to work within a 
certain time after her confinement, there would be 
ready means of enforcing it ?—I do not myself think 
that it would be wise to put upon the occupier such 
responsibility at all; and that the responsibility of 
employing a woman too soon after her confinement 
rests upon the husband or herself, and not upon the 
manufacturer. 

547. Do we not provide that women and children 
shall not be overworked by their husbands and fathers 
by this very legislation, and may there not be a case 
for interference if even a legal amount of work is 
required at a time when it cannot be given without 
dangér ?—But, as I say, that would be to put upon the 
manufacturer a responsibility which is very difficult 
for him to undertake. He is entirely in the hands of 
his subordinates. Jn the case of a man who works 
half an hour a day longer than he ought to do, he puts 
the money into his pocket, and the manufacturer 
knows by his books and everything that he has over- 
worked ; but in the case of a man in whose factory a 
woman comes back to work within a fortnight of her 
confinement, you could not possibly put that responsi- 
bility upon him, because really he has done nothing. 

548, Are you aware whether,in any foreign countries 
a regulation in this respect is in force ?—I have heard, 
I think it is in Austria, that there is such a regulation, 
but I am not aware that it is enforced. I have also 
heard that M. Dollfus, at Mulhouse, makes some such 
arrangement as that, but that is very. different from 
a statute, which shall bind down everybody. 

549, Practically you think, however desirable a 
thing it may be, Parliament cannot interfere with 
advantage ?—I cannot see my way to it. 

550. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think it would be 
a means of pauperising a great many women if they 
were driven out of a mill previous to confinement, or 
kept out for a considerable time afterwards >—I am 
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not prepared to say so, because they earn very good 
wages as a rule. ; - 

551. (Mr. Brand.) If you legislate to prevent mar- 
ried women from coming to work within a given time 
after their confinement you will have to extend that 
legislation, will you not, to miscarriage, as.a miscar- 
riage is more injurious to.a woman, generally speaking, 
than a confinement ?—Yes; that was one of the diffi- 
culties in considering the question last year. 

552. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think you mentioned 
that in the discussion it was proposed to fix a limit 
both before and after confinement ; do you remember 
what that limit was P—I think it was six weeks alto- 
gether, but it was merely mentioned in discussion ; 
there was nothing put on paper. We had various 
ideas put on paper, but nothing was definitely pro- 
posed upon that question. . 

558. Is it or is it not a fact that the great majority of 
women do stay at work up to the last moment before 
their confinement and return almost immediately after ? 
—I should not say that a great proportion did at all ; in 
many manufacturing towns they do not work within a 
month ; it is not the habit of the people, and it is 
not allowed. In other towns they do it. A great 
deal depends upon the conditions.of the place. I do 
not think that the working of women in factories up 
to the last moment is to so great an extent as is 
generally believed. : 

554. Is there any difference in that practice be- 
tween the manufacturing and the agricultural districts, 
for instance, so far as your experience would lead you 
to form an opinion-?—I think not, I made a good 
many inquiries, particularly of certifying surgeons, as 
well as others, and as a rule they said that women 
working in factories did not go to work at an earlier 
period than, other women ordinarily went to their 
occupations. 

555. (The O’Conor Don.) Do you think that the 
cases in which women are foreed either by their fathers 
or their husbands to return to work too soon are very 
numerous ?—Certainly not. 

556. (Mr. Brand.) In discussing the matter last 
year did a difficulty arise as to the class of women 
to whom you could apply this legislation, would it be 
necessary to confine the legislation to women that 
were married ?—-That was another difficulty, that it 
was as essential for women not married to be pro- 
tected, as for women who were married, and that 
there was very great difficulty in administering any 
law relating to so delicate a subject as this. 

557. (Chairman.) Have you any other suggestions 
or recommendations to make to the Commission which 
have not been elicited by the questions which have 
been put to you?—There may be suggestions which 
I have to make, but they are of the nature of details, 
and I do not know whether it is at the presen 
moment worth troubling you with them. : 

558. I mean suggestions of such importance that 
you would desire them to be considered by the Com- 
mission, or to be embodied in their report >—There is 


‘the question of the season trade modification, which 


is one which may give rise to a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 

559. Which question I think you have referred to 
more than once in your evidence ?—Yes. 

560. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you ever had your 
attention called to the complaints of the bleachers in 
wishing to work up time in consequence of having to 
work to order, and not being able to work to stock ?— 
Undoubtedly the bleachers have power under the Aci 
to.work late, because they contend that they cannot 
work to stock, but can only work to order. The Act 
of 1870 gives bleachers power to work overtime for 
that very reason, to recover lost time. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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561. (Chatrman.) Wout are one of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors of factories ?—Yes. 

562. Since what year have you held that appoint- 
ment ?—Since 1858. 

“663. Will you state to the Commission the division 
of the kingdom which is under your. charge ?—I 
begin with the Cove of Cork, and I go down to. the 
Land’s End.in Cornwall ; in fact, I may say that my 
district includes Treland, Wales, five-sixths of, Lan- 
cashire, and all the western side of England. , 

564. You have already furnished us with a map in 
which the limits of your district, and that of each of 
your sub-inspectors are laid down. ?’—Yes. 

565. Previously to 1858, what connexion had you 
with the department or with kindred employment ?— 

I was sub-inspector from the 22nd of October 1834, 
and then I went on to 1858, when I was promoted to 
the appointment which I hold at, present. 
_ 566. How did you first become connected with this 
business >—I am a Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London, and a Licentiate of the Hall. 
I was in practice at Leeds, and was in the habit of 
seeing then, as everybody did, that the factory cripples 
were, to speak without exaggeration at all, somewhat 
similar to the sailors in Liverpool, in proportion to 
the population of Liverpool, for they were to be seen 
in almost every street in the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
districts. Their legs were bowed, where their legs 
were affected, and where the foot was affected it was 
as flat, comparatively, as a piece of paper. Where the 
spine was affected it was curved either in or out, ac- 
cording to the machinery between which the people 
had been worked. It was then, in 18380, that a 
gentleman of the name of Derham, at Leeds, who 
complained very much of the violent language of the 
public against the manufacturers, took me to his mill, 
and said to me, “I will give up business ; I will have 
“ nothing more to do with it. I cannot bear to be 
. © tortured, as Iam, by what people say, that we are 
“ killing the children.” “Well,” I said, “You are 
“ killing the children ; there is no question about it. 
“ These children are living mainly on herrings and tea, 
“ or similar diet, and working night and day ; you are 
“« killing them; they are deformed in all directions.” 
Upon which he said, * What is to be done?” I said, 
«« Put on a medical man between you and the public ; 
** give him power to watch and to prevent all this 
** mischief; ‘you will then. get over the difficulty, and 
«* you may go on with business without any unpleasant 
“ feeling in your mind.” He said, “ Well, I think 
“ you have got hold of the right sort of idea, and I 
“ shall be very happy ‘to put you on; What will you 
“ come for?” We agreed upon terms. After that I 
went from him to other milloceupiers, and told them 
what he was going to do, and about 40 put me on, 
within six months, to superintend their establishments 
medically, to prevent taose fearful consequences so 
publicly complained of... That was the way in which 
I became acquainted with factory work. You will ask 
me, probably, why I left my profession for this different 
calling. The fact was, that the cholera came to Leeds 
in 1832, I was. the parish surgeon, and .I went. to.see 
it in Sondecland. After having attended a great many 
cases, as parish surgeon, I took the disease, and it so 
unnerved me, as it unnerves everybody who ever took 
it and got better, that I said I would give up my pro- 
fession and follow factory work, being greatly in- 
terested in it. 

567. We have had from your colleague an enumera- 

tion of the Acts, and the kinds of factories controlled 


_by ‘your ‘sub-inspectors ?>—Yes ; 


by them. I will ask you, in the first place, whether 
you can give us a statement of the number cf persons 
at present employed in establishments subject to all 
the Acts in your district ?—Yes, I will furnish it to 
the Commission. 

568. Can you also give us a summary of the number 
employed in 1871, under each head ?—I could, from 
the returns. 

569. Will you procure from your assistants and sub- 
inspectors returns giving the number and description 
of the establishments in each of the districts under 
each of the Acts?—Yes; I will get them for the 
Commission. 


‘570. Will you state the principal seats’ of the various 
industries which are under the regulation of the various 
Acts ?—I have given the Commission in the maps the 
industries of every district. I can show the Commis- 
sion how I get this information. In this paper, which 
I beg leave to hand in, all the workshops are taken in 
red ink, and’ all the factories in black ink, and those 
which are large are collated into the registers week by 
week. 


571. These are returns of the establishments visited 


any time I like whether they have paid due visitation 
to the mills under their charge. 

572. We have been informed by Mr. Redgrave of 
the registers which are required to be kept in all fac- 
tories, also of the certificates which are required by 
the statutes, and of the notices which have to be hung 
up in the workshops. I would ask you, generally, it 
is the case, is it not, that those registers, notices, and 
certificates are not required under the Workshops Act ? 
—No ; they are not. 

573. Have you found that a serious want and hin- 
drance in the administration of the Workshops Act ?— 
Very great indeed; you cannot tell, for example, with 
regard to the registers whether a person is employed 
by ‘A, B, C, D, or E, if you go to see the works, 
unless you see it by the register. They may say that 
they are there, but you do not know whether they are 
there or not; if you want to visit a person for any 
wrong, or any fault, unless you can show that the 
persons so wrongly employed are bond fide workers 
for that particular person, you can do nothing with 
them. 

574. In fact, if one of your officers suspects that in 
an establishment the women and children are being 
worked hours of an undue length, when there is no 
notice in the shop of the hours between which they are 
supposed to work, there is great difficulty in proving 
the overtime Very great, for the first difficulty would 
be to prove that the person was a person working for 
that master. A working man might bring his ‘chil- 
dren to do some work ; “but when you come to try 
whether the place is a ‘workshop or not, if you find 
there is no register, you cannot tell whether the person 
you have seen is a worker or not. They may say 
Aye or No, just as they please; therefore, J think 
that registers are absolutely essential. It is merely a 
copy of the wage book, and there is no very great 
difficulty about it. 

575. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you insist upon 
a register in. the case of a trade, however small -— 
Yes. The smaller it is the less trouble it would be to 
keep it. 

576. Also in the case of children employed in their 
parents’ houses ?—No, I think not. 

577. (Chairman.) As to Sanitary arrangements, the 
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Workshops Act falls short of the requirements of the 
Factory Act in that respect ?---Yes. 

578. You mean that at present there is no power to 
enforce the like sanitary arrangements in the Work- 
shops Act to those in the Factory Act ?—No, certainly 
not. 

579, Have you found any instances of evasion of 
the provisions of any of the Acts on account of their 
inequalities ?—Frequently; and it is the one great 
trouble of such a place as Birmingham, for instance, 
that in the same premises you may have a factory and 
a workshop; the factory children working factory 
hours, and the workshop children working workshop 
hours under the same roof. 

580. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is it the same branch of 
industry going on under the same roof, or different in- 
dustries ?— Both different industries, and also the 
same industries, which makes it still more difficult. 

581. Have you found cases where parents wishing 
to turn the labour of their children to more profitable 
account will move them from a trade strictly regulated 
to another which is less so ?—Frequently. 

582. Have you had any cases reported to you of 
children being sent from factories to workshops and 
to agricultural work ?—To colliery work frequently ; 
I think not often to agricultural work ; but to colliery 
work they go frequently ; in fact it is the great bane 
of the Black country that the children can obtain 
colliery work in preference to fire-brick making for 
example. 

583. (Mr. Knowles.) Is that in consequence of their 
age or of any operation of the Act ?—In consequence 
of their getting more wages. 

584. (Chairman.) Do you find them escaping from 
the operations of the Acts by passing into any other 
industries which are wholly unregulated ?—No, not 
wholly unregulated, because most are regulated; but 
to take, for instance, the iron district near Wolver- 
hampton, where the works are open and not closed in 
at all, in any way; they run about, and the moment 
the inspector goes upon the premises those children 
are put behind pieces of iron or pieces of stone, or 
put anywhere to get them out of the way. They get 
more wages there, too, than they would get in fire- 
brick making ; in fact, they will not work at fire- 
brick making at all now. 

585. Do they ever go away to be errand boys, or 
to work on canals, and-so forth, where there is no 
regulation /—I do not know of my own knowledge. 
There are a great number of errand boys in many 
parts of the country who are not regulated by any Act 
of Parliament, particularly in Manchester, such as 
carriers’ boys. 

586. What would you report generally of the opera- 
tion of the Workshops Act as to those industries ?— 
T think it impossible to carry out the Workshops Act 
faithfully and carefully. 

587. Has there been a general disposition among 
employers to acquiesce in the provisions of the Act, 
and to comply with your advice?—I think so. I 
think that the occupiers both -of factories and work- 
shops so far as they can go are well disposed towards 
the law; they do anything almost that you suggest, if 
they can do it conveniently, and they even do it some- 
times to their inconvenience. : 

588. Any unsatisfactory operation of the Act would 
arise, you think, from what you term its inconsistencies 
and its inherent defects, rather than from an indisposi- 
tion on the part of the employers to comply with it ? 
—Certainly. 

589. Would you say that in your district the Work- 
shops Act is practically generally obeyed ?—No; I 
think not. At this moment Iam quite sure that at 
least in Cornwall, in the district of Mr. Buller, which 
includes Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Cornwall, 
it is not, and, in fact, in the other districts, I am cer- 
tain that every sub-inspector would say he had scarcely 
seen half of them, or, at all events, large proportion of 
them. They have not had time to get to them. Those 
workshop: are in every corner, not only in villages 


but all round the country; and if you do not see them 
or hear a complaint of them they are not seen. 

590. Do you think that the Act is generally com- 
plied with where your officers have been able to visit 
the establishments ?—Fairly. 

591. Would you state to the Commission more par- 
ticularly the points upon which you look upon the 
Workshops Act as being faulty ?—The one great fault 
of it is, that whilst the factory children are limited 
to 6, 7, or 8 o’clock at night, workshops’ children 
may work until 9 o’clock. There was an idea when 
the Act first came out that they could work until 
10 o’clock with relaxation, but I had the subject 
brought before Mr. Lushington, and he said that that 
could not be; that they could not work them even 
with extensions after 9 o’clock at night. Workshops’ 
children therefore can work between 6 o’clock and 
8 o’clock, with a permissive extension to 9 o’clock. 

592. You have stated that the chief defects in the 
Act are too great a choice of hours?—Yes; that is 
one of them, and the other is, the defective education 
of the workshops’ children ; they run about so from 
school to school that you cannot keep them in one 
place. Supposing too a workshop child is employed 
by a master for 13 days, if he does not go to work the 
14th day he need not go to school at all. 

593. That is to say, you have not the necessary 
condition for proceeding against an employer for em- 
ploying a child that has not been to school unless he 
has been 14 days in the establishment?—No; we 
cannot touch the parent, which is far more important 
than touching the employer. What one wants is to 
get a strong feeling on the part of parents to send 
their children to school, that is what I should like to 
see very much indeed ; but when they can go away 
without any care about their parents, or what their 
parents say, from one place to another without going 
to school at all, having only stopped 13 days here and 
13 days there, you cannot'send them to school under 
any cireumstances. 

594-6. Our object is to get from your experience a 
statement of what you regard as the defects in the 
present law, and before going on to ask you, with 
regard to the remedies, will you kindly continue to 
mention the objections which you have to the Work- 
shops Act?—There are still further objections, and 
one is that you cannot sufficiently interfere with a 
workshop as to sanitary regulations ; and their in- 
sanitary condition in some places is something beyond 
description. Take Birmingham, for example, and 
places wherein the Workshops Act is the principal 
restrictive agent. When the Workshops Act came 
into operation there were not more than six textile 
factories in Birmingham or the neighbourhood. There 
were some large works which came under the Act 
of 1867; all the rest were workshops, counted by 
hundreds. : 

597. I suppose the point which you wish to illus- 
teate is this, that in the case of workshops it is left 
to the local authority to enforce sanitation, whereas 
ander the Factory Act it is within the power of the 
inspector ?—-Not quite, but nearly so. 

598. What other points would you wish to bring 
before the Commission?—In the Workshops Act 
nothing at the present moment strikes me. 

599. With regard to the certificate of attendance at 
schools under the Workshops Act, are they generally 
trustworthy ?—A great many of them. But there is a 
great complaint by the schoolmasters that they have 
too much labour in filling up the certificates. 

600. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
just now to say, that in Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Somersetshire you knew that there were a great many 


workshops which the inspector had never visited ?— _ 


Certainly. 

_ 601. You were speaking then of an Act which has 
been between seven and eight years in operation P— 
Yes. : 

602. Have you reason to believe that in a great 
majority, or in all of those cases where a workshop 
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has not been visited by your inspectors, that the Act 
is treated as practically a nullity ?—Certainly. 

603. (Chairman.) That has only been three years 
under the inspectors, I believe ?—It has been ever since 
1867. See sect. 10 of the Workshops Act. 

604. I thought that the inspection under the Work- 
shops Act for the first three years was under the local 
authority ?—Not entirely. I have twice done my best 
to get additional assistance for him, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Buller and I made very strong representa- 
tions indeed to the Home Office, in the time of Mr. 


| Winterbotham, to give me further assistance, so that I 


could get that district properly visited, but now that Mr. 
Buller is obliged to go to all his factories and then to 
go two, three, or four weeks workshop visiting, he 
cannot overcome his work. It is too much for him, it 
is impossible that he can do it. 

605. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How long has Mr. Buller 
been in that district ?--He has been there seven or 
eight years, I think. 

606. (Chairman.) But it has been his duty to visit 
workshops during the last three years only ?—He has 
had to do it ever since the Act came out, more or less. 

607. But for the first three or four years the Work- 
shops Act was supposed to be administered by, the 
local authority ?—There was no local authority in 
that neighbourhood; in very many parts of the king- 
dom there was no local authority took any steps at all. 

608. It was not until the year 1871, was it, that 


the Workshops .Act was placed solely under the factory 


inspectors ?—That was so. 

609. So that by degrees your sub-inspectors would 
get through all the establishments, would they not ?— 
No, Mr. Buller never can ; he has so many villages and 
so many shops in villages, and such an extent of area, 
that it is impossible he can do ‘it. . 

610. You are referring now to a district in which 
you consider that your staff is insufficient 2>—Quite so, 
and it is equally insufficient in Blackburn. 

611. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You do not think that the 
uncertainty on the part of the employer as to when 
the inspector may come or may not come, has any 
practical effect ?No. 

612. (Mr. Brand.) Before the amendment of the 
Act you had to visit workshops, had you not ?—Yes, 
we had to visit workshops from 1867, when the local 
authorities neglected to do so. We did the best we 
could, but it was found that the local authorities would 
not do it, and it was enacted that we were to take 
them. 

613. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider it ne- 
cessary that your inspectors should visit all the work- 
shops; for instance, workshops where there are no 
women or children employed ?—No ; not if we are sure 
of that. We may visit them once, but we do not go 
again unless we feel it necessary. 

614. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But you have been speak- 
ing of a large number of workshops where women and 
children may be employed as being unvisited ?—Yes ; 
certainly. — - 

615. (Chairman,) That is an existing eyil, but it 
will gradually be remedied, will it not, by the new 
regulation made under the provisions of the Workshops 
Act, that after a certain time certificates will be ac- 
cepted only from schools that are approved by the 
Committee of Council ?—Yes; but I think it would 
be very hard at any time to get.all the children to go 
to school. — 

616. It is the case, is it not, that after the lst of 
January next the Committee of Council on Education 
will approve the schools from which: certificates will 
be accepted ?>—That is only for factories. The fact is, 
that all the efforts which can be directed to the sani- 
tary condition of these people and to the education of 
them are just what are wanted to set these districts 
right. The people are not careful at all about educa- 
tion, and they want to have the desire for it instilled 
into them ; it will come by and by, I have no doubt, 
when the Education Act is four or five years older. 

617. Can you give the Commission your opinion as 
to the results of the half-time system as regards educa- 
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tion where the schools are efficient ?—Yes; nothing 
can be better. i 

618. Where the schools are efficient can instruction 
be satisfactorily given when the days of attendance 
wre so far optional as they are under the Workshops 
Act?—No; you can never be sure that a child is really 
going to school. It is very difficult to find out that it 
is there, because children move about so from school 


to school and from place to place that you are never 


sure of their going from day to day to the same work 
or to the same school. 

619. But even when they really attend 10 hours a 
week, do you think that there is much satisfactory 
education being given ?—I know of one place, Leek 
for example. ‘There they have a first-rate man em- 
ployed by the Commissioners, and he is now doing the 
work not only as nuisance inspector, but as a work- 
shop inspector also. He knows where every child is 
in the place, and whether they are at school or not, 
and he knows those who are not at school and who 
ought to be there. 

620. Does this gentleman act for the corporation 
there >—No; the Commissioners. And you have a 
most extraordinary result in the reduction of the 
death-rate of that neighbourhood from the close carry- 
ing out of the Workshops Act and the Factory Act by 
this officer. 

621. I understand you to be of opinion that, even 
although the 10 hours’ schooling was left so greatly 
optional to the child, nevertheless where the school- 
master was efficient a good instruction was obtained ? 
—Yes, for those two days; but it can all be done in 
two days, and that is the great failing with workshop 
schooling. If a child goes to school two days and 
gets the 10 hours in the two days, he may be quite at 
liberty all the rest of the week; he can go to work, or 
he can go any where that he likes so far as the school 
is concerned. 

622. He might, if not detected, be working the 
whole time, four days a week ?— Yes; certainly. 

623. Is there any tendency on the part of parents 
to keep their children from school altogether until they 
become half-timers >—Yes, with some parents. They 
seem not to want them to be educated; they do not 
care about their being educated or their going to 
school. ; 

624. This sort of legislation is submitted to, but it 
is not popular ?—Exactly so. 

625. (Lord Balfour.) You would not say that that 
feeling is decreasing ?—I think not. 

‘626. (Chairman.) It is supported by a large number 
of the respectable workpeople, is it not ?—Yes. 

627. Is there much indisposition on the part of 
schoolmasters to take half-timers ?—Yes, of some of 
them. ‘They do not like the trouble of them, nor, in 
some cases, the condition of them; they are not very 
clean in the first place, and if they get into a school 
of very nice children they are afraid that respectable 
parents may not like their children to associate with 
them. 


628. I suppose, if the attendance is irregular, it* 


disturbs their other classes ?—Very much indeed, and 
yet when they are fairly dealt with neither parents 
nor schoolmasters are so very reluctant to admit them 
on trial. I had a case in the Potteries, where they 
had some difficulty at first to get them to admit the 
children into the schools who were soiled with clay. 
But after a little time they not only admitted them, but 
put them into the school side by side with the other 
scholars. ‘They made them wash themselves, and they 
eyen carried it to the extent of cutting their hair. And 
there is no difficulty now about such children, who- 
ever they may be, going into the schools. : 

629-30. ( Chairman.) Do you think that the work- 
people regard it as a difficulty and a grievance that 
they have to wash their children in the middle of the 
day, after their morning work, and to make them 
attend school in the afternoon?—Yes. There is a 
reasonably good pride in some parents, but it is often 
very small. It has been said to me by working men, 
I cannot tell how many times, “If the Factory Act had 
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** only been in existence when I was a child, so that 
“ I could have gone to school, it would have been the 
“ best thing that ever could have happened to me.” 

‘631. In some trades the alternate day system works 
better than half-time every day, does it not ?—Yes, 
under the new Act of 1874, in Lancashire, in the 
textile manufactures, it has almost become a regular 

system to send children to school on alternate days. 

682. Do they find the results of that system equally. 
satisfactory ?—No, not quite, butit is only now being 
fairly tried. It has been hitherto mainly half a day; 
but in conseqsence of the Saturday intervening, so 
that they could not work two Saturdays in succession, 
they have gone now on to alternate days. 

633. I presume that the ideal half-time would be 
that half of the day they should be at work, and the 
other half at school ?—Yes. 

634. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you know whether 
the manufacturers are generally changing their 
system ?—I do not know; they cannot work the two 
successive Saturdays, and in order to work them 
equally the one week with the other, they change them 
weekly, and give them alternate days at school. 

635. (Chairman.) So that a child would take 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday one week, and 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday the other week ?— 
Yes. 

636. It was stated by Mr. Redgrave that the half- 
day system is most prevalent, for this reason, that to 
work on the alternate days must involve a loss of half 
an hour in one case, that is to say, working half a day 
they would work 10} hours, whereas in the other 
week they would only work 10 hours, and therefore 
very few manufacturers adopted the alternate day 
system ?—But they are beginning to do it now. 

637. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you consider 
that any change of the law which would induce manu- 
facturers to give up the half-day system and substitute 
for it the alternate day system would be bad ?—Yes, 
I think they would not like it. They are beginning 
to do it now in consequence of the Saturday inter- 
vening, as the children do not get equal wages, and 
equal work for two weeks together. 

638.. (O’Conor Don.) As I understand you, you 
do not think it a good change ?>—No, I think that the 
half day is better. 

639. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the provision of the 
Act which has induced the manufacturers to make this 
change sufficiently important to continue it in spite of 
this disadvantage P—At present they are doing it, but 
what the result of it will be I do not know. 

640. Should you recommend a continuation of this 
provision of the Act of last year ?—Yes, for a while, 
until they try it; there is no other mode of getting the 
afternoon children set right as to equal work and 
wages, except by the alternate day system. 

641. (Chairman.) In some districts the working 
hours and the school hours do not admit, do they, of 
the school attendance being satisfactorily taken in the 
afternoons ?—No; they may be a long way from the 
school, and there are many other causes. 

642. Is it not the case in Ireland that the hours of 
the national schools do not admit of half-time being 
taken at the school in the afternoon ?—The masters 
are adopting the half-time system now in schools of 
their own, but under the national education system it 
does not act, because they do not dine till 3. 

643. Is it within your knowledge that the great 
majority of children who come to school now under 
the half-time system come, in the first instance, very 
ignorant?—Yes. It is an extraordinary fact that if a 
child has been at school before and he goes to a half- 
time school that child will make equal progress with 
the other children in the school; but if it knows 
‘nothing before it goes, it always keeps so far behind 
that they cannot get on with the classes at all. 

644. As a matter of fact, do many children go to 
school for the first time on the half-time system ?— 
Yes, undoubiedly. With regard to half-timers at- 
tending public elementary schools, there was a question 


asked oi the Home Office to which this was the reply 
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on the 24th of January 1872: “I am directed by 
“ Mr. Secretary Bruce to acknowledge the receipt of 
“ your letter of the 18th instant, and to inform you, in 
“reply, that he concurs with the Education Depart- 
“ ment in the opinion that parents of children em- 
“ ployed as half-timers under the Factory Acts might 
“ be spared the necessity of sending their children to 
“ schools to which they have a conscientious objection, 
“ if the mill-owners would allow children im their 
“ employ to attend any public elementary school that 
“ might be available. I am, therefore, to request 
“‘ that you will recommend this course to all mill-' 
“ owners, and take every means to urge its adoption 
“on employers of half-timers.” There was a great 
difficulty about the schools, because sometimes I have 
known as many as 15 schools in the same factory, and 
15 books to keep. I remember in ]835 or 1836, when 
Mr. Milligan was the member for Bradford, a school- 
master complained to me at Bradford that the number 
of school books which he had to keep were so great 
that he would only have three, and he would give 
the children or the parents leave. to select the three 
which they chose. So they selected three, and I, not 
knowing any better, endeavoured to enforce that all 
the children should go at that time to those three 
schools from that particular mill. Mr. Milligan went 
to Sir George Grey, and complained that they had 
been endeavouring to sectarianize the children and to 
send them to three schools, when, in fact, they ought 
to have the choice of their own school, and Sir George 
Grey called me to account for it. On my reply, he 
said I was quite right; but, in future, he would recom- 
mend me never to interfere in any way with the 
children, but to let them go to what school they liked. 

645. It would remedy that evil, would it not, if the 
provision which you refer to with respect to the Act of 
1874 was made general ?—Yes. 

646. Is it a rule which prevailsin the manufacturing 
districts to keep their childien from school until they 
go to work ?—No, I think not, as a rule; it depends 
a good deal upon the accommodation that they have, 
and how they can get there. First of all, there is a 
great indisposition in many parents to take the trouble 
of sending their children to school, and if the schools 
are not convenient they do not care very much about 
it, but if there is an inducement either by increased 
intelligence or increased wages they would send them. 

647. In the straw plaiting districts they are far below, 
are they not, in education ?—Yes, they were under 
me some time ago, and then the number of the little 
children, children of two or three or four years old, so 
embarrassed the school that it really was not a school. 

648. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Of what age were you 
speaking when you said just now that children who 
had had a previous education before they became half- 
timers held their own in the school as well as those . 
who were full timers?—Seven, eight, and nine years 
of age. 

649. But after 13 at half-time they got on as well 
in school as the others ?~-When they were half-timers 
they got on as well in school as children that were 
regular scholars. 

650. Thatis to say, between 9 and 13 years of age ? 
—Yes. 


651. (Mr. Brand.) Does nota great difficulty 
arise in that matter owing to the difference of educa- 
tional provision between the manufacturing towns and 
the rural districts, so that children come in from the 
rural districts uneducated who have not been compelled 
to go to school until they come under the half-time 
system ?—That is the great reason, inasmuch as the 
industrial districts are supplied with labour by bring- 
ing in children from the agricultural districts, where 
they are not forced in any way to go to school. 

652. Does not that obstruct the system in the school 
and occasion annoyance tothe schoolmaster P—I think 
they put them on one side in classes by themselves 
until they get them more like the others. 


653. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Your answer rather points 
to the half-time being sufficient for all children be- 
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tween the ages of 9 and 13 who have received any 
previous education ?>—Yes, I think so. 

654. (Chairman.) It is stated that factory children 
if they have any grounding, are very quick in school; 
does that accord with your experience ?—Yes, they 
are very quick; they carry into the school the 
nimbleness of fingers that they have at their work. 

655. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But by the Act of last 


year the legal age of children employed in factories , 


has been raised, has it not, from 8 to 10?—Yes. 

656. (Chairman.) What grievances have come come 
under your notice that are complained of either by 
employer or employed since the last. alteration of the 
law in 1874 as regards the works that are subject to 
it, or since the Act of 1867 as regards the works that 
are subject to that Act ?—When the Act of 1874 came 
into operation, havirg, as I have, the district of Lan- 
cashire under me, I issued a notice, with an abstract, 
asking the masters to give me the hours and the meal 
hours of the children that they were going to adopt, 
and if you will look at this table you will see what 
difference existed (handing in a table to the Commis- 
sion). The masters determined that work should begin 
at half-past 6, in order to let the women have a longer 
time in bed and longer time to take care of their 
children before breakfast, and leave off at 6 at night ; 
but there was hardly one that would do it, although 
they said everything that they possibly could to induce 
them. One gentleman wrote to me and said, “The 
“ ladies and gentlemen of my establishment will not 
“ come to work at half-past 6; they have all deter- 
“ mined to come at 6 o'clock.” That was also par- 
ticularly the case in Blackburn, and in Manchester, 
and in fact, I may say, all over the cotton districts. 

657. In that district and that respect, the option 
allowed by the Act of 1874 was not taken advantage 
of ?—No. 

658. How is it in other districts ?—Much about 
the same. For instance, in some districts they work 
mainly between 7 to 7. In the woollen districts in 
the West of England they work from 7 to 7, in Wales 
they work from 7 to 7, so that it does not affect them 
in the same way. 

659. But, in a general way, people like to begin 
early ?—Yes. As I have said before, there is a line 
that you may draw on the map from the Potteries, 
across the country to Birmingham, through the Black 
Country and to Wolverhampton, and between that 
_ and Lancashire, and the Potteries and Chester, they 
never will go to work sooner than 8 o’clock in the 
morning if they can help it. 

660. What is the reason of that ?—It is the habit 
of the people. j 

661. Is it that they prefer to amuse themselves late 
at night ?—Whether they do it from any preference 
or not I do not know. I have just at this moment 
many applications to let the people work from 6 to 6 
in Lancashire, and from 8 to 7 in Birmingham and 
the neighbourhood ; in the West of England between 
7 and 7. 

662. When they begin to work at 8 o’clock and 
leave off at 7, they only have one break, I suppose, in 
the day ?—They would like not to have more. M 
idea before the Act of 1874 was, that they should 
only have one break, either from 12 to 1, in summer, 
or from 1 to 2 in winter, and that would be a very 
good thing for this reason: the employers would be 
better satisfied if they had not to stop for breakfast, 
nor to run the risk of breakage and the cost of gas. 
There were certain persons who said that would not 
do, the people preferred to come at 6 o’clock. 

663. With the hours of work in the last district you 
describe as between 8 and 7, they only make one 
break, I suppose ?—They have an hour for dinner, 
and they have a.tea-time. 

664. Is that because it is found that the five hours 
after dinner is too long ?—Not at all. In Birmingham, 
and in many other places where the women are 
so largely engaged, if they were to have their dinner 
at 1, and come back at 2, they would have tea at half- 
past 3, notwithstanding, © Say 
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665. That is to say, the workpeople would insist 
upon it ?—Yes, they would have it themselves. They 
provide their own tea and bread and butter, and they 
get a fire lighted, and they will have it in spite of all 
that the masters can say or do. 

666. Does that involve the stopping of the ma- 
chinery ?—No, it only involves the stopping of their 
work. 

667. Do you personally disapprove of making the 
hours of work spread over 11 hours with one break ? 
—wNo, I think it is too long to work with only one 
break. Butif you gave them a tea, as in Birmingham, 
they would still have a tea time of their own besides. 
It is just the habit of the people, and you cannot re- 
gulate it, and the masters cannot interfere with it in 
any way. 

668. Where they commence at 8 o’clock, when do 
they leave off for dinner ?—That depends again upon 
circumstances. If it is in the textile districts they 
leave off at 12 and begin again at 1. In the Birming- 
ham districts they leave off at 1 and come back again 
at 2, or half-past 1 and come back again at half-past 2. 

669. Then they do work from 8 to 1 without a 
break ?—Yes, they do, but then they are not under 
the 1874 Act. 

670. You disapprove of those hours, do you not ?— 
Physically I do, and medically I do, because it is too 
long. 

671. Recalling your attention to the particular point 
which I wished to take up just now, what grievances 
are coraplained of in the operation of the last Act ?— 
The masters complain that the people will not come 
to work when they wish. 

672. (Lord Balfour.) Therefore it is not the fault 
of legislation >—No, it is a private arrangement, and 


not at all the fault of legislation. 


673. (Chairman.) ‘That is hardly a grievance arising 
out of the terms of the Act ?—No, I do not know of 
any very great grievance in the Act itself. 

674. It is merely a difference of opinion amongst 
the persons concerned ?>—Yes. 

675. It is a considerable grievance with the textile 
manufacturers that other trades are not so far re- 
stricted as they are ?—No, I do not think they would 
be so illiberal as to say that. I have never found it. 
They would say these people can work so much longer 
than we can, we do not know the reason why; but 
that is not made a matter of grievance. 

676. (Mr. Brand.) But in the same trade is there 
not some complaint ?—Yes; that is another thing. In 
the same trade, the workshop people and the factory 
people under the 1874 Act working shorter or longer 
hours is a grievance. 

677. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge a 
matter of complaint by the occupiers of water mills, 
that they are not to be allowed to make up for lost 
time?—That is a question which goes a very long 
way back. In former days, and even yet for a while, 
they are allowed to make up time by loss or excess of 
water. Frequently in a mill worked by water and 
steam together evasions did take place. 

678. What I ask you is, whether there is dissatis- 
faction amongst the occupiers of water mills, that they 
no longer have the power to make up lost time ?— 
There are so very few water mills now that are doing 
anything at all, that it is not a question of any conse- 
quence. 

679. It is not in your district ?—It is not. 

680. (O’Conor Don.) Are there not a good 
many in Ireland ?—Yes, there are several, but they 
are very small, some little woollen mills at Wexford, 
and that neighbourhood, but the water power of Ireland 
has gone greatly into disuse. The principal water 
mill that I know of is in the neighbourhood of Cork, 
and is used for Manchester work. 

681. (Mr. Brand.) In the west of England it is 
principally steam, is it not ?—Yes. 

682. (O’Conor Don.) Are there not water mills 
in the north of Ireland ?—Probably in some parts ; 
but these are mainly to do with Belfast, and there is 
little water power there that I know of. * 
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683. The whole of Ireland is in your district, is it 
not ?—Yes, the whole of Ireland. 

684. (Chairman.) There are certain classes subject 
to the Workshops Act who begin work at a very late 
hour in the morning, are there not; for instance, 
classes of establishments where the work does not 
begin till 9 o’clock ?—Here and there there are; the 
milliners, for example, seldom begin till 9 o’clock. 

685. That is from the habit of the trade, and the 
preference of the people employed ?—Yes. ‘The straw- 
plait women begin at 9 o’clock, and you cannot get 
them out of the workroom when work is over, and for 
this reason, that the places at which they work are 
preferable to the houses in which they dwell; they 
are more airy, lighter, and more comfortable. : 

686. What is done in that vase ; how do you deal 
with those people ?>—You can do nothing with them 
at all; you cannot drive them out because they are not 
working ; they are merely stopping in the work-rooms 
to be comfortable till they want to go to bed. When 
I went into the straw plait district in the first instance, 
I said they would have to come out at a certain hour 
on Saturday in one very large establishment, and they 
were very angry about it; but they conformed to what 
Iinad said, and they all went home to the lodging 
where they were kept, but the lodging woman would 
not have them. She said they had no business to 
come there at that time of day (4 v’clock on Saturday), 
and they were all obliged to go to bed, and they went 
to bed and stayed till Sunday; that was in Luton. 

687. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you recommend that 
the hours be extended at the option of the employers 
and employed from 6 to6, 7 to 7, 8 to 8, or 9 to 9 ?— 
No. If you knew the nature of the atmosphere in 
which so many of these persons are working all the 
day, and with gas at night, particularly the last hour 
of the night, you would find it most prejudicial to 
the health of the people. I would not allow any trade 
to be carried on after 7 o’clock. If the women will 
not come sooner to work they should take the conse- 
quences, but I would not allow any work after 7 o’clock 
in any trade. t 

688. Not milliners ?—I would give the milliners 
this addition, that in the case of a wedding order ora 
mourning order they should have an extra hour or 
two if they liked for a few days, but not longer. 

689. Would not it complicate it a good deal to give 
extra hours on occasions —No, I do not think so. 
Under the Act of 1871 milliners and other so-called 
season hands get orders to work till 9 at night con- 
tinually ; they have a right to it, and they demand it, 
but I do not approve of it. 

690. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But all the winter of 
coursé there’ is just as much gas burnt by beginning 
at 6 and 7 as there would be if they began at 9 in the 
morning ?—Yes, but up to 7 o’clock they would not 
get the same condition of atmosphere. 

691. But between 6 and 6 in the winter and 9 and 
9 there would be the same number of hours in which 
gas is burnt all through the winter ?—Yes, but it is 
the last hours, when the gas is burnt and breathed, 
which are the worst hours for health. 

692. (Chairman.) Are there any classes of work- 
shops in which the operation of the Workshops Act 
is considered a grievance to the employer or to the 
employed >—Excepting that a good many do not like 
to be interfered with, I do not know that there are any 
in particular. 

698. The fire-clay manufacturers have a special 
grievance, have they not *’—Yes, they have, and I 
think that there is justice in their grievance. They 
complain that the Act will not allow girls of 14 to 
be employed in fire-clay manufacture. I was a good 
deal instrumental in getting that brick clause into the 
Act, and afterwards it was explained to me that they 
all work in sheds, all under cover, and all in comfort ; 
moreover, that the fire-clay district being an iron dis- 
trict also, the iron people absorbed the work of those 
fire-brick makers, and tempted the boys away. They 
never could get any boys for the work, therefore they 
were obliged to take women, and if they could not get 
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women under 16 they could not carry out the work, 
and I think there is a good deal in that representation. 
694. You think that for the amount of labour re- 
quired of those young women it would not be wrong 
to give them the privilege of working girls of 14 t— 
No. I would alter the age from 16 to 14, that is to 
say, for the fire-bricks only, not for common bricks. 
695. (Lord Balfour.) Do I understand that from 


your district you have had no complaints of the Fac- 


tory and Workshops Acts operating unequally on the 
occupiers of large and small premises, that the people 
employed in the same trade come under a totally dif- 
ferent set of regulations merely on account of the 
number of hands employed on any given premises ?— 
There is undoubtedly a difference, because the large 
employer complains very much that the small em- 
ployer can undersell him because he can get his hands 


‘cheaper or can work longer hours. 


696. But do they so complain in your distriet ?— 
Yes, they do. 

697. As a fact, will some employers keep the num- 
ber of their hands under.50 in order to constitute them 
workshops, so.as to avoid the restrictions of the Fac. 
tory Act ?—Yes, and not only that, but to get more 
hours of work ; that is a very common thing indeed. 

698. One inequality was also referred to, that in 
certain trades of a similar nature, such as printing and 
lithography, the restriction is much more severe in 
the one case than in the other ?—Excepting they em- 
moy 50 people, and then they come under the Factory 

ct. 

_ 699. (Sir C, Du Cane.) Does not it come under 
the Workshops Act if there are less than 50 employed ? 
—Yes. : 

700. (Chairman.) Do you think that it is preju- 
dicial to women that they should work late at night, 
apart from the bad effects of gas which you have re- 
ferred to?—Yes. In Ireland I found that a very 
serious objection existed, even. as to warehouse women 
working late at night; they were beset on’ all sides 
when they were going home, and great moral mischief 
arose. 

701. On the other hand, might it not be said that 
if they worked late they had less time to get into mis- 
chief in the evening?—No; when they were going 
home at night they were waylaid constantly. 

702. And again, might it not be said that if they 
come late to work in the morning they have more 
time to attend to their families, to tidy up the house 
oe they leave it ?-—Yes, if the women would do 
that. 

703. Do not you think there is something to be 
said in excuse if not in favour of it >—A little, but not 
much ; the other is the greater evil. : 

704. Is it not the case that the more respectable 
the class of women that are employed the later they 
wish to begin in the morning ?—Yes, somewhat; ac- 
cording to the habit of the country. In Lancashire, 
they prefer to commence work at 6, and in Birmingham 
at 8. 

705. Your opinion, as I understand it, is that at 
whatever time they begin in the morning they should 
not work after a certain hour at night ?>—That is my 
opinion. ‘ ! 

706. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You do not consider 
that the counterbalancing advantage of having more 
time to look after their homes before going to work 
in the morning is sufficient to prevail over the disad- 
vantage of having to work by gas at night ?—1 think 
not. 

707. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is the latest that 
you would put it at ?—Not later than 7, except in 
the case of milliners, where I would give an extra 
hour. i 

708. (Mr. Brand.) In the course of your evidence 
you stated, did you not, in answer to Lord Cavendish, 
that you would not apply the provisions with respect 
to home registers and certificates, and the other regu- 
lations under the Factory Acts, to the children of 
protected persons engaged in domestic occupation ?— 
No, not in their own homes. : 
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709. How would you draw a legislative distinction 
to guide you between those places in which it will be 
necessary to apply the regulation as to the registra- 
tion certificates, &c., and sanitary provisions, and 
those in favour of which you would propose an 
exemption ?—It would be new as yet to this country, 
that we should apply the Act to the homes of the 
people. : 

710. Where would you draw the line, and how 
would you draw it?—Where people are working 
from home in associated labour, if they only worked 
two or three together away from home, you may call 
it a workshop or a factory, but if they are working in 
their own houses it would be a very difficult thing, and 
I will show you where the difficulty would arise. In 
the fustian cutting district we have occasionally to 
go through a bedroom to get to the place where the 
people are working. It would be difficult to apply 
the regulation of certificates as to them. In fact, 
there is the greatest difficulty in getting at them at all. 

711. I understand that the difficulty is not so great, 
now, because the Workshops Act is so much more 
lenient in its regulations than the Factory Acts; but 
as I understand you, you would wish to see the regu- 
lations under the Workshops Act assimilated to those 
in the Factory Act ?—Yes. 

712. Then, of course, I suppose you would have to 
deal with those circumstances, because the regulations 
being more severe, you would have to draw a more 
defined line between those places in which these regu- 
lations would apply, and those in which they would 
not ?—We should have to define what was a workshop 
and what was a factory; but it would be new to me 
yet to go into the houses of the people. Where would 
you stop ? You could not say that a girl shall go to 
make pins for three-quarters of a day, and then go 
home at night, and you shall follow her there if she is 
going to make millinery. 

713. Do I understand you with regard to the pre- 
sent regulations of the Workshops Act, that the diffi- 
culty in carrying out that Act lies in the fault of the 
Act itself, or in the inherent difficulty of carrying out 
any regulation in mills and in certain industries regu- 
lated by that Act, or from both causes >—From both 
causes. We have a clause in the Workshops Act 
which says that they shall not work on Saturday after- 
noon where there are more than five people employed, 
and it would be most difficult to carry out that Act, 
because the work would be not for five but four. For 
they could work the whole Saturday half-holiday. 

714. Thenr the difficulty will become even more 
serious than it is at present, I presume, if the regula- 
tions of the Workshops Act were assimilated to those 
of the Factory Acts ?—The factory people do not 
commence at the same time that the workshop people 
do ; and, moreover, a factory stops at a certain hour, 
which is not the seme as in workshops. | 

715. In fact, the requirements as to. the sanitary 
condition of workshops are such as the local autho- 
rities have power to carry out >—Yes. 

716. And they have that power now, 
‘Yes, 

717. You have power only to inspect, have you ?— 
I could not say that a manufacturer should put ab- 
stracts or do anything of that kind, because they do as 
they like. ~ 

718. When you find that the sanitary condition of 
a workshop is defective, you report it to the local 
authorities, do you. not ?—Sometimes. 

719. How do you deal with it —We cannot deal 
with it ; we can gratuitously send to the local autho- 
rities, and we do so occasionally. 

720. Do you find that the local authorities gene- 
rally are disposed to carry out the sanitary regulations 
in workshops >—Not readily. 

721. With regard to the Act of 1874, I ask you 
whether it is not a fact that the Act of 1874 almost 
obliges employers to adopt the alternate day system 
with regard to children ?—They are doing it apparently, 
out I do not know the motive for it. 

722. There is a further regulation, is there not, that 


I suppose ?-— 
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no child employed in morning and afternoon sets shall 
work on any Saturday if on any other day in the week 
he has been employed for more than five hours ?~— 
Yes; but I have never yet seen a case where they 
have been employed more than five hours consecutively. 

723. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know of any cases 
in such an employment as fustian-cutting or any other 
employment where the father merely employs his own 
children under his own roof ?—Yes, many. 

724. In all those cases you think, do you not, that 
it is impossible to interfere >—We do interfere, but it 
is very difficult, because they say they are their own 
children ; we do the best we can in that case. There 
are a great many cases in which we are obliged to do 
the best we can without carrying the law to the fullest 
extent, but in fustian-cutting no doubt the parents 
employ their own children ; but.as far as I know they 
are generally young women. 

725. (Mr. Knowles.\ Are you aware that a great 
many children are employed in match-making in their 
own homes ?—Yes. 

726. Do those people employ other children beside 
their own ?—Yes; I suppose those would come under 
the Workshops Act. ‘There are a great many indus- 
tries that have to come under regulations that are not 
under at present. In London, I suppose, there are 
match makers in their own houses, but there are not 
many in my district; they are mainly in large work- 
shops in places like Birmingham and Manchester. 

727. (Chairman.) You think that the Workshops 
Act asa tentative Act has tended to reconcile em: 
ployers of labour and parents to interference with the 
labour of their children ?—Certainly. 

728. And the principle of the legislation is becom- 
ing accepted, as it has long been in factories ?—Yes. 

729. In fact, factory legislation has been built up 
gradually, and it was in the nature of things that it 
should be somewhat inconsistent ?’—At first certainly ; 
but it has been gradually made clearer and clearer as 
a principle. 

730. Still, I understand you that amongst the 
population subject to it the principle is rather sub- 
mitted to than desired?—By some of them it is, 
many of them desire it. Some of them say that they 
submit to it as a matter of course, but there are a 
great many working people who are in favour of the 
Factory Act. 

731. Would you say, speaking of the whole manu- 
facturing class, that amongst the men the principle is 
approved of, that the labour of women and children 
should be limited ?—I could not answer that in the 
affirmative, because I think that a great many men 
would let their wives work for them; under any 
circumstances, however painful, they would make 


their wives go to work. I wish I could say that the’ 


men as a body desire their wives not to work, and 
that they would work for them. 

732. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that as a body 
the women are in favour of the Factory Act ?—They 
submit to it. 

733. (Chairman.) You think that the women would 
prefer to work longer time if they could ?—In many 
cases they would, but not in all. 

734. That is where they would be paid for over- 
time ?—Yes, women go sometimes from their work in 
one place, to another place where they can work 
longer hours. In the hat trade at Denton the women 
work occasionally in the factories up to a certain hour, 
and then they go to work for any person that will 
take them in to work at trimming hats after 6 o’clock 
at night. 

735. Among some of the small industries the custom 
of the trade if they are uncontrolled is to work very 
long hours and few days ?—Yes. 

736. And to be idle for one or two days in the 
week ?—Yes, I cannot illustrate that better than by 
referring to the pottery districts. When I went into 
the pottery district in 1864 there was very little work 
done on the Monday and Tuesday. I have known 
a bank (that is where they make pots) call to ancther 
bank at 2 o’clock in the afternoon of Monday to go to 
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a rabbit race for Monday and Tuesday for moneys 
subscribed by both banks alike, and having won it 
they would go and drinkitall. ‘Then the women used 
to have to work Friday night and much of Saturday 
to make up the tale of the work which had been lost 
on the Monday and Tuesday. Ina great many places 
that would be the case still but for these Acts of 
Parliament. 

737. In the case of the bleachers and dyers it has 
been stated to the Commission that there is a differ- 
ence in the processes in different parts of the country. 
Are you aware of that >—There is. 

738. Is there a desire among the workpeople in 
those trades for shorter hours ?—I think there is. 

739. Are you now speaking of English bleachers ? 
—Yes, altogether. I do not go to Scotland at all. 

740. So far as you know that trade generally, you 
think there is a desire amongst the workpeople for 
shorter hours ?—I think there is. 

741. Do you know what the feeling of the em- 
ployers is in that respect ?—Since I knew them some 
of them have increased their trade so largely, and it 
has got to such an enormous extent, that I think they 
have overcome the short hours by the extension of 
their trade, and they do not care very much about the 
question. 

742. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would there not be an 
objection to a further curtailment of the hours >—No, 
I think not. 

743. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
to say just now that in the hat-making trade you have 
known instances of women who, having done full time 
in one branch, would go on to another branch for 
further labour ?—Yes, they go to some other occu- 
pation, 

744. In such a case as that even, although you may 
know the case, you have no power to interfere ?—Not 
at all. 

745. (Mr. Knowles.) Are you aware on what 
grounds. they ask for shorter hours in bleach works 
in England ?—Simply because other people have 
shorter hours than they; and besides that there is an 
Act to extend the hours in the bleaching trade. 

746. That is for working to order ?— Yes, for work- 
ing to order; and they say they would rather work 
shorter time, like other people. 

747. Do you consider it an unheathly occupation 
where women and children work in bleach works in 
England ?—No, except that they get wet, and that it 
is very hot sometimes. 

748. In which processes is it very hot ?—The 
printing processes. 

749. I am speaking of bleaching now ?—No, I 
think not. 

750. Is there any necessity for their getting wet at 
all in bleach works, except they do so wilfully ?—No, 
perhaps not particularly. 

751. (Mr. Brand.) Have you found in any part of 
your district that the women as well as the men have 
power to enter into association, and are enabled by 
that means to force upon employers arrangements to 
work short time ?—No. 

752. (O’Conor Don.) You say that you believe that 


» the Manchester working people have a desire in the 


bleaching trade for shorter hours; do you accompany 
that with the condition that there should be a reduc- 
tion of wages >—There would be a reduction of wages 
if there were shorter hours unquestionably. 

758. Would they prefer shorter hours with. reduc- 
tion of wages, or longer hours with more wages ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

754. What they would wish would be a reduction 
of hours with the same wages ?—Yes. 

755. (Mr. Brand.) The reduction of wages applies, 
I suppose, to the case of those who are protected, 
whilst the men would probably gain higher wages; 
would not that be the case ?—Possibly it would be ; 
it would depend entirely upon the arrangements 
between the masters and themseives. 
work shorter hours they would have to have more 
women, and to distribute the work over more people. 


If the women . 
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756. And less wages to the women ?—Yes. 

757. (Chairman.) But all the trades and industries 
under the Acts of 1864 and 1867, taking the Act of 
1864 as including the previous Acts, might be brought 


with advantage, might they not, under the Act of 


1874 ?—I think all the trades under the Act of 1864 
might be brought safely under that of 1874. 

758. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In all its provisions ? 
—Yes, all its provisions. Those industries are under 
the Act of 1864, but I would bring them under the 
Act of 1874. ' 

759. ( Chairman.) You consider that all the manu- 
facturers and employments to which the Act of 1864 
relates, might be brought under the Act of 1874; 
those being “the manufacture of earthenware except 
“ bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, the 
‘““ manufacture of lucifer matches, the manufacture of 
“ percussion caps, the manufacture of cartridges, the 
“ employment of paper-staining, the employment of 
“ fustian cutting” ?—Yes. | 

760. Without modifications ?—Certainly ; I would 
put them pure and simple under the Act of 1874. 

761. Which trades now under the Factories Act of 
1867 could be brought under the Act of 1874, and 
which under the Workshops Act?—I will make a 
detailed answer to that on another occasion. 

762. Will you particularise the trades and industries 
coming under the Act of 1867 which, in your opinion, 
could be, and also those that could not ?—I will do so. 

763. Will you tell the Commission how the con- 
ditions of labour would be altered with respect to 
those six industries in the Act of 1864 ?—Putting the 
Act as the Act of 1844, there are some modifications 
about fustian cutting. . ’ 

764. (Lord F. Cavendish.) By putting them under 
the Act of 1874, you would considerably curtail the 
hours and the age at which children could be employed, 
and in other important respects?—Yes, I do not see 
any objection to that at all’ ~~, 

765... Would there be no objection on the part of 
those employed in it?—I think not; there would be 
four hours a week shorter, from 60 hours to 56. 

766. Children could not be employed until they 
were 10 instead of 8 ?—Yes ; if you are going to make 
a general law for everybody, you must as near as you 
can make it all alike for everybody. 

767, You think that that would be generally re- 
ceived without objection ?—I do not see any objection 
to doing it. I do not know what objection they 
would make to it. 

768. Do you know at all the view of the employed ? 
—I have never mooted at all the alteration of the 
hours from 60 to 56. Iam saying that the law should 
be uniform for all trades. ; 

769. (Mr. Brand.) Take the case of lucifer matches, 
that is a large London trade, is it not ?—Yes, it is a 
large London trade, but I have nothing’ to do with it. 

770. You proposed to place lucifer matches in the 
same category as those dealt with in the Act of 1874 ? 
— Yes ; I only knew my own district ; I do not know 
the house-to-house work. 

771. You make that proposal with regard to the 
manufacture of lucifer matches ?>—Yes. 

772. Is not that conducted almost entirely by very 
poor people in London ?—It may be; I do not knew 
how it-is; I am speaking only of some lucifer-match 
works in Birmingham and Manchester, where I am 
sure it would be a very great blessing and boon if they 
were put under the Act of 1874. ; 

773. In those districts with which you are acquainted 
is it not the fact that that industry is carried on by 
very poor people ?—No ; I do not know any eases at all 
where they make them in houses; they are all made 
in large factories. 

174. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With respect to earthen- 
ware work, are you able to state whether the present 
hours are found to have any prejudicial effect upon the 


_health of those employed in it s—There are several 


things in the earthenware manufacture that require 
great consideration, There are some branches of the 
earthenware trade which are almost certain death in 
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three years. I refer to the scouring of china. We 
have tried all sorts of ways to get rid of the injurious 
effects to the breath from the flint which is given off 
in the scouring of china. But I will not go into the 
general question of dust now. I have a good deal to 
say about the sanitary part of the question by-and-bye. 

775. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would the shortening of 
the hours, such as you have suggested, have any 
material effect in diminishing the unhealthiness of 
those employed in that’ industry ?—Yes; I think it 
would. 

776. (Mr. Brand.) Would it extend the limit of 
time from three to five ?—Very likely, and rather 
more, it certainly would be a very good thing. 

777. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the greater portion 
of the rest of those employments unhealthy ?—Yes; 
the hot stoves are very unhealthy. 

“778. (O’Conor Don.) Do you recommend this 
alteration of the law, bringing those trades, exempted 
under the Act of 1864, in under the Act of 1874, on 
account of the evils arising from their present exemp- 
tion, or simply upon the ground that you desire to 
have general uniformity ?—It is uniformity which I 
say is desirable; they might all go under the Act of 
_ 1874, just the same as you reduce the hours from 60 
to 56 in a much larger trade without asking a question 
of the manufacturers themselves and without any 
further question, they “knowing that shorter hours 
would be beneficial. 

779. But you recommended it, not because you are 
aware of any very great evils arising from it >—No, I 
do not put it upon the evil, I put it upon the general 
principle that the industries should be all regulated as 
nearly alike as possible. ”, 

780. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the extreme unhealthiness 
of that branch of the earthenware trade known to those 
who are engaged in it ?—Quite well. You find that 
people go to it; it is only a few females that are ever 
put to it, and when they go they know very well that 
they are almost certain to die. As I say, the manu- 
facturers have adopted certain things to carry off the 
flint powder upon my recommendation, in order to 
prevent the risk to life. 

781. Are the women paid in proportion to the risk ? 
—No, they go to it for their employment, and they 
hope that it will not be so with them. 

782. They rest entirely upon the hope that they’ 
may be solitary exceptions '—Yes, they do. 

783. (O’Conor Don.) Are men engaged in that 
employment ?—No, they are all women. 

784. (Mr. Brand.) The change in the law which 
you would propose would not remedy that particular 
grievance, would it ?—No, it would diminish it to a 
certain extent, but infinitesimally. 

785. The remedy would be infinitesimal ?—Yes, 
quite so. 

786. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose any way that 
you work it, that branch of the earthenware trade 
would be eventually fatal ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

787. And notwithstanding any improvement that 
you make in the number of hours a day, however 
much the hours may be restricted, it. would be even- 
tually fatal >—Yes, undoubtedly. 

788. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that as a 
general rule the distinction between factories and 
workshops should cease ?—I do think so. 

' 789. And in fact that the law affecting factories 
should be the rule ?—Yes. 

790. And an exception would require to be very 
‘special to be justified ?—I think so. 

791. (O’Conor Don.) You think that the rule 
ought to be interference with the rights of individuals 
with respect to labour, and that the freedom of 
labour ought to be the exception ?—I think that 
with people who are working for their living, health 
would be the first consideration, and morals the 
second, and that we should as far as we possibly can, 
equalise it all. What I want to see is the education of 
the people and their physical condition taken care 


of. 
792. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In fact, if the Govern- 
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ment recognise the principle of interference at all 
there is no greater hardship in interfering with 
those people below the number of 50 in a shop than 
there is above ?-—No. 

793. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think there are 
some trades and occupations that would have to be 
excepted from the general Act ?—There are not many. 
The iron trades would have to be excepted from it, 
because they work in heats, and you could not regulate 
it, nor could you regulate the glass trade in the same 
way. 

794. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to fustian cutting, 
when you said that you would bring all those Acts 
under the Act of 1874, would you continue the pro 
vision with regard to fustian cutting that no child 
should be employed in that work until he was 11 years 
of age ?—Yes, 1 think that is one of the things I 
would do. You do the same with children under the 
Act of 1874, which altered the age from 8 to 10, and 
I would continue this restriction as to fustian cutting. 

795. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you recommend that 
on the ground of the unhealthy character of the work ? 
—Yes, from the peculiar action of the right arm in 
fustian cutting, and the length of time that they have 
to work at cutting. a piece. They have to use one 
arm entirely in running across the piece all day long, 
walking backwards and forwards to do it. 

796. Does that tend to deformity ‘—It does to a 
certain extent. 

797. (Chairman.) Would you be in favour of esta- 
blishing a uniform age before which children should 
not be allowed to work for wages in any trade?—Yes, 
I think that would be useful. 

798. What age should it be?—I have always been 
an advocate for starting at eight, because I think that 
when people have to earn their living, the sooner they 
go to work the better, if the work is not too hard for 
them. Of course the 1874 Act would make it 10. 

799. Asa minimum would you recommend that a 
uniform age before which no child should work should 
be 8 or 10 ?—For myself I should say 8. 

800. Would you require that at whatever age was 
fixed as a minimum, some previous education should 
be required ?—Certainly. 

801. And if the child would not produce a certifi- 
cate of having passed a moderate standard by that age, 
would you postpone the time at which it should be 
allowed to go to work ?—That is a very difficult ques- 
tion, because there are so many natural dunces where 
the standard could not be determined. I think that the 
second standard should be fixed within, say, a year or 
two years from this time, and that then the standard 
should rise every year until you got it up to the 
standard that you want it to be. 

802. You would take the second standard at 8, and 
the third at 9; is that what you mean ?—Yes, and 
so on with every year, making the standard higher. 

803. Children coming in to labour for the first 
time should be required to have passed that standard 
according to age ?>—Yes. I have got the standard of 
the Stockport School Board which relates to that 
point, and a very interesting point itis. It says :— 
“* The number of children attending public elemen- 
“ tary schools as half-timers in Stockport is 2,524. 
“ There are a few who are in attendance at non- 
“ efficient schools, but of these we'can give no ac- 
“ count.” Then they say that in Standard I. there 
were 454 boys, 406 girls, total 860; in Standard IL, 
375 boys, 378 girls, total 748 ; in Standard III., 282 
boys, 254 girls, total 536 ; in Standard IV., 125 boys, 
82 girls, total 207; in Standard V., 56; in Standard VL., 
12; and over Standard VI.,1. So that the largest 
number were in Standard I., namely, 860. 

804. (Mr. Brand.) As regards the age of employ- 
ment, it being your opinion, as I understand, that the 
age of employment should be eight, would you, for the 
sake merely of uniformity, propose to place all facto- 
ries under the law of 1874, which prohibits employ- 
ment before 10 ?—Personally I would, but of course 
I know very well that it is not the law now, and 
therefore I do not wish to set my opinion against the 
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Act of 1874; but I know very well that when it is 
raised to 10 years of age it will throw a great many 
people out of employment. 

805. (Chairman.) The evidence of the census 
would show, would it not, that a very small number of 
children are employed before the age of 10 ?—That 
may be so. Under the Act of 1833 it was 9 years 
old ; under the Act of 1844 it was 8 years old; and 
so it has continued down to the present time. 

806. Still you are in favour of having one uniform 
age, whatever it may be, for all classes of employment ? 
——Yes, certainly. : 

807. I presume that there may be some exceptions, 
for instance, in industries of domestic character 
although carried on in workshops, such as straw 
plaiting, lace making, lucifer-match box making; even 
if there was a uniform age of 10 for the general rule, 
you would make an exception in favour of those par- 

ticular industries, would you not ?—It would be 
getting away from the general principle of the Act 
itself, but certainly, for instance, with regard to the 
straw plaiting schools you could not on that, because 
the number of children in the straw plaiting schools 
are of so many various ages that you would have very 
great difficulty in reconciling it. 

808. (O’Conor Don.) You are not able as I under- 
stand to state to the Commission what is the educa- 
tional attainment necessary to entitle a child to be 
placed in Standard II. under the education code ?—Not 
under the new code, I have not paid much attention 
to it. 

809. On what ground, then have you recommended 
that that standard should be taken as the basis P—I sent 
the question to all the principal schools in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester ; J asked them what standard 
they would recommend, and their answer was mainly 
Standard III, but they did not take into considera- 
tion the natural dunces, nor did they take into con- 
sideration the condition of the people in sparsely 
populated districts, where the schools are not of the 
character that they are in those large districts in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester, where they are first 
class. If you were to take it generally you must take 
all these things into consideration. When the school- 
masters recommend Standard III. for all sorts of 
schools about Manchester, Bolton, Clitheroe, and so 
on, I put it down ‘to take into consideration the country 
districts, of which they said nothing, and of which I 
did know a great deal. 

810. (Mr. Brand.) Prior to compulsory education 
being universal in the country districts, would not 
making an educational test a condition of employment 
operate hardly upon children migrating from the 
country districts into the towns, and more so in the 
ease of those who migrate from Ireland into Man- 
chester ?—The Ivish people are very well looked after 
and very well educated now, generally speaking. Of 
course, the agricultural people are very ignorant. 

811. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The effect of establishing 
a test in your opinion would be, in the first place, to 
check migration from the agricultural districts into the 
manufacturing towns, or, if not that, to encourage 
education in agricultural districts )—Certainly. 

812. (Chairman.) A child is allowed to become a 
full-timer, is he not, if at the age of 13 he has passed 
a certain educational standard ?—Yes, that is by the 
Act of 1874. 

813. Should you be in favour of extending that 
to all trades ?—I think so ; I do not see why anyone 
should object to it. 

814. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
standard should be attained to entitle a child to gain 
a year P—No, I have not particularly. 

815. You would leave that to be settled by the 
department ?—Yes. 

816. Would you now tell us wherein the school 
certificates at present required are unsatisfactory ?— 
They are unsatisfactory because they certify only for 


two days, instead of, as in the Factory Act, for five. 


days. 
817. You stated that the certificate gave unneces- 


sary trouble to the schoolmaster ; to what did you reter 
in that answer ?—They have to enter the name over 
and over and over again, week by week, and that gives 
them a great deal of trouble. 

818. Have you a form of certificate to recommend 
which would be more satisfactory ?—Yes. I have 
handed one in which I think would be satisfactory. 

819. Would you have the goodness to describe it >— 
It gives a certificate for a boy, for one person only, 
ri of for 20, or 30, or 40, or 50, as the case may 

e. 

820. You would~recommend such a certificate as is 
at present in use in the town of Leek ?—Yes, I would, 
because the person from whom I obtained it is a very 
careful man, and moreover I got him to consult all 
the schoolmasters there, and there are several first 
class masters in that town, as to the desirableness of a 
certain certificate, and that certificate was sent me in 
answer to my request. 

821. This certificate certifies that a child has at- 
tended a certain school for a certain number of hours 
and days specified below, specifies the cause of absence, 
if any, and that he is instructed upon a person applying 
to him for such certificate to produce the same to the 
child’s parent before conveying it to. the employer >— 
Yes ; I want to induce parents to take an interest in 
the education of their children by looking at the cer- 
tificates. I think that the principle of the German 
and French law is the best I have seen, as you see 
every week where every child is that is in the book, 
and when he goes from place to place, he takes the 
school book with him, and it ought to be shown to the 
parents first and looked at by the sub-inspector of 
factories, and it would be no trouble comparatively to 
fill it up. 

822. (Lord Balfour.) Have you any hope that the 
parents will take the necessary trouble of looking at 
those certificates ?—In time I think they will. 

823. (Chairman.) I presume you regard the having 
a well defined rule of school certificates as the best 
security for the observance of the law in respect of 
labour ?>—Yes, J think so. : 

824. If the school-book. was in order, there could 
hardly be a serious infraction of the law with regard 
to labour, could there ?—My idea of school require- 
ment is, that’it would be sufficient to show the educa- 
tion of a child was the same as that of the children 
of the same school, and if you had a certificate showing 
that the child attended the proper number of hours 
in that school that would be a better mode than 
multiplying names in the book and giving the school- 
master the trouble of writing them down. 

825. Who supplies those books at Leek?—The 
Public Commissioners there, who are the local autho- 
rities in fact. 

826. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you suggest who 
should be at the expense of preparing those books 
which you suggest should be adopted ?—In the first 
place I think that the State should do it, and that they 
should be supplied by the department. We have sup- 
plied numbers of those small books in the department, 
and I do not see at all why it should not be continued. 

827. That is in the first instance; but how would 
it be subsequently ?—This is what we did with regard 
to the abstracts. We found the abstracts, und if the 
masters lost them, or if they were so ill-used that they 
could not read them, they had to find them themselves. 

828. The number of those books would be very 
large indeed; would it not ?—It is only one small 
book for each child; of course the numbers would be 
considerable. 

829. Would they be for a few weeks ?—No, it would 
be one book for a year. 

830. Should you propose that the State should 
continue to supply those books?— No, not after a 
year. 

831. At whose expense are they to be supplied ?— ° 
I suppose that the people would find them themselves. 

832. (Chairman.) But in the form required by 
law ?—Yes. 

833. (O’Conor Don.) They would find them them- 
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selves after the first year, is that what you mean ?— 
Yes. I think it would be a very simple mode, but it 
would be an eftective mode, and I think unobjection- 
able. My suggestion would be as follows :—“ In com- 
“‘ puting the time during which a child has attended 
“ school, it shall be sufficient to show that the child 
“attended the ordinary school hours of other children 
“ in the same school, Sunday attendance not to be 
“ computed: Provided that the non-attendance of any 
«‘ child at school may be excused on a certificate 
“ oranted by the schoolmaster that such non-attend- 
‘«* ance had arisen from unavoidable causes.” I really 
want to make it very simple, if possible. 

834, Would the ordinary hours of the other chil- 
dren at the school suit the arrangements as regards 
half-time ?—No. I scarcely think the half-timers 
could be treated in a good school like the other chil- 
dren. I would make the’ hours of the school subser- 
vient to the purposes of the education of the children. 

835. Taking Ireland as an instance, would the 
Srish schools be able to work on the half-time sys- 
tem?—No, certainly not, unless the manufacturers 
were to alter their hours. I got the Irish HEduca- 
tion Commissioners to issue some papers which I 
got printed and sent to all the national schoolmasters, 
to attend more to the education of those children, but 
I could not alter the hours; the only thing that I 
could do was to get the masters to adopt the half-time 
principle for schools of their own, where they could 
not succeed with the National Board. 

836. You mean schools specially for factory chil- 
dren >—Yes. 

837. (Chairman.) You know of no reason why the 
hours in the national schools in Ireland should not be 
made so that they could be taken advantage of by the 
half-time children?—Nothing, except that perhaps 
there might be a very great prejudice against altering 
the system. 

888. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think it would be 
easy to carry it out in districts where the children 
attending workshops are not very numerous as com- 
pared with the other children attending the schools ? 
—No ; I think that where the children are not very 
numerous the masters would be glad to get more from 
the works if they could get them ; but whether they 
would be competent or not I do not know, because the 
country districts are so different to the places where 
the population is large. 

8389. When you say that the schoolmaster would be 
willing to get more, what advantage would it be to 
the master to get more ?—The more scholars he would 
get the better his pay. 

840. Is that the case in Ireland ?—I do not know ; 
1 should think it was; it is the case everywhere, I 
think. ; 

841. Are you not aware that the amount of fees 
paid in Ireland for children attending school is ex- 
tremely small and.infinitesimal in fact >—It is very 
small everywhere in country districts, I think. 

842. (Chairman.) In spite of there being no form 
of school certificate prescribed under the Workshops 
Act, or form of notice, have you got the occupiers of 
workshops generally to put up or use the notices and 
the certificates under the Factory Act ?—No, they do 
not recognise them at all. 

843. But will they not use them if you ask them to 
do so ?-—A little, but they do not care very much about 
it. They are not called upon to do it, and they 
will not do it if they can help it; some will with a 
little persuasion, but others will not. 

844. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are we to understand 
that your view is that while you establish a uniform 


age of eight years as the minimum, you would not— 


allow any child to be employed in either a factory or 
a workshop who could not pass the second standard ? 
—Certainly not, two years hence. 

845. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Not at any age ?—Not 
at eight. No, unless confirmed dunces, or to some 
other allowable cause. 

846. (Str C. Du Cane.) Take the age of 10, if 
a child was under the present system at 10 years of 
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age unable to read or write, your view is that that 
child should not be employed in a factory or a 
workshop ?—A schoolmaster who was really able to 
answer that question told me that there must be pro- 
vision made for natural dunces. 

847. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Might not the case of 
the dunces be met if you required a certain amount 
of school attendance in the past year ?—I said I would 
not commence this restriction under two years, because 
that would give them all plenty of time to understand 
what they would have to prepare for their heads and 
to get it before them. Therefore, I would endeavour 
by putting it off for a couple of years to give all of them 
an opportunity of learning up to the second standard, 
and learning something that. they could start upon, 
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because I am sure that in country districts, both here — 


and in Ireland, there would be a great. many with 
regard to whom it would be utterly impossible to 
insist upon any educational standard at all. 

848. Might not that be met by requiring a certain 
amount of school attendance ?—That would be one 
way of avoiding the difficulty. 

849. Should you propose to assimilate the amount 
of school attendance required of children employed in 
workshops to that required of children employed 
under the Factory Act ?—Yes, I think that would 
meet it to some extent. 

850. Should you extend the provision of the Act of 
1874 with respect to the efficiency of schools to all 
the other schools satisfying the Workshops Act and 
the Factory Act, the Factory Act of 1874 requiring 
them to be effivient schools?—Yes, I think so cer- 
tainly. I think you would get that by having a 
law that no master or mistress should teach except 
they were certified for any standard you like, for 
even A, B, C, if you like; but let them be certified, 
for this reason, that you would then obtain character, 
and you will not get it so well in any other way. 

851. Might you not attain this end by saying that 
no certificate should be received, save from the master 
of a school under Government inspection ?—That 
would do very well. 

852. (Mr. Brand.) Do you intend these educa- 
tional requirements 1o be enforced upon children 
engaged in all industries and occupations >—Yes. 

853. When you say that, do you include agricul- 
ture P—That is already under the Act. 

854. With regard to that Act, have you had any 
reports from your inspectors ?—No, my sub-inspectors 
have expressly avoided interfering with the Agricul- 
tural Act. We should get into trouble with the clergy 
or with somebody in the country districts. We have 
orders that wherever we are called upon we may assist 
the local gentlemen, but I think that it should be done 
by local boards. 

855. Assuming that the Act is not in operation, 
would you recommend that the educational require- 
ments under the Factory and Workshops Acts should 
apply to children engaged in agriculture, as well as to 
children engaged in factories and workshops ?—No, 
I think not. ‘I do not think you could carry out 
amongst agricultural children the same education as 
you could amongst those sharp-witted children in the 
manufacturing districts. 

856. Therefore, so far as uniformity is concerned, 
you would break it ?>—Yes, to that extent I should 
think you would ; but we do not call agriculture an 
industry, it is an occupation certainly. _ 

857. Of course you would propose that the children 
should escape all those educational requirements when 
they had passed their 17th year ?—After a certain 
age they would avoid it undoubtedly. 

858. With regard to Irish schools, in those as well 
as in the schools in England the educational grants 
increase with the number of children, do they not ?— 
I do not know much about the Irish schools. 

859. With regard to agriculture, you think that the 
children engaged in that occupation must be specially 
legislated for, and that they cannot possibly be brought 
under the operation of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts ?—I think not. 
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860. (Chairman.) Will you now state in what way 
you think that the sanitary requirements of the Act 
require strengthening ?—The sanitary questions are 
of various kinds ; questions of dust and questions of 
many things that affect life and health. You will find 
in our reports of the 31st of October 1871, at page 95, 
I speak of dusts and gases in factories and workshops 
which are injurious to health. There are in this 
report some prints of the effects of gases and other 
matters uponthe lungs of different people; for in- 
stance, the flocculi of common flax and cotton, and the 
floating particles of iron in iron mills, and the scouring 
of china in potteries, and of corundum in polishing 
places, and other dusts and gases of thatsort. ‘The 
gases of crowded rooms are all very important too in 
the consideration of health. The diseases of children 
and the diseases of workpeople generally form a very 
important question. I remember in the report of 1869 
there was a return made of the diseases of factory 
workers, such as scrofula, phthisis, dysentery, diseases 
of the heart, and many others, which was collected by 
me and my own sub-inspectors at that time, and they 
were printed by me as the reasons why it was essen- 
tially necessary all these people should be under occa- 
sional medical supervision. It was for that purpose 
that I was originally appointed in 18388, and it is for 
that purpose now that Iso strongly recommend there 
should be medical supervision for all large factories, 
because of the number of causes therein that are con- 
sequential to health. For example, in the pottery 
districts the lead line upon the gums is so apparent 
that you can foresee the danger of future paralysis. ~ 

861. You say you think that medical supervision is 
very necessary in certain classes of works on account 
of the extremely injurious nature of the gases gene- 
rated or the dust thrown off in the occupations; but 
what would you desire that medical men should do, it 
being known that those processes are injurious ?— 
Nothing is more simple. The certifying surgeons have 
all the means within themselves of recommending, 
where they have the power of visitation, the means 
and remedies by which many of these diseases could 
be prevented or ameliorated. 

862. Would you give the certifying surgeon the 
power of directly interfering with the occupier, or 
would you require him to do it through his inspector ? 
—-The inspector could not interfere with the recom- 
mendation of the medical man; for instance, with 
regard to the lead line which is seen upon the gums 
of the dippers in the potteries.. You lift up the lip of 
a dipper and you see immediately upon the gum the 
lead line ali round the teeth. That is very easily ob- 
viated by simple remedies. The certifying surgeon 
would know what to do at once. . 

863. What sort of remedy do you refer to ?—For 
instance, a large quantity of fat bacon in the morning 
to breakfast, and during the day the use of lemonade 
made with sulphuric acid. These will almost imme- 
diately begin to remove it. : 

864. ‘You would contemplate the certifying surgeon 
detecting the presence of lead in the dipping processes, 
and recommending the use of this diet by the work- 
people ?—Yes. 

865. You would give that as an illustration of what 
you think a desirable provision for the prevention of 
mischief to women and young persons in this class of 
works, that the certifying surgeon should have the 
power of entry ?—Yes, I desire the continuance of the 
certifying surgeon, and I would leave him and the 
master to make what arrangements they please about 
the health of their workpeople ; it is always the desire 
on the part of the masters that they should have 
healthy workpeople, and yet it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that there should be somebody to superintend 
it. 

866. In answer to my question, as to what 
further provisions are necessary for improved sanita- 
tion in manufactories, I understood you to recom- 
mend the right of entry by certifying surgeon ?— 
What I mean is, that each large works should have a 
certifying surgeon attached to the premises. I have 
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brought with me some illustrations of the effects of the 
dust of flax (producing and handing in some photo- 
graphs). In numerous cases, independently of the 
power of those gentlemen of preventing improper cases 
getting into the works, they want also an occasional 
supervision of this kind, and it would be well done. 

_ 867. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is the effect of the 
lead line if it is not cheeked?—It would lead to 
paralysis. In my own practice for the first few years 
of my life, Ido not know how many cases of scarlet 
fever and small-pox I had removed from factories at 
work. ie 

868. (Chairman.) I presume that it is with refe-, 
rence to large establishments only, that you think it 
desirable that there should be certifying surgeons 
attached to them ?—Yes, certainly. 

869. That is to say, you do not mean one to each 
factory ?—No; one to a district as it is now. 

870. In addition to their present duties >—No, if 
they were appointed as they are, this would fall in as 
a matter of course. For example, I will show the 
Commission directly what I thought about it in the- 
case of small workshops because it is a great cost in 
the first place to small workshops to put on a medical 
man to them. : 

871. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you give the 
certifying surgeon any additional duties in the textile 
factories ?—No, not if they were appointed to factories. 

872. Nothing beyond what their duties are at pre- 
sent ?—No, nothing beyond that ; but I should recom- 
mend them now and then to go round them, to look at 
the workers at work. For example, in order that one 
may remove a difficulty about the employment of the 
certifying surgeon in small works, this is what I think 
should be done, and I think it would be a very great 
help to us all if it was so: “ No child nor any young 
“ person under the age of 16 years shall be employed 
“ in any workshop untilit has-first produced to its in- 
“ tended employer a certificate of its birth or baptism” 
(I am speaking now of small works) “ in proof of its 
** actual age, which certificate, after having been seen 
“ and endorsed by any inspector, and the name therein 
“* has been registered in his workshop register, by the 
“ occupier of such workshop or his agent, shall be 
“ forthwith returned to the person presenting it, 
“ unless in the opinion of the said inspector such 
“ child or young person presents signs of disease or 
“ of physical unfitness for the work at which it is to 
“ be employed, in which case the certifying surgeon 
“ of the district in which such workshop is situated 
“ shall be' required to examine such child or young 
“* person, and by his endorsement of such certificate 
“ permit the same to be employed. In case no certi- 
“ ficate of birth or baptism for such child can be 
“ obtained, then- and in every case the certifying 
“ surgeon of the district in which such workshop 
“is situated shall be required to examine such child 
“ or young person at the workshop on the earliest 
“ opportunity after its employment and to give to 
“ it after such examination a certificate in form 
“and manner as such certificates are given under 
“ the Factory Acts. For either of the above-men- 
“ tioned services the certifying surgeon shall receive 
“ the sum of 1s., together with €d. for every half-mile 
“ that such workshop is distant from the residence of 
“ such certifying surgeon beyond one mile, the expense 
“ of which service shall be borne by the o¢cupier of 
“ the workshop, who may deduct 3d. from the weekly 
“wages of the child or young person towards such 
“ expense, but not more. Further, every superin- 
“ tendent registrar of births having custody of the 
“ register of births shall be bound to supply a copy 
“ of the entry of any birth at the cost of 1s. on de- 
“ mand, for the purposes of this Act.” 

873. You recommended some years ago that on 
presentation for employment of a child in a workshop 
it should be obliged to bring a certificate of birth or 
baptism ?—Yes, which should be afterwards counter- 
signed by the certifying surgeon in proof of its physical 
fitness. 

874. And further, that if the inspector was not 
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satisfied he should take further steps ?—No; \if the 
certificate is not attainable, then they should call in 
the certifying surgeon to give the present mode of 
certificate, but not otherwise. 

875. With regard to the certificate required for 
employment, I understand that you desire to have, in 
the case of first employment, both the certificate of 
the surgeon and that of the registrar or officiating 
minister ?—Yes, in the first instance. I am now 
speaking. of small workshops. I should have the 
register of birth or of baptism if we could get it, it 
should be countersigned as to physical fitness. 

876. Why do you wish for a different provision for 
small workshops from that which would be required 
for factories?—To avoid the expense. The master 
pays the surgeon in the larger factories, but if you 
are to have the same provision for smaller works, then 
it should not be that he should visit, as he does the 
larger factories, because it would be too costly. 

877. But will the labour and trouble not be the 
same ?—No; going from house to house it would not 
make much difference. I desire to provide only that 
the certifying surgeon should be called in in case of 
necessity, supposing that a workshop master was to 
employ a child and that child was not physically fit to 
work, " 

878. Where would you draw the limit of a small 
workshop ?—Where there are four or five people em- 
ployed, or something like that. 

879. You would have no distinction between fac- 
tories and workshops, except in the case of what you 
call very small establishments, employing four or five 
workpeople altogether ?>—No. 

880. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Up to what age would 
you say that you would require those certificates ?— 
Up to 16 ; that is the law at present. 

881. You would leave that law unaltered P—De- 
cidedly. From 13 to 16 is a very critical age, we con- 
sider. There is an immense amount of female labour 
employed at that age all over the country, and it is 
just the. time when they require the utmost possible 
care. For example, at first when I used to go to the 
flax mills at Leeds, the women used to go there at 6 
in the morning,.and with the water flying away from 
the spindles, they..were all day wet through both 
before and behind by the work they were employed. 
upon. I got a mode adopted of catching the water in 
troughs, and having it taken away. It is a matter 
which will require. a great deal of watching and a 
great deal of care, if you want to keep the physical 
condition of the people right. 

882. In case of any change of employment, should 
you require a fresh certificate, or could an arrangement 
be made for the transfer of the certificate from one 


employer to the other?—-That is a very important » 


question. I donot think, looking at the law, that you 
ean make the certificate’ transferable, for there is a 
section which says that a man may be prosecuted two 
months after the offence has been committed. Sup- 
posing the offence to be that he employed a: child 
without a certificate, and he has given his certificate 
up to be carried anywhere else, so that there is no proof 
whatever that he has employed that child with a cer- 
tificate, the mill owner would be liable to be prosecuted, 

883. You would require an additional certificate in 
each :case ?—Yes, and for another reason. A child 
shall be working in one kind of work, which is not 
very prejudicial to him, but he shall: go to another, 
that is, he will go to a third, and carry away the ail- 
ments that he gets in the second one to the third one, 
and it will be continuous. But, inasmuch as the masters 
generally pay a certain sum annually 1o the attendant 
surveyor, there is no more cost to them to give a 
certificate again. - ‘“ 

884. Surely in that case both large and small em- 
ployers would have to pay for the extra certificate ?— 
But I do not for a moment attempt to say that the 
small employers should have to pay as the large ones 
have ito pay. 

885. Hither the employer or the employed must pay 
the cost of the certificate ?—But where there are only 
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five they would be very few. You will occasionally 
get from the carelessness of parents and from parents 
who do not care a farthing what becomes of their chil- 
dren, a child with itch, or with scrofula, or with scarlet 
fever, and with a scald head. Over and over again, 
many times in my lifetime have I had such cases, 
which might have affected the whole population of the 
mill, and I have put them out ; but they were there, 
and they brought those ailments amongst all the 
people of the mill. It. is of the utmost possible cori- 
sequence that you should prevent all such evils if you 
can. 

886. (Mr. Brand.) Is there a feeling against it on 
the part of the millowners themselves ?—No, cer- 


tainly not. I was put on for the purpose of doing it 


in the first instance. 

887. (Chairman.) By whom would the certifying 
surgeons be paid for the extra duties that you would 
place upon them ?—They would be included in the 
annual payments made by the employer to the sur- 
veyor, with the ordinary duty at a certain amount a 
year. J used to have so much a year when I first 
took this up in 1832, and I did everything connected 
with it. I even went to the homes in the middle of 
the day to see that the night workers were in bed. 

888. To the present duties of the certifying surgeons 
you would simply add the sanitary inspection of all 
works ?—Yes, whenever necessary. I think it so 
absolutely essential in some of the manufactories, that 
I have got a clause here which I would suggest: 
“ Tt shall be compulsory on every occupier of a factory 
‘‘ workshop to keep such factory workshop, and all.the 
“‘ premises belonging thereto to which the workers 
“ have access, in a thoroughly cleanly state, to cleanse 
‘and limewash the said factory workshop and pre- 
“ mises whenever directed to do so by one of Her 
“« Majesty’s inspectors of factories, to provide proper 
“ and sufficient. privy or watercloset accommodation, 
“ and keep the same in good useable repair, and to 
“ fence all shafts and machinery which experience may 
“ have shown to be dangerous.” It seems like ex- 
aggeration to speak of the condition of some of the 
places that I have seen, for instance, factories in 
Stockport, and brickyards elsewhere, but I wish to 
show how essential it is that there should be some 
alteration made in those works for better providing 
for the health of those people. 

889. (Mr Brand.) What officials are to carry out 
the 4th section of the Act of 1864 ?—I think the 
local authorities. ; 

890. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you propose that the 
medical officer should act independently of the in- 
spector as regards his recommendations ?>—No, they 
are all appointed by us. | We have the power over them 
of saying, “If you do not altend to your duties you 
« will be dismissed,” and they have an appeal to the 
Secretary of State from us. 

891. In the event of an employer refusing or neg- 
lecting to carry out any sanitary recommendation made 
by the medical inspector, would you propose that he 
should refer it to you ?—Yes, if the employer would 
not carry it out we should compel him to carry it out; 
it would be our duty to do that; it would not be the 
duty of the medical man. ? 

892. You would be the authority to see that it was 
enforced ?—Yes. 

893. (Mr. Brand.) The fourth section of the Fac- 
tory Act of 1864 applies to all workshops, does it 
not ?—No, not to all workshops. There is a similar 
clause in the Workshops Act. 

894..( Chairman.) Will you state in what respects 
the clause which you have justread to us isin advance 
of the existing sanitary legislation ?—The fourth sec- 
tion of the Act of 1864 says: “ Every factory to 
“ which this Act applies, shall be kept in a cleanly 
“ state, and be ventilated in such a manner as to 
“ render harmless, so far. as is practicable, any gases, 
“dust, or other impurities generated in the process 
“ of manufacture, that may be injurious to health.” 
What power have we to compel men to do so? I 
have here an application which I made to the Home 
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Office, in which I applied to be allowed to call ina 
medical man with respect to dust, and then an en- 
gineer to say what should be the best and the readiest 
mode of getting rid of those dusts; but it was refused 
me. I did not choose to place myself in the capacity 
of a medical man at that moment, but I had seen 
enough of the flocculi of iron to know that they were 
producing very great mischief, and I wanted some 
other medical man, the certifying surgeon of the dis- 
trict for example, to be called in, and to give me his 
assistance upon which I might form a recommendation 
to the Government; and the answer of the Treasury 
was that they would not do it, that it would be making 
the Government liable for all kinds of engineering 
difficulties, and engineering expenses. It is quite 
clear that it was no part of my duty to volunteer 
medical evidence, in fact, I should have got into 
trouble, I think. 

895. (Mr. Brand.) Was this the case under the 
Act of 1844 ?—No, under the Act of 1864, amended 
by the Act of 1867. 

896. It could not have been under the Act of 1864? 
—Yes, so amended. 

897. (Chairman.) Except that the Act of 1844 and 
the subsequent Acts are embodied in the Act of 1864 
and 1867 ?—Yes. 

898. Those svecial industries which are specified 
in the previous Acts are included in the Act of 1864? 
—Yes ; it was under the Act of 1864, under the word 
“dust,” that I applied for that power, as amended. 

899. You wish the sanitary clauses of the Factory 
Act to be made general ?>—Yes. 

900. And you wish to have a similar power with 
regard to workshops ?—Yes. I have here the letter 
of June the 4th, 1868, to which I have just been 
referring: “T am about to make renewed visits to 
“ factories and workshops where grinding, glazing, 
“ and polishing on a wheel are carried on either 
“ together or separately, and also to factories where 
“ dust is largely generated, and to some where 
“ floating iron is abundant and very prejudicial to 


. “ life, and T beg to suggest to you the desirableness 


“‘ of my being allowed to take with me wherever I 
“ may think it needful, any medical man or engineer 
“in whose opinion I can have confidence, in order to 
“ aid me in the application of proper mechanical 
“ means by which the innovation of any such im- 
“ purities may be prevented.” 

901. Turning to section 4 of the Act of 1864, does 
that observation of yours apply to all factories, whether 
specified in that Act, or with respect to which provi- 
sions are embodied in this Act ?—No; it applies to 
the Act of 1867. 

902. You observe that this Act of 1864 embodies 
the previous Factory Acts ?—Yes. 

903. Do those sanitary measures apply to all of 
them, as well as to the new industries of 1864 ?—No, 
I think not, because they are clauses of the Act of 
1864 embodied in the Act of 1867. 

904. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The Act of 1864 only 
applies to those under the Act of 1864 ?—To a certain 
extent they apply 1o the same trades; they were em- 
bodied in the 1867 Act afterwards. 

905. Do you consider that it would be desirable 
that the provisions of the Act of 1864 should be ex- 
tended to all factories and workshops ?—Yes, I do, 

906. Would that meet your views ?—Yes, I think it 
would. - 

907. (Mr. Brand.) The Act of 1867 incorporated 
all the provisions of the previous Act, but it does not 
apply to trades under the previous Act ?—No, it does 
not apply to them. Under the Workshops Act any 
inspector or sub-inspector of factories may enter any 
workshop and inspect the condition thereof and ex- 
amine touching any matter within the provisions of 
that Act or the Sanitary Act of 1866. There is the 
same thing in the Factory Act of 1867. 


908. (Mr. Knowles.) That would be sufficient for 


all practical purposes, would it not ?—Perhaps it 
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would. But perhaps you are going to repeal this 
Workshops Act. 

909. You could make it, could you not, in con- 
formity with»the Act of 1874?—Yes. 

910. (Chairman.) Do you find your present staff 
generally sufficient to enforce obedience to the Factory 
and Workshops Acts ?—Not to the Workshops Act, 
certainly not. 

911. Do you think it will be insufficient for the 
work when they become more accustomed to it; when 
they have had time to visit all their establishments ?— 
They could not do that, practically the time would not 
allow them to do it. 

912. Could not they visit every establishment every 
year t—No, there are many of them that they have 
not visited for four years; they could not possibly do 
It. 

913. Do you think it is necessary to visit every 
establishment every year ?—Yes; if you go to a place 
and you find fault, do not go again for a very long 
time, two or three days after you have left it, for it is 
too often just as it was before. It isnot necessary to 
be continually visiting, but you must have power to 
wae every now and then, and you must do it more or 
ess. 
914. Would you say that the’ Acts could not be 
thoroughly enforced without a large increase to the 
inspectors’ staff ?—The present inspectors’ staff would 
not bear any more work; but, I would put on men of a 
lower standard.. 

915. What is the class of assistance that you would 
give them ?—I am sure I could find intelligent men 
who? would work, for instance, under me at a certain 
small weekly allowance; I would give them no pen- 
sion in the future, and I would put them under no 
examination excepting as to their local efficiency, 
which, before their appointment, I would be made 
aware of. Iam sure I could find such working people 
that would do everything £ could desire. : 

916. Those men would be located in the sub-dis- 
tricts, I presume ?—In small sub-districts ; they would 
take their districts under the sub-inspector. 

917. So that they would have a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the place ?—Yes; my man that I have 
referred to at Leek goes from house to house, and he 
knows everybody. 

918. What is your man at Leek ?—He is the local 
officer of the commissioners, 

919. There you have a local officer of a lower grade 
appointed by the commissioners ?—He is not my 
officer, but he works just the same as if he was. 

920. What rank or grade is he —Heis the nuisance 
officer ; he is aman of very great ability, and very 
much looked upon at Somerset House as a person 
very well acquainted with his work. I have got his 
report here, which will show that, and he is the 
class of man that I should put on. Just so with a 
man at Liverpool, or Hanley, or Burslem, or at 
Stafford ; they were all of them put on by the local 
authorities, and five or six other men at different 
places who did the work remarkably well. 

921. In a thickly populated district in the Black 
Country, where there are a great many small indus- 
tries, do you think that in such a district the Acts 
would be enforced if you had local officers of a lower 
grade ?>—Yes, a great deal better than they are now, 
J have a first-rate.man there. He lives amongst the 
people, he knows them thoroughly, and he has got 
himself into their confidence. 

922. But at the same time the district is so large 
that he cannot visit it ?—Yes, there are so many thou- 
sand workpeople that he cannot look after them; that 
man with the assistance of about three others would 
be able to do the whole of that work among the whole 
of them, and people would send their children to school 
readily. 

923. Supposing your sub-inspectors were assisted 
in that way, would you keep their districts of the 
same size as they are now, or would you consolidate 
them ?—I cannot consolidate them any more. I 
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would keep them as they are, and let those people 
- work under those gentlemen. 

924. Do you think there would be any jealousy of 
the interference of officers of a lower grade or rank 
with the liberty of the employers ?—No, I do not 
think there would be at all, they would be merely for 
workshops. I should limit them all to workshops. 

925. To those workshops which may be considered 
small establishments >—Yes, I should not let them go 
to the large works, but limit them to works where not 

more than five were employed, and let them go after 
the people, and get them to school, and see them well 
attended to. Iam sure that would be the best thing 
to do. 

926. What would be attained by employing such 
persons that the inspectors cannot now accomplish P— 
‘The inspectors cannot go, and they have not time to 
go to those places; it is impossible that they can do 
it. 

_ 927. Is if with a view to overtaking evasions of the 
law which at present escape ?—Yes, certainly, and 
which cannot’ fail to escape. 

928. Do you believe there is a great deal of over- 
time work in small establishments ?—Yes, a very great 
deal, I am quite sure, especially in the case of the 
chain and nail makers district, and many other dis-. 
tricts besides. 

929. Do your inspectors in their visits often find 
women and young persons on the premises of an 
oecupier after hours ?>—Sometimes, but not often; I 
am speaking now of factories, 1 am not speaking of 
workshops ; in workshops they very frequently do. 

930. Do they often find them on the premises of 
workshops after working hours, without being able to 
get proof of their being employed ?—Yes, certainly. 

931. Do you consider it a ground for prosecution 
where they are on the premises after hours ?—Yes, 
certainly. The law is, if you take the Factory Act, 
that whether they are working or not, if they are on 
the premises. they are considered to be working. 

_ 932. Have you got convictions in such cases ?— 
Certainly. ; 

933. Has it been held by the magistrates to be good 
evidence of an infraction of the law ?—Yes; because 
the law says that so long as they are on the premises 
it does not matter what they are doing. 

934, Have the magistrates held the presence of 
workpeople on the premises after working hours to 
be evidence of their having been working there ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

935. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Did‘ not I understand you 
a little while ago to say that you knew instances 
where women have remained on the premises in 
which they worked after working hours without doing 
any work, but owing to the discomfort of their own 
dwelling-houses ?—-Yes, that is in the straw-plaiting 
districts. They come into the straw-plaiting district 
just for the season. 

936. In such cases no notice is taken, and no 
prosecution instituted ?—No, I think as arule they 
merely sit there chatting until it is bed-time. 

937. That systematic working of overtime in the 
smaller establishments you think would be checked 
by the more frequent presence of those officers >— 
Yes, by their never knowing when he was coming. 

938. What would you call those agents?—You 
could not call them anything but sub-inspector, and 
they would be sub-inspectors, but they would be sub- 
inspectors of a lower-grade. _- 

939. Do you think that it would not be looked 
upon as undue surveillance ?—No; if you make a law 
you require the law to be obeyed, and therefore if you 
ean only get it obeyed by the appointment of such 
people as those going amongst workshops you would 
‘not have any difficulty with it at all. We had none 
whatever whilst those men were at work, it went on 
well, and if it had only been that the Government 
had put in a clause that the local authority should 
have been made to appoint those men there would 
have been no difficulty about it at all. 

940. What large districts do your assistant inspec- 
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tors take >—Mr. Coles takes Manchester ; Mr. Whym- 
per ee Bristol and down to Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. 

941. So as to leave the greater part of your district 
under your immediate supervision ?>—Yes. 

942. Have the assistant inspectors lightened your 
labours ?—Not very much. I have nothing to say 
against them whatever ; but it has been a very costly 
experiment, and whether it will answer or not I do 
not know. For instance, formerly we used to travel 
at our own cost. When I was first appointed I had 
about 3,000 works to visit. I used to travel with the 
sub-inspector, as the inspectors travelled with me 
when I was first appointed. I-pursued the same 
course in 1867. I began to travel with my sub-in- 
spector in the same way as I had done before, and I 
sent in a charge to the Government for iravelling and 
personal expenses of 166/., for two years, and I was 
paid with 80/. ‘The same travelling expenses now cost 
within a trifle of 500/. a year, besides the salary of two 
inspectors and the two chiefs, which is 700/. a year 
each besides. 

, 943. At the time when the changes and additions 
to the establishment were made, your salary, I think, 
was not increased ?—No, not at all, nor did I want it. 


-I only wanted my travelling and personal expenses 


paid when I found it necessary to go to certain places, 
because I am sure you must all be perfectly aware 
that when you are*told by an assistant inspector or by 
a sub-inspector of anything that is going on, unless 
you go down and see it, you do not like to report to 
Parliament about it. . 

944. You were allowed, were you not, to charge 
your travelling expenses instead of your salary being 
increased ?—No, the diminution of the travelling was 
considered to be equivalent to so much addition to 
the salary. But if you consider that, as I have told 
you, I had 8,000 works to inspect and the previous in- 
spectors had upon the average 1,600 each, but that I 
have now between 60,000 and 70,000 workers to take 
charge of, and tu travel over a country that I never 
travelled over before under my old contract, you will 
understand that it has been a very serious matter to 
me. I do not want any more salary, but Ido want to 
be paid my travelling and personal expenses out of 
pocket. 

945. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What particular district 
are you alluding to?—I am alluding to the whole 
district. 

946. (Chairman.) The way in which the assistant 

inspectors are employed is by superintending the outer 
portions of your district, is it not >—Yes. 
' 947. Do you think it is better that they should be 
resident in those outer portions than that they should 
be at your head-quarters >—They should be where 
they are. I have divided the country into two prin- 
cipal externals. Mr. Coles has all Lancashire and that 
neighbourhood, and Mr. Whymper has all Devonshire, 
Somerset, and that neighbourhood. 

948. You think they are better where they are than 
if they were both at your head-quarters ?—Yes, they 
areas well where they are. I can get nearer to the 
others when I want to go, though I have to pay for it. 

949. You would not see any advantage in their 
being at your side to confer with you ?—No ; I have 
every week a report from both of them, and the number 
of places that have been visited by their sub-inspectors 
and what they recommend for prosecution. 

950. So that you get all you want from them by 
correspondence ?—Yes ; I like to have it by corre- 
spondence, because then f can see what I have to do. 

951. (Sir C. Du Cane.) So that your inspectors 
will be travelling about during the whole year ; they 
are constantly on the move ?—Excepting during holi- 
days. They have six weeks* holiday in the year, a 
thing I have not had these 15 years, as my work has 
always followed me. 

952. They do not knock off during the winter 
months at all ?—No.’ 

953. (Chairman.) When the department was re- 
arranged on the Workshops Act being put under you 
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directiy, you had some junior sub-inspectors appointed, 
had you not?—Yes. 

954, Has that been a beneficial measure, attaching 
junior sub-inspectors to the sub-inspectors in some 
cases >— Yes, because it is the only way in which we 
get the sub-inspectors at last. It is only by having 
those juniors, and letting them work with the seniors 
for a while, that we can put them in districts, because 
the very last two men that came to me after their 
appointment, when they landed in my office both said 
one after the other (they came at different periods), 
“ What am I to do; I have got appointed, but I 
“ never was in a factory, and I never saw the Factory 
“ Act.’ Those men were obliged to be put with 
some older men and to go with them for some weeks 
before they could be sent to a district of their own. 

955. In this way you get trained officers when you 
have a vacancy, and I suppose also when the sub- 
inspector is obliged to be absent from his duty, from 
illness, you have somebody acquainted with the district 
who visits for him ?—No, I have not; I am obliged 
to do as well as I can. Our great difficulty would be 
in putting a man in a district which he knows nothing 
at all about. 

956. But this plan of the junior sub inspector 
assisting the sub-inspector, in. the event of the sub- 
inspector being ill, you have his subaltern to take his 
place, instead of putting ona stranger ?—Yes, and there 
is an advantage in that certainly. « 

957. Are there any points with regard to which 
you think that the power of the inspector should be 
increased ?—No, I think we have power enough. . 

958. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With respect to this 
new class of sub-inspector which you recommend, 
should you think it safe to order a prosecution simply 
upon their recommendation ?—No, not without the 
place being seen by the sub-inspector over him. I do 
not allow any sub-inspector to institute a prosecution 
without having asked all the particulars myself, and I 
think it would be the same exactly with those other 
men. 

959. Should you think there was any danger of the 
temptation of a bribe or a tip being too great toa 
man of the grade that you referred to?—That is what 
T am doubtful about with the present salary of a sub- 
inspector. I think it is too small, and that there is 
very great danger attending a very small salary. 

960. Would not the danger be much greater with 
the class of men that you recommend ?—No, because 
they would go to the workshops and they would not 
be open to the same opportunities of being bribed. 

961. Do you also think that they would have 
sufficient tact in dealing with the men ?—Yes, they 
have, for I could point out now many men cf very 
great judgment and discretion. 

962. But those [ imagine are certain picked in- 
dividuals, do you think that you could depend upon 
getting men of equal amount of tact and general fit- 
ness throughout the country ?—I think they are to 
be found; I could take two or three men from Bir- 


mingham to-morrow that I should trust entirely. I 


should not have any fear of them, and the same with 
those in Hanley and in different other places. I 
could take 16 or 18 out of my district. 

963. You have stated in your evidence that you 
have been struck with the general willingness with 
which they have come under the Workshops Act and 
to obey the provisions of the Workshops Act. In spite 
of that, you think it necessary to have this sort of 
police control?—But there are a great many that 
we know nothing at all about yet, and that we have 
not found out. 

964. (Chairman.) I suppose there are duties in 
connexion with many acts done by the police in 
London and other large towns which are very analagous 
to those of the sub-inspectors that you recommend ?— 
Of course; but I have an objection to the police in 
civil life. I think that a policeman would be an ob- 
jection even amongst the workshop people. The very 
fact of a policeman going to a person’s house would 
be a sort of stigma upon his house. 


‘factories :—Probably not quite the same. 
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965. I mean that policemen of the better sort would 
be in effect of the same class as those sub-inspectors ? 
—Yes. 

966. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you give the 
right of entry into workshops to this new class of sub- 
inspectors that is now possessed by inspectors into 
They 
would be under authority which would be limited by 
myself. I should give certain rules to them upon 
which I should require them to act. 

967. Would you give them a legal right of entry 
into workshops ?—I would give them a certain amount 
of legal right to enter. 

968. Do you' mean into houses where domestic 
trades were carried on ?—No, but into workshops I 
wouid. 

969. You would exelude domestic trades ?—I do 
not see my way to go-to the house at ‘all. 

970. (Mr. Brand.) By the Workshops Act of 1867 
those duties were originally thrown, were they not, 
upon the local authorities ?—-Yes. 

971. It remained in that condition for four years, I 
think ?—It remained so a long time. 

972. When the Workshops Acts of 1871 was al- 
tered, they were thrown upon your shoulders ?—Yes. 

973. Do you think that Parliament was rather pre- 
mature in transferring those duties from the local 
authority to the central authority ?—No, I do not; 
because if they had used the word “may” and in- 
duced the local authority to do it, they were just upon 
the point of doing it, in fact, many of them. 

974. Taking your suggestion of those new officials, 
do not you think that the law would be carried out 
very much easier by the local authorities than by the 
inspectors in London if those duties were again thrown 
upon them ?—I have no doubt they would do it very 
well. ? 

975. If they were compelled to do that there is no 
reason why they should -not do it as well as the other 
duties which they are compélled to perform ?—No, I 
think not. 

976. And there would be perhaps less jealousy on 
the part of the inhabitants, and the officers would not 
be looked upon as strangers ordered by the central 
authorities, but as officers of the local authority of the 
town in which they live >—Yes, that would be so. 

977. (Mr. Knowles.) This class of inspectors would 
be under the sub-inspectors and of a lower grade than 
the sub-inspectors ?—Yes, they would. 

978. And they would be paid about 100/. a year? 
—Yes. 

979. As an efficient. workman, now would not such 
an officer be able to get employment more remunera- 
tive ?—No; you see there is something in getting 
constant pay from the Government and being paid 
with certainty. Men would takea lower rate of wages 
with certainty, than they would care to take a higher 
rate of wages where there was a little uncertainty. 

980. Do you think that the owners of such work- 
shops as you describe would not object to such a class 
of men, and look upon them as inquisitorial >—No ; 
they have not done so in the cases I have known. 

' 981. How many cases have you known ?—Five or 
six. 

982. (Sir C. Du Cane.) This class of under sub- 
inspectors you propose to keep in that employment and 
not to offer’ them any chance of promotion ?—Yes, I 
propose to keep them there always. 

983. Do you think that the owners of workshops as 
a class are less likely to offer bribes than the occupiers 
of factories ?—It is very likely they would do it ; but, 
with the conviction that if it was found out the man 
would be dismissed, he would not like to take these 
small bribes that they could offer, 

984. You think that they would. not be likely to 


offer a very large pecuniary inducement ?—No, a very 


small one indeed. 

985. I think I understood you say just now that 
you have known instances of workshops in your dis- 
trict which have not been inspected for four years at 
least >—I think Mr. Buller has many that have not ; 
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T think Mr. Beadon has several that have not ; and that 
could not possibly be. 

986. That is to say where women and children are 
employed ?>—Yes. 

987. Would you think it necessary, in order to carry 
out the Act efficiently, that any workshop * where 
women and children are employed should be at. least 
once a year inspected ?—Certainly, and I think twice 
at least. My former registers are all ruled for being 
visited twice a year. 

988. In order to carry that into effect it would in- 
volve very considerable increase in your staff ?—Cer- 
tainly, if it is to be done by my staff they could not do it 
without, it is impossible to do it. As for visiting now 
and then and going for a good many months without 
visiting at all, you may just as well do nothing, because 
it is of no avail at all. 

9a@@ Have you formed any estimate in your own 
mind of what number of this lower class of sub- 
inspectors would be necessary ?—Yes. I tried Mr. 
Bruce with 18, and I found a letter yesterday from 
Mr. Rutson, his private secretary, to say that it was 
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Mr. Bruce’s intention to try it for a while, but not 
continuously or permanently. I think he was very 
well disposed to it ; he would do it for a year or two, 
or something like that, but not afterwards. 

990. It would be rather difficult, would it not, for 
you to say to that class of man that he was only to be 
temporarily employed, and not to know exactly for how 
long ?—It could not have been so, because every year 
the work would be increasing ; for at present the works 
increase every year; for the way in which they in- 
crease is marvellous. 


991. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you often receive 
information to assist your inspectors in the performance 
of their duties ?—Yes, very frequently. 

992. Would that to some extent remedy the absence 
of visits P—A little ; but you cannot expect people 
very much to complain with regard to their neigh- 
bours ; for people do not like doing that. 

993. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Your information, I pre- 
sume, is always of a confidential character, and kept 
strictly so ?—Yes, and kept strictly so always. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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994. (Chairman.) Will you state what trades and 
industries under the Acts from 1864 to 1867 might 
be brought with advantage under the Act of 1874 ?— 
I should put all the six industries in the Act of 1864 
under the Act of 1874, keeping in mind sub-section 5 
of section 6, which is, with regard to fustian cutting, 
ey children should not begin work until 11 years 
old. 

995. Do you see. any sufficient reason why either 
of those six trades should enjoy privileges above 
those that are possessed by the textile manufactures ? 
—TI do not, for, excepting in the large works where I 
am sure it is necessary, Ido not know small works 
of any quantity in houses such as was spoken of by 
one of the Commissioners when I was examined the 
other day. ; 

996. In your district, such industries are carried on 
only in large works ?—In large works only. 

997. You could express an opinion, could you not, 
as to whether those restrictions could be fairly enforced 
in small works of the same kind ?>—Not from house to 
house. I scarcely think they could. | 

998. I mean with the exception of domestic labour 
such as you described before ?—Yes, I have no doubt 
they could ; and I think it is desirable that after the 
word “ factory” in the fourth sub-section the words 
“or work-shop ” should be introduced, because that 
would include the smaller ones to a certain extent. 

999. (O’Conor Don.) You say that you would 
recommend the bringing ofall those trades that are 

included in the Act of 1864 under the Act of 1874, 
because you see no objection to doing so, but you 
have not given the Commission any arguments in 
favour of doing so; what is the reason why you 
would recommend that all those trades should be 
included in the Act of 1874; are there any evils at 
present existing in consequence of their exemption ? 
—The one great evil is that they work different hours. 
1000. Do you think that the works in those dif- 
ferent trades are injurious to the health of young 
persons and females ?’—Some of them certainly are ; 
lucifer match-making is one, and fustian cutting is 


another. With regard to the potteries, for example, 
in the pottery district there are people who are work- 
ing between 6 and 6 and 7 and 7, under the Act of 
1874; whilst others again are working under the Act 
of 1844. 

1001. I presume the reason why the legislature 
altered the hours as they did under the Act of 1874 
was because they believed that the long hours were 
injurious to health or injurious to education; what I 
want to know is, do you believe that the same reason 
applies to those trades under the Act of 1864 ?—Yes. 

1002. With regard to the sanitary question there 
can be no doubt whatever that shorter hours in the 
potteries would be a great boon ; but the question is, 
how far such evils as at present exist would justify 
interference with the freedom of labour in those par- 
ticular trades ? —I conceive such interference would be 
justified, more especially if the health of the workers 
is taken into consideration. 

1003. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are the hours that are 
practically worked in the potteries the same as the 
legal hours ?—Yes, they are 60 hours a week, they 
work the full legal hours. 

1004. Have you any idea how far it would affect the 
trade of the potteries if they were placed under those 
further restrictions >—It will have the same result in 
the potteries as it will have in the textile districts, 
it will increase the labour, and it will give facilities 
for persons being employed who are not employed at 
the present moment. Whatever tends to shorten the 
hours of work of all, of necessity will increase the num- 
ber of persons employed if they are to obtain the 
same product. 

1005. And thereby tends to increase the cost of 
labour ?—To a certain extent it may, or may not. 

1006. Do you know how far the potteries are able 
to stand foreign competition with this additional 
cost thrown upon them ?—That is a question for 
their consideration, whether they can or not. I have 
taken a good deal of pains with the wages of potters, 
and with the consideration of potters, and I think if 
there is a class of people who can well an to work 
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fewer hours, it is the potters themselves. I think that 
he potters are\a fairly rich race, and the working 
people are very well to do. 

1007. I thought you just now told us that the effect 
of further restricting the hours of labour would be to 
increase the demand for potters, and thereby raise their 
wages ?—Yes, if they are to make the same product. 


As I said the other day when I was here, on Mondays 


and Tuesdays, when I first went to the potteries, they 
did not work. They wasted most of Monday and 
Tuesday but they made it up again at the end of the 
week. By working all Friday night and a great deal 
of Saturday they made up the tale of work they 
had lost on Monday and Tuesday. 

1008. But there is no lost time to make up now ?— 
Yes, there is some on Monday and Tuesday still 
occasionally. 

1009. (Mr. Brand.) By the Act of 1864, are not 
the hours of labour of a working day between 6 and 
6 and in the winter 7 and 7, under a modification ? 
—Nbo, the hours are from 6 to 6 winter and summer 
alike, they do not always take advantage of that 
which they might do in the Act of 1850, they do not 
all send for the relaxation from 7 to 7 in winter. 

1010. It is optional, is it not, under the Act of 1864 
to work from 7 to 7 in winter ?—Yes, if they like to 
send for permission. ‘ 

1011. Why do not they do so?—They do not, and 


yet we can give special permission to work from 7 


to 7 in the winter. 

1012. Then the practical difference between the 
Act of 1874 and the Act of 1864 so far as regards the 
working day is, that under the Act of 1874 they can 
work from 6 to 6 or from 7 to 7 at their option all 
through the year, whilst under the Act of 1864 they 
had to work from 6 to 6, and in the winter time from 
7 to 7?—Yes, that is the only difference. 


1013. Therefore the effect of any change would be, 


would it not, simply to raise the age of the children — 


employed by bringing the Act of 1864 under the Act 
of 1874, and by shortening the actual hours of labour ? 
—Yes, the hours of the working day. 

1014, (Chairman.) The. extent to which the trades 
would be possibly losers would be—how many hours 
a week ?—From three and a half to four hours, and 
as to the age of children, as the law is at present, it 
would be put up to 10, under the Act of 1874. 

1015, In addition to shortening the hours of labour, 
the age at which children might~be employed would 
be altered from 8 to 10?—Yes, it would. 

1016. (Mr. Knowles.) There is one large branch 
of industry that we have not heard any evidence on, 
and that is with reference to how it would affect the 
employment of women and children in salt works. 
Could you give us some information upon that point ? 
~The salt workers are a race of people that want a 
good deal of visitation and attention. In Droitwich, 
in Nantwich, and in Knutsford, and various parts, we 
have had_ occasional overwork, and we had to pro- 
secute lately some salt works for overworking both 
children and women. The women have been worked 
in Droitwich very long hours indeed, beginning at 5 
o’clock in the morning and working very long hours 
in the course of the day, in a semi-nude state, working 
in steam to such an extent that it amounts almost to 
cruelty. At Droitwich they have been fined heavily 
for it. 

1017. Have you ever considered the effect upon the 
health of the people employed in these works ?—I 
have inquired, but I have not found any serious result 
arising from it, excepting with regard to their domestic 
arrangements and the neglect of their families. The 
fact is, the men never see beds but on Saturday 
night. They lie down in the salt works from day 
to day. They are said never to go home until Satur- 
day night, when they lie from Saturday night until 
they come out again early on Monday morning, and 
of necessity that is a great destruction of domestic 


comfort and of every other comfort and all super- 


intendence of the family. 
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1018. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Which Act are the 
salt-workers under >—Under the Act of 1867. 

1019. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you know any reason 
why the women and children employed in salt works 
could not come under the Factory Act of 1874 ?— 
Excepting that they have to boil the salt so many 
hours, and it must be continuously boiling, and then 
it has to be seraped off the bottom of the pans which 
it has settled upon, and then they have to re-fill the 
pans immediately after, so that they must be kept 
continuously going on. 

1020. Is that one of the trades in which you would 
make an exception ?—Yes, I think so. 

1021. (Mr. Brand.) Would the manufacture of 
lucifer matches include the process of making match 
boxes ?—Match boxes are made upon the spot mainly, 
there are some cases where they do not make them on 
the spot, but generally they are made in ‘a room by 
themselves. 

1022. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you state generally 
whether the women and young persons employed in 
those six trades have the appearance of being over- 
worked, or of suffering in their health from this 
overwork ?—They partake of the general character of 
all such workers, some look very robust and some look 
very much the other way. 

1023. Can you state from your experience that 
those people appear to be suffering from the effects of 
over-work ?—No, I should not like to say that. 

1024. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that the 
bringing of those.six businesses under the Act of 1874 
would lead to the non-employment of women and 
young persons in them and the employment of men in 
preference?—No._ . 

1025. (Chairman.) Are there sanitary considerations 
connected with those trades which in your opinion 
render it desirable to extend the provisions of the Act 
of 1874 to them, similar.to such as applied to the 
textile manutacture?—Yes. I think that it would be 
desirable as a sanitary matter to bring the potters 
under this Act. With regard to the lucifer matches 
that as a matter of course is a most unhealthy occupa- 
tion, and fustian cutting is also partially unhealthy 
by the long way that children have to travel backwards 
and forwards and the motion of the right arm. 

1026. Would you be so good as to extend your 
answer to the Factory Act of 1867, and state what 
trades and industries under that Act might be brought 
with advantage under the Act of 1874 ?—Beginning 
with sub-section 1 of section 8 which refers to blast fur- 
naces, you cannot put blast furnaces or smelting mills 
under the Act of 1874. 

. 1027. Will you give: your reason ?—Because they 
work in heats and they require to work in certain heats 
continuously and you cannot break into those heats 
by any possibility that I know of. My sub-inspector, 
Mr. Blenkinsop, who is in the iron district, is very 
strong about the impossibility of doing any more with 
them than is done at present, and the same with re- 
gard to glass works. 

1028. Are the principal persons employed in those 
glass furnaces adults ?—There are a great many men 
and a few little boys. 

1029, How do the boys work, do they work by 
shifts ?—Yes, they work by shifts; what they call 
heats of so many hours. 

1080. In those works they work day and night, do 
they not ?—Yes.. _ 

1031. Then it is necessary that, there should be 
boys employed at night in iron works P—Yes, I think 
so ; ic was specially conceded to boys that they should 
work at night in iron works. 

1032. Would you approve of the age at which full 
time may be worked being raised ?—No, 1 think not, 


and for this reason, that they are not now to be had ; the ~ 


employers cannot get them under any circumstances. 
1088. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You allow boys of 18 
to work at night ?—Yes; they are allowed to work 
under the law, and I think that permission might be 
continued. — ' 
1034. Can you see in such works that they do not 
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‘work overtime ?—It is very difficult because they can 
run away, and they do run away behind anything, 
whether it is a wall ora piece of wood or iron or stone, 
no matter what it is; they get out of the way until 
the sub-inspector gets off the ground and then they go 
on to work again. 

1035. Isit not extremely unhealthy and injurious 
work for boys to be worked at night in such works ? 
—All night work for anybody is very injurious, but 
it cannot behelped. The men cannot work without 
the boys. 

1036. (Mr. Brand.) Is the alternate system of day 
and night work in glass furnaces carefully kept to by 
the employers ?—Wherever we can’ we see that it is 
‘ kept, but they are people that we cannot very well 
deal with. The masters are not often there, and the 
workmen change very frequently, so that they are 
very difficult to deal with. 

1037. Within your knowledge is it the case that 
boys of 13 are sometimes employed all night in suc- 
cessive weeks?—I am not aware that that is so; we 
do the best we can to prevent it, but if a boy is 
away when we inspect the works there is great risk 
that he will be kept at work at night; they are 
undoubtedly worked now and then all night. 

1038. (Chairman.) Will you go on to the other 
trades ?—A copper mill is a work in which young 
boys are very seldom employed that I know now ; 
they were employed when I first went to work amongst 
the copper mills. It is an unhealthy occupation, but 
I should not interfere with copper mills as they stand. 
I should not put them under the Act of 1874. There 
are no women and children that I know of employed 
in copper mills, f 

1039. Nor would you interfere with the age of the 
boys ?—No. 


1040. (Lord F&. Cavendish.) Are copper mills 


worked day and night like iron mills ?—Yes. 


1041. (Chairman.) Now, will you take the third: 


trade, iron works, what have you to say with regard 
to them ?—I do not think that you can interfere in 
any way with the manufacture of iron or copper, or 
blast furnaces. Slee 

1042. Does that remark apply to sub-section 5 ?— 
Yes, it applies to sub-section 5 to a certain extent, 
because in the manufacture of machinery there are 
a great many boys employed. I do not think there is 

_ the same objection in the manufacture of machinery as 
there is in the manufacture of iron. They are already 
working less than the hours in the Act of 1874 in a 
great many machine shops. 

1043. Do you say that with regard to the manufac- 
tures in sub-section 5 you would not interfere with 
them ?—I think I should interfere with them, but I 
should not put them under the Act 1874, because in 
machine shops at this moment they do not work any 
longer hours. I think it is 52 or 53 hours that they 
work. 

1044, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do they work over- 
time ?—Yes. 

1045. You would place them under the Act with 
reference to overtime, so as to prevent their working 
overtime '—Yes. 

1046. (Mr. Brand.) But boys are prohibited now 
under the age of 11 from working in iron works by 
sub-section 3 of section 7 of the Act of 1867 ?— 
Yes; but only in grinding trades. 

1047. Would that influence your answer that you 
made just now?—No, not at all. I would not bring 
them under the Act. 
1048. (Chairman.) As to the india-rubber and 
gutta percha manufacture, what hours do they work ? 
—I do not know at the present moment what hours 
_ they really do work. I have few works of that sort. 

1049. With regard to the paper makers, what have 
you to say ?-—The paper makers is a very difficult ques- 
tion. When I went first amongst the paper makers in 
the south, one of the largest paper makers told me 
that the paper makers had got everything they wanted 
in the Act, they had no fault to find and no complaint 
to make ; that is exactly the way in which it is now. 

36769. 


If you follow out the paper makers in the clause after- 
wards, and see what they can do, it seems as if they 
could do anything they pleased. 

1050. (Mr. Knowles.) Is not that one reason for 
putting them under the Factory Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 
Section 22 of the schedule to the Act of 1867 says, 
“ In paper mills it shall be lawful for any male young 
“ person, subject to the provisions of this Act, to work 
*“ according to the accustomed hours of the trade ; 
“ provided, first, that the hours of work do not exceed 
** 60 in any one week, between midnight on Sunday 
“ night and midnight on the succeeding Saturday 
“ night.” 

1051. (Chairman.) Should you be in favour of 
leaving them still to what are called. the accustomed 
hours of the trade ?—No, I think not; they seem to 
set us at defiance more than any class of works. I 
think this trade wants inquiring into very closely. 

1052. Is there anything in the nature of the trade 
which prevents their conforming to a less number of 
hours ?—I think not. The long hours of work are 
very serious, I think. 

1053. Do you know the reason of this exception 
being given them by the Act of 1867 ?—No, I do 
not. 

1054. But it is within your knowledge that they 
work very long hours ?—Yes, very long hours indeed. 

1055. (Mr. Knowles.) They have very great lati- 
tude; they can carry on work 60 hours a week, can 
they not ?—Yes. 

1056. They can work any time from 12 on Sunday 
night to 12 on Saturday night ?>—Yes. 

1057. You see no reason why they should not be 
put under the Act of 1874 and work less hours ?-—I 


see none. 


1058. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you consider the manu- 
facture of paper an unhealthy one ?—From its long 
hours it is naturally so, and also in the sorting of 
foreign rags, but not otherwise, I think. It is gene- 
rally speaking carried on in the country districts, and 
amongst a good deal of open air, but the hours are 
excessively long. 

1059. You do not consider it as unhealthy as the 
textile manufactures P—No. 

1060. (Chairman.) What do you say as to the glass 
manufacture ?—That I have already said could not be 
put under the Act of 1874. That is also worked in 
heats, so that it would be very difficult. The condi- 
tion of a glass house is quite well understood, and it 
is very difficult, but possibly they might work 


shorter heats. 


1061. You state in one of your reports that a 
process had been introduced by some particular manu- 
facturer by which it was not necessary to keep the 
glass constantly in fusion >—I do not remember that. 

1062. (Mr. Brand.) Are not an immense number 
of young persons employed at night in glass works ? 
—! think not an immense number. 

1063. But it is the case that a great number of 
young persons are employed at night in glass-works, 
is it not; and is not the manufacture very injurious 
to those who work in the glass trade? —Yes, that 
is my opinion. 

1064. Do you think that boys of 13 should be 
employed at night?—No; if they could possibly do 
without them they certainly should not, even in the 
best works, such as Chance’s works, which are as 
good works as any; but Ido not see how it can be 
avoided. 

1065. (Chairman.) So that you cannot recommend 
bringing the manufacture of glass under the Act of 
1874; but are there any additional restrictions to 
those now in force which you think desirable ?—No ; 
excepting to work shorter heats. 

1066. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would not in the 
ease of night work raise the age from 18 to 16, for 
instance ?—No, I think not. ; 

1067. (Mr. Brand.) Why is it positively necessary 
that they should work at the age of 18 in glass 
works; cannot they get other labour ?>—No ; it is the 
men that bring the little ones. 
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~ 068... (Chatrman,) What-observation-have you ‘to 
make with regard: to‘ tobaceo ?—The, boys in. tobacco 
manufacture have got.’ the,-privilege. to: work, upton 
7 to.‘7,-and it is..a yery objectionable privilege.) 
many parts of the kingdoumthey are,a very — 
class ‘of boys who.work in the tobacco manufacture. 
In a good. manufactory; Ido not’ see that,there.is any 
necessity for it at all, neither did I ever hear that.there 
was, but in the, bulls of the tobacco manufactories, say 
in Ireland or in this country, of which I haye seen a 
good deal, I see no reason) in, the world ,why they 
should not be brought under the Act of Lids for 
education sake as well as shorter hours. 

1069. Do they work long hours at. present 2 They 

work)from. 7.to 7-and,as much more!'as they cam pos- 
sibly get in by any possible chance, 

_.1070..Do.they work more than 60 hours:a (ee ? 
—No, I.do, not. know: that, they, do, but they Are p 
race: which -want.educating very, much. 

1071. Now will: you goto letter-press printing -— 
The ‘letter-press. printers, are inthis condition, their 
ordinary hours are from 6 to 6, but they, may under 
the 13th modification work from 7 to 7.or 8.to 8,; Lhat 
privilege is conceded to all ordinary letter-press printers, 
and they do work generally speaking from 7 to 7.)-If 
they are printers in «London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, 
they can demand to work from 8 to 8, and they can 
also work 15 hours a day for so many days, if,they wish 
to have over work. With regard to the daily. press 
there is rather a peculiar feature about-it, if a man is 
working one night in |the..week for a paper, he can 
work poys of 16 as if they were men; if he wants 
it for two days he ean,get the privilege.of working 
them «two -days..as | nif, they were .men.),.,Then 
there is this difference. Supposing I were, to give 
a daily paper’ permission to work, one; night ;in “the 
week on the night preceding the publication of the 
paper,'that-might carry him all the way through that 
week,. because every, day he publishes the paper and 
every day the operation of the relaxation will exist. 
In small papers they take them for two.days or one 
day as they please, but in a daily paper they can carry 
it. on every day. I willwith the-permission, of the 
Commission hand in copies of the notices of relaxation 
which we give to, letter-press printers (deliveri ing im 
the same). 

1072. Would you say, that those special notices. = 
employment in:-the..case of daily. newspapers, enable 
them to work the whole week through after the legal 
time ?—Yes, certainly ; because; you will observe that 
the notice says “ On the night precets 8 the publication 
“ of the paper.” 

1073. Is this extension nied by. the Secretary of 
State to’ the daily papers ?—Yes, in fapt if is Santed 
by the Secretary.of State.to all, « 

1074... (Lord F: Cavendish.) There i isa , restriction, 
is there not, as :to. the total, number of hours in; the 
week that they work ?—-Yes; certainly.) x ; 


© 1075. Chairman.) What is. your recommendation 


with respect to the» letter-press, -printers;?—-The 
question is somewhat difficult to answer, because there 
are so many boys about running errands, going: for 
telegrams, going for parcels, and. all sorts: of things 
at night, and’ it is owery. difficult: tooknow what to 
do. + Making it a condition that they-should be above 
16 would be the best thing that could: be: done.» Per- 
haps I. may be allowed to mention that I have with 


' me ‘slong: correspondence! between the Home;Office 


. Acts coming into operation. | 


and the Iron works in 1870 in the early part of ‘these 
If. you» look at. the 
temporary modifications of the’ Act of, 1867, they: ex+ 
tended to'so many months only, that those boys:of 16 
might be worked at night for so many months... Then 
came the question whether they should continue work- 
ing ‘the boysof 16 at night in iron mills and. other 
places, and. this: is::the’: correspondence. with Mr. 
Lushington’s memorandum upon the question whether 
in ironworks and other works the temporary restrictions 
should be made permanent, with’ my report thereon, 
also the ‘same question came} from Wales. I have 
here a letter from Mr. Liddelt:to! the inspector, with 
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Jetters from, Messrs,,,Hird,..Dawson,. and Hardy, the 
governors; :of the copper mines, in.England, &c., pray- 
ing for-a-continuanee of the modification of the Act of 
1867, which admits. of the employment of male persons 
of the.age of 16 and upwards in. blast furnaces, iron 
foundries, &e., as if they were adults. Wecshad a very 
great controversy, about this question, and I-took a 
good. deal. of pains to inquire in Wales where.they had 
lads.of 16, working as men and.as married with families, 
In, the end Mr, Bruce. refused to grant that concession. 
I stated that upon the i inquiry which I had made,I did 
not find any-complaint, from anybody.that any physical 
injury had.arisen, from. .the employment, of those boys 
of 16, as men, - and Lam. still, .of opinion.” that boys of 16 
‘in some, kinds of, employment might work as men. 

1076. -At present boys may, not be employed at night 
under, 16 in letter-press printing, and not more than a 
certain number of days i in the month, except. by special 
permission ?+-That is in the first modification, notin the 
modification. accorded. to,the printers, but-itis in section 
al... That modification, with regard to per ‘sons working 
15 hours, a day, which. includes printers, is one of the 
modifications, which, admits. of. appligation, al various 
dradesa{4 -- 4; ; 

1077. You, stated a ‘little. while. ago in. answer to.a 
question of. mine , that, yow:did not, see any need to 
alter the law with respect to those. trades, except that 
no person under-16 years of age.should be employed 
at night >—Yes, that, is my opinion. 

1078. _At present the law.is that they. shall not be 
employed ; under 16. years .of age at night, for more 
than three days a.week P—Yes, but then, they may be 
‘employed between 7 and. 7,and)8 and. 8 also... 

1079. Is it your recommendation that mo one under 
the age.of 16 shall: be employed in-this trade, except 
under the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

1080..( Mr. Brand.) With respect. to’, boys’ of 16 
ech are enmployed as men.there: must bean interval 
of 12.hours'-rest;must. there not ?—No,” there is no 
interval for boys of 16 in those cages. |. 

1081.°In the case of letter-press printing, for. in- 
stance, will you look at modification; 13 ?-They may 
be employed not exceeding 15 hours a days: it says, 
“<n letter-press printing male.,young persons of 16 
“years of age and upwards may work: on alternate 
weeks, at night between, the ,hours. of one. in’ the 
“* morning ton Monday and 11 imthe evening on the 
* succeeding Saturday, provided first.that they are 
§ not employed: for,more than, 114 hours at any one 
“ time with intervals ,of rest for meals amounting in 
“ the whole to not less than one hour and a half.’ 
That is the modern clausé,as to letter-press printing, 
and it-also says: that: the ie! number. of hours shall 
not exceed: 60;hours.) i.) 

1082;-Is. it: not, the: case that, a lads: of 16 are 
allowed to. be employed, vat night; there. must be an 
interval of 12 hours rest?—I.do not see how: they can 
avoid going on from day to day with that modifica- 
tion, because it’ :is one day and. the following day, If 
you read the modification you will find that they may 
be employed on: sien eight aun aes the publication of 
the paperin:)) 

1083. And therefore ther proula mere test 4 inthe slay 


“and come’ on-again: the next. night, ?iVeas 4 


1084.: (0 Conon. Don.) Are there any women 
employed in letter-press printing ?—In‘ some places 
there are a good many, although I-do not- know where 
they are, shave never seen women) at work at letter- 
press printing; I think .Miss Faithfull has women 
employed. 
pi 1085isAre Fabre roma ployed ak night 47 | do not 
know. yo: 

‘1086. Then, es ies to eich you aMaeh arise haa 
employing boys and not females ?—Yes... , 

1087. ( Chairman.) Now will you take the case of 
book-binding ?—The modification in the case of the 
book-binders has always been a difficult one. The 
law with regard to the women employed «is this: it is 
necessary that women in» railway time table making 
and. jon: magazines should -be employed between the 
hours:' of Tiny the morning jand 9 vin: ws ihe 
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or between 8 in thermorning'and=1); m< the’ evening; 
as theiease may be, forshree days a’ week: pena § rani 
ing: at the magazines:or railway: time tables: 

©1088: Do you think that: there is no pit Pact 
ob the!book+binding! tradé» requiring a similar modifi- 
eation ?—I think mot; there ‘maybe some of them; 
but itis'just atthe: particular time ‘when: those maga- 
zines’come out late; and‘the publishers: cannot get the 
articles iniand they are driven to the last moments that 
they want tooverwork:the womens 01° 

»4 1089. D6-yowthink with regard to ea igonsiute 
of that trade that if the restriction’ wasi general they 
would arrange their business accordingly ?—I think'so; 
it is) [provided that they shall not be employed :if jess 
than 16 years of age for more than three days im any 
one mouth; or if 16 years of: age or-upwards for more 
than 96:days in‘any period of! 12 months,) or: for more 
thanfive consecutive days imodnyione weeks’ It isia 

long: timé is five days! ai weék>ifon:'a :person: to~ be 
employed 14: hours a day-even ati book-binding., ‘Mr. 
Redgrave says) ina returm that: he madé. im« 1869 
that the’ letter-press printers:!of Edinburgh «and: the 
‘sub-inspector’ ‘madé> representations tochim>that the 
trade 2 ways’ worked’ fromy8 ‘a.m.:to\8 p.m., the hours 
most suited to thé! workpedple: ‘and: convenient: to, the 
publi¢, and vhe*thérefore « ce, 8 repeal shi 
necessary for those tradesiov 9i't to 

1090. (Lord F. Caveradishd): Do i rh deesiait that 
“you would: ‘place the: book-binding™ trade under the 
Act” of 1874, with'the qodifiedtion: that three days:a 
month extra’ hows: might be sqmkete r—Yes, thats is 
alesse would dos. o< 

~ 1091. (O’Conor Don.) Do amid leoudiden the: trad 
an unhealthy one ?—~Yes, the long hours of cotirse are 
unhealthy and sedentary habits! are’ generated | pel it, 
the results of which are sometimes’ serious. 

‘1092. (Mr. Brand.) Does the answer ‘that you g gave 
with regard to book-binding apply also to: young persons 

engaged in’ letter “press printing PI know very few 
women. ‘employed in’ printing, so that I cannot speak 
with ‘confidence. "They ‘are’ “hien mainly in my large 
‘districts, and ‘there’ave very ‘few women, as my sub- 
inspectors’ report to me employed in the provinces. 

1093. (Chairmant): Ave you disposed to piace all 
works’ ‘ificluded™in this* sub-section under: the Act: ‘of 
1874, or'if not with what éxceptions ?—It is a very 

f agefill Section, but it’ is Sometimes ‘very ‘difficult: to 
éairy out.’ You' hay have one, or two trades ina 

‘Small place. Ihave just had todo with a case of | that 
sort at Wigan where’’a’tailor has two* places, ‘one ‘a 
large and’ ii ‘Siher a ae oo ks egg area 50 
hands. - pede he ’ 

1094) Are’ you dispdsed fi raatrigath the distinttion 
between factoriés ‘stibject to: this Act’ and: places not‘ so 
‘subject, according to:the measure of bh Lig ingen ‘em- 
ployed ?No, T should not, certainly:'> BL? 3 

‘1095. ‘Therefore you would abvoligh the rebidtion 
of 50° persons as bringing work under this Ket i—Yes, 
‘I should abolish it certainly. 

1096.°( 0’ Conor Don:y What’ would you. substitute 
for it ?—According ‘toa notion ‘which I had sometime 

‘ago™ T‘would ‘suggest’ that all’ above ‘seven’ ‘per sons 
‘should be a factory. - Tris’ more a question as to what 
‘should’ be the maxiniuii of ‘a’ aha eget all 
the rest to be factories, 

1097. (Lord F. Cuenta’ Vou’ reveal maintain 
‘the’ distinction between workshops and factories >— 
Yes, I would. Ido not see how you can do without 

“it. You may call’it a workshop, ‘Dut that. means only 
“small works, 

1098. You think: it is‘néééessary’ y have ‘a different 
‘rule for ‘the’ ‘small ‘workshops from that for’ the’ fac- 
tories pThere: would be more exéeptions for the small 
“ones: than for’ the large oies. 

‘ay pe (Chisir-man.) You are’ not ptepaiee to state 

ise’ number at which ‘the’ distinetion would be 
tWI NO, it any not.” YS * 1G. wt 

Tain ee would probably” be not aeoxs seven ¢ 2 
"should think? about seven would be’ as near as aay 
“be the tight thing, 

1101! (Lord F 
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restrictions’ as to hours inthe Actiof- 1874 tothe various 
trades .comprised under ‘the 7th’ sub-section, or leave 
them asothey are under the.Act. with, the present 
restrictions ?—This: is what: I-haye, thought of with 
considerablé. care :)/“Al» works in, whieh any less 
“ number than seven persons are employed in any 
* handicraft, whether they have hitherto” been under 
the operation of: the Factory Acts or not,: ishall be 
‘© deemed to’ be workshops.” 

1102s: Chairman.) There are a-great, many ae 
‘niesa ‘generally deseribed by this. saboabation re iio 
Ai good-manys ). 

» 108: (Man. ee tiae Ny World. you patel any. ex: 
cipal with, regard, to bleaching-and dyeing. ?—There 
are certain parts of bleaching. works,:which require 
alittle move time than.otherss ‘you, cannot, always finish 
just; atthe moment, and;y.ow want.,a little exception 
then ; but generally speaking I would not. Mei 

1104: (Mr. Brand.) 1 anderstand from your general 
examination that. you would propose to, apply the regu- 
lations with tegard ‘to, the age of. employment, educa- 
tion, hours of work, &ec. in the Act of 1874, to. all 


workshops’ and, factories: nih BONG: “exceptions ? — 


eek. tHae 

» 1108: Why Fine you re pete under the word 
é factory ” all places. of work except-such as are merely 
places of domestic eccupation,?—Lsee uo reason. why 
you should not,doe it.; Perhaps it'would be the simpiest 
way of doing it. »I should like to.add.a word. or two 
to sub-section, 7,-so/ asi;to include: fustian cutting = 
“i Everypartrof a factory shall be.deemed to: bea 
factory, éxcept such, part, if any, as,is used .ex- 
*. clusively, as a dwelling ;” I-would |add the words, 
“- or, sleeping room,;” -because,infustian eutting...we 


-get» often» through ‘the sleeping, room -into, the,,place 


where they are cutting ;-in some:places they are cutting 
even in the»sleeping room. I think thé words ‘ sleep- 
ing room’ in fustian, cutting pestteulanly, would be 
useful, 


finition ?=4 No}, I think not. 

1107. As T understand that I think; you can best 
give your evidence by following the. seetions of this 
Act one: by one, will: you’ proceed to do so. in, your 
-own way ?—I should now like to:make an observation 


about the Bakehouse Act, which is referred to in sub- 


section 5 to section 5,which:says:that the Bakehouse 


‘Act shall mot be! includedw:;The note says, “This 


“Act-contains provisions limiting the hours of labour 
“ of persons’ under’ 18 years~of age .in: bakehouses, 
"with certainisanitary regulations, putting the duty 
of enforcing the provisions upon the local authority 
‘of the district.” » That is exactly what. they do not 
do. TI have received a letter stating that. in certain 


great baking works ‘they employ: the; boys from 30 to 


36 hours sometimes straight away. ‘We have no means 
of preventing that. We do not visit the bakehouses, 
for the reason ‘that every part :of a bakehouse where 
there is an‘oven becomes a bakehouse: of itself, and 
therefore is taken out of our power and, put under the 


‘hands of the local authority. 


1108; You ‘say that every part of a bakehiouse where 
women‘ or young persons’ are employed should come 
under you i—Yes, the Bakehouse sine should come 


under us. 


“1109. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In pxall bakeries. and 
large ones as well ?—Yes, just ‘the same.» The 
smaller ones would come under the provision of the 
sub sub-inspectors if they were appointed. 

“1 bie, (Chairmian.)' This’ class of work would, in 
your ‘opinion best be 'seen'to by an: inferior class of 
sub~inspectors ?—Yes, the small: bakeries ‘certainly ; 


f the large'ones we should take ourselves: 


‘TLL. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you put them 
under the restrictions of the Act of 1874, from 6 to’6, 


“or 7 to 7 ?2—I would putithem under the "Act of 1874; 
TIT would’have them a 


‘work between 6'and 6,.or 7 and 
7.) think the Bakehouse Act should be repealed; and 


Agee the: fradé would fall ‘under the: Act of: 1874: 


> ELIQ¢ Chairman.) You were asked; by Lord Fre- 
H 2 ; 


1106. (Chairman:) As tothe term’ manufacturing 
‘* process,” is there:any change necessary in that de-. 
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derick Cavendish whether. they should be placed under 
the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, I think they should; small 
bakeries as well as large. At present nobody visits 
them atall. There may be here and there a local 
authority that does, but generally speaking they do 
not. 

1118. (Mr. Brand.) But night work is not allowed 


. under the Act of 1874 ?—No, that would be an ex- 


ception. 

1114. Would you make a special modification in 
the case of bakers ?—Yes, certainly. The Bakehouse 
Act says, “no person under the age of 18 years shall 
“ be employed in any bakehouse between the hours of 
“ 9 of the clock at night and 5 of the clock in the 
* morning,” that is the limit. 

1115. (Chairman.) There are some parts of the 
trade that must be carried on at night, are there not ? 
—Yes. : 

1116. Would you give them a modification, and 
allow young persons to be employed ?—I would take 
the modification of the Act itself, which I have just 
read, 

1117. Whatis‘the next section that you wish toallude 
to ?>—Section 9 of the Factory Acts Extension Act. 
I should include, “grinding, glazing, or polishing on 
“< a wheel” and requiring the use of afan. The 10th 
section should stand also, which imposes a penalty 
on not fixing grindstones securely where they are 
worked by steam or other mechanical power in a factory. 
Then with regard to “mechanical power” there wants 
another alteration. Now there is a new power which 
must be taken into consideration, namely, power by 
gas. Gas engines are working extensively now, es- 
pecially in printing and some weaving works. They 
are worked by gas and common air, the gas being ex- 
ploded the explosion makes the cylinder work, and very 
well they do their work with gas up to six or seven 
horse power. ‘They are weaving ribbons now with 
gas engines in many places. 

1118. You think that it requires words to include 
all motive power?—Yes. Section 12 has been 
already referred to, and I have said that I would 
strike out 50 persons. Section 138, which says, “ Any 
“‘ premises or places on which the process of found- 
“ ing, or casting any metal is carried on by not more than 
“ five persons and as subsidiary to the repair or com- 
“ pletion of some other work shall not by reason only 
“ of such founding or casting be deemed to be a 
‘“* factory within the meaning of this Act,” I should 
abandon; it has been a difficult question, at times, and 
it is of no use. I should abandon section 14, which 
says, “In blast furnaces and iron mills one of Her 
“‘ Majesty’s principal secretaries of state may by order 
“under his hand dispense with so much of the said 
“ Factory Acts as relates. to. surgical certificates,” 
but section 15 which gives power to the occupier of 
blast furnaces and iron mills to make special rules I 
should continue. I will hand in all the special rules 
issued by the Secretary of State under this Act. 
which are in use (delivering in the same). 

1119. Now we will go to the permanent modifica- 
tions of the Act of 1867, Section 10 ?—Section 10 which 
refers to the over-crowding of factories is not distinct 
enough. It says, “ No factory shall be so overcrowded 
* while work is carried on as to be dangerous or pre- 
“ judicial ;” itis a very difficult thing to determine what 
should be the number of persons employed within a cer- 
tain area to keep it healthy ; it is a matter of the 
utmost consequence in a sanitary point of view. I 
issued this letter upon the subject to my sub-inspectors 
on the 10th of December 1868. “As you may have 
“ some doubt as to what may be deemed’ needful 
“ ventilation under the 4th section of the Factory 
“ Acts Extension Act, 1867, I send for your guid- 
“ ance the following rule:—The minimum quantity 
‘* of air necessary for health in factories and work- 
** shops is 2,000 feet per hour. Even this allowance, 
if many are employed in the same space, is in- 
“ sufficient, as with it the carbonic acid will accumulate’ 
“ to -5 or -6 per 1,000 volumes, the normal amount 


“ being -4 per 1,000. If gas lamps or candles are. 
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“ burnt in the same shop, unless special ventilation 
“ and products of combustion be at once removed 
‘‘ by special provisions, 3 cubic feet of air are consumed 
“ per hour for each gaslight or for each pound of oil 
“ or tallow consumed. Such are the established rules. 
‘* Of cubic space of air for each man there should be 
“ not less than 500 cubic feet.” They do not get 300 
or 200 or even 50 feet in many of those works, and 
the question is, how you are to say to a man, in this 
area, where there are 120 women at work, and not the 
necessary amount of air for proper ventilation that he 
must obtain it. You cannot say to a man, you shall 
pull down your works and make them of larger area, 
though it may be absolutely necessary for the health of 
the workers. 

1120. What do you suggest instead of it ?—The 
only thing I can possibly suggest would bé that there 
should be 300 cubic feet of air, if possible, given for 
every person; that again will be very difficult to get in 
such a placeas Birmingham, where, as I tell you, a large 
number of factories are nothing but cottages huddled 


‘together in various places, and I think it would be 


considered an interference which perhaps may be 
remedied very materially by the four and a half hours 
work of the Factory Act of 1874, that they shall not 
work more than four and a half hours at a stretch. 
You get them out of the rooms, at all events, and they 
will thus get a change of air. 

1121. You cannot suggest any measure of over- 
crowding which could be enforced ?—I do not see how 
you could doit. Many of these small proprietors, in 
fact, cannot afford to extend their factories ; they can- 
not get room to enlarge them, 

1122. Do you think that, although you cannot 
enforce the letter of the law, the sub-inspectors could 
get reasonable improvements made by having such a 
section as this at their back ?—No, I do not think they 
can. I think it would be~considered an interference 
with what we have nothing to do, and perhaps have 
no right to do. Irather think the better way would 
be to call in the certifying surgeon or an officer of 
health, as they are now getting officers of health 
everywhere, and if you finda room very much over- 
crowded, and very offensive from the over-breathing 
and the amount of gas consumed in the place, you 
would say to the master, this is a case where there is 
over-crowding, and mischief arising from it to the 
health of the people, and I shall call in the officer of 
health to give an opinion to the local authorities 
about the condition of this room. 

1123. Do your officers not get improvements made 
by pointing out such defects ?—Sometimes, but I 
doubt whether they would be deemed quite competent 
to determine when a place is overcrowded. 

1124. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would simply 
omit this section >—Yes, I think I would omit it. 

1125. (Chairman.) Now will you go on to the 
next point ?—The 11th section I would. abandon 
altogether. That is the section which allows work 
to go on 15 hours a day. I would abolish that permis- 
sion, because although you have it in some other cases, 
that.is a general permission which extends far and wide. 

1126. (Lord F. Cavendish.) A general permission 
only granted by the Secretary of State ?—Exactly so. 

1127. (Chairman.) Is the 11th section frequently 
taken advantage of apart from the special exceptions ? 
—Very seldom indeed with me, hardly ever, I should 
say. 
T1298. As to section 12, what have you to say ?— 
As to section 12, that is a case where they may work 
from 7 to 7; or 8 to 8, and that I would not abandon 
excepting that I think 7 should be the maximum time 
at night up to which people should be employed. 

1129. (Mr. Brand.) Why should you not meet the — 
case of all factories and places of work by fixing the 
hours as optional between 6 and 6,7 and 7, and 8 
and 8, would there be any evils attending that >—The 
difficulty of meeting it would be the difficulty of 
visitation, because you would never know whether 
persons were working from 6 to 6, or 7 to 7, or 8 to 8, 
correctly, according to the paper that is put up. 
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1130. Is there any*great harm in their working 
between 8 and 8, in any factory ?—Yes, I think it 
would be a very insocial thing to do where there were 
so many women employed, if they could not get away 
from work before 8 o’clock, because they would have 
everything to do for, their husbands and their fami- 
lies and for themselves after 8 at night, and, perhaps, 
they have 1} or 2 miles to go, and they could not get 
home till 9. 

1131. They would arrange the hours which would 
be most convenient to themselves ?—If they could 
they would, but it is very seldom that they can do 


it. 

1132. Would there be any objection to the em- 
ployer working them between 8 and 8, rather than 
between 7 and 7?—The master would say, “I have 
* got an order to execute and now I change my 
“ working from 7 to 7 to 8 to 8, which will keep 
“ those people employed. 

1133. Is there any advantage to the employers 
changing the hours from 7 to 7 or 6 to 6 to 8 to 8 ?— 
Except that it might suit his convenience if he lived 
at a distance and did not want to go home so soon. 


But you would have this difficulty immediately that — 


the working classes of Lancashire, and in other textile 
manufactures, will not go to work at any other hour 
in winter and summer than 6 in the morning ; but in 
Birmingham you cannot get people there at all till 
8 o’clock in the winter, they will scarcely go by any 
persuasion. 

1134. Such a regulation as that which I have 
suggested would meet the case of both districts, 
would it not ’—It would ; to a certain extent. 

1135. (Chairman.) Did I not understand you to 
say, that at whatever hour they began in the morn- 
ing you would not allow them to work after 7 at 
night ?—That is so. 

1136. I understood you to say the other day that 
your, opinion as to the injurious effects of late work- 
ing in the evening was so strong that at whatever 
hour they began you would not allow them to work 
after 7 ?—I did say so. 

1137. (Mr. Brand.) What are those particularly 
injurious effects of working from 8 to 8, for instance ? 
—If ever you were in a very small room with a great 
number of people in it you would find that the offen- 
sive gases are so bad by over breathing, and other 
causes, that you could hardly stay in the room at all. 
If you go into a jeweller’s workshop, for example, 
where there are nine or ten men working at a table, 
with nine or ten blow pipes, you cannot go in fora 
moment at night without getting into a most profuse 
perspiration. 

1188. Is more gas consumed at 8 p.m. than at 
7 p.m. ?—No, but they have been burning it all that 
time longer and producing more carbonic acid. 

1139. In a great many of those workrooms they 
work by gas during the whole day, do they not ?— 
Yes; they do. 

1140. In that case it would not be worse, would it, 
at 8 than at7, because they would only work the same 
number of hours ?—I think it would ; you would get 
afar greater body of carbonic acid gas at 8 than at 
7, if the jets had been on all day. 

1141. Even although they had not worked longer in 
the one case than in the other ?—Yes, I think they 
would. . 

1142. (Chairman.) Would you extend the provision 
of the 12th modification to-all factories subject to this 
exception as to working till 7 at night >—Yes, I see 
no reason for not doing so; it would be a very great 
boon to many people. I should not have the slightest 
objection to it. 

1143. (Mr, Brand.) In the case of a special trade 
in London, for instance, the milliner’s trade, it is the 
habit to work late at night, is it not ?—I believe so. 

1144, In that case you would be obliged, would 
you not, to give the modification >—Yes ; I would give 
milliners, as I said before, for mourning orders and 
wedding orders, an extra hour, but I would not do 
more than that, I would give them up to 8 o’clock 
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order was being executed; but that comes into the 30 April 1875. 


question of season trades. 

1145. (Chairman.) The next two modifications you 
have referred to incidentally already, I think ?—Yes, 
With regard to the holidays it would be a very good 
thing to have Easter Monday. In blast furnaces in 
England and in Ireland there is a great deal of difficulty 
in dealing with Good Friday ; the workers prefer very 
much to have Easter Monday instead of Good Friday, 
and I do not see why they should not in Ireland have 
Easter Monday instead of Good Friday if they like, 
as they do not keep Good Friday nationally. 

1146. That is to say in Ulster >—Yes ; they do 
not keep Good Friday in Ulster, and in the Black 
Country some do but others do not amongst the iron 
works. It is a very serious thing to blow off a blast 
furnace on the Thursday night, because it has to go 
over till Monday or Tuesday, or perhaps all the next 
week, before they get it lighted again; and, therefore, 
so far as Good Friday is concerned, I think they might 
or might not have Good Friday just as they pleased. 

1147. Is it the case that if they blow out the 
furnaces on the Thursday night it amounts to giving 
the Saturday as a holiday too >—Yes, it is the greatest 
difficulty to get them to work again before the 
following. Monday or Tuesday. I think it would be a 
very good thing if we could take the bank holidays 
for the other holidays ; the bank holidays are now 
becoming universal. People are shutting up their shops 
on those days, generally, and if instead of the eight-half 
holidays we could take the bank holidays it seems to 
me it would be a very useful change. 

1148. Have you anything further tosay about those 
modifications p—I should continue the 15th modifica- 
tion and the 16th, and abandon the 17th and the 18th. 

1149. Why would you abandon the 17th ?—It is a 
very complex one, and I should abandon all those 
parts of it with regard to blast furnaces and iron mills. 
Where it has been proved that it is necessary to carry 
on the same throughout the night it should be lawful 
to do so, and I should abandon all the rest. 

1150. (Mr. Knowles.) That would apply to the 
18th. also, would it not ?—Yes. 

1151. (Chairman.) What do you say as to the 19th ? 
—The 19th I should continue, the 20th I should con- 
tinue, and the 2ist I should continue. 

1152. (Mr. Brand.) As to No. 20 you would not 
be inclined to raise the age of “any male child” ?—I 
think not, it is where they do not exceed 60 hours a 
week. 

1153. Have you had any applications for that modi- 
fications, No. 20 ?.—Never one, that I know of.' 

1154. Is it necessary to keep it >—~Yes, because it is 
the glass modification. It is a clause as to which I 
have had no application. 

1155. To your knowledge do they exercise the 
modification -—They do not. 

1156. (Chairman.) You have already referred, I 
think, to 21 and 22?—Then No. 23 is about Good 
Friday which I have mentioned already. 

1157. What have you to say as to No. 24 with 
regard to fencing machinery ?—That has been a very 
difficult matter, and there has been a great deal of 
trouble about it. Fencing machinery is a most diffi- 
eult thing, but I think with all our experience now it 
would be better to substitute a simpler form for its 
accomplishment. JI think it would do to say, that the 
owner or occupier, whoever he is, shall be compelled 
to fence all shafts and machinery which experience 
may have shown to be dangerous. We should never 
think of attempting to say that shaftings high above 
head are dangerous. But it is when they let the 
straps hang loose upon the pulleys that danger accrues. 
All we should require would be to make them put up 
the straps so as to make them keep them away from 
the moving power. More people are killed by those 
straps than any thing. 

_ 1158. Is it not the case that many dangerous prac- 
HS 
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tices come from the carelessness of the workpeople ?— 
Yes. pegs ME ca: 

1159. Instead of unhooking the strap they let -it 
hang down loosely ?—Yes, play with it in all sorts of 
ways. So that if a simple clause was enacted that 
wherever experience showed that any part, of the 
machinery was dangerous it should be fenced, that 
would do. ‘pg AG ‘sor 

1160. Would you make the inspector the judge of 
whether experience has shown it to be dangerous or 
not.?—Yes, he has that ‘power already; it would ‘not 
increase his power at all. — : pa 

1161. (Mr. Knowles.) But in the case of strapping 
such as you have named it could not be fenced. 

1162. But that could be provided for ?—Yes. 

1168. (Chairman.) And you would make the guilty 
person, whether he be a workman or any other, re- 
sponsible >—Yes ; you can take the master or the man 
now, whichever you choose ; whoever is the responsible 
person. If you take the master, and he shows the 
fault is with the man, you can by calling upon him 
to do so throw the responsibility upon the man. « _ 

1164. Now will you go to 25 ?—With regard to 25, 
the holidays, we have already been talking about, the 
first sub-sections (@) and (6). With regard to (ce) there 
is a particular point which we find in the working 
of this Act to be of very important consequence. | It 
says, “ That children, young persons, or women, may 
“ ‘be employed between 2 and 8 o’clock in the after- 
“ noon on Saturday.” Lam speaking now of cases 
where Saturday is the market-day.. It is necessary 
that. you should allow something for some. of those 
works that are under the Extension Act, on market 
days. Whether it should be done by the mayor and 
corporation or the local authorities who should recom- 
mend an alteration of the particular hours of work 
on market day, or whether it is to be done by the 
inspector, is immaterial; but there should be provision 
made for market day, because people come in from 
the country all round into the town on market days, 
and make their purchases. Unfortunately they stay 
later on that day than they do.on other days. 

1165. Are you now referring to certain works not 
brought under this Act ?—Yes. 

1166. You would require the assent of the Secre+ 
tary of State >—Yes. 

1167. Is there anything .else that requires men- 
tioning in that sub-section?—I should abandon sub- 
section (d), as I said before. With. respect to (e), 
about the certificate given by the certifying surgeon, 
I should abandon that. _ It is a very important matter, 
as I told you. Supposing an action to be brought 
against a manufacturer for not haying {a certificate for 
a person. He is. bound to produce it within, twe 
months of his obtaining it, and if the child has gone 
away, taking the certificate with him, he falls under 
a responsibility which he ought not to be under. 
Therefore my opinion is that protected persons should 
have fresh certificates wherever they. go. They have 
not to pay forthem, or but very seldom, And wherever 
a child had been employed at.a work. prejudicial to, its 
health, and then goes to another work which is not 
prejudicial, but where the seeds of the prejudice in the 
first. case are carried. with it, it is necessary that you 
should know whether, it is prejudicial or not in the 
fresh place in which it is employed. Therefore there 
should be a fresh certificate, They all have books of 
certificates, and it is only the cost of the certifying 
surgeon writing a certificate again in one of those 
books. 

1168.. You recommend that on, any child being 
taken on. for employment, he should have a fresh cer- 
tificate from the certifying surgeon ?—I think so. I 
think that he should have a certificate of his fitness 
for that particular employment. 

1169. What haye you, to, say with regard to sub- 
section f, ?—I think it should be continued. 

1170. Have you any further observations to make 
with regard to this Act ?—No. 

1171. (Mr. Brand.) With, regard to. modification 
No. 20; which allows male children to be employed 
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one hour ‘more ‘in ‘glass works’ to recover ‘lost’ time, 
which: you say you ‘would keep, Mr. Redgrave says, 
“'T really do not’ know ‘any instances’ in which this 
“ has occurred, and'I do not’ think ‘it is at ‘all neces- 
“sary.” You do not 'agree’with him ?—If the glass 
people ‘might have océasion to use, I'do not’ see whiy 
they should not have the power to doso, *©) bm ot 

1172. Your opinion is that it’is not injurious 2+ 
Precisely so. He iy ks HE ae 

1178. ( Chairman.) Now we will go\'on with’ the 
Workshops Act of 1867,and we shall be glad to hear 
any ‘observations that you ‘may have ‘to maké’ upon 
that Act ?—I would abandon the whole of it. I think 
whatever is good in it might be'put into the Act of 


1874, if there is anything. 9! ee 
1174, Avé the Commissioners to understand ‘that 'all 
the industries at ‘present falling under this Act, excépt- 
ing very small establishments, as' stated by you, as a 
rule would be made subject-to the Act of 1874, with 
the ‘exception of such modifieations a8 you propose to 
preserve from ‘the Factories Act of 1867 ?+-Yes. > 
1175. Are there any provisions in the’ Workshops 
Act which you would import into the Act of 1874 in 
the case of certain ‘trades ?—1° think “not ‘ore. 1 
think ‘that the Factory Acts' of” 1874 ‘and -1867 will 
carry everything: ~ Fa VOTE AE ee 
1176. Would you preserve the Workshops Act for 
establishments with less than ‘seven?—-No, I would 
put theni under the Factory Act, because they would 
become as all small factories do. We have ‘plenty of 
factories where there are only two or three ‘persons 
employed, and therefore I would put them all under the 
Factory Wack, © pte ie ae een) Saas eee 
1177. It is only domestic’ establishments that you 
would except ?— Yes, that isso, ~ eben So 
1178. Before passing from the Workshops Act, I 
will ask you to state,;if you can, generally the ‘points 
in which it has failed to work satisfactorily ?—There 
are so many eases that I could not distinguish them. 
There are many cases where it has signally failed, and 
many cases in which you cannot carry it out. For in- 
stance, in brick-making we have been foiled by being 
compelled to,show the direct connexion between the 
child at work and either the master or the man that 
employs it, and to identify the child withthe certificate 
given. ‘The lawyers have held that it was not suffi- 
cient, and there is great difficulty indeed about getting 
what is sufficient to distinguish the brick work so as 
to bring him under the Act.’ I have ‘here a letter 
which says that “the certificate was ruled not’ to be 
“ evidence unless connected by evidence with the bo 
“in question. ‘This I proposed to do ‘through the 
* mother, but_she being attacked by an unscrupulous 
“ attorney would not resay what she ‘had previously 
“said, and so the case went to the wall,” and Icould 
not help it.” gi sR NMI BSI iss ge 
1179.'In the Workshops Act, there is no surgical 
test of age as under the Factory Act ?—None what- 
ever, nor anything to show whether a person ‘is 
14, or even more than that. There is nothing to 
show. anything about age at all. ge Sess 
‘ 1180. And no provision for sanitary inspection ?— 
1181. Hitherto in such establishments, they have 


had much greater latitude as to hours ?—Yes. 


1182. Do you object to that on “principle ?—Yes, 
and ,that is one of the reasons why J have already 
said I would call them all. factories and that there 
should be no distinction between factories and work- 


Shops. It would do away with a world of complaints. 


This man, can work only so many hours, that man 
can work so many moré hours’; my boy works here 
and he is satisfied, and another works somewhere else 
and he is not, There was a very peculiar case, at 
Leek, where a mother had two children in the same 
kind of employment, one went to school five days ‘a 
week, and the other went to school 10 hours in two 


days. The mother said, “whoever made these two 


‘laws must have had a very curious notion of family 
o inatters to do so; one of my boys going to school 
“ five days a week gets on very ‘well, ‘another goes 
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“ two, days a week, and. for, the | other .. three, days 

* can go. ) where, he likes,” - 

ooh ae ‘Do you anticipate. that much resistance would 
A made to the withdrawal. of the privilege. as to 
working hours ?—No, 1 think. not. Iam sure. that 
it would be agreeable to. many of the masters, and 
to the peop le also e of them would complain that 
they got] less “wage: ; vertainly, but generally speaking, 
the aggereg of wages: would, I think, be. satisfactory. 

1184, In. the mass of small wel in the black 
count 


STE THIT 


9 many. x 
me 1865... 


ones want iv get oi. women out of ne nail shops 
in ‘order to. get theix, own wages higher. 

1186. That, would. inflict in a “great many ‘cases 
great, injury, upon. women, would it not ?—No, not 
injury to. women; they would’ bea great deal better 
off fie working in: ‘those, nail and chain | making 

lac 
ne “T18y. fa ae mane y vn they work now to that extent 
under compulsion ?—Under the ,.compulsion. of the 
husband, aus 

1188. Would .many married women, be glad. to 
escape from the ‘toil 2—I. have no doubt about, it. 

‘1189. Do. they. not. like to work: on account, of the 
money, ‘they earn 2 Yes, “Oh!” they say,‘ we want 
“ it on, Saturday night. % For example, aman said to 
his poy. the, other» day, that he and the boy made 
thousands, that is: large spikes by thousands, and there 
is your. mother and. your sister make nails by hundreds. 
We can kee the house.upon the thousands, and drink 
all they site for the hundreds. 

71190. (Mr... Brand. ) In the, very exceptional case 
of the black country, where a woman is. married and 
has a, lazy indolent, husband, would it not.be very hard 
on her to place. restrictions upon that woman’s labour 
if she was. able to do :the work ?—It might, be tem- 
porarily hard at first, but it would not continue. 


1191. (Lord F., Cavendish.) Would it. not be hard 

upon single women to be deprived of their means of 
sustenance ’—They would ‘not be, they could ,have 
all. sorts of other and more suitable occupations.:|: 
: 1192. (Mr. Brand.) As’ to''a continuance’ of this 
hardship, how *would:'a woman be’ able’ to‘'get’ her 
living ?—In a great many other ways than’ making 
nails!; in making firé-bricks she would make ‘more 
mone 

1193. ‘That isif she ¢ould get dmpléyitontt at it — 
But she could get: employment i in that neighbourhood. 

1194. But you are proposing’ a. Jaw which would be 


applicable generally “senile and T gee generally " 4 


would be the case: 

1195. (Lord: F: Cavendish. ) Surely it must diminish 
the wages of womenif there weré a very large number 
of trades from which they were excluded ine your re- 
/strictions No, T'think not.” 

1196. ie Chairman.) This is not a “question aaa 
‘sion, it is only a question of limitation ?—_A question 
Ne limitation. 

1197. (Mr. Knowles.) Do-not you think that a 

many | married women, go out to work as a matter 

GF choice ?—Yes, a. good many (lo. .,, 
1198. And'they employ others to do- their domestic 
swork ?—Yes, they do, and to look after their children. 
“1199. ‘Simply, from the force of habit, having been 
bro aught Up, SO ?—Yes, and not only, so,.a little while 
ago I was informed that a,woraan. with three children 
absolutely iF her three. children out, to, nurse, 


immediate’ ry. after her? confinement that she might, con- 
‘tinue her mal work, just from. force, of habit. 

~“1200:, (Cha inmagu Kou. are now speaking of nail 
makers. 5 gad8 —— othe, case that incthat. trade: itis 
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the habit only to work, about four days a week ?—On 
the average I shoyld.think not more. 

1201. (Mr. Knowles.) If their hours were shortened 

and they had no opportunity of fetching up by work- 
ing late hours, do you suppose that, that would i increase 
any greater regularity in their work ?—No, I do not 
think so. 
- 1202. You think, they: Peau still continue to play 
two days in a week even if they had no opportunity 
of fetching up lost time ?—I think they would work 
better and more comfortably. 

1203. (Lord Balfour.) Is it not a fact that women’s 
labour. is very much dependent in different districts 
upon. what is. the rate of .wages in certain trades; if 


“a high rate of wages.is being paid for men, married 


‘women are exceptionally found to. work, but if.alow 
rate of wages is paid. they go to work in order to eke 
out the wages of their husbands ?>—In some cases that 
As I said, before, women work sometimes in 
one trade the limited number of hours and. they go to 
another which is unlimited where they work additional 
hours.. For instance, in| the hat. trade some of the 
women work ten: and:a half hours.and then go some- 
where else under the Workshops Act, where they can 


work. longer, whereby they.can get more wages. 


1204, ‘There might be this danger in those. restric- 
tions, that you might prevent a woman earning the 
wages upon which. the family is supported ?—That 
-but; I have .no_ hesitation in 
saying that, undoubtedly, .if.the,men would work as 
they ought to work there would be no necessity for 


the women to. work as they do. 


1205. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can, you tellus. from 
your own knowledge whether any mode of shortening 
the hours in the nail making district would practically 


‘prevent the employment of ,women in nail. making ?— 


To a great extent it would. I have here a letter from 
the nail makers themselves, dated February 26th, 1874, 
which says,—* A. general meeting of ‘chain and. trace 
“makers was held at Four Ways, Cradley Heath, on 
Monday, February 23rd, when. the following reso- 
lution was passed :—That an uniform time for com- 
mencing and leaving off. work be adopted for 
females and young persons, from 7 in the morning 
_to seven in the evening.” That is their own evi- 
dence. That is from an association of operatives, and 
that is their own.evidence upon the point. 

1206. Do. you not think that one inducement to the 
passing of that resolution, was that the men thought 
they would have a monopoly of the occupation ‘ ri 
‘That it would give them more of it. 

. 1207. Do you, believe that -you could. practically 
exclude women, from that occupation ?—Not exclude 
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them, but would diminish the number. 


1208. Would it diminish the amount of work done 
by. women any more than the number of hours by 
which the labour would be shortened ?—No, I do not 


think it would, 


1209. ( Chairman.) As to the Workshops Act, you 
have already said that the educational provisions are 
hopelessly inefficient ; there is no obligation, ‘is there, 
to hang up the rules and hours. of labour ?—None 
whatever; it is a mere’favour if they will do. it. 
They are sent to them; some will and some will not. 

1210. Does the absence of fixed rules and notices 
of the hours of labour lead to ee >?—Cer- 
tainly. 

1211. What’ have you ‘to. say to the season trade 
modifications in the Workshops Act?—They are 
extremely objectionable. It may not be in the re- 
collection of everybody here, but before the Act of 
1833, season: trades' were: common in ‘this country. 
When goods were sent from England to America they 
were always sent as season trades. When a textile was 
required in three:months from the time that the order 
was commenced that order was sent as a season trade, 
and if it did not happen to get ready by the time the 
ships had: to .go, the: trade was lost for that season ; 
that was abandoned by the Act of 1844, no ‘more 


iseason: trades: existed: after’ 1844.5 As soon as: ever 
, steam ships came’ in .and facilities were afforded of | 
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carrying goods at any time, then all that season trade 
work in Bradford and elsewhere was put an end to. 
Now we resume it by those season trades modifications 
in the Act of 1871. 

1212. Tam referring now to the season trades in 
the Workshops Act ?—There are no season trades 
in the Workshops Act itself, it is in the Act of 1871. 

1213. The Act of 1871 is a modifying Act, is it 
not ?—Yes, it is a modifying Act. 

1214. (Mr. Brand.) I think you said that you 
thought that this modification was not necessary ?— 
I think so. : 

1215. Do you apply that to the book-binding which 
is a season trade ?—But that is provided for specially. 

1216. (Chairman.) With regard to the length of 
labour required to constitute an offence in a matter of 
school attendance, that is another imperfection is it 
not ?—Yes, that is another imperfection. 

12Y7. Under the Workshops Act you have very 
imperfect means of getting evidence, have you not, of 
evasion ?—Yes. 

1218. Is there any definition of obstruction ?-— Yes, 
there is a definition of obstruction, but it is imsufh- 
cient, it is imperfect, and the class of persons in 

those workshops are very difficult to get evidence 
from, to get them to speak the truth and tell you how 
things are. awn 

1219. As you take these objections from your 
various reports, am I right in thinking that for those 
reasons generally the Workshops Act has proved in- 
efficient ?—Quite so. I object to it because so ineffi- 
cient in various ways that you cannot carry it out. The 
variation of hours, of the time when you can visit 
and find people at work, and the difference between 
one class of schoolmasters and another is so great that 
it is really most objectionable. 

1220. (Mr. Brand.) Especially with regard to 
education ?— Yes, with regard to education too. It 
upsets a school completely if the children are to go 
for two or three hours only, for two days. 

1221. (Chairman.) We will pass on to the Factory 
and Workshops Act, 1870. I think you stated’in your 
jast examination that with regard to bleachers, dyers, 
finishers, and so forth, you would bring them under 
the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, they would be satisfied, I 
think, with the hours of from 7 to 7. 

1222. With any modifications ?—Yes, they would 
want perhaps a modification about the work not being 
quite finished at the moment when they ought to 
give up. 

1223. Do you mean that both the employers and 
the employed would be satisfied >—Yes, I should think 
so.' They have power to work 30 minutes beyond the 
usual hour when the work was not finished at the 
proper time. ‘ 

1224. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you continue 
that ?—Yes, I would. 

1225. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the 
details of the Turkey red dyeing P—Not quite. I have 
heard somewhat about it, but have not had much to do 
with it. 

1226. When the original Bleachers and Dyers Act 
was passed there was a strong case made, was there 
not, for the Turkey red dyers?—Yes, but that has 
been modified since then. i 

1227. By changes in the process?—By the Tur- 
key red dyers themselves. ‘They have very materially 
altered their views themselves since then; the work- 
ing men have, at all events. 

1228. (Mr. Brand.) Would you continue the per- 
manent modification in the second schedule in the 
Act of 1870, in the case of fruit preserving and fish 
curing ?—Yes. 

1229. (Chairman.) For the whole period of 96 
days mentioned in the third sub-section ?—We never 
supposed that 96 days would be taken, but you give 
so many days out of the 96. If they do work the 
whole 96 days they get them, but I never knew them 
do it. 

1230. Then you think that limit of extension should 
be retained ?—No, I think it is too long considerably. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


T think in the few fishing months you may extend it, 
but I do not think you should extend it beyond that, 
and not on consecutive days. Perhaps you might give 
them 80 days, and see whether that would do. 

1231. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With that exception 
you would bring them under the same restriction as 
to hours as are given by the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

1232. What would you do with regard to the Fac- _ 
tory and, Workshop (Jews) Act of 1871 ?—That I 
should continue as it is; but there are several places 
in which the Jews are mentioned, and all with the 
same result. There only need to be one clause. 

1233. You would make one exception to the general 
Act ?—Yes, and but one exception. 

(1234. (Chairman.) Now will you proceed to the 
Factory and Workshop Act of 1871 ?—We have to 
consider the schedule’ of the classes of trades’ which 
Mr. Redgrave and { agreed to that this Act should 
apply. They are tailors, dress, mantle, and paletot 
makers, milliners, hat, cap, and bonnet makers, 
shirt collar makers, boot and jshoemakers, braid, 
fringe, and fancy trimming makers, artificial flower 
makers, bonbon and Christmas present makers, 
valentine makers, fancy box makers, almanack makers 
and finishers, firewood makers; erated water makers. 
Most of these are taken from the London Gazette of 
the 2nd of January 1871. With regard to tailors, an 
alteration has been made by the women tailors who 
have come in to work extensively since then, There 
are a great many works now in which a larger num- 
ber of females are employed as tailors, and they 
say they must have a modification and relaxation for 
their hours of work in the season trade when they are 
very busy. As to mantle makers and milliners, I 
get a great number of requests from them, and I let 
them work till 9 o’clock. First of all they can work 
from 7 to 7, and then they have permission to work 
from 7 to 9 at night by extra leave, but I think there 
is a very serious evil in their working such long hours, 
for the .millineresses, the mistresses certainly, very 
frequently work them up till the small hours of the 
morning, and it is very difficult indeed to prevent 
them. J am speaking now of the extra hours given. 

1235. You mean to say that the granting of so wide 
an extension as 9 at night facilitates the working of 
over-hours ?—Yes till 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and sometimes even more than that. I had a message 
from some milliners where I reside to say that 
they,were worked till 3 in the morning, and I went 
myself to see whether it was so. I went into the 
room, excluding the master and mistress, and when I 
asked the question I found that it was so. I. went 
there the next day, I got into the room and questioned 
them each individually whether it was so or not, and 
they said it was. 

1236. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If you made the law 
more stringent, would you not increase the probability 
of breaking the law ?—No, I think not. It is the 
habit of breaking the law that leads them to suppose 
that they can break it at any time. I asked those 
women whether they would go with me before a 
magistrate and say what they had- said to me about 
working till 1 and 2 in the morning, and there was 
not a single one who would go; and that has been 
found to be, so much the case until at last we have 
got a society forming for making a home for those 
people and taking them in, if they are discharged for 
any evidence that they may give as to the hours of 
work. 

1237. Do those women seem to suffer much from 
over work.—They suffer most severely, they have all 


sorts of female ailments, and many other ailments 


which affect them. They complain very greatly indeed. 
I had a complaint yesterday night from some milliners 
in which they spoke very seriously indeed of the way 
in. which they are over worked. 

1238. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What place do you 
speak of chiefly >—Of Leamington where I liye. TI 
would restrict milliners to 7 o’clock in the’ evening, 
with another hour as I have said before more than once 
for mourning orders and wedding orders, because we 
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have evidence in one of my reports from the master 
mantle makers of Manchester, Salford, and Liverpool 
that they do not find a necessity, and this per- 
mission to overwork they would rather be without. it. 
Tf with them it is rather a grievance than otherwise 
to have the hours of work extended, I should think it 
would be generally agreeable that they should be 
restricted. } 

1239. Is it not the case that the better class of 
milliners would not be working till 9 at night, and not 
generally later than seven ?—No; I think generally 
they begin at about 8 o’clock unless they are worked 
so very late at night and they do not commence till 9 
o’clock in the morning. 

1240. (Chairman.) It is an important thing, is it 
not to have their meal hours regulated ?>—Yes. In 
certain houses they do not give them a meal hour of 
any sort often in Ireland. 

1241. (Mr. Brand.) In London in the millinery 
trade if they were all restricted to 8 o’clock in 
the time of the season when there is a heavy press 
for orders would not this restriction have the effect 
of encouraging later hours of work done at home, 


- would not they take their work to their homes ?— 


That is possible. Look at Whiteley’s place which 
is the largest milliner’s place in London and the neigh- 
bourhood ; he shuts up at 8 o’clock as regularly as 
can be, and at 2 o’clock on Saturday, and he has 
something like 15 or 16 shops. 

1242. In the season there is a class of work in the 
millinery trade which is to be called for and when 
it is called for it must be done ?—Yes. 

12438. And if you did not allow it to be done in 
shops it would be done at their homes P—It would be 
certainiy taken home. Say the factory worker gives 
up at 7 o’clock, having worked from 7 to 7, you can- 
not. say that she shall not work at home from 7 to 9 
after she gets home. You could not interfere with 
that extra work. 2 

1244. (Chairman.) With regard to tailoresses, to 
whom you referred, is not a great deal of that work 
taken to their own dwellings ?—Possibly ; but if it 
is done by a sewing machine, which it is now greatly, 
they would get on so much faster in the shop with 
the machine that they would take very little home. 

1245. Still is it not the case that tailoresses as a 
rule work for firms who do not employ them on their 
own premises ?—The tailoresses that I know work in 
the large factories that I am speaking of, assembled 
together as the weavers are in the factories at Brad- 
ford or elsewhere, and they work with the sewing 
machine. — 

1246. Would you continue the modification in the 
manufacture of bricks and tiles under the Factory and 
Workshops Act of 1871 ?—Yes, I think that it has 
been very useful. A 

1247. I would ask you whether you see your way 
to regulating the hours of labour of women and young 
persons employed in retail trades ?—I have got an 
answer to that from a person keeping a shop, and_ it 
is a point which I wish.very much to bring under 
your notice as it is very important indeed. “ As there 
“ probably will be some alteration in the Factory and 
“© Workshop Acts this session, at any rate I hope so, 
“* may I take the liberty of drawing your attention 
* to one or two circumstances connected with their 
“* working in some instances. I find parents desirous 
“ of adding to their income will send children under 
12 years of age to one employer one half-day, 
and instead of the remaining half-day being de- 
“ voted to school, find employment the remaining 
“ half-day, thus making the Act inoperative. ‘his 
should not be allowed if possible. Again, employers © 
“ of labour coming under the Factory and Workshop 
« Acts have no alternative: but to conform to the 
“ Acts, whilst others not at present under its influ- 
“ ence make use of juvenile labour with impunity, 
“ having of course an entire pull over and above 
their neighbours. This should not be. We should 
“ all be placed on a parallel. I instance drapers, 
« grocers, bazaars, in fact almost all trades. A great 
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“ boon would be given to the retail trade if any Act 
“ could enforce the bank holidays, so as to make them 
‘‘ universal. At the present time not more than one- 
third of the shops are closed. This is my expe- 
“ rience the last two bank holidays, having sent a 
‘“‘ man round for the purpose of ascertaining how the 
“ Act worked,” That is one of the points to which I 
wish to call your attention, but another is still more 
important, and it is as to the costs upon the poorer 
people whom now we are obliged to prosecute, being 
so very large, very often exceeding the amount of the 
penalty. Ithink those costs are very serious indeed 
upon every poor person who is brought up, for example, 
for not sending his child to school. If he is convicted 
and has to pay all costs, it becomes a very serious mat- 
ter. The costs may be 15s., and the penalty may be 
8s., or 4s., or 5s. I have with me the Act of the Fifth of 
George the Fourth, chapter 96, which is “An Act to 
* consolidate and amend the laws relative to the 


“ arbitration of disputes between masters and work- 


“men.” Jrefer to it only as to costs, which in this 
Act I hope you may be able to arrange, and they are as 
follows: ‘“Tothe clerk of the justice or justices: for 
“ each summons, 2d.; for every oath or affirmation, 
“ 3d.; for drawing and entering the order, 4d. ; for 
“ every warrant, 6d. To the constable or other peace 
“ officer: for service of summons or order, 4d.; for 
“ executing warrant of distress and sale of goods, Ls. ; 
“ for custody of goods distrained per diem, 3d.; for 
““ every mile he shall travel, 3d. ; for every caption, 
That is the law under this Act of Parlia- 
ment, and why should not it be the Jaw under our 
Act of Parliament, under which people are being 
prosecuted who only occupy workshops ? 

1248. The fees now are regulated by Jervis’s Act? 
—Yes, by Jervis’s Act. 

1249. You think that they would be more mode- 
rate, and render the law more easy of enforcement, if 
the scale under the Act you name were adopted in- 
stead >—Yes, it would not be that the costs of the 
action was the penalty, and not the penalty itself. 
The penalty is small, and rightly enough, because you 
do not want to fine those people very heavily who do 
not send their children to school. If you could make 
a small set of costs it would be very desirable. In all 
cases of small workshops it would be in the option of 
the justices what they should inflict, but let it be that 


they should have the option of inflicting only small 


costs. : 

1250. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 'The same as in the 
Elementary Education Act, where the costs ought not 
to exceed a very limited amount ?—Yes. 

1251. (Chaiyman.) I do not think that you have 
yet answered this question, whether you see your way 
to bringing women and young persons employed in 
retail shops under the operation of the Act ?—There 
is a clause in the Workshops Act which brings that 
difficulty more prominently before you, that clause 
which talks about the Saturday afternoon, and I have 
with me a case in which the matter was fought at 
Bolton. I gave a person permission that the hands 
might work on Saturday afternoon till 8 o’ciock in- 
stead of 4 o’clock, provided they altered the half- 
holiday from Saturday to some other day, which they 
did. Then they over-worked on the Saturday, and 
we had a summons issued against a man for over- 
working on Saturday, and it was stated by the Bolton 
magistrates, and afterwards on a case brought before 
the superior courts, that we ought to have said that 
they overworked after 2 o’clock on Saturday, which 
is the law, instead of saying as we had done that they 
worked till 8 o’clock on Saturday in place of Monday 
or Wednesday which was the day to which the half 
holiday was to be transferred. 

1252. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That is more a tech- 
nical question, but do you think that it would be 
practicable to apply the restriction of hours to those 
engaged in retail shop keeping P—I do not at present. 

1258. (Mr. Knowles.) In the cases that you have 
named of two children going to work half a day to 
one employer and half a day to another, instead of 
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going to school for half the day, could not that be 
remedied by insisting upon the certificate of attendance 
at. school?—When we find this evasion, as we do 
where there is a school board ; but there are so many 
places where there are no school boards that we can- 
not always get it rectified in that way. 

1254. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are there any other 
occupations to which you would apply legislative re- 
strictions as to hours or the age of young persons ?— 
Yes, I have got a few here that I should like to intro- 
duce to your notice. I have mentioned glass works. 
Here is the case of the Buxton lime burners, there are 
a great many persons employed there, and I should 
think that relaxation to those lime burners the same as 
brick-makers might be given, but it was not given 
and I think it might. be given with advantage. 

1255. (Chairman.) In this case it is a trade to 
which you think the relaxation should be given ?—Yes, 
certainly, I think so. 

1256. His lordship’s question rather was, whether 
there were any other trades that should be brought 
under the Act that are not now subject to it >—Here 
is a man writes from Birmingham a letter applying 
for leave to work his boys an extra half hour on 
Friday next in order to leave off work earlier on 
Saturday, then I have another letter from Romsey, in 
which the justices have decided that saw mills are 
under the Act. I have also a letter from a sub- 
inspector of factories who says that the machinery in 
Birmingham is so dangerous that there should be some 
steps taken to make it safer. That is quite true 
because under many of the benches there are revolving 
shafts, and underneath the tables where the people 
work. 

1257. That would refer to the insufficient fencing 
provided for in the Workshops Act ?—Yes. Here is a 
statement of the hours of work of short timers which 
I promised to show you the other day (handing a 
statement to the Commission). Then there are the 
truck Acts. It always seems to me that nobody could 
manage the Truck Acts better than we could, because 
in going through the various factories and workshops, 
if there was any truck going on with the people 
they would tell us what they would not tell anybody 
else. It seems a very simple process. If a man is 
carrying on his works by truck, his workers might 
speak to us upon the subject, and complain of it, and 
we should have the power of remedying it by com- 


“mencing an action against the master, 


1258. (Mr. Knowles.)' You have not that power 
now ?—No, we have not. 

1259. (Chairman.) Before passing from the sub- 
ject to which some of your recent answers have referred 
would not the simplest plan be to make the labour for 
wages by women and young children in any way 
subject to the Act of 1874, except where expressly 
modified —Yes, I think that would be the simplest 
mode of doing it. 

1260. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In any occupation, not 
confining it to a handicraft ?—No ; in any occupation 
not domestic it would very much simplify the whole 
thing. 

1261. What do you say with regard to errand boys ? 
—Errand boys, I think, must go under the school 
board, - 

1262. Together with those engaged in domestic 
occupation and service >—Yes. 

1263. (Chairman.) Why should errand boys and 
boys employed in all such businesses not be subject 
to the general restriction, and although they might be 
easily caught under the Education Act, why should 
not their employment be equally an infraction of the 
Labour Act ?—Because they are here to day and gone 
to morrow, and they are not on the premises. In 
Manchester, for instance, they are out everywhere, and 
you could not get at them at all, they are out with 
carriers and with other people. You would find it 
very difficult to get at them in any way. 

1264. Why should not it be competent to inquire 
into the circumstances of the employment of a boy, 
whether he is going with a carrier’s cart, or with a 
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telegraphic mes8age, or on any other kind of business ? 
—The telegraph boys are under the Act. 

1265. Why should not it be competent to inquire 
into the labour of a boy, however he may be em- 
ployed ?— Take the case of a boy in the street, an 
errand boy, who is going with his master in the street. 
Could you stop him in the street, and ask him the 
question ; could you by the common law do that? 

1266. If you desired to know you might take his 
address and inquire at the address, if you got it, what 
were the circumstances of his employment ?—Yes, if 
you could get him, but he would not criminate him- 
self if he could help it. 

1267. Your objection is as to the difficulty of en- 
forcement, and not as to the system ?—Quite so. It 
is the difficulty of enforcement, because it has always 
been a point with me ‘that if you cannot enforce a 
thing, the best way is not to try. 

1268. Supposing it to be the law, and you get at 
the infraction of the law through the agency of the 
Education Act, there is no reason why the master of 
an errand boy should not be proceeded against for an 
infraction of the factory law, just as much as a factory 
master might be in a similar case, although he might 
in that case also get at the evasion through the agency 
of the school board ?—We do get it. My man at 
Bolton is in constant communication with the school 
board, and they give him wonderful help. He works 
entirely with them in every way. 

1269. The question of quarries is a mere question 
of law, is it not ?—Yes. 

1270. But it might be remedied easily in a new 
Act, a consolidated Act ?—Yes. 

1271. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would your inspectors 
be able to enforce the law with respect to quarries” 
with greater facility than the inspectors of mines ?— 
We have nothing to do with mines. 

1272. Supposing the Jabour law were applied to 
persons employed. in quarries, could such law be en- 
forced with greater facility by your inspectors than 
by the inspectors of mines ?—We have been ousted 
out of the quarries by a legal decision. 

1273. Supposing an amendment of the law was 
made, which body could enforce it with the greatest 
facility, the factory inspectors or the inspectors of 
mines ?—I think that the inspectors of factories would 
do it best because they go into counties where there 
are not coal mines; we should get amongst the slate 
quarries without difficulty, when an inspector of 
mines would have to go specially for the purpose. 

1274, (Mr. Knowles.) How would your inspectors 
or sub-inspectors deal with it when quarries are done 
by means of shafts and not an open working ?—They 
could not do it. 

1275. Do not you think that in that case it would 
be better in the hands of a mine inspector ?—Yes, 
perhaps it would. 

1276. (Chairman.) Do not you wish to say some- 
thing more as to certifying surgeons ?—Yes, I have 
got here the report of Mr. Horner in 1837. I would 


point out two or three clauses of that report to. show 


the utility. of them. Mr. Horner speaking of the 
certificates says, on the 6th of July 1836, “It is my 
“ intention to continue the system followed by my 
“ predecessor with regard to certificates of age ; 
“ modified however in some degree by arrangements 
“ which I have reason to hope from experience will 
“ render it still more efficient, as far as that end is 
‘“ attainable under the Act.” ‘You must further 
“ recollect that this Act is a humane interposition of 
“ Parliament to protect children and young persons 
“ from risk of injury.” Then he adds: “'The fraud 
“to which you are so much exposed, of one child 
“ obtaining a certificate and of giving or selling it 
“‘ to a younger child, in the present state of the law, 
“can in no way be so effectually prevented as by 
“ your granting the certificates at the mills, and by 
“ occasional visits to the mills to examine the cer- 
“ tificates of children of a suspicious appearance as 
“ to age.” In another letter dated the 20th of July 


1836, he says, “ We have great difficulties to contend 
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« with in this matter from'the imperfect wording of 
“ the Act; but as it is the foundation of all the 
‘* measures for the benefit of the children contained 
“ in the law, so must it be an especial object of your 
“ attention.” Then on the 20th of September 18386, 
these are the instructions to Mr. Horner: “ The decla- 
«‘ ration which the surgeon makes in his certificate 
“ has no reference to the actual age of the person 
« named; it states that in his opinion the person who 
“ has appeared before him is of the ordinary strength 
“ and appearance of the particular age which he in- 
“ gerts. - The surgeon must form that opinion from 
« the physical condition of the person without regard 
« to the actual age. He ought even to abstain from 
“ asking any question as to the age, for the proba- 
_ pility is that a true answer will not be given, and 
“ the inquiry is more calculated to mislead than to 
‘“ assist his judgment.” “ Except under very par- 
“ ticular circumstances you must grant certificates 
“ only at the mills. It will therefore be necessary for 
you to visit each mill in your district once a week, 
“ to have a particular day for each mill, and to keep 
 “ +o that day as near as you can.” ‘Then bya curious 
circumstance he speaks of a letter of mine dated the 
8th of September 1836, in which is stated the results 
of my examination of 173 children of the given ages, 
and then there is the very certificate which is now in 
use, and which I gave to Mr. [ Rickards, the first 
Inspector | at that time, and it is as follows :— 
‘Extract of a Letter from Robert Baker, Esq., Surgeon, 
Leeds, to Leonard Horner, Esq., dated 8th of 
September 1836. 

The difficulty of arriving atan exact age, for want of an 
efficient system of registration, has prevented me hitherto 
from obtaining that number of measurements of indi- 
viduals which is desirable for an accurate calculation on 
this interesting subject. Some experiments made by me, 
two years ago, are rendered less valuable on that account ; 
but I send you some others which have been lately com- 
pleted, sufficient in number to enable you to form some 
idea, by which a recommendation of a standard might be 
issued, both to the surgeons and overlookers, as a guide, to 
be taken along with otner evidence of a more satisfactory 
nature. 


Number ‘ Number 

Ages. | of Males aie of Females gretige 
examined. * | examined. ee 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 
9 to 10 | 74 38 Il 70 4 02 

TOKE fy 40 A GS 28 Arsod 
11 ,, 12 20 aap B 34 dion 
12 ,, 18 20 4 42 41 ee 

| 154 173 


In alJ the above the individuals were bordering on the 
highest age. The common standard of children of nine 
years of age is from 3 feet 9 inches to 3 feet 10 inches; 
and I am of opinion that none under that ought to be ad- 
mitted. I have used for some time 4 feet 3% inches as the 
standard of 13 years of age, which is a fair average of 
physical condition, as to stature, in an ordinarily healthy 
child at that time of life. The great advantage I have 
found in the adoption of this standard has been, that it 
gives a degree of equality of advantage to all the mill- 
owners: a child not being 4 feet 35 inches for one mill 
cannot be so for any other, and thus all parties are made 
alike. : 

I will also put in a paper which the certifying sur- 

_geons desired to lay before the special committee of 

the House of Commons. 

(1277. You put in a paper by the certifying sur- 
geons of 1874; to what effect is it?—TIt is as 

follows :— uy! ; 

We, the Certifying Factory Surgeons of Great Britain and 
Treland, are desirous to lay before the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the operation of the Factory and Workshops Acts 
the following facts and suggestions as respects the 
particular duties which we are at present called upon 
to perform in relation to them. 

1. We are desirous to call the attention of the Committee 

to the original meaning and design of factory legislation 
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generally. The first Factory Act that ever passed the 
House of Commons (42 Geo. 3. c. 73.): distinctly states in 
the preamble “ That it having become necessary to preserve 
“ the health and morals of apprentices and other persons,” 
therefore, &c., &c., thus clearly pointing to the preservation 
of health as the main object to be attained. 

2, That by the Factory Regulation Act (7th & 8th Vict. 
cap. 15.), the office of certifying surgeon was first instituted 
for the purpose of certifying to “the ordinary strength and 
“ appearance of a child (or young person), and that the said 
child (or young person) is not incapacitated by disease or 
“ bodily infirmity from working,” thus continuing the 
original object of the Factory Act in subsequent legislation. 

3. That from the above form of certificate, it is quite 
evident that the intention of the legislature was wot to 
confine the utility of the certifying surgeon to certifying 
merely the age of the child (or young person), but his or 
her physical capacity, general fitness for work, and' freedom 
from disease. , 

4. We beg beg very respectfully to point out the impor- 
tance of this distinction and for the following reasons :— 

(a.) Because a certificate of birth can in no case be a test 
of fitness for work. 

(6.) Because a certificate of birth granted by a registrar 
is no guarantee against that certificate being 
tampered with by the recipient, whereas a surgical 
examination is not open to the same abuse. 

(c.) Because a vegistrar’s certificate is no guarantee 
against the fraudulent substitution of one child for 
another (a case which frequently happens), the 
certificate’ granted by the certifying surgeon 
evidently being so. 

(d.) Because owing to defective provisions in the Re- 
gistration Act, and to its late adoption in some 
districts, there is frequently a difficulty in obtain- 
ing a certificate of real age. 

(e.) Because it subjects parents, who can often ill afford 
it, to an expense which may after all be useless 

. for the purpose which they have in view. 

(f.) Because many illegitimate children are never re- 
gistered, or if so, are registered under fictitious 
names. 

(g.) Because in various other ways, too numerous to 
guote, it encourages parents to seek to impose on 
the occupiers of a factory, and to make their 
children party to the deceit. 

(4.) Because inasmuch as vaccination is compulsory by 
law, no person except a duly qualified medical 
practitioner is in a position to detect how far 
those presented to him have or have not been 
successfully vaccinated, and as the certifying 
surgeon examines every child (or young person) 
presented to him on that point, therefore he 
directly assists the law by informing the proper 
authorities when he finds it not efficiently or not 
at all done, and it. is a well known fact in large 
manufacturing towns that many parents who work 
in a factory seek to have their children vaccinated 
in order to pass “ the doctor.” 

5. That from the circumstance of the surgeon paying 
constant visits to the factory, whereas the inspector (or 
sub-inspector) can only go there at rare intervals, that he 
(the surgeon) exercises a wholesome influence altogether 
independent of his mere medical functions, in furtherance 
of the general observance of the law. 

6. That it is amongst the very important duties (pro- 
bably it is the most important duty) of the surgeon to 
detect incipient disease rather of a contagious or infectious 
character, and to prevent the person suffering from the 
same from contaminating the other workers by his presence 
amongst them. 

7. We would beg to add our testimony to the better 
class of children generally presented to us as “ short timers” 
since the age has been raised from eight to nine years, and 
we would respectfully remind the Committee the raising 
the age first originated with the certifying surgeons. 

We beg further to submit the following for your con- 
sideration :— ‘ 


ee 


Directions’ in which the duties of Certifying Surgeons 
might be advantageously extended and enlarged. 


1, That they should have more extensive sanitary powers 
with respect to factories. At prescnt the duty of the certi- 
fying surgeon terminates when he has examined and passed 
or rejected, some children (or young persons). We would 
suggest that he should be empowered to pay periodical 
visits to every portion of a factory, to examine into its 
sanitary and hygienic condition, and that he should report 
his opinion of the same to the inspector (or sub-inspector), 
and be remunerated for this, duty in a similar manner as 
reporting upon accidents after a fixed scale. 
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2. That he shail have the power of granting children (or 
young persons) special certificates to engage in certain 
processes of manufacture, and not necessarily for the whole 
factory, thus finding for children disqualified for severer 
labour methods of improvement of an easier kind. 

3. That he should have the same power with respect to 
workshops as to factories. : 

4, That he should have the same power with respect to 
bakehouses and mines. 

5. That the certifying surgeon be allowed to refuse a 
certificate if the applicant be not efficiently vaccinated. 

6. That in the case of workshops, the certifying surgeon 
should have power to certify their capacity to accommodate 
a certain number of workers, and that it should be an 
offence against law for a greater number to be employed 
therein. 

7. That he should have power to compel proper arrange- 
ments to be made for the decency and convenience of 
workers, and for the reception and disposal gf “ excreta.” 

1278. You say that the purport of their statement 
is that the advantage and importance of preserving 
the examination of the qualifying surgeon before they 
employ that child or young person ?—Yes. 

1279. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But in order to report 
incipient contagion there should be a constant inspec- 
tion of the children, instead of only an examination 
when the child is first taken to work ?—If they visit 
regularly week by week they must know. 

1280. (Chairman.) Do they go into factories >— 
Those cases are brought before them if there are 
any. 
1281, (Lord F. Cavendish.) You mentioned as one 
great advafitage that incipient contagious disease is 
detected by the certifying surgeon; how can he do 
that without constantly examining the children? 
—When those children are brought before them to 
have certificates it is very easy to see whether they 
have anything the matter with them or not, and if 
they have they are refused, if they were not they 
might contaminate all the rest. 

1282. A child may have scarlet fever come on 
three or four years after it came to work in the first 
place ?>—That may be, but the surgeon can prevent its 
entering the mill if he sees it before it goes in. 

1283. Surely incipient scarlet fever is much more 
probable during the many years that they are at work, 
than at the particular date at which they are taken to 
work ?—But as a rule the instant it was noticed by 
the master that the child was sick it would be brought 
before the certifying surgeon, say with a scald head, 
and many things of the same nature, all of which 
spread contagion amongst people in a workshop or 
factory. Ai 

1284. Is the certifying surgeon to pass all children 
even if they do not seem quite well ?—No, he sends 
them home, and they get medical attendance. 

1285. (Mr. Knowles.) Have medical men no power 
to examine or to reject from employment for anything 
except their age ?—Yes, they are to be physically fit 
to do the work. 

1286. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it not the case very 
often that the certifying surgeons pass’ children who 
are under age?P—Yes. I have about 620 surgeons 
under me, and if they did not differ in opinion it 
would be very remarkable. 

1287. Would not a certificate of birth be a surer 


guarantee of age than the surgeon’s- certificate ?— . 


The certificate of birth may be very difficult to get, 
and if it is got, it is completely worthless as to the 
physical fitness of the child for employment. 

1288. Not as regards the age ?—As regards age, 
thatis another question. If you could get the certifi- 
cate of birth combined with that of the surgeon as to 
its physical fitness that would be an advisable thing in 
many cases, but then it would cost the master more to 
get it in that way than to get a certificate. 

1289. (Mr, Knowles.) Is it not possible that you 
could not get it im some instances ?—Yes ; in hundreds 
of cases you could not get a certificate of birth 
because the children have not been registered at all. _ 

1290, (Lord Balfour.) Why are they not registered ? 
—Illegitimate children are very seldom registered, the 
parents will not register them. 


1291. (Mr. Knowles.) And sometimes the registers 
are a long way off, even when they have been regis- 
tered ?—Yes. 

1292. For instance, in the case of the children of 


‘parents coming from Ireland to England to work, 


would there not be great difficulty in getting a certifi- 
cate 7—Yes. 

1293. (Lord F, Cavendish.) A copy of the certifi- 
cate of the registrar can be procured for a shilling by 
post ?—But not in Ireland; you can get a certificate 
for a shilling sometimes, but whether you get the 
right certificate is another thing. . 

1294. You would insist upon a surgeon’s certificate 
not only for children under 13, but up to 16 ?—Yes. 

1295. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that Parlia- 
ment can positively undertake any interference with 
regard to married women after their confinement ?— 
That has been a vexed question ever since the Act 


“was passed, both here and abroad. 


1296. I ask you as a practical question ?—I think 
women under such circumstances ought not to return to 
work under six weeks, J am speaking now medically. 
In the first place, it is not decent, and in the second place, 
it is very likely to produce considerable mischief, un- 
less they are very healthy, for some three or four weeks. 
Very considerable mischief arises with women going 
to work, not only to the mother, but also to the child, 
by the churning of the milk, by the motion of the 
mother’s arms. - 

1297. Is it not more necessary that children should 
be regularly nursed during the first six weeks than 
afterwards ?>—Very much more important. You can- 
not expect that a child should thrive when it is left 
to a common nurse. ‘The great secret of most infantile 
deaths is from the administering of sugar by nurses, 
there are more children die of sugar than of anything, 

1298. Then the mischief that is done by the early 
return to work is to the-women on the one hand and 
to the children on the other ?—Yes. 

1299. The mischief to children, I understand, is in 
the first place from their neglect at a very tender age, 
and. then from nursing ‘at irregular hours and at very 
jn intervals? —Yes; and the giving of improper 

ood. 

1300. We. may take it for granted that it is not 
theoretically desirable that women should go to daily 
work immediately after confinement, leaving the child 
all day to somebody else, but, practically speaking, do 
you, think from your experience of this matter, that if 
Parliament interfered with it it could be enforced 
with uniformity and without hardship ?—Yes, I think 
it might. I think that by the visitation’ of certifying 
surgeons it might be enforced decently, and delicately, 
and sufficiently, so as to make it very useful. ; 

1301. When would these visiting certifying surgeons 
be paid ?—He would be paid in one of his usual visits 
to the factory. The case would be brought hefore 
him by the overlooker, who would say, “such girl is 
“* away she is confined,” and the surgeon would say, 
** Then take care she does not come back until six 
“ weeks after her confinement.” 

1302. You would put the onus on the occupier to 
ascertain through his subordinate whether a girl or a 
woman was absent through her confinement >—Yes. 

1803. And you would then require him to ascer- 
tain through the certifying surgeon how long she 
ought to be absent to fulfill the requirements of the 
law ?—That is what I would do. 

1304. (Lord F. Cavendish.) When you say six 
weeks after confinement, would you suggest any time 
before confinement >—No. They go away before con- 
finement when it is necessary that they should go. 
They all work very close to the period when they 
are going to be confined. 

1305. (Chairman.) That is of less consequence, it 
is the time after the confinement that is of most con- 
sequence ?—Yes. ‘ ; 

1806. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you-think it would 
be possible to prevent unmarried women from work- 


ing six weeks after confinement ?—If it was part of 
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the law that you should not permit persons who have 
borne children to work until six weeks after confine- 
ment, you would find them whether they were mar- 
ried or unmarried. Pgs: 

°1807. You do not think that it would lead to a 
great deal of concealment of birth ?—I do not think 
that you can very well conceal when a woman is 
going to be confined. 


1308. ( Chairman.) Would it not endanger the 
getting rid of children ?—No ; I do not think so. 


1309. Supposing a girl with nothing to live upon 
but her earnings is not allowed to work for six weeks 
after her confinement, would not that lead to children 
being thought a greater burden than they are at 
_ present ?—That is provided for by law. I suppose 
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they would father the child, and get so much a week 
for its support. 

1310. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think it would lead 
to any hardship to young women that have children in 
consequence of running the risk of losing their situa- 
tions >—No, I do not think so, if she is a good hand 
they would be very glad to get her back again. 

1311. In the case of young women do you think 
that they would suffer no hardship from being out of 
work that length of time, when perhaps she has no 
other means of subsistence?—-There might be, and 
there will always be cases of hardship, but what 
would you do with them, you cannot prevent it. 

1312. ( Chairman.) Is there anything further which 


you would like to add to your evidence ?—No, not at 


present. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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1313. (Chairman.) You are one of the certifying 
surgeons under the Factory Acts, are you not ?—I 
am. 
1314. You are chairman, I think, of the association 
of certifying medical officers ?—Yes. 

1315. Does that association include .all the certi- 
fying surgeons ?—It: does not include them all, it is a 
voluntary association; a considerable number have 
joined it. lS ie 

1316. About what proportion should you say ?—-I 
think it embraces about 300 or 400, out of a total 
number of 900, and has yearly been added to. 

1817. Does it include some from all parts of the 
country, or only from Mr. Baker’s district ?—It in- 
cludes some from other districts, but the majority are 
from Mr. Baker’s district. 

1318. Are you able to say that in your own opinion 
your association is fairly representative of the certi- 
fying surgeons generally ?—I believe it is quite so. 

1819. How long have you held the position of cer- 
tifying surgeon under the Factory Acts ?—Since the 
Act of 1864. 

1320. Previous to that, had you a practical ac- 
quaintance with the subject ?—I had not. 

1821. You turned your attention to it for the first 
time after the passing of the Act of 1864 !—Yes; 
but my attention had previously been called to the 
state of the operatives and the circumstances of labour, 
and I gave evidence on these matters to the Children’s 
Employment Commission. 

1322. Your residence is at Stoke, is it not ?— Yes, 
at Stoke and at Newcastle; I have two residences. 

1323. Can you tell us what is the number of young 
persons and children that are under your supervision ? 
—The number of factories would be above 100, taking 
all sorts, large and small, but-the number of children 
and young persons employed in them I could not ven- 
ture upon stating. The reports of the inspector and 
official returns made to him would convey this infor- 
mation. 

_ 1324. Are your duties co-extensive with the sub- 
factory district ?—No; my district merely includes 
the borough of Longton, the borough of Stoke-upon- 
Trent, and the township of Fenton. 

1325. Will you tell us what are the regular duties of 
a certifying surgeon under the Factory Acts ?—The 


duties are to ascertain and to certify to the age of the - 


children or young persons submitted to his inspection, 


and also to their state of health, if they are com- 
petent by their state of health for the work which is 


. to be imposed upon them for the number of hours 


during the day for which the work is sanctioned. In 
the words of the certificate they have to certify that 
they are free from sickness and deformity, and have 
the ordinary strength and appearance of a young child 
or young person (as the case may be) at such an age. 

1326. That is upon their being taken on: to work ? 
—Yes. 

1327. Does that certificate remain in force, although 
they change their place of work ?—That certificate 
remains in force simply at the place of work where it 
is first granted ; when they change their place of work 
and go from one factory to another, they have to be 
re-certified. 

1328. Under the Workshops Act what is done 7— 
That I have no acquaintance with whatever, except 
from indirect knowledge; none from personal expe- 
rience. There are no certificates required by the Act 
of Parliament at all in workshops.. And no provision 

_is made for obtaining any knowledge of the age of 
the children employed, or of the state in which they 


' are as to physical condition. 


1329. Are rejections made by you chiefly on 
account of, insufficient age?—I think I niake now 
nearly as many rejections on account of physical 
inability to work or the existence of some disease, 
as I do on the score of age. 

1330. Can you state that with confidence from your 
journals ?—Yes, from my own memoranda. Formerly 
a larger proportion was made on the ground of defi- 
cient age than on physical defects or) weakness. 

1331. To what do you attribute that change ?—I 
think the requirements of the Act, both by the manu- 
facturers’ and by the people at large, are more fully 
recognised. : 

1332. Are there any attempts to introduce children 
below the proper age ?——Yes. 

13338. Is the total number of rejections less than it 
used to be?—Not materially less, but not so many 
attempts are made to pass children under age as was 
the case formerly. 

1334. You do not think that the number of children 
who are rejected on account of physical defects have 
increased ?—No, I think not. 

1385, Should you say the reyerse ?—I do not think 
they have decreased, , 
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1336. Do you ‘see any improvement during your 
experience in the physical condition of the children ? 
—Not in the physical condition. I think there is 
somewhat in the character of the children; there is 
some improvement in the dress and general appear- 
ance and behaviour, but not in the physique of the 
children ; indeed the time is too short, I take it, for 
the Act to have produced any perceptible effect. 

1337. It is not your duty, I believe, to inspect the 
children medically at any subsequent stage ?—Not at 
all whilst continuing to work in the same factory. 
They pass from my observation altogether when once 
they are admitted into a factory. 1 

1338. It is not your duty, is it, to take any cogni- 
zance of the sanitary state of a factory ?—It is not. I 
have no power, except by permission of the owner, or 
at his request, to enter into part of a factory. — 

1339. What description of factories do you inspect ? 
—Most of them are potteries. There are some few 
iron works and printing shops, and forges, and machine 
shops, but they are mostly on a small scale. 

1340. Is any description of factory inspected by you 
particularly unwholesome ?—The pottery work is a 
very unwholesome labour in many of its branches ; 
for instance, those portions in which the clay is made 
up into the form of pottery, by reason of the dust 
which is given off; to what are called the finishing 
processes no special evil attaches, except what pertains 
to their sedentary character. 

1341. You have no. textile manufactories under 
your charge?—None under my charge; there are 
some in the neighbourhood, but they do not happen to 
be in my district. 

1342. Are the hours of work in the works under 
your charge rather longer than those under the Textile 
Act 2—No, they are permissibly so, but actually less 
by reason of the habits of the workpeople and the 
circumstances of their labour. 

1343. In that part of England they begin later in 
the morning, do they not?—Very often they do not 
get to work until 9, and sometimes later, and besides 
they frequently lose one or two days a week. The 
greater portion of the workers in the finishing leave 
off work at 4 in the afternoon during all the dark 
days, and most of the other people go off at or about 
that hour; but in some factories, especially where there 
is a great press of orders, they will work until 6 o’clock 
in the evening, a prevailing difficulty is to get the 
work done. 

1344. Are the hours now. worked satisfactory as 
regards the health of children and young persons ?— 
I think so, looking to the usages of the trade, and the 
number of holidays that are taken, and the short hours 
that they actually work. If they worked the full 
time, from 6 to 6, I think the time would be too long 
for many of the younger workers, considering the 
nature of the processes in which they are engaged. 

1345. Where are the children usually examined by 
you >—At the factories. 

1346. Never at your own residence ?—No, I exa- 
mine none there. 

1347. Is that your own practice, or is it the rule 
with all ?—I believe it has come to be the rule, but 
there is a permission from the office under the sanction 
of the late Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, that a certifi- 
cate may be given at home. But I think the actual 
reading of the law is, that they are not to be given 
elsewhere than in the factory where the persons are at 
work. 

1348. You have not taken advantage yourself of 
that permission ?—No, I have not been asked to do 
So. 
1349. Is it not rather for the convenience of the 
medical officers that the examinations should take 
place at their residences ?—I think medical officers 
object very much generally to their being at their 
residences. 


1350. Do they object on the score of convenience, 


or on account of the disadvantages attaching to it ?— 
On the score of convenience, and they object to having 
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those children who are not very clean, and the people 
with' them, coming to their houses and hanging about 
their doors for a while. I have heard that objection 
stated. From my own experience I know nothing of 
it, but I should object myself, because it is difficult for 
a medical man to adopt certain fixed hours at which 
to see those children who may have to be certified. 


- Moreover, according to the original clauses of the 


Act, to prevent imposition and‘ personation they 
require to be accompanied by a responsible person 
from the factory, who shall bring the books with 
him, and this I take to be an inconvenience of the plan. 

1351. I observe in a paper read by you before your 
association, that you attach importance to the visit of 
the surgeon as enforcing the observance of the law in 
factories ; is it really a matter. of importence?—I do 
attach importance to it’by its indirect working. 

1352. How should it have that effect if you do not 
and haye not the right to enter the factory ?—It is as 
to the general observance of the law; the keeping, so 
to speak, the law constantly before, the mind both of 
the workpeople and of the masters and their foremen. 
The presence of a medical man every week in a factory 
necessarily sustains, as it were, the law. And then 
again, the medical man is constantly appealed to by 
the managers, who are frequently changing. We are 
appealed to by them as to the way in which they 
should carry out certain provisions of the Acts. 

1358. No doubt the certifying surgeon is a valu- 
able adviser, but supposing a firm indisposed to do 
their duty, how would he have an opportunity of 
enforcing the observance of the law ?—He has none 
whatever, except by information, if he chooses to give 
it, to the sub-inspector of the district. 

1354. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has he a right to go 
generally over factories None whatever, except re- 
quired to do so by the inspector. 

1355. Can the inspector-erder him to go over the 
whole of a manufactory ?—Not order him to do so 
by himself, but may request him to accompany him, 

1856. (Chairman.) Have you known of. children 
refused for labour in manufactories gaining admission 
to workshops ?—Yes, frequently. There are nume- 
rous brickyards, many on a large scale; and it is a 
common practice for children to go from one brick- 
yard to another ; if rejected at one which is under 
the Factory Act they will go to another which is 
under the Workshops Act, and there obtain employ- 
ment, the work being precisely the same in the two 
places. 

1357. And there, I suppose, they work longer 
hours sometimes ?—There is very little supervision 
over workshops, it is not nearly so thorough as the fac- 
tories ; the requirements ofthe law are much looser, so 
to speak, in the case of workshops than of factories. 

1358. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Has an employer of 


factory hands the right at present to close the doors in 


the medical officer’s face, provided he comes without 
the authority of the sub-inspector ’—He could cer- 
tainly do so as to entrance on a factory. The under- 
standing is, that the medical man shall go to a certain 
office or place determined by the manufacturer where 
his books are kept which he requires for use ; he has 
no right to go beyond that place. 

1359. (Chairman.) Any more than any other pri- 
vate person would have a right to do so ?—-No more 
than any other private person. bs 

1360. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In fact his admission at 
the present time is a voluntary act on the part of the 
employer ?—Quite a voluntary act when it takes place 
at all, but it is a very rare thing indeed. 

1361. (Lord Balfour.) When a child is brought 
before you for the first time, what is your method of 
proceeding ; is there a personal examination of him 
physically ?—I examine him as to his general con- 
dition ; it is primarily a general review of the size, 
conformation, and development of the ¢hild that one 
takes ; and he is examined more minutely as to his 
age, and this is usually done by examining the state 
of dentition. 

13862. What is your chief means of ascertaining the 
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age of a child?—The dentition is relied upon chiefly, 
but it is a fallacious test. 

1363. Is it not a good test of certain ages ?—Per- 
haps it is the best that we have for deciding upon the 
question of age, but oftentimes we.should be led 
wrong by it. 

1364. Do you consider that you can certify the age 
of a child by examining his teeth more certainly than 
could be ascertained by the certificate of registration ? 
—No, certainly not ; the registration certificate, if it is 

' not forged or otherwise tampered with, is an absolute 
proof of age. No better plan of determining age than 
a copy of the registration of birth, when it can be 
procured, which it cannot be in some cases, could be 
devised. 

1865. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would -you say in 
many cases?—Not in a very large proportion. A 
certain number are illegitimate children, and a certain 
number are born out of the country, and a great many 
are: born in Ireland, with respect to whom regis- 
tration certificates are not attainable. 

1366. Is the difficulty of ascertaining the age from 
dentition greater at some ages than at others; for 
instance, is it easier at eight years of age than it 
would be at the ages over 13 ?—It would be easier at 
eight than at 10. 

1367. Is it easier at 13 than at 15 ?—At 13 and 15 
I think it is about the same. ~ 

1368. I believe you have to certify the ages of all 
young persons employed under 16 ?—Yes. 

1369. (Mr. Brand.) When you say that you reject 
as many for being unfit for work as for being under 
age, do you mean that to apply to children or to young 
persons ’—To both classes. 

1370. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you find any increased 
disposition on the part of parents to send their chil- 
dren to work at an early age?—Yes, a very great 
disposition, and they would also work them over time 
if they were not constantly kept in check. 

1371. You find that that disposition has not les- 
sened since the Factory Acts came into operation P— 
I think not. I-have not been able to perceive it. 
There is no diminution in the propensity or dispo- 
sition of parents to employ their children at too early 
an age. 

1372. Do the employers ever object to your going 
to the works if you feel disposed to look at their sani- 
tary condition ?—I have never made an attempt to do 
so, it being quite beyond my office. 

1873. (Chairman.) Are there any women employed 
in the factories in your district p—A very large num- 

“ber, especially in the finishing processes, in painting 
and decorating the ware. 

1374. Are there fire-clay works in your district 7— 
A great many brick and tile works. 

1375. Other than ornamental tiles ?—Yes, other 
than ornamental tiles. i 

1376. But not what are called fire-clay works ?— 
They manufacture largely what are ‘called Staffordshire 
bricks ; those blue bricks which are much used in 
architecture, 

1377. Are they made in heated sheds ?—Yes, with 
fiues underneath. 

1378. Is it your opinion that in a sanitary point of 
view, that labour is less injurious than working in 
open brickyards ?--I do not think it is injurious to 
health in tae new sheds that have been built of late 
years. In the old dilapidated sheds that they formerly 
worked in, no doubt the workers were exposed to 
many conditions detrimental to health, but now the 
increase of manufacturing competition has led . to 
building very greatly improved sheds, and they are 
really very comfortable places of work. 

1379. Is it not very much better, if not necessary, 
for that particular class of work, that it should be 
done in dry warm sheds ?—I believe so. The sheds 
are warm but not hot, they are not unhealthily warm, 

1380. Then that particular class of brick-making 
is not a bad one ina sanitary point of view ?—It is 
not; what I am saying rather applies to making tiles 
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than to common bricks, which are mostly made upon 
stages outside. 

1381. But where do they make that particular kind 
of brick called fire-clay brick ?—They make under 
sheds the blue bricks, but common bricks frequently 
are made in the open air. 

1382. Are you acquainted with the process of fire- 
clay brick making ?—Pretty well. 

1383. Do you consider that it would be hurtful to 
admit of a relaxation of the law which has been asked 
for to allow girls of 14 to be employed in it ?—I am 
always sorry to see girls employed in brick making 
on account of the association rather than on account 
of the work. Some are employed in work unfit for 
women, as, for instance, in ;wheeling heavy barrows 
with clay and coal. However, the number of women 
employed in brickyards under my notice are very few. 

1384. Are you still speaking of that particular 
class of bricks 7—-Yes, common brickyards, where they 
manufacture, bricks and tiles. 

1385. I wish to ask you with a purpose, questions 
particularly with reference to fire-clay work, it- being 
admitted that it is to be regretted, in a moral point of 
view, that women should work in such associated 
labour, still in a sanitary point of view do you think 
that the work is of that laborious kind that the pre- 
sent restriction ought to be maintained, or that the 
age might be reduced from 16 to 14?—1 do not quite 
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gather from your question what you mean by fire- | 


clay work. 

1386. I have been asking you about a particular 
class of work, the work of fire-clay, which is usually 
carried on in warm sheds ; a representation has been 
made to the Commission by the employers in that 
trade, that it being a healthy kind of work, quite 
different to the ordinary brick works, it is not neces- 
sary that they should be prohibited from employing 
young women under 16, and they ask that the age 
should be reduced to 14, I wanted to ask you whether 
in your opinion the work was of that kind that girls 
might be employed in it without physical injury ?—I 
think they might, for the sort of ware that is made in 
my neighbourhood; they do not make’ the coarse, 
heavy ware that they do in Stourbridge and that dis- 
trict, where the ware is on a very heavy and large 
scale, most of it. That is not the case at all in the 
pottery district,.it is simply the blue bricks used in 
building, common tiles and crnamental tiles; and there 
is a very small amount of what is called sanitary 
ware manufactured. 

1387. Are the physical ailments of the girls em- 
ployed in that trade such as to make you think it is 


not unhealthy >—I do not consider it would be un- . 


healthy for them if they had the physical strength to 
undertake it. Most of the work that I am speaking 
of girls of 14 would be quite as capable of executing, 
I fthink, as boys, because the work is very simple 
indeed and light; I would particularly refer to tile 


‘making, and the so-called process of “taking off.” 


The man who is employed at tile making has a frame 
representing the size of the tile which he wishes to 
make. He throws the clay upon it and beats it, and, 
after scraping off any excess and smoothing the sur- 
face, removes this frame. The boy slides beneath it 
a piece of wood, and takes it off and lays it by for dry- 
ing, so that the work is very light indeed. In brick 
making the weight of,the brick is considerably greater 
than that of the tile, but even the weight of a brick is 
not very considerable, because they only take off one 
at a time. 

1388. Have you paid attention to the question of 
the labour of women at the period of their confine- 
ments ?—I have not paid any special attention to that 
point. I have not had brought under my observation 
grown-up workers. It is only by accident that I may 
see them, but I made an inquiry once into the mor- 
tality of the potteries and wrote a pamphlet on it 
which showed the enormous mortality of children, 
which exceeded that of most parts of the country. 

1389. Did you reduce your returns to statistics >— 


' I did so in the form of a statistical paper. 
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1390. Could you give us any of the principal facts 
which you deduced from that ?—The principal facts 
were the high rate of mortality from chest diseases, 
the early age at which-death occurred in the popula- 
tion, and the excessive mortality among children. 
The mortality of children under five years of age was, 
I think, 52 per cent. of the number born ; and the 


mortality at one year old was also something very. 


astounding. 

1391. What area would that return cover ?>—That 
was ‘in the area of the parish of Stoke, which is a very 
large parish. 


1392. To what circumstance do you attribute that’ 


excessive infant mortality ?—I attributed it to various 
causes affecting the parents of the children, to neglect 
in infancy and childhood, and to improper food. 

1393. Is it the habit of married women there to go 
out to labour very rnuch ?—Married women are con- 
stantly and largely employed in labour. ~ 

1394. What becomes of their children when they 
are at labour ?>—They are left in the charge of other 
children or of women who take them in. | f 

1395. Is it the custom to employ very young chil- 
dren to look after the infants ?—Yes, a very common 


_ custom. 


1396. Does one little child take care of more than 
one infant ?—Yes, they will at times. 

1397. Could you tell the Commission whether you 
satisfied yourself that the excessive infant mortality 
arose principally from defective mother’s nourishment, 
or from neglect in after years ?—The greater part of 
the mortality would be caused by the neglect of proper 
nourishment by the mother during the earliest period 
of infancy, and by the improper nourishment after- 
wards given; bread soaked in water being one of the 
most common articles of diet that they are fed with. 


1398. (O’Conor Don.) Had you any reason to — 


believe that the great majority of the mothers of those 
children were employed in factories or workshops ?— 
I took the entire population of the parish, which is a 
very large one, and it is a well-known fact that a very 
large proportion of the women of the working classes 
are employed in the factories; but in what proportion 
they exactly stand to the general population I could 
not state just now. 

1899. You did not examine particularly into the 
fact whether the mothers of those children were em- 
ployed in the factories or not; you took it upon the 
general employment of the population ?—Quite so ; 
the general mortality tables and the employment. 

1400. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You stated that you 
considered it much the best that the certificates as 
to age should be given at the factories, rather than at 
the surgeon’s house. Would not that increase the 
expense of issuing those certificates in the case of 
small factories ?—Contrasted with the scheme of giving 
certificates at the house of the surgeon at the rate of 


‘6d. each, an increased cost would certainly be imposed 


by insisting on certificates being granted only at the 
factories on the terms of the tariff of fees approyed by 
the inspectors of factories, with permission of the 
Home Secretary, for the surgeon could not visit a fac- 
tory and give a certificate for ‘6d., inasmuch as the 
factory may be a mile or two from his house, and 
more or less time is consumed in getting the children 
together as well as in seeing them afterwards ; apart 
from the question whether such a sum can be con- 
sidered an adequate payment to a professional man. 

1401. How is the charge fixed for a visit to a 
factory ?—There is no fixed charge made by the Act 
of Parliament. There is a permissive scale of pay- 
ment. prescribed by the Act, where the matter of pay- 
ment is referred by the owner of ihe factory to the 
inspector; when the inspector is called upon to fix the 
frequency of the visits and to regulate the payment 
according to that scale. 

1402. But it: is not a necessity that the certifying 
surgeon on the system that you recommend should 
visit the factory whenever any children are employed 
for the first time ?—I consider it quite necessary that 
he should do so to carry out the sanitary provisions of 
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the Act. I consider that duty a very unimportant 
one, so far as regards the medical service, as I said 
before, because the age can be determined best by the 
register. _ 

1408. You say that the scale of fees is not fixed by 
Act of Parliament, but can you state what practically 
those fees usually are ?— Practically in a mode- - 
rately sized factory, in my own usage, I consider that, 
on the system of a contract to visit the factory and to 
certify all the children who are presented, the payment 
may be fairly fixed at 2s. 6d. each visit, that is to say, 
2s. 6d. a week, which comes to 6/.a year. That is 
in the case of a moderate sized factory, where on the 
average from three to four have to be examined 
weekly. 

1404, Do you mean that there are three or four 
children taken in each week ?—Yes, and sometimes 
more than that; dependent on accidental cireum- 
stances. 

1405. There would be from 150 to 200 children 
taken in each year?—Yes ; but the weekly number is 
not constant ; sometimes there may be only one, and 
now and then none, and ai other times a considerable 
number. ; 

1406. I understand you to say that three or four 


would be the average ?—At a’ moderate sized factory 


that would be about the average. 

1407. That at any rate would be a very large fac- 
tory. I wish to ascertain how far this question arises 
in the case of smaller factories. Take the minimum 
under the present Act, say a factory employing 50 
hands, where probably they would only take in a very 
small number of children at the age of eight years, 
what would be the charge of the certifying surgeon for 
each child?—In some cases I have charged 15s. a 
quarter, undertaking to make a weekly visit, which is 
as low a sum as can be well adopted. 

1408. Take the class of factories which you have 
certified, where they take omonly a couple of children 
in the yéar, how would you charge ?—if called to see 
those children at the factory I should charge 2s. 6d. 

1409. If, as has been suggested, the distinction be- 
tween factories and workshops were abolished, would 
you still be in favour of only granting certificates at 
the place of work ?—If it was extended to workshops 
at large I think it would become almost impracticable 
to do so, because the number of workshops is so great 
in the large manufacturing towns, that no one man 
could execute the duty in that way by visiting all in 
any regular fashion, according to the existing plans. 

1410. But as regards the object of preventing unfit 
children being put to work, that object is just as great 
in the case of workshops as in that of factories, is it 
not?—It is; but in the case of workshops you have 
got an additional security against the employment of 
unfit labour by the conditions of the work. Mostly 
children are apprenticed. In the case of workshops 
they are not apprenticed till they reach the age of 13 
or 14, and ihe trade is generally chosen by the parent 
for its suitableness, and for the prospects that it offers 
to the child. There are conditions different from those 
of: s factory where the work undertaken may be 
changed week by week. ~ 

1411. In your district very young children are not 
employed in workshops. generally, I believe ?—I should 
say not in workshops where any mechanical trade is 
carried on. 

1412, At present under the Workshops Act no 
certificate is required for a child employed in a work- 
shop ?—No, none of age, and none of physical con- 
dition. 

1413. Should you recommend any change to be 
made in that respect ?’—I think that by adopting the 
shilling certificate it could be managed if the medical 
man was required to call upon them in the ordinary 
course of his visits to the neighbouring factories, and 
certain existing conditions required by law with regard 
to time of certifying were modified and relaxed. 

1414. Do you think that there is any objection to 


that being done ?—No; for I consider that abuses are 
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likely to be, as great in the case of workshops as in 
that of factories. 

1415. I think you said that you would give a shil- 
ling certificate at the house of the child so certified, 
and not at the surgeon’s house ?—At the place where 
he is employed. That is a detail which could be 
determined by future circumstances as to how far it 
could be carried out. 

1416. If the age at which children are allowed to 
go-to work is raised in all factories as it has been 
raised in the Textile Act of last year, would you con- 
sider that it was a matter of necessity to have a sur- 
gical certificate as to fitness for work ?— Quite so. 

1417. Would the employer be inclined to go to the 
expense of employing children at that age, who were 
not physically equal to the work ?>—They do so. 

1418. Even above 10?—Yes, and above 13 too. 

1419. Is that done pretty generally ’—Yes, the 
employers in my district really have no knowledge of 
the children that are at their works, either by name 
or in respect of the circumstance of their employment. 

1420. I think you said that you would require a 
fresh certificate in case they had a fresh employment? 
—I would do so, certainly. 

1421. Would it be impossible to provide any safe- 
guard for the transfer of the original certificate from 
one employer to another at each fresh employment ?>— 
‘The original certificate would be no security against 
the employment of a child unfit at the time for em- 
ployment at another factory, either by the existence 
of contagious disease or other diseases, or by having 
become physically incapacitated by accident or other 
cause. Moreover, as the character of the work car- 
ried on will differ alike in the same factory and in 
different factories, fitness for employment for one sort 
of work does not imply fitness for another. — 

1423. So that there is as great a reason for taking 
such care in the case of children who change their 
employment, as in the case of those who continue in 
the same employment ?>—Yes; and achild. who con- 
tinues in the same employment ought to have super- 
vision also, 

1423. You are in fayour of having a constant 
supervision of children in employment ?—Yes, a 
periodical inspection. Cases have occurred, and I 
will quote for illustration a case where a boy had been 
absent some years from a factory where he had been 
certified as fit for work; he afterwards returned to the 
district and presented himself for examination at another 
factory. Here he was rejected by the surgeon as unfit 
for employment. Very soon he appeared at the fac- 

' tory where he was first certified years before, and was 
there engaged to work. The medical man in whose 
district it was wished to again reject him, found 
he had no power whatever to do so, although the boy 
had a contagious disease about him, which could be 
communicated to others, inasmuch as the Act implies 
that a certificate once given at a factory continues valid 
at that factory for the same worker under all conditions. 

1424. On what ground do you consider that greater 
security should be taken as to the fitness of young 
persons to be employed in the case of factories, than 
in the case of any other employment; why is it more 
necessary that the State should interfere to see that 
unfit young persons were not employed in factories 
than in the case of any other employment whatever ? 
—I think we must draw the line between what we call 
associated labour and individual labour. You might 
trust persons who put-theirechildren apprentices to 
trades, because they generally belong to a class in life 
above those who will send their children into factories. 
I look upon it that the conditions of working also 
are different in the factory to those in a shop. 

1425. And with greater danger, physically ?—Yes, 
with greater danger, physically, and there are various 
circumstances connected with associated labour which 
do not appertain to individual labour. When a boy 
is apprenticed, say to a carpenter, he needs no special 
labour law to protect him.. hha 

1426. If I understand you, you would still keep up 
the distinction between factories and workshops *— 
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There must be some distinction between the two, but I 
consider that the line might be better made by lessen- 
ing the number of workers that should constitutea 
factory, lowering it from 50 to some lower number, 
which would bring a large number in under the head 
of factories. 

1427. Can you, from your experience, say what that 
number should be ?—TI should not like to fix any 
number. 

1428, There are some blast furnaces in your neigh- 
bourhood, are there not ?—Yes, there are. 

1429, Has your attention been at all directed to the 
question whether the night work of boys is prejudicial 
in those works ?—I have not observed such to be the 
case. 

1430. You do not see any necessity for making an 
alteration in the modification under which boys above 
13 may be employed at night ?—Not any modification 
above 13, because speaking generally it is a healthy 


employment, although a risky one by reason of acci-. 


dents. 

1431. The work is not unduly hard for a boy ?— 
No, not what they have to do; the work that I see 
done by them is not of an arduous character. 

14382, So far as you have been able to gather the 
work has no prejudicial effect upon the health of the 
boys ?—I have not seen it at all. I should think it a 
healthy work for them. 

1433. I think you stated that in your neighbourhood 
there are some textile manufactories ?—There are 


two or three silk mills and a cotton mill. 


1434. Have you heard any complaints as to the 
different ages at which children are allowed to go to 
work in those and in other factories ?—I have heard 
it reflected upon by the manufacturers, but I have had 
nothing to do with those textile works myself. 

1435. Do you consider that there is any reason 
why children should be allowed to work at an earlier 
age in the one than in the other ?—I do not see any 
reason why it should be permitted; there may be 
from the exigencies of trade, but of that I can give 
no opinion. 

1436. You have made one recommendation, I think, 
as to an alteration of the law by which constant super- 
vision over the ‘physical condition of the children 
should be made by the certifying surgeon; have you 
any other recommendations to offer as to an amend- 


. ment of the law ?—I should consider it very desirable 


that the medical officer should be admitted into the 
factories to examine generally the condition of chil- 
dren and young persons, and also as to the sanitary 
condition of factories, because as the factory laws are 
now worked the sanitary condition of the factories is 
scarcely looked into, except in the comparatively un- 
important matter of whitewashing the walls, which is 
a process which is required to be done every year. 

1437. Would you limit this power simply to a right 
to visit, or should they have any power of prosecuting ? 
—TI certainly would not impose upon a medical officer 
any power of prosecution; they should act under 
the direction of the inspectors, and they should report 
to the inspectors any defects which they might con- 
sider important in factories. 

- 1488. And upon their report you think that the 
inspectors ought to have the power of prosecuting ?>— 
The inspectors should have that power. I should be 
very sorry to see factory medical officers put in the 
position of prosecutors. 

1439. Have you heard any complaints from the 
manufacturers as to the costliness of the system of 
certifying surgeons?—Not at all in my district. I 
have never heard such a complaint. 

1440. And do you find your visits generally wel- 
comed ?—Yes, and to all factories on a moderate 
scale; the surgeon’s cost is not at all oppressive. As 
you are aware the manufacturers have a power of 
stopping 3d. on every certificate given, but that is 
exercised by scarcely any manufacturer in the district. 

1441. As the president of the association, can you 
state whether the fees charged by you are smaller 
than those generally charged by others >—Yes, very 
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men who have raised up opposition by their demands 
for excessive fees; especially under the Act of 1867, 
when it first came into operation, several medical men 
acted most injudiciously. 

1442. Would there be any difficulty in limiting the 
fees by Act of Parliament ?—I think it could very 
easily be done indeed upon some general principle, such 
as, in fact, is implied by the permissive clauses of the 
old Act. Where the factories change hands every 
week and the medical officer is called upon to certify 
two or three children a week on the average through- 
out the year 2s. 6d. for his visit and the certificate also 
is not toomuch; that would be 62. ayear. I look upon 
the system of periodical and regular visits as most 
important in this respect, that it leads to a rigorous 
observance of the Act, and a medical man can per- 
form his duties with less loss of time and with great 
advantage to himself and to the manufacturers when 
arrangements for such regular visitations are entered 
into. In those small factories I would make the 
charge according to the average number per week at 
Al. or 3l. a year, or even at less, to encourage con- 
tracting, if the manufacturers were willing to enter 
into a contract ; for experience proves unquestionably 
that only in factories where such arrangements are 
made are the acquirements of the Act fulfilled. 

1448. In the case of workshops I understand the 
fee would be 1s. per child ?—I think it might be done 
at ls. per child. I always considered that it was a 
great object for medical men to endeavour to facilitate 
the operation of the Acts as thoroughly as possible. 

1444. (Lord Balfour.) With regard to that last 
answer, would you arrange the scale of fees rather 
according to the number of children that you pass, or 
the number of times that you go to a factory ?—I 
would take both circumstances into account. In some 
small factories a weekly visit would not be neces- 
sary, that is to say, very small ones, which would be 
considered workshops under the present Act. In the 
case of workshops a contract might be entered into 
with the owner for the medical man to attend whenever 
required at some small fee, at a guinea or two guineas 
a year.. 

1445. (Mr. Brand.) You stated just now that you 
thought it was necessary to have a periodical inspec- 
tion for children employed in factories ; do not you 
think 'that primé facie there is as much importance in 
exercising this supervision over children employed in 
workshops as in factories >—There would be in work- 
shops of the present dimensions employing a number 
of hands under 50.. When I made a previous reply as 
to this matter, I was rather keeping in view work- 


shops employing only two or three apprentices. 


1446. Will you take it from me as a fact that there 
are a great many children employed in Sheffield in 
small workshops and mechanical trades; would you 
not in that case think it as important that the same 
medical supervision should be exercised.over them as 
over the children employed in the textile factories >— 
Yes, I think so in cases like that. 

1447. Can you say at all how that could be done? 
—I think in such instances it might be done in this 
marmner: that when a child is first entered for em- 
ployment in such workshop he should be sent to the 
residence of the medical man who might examine 
him: and give him the necessary certificate for a 
shilling, or otherwise, and preferentially, the medical 
man could in his general visits to the factories in the 
neighbourhood call at those workshops when required 
from time to time. 

' 1448. That would require a great increase in the 
staff of men, either inspectors of factories or medical 
men, because the children would not bring themselves 
to you ?—They would go if required ; and if it ren- 
dered an increase of the staff of medical men necessary 
it would involve no increased cost either to the manu- 
facturers or to the public. If workshops at large are 
to be inspected by factory inspectors, a large increase 
in their number must certainly be needed. 
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1449. Upon whose shoulders would the cost of the 
medical men fall >—Upon the manufacturers and chil- 
dren conjointly. According to the present rule a 
manufacturer is allowed to stop 38d. upon every cer- 
tificate granted, so that the tax would be of very 
small amount, if he had merely to pay 1s. perhaps 
once or twice, or three or four times in a year. More- 
over, the scheme suggested involves no actual increased 
cost for medical men, but simply an extension of 
factory provisions to workshops, and assimilation of 
the Acts. 

1450. I gather it as your opinion that it is advis- 
able, if practicable, that a general medical supervision 
should be exercised over all children employed in 


- trades P—I consider so. - 


1451. I also gather from your evidence that a certi- 
ficate of fitness for work is, in your opinion, neces-. 
sary in the case not only of children, but of young 
persons ?—Certainly. 

1452. In addition to any register of birth if that 
should be considered necessary >—Yes, certainly ; I 
look upon the certificate of the medical man as much 
more important than the certificate of birth, except so 
far as the educational clauses of the Act are concerned. 
The proof of age is a secondary Consideration. 

1453. Do not you think you could limit it to the 
age of 13 ; suppose you give the child a medical certi- 
ficate of fitness up to 13, that child has your medical 
certificate and is under your supervision ; do not you 
think that there would be very little risk in allowing 
it to drop after that age ?—I think we should be losing 
the benefit of the Act as a sanitary measure by so 
doing. A child is as liable to disease after 13 as 


- before 13, and he is as liable to accident incapacitating 


him for work. 

1454. After 16 he is as liable, is he not ?—After 
16 we take ‘them as men, and they become self- 
responsible, and presumably ‘are able to look after . 
themselves. 

1455. (Mr. Knowles.) In your reply to a question 
with reference to boys employed at blast furnaces, do 
you intend it to apply to those employed at forge and 
malleable ironworks ?—What I had in view in my 
reply were forges; blast furnaces in my district are 
very few, I think only four or five in number ; they 
have no boys employed at them; they are all above 
16. . 

1456. You meant it to apply to forges and malleable 
ironworks ?—Yes, quite so. 

1457. ( 0’ Conor Don.) You recommend, as I under- 
stand, that the duties of the certifying surgeons should 
be extended, and that they should have power and be 
authorised to pay periodical visits to see to the sani- 
tary condition of workshops and factories >—Yes. 

1458. Do you think that those additional duties 
could be performed for the remuneration that you have 
mentioned, 6/. or 4d. a year, as the case may be ?—I 
think something additional will be necessary certainly 
in that case. It occupies along time to go through 
some of the large factories in the district. At Min- 
ton’s or Copeland’s factory it would take the greater 
part of a day to go through every shop and see all 
the workers. 

1459: What would you say ought to be the re- 
muneration if those additional duties were thrown 
upon the surgeons ?—It must be according to a sliding 
scale. I think the remuneration that should be given 
would depend upon the size of the factory and the 
number employed. 


1460. Do you think that any scale of this descrip- 
tion could be embodied in an Act of Parliament ?>— 
No doubt it would be rather difficult to construct a 
scale universally practicable. But the leading principle 
should be based on the number of workers; and 
subordinate to it should be the consideration of the 
nature of the work carried on. So many workers 
should be required to be visited, and the visits should 
be fixed at regular intervals, quarterly, or more fre- 
quently if thought necessary, and the fee be regu- 
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lated by the number of hands employed and the size 
of the factory. 

1461. Do you think that a scale according to the 
size of the factory could be fixed in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or should it be left to the surgeons to charge 
what they thought proper ?—That would not do. I 
should not advocate that, but I think it might be 
allowed to be fixed by the factory office itself; it is 
really a point upon which I have not sufficiently 
thought to make a distinct recommendation. 

1462. Do you think that the limit of age for chil- 
dren and young persons is too low in those factories 
that are not under the Act of 1874, and that it should 
be raised ?—I think that the age of eight is too young 
for the sort of ,work in my district. I think that 

work ought not to be begun there before the age of 
nine or 10; and I hold that it would be better to 
advance the age from 13 to 14, especially on behalf 
of the cause of education. 
- 1463. To what particular factory or work would 
you say that would apply ?—it would apply to the 
earthenware and china works, or the fictile works in 
the district: Some of the work is very heavy for 
children and boys, and unhealthy by reason chiefly 
of the dust and heat. 
_ 1464. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood 
you to say that you would carry the adoption of the 
certifying surgeon’s certificate as far as practicable to 
all workshops ?—Yes, to all workshops to which the 
legislation was thought fit to be extended. 

1465. Would you apply it to the case of the em- 
ployment of children under the same roof with their 
parents r—Yes, I would doso. I have rather in view 
now not factories in my own district, but to textile 
(silk) factories in the neighbouring towns of Leek 
and Congleton, where I know very well there are 
many people who have looms in-their own houses 


whereat their own children are employed, and escape ° 


supervision of both as to education and physical con- 
dition. 

1466. Are you speaking of the case of parents em- 
ploying their own children ?— Yes. 

1467. 1s there any particular class of physical 
defect or disease which you find to predor nate 
amongst the children whom you inspect with a view 
to a certificate >—-General weakness and inability for 
the work to be imposed upon them. Contagious 
diseases of the skin are likewise tolerably frequent. 
' Now and then we detect among them other diseasés, 
and have to stop them on account of signs of con- 
sumption, or of small-pox, of eye diseases, and other 
maladies. We were particularly called wpon by the 
inspectors to take note of the state of vaccination at 
the time of the prevalence of small-pox by special 
examination of the children presented to us. — 

1468. Has vaccination very much increased ?—It 
has increased, but it is neglected in a very large num- 
ber of cases. It is sadly neglected in the town of 
Leek ; in fact, it is not enforced. 

1469. (Chairman.) Have there been any outbreaks 
of small-pox ?—They have not had one in Leek as 
yet; there was an outbreak in Longton some three 
years ago, a very bad one, and a very large propor- 
tion of the children were found unvaccinated. 

1470. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had it given in 
evidence that certain branches of the earthenware 
trade, more especially scouring china, was certain 
death in'three years. Does your experience bear out 
that statement ?>—I am not-able to make such a defi- 
nite statement as that ; indeed it would be almost 
‘impossible for any one to arrive at facts so precise 
unless he had before him the individual histories of 
those engaged in the process. It is certainly very 
destructive of life, and I have endeavoured to persuade 
the workers to use respirators to obviate the mischief. 
1471. Are children employed in that branch ?—No ; 
‘I never saw any children employed in it, only women. 
1472. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are no men employed 

in iPS) . 
1473. (Lord Balfour.) Would the use of respi- 
rators materially, or to any great extent, diminish the 


risk ?—Very considerably indeed. It would prevent 


the inhalation of the greater portion of the dust, but 
from feelings of pride or from obstinacy they will not 
adopt them. 

1474. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider that 
branch of the earthenware business sooner or later 
fatal to those employed in it:?—Yes, I do indeed. 

1475. Although not so quickly as within three 
years ?—It might so happen, but it might be an indi- 
vidual with a pre-disposition to consumption ; there 
are so many modifying conditions in statistical calcula- 
tions that must be borne in mind to give them value. 

1476. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would respirators 
obviate ail the danger '—Not all the danger, but the 
greater part of it. Very little dust will penetrate 
through the two or three folds of crape, or other 
similar material. 

1477. (Str C. Du Cane.) Would the use of the 
respirator tend very materially to prolong life ?—Very 
materially. 

1478. (Mr. Knowles.) Do those diseases occur in 
consequence of any particular want of sanitary ar- 
rangements in the works, or from the sanitary arrange- 
ments in their own homes before they go to work ?— 
In many cases there are great faults in the sanitary 
arrangements of the works. There are a number of 
buildings and shops which are very unfit for men or 
women to work in. Often-times they are very 
crowded and very badly ventilated. That is the case 
especially with all the old factories in the district. 
The newer factories are built upon a better principle, 
and better warmed and ventilated. 

“1479. Do you find that many of those children come 
to you for the first time before they begin to work ?— 
Yes ; it is generally the want of proper physical de- 


- velopment, which is very prevalent in the district, 


from previous neglect of the children. From over- 
working in past years there is a deteriorated state of 
the population. 

1480. What do you mean by being over-worked in 
past years ?— They were put very early to work, some- 
times at as early an age as six years old, and kept at 
work on occasions for days together, day and night 
almost. 

1481. Not, I presume, since the Factory Act has 
been introduced ?—No; but that has been only since 
1864. 

1482. (Mr. Brand.) With respect to difference of 
regulations between the two sets of Acts, have you 
heard any general complaint from the owners of 
factories arising from the fact that they are obliged to 
pay for the certificates: which the owners of workshops 
escape '—It is a general complaint by the owners of 
factories that workshops are placed under different 
conditions from themselves, although their labour is 
exactly the same, and the number employed possibly 
within one or two of what they employ themselves. 
They know that children rejected at one will constantly 
migrate to another to escape the conditions. They 
do not complain on the score of expense. I have not 
heard anything about that; it is on the score that one 
is permitted to work without supervision, subjected 
practically to almost no rule, and that the other is 
subjected to supervision and control. In’ the case of 
the latter the cheaper labour accessible to the forreer 
is denied, whilst the conditions of manufacture are 
rendered more costly. 

1483. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I think you based the 
necessity of a fresh certificate on all changes of em- 
ployment on the security which it gave of the fitness 
of the child for work ?—Yes. 

1484. Have you any other reason >—A nother would 
be with regard to the propagation of contagious 
disease, especially in time of epidemics. 


1485. But solely on sanitary considerations, not 


from any insuperable difficulty in guarding against 
fraud ?—No, on sanitary conditions, certainly. 
1486. (Mr. Knowles.) In examining different chil- 


_ dren applying for certificates, do not you find that 


there is a repetition of certificates from the same chil- 
dren ?—Very frequently ; they leave one work-place 
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and go to another, aud consequently have to be re- 
examined and re-certified. 

1487. As arule if really as many children apply as 
you have represented, it would include repetitions 
perhaps of the same child once or twice over ?— 
Repetitions several times over in the course of the 
year at different factories. I have suggested, in a 
recent paper read by me, that the form of the cer- 
tificate could be materially modified to save.much un- 
necessary writing and certifying, and that some 
simple modifications of the system of certifying 
would make it more practicable for the surgeon to 
carry out his work than under the present form, which 
is cumbersome. 


_ 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


1488. (Chairman,) Have you any statement which 
you wish to make to the Commission which has not 
been elicited by the questions that have been put to 
you ?—I have not had an opportunity, owing to one 
engagement or another since receiving notice to attend, 
to digest the ideas that I would have wished to have 
placed before the Commission, but I could very easily 
do so. 

1489. You do not recall now any particular points 
upon which you would like to speak :—I think that 
the questions which have been put to me by you have 
elicited most of the facts which 1 should wish to put 
before the Commission. There may be some others 
which I might add. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Rev. GEORGE STEELE examined. 


1490. (Chairman.) You are inspector under the 
Committee of Council for the Preston district, are you 
not ?—Yes. 

1491. How long have you been in that district ?— 
Eight years. 

1492. How long have you been inspector of schools? 
—The same time. I was first appointed to that dis- 
trict. 

- 1498. You have had, I think, considerable expe- 
rience in the working of the Education Acts in that 
manufacturing district, where factories and occupa- 
tions of various kinds are mingled >—Yes. 

1494. Are there many mines in that district as well 
as cotton factories which you inspect?—There are a 
few coal mines, not very many. I hardly go to the 
coal district, my district does not extend so far as 
that part of the country. 

1495. Can you tell the Commission the number of 
children in your district attending school under the 
half-time system ?— Iam afraid I cannot, but I could 
ascertain it. 

1496. Would it appear in any official return as to 
your district ?--I do not think it would. 

. 1497. Is Stockport in your district ?—No, it is not; 
what I mean is, that I do not think that the number 
of half-timers in each particular district would appear 
in any official return. 

1498. Are there a great number of children attend- 
ing the inspected schools under the half-time system ? 
—Yes, a very great many. The large majority of the 
children who attend the schools in my district are 
half-timers I should say, at any rate in all the large 
towns. a a 

1499. Are they attending as half-timers under the 
provisions of the Workshops Acts as well as under the 
Factory Acts, that is to say, 10 hours a week, any 
hours >—I do not know much about those attending 
under the Workshops Acts. My general experience 
is mainly of those who are attending under the half- 
time Acts. 

1500. You have heard that under the Workshops 
Act of 1867, and I think under some other Acts, 
under the} Mines Act, the half-time may be taken 
out any hours through the week, so that the total 
attendance through the week is 10 hours ?— Yes. 

1501. Does it come under your notice that many 
children are attending half-time under that system ?— 
I have a few miners attending under that system, and 
perhaps a few from workshops. 

1502. That is 20 hours a fortnight ?—Yes; I do 
not know of any others, as coming under my own 
observation. 

1508. Could you tell the Commission with regard to 
that system how they are taught in the schools, and 
how they are classed when they attend in that irregular 
way. ‘Take the case of a child attending half-time 
under the Mines Act; I suppose he may be attending 
school two days a week and two or three days at work ? 
—Yes.. wa 

1504. How does he receive his education, because 
the children in the same class must have advanced’ 


beyond the point at which he left off in his absence ?— 


Those children are a continual drag upon the education 


of the others, and are a great hindrance to the rest by 
the mode of their attendance. They attend two days 
one week, I believe, and three days another week 
alternately, and so keep back the education of the rest 
of the children. The rest of the children come half 
in the morning and half in the afternoon regularly 
throughout the week. Iam supposing the school to 
be a half-time school in the meaning of the Factory 
Acts, and with its teaching arranged accordingly. The 
attendance of other scholars coming less regularly, and 
under other regulations, is injnrious to the general 
progress of the school. 

1505. Do the schoolmasters complain of it very 
much ?—I only know a few teachers who suffer in this 
way, because there are only a few schools in the dis- 
trict attended by colliers. ‘The teachers in those cases 
complain decidedly. 

1506. Does the half-time system under the Act of 
1874 work satisfactorily ?—It has only come into ope- 
ration since the beginning-of. this year. I think there 
is one point in which it does’ not work satisfactorily, 
and that, is with respect to the alternative system. 
The children may now either attend half-time, or they 
may attend the whole of one day and be absent the 
whole of the next day. 

1507. Do you mean that such an option leads to 
inconvenience, inasmuch as you have some children 
attending under the one system and some under the 
other ?—Yes, it leads to inconvenience in that way. 
It disarranges the working of the school, causing it to 


‘be over-crowded one day and almost empty another. 


Physically also, as well as educationally, it cannot be 
so good for a child to attend school and work the 
whole of one day as the half of two days. It seems 
to contradict the primary idea of factory legislation, 
which was to protect young persons from undue labour. 
The teachers also complain that by this regulation the 
children escape their home lessons two or three days 
every week, and so get behind the rest of the class. - 

1508. Is that option a new one, or has it only been 
recently taken advantage of ?—It is quite new, by the 
new Act, I believe; it has only come into operation 
during the present year. Wherever this regulation 
has-been adopted it has been greatly complained of 
both by teachers and managers. 

1509. (Mr. Knowles.) What Act are you speaking 
of tah ?—The Factories (Health of Women) Act of 
1874. ' 

1510. (Chairman.) Then there has not yet been 
an examination of the children attending school under 
the provisions of the Act of 1874?—No, not of 
children who have made the whole of their attendances 
under that Act, because it only came into operation in 
January. 

1511. Do many children come to school as half- 
timers who had not attended school previously p—A 
poe great number indeed, and that is a very great 
evil. 
1512. Supposing that a child has received the rudi- 
ments of education previously to his entrance as a 
half-timer, do you find that generally he -can keep pace 
with a whole time child ?—Yes ; if he has been kept 
at school before he began work he can, I think, very 
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fairly. Perhaps not altogether. Perhaps I ought not 
to say that he can completely, but there is very little 
difference between the scholars attending half day and 
all day. 

1513. Supposing a child was able to pass the second 
standard before coming on to work as a half-timer, you 
would expect it to be able to keep fair pace with the 
others by half-time school attendance?—Yes. The 
mischief is that generally they have not passed the 
second standard before they are half-timers. 

1514. Can you state at all whether any large pro- 
portion of the half-timers are equal to the standard 
which is considered proper for their age ?—Very few ; 
if you refer to what are called the age clauses of the 
Educational Code. 

1515. Are complaints often made to you by the 
schoolmasters that the children change their school 
upon changing their place of employment ?—There 
are a very great many complaints of that sort. The 
children change their school with their work.. Often, 
also, they take offence and leave a school because they 
will not submit to discipline. They come to school 
perfectly wild and ignorant, and have no idea of sub- 
mission to rule. 

1516. Is that because the employers prefer to have 
their children attending only one school, or at least as 
few schools as possible?—-No doubt that is so; but 
I do not think that this evil is to be attributed to the 
employers. Most employers now give their half- 
timers a choice of cértain schools according to their 
religious denomination, and I do not know that they 
could do more. The change is generally the fault of 
the children themselves or their parents caused by 
their own caprice or by their change of work. They 
are constantly changing their work. 

1517. Perhaps they do so to attend a school that 
adjoins their new place of work ?—They go to a cer- 
tain mill, and, as a consequence, to one of the schools 
recognised by the mill. Hach mill recognises certain 
schools. 

1518. And.of course a child changing his school 
frequently would naturally fall back ?—Yes ; and not 
only so, but he hinders the progress of the rest. Be- 
sides this, teachers will not attend to children who 
very probably cannot be presented for examination, 
and from whom they can get neither credit nor grant. 
In order to be presented a child must make all his atten- 
dances in the same school, and so these migratory 
children escape examination and efficient instruction 
alike. | 

1519. Are you familiar with the different conditions 
of the various Acts so as to be able to say whether the 
defects of the half-time system are more conspicuous 
under the less stringent Acts than they are under the 
Acts of 1874 ?—I am afraid I cannot speak decidedly ; 
the Act of 1874 has not been sufficiently long in opera- 
tion. In one way it is bad for children not to work 
until they are nine instead of eight; that is, their 
schooling is put off a year as well as their work, unless 
there is compulsion in exercise. 

1520. Is it within your knowledge that any chil- 
dren escape from their proper attendance by irregular 


employment, such as being employed as errand boys . 


and in trades that are not well looked after ?—Yes, I 
should think that a very great many escape in that 
way. 

1521. Are the compulsory clauses adopted generally 
in your district ?—Not generally, only in one borough, 
namely Blackburn, at present. 

1522. Do you think it likely that they will be 
adopted ?>—I think so, gradually ; only Lancashire is 
so well provided with school accommodation that there 
was no necessity in many places for school boards to 
provide accommodation according to the Act of 1870. 
They were mostly provided with school accommoda- 
tion before, so that, as only school boards can exercise 
compulsion, compulsory attendance has not been yet 
adopted in these places. 

1523. Do you think that parents in any great degree 
are opposed to their children being made to.go to 
school ?—No. At any rate in Lancashire they have 
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been gradually trained to it, and they quite recognise 
the necessity of attending a school when they begin 
work. I think that a system of general compulsion 
would meet with very little opposition in any factory 
district. 

1524. They have been edueated up to it, you think ? 
—Yes, I mean that they have been so accustomed to 
consider that they should be compelled to go to school 
when they begin work that I think a little extension of 
the principle would cause but very little opposition. 

1525. Would you make it compulsory that a child 


should not be employed at a certain age unless it had 


attended school, or unless it could pass a certain 
standard; and would that be more acceptable than 
what is commonly called the compulsory system ?—I 
daresay it would, but it would be much less efficacious ; 
it would be a very good thing along with direct com- 
pulsion. I think that both direct and indirect com- 
pulsion are required. ¢ 

1526. Is it alleged to you that the attendance of 
half-timers is less punctual than that of other scholars ? 
—No, I have not heard that as being a general thing. 

1527. Do you think that the employers or their 
overlookers do their best to fulfil the provisions of the 
law in respect to the attendance at school ?—I can 
hardly say perhaps that they do their best, but that 
is a matter which would hardly come under my ex- 
perience. There are complaints in some places that 
they do not, and in other places one hears that the 
mill-owners and overlookers are extremely anxious 
about the regular attendance of their children at school. 

1528. Do you know whether in practice in your 
schools the half-timers are mixed with the other chil- 
dren, or is it found necessary sometimes to teach them 
separately ?—They are always mixed, I think, when 
But as a rule 
one finds in large towns that the half-timers go to cer- 
tain schools and the day attenders go to other schools. 
It settles itself in that way as regards the towns 
There are certain schools for half-timers, and. one or 
two schools in each large town that are attended bv 
children of rather a superior grade in life, who do not 
become half-timers. 

1529. Is there an objection on the part of such 
parents to their children mixing with factory children 
in the school ?—I think there is, to a certain extent, 
by those parents who are rather superior to the 
ordinary run of factory operatives. I think they do not 
like the half-time schools ; they prefer to send their 
children to schools by themselves. 

1530. Are the factory children said generally to be 
less cleanly thanothers ?—Yes, possibly they are; but 
I think that now there is very little difference between 
them; or at any rate in the schools where cleanliness 
is properly attended to. 

1531. I understand you to say that you do not 
think that if education was made a condition of em- 
ployment it would have all the good effects of the 
compulsory Education Act ?—No, I do not think so, 
certainly. It would simply mean passing a certain 
standard, which is a very different thing from agtend- 
ing school for a certain number of years. 

1532. But supposing that attendance for a certain 
number of years was made a condition of employment 
rather than the*passing of a certain standard, how 
would it be then ?—Of course, that system would not 
be satisfactory because the children might not have 
advanced in those years; I should rather say that 
both things ought to go together. It would be an 
admirable regulation to make children pass a certain 


standard before commencing work, but I do not think . 


that would be sufficient by itself. 

15338. Is it your idea that there should have been 
a certain period of school attendance before the age at 
which a child may be employed for wages, and further 
that they should pass a certain standard ?— Yes. 

1534. Would you make that standard correspond 
with the age of the child?—Not at present. I think 
it would be unfair at present, but I think eventually 
it ought to come to that. 

1535. We might lead up to it gradually, you think? 
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—Yes. I think at present it would not be fair, because 
there has been nothing to compel a child to go to 
school before he begins work, and therefore a child 
would not be able at present to passa satisfactory 
standard, estimated by his age; but I think that when 
a child has been compelled to go to school before 
he goes to work, there will be no hardship in com- 


pelling him to pass a certain standard according to his 


age, 
1536. So that if within a certain number of years 


we were to arrive by stages at that, it would not be 


attended with hardship ?—I think not. Of course 
there are certain children who could never be made to 
pass any standard, but those would be exceptions to 
the genetal rule. 

1537. There would have to be a provision for in- 
vincible dunces ?—Yes, I think so, who might be able 
to work very well physically. 

1538. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you meet the 
cases of such dunces by allowing in lieu of passing a 
standard, a certain amount of school attendance to 
satisfy the educational requirements ?—Yes, I think 
so. After a certain number of years they might be 
allowed perhaps to escape if they could work. 

1539. If an elementary educational test was esta- 
blished before working for wages, I suppose you 
would begin by adopting either the lowest one, or the 
lowest but one of the present educational standard ?— 
The lowest would be too low to adopt. 

1540. Even in those factories where children are 
allowed to work at eight years of age?—I suppose if 
they passed Standard I. at eight it would be pretty 
fair, but according to the Act of 1874 children cannot 
work in factories until they are nine, and next year 
not until they are ten. 

1541. I think you said that in many cases parents 
are very negligent in‘sending their children to school 
knowing that they will have to attend half-time after 
they begin to work ?—Yes, the half-time system in 
that respect hinders education, as well as helps it. It 
tempts parents to defer their children’s schooling until 
they go to the mill. They think they will then get 
enough. 

1542. In an educational point of view the raising of 
the age from eight to 10 by the Act of last year, would 
act badly, would it not?—Except in those places 
where there is compulsion; there it would act very 
well. 5 

1543. That provision increases, does it not, the 
necessity for compulsory attendance ?—It does, most 
decidedly. 

1544. Have you observed the effects upon Black- 
burn of enforced compulsory attendance ?—Yes, pretty 
fair mn 

1545. Do you see a decided effect upon the schools ? 
—-It has brought a number of neglected children into 
the schools. Blackburn, I suppose, was a town where 


compulsory school attendance-was less necessary ‘than 


in any other town in the kingdom almost ; the educa- 
tion was so very good before. 

1546. Because the parents generally took advantage 
of the good schools ?—Yes, they did. The parents 
and the miil-owners, and all the people of influence at 
Blackburn, were extremely eager and anxious about 
the schools, so that there was not so much room for 
the work of the school board there as in other places. 

1547. By the provision of the Act of last year only 
efficient schools are, after a certain date, to be entitled 
to give certificates of school attendance under the Fac- 
tory Act; are there a sufficient number of efficient 
schools generally in your district to enable that pro- 
vision to be put in force ?—I think so. Certainly in 
all those parts of the district where there would be 
half-timers. 

1548. I. presume you would consider it of very 
great importance that that provision should be put in 
force as soon as’ it can be ?—Very much so indeed, I 
think. 

1549. The half-time system in an inefficient school 
is really worthless, is it not ?—It is more than worth- 
less; it is a decided evil. It drives the children into 
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a school when very possibly there is no efficient edu- 
cation, and not only so, but little attention paid to 
ventilation, cleanliness, or decency. The mill over- 
seers support such places because they are obliged to 
have what is called a school for their half-timers, and 
wish, perhaps, to escape supervision as far as they can. 
I know a school where there are about twice as many 


‘children attending half-time at present as ought to 


attend. 

1550. (Lord Balfour.) Fon say that you would re- 
quire a child to have passed the second standard before 
he is put to work at half-time. At what age do you 
think the majority of children are able to pass the second 
standard now in your district ?—I can only give a sort 
of guess. I should say that the second standard now 
is passed by children ranging from eight to 12, and 
of all sorts of ages through the whole period of school 
attendance, because, as I said, there is nothing at pre- 
sent to compel children to go to school until they go 
to work, 

1551. By what age should a child of average ability 
with average facilities for attending school, be able to 
pass the second standard ?>—By about nine years of 
age. 

1552. And about nine would be a fair time for 
average children to begin to work for wages?—Yes, I 
should think so. Ten j is better, if the er ean be 
kept at school before. 

1553. Do you find that the teachers in the schools 
where you have had experience complain that their 
having to keep the certificates of ages and to keep a 
register of half-timers gives much trouble ?—Some- 
times I believe teachers complain about the trouble 
it givesthem. They do not complain to me much upot. 
that score, because that is not one of the things that I 
have to inquire about. 

1554. You stated, did you not, that at present the 
children who have to go-to. school 10 hours a week, 
and do not go to school'a part ‘of each day, are behind. 
those who do go to school a part of each day ?>—Yes. 

1555. I understand the reason of that is because 
there are fewer of them, and they do not get the same 
facilities ; but do you not think that if they were not 
mixed, but if all children under the same system were 
together, that is to say, if the children attending school 
the half of each day, or the children that were at 
school 10 hours a week, were all together, would the 
education with the full attendances be about the same, 
or would there be a distinct disadvantage against those 
children who were only compelled to go to school 10 
hours a week ?—I should say a distinct disadvantage 
against those children who go only 10 hours a week. 
I might give an instance of that. There isa school- 
master in my district who has children attending 
under the 10 hours a week system, or 20 hours a 
fortnight, as well as ordinary halftimers. He told 
me that during the 15 years he had been at the school 
he had only had one child among those attending 10 
hours a week, who had passed higher than the second 
standard. The ordinary half-timers had constantly - 
risen higher and had passed in all the standards every 


year. 

1556. (Mr. Brand.) You stated just now that you 
considered that nine might be the age of employment ; 
do you think that the Act of last year went too far in 
fixing the age at 10.in textile factories?—No, I do 
not think so at all; I think it is avery good thing. It 
is only bad in allowing parents to neglect their children 
longer where there is no compulsion. It seems to 
require compulsion along with it. 

1557. Preston isin your district, is it not >—Yes. 

1558. Thereis no school cane in Preston, is there ? 
—No, there is not. 

1559. Do you find from your experience that 
children employed in ‘workshops in Preston escape 
education altogether ?—I have only a general impres- 
sion; but I think they do. There is no one but the 
factory inspector to require attendance at school, and 
he cannot enforce it satisfactorily. There is a large 
number of children employed as errand boys, news 
boys and butchers’ and bakers’ boys who seem ‘to 
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@seape altogether; and these children often work 
harder and longer than: full-timers in factories, besides 
being more exposed’ to the weather. ; 

1560. Are there any rural parts of Laneashire which 
come under your supervision ?—Yes; the whole of 
the district between Preston and Lancaster, and to the 
sea coast. 

1561. Do you find great inconvenience in the 
schools arising from the fact that there are many 
children engaged, for instance, in agriculture, which 
one may call an unregulated occupation, side by side 
with children who are employed in regulated indus- 
tries under the Workshops Act ?—They are not often 
side by side, or attending the same schools. 

‘1562. Do you find that it retards the education of 
the other children from the circumstance that the 
agricultural children do not go to school at all in many 
eases, while their fellows engaged in other occupations 
which are regulated, are compelled to go to school ?— 
Yes; that is so to some extent. 

1568. I put the question rather with the view of 
finding out whether you have had brought under your 
notice the Agricultural Children’s Act ?—Yes, I-have. 
T have made inquiries about it in some instances. 

1564. Is it in operation in any part of your dis- 
trict >No, it has not been enforced. I have made 
many inquiries about it. I believe it has never been 
enforced in any instance. There is no one to enforce 

‘it. 

1565. I gather from your evidence generally that 
you consider that the children who come at half-time 
‘come in the first place to school ignorant ?—Yes. 

1566. And is it your opinion that this can only be 
remedied by supplementing indirect compulsion by 
some system of direct compulsion which would be 
applicable to all children ?—I believe so. 

1567. (Mr. Knowles.) I think you told the Com- 
mission that you had not much experience with 
miners’ children ?—I have not; there are only a few 
-eoal mines in the district. 


1568. You could not inform the Commission of any | 


reason why the 10 hours a week or the’20 hours a 
fortnight system was adopted in the Mines Act ?—I 
could not. . ; ; 

1569. You are not aware that it was because of the 
very great danger that the children would incur by 
their descending and ascending the shaft so frequently 

if they were to be at school half the day and then 
another set of boys in their stead go down ?—I do not 
know whether that was the reason or not. 

1570, (O’Conor Don.) You have spoken of the 
evil arising from the change of schools on the part of 
those half-time children. Can you suggest any remedy 
for that evil?—It is a difficult matter to deal with, 
because it involves not only compulsory attendance at 
school, but also some sort of interference with the 
choice of labour. I know of no satisfactory remedy, 
though I have often spoken to teachers and managers 
on the subject. I can, however, give one or two of 
the suggestions which have been put forward. The 
Blackburn School Board proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing clause among the byelaws :—*That parents or 
“ guardians having selected and sent to any elementary 
“ school within the district of the board any child be- 
tween five and thirteen years of age, shall not be 
“ allowed to transfer the same to any other,elementary 
“ school within a period of twelve months from the 
“ first attendance at school, or until such child shall 

_ © have been presented for examination to one of Her 

“ Majesty’s inspectors of schools, at the next examina- 
tion held in the school selected, unless the parent or 
“ ouardian shall have received the consent of the board 
“ for the transfer of such child, or shall have ceased to 
* reside within a distance of one mile from the said 
* school.” The Education Department struck out this 
clause, as being, I presume, too stringent. Perhaps, 
however, some modification of it might’ be devised. 
Another suggestion is to require each child, if he leaves 
a school, to carry to the next school a certificate of the 
attendances he has made since his last examination, and 
to allow these attendances to form part of the total 
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required for his presentation again. This would inter- 
fere with the present rule of the Code, that all the 
attendances must be made in the same school, but it 
would encourage the proper instruction and examina- 
tion of the migratory children. At present, large 
numbers of half-timers are never examined at all, and, 
as a consequence, never properly taught, because 
teachers do not attend to those scholars whom they 
know they cannot present. The question would rise, 
whose would bethe grant given for children instructed 
in more than one school ? 1 would suggest, that it should 
belong to the school where the child was. finally ex- 
amined. The injustice would be even all round, and 
one case would compensate another ; and teachers 
would be encouraged to look after every new. half- 
timer who came as being equally valuable as those 
already in attendance. h 

1571. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
to say that you would adopt Standard I. before em- 
ploying children at eight years of age >—The question 
is altogether new about the adoption of any standard 
before commencing work, but I should say that if you 
had a standard for children of eight, the first standard 
would be probably the only thing that you could 
enforce. 

1572. Would you rise to Standard IT. at, say, nine 
years of age ?—Yes. 

1573. Would you raise it any higher between nine 
and 12, or would you keep it at Standard Il, ?—Yes, 
I should certainly raise it higher, at any rate even- 
tually, otherwise there would be no inducement for 
children to attend school. If a child did not com- 
mence work until he was 11, I should require him 
first to pass Standard LV., just as I should make him 
pass Standard II. at 9. 

1574. How high would you raise it, and at what 
age ?—If you adopt Standard I. for eight years of age, 
I should raise the standard every year. 

1575. You would have a graduated scale ?—Yes, 
I would have a standard graduated according to age 
whieh children should [pass before being allowed to 
commence work. 

1576. In the event of education being made com- 
pulsory, do you think that the insistance upon a cer- 
tain standard before employment would become un- 
necessary altogether after a few years; that is to say, 
that education will become so generally diffused, as to 
render it unnecessary ?—It will become toa great 
extent unnecessary, I believe, but it might be a very 
excellent means by which to supplement the other 
rule; it would be very good to have both. Some 
children will escape whatever system we have, and 
indirect compulsion may have effect in some cases 
where the other system may be evaded. 

1577. I think you spoke just now with reference to 
the working of the school board of Blackburn, that 
the effect had been to bring a certain number of 
neglected children to the schools; of what class were 
the parents of those children as a general rule ?>—I 
do not know that they couid be classified except gene- 
rally as the lower class of operatives and artizans. 
There were a large number of Irish labourers who had 
to be dealt with. 

1578. (Chairman.) In your examination of the 
schools in your district would the number of half- 
time children attending in any one school naturally 
come under your notice ; should you naturally inquire 
how many half-time children there were in that 
school ?—I do not exactly inquire into that; it is no 
part of the inquiry which I have to make in examining 
a school. <A return is made by the managers to the 
Education Department of the number and average of 
half-timers, and a schedule is presented to me at the 
examination containing the names of the children to be 
examined, in which the half-timers are marked. But 
all the children are presented together in their several 
classes, and I make no distinction in the examination 
of half-timers. 

1579. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But you see the re- 
turns that are made of the education of each school ? 
— Yes, the Education Department has the returns, and 
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the inspector has the schedule, in which he sees at 
once which children are half-timers. 

1580. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there a very much 
greater average of whole timers who are equal to the 
standard required of that age than of half-timers ?— 
Yes, but I do not attribute that altogether to the fact 
of their being whole timers or half-timers. Those 
who attend the school as whole timers are generally 
in a superior position, their parents are better off, and 
they go to better schools. 

1581. (Mr. Brand.) Are you acquainted with the- 
provisions of the Act which was passed in 1873 which 
made it a condition for the receipt of out-door relief 
that the children of those parents who are in receipt 
of out-door relief should go to school ?—Yes. 

1582. Have you found in your district that the 
boards of guardians carry out that law ?—I am afraid 
I could not say that they are very much interested in 
the question, so far as I am acquainted with boards of 
guardians. 

_ 1583. The effect of that law, at any rate in a rural 
district where there is no direct compulsion, is this, 
that the child of a pauper is compelled to go to school, 
whilst in the case of the child of a solvent parent his 
education is not insisted upon by the State ?—That 
must be the effect of the law. 

1584. (Chairman.) In any part of your district 
where a school board has been established and the 
compulsory section adopted has a case arisen where 
the Education Act overrides the Factory Act or the 
Factory Act overrides the Education Act in the 
matter of school attendance ?—There is no school 
board in my district except at Blackburn, and I can- 
not say that I know of any such case there. 

1585. It is not within your knowledge that the 
school board has required any further amount of at- 
tendance than is actually required by any of the Fac- 
tory Acts ?—I have heard that the Blackburn board 
has been endeavouring to enforce greater regularity than 
the minimum required by the Education Department, 
The Department would not complain of this. LI believe 
the Manchester board is attempting the same thing. 
T am not acquainted with any actual case of antagonism 
between the Education Act as carried out by the board 
and the Factory Acts, but such cases must, I suppose, 
occur wherever there is compulsion. For instance, a 
child in a workshop would only have to attend 10 
hours a week according to the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, whereas the board would endeavour to enforce 
its own rate of attendance, which would be much 
higher. 

1586. You have no instructions upon that point ?>— 
No, I have not. 

1587. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Supposing two children 
with equal abilities, the one a whole timer and the 
other a half-timer, in nine cases out of 10 would not 
the progress of the whole timer be greater than that 
of the half-timer ?—I think that it wouid not be so 
much greater as might be imagined. I think, as I 
said before, that you can hardly compare the half- 
timers fuirly with the whole timers, because the whole 
timers have generally greater advantages, irrespective 
of their school. They belong, as a rule, to a. superior 
class of parents, and receive some sort of training at 
home, besides being sent to schooi regularly. 

1588. But all the conditions being equal, the pro- 
gress would not be so great as one might expect in 
the case of whole timers? —No, decidedly not. I 
believe that the half-time system would give a satis- 
factory education, provided there were some means of 
keeping the children at school before commencing 
work as well as after. ; 

1589. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think that the 
ereat difference lies in the not sending children to 
school before going to work, where the foundation of 
education would be first laid ?—Yes, I think it does. 

1590. Did I’ understand you rightly in your re- 
plies to the Chairman to say, that if the child 
were forced to go to school a certain number of years 
before commencing work it would be better than 
having any compulsory measure from the school 
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board ?—I do not think I could say that, quite. I 
should have both means of compulsion. I should 
make the children pass an examination before com- 
mencing work. In order to do this they would have 
to go to school before they began work,'and I should 
also keep them at school after. 

1591. Surely so long as they are half-timers that 
would be so, but you think that they would become 
much better educated provided they were compelled 
to go to school for a certain number of years before 
beginning work at all ?—Yes,I dothink so. The 
school career of half-timers is very often practically 
useless, on account of the ignorant and undisciplined 
state in which they come to school. The general 
custom is this : the children are sent to infants’ schools 
while they are too small to take care of themselves. 
As soon as they are old enough to be pretty safe in 
the streets they leave school, and from six or seven 
until they commence work they have no education, but 
run wild and get all sorts of bad habits. Next year, 
unless we have compulsion, they will run wild until 
they are 10, and it will be hopeless to expect much 
from half-time schooling after such a beginning. 

1592. (Chairman.) Are there any night-schools in 
your district >—Yes, about 50. ." 

1593. Is the education given to half-timers often 
supplemented by attendance in the night-schools ?— 
Yes, to that extent, but there are only 54 night- 
schools in my district, I think, attended by about 3,000 
scholars. There are between 300 and 400 day-schools, 
attended by about 40,000 scholars. 

1594. Are those generally attended by children or 
by older persons ‘—Always, or nearly always, by per- 
sons under the age of 18, because after that time they 
can get no grantjfor them. 

1595. (Lord F. Cavendish.) By the Act of last 
session no half-timer is to become a whole timer 
under the age of 14 unless he has passed a certain 
standard of proficiency in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; can you state what standard of proficiency 
might safely be fixed ?—I do not think that I have 
any right to answer that question, because the Educa- 
tion Department reserves to itself to fix the standard, 
and has not yet fixed it. 

1596. I mean as regards your district; what stan- 
dard could be fixed with a fair probability that a child 
whose education had been fairly attended to could be 
able to pass it?—If I might answer. the question I 
should say about the fifth or sixth standard. Perhaps 
the fifth at first, to be raised subsequently to the sixth. 

1597. Do you think that that standard might be 
passed by a considerable number of children of 13 ?— 
Yes, I think that it ought to be. The Education De- 
partment has fixed the fourth standard to be passed 
by a child under 12 before he may work full time at 
agricultural labour. 

1598. Do you see any probability uf any addition to 
the number of school boards in your district >—Yes, I 
think so. I think that gradually people are coming 
to see the necessity for them, and the prejudice against 
them seems decreasing. 4 

1599. The only school board in your district has. 
adopted the compulsory byelaws, has it not ?—Yes. 

1600. You would anticipate that if there were more 
school boards they would adopt that provision ?— 
Undoubtediy I should think so. 

1601. (Sir _C. Du Cane.) Is Blackburn the only 
school board in your district ?—It is the only one in 
operation. There are two rural school boards lately 
formed, but they have not done anything yet. More- 
cambe has lately elected a board, and there is another 
about to be formed in a rural district. 

1602. (Mr. Brand.) In those instances are they 
united parishes for the purpose of forming the district ? 
—No, it comprises only the township of Morecambe, 
which is a populous place. ; 

1603. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is Blackburn an excep- 
tional town as regards the average number of children 
receiving education ?>—Yes, I believe it is. 

1604. Is it much larger than Preston, for instance 2 
—Yes, it is. 
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1605. My question has reference to the time previous 
to the existence of school boards ?>—As to the children 
there was a larger attendance in proportion to the 
population, and the education was of a higher character. 


1606. (Mr. Knowles.) But you stated that you 
thought that there was sufficient school accommodation 
if there was any compulsory means of making them 
attend ?—There is quite sufficient accommodation, snd 
that is the reason why they have not elected boards. 


1607. A board would not be necessary provided 
they could compel them to go to the present schools ? 
—No; not according to the present state of the law. 


1608. If where there are sufficient schools the local 
authorities, say the town council or the board of 
guardians, had the option of carrying ont compulsory 

wers of sending the children to school, do you think 
that that would have the desired effect ?—I do not. 
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1609. Will you explain your reason why ?—Because 


I think that generally speaking a town council may be’ 


very efficient for the purposes for which it is elected, 
and it may do the work for which it is elected ; but I 
do not think you can expect it to do work for which it 
is not elected, that is to say, educational work, and the 
same remark applies to boards of guardians. Neither 
town councils nor boards of guardians would profess 
any interest in education, or desire to improve it. 
Those bodies are generally composed of illiterate men; 
whose only idea is to. keep down the rates. Men of 
higher stamp come forward to serve on school boards. 

1610. Then you think that to have the compulsory 
clauses effectually carried out, it is desirable to have 
school boards ?—Yes, a body elected for the purpose, 
whatever you call it. Boards of guardians had com- 
pulsory powers under the Denison Act, but I never 
heard of their exercising the power. 


withdrew. 
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1611. (Chairman.) Youn are assistant secretary to 
the Committee of Council on Education ?—Yes, one 
of them. 

1612. The Commission wish to ask you what pros- 
pect the department has of a sufficient provision of 
schools within any given time, so that we might judge 
whether any recommendation dependent on that pro- 
vision might be effectual; can you tell us about what 
time you expect that there will be a sufficient supply 
of schools? —I think by the end of the year; very 
nearly the whole of the final notices have been pub- 
lished, and by that time the period for the purpose of 
the requirements being completed will have expired. 
But it is possible that some time may elapse before all 
the schools are actually in existence, and the teachers 
are appointed, and before the machinery is in thorough 
working order. But I think there is no doubt what- 
ever that by the middle of next year every single 
borough and parish in England, with insignificant 
exceptions, will be provided with efficient and suitable 
accommodation, so that every child will be able to go 
to an efficient and suitable school. 

1613. To what extent is the country already 
supplied ?—It is very difficult to say, if you mean by 
“supplied” actually in working order, but to a very 
large extent it is either supplied, or as we say in 
course of being supplied. It is impossible to say how 
many schools are in actual working order at present, 
or what amount of population they' cover, — even in 
London, for instance, although the supply is in pro- 
gress, it is certainly not completed yet. There are 
hardly any great towns where the supply is absolntely 
complete, , 

1614. So. that at this moment, if there was a legal 
provision that the condition of the Factory Act of 1874 
should be enforced, namely, that every child must have 
a certificate from a school certified by the Committee of 
Council, it could not be carried out >—No; but in all 
byelaws for compulsory attendance there is always an 
exception to meet that particular case. There is 
always a law specifying the excuse “ that there is no 
** public elementary school open which the child can 
“ attend within such distance not exceeding three 
“‘ miles, measured according to the nearest road from 
“ the residence of such child, as the byelaws niay 
“ prescribe.” That is a reasonable excuse relieving 
from necessity of attendance.---- 

1615. But, at present, that exception would apply 
very extensively ?>—Considerably. 

1616. I think you have returns that would inform 
the Commission to what extent the population is 
already what is called under the byelaws ?—There are 
these papers which I hold in my hand published once 
a month for the information of the department. I 
have got one here for the April of this year, and out 
of a total of a population of 22,712,266, there are 
11,461,511 under boards, and there are 9,856,041 
under byelaws. 

1617. That is to say, under the compulsory section? 

36769. 


—Yes, under the compulsory byelaws ; that is, in 
those districts where the population is under byelaws 
compelling children to go to school between certain 
times. 

1618. (Lord Balfour.) In addition to that, the 
whole of Scotland is under the compulsory byelaws ? 
—Yes, by the Act. 

1619. (Chairman.) Can you tell us whether to any 
extent the Education Act and the Factory Acts have 
clashed in the matter of school attendance ?—There 
have been several questions upon that. In most cases 
the byelaws are more severe than the Factory or the 
Workshops Act, and cases have arisen in which the 
question has been mooted which is to prevail. I 
have here a correspondence which took place between 
one of the inspectors of mines and the Home Office 
upon that question, and what the Home Office said to 
the Education Department when asking them for their 
opinion as to the meaning of the Act. I will just read 
the letter, which is dated the 9th December 1874 :— 
“ Tam directed by Mr. Secretary Cross to transmit 
“ to you herewith, to be laid before the Lords of the 
** Committee of Council on Education, the enclosed 
copies of a letter from Mr. Evans, manager of 
some iron works to which collieries are attached, 
“ who inquires as to whether boys between 12 and 
“ 13 are required to attend school when working 
“ under the Coal Mines Act, and of a memorandum 
“« made thereon by Mr. Dickinson, inspector of mines 
“ (to whom Mr. Evans’ letter is addressed). It ap- 
“ pears to the Secretary of State that, as the Coal 
“ Mines Act does not provide for the education of 
* boys between 12 and 13, a school board would have 
power to make byelaws compelling the attendance 
“of such children at school. Section 6 of the Mines 
Act allows the employment of boys of the age in 
question for not more than 54 hours a week, but it 
** does not say that they may not be employed for 
“ less. Iam to request that, in calling their Lord- 
“ ships’ attention to this matter, you will move them 
“ to favour Mr. Cross with their opinion thereon, and 
* to cause him to be informed whether they have had 
“« any case of this description already before them ;” 
that is signed by Mr. Liddell. The answer that was 
sent, after consideration, was this: “‘ My Lords agree 
“ in the interpretation put upon the Mines Regulation 
“ Act therein.” There was another case arose in 
which the Agricultural Children’s Act came in ques- 
tion, and the inspector sent a request to know whether 
we considered that the byelaw over-rode the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act, and we said we thought it did, 
on the ground that although it is declared that you 
shall attend school a certain number of hours or a 
certain number of days by the Act, you do not say 
“and no more.” The clause in the Education Act, 
which is the 74th section of the Act of 1570, says that 
we are to make byelaws “determining the time during 
“ which the children are so to attend school, provided 
“ that no such byelaw shall prevent the is i 
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“ of any child,” and so on, “ or shall require any child 
“ to attend school on any day exclusively set apart for 
“religious observance by the religious body to which 
“ his parent belongs, or shall be contrary to anything 
“ contained in any Act for regulating the education of 
“ children employed in labour.” “We say that it is 
not contrary. One Act says that youshall go for five 


days, and another Act says (the byelaw being an Act 


of Parliament) you shall go to school for 10-days. 
The one is quite consistent with the other, and so we 
hold that the byelaw is compulsory upon the children. 
1620. “Then the provision of the Mines Act, saying 
that a child must attend school 20 hours in a fortnight, 
would be over-ridden by the byelaws that a child 
might be made to attend for 250 hours in a year ?— 
Certainly. 
1621. Similarly could the half-time attendance of 
150 hours in the year be over-ridden by the ‘school 
byelaw ?—Yes, upon the same principle. I ought to 
mention there is a. case now being tried in Scotland 
upon this very point, and it is taken up to the Court 
of Session ; but of course, when we give this opinion, 
it is not authoritative, except so far as we allow in 
byelaws provisions of that sort which are clearly in 
excess of the requirements of the Factory Act; but 
then in the byelaw we insert a clause (it is copied 
from the Act of Parliament, in fact); “The time 
“ during which every child shall attend school shall, 
“‘ subject to the provisions contained in the Klemen- 
“ tary Education Act, 1870, and in these byelaws, be 
“ the whole time for which the school shall be open 
“ for the instruction of children of similar age: Pro- 
“ vided that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
‘ the withdrawal of any child from any religious 
« observance, or instruction, or inspection in religious 
“ subjects, and that no child shall be required to 
“ attend school at any time or in any manner con- 
“ trary to anything contained in the Act for regulat- 
‘¢ ing the education of children employed in labour,” 
In our opinion, the two provisions requiring various 
times of attendance at school are consistent ; but if 
they are inconsistent in the opinion of any court of 
competent jurisdiction, then the byelaw will not be 
upheld. : ; 

1622. Are you aware of any case in which proceed- 
ings have been taken before a magistrate in conse- 
quence of that or a similar opinion ?—I think a case 
did, come before some magistrates in the North of 
England by an employer of labour. They said that 
we had passed a byelaw which was utterly illegal. 
We said, if you think so, you must try it, but we shall 
adhere to the view which we take. 

1628. Is. it the declared intention of the Com- 
mittee of Council to enforce this interpretation ?—We 
do enforce it, because we have advised the Queen to 
sanction those byelaws which contain this provision, 
which according to some is contrary to law. 

1624. If the school boards become general may you 
not upset the most important provisions of the Factory 
Acts?—But we do not consider that we are upsetting 
these Acts. We consider the Factory Acts to pre- 
scribe a minimum amount of attendance, but that each 
locality may determine for itself whether it will not 
enforce a longer attendance than the minimum allowed 
by the Factory Acts. That is the view that we take. 

1625. It being understood that in many trades 
and manufactures the employment of children and 
‘young persons is necessary, and Parliament in the 
most recent Factory Act having been satisfied with an 
attendance of one-half the usual time or five days in 
the week, or an hour on every alternate day, will 
not there be very great collision between interests if 
the full school time be enforced ?—But then you see 
the byelaws are always proposed by the school board, 
and the school board are elected by the ratepayers; 
and therefore if the locality, through the ratepayers, 
object to the provision in question then they would 
turn out the school board and repeal the byelaws, 
therefore there never can be a collision between the 
locality and the law, as you may say. 

1626. That is, so long as the trades interested have 
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a predominant influence in the locality the school 
boards are not always removable at pleasure ?—But’ 
the members are. The members ate re-elected every 
three years. sig ~~ 

1627. (Lord Balfour.) You might have a collision 
for three years ?—Provided the school board did not; 
represent the locality, but it probably does. We have’ 
had no collision, in fact. + 

1628. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In most cases the: 
school boards have adopted the provisions of the 
Factory Act relating to the trade of the district, have. 
they not ?—No, they have generally gone beyond that. 

1629. Not in the textile districts, have they ?— 
Latterly, since the Agricultural Children’s Acts have 
been passed, they have gone a little back. I have got 
three or four laws here with me which clearly are 
dictated by the Agricultural Children’s Act, that Act 
has had a retrogressive effect as regards the time of 
attendance, and in one case a school board which 
had passed a more stringent law, after the Agri- 
cultural,Children’s Act had -passed, asked us to repeal 
the old byelaw, and to allow them to adopt, the time of 
the Agricultural Children’s Act, and we allowed it 
after consideration. % ie opis: 

1630. (Chairman.) May 1 ask you whether it has 
come under your observation that complaints have 
been numerous of the inconvenience of the varying 
regulations with respect to half-time attendance’ in 
schools ?—Personally, I have not seen anything’ of 
that. , ae ore 

1631. The reports of your inspectors have not com- 
plained much of the half-time attendance at school ? 
—Personally, I have not looked into that, and I have 
no knowledge of it. One inconvenience which has 
arisen is that most inconvenient of all things, a con- 
flict between the factory inspector and our inspector: 
The factory inspector sometimes insists that a school 
is efficient, and we say thatit is not. Then we order 
a school board on-the ground of deficiency, and after- 
the school board is up the children continue to go 
to what we call an inefficient school, but what the 
inspector of factories calls an efficient school. Then 
the ratepayers are compelled to build a school, and 
they say, it is very hard, we are made to build: a. 
school because you say the school is inefficient, and 
the factory inspector says it is efficient, so that our new 
school is of no use. In this case there is a direct and 
mischievous conflict. 

1632. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That difficulty is re+ 
moved as regards the textile districts by the Act of 
last year, is it not >—In some districts there is still a 
conflict ; at all events, in the mining districts. 

- 1633. (Chairman.) There are many trades, namely, 
all that are not under the Act of 1874, to which that. 
provision does not' apply ?—-Yes; but we have had 
one or two cases of great complaint upon that ground, 
and we have been unable to do anything. We are 
obliged to uphold our own inspector, and we are 
obliged to issue a requisition to compel the building of 
a school, and’ yet we cannot put an end to the ‘com- 
plaint. é. 

* 1634. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would extend the 
provisions of last year’s Act to the case of all fac+ 
tories ?—Yes. When we ask about it’ we are told 
that nothing but the grossest inefficiency ‘can autho- 
rise a factory inspector to declare a school inefficient. 

1635. (Chairman.) As a matter of your own 
opinion, should you be in favour of establishing a 
uniform age below which no child should’ be’ em- 
ployed in labour. I think I should, and my ground 
is simply this, that we have out of a population 
of 22,000,000, 9,800,000 under byelaws. Now 
those byelaws having been passed with the con- 
sent of the locality, and being actually exercised with 
the concurrence of the locality, have almost fixed the 
age of 10 as the age at which a child ought to go to 
school full time, that is, morning and afternoon, and 
will admit of no exception at all. The byelaws lay 
it down that children from 5 to 10 years shall eon- 
tinually go to school, and shall only be exeused for 
some necessary reason. Therefore, I think it is pretty 


clear that if 10 were the age fixed for the whole 
‘country there would not be much difficulty in enfore- 
ing it. | P 
“636. There would appear already to be a wide- 
spread sentiment, as represented by the elected hoards, 
that there chowid be such a, limit of the number of 
years of school attendance ?—I think so. I ought to 
mention, perhaps, that of course the population in 
boroughs is much more largely under boards than in 
parishes, that would have to be taken into account. 
1637. Do you think that such a condition of itself 
would go far to produce the good effects of a cumpul- 
sory law ?—J think it would. I think that if a child 
goes to school constantly from 5 to 10 the chances 
are that you will get him to go from 10 to 13 punc- 
tually, in consequence of the benefit that be would 
have got by having attended regularly from 5 to 10. 
1688. Supposing it was made a condition of em- 
ployment to take effect within a reasonable time that 
a child should have attended so many years at school, 
and should continue to attend at half-time after being 
employed a certain time, do you think practically that 
that would have indirectly the effect of a compulsory 
Act ?—Yes; but Ihave a very strong objection to have 
2 penalty upon children employed in labour which 
would. not fall upon children not employed in labour. 
Because if you say that a child the moment he gets 
to work is to be deprived of that work unless he has 
attended school, while the children tumbling about 
the streets are not compelled to go to school at: all, it 
is fatal. You would scarcely be able to enforce such 
alaw. Byelaws never could be enforced if penalties 
were merely visited upon children going to work 
without going to school, because the effect would be 
that you would give a premium to the grossest idle- 
ness, and encourage every kind of vice. You would 
visit the penalty upon the comparatively industrious 
child and the industrious parent. If you are to pass 
byelaws preventing uneducated children from working 
they lead directly, in my opinion, to the necessity of 
passing byelaws compelling all children to go to 
school. 
1639. But the whole of the Factory Acts assume 
the right of requiring school attendance: on the part 
of the children ?—That is the great defect of the 
Factory Acts. For instance, one of the chief evils 
that I have ascertained arises thus. Supposing there 
is some particular occupation that is under a Fac- 
tory Act or a Workshops. Act, and another occupa- 
tion that is not, the child who is under the Factory 
or Workshops Act is compelled to go to school, and 
the other child who is not under this particular law is 
not compelled to go to school. There are most griev- 
ous complaints from the parents of those children 
who are under the Workshops or the Factory Act, on 
the ground that the children of their next-door neigh- 
bour, who is just as much at work in some. way or 
other, are not compelled to go to school. There is 
great discontent on this score. , . 
1640. My question presumed that all the children 
who were in any way employed for wages would be 
subject to similar restrictions ?—But then you leave 
out that great class the gutter children, or street Arabs 
as they are called. That makes it worse. If you were 
to'take all the children employed in labour, and leave 
out the-idle ones, you would simply, as I say, give a 
remium to idleness. 
*°1641-2. Then you provide for the gutter children 
in a separate way ?—Yes, but still it is very difficult 
' practically, unless you have a law applying to all the 
children between certain ages. The Factory Acts are 
good as a supplement, you get an additional string 
to your bow, by saying that the employer shall see 
that the child attends school or has. attended.school ; 
but besides that you must have the further provision, 
you must compel children between certain ages to go 
- ©1648. You think that an indirect compulsion would 
be such a mere palliative that you would be sorry to 
see the public zeal diverted from more important 
objects ?— No ; I would take either plan or both. 
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If it were put to me, will you take that or nothing, I 
would certainly take the Factory Act rather than 
nothing at:all; because it has had an enormous effect, 
and it covers an enormous ground. I do not mention 
this to throw any kind of cold water upon improving 
the Factory Acts, but merely to show that the other 
plan of general compulsion would be more successful 
and more easily enforced. 

1644. Bearing in mind that we have only got as 
far as we have by slow steps and by gradually accus- 
toming the people concerned to fresh restrictions ?— 
Yes; I quite agree that the factory legislation is 
quite correct in principle, but only defective. 

1645. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would not say 
that with regard to the educational requirements of 
the Factory Act above the age of 10?—No; up to 10 
should be full attendance; but afterwards you would 
go on to have partial attendance on the condition of 
passing a certain standard. 

1646. You might meet that in the case of children 
not at work, that they should still be required to give 
fuil attendance ?>—Yes, f 

1647. Then you would give a premium to an indus- 
trious parent instead of to an idle one, would you not, 
if you allowed half-time education to those earning 
wages, whilst requiring full attendance from those 
who were idle ?-—Yes. 

1648. Have a sufficient number of school boards in 
the country districts adopted the compulsory byelaws 
to enable you to judge at all as to the feasibility of 
making such a system national ?—There are 1,120,000 
in England and 234,000 in Wales under byelaws in 
the country parishes. 

1649. But many of those parishes are practically 
towns, are they not ?—I have not got the detail. 

. 1650. A parish includes everything save a cor- 
porate town or a town under a local board ?>—Every- 
thing except a borough. 

1651. As a rule, those parishes are not confined 
to rural districts >—No. : 

1652. Can you tell us how the compulsory byelaws 
work in the country districts ?—As far as I know, 
I have never found any difficulty ; they seem to work 
satisfactorily certainly. 
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1658. And without any great friction ?>—No, I do © 


not think there is. 

1654. Have you the materials in the Education 
Department to enable us to form any opinion as to 
the comparative efficiency of the different educational 
provisions of the different labour laws, for instance, 
the Factory Acts, the Workshops Act, the Mines 
Act, and the Agricultural Children’s Act ?—I do not 
think we have any means of knowing that. 

1655. By the Act of 1874, section 12,.no child is 
to be allowed to work full time under the age of 14, 
unless: he has obtained -a certificate from a person 
authorised by the Education Department of having 
attained such a standard of proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic as may be from time to time 
described ; that standard of proficiency is stated by 
the Education Department, is it not >—Yes. 

1656. That section comes in force, I believe, on the 
Ist of January 1876 ?—Yes. 

1657. Have you any means of saying what standard 
can be safely adopted?—No, that is beyond my 
province. / 

_ 1658. We have been told that some efficient schools 

decline to receive half-timers on the ground of being 
full; that excuse is not likely to apply, I understand 
you to say, much after next year ?—No, unless.of 
course there may be a favourite school, and that raises 
a very difficult question. There sometimes are two or 
three schools, and if they were all attended equally 
there would be ample room forall the children ; but 
where there is some favourite school the children 
crowd it, and unless there is some arrangement made 
it is a very difficult question. , 

1659. You think there will be no practical difficulty 
in insisting upon attendance at an efficient school ?—I 
do not think so. i 

1660. (Mr. Brand.) Take a town in which there is 
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no school board, would not there be a great number of 
children under the age of 13 engaged in retail shops 
or as errand boys, who, failing a school board, would 
not come under the Factory and Workshop Acts as 
regards regulations as to attendance at school ?—Then 
of course there are no byelaws. 

1661. They would not come under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, and they would not come under the 
Education Act,,and therefore would probably not be 
under any compulsion >—Just so. 

1662. Would not this case practically illustrate the 
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inequality and injustice of which you spoke, which 
would be incurred by any system of indirect compul- 
sion ?—No doubt. 


' 1663. That it would restrict one class of labour for 
and not another ?—No doubt, and that happens in 
fact where there is a board in one parish and no board 
in the other parish. 


1664. That could only be remedied by a system of 
direct compulsion, which would supplement the indirect 
compulsion under the labour laws ?—That is so. 


The witness withdrew. 
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1665. (Chairman.) Are you the vicar of Lye in 
Worcestershire p—Yes. J 

1666. You have been so for nine years, have you 
not ?>—Yes, in charge of that parish, it being a centre 
of the nailing district. 

1667. During that time you have had great oppor- 
tunities of seeing the small trades of that district ?— 
Yes, for 12 years I have known the nailers. 

1668. Your own parish consists of about 8,000 
people, chiefly employed in nail and chain making >— 

es. 

1669. Do you know what amount of the population 
round there is employed in similar trades ?-—There 
are, I should say, about 30,000 nailers. 


1670. Employing a great number of women and 


children >—Yes, a great number. 

1671. It is very laborious work, is it not?—It is 
from the length of hours, not from the absolute work 
itself, I think, except in the case of the links of large 
chains, and large nails. 

1672. In the case of large chains and -nails the 
work is very hard ?>—Yes, the work is very hard. 

1673. Even that done by women ?—Yes, it is, too 
hard for women. 

1674. Is it within your knowledge whether the 
attendance at school, as required by the Workshops 
Act, has been carried out there ?—Only very lately, 
only since the appointment of an assistant sub- 
inspector, who is now working the district. 

1675. Do you think that the people are opposed to 
the Act in that respect ?—The Act was so long a 


. dead letter, that they got not to believe that it was to 


be worked at all, and therefore, they are rather 
opposed to it at present. I see no difficulty in it, if it 
is thoroughly worked. 

1676. Do you think that the people submit cheer- 
fully to the Act when it is put before them ?—Yes, I 
think so, considering the roughness of the population. 

1677. Is there a disposition to employ women and 
children as long as they are allowed to do so ?—-Yes. 

1678. In fact until the Act limited the hours, they 
worked extremely long hours, did they not >—Yes ; 
there were no limits at all excepting bodily strength. 

1679. When there were no legal limits they worked 
extremely long hours ?—Yes; quite so. 

1680, Can you say whether it is the habit of those 
particular trades to work only on certain days of the 
week ?—It is; especially of the nail trade. 

1681. Then do they make up the time ?—The first 
two days of the week they work very little, and then 
they work very late on other days. I have heard 
them working up till 12 o’clock at night very often. 

1682. Have you a personal acquaintance with the 
schools of the district ?—Yes, an intimate acquaint- 
ance. 
1683. Beyond your own parish ?—Yes; I inspected 
the schools for the diocesan inspection for Dudley, and 
the rest of Worcestershire, part of the Black Country. 

1684. Do you know whether the half-time system 
was effectual or not in the matter of school atten- 


dance ?—Very inefficient indeed. In fact, as I said - 


before, it -was .quite a dead letter until the last few 
months. I may state that I went into our schools last 
week, and the master told me that he had 55 half-timers, 
and this time last year he had only five. 

1685. Do you think that that is the result of more 


efficient inspection ?>—That is the result of the assis- 
tant sub-inspector’s work. 

1686. Do the schoolmasters find great inconvenience 
from the half-timers coming in amongst the other 
children ?—Considerable. 

1687. Is that inconvenience greater if the atten- 
dance is only on certain days, rather than the half of 
each day ?—Yes. 

1688, Is that within your own knowledge ?—Yes, 
quite so. ; 

1689. How do they manage to place the children 
in classes when they only came oné one day and one 
another day in the week ?—They are obliged to do as 
well as they can. When the half-timers are very ig- 
norant they have to be put in very low classes. 

1690. ‘Those at half-time being uneducated before ? 
—Completely almost. eas 

1691. Do you think that the people would be dis- 
posed to submit to compulsory education ?—Yes, I 
should say so. 

1692. Do you think that that class will be disposed 
to submit cheerfully to sending their children to school 
when it is required of them ?—I should say so ; much 
more so than 10 years ago. 

1693.-They are growing up to the system ?—Quite 
So. : 

1694. Should you be in favour of a minimum limit 
of age hefore which children should not be allowed to 
go to work ?—Certainly, and the nailers themselves 
would be. 

1695. You say that your own opinion is that it is 
desirable in every point of view ?—In every point of 
view ; physically, morally, and socially. 

1696. But these very people in these trades are quite 
prepared for it ?—Quite, I should say; I may state 
that there was a large meeting when these Bills were 
under consideration, held under the presidency of 
Lord Lyttelton, in my parish, and the nailers, with 
one consent, agreed that no child ought: to go to 
nailing under 11 years of age; that was almost the 
only unanimous conclusion that they came to. 

1697. Would they be equally disposed to all children 
being required to attend school as whole timers some 
years before beginning work ?—I think so. 

1698. At present are little children employed in 
various ways instead of going to school P—Great 
numbers are. 

1699. We have heard in other districts of children 
being very much employed in taking care of the in- 
fants of women employed in work; is that the case 
with you ?—It is specially so in my parish. As a rule 
girls are taken from the infant school at seven years — 
old, and they get no more schooling all the rest of their 
lives. 

1700. What standard do you think might fairly be 
exacted if that course was adopted before a child of 10 
was allowed to go to school in such a population P— 
Not more than the second standard. 

1701. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The 35 half-timers in 
the schools that you mentioned are all under the 
Workshops Acts and not under the Factory Acts ?— 
The five were under the Factory Acts, but the 
additional number were all under the Workshops 
Acts. 

i702. Do they attend alternate days or irregularly 
or half of each day ?—They generally attend half the 
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day, tor the sub-inspector has endeavoured to make it 
the rule. It is very desirable and can easily be done 
in the nail trade. 

1703. You think that in the nail trade there would 
be no hardship in altering the provisions of the Work- 
shops Act and making the half of each day compulsory ? 
—Not in the least. 

1704. Have you any school boards in your neigh- 
bourhood ?—Not in my parish. 

1705. Have you any sufficiently near for you to be 
able to judge of their effects >—Yes, they have done a 
good deal, I think. 

1706. Have they been able really to enforce the 
compulsory byelaws ?—Fairly so; they are consider- 
ably improved. 

1707. Do you consider that the half-day system 
of attendance at school is very superior to the alter- 
native ?—Very. And as regards the nail and chain 
trade, there is no difficulty about it at all. 

1708. Are you satisfied with the results in the case 
of those who do attend the half-day ?—It.is too soon 

to be able to say. 

1709. (Lord Balfour.) You say that girls are taken 
away from school at seven to mind the infants and 
young children now, but you think that the parents 
would acquiesce in the children not employed in the 
nail trades being kept at school the whole time until 
10 or 11 years old ?—I think they would soon get 
accustomed to it. My own views are very strong 
about this. The girls, I believe, area class that need 
legislation most. They are earning 2s. a week for 
their parents, and they are receiving no education 
whatsoever. We have had in the afternoons at 5 
o’clock, when they are at leisure for an hour, a school 
for the girls to teach them something, and we have 
very often had 120 gathered, without the slightest 
difficulty, from the streets. I remember examining 
36 of them, and I found only four able to read words 
of one syllable. Those are the mothers of the future 
generation. 

1710. Supposing those children that are minding 
the younger ones were forced to go to school, who 
would take their places, would it drive the women at 
present employed out of work ?—They might have a 
double set of children for nursing ; the women would 
not be driven out of the trade; that would be almost 
impossible in the nail trade. 

1711. (Mr. Knowles.) Has machinery been intro- 
duced at all into those trades in your district ?—No, 
not as yet. It is a declining business, and will soon 
be superseded by machinery. ‘The nailers have been 
very much kept down by the opposition of machinery, 
of course; at present it seems to be rather flourishing, 
but it has been in a very declining state for many 
years. 

1712. You said that the nailers would consent to a 
minimum age before attending work; does that dis- 
position arise from a desire to have their children 
better educated, do you think ?—I fear not: 

1713. Do you think it is from a supposition that 
that would create a greater demand for male labour ?>— 
Quite so. 

1714. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the nail making 
chiefly carried on in the parents’ homes ?—Entirely. 
Each one has his small shop, and that is the difficulty 
of the whole thing, the enormous number of work- 
shops to be inspected. There are 10,000 workshops 
in Mr. Brewer’s, the sub-inspector’s district; and it 
seems to me utterly hopeless that he can, single handed, 

enforce the Act; and I venture to suggest that an 
under inspector should be appointed of a different class 
to him, more of the rank of the: metropolitan police, 
or persons of that class, who should live in the place 
and enforce the Act for a time, at any rate. I con- 
ceive that it is impossible for one man to take charge 
of 10,000 workshops. __ 

1715. (Lord Balfour.) You mean something of the 
class of policemen ?—Quite so. 

1716. Would they not resent the interference of a 

man of their own class p—No, I think not, if he was 

not a man of the district, not of their own place. 
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1717. Do you not think that they would be jealous 
of a man of their own class being put in authority 
over them ?—No, I think not; they would look upon 
him in the light of a policeman. 

1718. (Chairman.) Even if they were obliged to 
attend school half the day without more inspection, it 


' would be impossible to prevent their being worked 


overtime at night, for example ?—Very difficult, and 
especially in the summer. Wailers, as a rule, rest in 
the middle of the day, and work in the mornings and 
evenings. 

1719. Do you know enough of the people there to 
say whether you think that the hours of work per- 
mitted by the law are too long for women and children ? 
—Yes, I should say so for young children, and I 
should suggest that some restrictions should be laid 
upon the class of nails that women are allowed to 
make. There are enormous spike nails, huge things, 
eight inches long, which are made by women, and in 
the same way immense chains, far too big for any 
woman to make ; and I would suggest that some re- 
striction should be put upon the work of women. 

1720. They have to lift a great weight in making 
chains, have they not ?—Yes, the men themselves say 
so, but it is from the same motive as you suggest, the 
hope that they will increase their own earnings. 

1721. Do you think there is great infant mortality 
in consequence of the neglect of children by their 
mothers ?—-Very great, and it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. 

1722. Supposing that there were compulsory bye- 
laws by which those little girls who look after the 
children were compelled to go toaschool instead, what 
do you think the people would do about their children ? 
—I fear that they would not mind much so far as their 


. infants are concerned, but it would do the little girls 


good to be at school; as long as the women are nailers 
the infants must be neglected. 


1723. Would it lead to baby-farming, do you think, 


on a large scale ?—I should think they would have as 
I say a double set of nurses. 
1724, You mean for half time nursing ?>— Yes, 


1725. (Mr. Knowles.) But those women work very 


near their own homes, do they not ?—They work 
absolutely next door, in a shop beside their home. 

1726. So that they do not leave their children so 
far >—No, not so far as in a factory. ° 

1727. With regard to their sleeping in the day in 
summer time and working in the mornings and 
evenings, is not that in consequence of its being 
pleasanter to work then >—Quite so. That is why I 
think it would be scarcely possible to enforce the 
restriction of the Factory Act that the work should 
be done from 6 in the morning till 6 in the evening. 
It would be very undesirable for them to do their hot 
work in a close pokey shop in a very hot day with a 
very hot fire, and by far the best time to work is from 
5 till 9 in the morning. 

1728. And from 4 to 8 or 9 in the afternoon ?— 
es 

1729. With regard to their working up to 12 at 
night, as you have mentioned you had heard them 
working, I suppose that would be very exceptional ? 
—Quite exceptional, and not the least needed. They 
may do their work when they please, but they often 
please to do it extremely late. They would not be 
working every night up till 12 o’clock. 

1730, (Chairman.) Probably that would be at the 
end of the week ?—Yes, at the end of the week, on a 
Thursday and Friday. . 

1731. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Could you say at all 
how many hours of work per week they have on the 
average ?—I should think not more than 10 hours a 
day. 

1732. Is Monday kept very strictly >—Monday is 
usually a holiday, as a rule. Those that are more 
thrifty will work on Monday, but as a rule it is a 
holiday for all women as well as men. 

1733. Should you be in favour of having a maximum 
number of hours of work per day, leaving the nailers 
to fix those hours for themselves ?—If it could be 
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worked I should be in favour of it certainly, but I do 
not see how it can be worked if you give them a very 
long time to choose between. 

1734. What amendment should you propose: to 
make as to the hours in the existing Workshops Act ? 
—I think the great thing is to get the children at 
school half the day ; that secures a certain amount 
of time out of the shop. 

1735. But for women what ais you say ?—For 
women I feel that there is very great difficulty, and I 
think the difficuity is the inspection. How can you 
prove that a woman has worked overtime. 

1736. As long as they work early and late it is 
impossible almost for any inspection to detect. those 
things ?—It is hopeless. 

1737. (Mr. Knowles.) How would you deal with a 
case where a women and her husband are both work- 
ing together under the same roof in their own home, 
and simply a wall between with a door ; how do you 
propose to interfere with the labour of those women ? 
—I do not see how you can ;I think the point rather 
is to prevent the women having such a hard class of 
work to do. 

1738. But if they choose to do it in their own 
homes, how can you prevent it?—But on the other 
hand there are many drunken men who put their 
women to the most terrible hard work, and the women 
ought to be protected from that. It is the same thing 
as was done when women were forbidden to go down 
pits. 

1739. They could not do that in their own houses ? 
—No, but still a large nail is so unsuitable for a 
woman to make, that I think she ought to be as much 
forbidden to do that as to go down a pit. 

1740. Were you ever down a pit >—Continually. 

1741. Did you ever see any women working down 
there ?—No, that was stopped long before I knew 
anything about the district. 
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1742. (Chairman.) Is there anything that would 
oceur to you that would be useful to.our inquiry as to 
how far other industries could be levelled up to the 
Factory Act of 1874?—I think I have told you my 
own. experience in that matter. The point that seems 
to me to be most important as to those children is. 


‘ enforcing the half-time system as regularly as possible 


by means of assistant sub-inspectors. 

1743. It is your opinion that in such trades as you 
have been speaking of more latitude would be. neces- 
sary than in large textile factories >—Quite so. Ido 
not know what is the law with regard to large iron 
works. There certainly is some extension of the hours, 
because they continually work: late at “6 there... In 
fact it is the only suitable time. ; 

1744. (Mr. Knowles.) They continue at work night 


and day, but there are’ relays of hands, are there 


not >—Yes. 


1745. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I suppose in a parish 
where there was a school board, and the compulsory 
byelaws were adopted, the school visitor might enforce 
half-time attendance ?—I should think he would do a 
great deal, but Mr. Brewer, the assistant sub-inspector, 
has many ‘parishes where there are board schools, and 
he still finds an immense deal to be done. 


1746. (Chairman.) It must be a matter of time, I 
suppose, to accustom them to a stricter system ?— 
Quite so. The first Workshops Act was to be en- 
forced by a local authority, and we had no local autho- 
rity. We are neither town nor country ; there was 
no local authority, and therefore the Act was not 
worked at all. Then it was put on to the inspectors, 
but the inspectors could not work it, because of the 
immense area they had to travel over ; and now that 
this assistant has been appointed, it is beginning to be 
worked, and I should say it would do well if it was 
strictly feted Meg 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next, at 12 o’clock. 
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1747. (Chairman.) You are an inspector of schools 
under the Committee of Council for the Leeds district ? 
—Yes. 

1748. Will you tell the Commission what the extent 
of your district is ?—My district extends over eight 
poor law, unions. 

1749. What are the towns which it includes ?>— 
Leeds and Wakefield are the only large towns. 

1750. How long have you been in the district ?— 
About three years. I was appointed to Leeds in 
April 1872. 

1751. Were you an inspector previous to that ?—I 
was second inspector at Sheffield for one year previous 
to that. 

1752. Are there mines in your district as well as 


- factories ?—Yes. 


1753. You inspect schools attended by children 
working both in factories, mines, workshops, and other 
industries >— Yes. 

1754. Do those children attend school under the 
provisions of the different Acts ?—Yes. ; 

1755. The rules, of half time attendance at school 
vary under the different Acts, do they not >—To some 
extent. 

1756. The Mines Act providing for the attendance 
of children 20 hours in a fortnight, and the Work- 


shops Act for 10 hours a week, do you find that they 
take advantage of that option and attend on irregular 
days?—I do not think it is common. I was unable 
to obtain statistics on that point on account of the 
short notice which was sent’ me, but from what I 
can gather Ido not think that attendance on alter- 
nate days iscommon ; half-time is much more common 
I think thau the alternate day system. That refers 
to pit children. Under the Workshops Regulation 
Act, I think they never take advantage of the alter- 
nate day, or it is the very rarest case if they do. 

1757. Then do all the workshop children in your 
district generally attend half of each day P—Yes. © 

1758. Do you not hear complaints of irregular at- 
tendance on the part of workshop. children ?—Very 
great complaints. 

1759. In what respect particularly is their attend- 
ance irregular ?—It appears to me from what I have 
seen that until very recently the Workshops Act was 
very much disregarded indeed, and I think that the 
attendance up to a very recent time was exceedingly 
irregular, but I think that the indirect action of the 
school boards has. made those provisions rather more 


_ strictly enforced. 


1760. Are school boards peherlly established in 
your district?—In my district I should think there 
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are in addition to the two large towns 18 other school 
boards, but I must specify that: in very few of those 
- have the byelaws yet been carried out, so that my 
evidence: must be chiefly in connexion with large 
towns; with Leeds especially. I have had chiefly to 
do with’ Leeds which had’ a population’ at: the last 
census of 259,200, which occupies perhaps two-thirds 
of my time.) | > . . 
1761.:In Leeds has the compulsory section of the 
Act been adopted ?—Yes. | a . 
1762. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With great success, has 
it not?-With very great success indeed, in round 
’ numbers ithe average attendance in the’ schools has 
risen from’ 13,000 in 1870 to 28,000 in 1875. in 
1763i°( Chairman.) Do the school board byelaws 
over-ride the provisions of the Factory Acts ?—I 
think I must make some explanation with respect 
«to the byelaws of the school board. The byélaws at 
Leeds ‘compel attendance up to a given age, and ther 
they provide an educational test before working half- 
time, and another test before working full time. In 
the Code of 1874 a provision came into operation 
by which labour certificates might be granted by 
a’ school board, and that did not depend’ upon any 
educational test at all; that simply depended upon 
the exigencies of work, poverty, and so on. Those 
labour certificates will to a very great extent over- 
ride the byelaws; in fact the educational test has 
very much fallen into abeyance, and the labour certifi- 
cates have already greatly superseded the educational 
test., ‘I have some figures which I obtained from the 
clerk of the board. ‘In 1873 the school board system in 
Leeds was thoroughly at work, and at that time, there 
were 70 exemptions given under an education test to 
work half-time, and there were 16 given to work full 
time. In 1874 there were only 19 permissions to 
work half-time, and seven to work ‘full time, and 
during the present year, as far as I can gather, about 
_ 28 exemptions have been given. It therefore appears 
to me that the byelaws have been very much over- 
ridden by the labour certificates! A great number of 
these ‘certificates have been given by the school board. 

1764, Are you speaking of attendance full time or 
half-time ?—When I gave those figures I was re- 
ferring both to full time and half-time. In 18738 
there were ’70 half-time, and 16 full time. 

1765. Do you mean that the exemption of beneficial 
employment is admitted in the case of a child below 
10 who ought to be attending the whole time ?— 
No exemption is given to a child below 10 years of 
age. es 

1766. In the exemption that you spoke of just now, 
did you mean that they are given to children who ought 
to be attending school full time ?—No, I did not mean 
that. I meant that exemptions were given without 
any educational test, without the children first passing 
in a particular standard, but they are rather given 
on account of poverty of the parents and different 

_ circumstances of that kind, but not adhering strictly 
and rigidly to the byelaws. The byelaws enforce the 
rigid test of passing a certain standard, but these 
labour certificates do not have in view that test 
at all. 


1767, The purport of the evidence which you have 


just given is that the byelaws are administered with 
a "good deal of indulgence in consideration of the 
condition of the parents >—I might almost go further 
than that. I should say that the byelaws, so far as the 
tests are concerned, are in abeyance to a great extent; 
_ they are not enforced, and those labour certificates 
really supersede: them in the case of Leeds. 
~ 1768. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are those children 
aa. in factories P—No, not in factories, but with 
‘d'to a vast variety of their employments not 
regulated, we have no power to interfere by the 
Factory Act and the Workshops Regulation Act. 
* “1769. To what sort of employment does that refer ? 
“There are small handicrafts, such as boot making, 
match making, and some which you might call opera- 
tive employments, such as in quarries, which do not 
come under any Act, 
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1770. Do not those trades which you have men- 
tioned come under either the Factory or the Work- 
shops Act ?—I think there is some difficulty about 
some of them ; there are different interpretations given 
to them, but possibly some of them would come more 
especially under those exceptions, suchas milk boys, 
errand boys, wherry boys, boys in shops, and also 
quarry boys; the Acts seem to have no power over 
quarry boys. I’ do not ‘mean to say that those other 
industries do not’ come under the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act. 
‘1771. Have you any complaints from the. school- 
masters of the inconvenience caused in the schools 
by the irregular attendance of the Factory or Work- 
shop children ?—The Workshops Regulation Act. has 
been by ‘the action of the school board: very: much 
more enforced and I hear very few complaints of the 
bad attendance of factory children. 
~1772. Is it found that under the half-time system 
factory children are able to keep ‘their places in 
school ?—Yes, I should say so. 

- 1773. I mean, are they able to keep their places 
with children attending whole time as to progress ? 
-_No, fT should demur ‘to that. 

1774. How are those’ half-time children placed in 
the school ; are they taught separately, or is it only 
that they lag behind in the classes >—Some schools 
are’ almost exclusively half-time schools, which are 
only attended by half-timers ; in other schools the 
half-timers are in a strong minority.” I think we must 
distinguish those two classes, with half-timers proper 
of course every provision is made for them, and they 
keep ‘their places and pass up regularly, but. in a 
school where there is only a minority of half-timers 
they are apt to be neglected ; the teachers probably 


- will find that they are more difficult to deal with, and, 


perhaps, in some cases, do not’ pay so much attention 
to them as they do to the other scholars. There are 
very great complaints made in the schools where half- 
timers are the minority, of the difficulties in working 
the routine of the school. 

1775. Do you find any difference between half-time 
children who have had previous education, and those 
who came to school for the first time as half-time 
children, in the degree in which they can keep up 
with the rest of the school ?—I should say a very 
great difference, indeed. eblqu 

1776. Do you say that because of the evident truth 
of it, or from your own observation ?—I think I could 
point to examples of that kind. There are one or two 
exclusive half-time schools in my district, where the 
system of half-time has been going on for some con- 
siderable time, and where the parents are better in- 
structed, and in such cases the children come to school 
well prepared; they come to school before they work 
half-time, and I can refer especially to a case which 
I have in my mind, the case of the Greenholme 
school, of which Mr. Forster is the manager ; that is 
exclusively a half-time school, and there the half- 
time children are, perhaps, quite on a par with the 
children of other good schools in my district ; that 
is an instance of a very good half-time school. In 
other cases, where the education of people is not so 
well looked to, we often find that the children come to 
school for the first time when they wish to work. I 
refer to avery large half-time school in Leeds, the 
school of Messrs. Marshall ;-in that school, which is a 
very large school, I am told that on two pages of 
their admission register for 1874, 7%ths of the child- 
ren came to the school simply for the sake of getting 
work, in many cases not having been to school before 
or having been at some very inefficient school. ( 

1777. (Mr. Brand.) Were those children resident 
in Leeds ?—I cannot speak as to that, but they were 


thoroughly ignorant and neglected children who came 


to school simply for the purpose of getting work. 
1778. (Chairman.) It is very important, is it not, 
in order that the education under the half-time system 
should be efficient, that there should have been some 
previous education ?—All important. 
1779. Should you say whether, as a ae gigi 
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attending school under the half-time system are only 


up to standards below what would correspond with 


their age ?—-I should say that that was certainly true. 
Inthe half-time schools, as a rule, we find children 
of very high ages in the lower standards. That is a 
distinctive peculiarity of half-time schools. 

1780. But do you find that where there has been 
previous education the half-time children keep pace 
with others of their age attending whole time ?—I 
should say hardly. In the good schools they very 
nearly will, but not quite. 

1781. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You have not seen 
any increasing tendency to adopt the alternate day 
system since the passing of the Act of last year >—Not 
at all. I have not so much experience in the district 
as some others with regard to those particular kind 
of schools. 

1782. (Chairman.) Should you prefer yourself to 
see a child attend school the half of every day, per- 
haps coming in the afternoon when he has been 
working all the morning, or attend on alternative 
days ?—I should very much myself prefer that he 
should attend on the half of every day. 

1783. Even if that was the afternoon ?— That 
certainly would be a great drawback, but by the half- 
day system I do not understand that. I understand 
it to be the afternoon one week and the morning the 
next. I have not thought about afternoon attendance, 
the afternoon attendance generally being shorter than 
the morning of course would be a very great draw- 
back. 

1784. Still you think children would learn more 
than by the alternate day system :—Yes, I think so 
certainly. The teaching would be much more con- 
secutive. 

1785. Are you aware whether in your district there 
is an indisposition or a readiness on the part of 
parents to send their children to school ?—I should 
say a great indisposition. 

1786. Is that because of their grudging the labour 
that they lose ?—I think so to some extent; but 
I am hardly qualified to give an opinion upon the 
subject. I simply take into account the prosecutions 
that are issued, and the difficulty of the task which 
I see the school board has in enforcing the laws. I 
have no available means of testing the feeling of the 
people. I simply see the results, é 

1787. There is no doubt that it is submitted to with 
reluctance ?—I should say certainly with reluctance. 

1788. You inspect the schools in agricultural dis- 
tricts, do you not ?—Yes, I do.. There are one or two 
of my unions almost exclusively agricultural unions, 

1789. Do children escape from the school board 
in order to work in the fields ?—Yes, to a great 
extent. 

1790. Do you think that the children in that dis- 
trict work at the younger age at which they may work 
at agricultural and then go to factories afterward ?— 
I am hardly able to say that. That would possibly 
apply to the agricultural schools on the confines of 
the manufacturing districts, but I do not think it 
would to the others. There is a great separation 
between the two districts; agricultural district and 
manufacturing district. 

1791. Are you in favour ofthe imposition of a 
certain standard of proficiency before a child is ad- 
mitted to labour at all >—I am in favour of it. 

1792. What ,standard would you consider might 
fairly be exacted at the age of 10 ?—I think I should 
be disposed rather to work prospectively in the 
matter, and say a year hence the first standard. 

1793. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is that at 10 years of 
age P—Yes, that is at 10 years of age. I think we 
should go gradually to work; and I should say a 
year hence the first standard, and possibly hereafter it 
might be raised; but I think it would be well that 
it should be introduced very gradually. 

1794. (O’Conor Don.) To what age would you 


continue that prohibition ?—I should be strongly dis- - 


posed to continue it under the recent Act to the age 


of 13 and then have a further test at 14 if they ~ 
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cannot pass the third standard. The standard is not 
mentioned in the Act; it says: “From time to time, 
“ as shall be determined.” 

1795. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would you continue the: 
first standard from 10 to 18 ?—TI should not ‘say that,’ 
but that would be the first; we should do it at first 
gradually. 

1796. (Chairman.) And you think that that might 
be beneficially substituted for the condition of mere 
school attendance ?—I should say that it would be 
very much preferable. 

1797. (O’Conor Don.) Then if a child did not’ 
pass it, although he might be physically fit for work, 
and however poor the parents might be, you would 
prevent his being employed ?—I should say that, look- 
ing to the future welfare of the child, I should prefer: 
that he should pass in -that standard before he was 
10 years of age, or else learning to read thereafter 
would be very great drudgery ; and in his own inte- 
rest I should say that his passing the first standard 
would be all-important. 

1798. Assuming, that he were not able to pass at 
10 years of age, I understand you to say that no 
matter how physically capable he might be of work, 
and no matter how poor the parents of the child 
might be, you would not allow him to work ?—I 
should be inclined not to allow him. 

1799. How long would you continue that prohibi- 
tion; supposing he were not able at 11, would you 
say still that he should not work ?—I think that I 
should be disposed to make no special rule as to that, 
but simply lay down the rule of 10. 

1800. And when he reached 11, what then ?—Then 
I suppose he would be allowed to work, but I should . 
lay down no special rule of that kind. 

1801. (Chairman.) “You do not think that it would 


_be necessary to provide for cases in which a child 


after 10 years of age failed to pass ?—I think not. 
Passing the first standard is so: exceedingly easy, that 
I think there would be no difficulty at all about it. 

1802. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you ever come 
across cases of habitual dunces who could not master 
the first standard ?—I think that such cases are very 
rare indeed. 

1803. (Chairman.) In your district do the boards 
of guardians carry out the Act of 1873 requiring 
children to go to school whose parents are in the 
receipt of out-door relief ?—In my own experience 
personally I have only had one case of a pauper child 
exempted from school. 

1804. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Then all the children 
do go to school ?—That is the only case which has 
come under my observations A boy, whose mother 
was in receipt of relief, came to me desiring permis- 
sion to work full time on account of passing the pre- 
scribed standard. - 

1805. You are aware that under the Act of last 
year no child is to work full time after the 1st of 
January under the age of 14, unless he has passed a 
certain standard to be fixed by the Education Depart- 
ment ; can you say what standard would be fitted to 
the circumstances of Leeds ?—I should venture to fix 
it only at the third standard at first. — 

1806. Hoping ultimately to raise it >—Yes. 

1807. Do you think that the third standard might 
safely be fixed next January ?—I think it might safely 
be fixed. 

1808. You stated that the compulsory byelaws of 
the Leeds School Board had been obeyed with some 
reluctance ; can you tell us what effect they have had 
in improving the attendance of children at school ? 
—They have had very considerable effect indeed, the 
average attendance has increased most considerably. 

1809. Under the Workshops Act children are only 
obliged to attend school 10 hours a week; has the 
Leeds School Board been satisfied with that amount 
of attendance for those children ?—Yes, I think so, - 
They have told me that this Act has been very valu- 
able to them in bringing the direct action of the law 
to bear upon the children. It is rather different from 
the action of the-byelaws. If you find a child at 
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work in a workshop you say that he is offending 


against a direct law; if he is simply employed in one. 


of those other employments he is only offending 
against the byelaws. When he comes under the direct 
law you are able to apply to the factory inspector, and 
prosecutions are instituted in that way. 

1810. Have you observed whether the children 
employed under the Workshops Act attend school 
worse than those who are employed under the Factory 
Act ?—So far as my information goes up to very 
recently the Workshops Act was practically, a failure. 
Now its provisions are being more complied with, but 
I cannot state any figures ; it is gradually improving. 

1811. But at present do you think that the children 
under the Workshops Act are generally getting as 
good an education as those who are under the Factory 
Act ?—I should hesitate to say so. 


1812. With respect to your recommendation that 


no child should be allowed to be employed in factories 
who has not passed the first standard, should you 
extend that recommendation to those who are engaged 
in other employments ?—Yes, I should. 

1813. To those engaged in agriculture, for instance ? 
—Yes, certainly to agriculture, 

1814. To those who are employed as errand boys ? 
—Yes; to all legitimate employments for hire. 

1815. And to those engaged in domestic services ? 
—Yes, I should say so. I can only define it as I have 
just done, by saying “all legitimate employment for 
“hine,?? 

1816. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would you extend it to 
the case of the employment of children under the 
same roof as their parents ?—-I should very much like 
to extend it to that also. 

1817. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Are there any in- 
stances of agricultural parishes where the school 
boards have adopted the compulsory byelaws ?—I do 
not think I know a single instance in my district of 
an agricultural parish where the compulsory byelaws 
have been enforced. 

1818. (Lord Balfour.) With regard to your last 
answer, do you know of any instance in which a 
school board in an agricultural parish has , taken 
compulsory powers, but has not been able to enforce 
them ?—School boards in agricultural parishes are 
so rare, and have so recently been formed, that I have 
not any very accurate information as to them. 

1819. (Mr. Brand.) With respect to the ages of 
workshop children, you know that under the Work- 
shops Act, they are compelled to attend school only 
10 hours in each week; is it not the fact that ‘they 
attend those 10 hours at school during the two first 
days of each week, that is to say, they attend five 
hours on Monday, and five hours on Tuesday, and 
are free the rest of the week ?—As arule I have not 
observed in my district that the alternate day system 
hag been adopted. I have not had yery extensive 
experience of that, but as far as I can gather of it it 
has not been adopted. 

1820. I think you are rather confusing between 
three systems; there is the alternate day system, 
there is the half day system under the Factory Act, 
and there is the system under the Workshops Act, 
which enforees the attendance of children merely for 
10 hours in each week ; there is no alternate day system 
provided for those people by the Workshops Act ?— 
No, possibly I may have misapprehended the question. 
I have heard of no case where children’s attendance 
on the first two days of the-week has been adopted ; 
that has never come under my observation as yet. 

1821. You have stated that you would like to apply 
a preliminary test, as | understand, prior to employ- 
ment in the case of all children employed in any work 
for hire; would you do that by a general legislative 
enactment, or by leaving it in the power of the local 
authorities ?—I should very much prefer a general 
legislative enactment. 

1822. Do you think it would be possible by a 
general law to meet the case of all children, for in- 
stance, in agriculture, while the half-time system could 
not be applied ?—I think that in that case exceptions 
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might be allowed; but I think that those exceptions 
should be determined by the compelling authority 
whatever that compelling authority might be—possibly 
the district hoard. The district board might recom- 
mend open seasons in the case of harvest and hop 
picking, and so on; but I think that discretion should 
be left to the local authority. 

1823: Would not it in your opinion be more prac- 
ticable to have a system of direct compulsion through- 
out the country, leaving it to the local authorities 
and school boards to make byelaws to meet the cases 
of all occupations in which children are employed 
other than those that come under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts ?—I should prefer direct compulsion 
prescribing the test by law. 

1824. Of course if your proposition was carried out 
of a partial and indirect system of compulsion in the 
case of so many children, you would want a very large 
increase to the staff of inspectors, would you not, in 
order to carry it out >—I should have thought not. 

1825. Would not that duty be better done by the 
visitors of the school board ?—In my opinion it would 
be better done by some independent authority rather 
than by the school board. 

1826. Then you would leave the school board to 
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deal with no children except those who are not em-— 


ployed in labour ?—I think I should hardly say that, 
because they would deal with all children from the 
age of five to 10, and although I should wish an 
independent authority, by which I mean the Educa- 
tion Department, to carry the test into operation, I 
should wish the school boards to enforce attendance 
just as at present. 

1827. After the age of 10, as I understand you, you 


_would propose that in all those laws affecting the 


education of children the labour laws should over- 
ride the powers exercised by the school board under 
the Education Act of 1870?—I do not think I quite 
meant that. 

1828. For instance, supposing a child is under the 
Workshops Act, and the school board visitor comes 
to the parent of that child and asks the parent 
why the child is not at school regularly on the half 
days, the parent will answer ‘ Because the child is 
“ under the Workshops Act.” Therefore in that case 
the Labour Act over-rides the Education Act. I 
understand your proposition to be that not only chil- 
dren under the Workshops and Factory Acts, but 
that children engaged in all occupations should be put 
in the same category ?—Should submit to the same 
test. 

1829. And that test is not to be applied by the 


‘school board ?—I should prefer that it was applied 


by some independent authority, as it generally is at 
present. 

1830. By what authority ?—It is generally enacted 
in the byelaws that the inspectors of schools should 
examine a child and pass it in a particular standard. 
Occasionally the byelaws give the alternative of the 
school board, but as a general rule the byelaws enact 
that the inspectors of schools should take it upon 
them, 

1831. As I understand you, all the exceptions 
which you would have in favour of children engaged 
in certain occupations should be inserted in one general 
enactment, and should not be left to the discretion of 
the local authority ?—No, I would have a direct 
compulsory law enacted, but I should. leave in certain 
occupations certain open seasons to be appointed by 
the district board. 1 think it would be impossible to 
earry out the half-time system in rural districts. 

1832. (Chairman.) When you say, “By the dis- 


~ © trict board,” that would be a change in the present 


law, which leaves the discretion to the magistrates in 
petty session ?—I think that the magistrates have no 
authority at all at present. 

1833. The present law is in section 8 of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act, 1873 : “ A.court of summary 
“ jurisdiction in any petty sessional division may, if 
“ it thinks fit, upon the written application of any 
“ person or persons occupying in the aggregate not 
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“ Jess than 300 acres of land in such ‘petty sessional 
‘“ division, issue. a notice declaring the restrictions 
“ imposed by this Act on the employment of children 


tobe s. fp onded therein, for the period to be named 


“ in such notice” ?—That is under the special pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Children’s Act, but it does 
not refer to what I meant. I am rather looking to 
the difficulty of carrying out direct compulsion, for 
which in my opinion district boards might be ap- 
pointed who should carry out compulsory law, and 
those district boards should have the power of making 
exemptions in particular cases. 

1834. (Mr. Brand.) Take the case of errand boys 

at Leeds that are not under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. Is it not the practice now of. the school 
board to make byelaws to meet that special case ?— 
I think not. In my district they have with a view to 
the labour certificates divided them into certain classes, 
as errand boys, wherry boys, and children employed 
at home, and they have given those labour certificates 
to certain classes of them without making particular 
inquiries, but with certain other classes they have 
gone into the facts of each case, and have granted a 
labour certificate. 

1835. Is it within your knowledge that the school 
board in London has met that case, and made an 
exemption in favour of certain children who are bene- 
ficially poaployed ?—I have seen such a case in the 
papers. 

1836. Do you not think that that is a fair way of 
earrying out a system of compulsion ?—Of carrying 
out the present law I should say it was. I think 
better than by the old byelaws. 

1837. '-And that that could be better done in 
London than any system of indirect Balter ag ce 
Yes, I should #ay'so. 

1838. What is applicable to London is applicable to 
other large towns, is it not ?—I am hardly familiar 
enough with the cireumetances to say that. 


1839. You would meet by your proposal the case 
of all children that were employed, but how would you 
meet the case of children that were not employed at 
all ?—I think the school board would step in in that 
case, 

1840. Where there are no school boards, how 
would you act?—Where there are no school boards 
my idea is that a-disirict board should be appointed. 
That is the idea that I have in my mind, that district 
boards should cover the whole of England. 

1841. District boards which should haye the power 
of school boards ?— Which should have ‘certain 
powers. 
board, but speaking rather prospectively. 

1842. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there any children em- 
ployed on the canals and rivers in your district ?— 
I have very little experience of them. I think hardly 
any at all. I cannot, speak as to the canal children. 
There are canals in my district, but I think it is 


in very few cases that the parents live within my — 


district. 

1843. Have you any 1: ans of ascertaining the 

state of education amongst children employed on 
canals and rivers ?—No. . 
_ 1844, You do not know any means ?—I suppose 
an inquiry might be made by some special commission 
or some special officer as 10 where the houses of the 
bargemen were, and whether their children went to 
school. Some special inquiry of that kind might be 
made. 

1845, With reference to agricultural children, how 
do they compare | in an educational point of view with 
those in manufacturing districts ?-—It is very hard 
indeed to institute a comparison. As a rule, I suppose, 
we should say that their intellects were not so sharp, 
and that they.had. not the quickness of the children 
in manufacturing towns. In the best managed schools 
they pass equally good examinations, but possibly one 
would say that, their intelligence was not so sharp. 

1846. You said, I think, that there were not many 
children, employed in mines in your district '—Not 


T am not referring to the present school — 
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many; there are not very imany schools” ato ‘by 
miners’ children. © 

1847. (O’Conor Don.) 'I presume from what’ you? 
havé said that ‘you are in favour of direct compulsion 
all over the country ?—Yes. 

1848. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In ‘the event’ of direct 
compulsion being established all over the ‘country you 


would still retain’an educational test previous'to the’ 


employment’ of children at 10 years of age ?—Yes. ’ 

1849: You look’ upon that as a valuable supplement 
to the system of universal compulsion ?—Yes. — 

1850. In the purely agricultural districts’ under 
your inspection, have you found a greater disinclina- 
tion upon ‘the part of parents to have their children 
educated'than in large towns ?—It is rather hard to’ 
answer such a genéral question’as that. I am scarcely 
able to compare the two ‘lasses. Amongst the lower 
class of a town ‘population’ probably there ‘would be 
more disinclination’ than amongst the lower classes of 
an agricultural population. ©” 9 

1851. Do you’ consider the refuse of a town popu- 
lation a lower class than: the lowest’ class of an agri- 
cultural population ?—TI should say’ so. 

1852. (Chairman. .) [suppose with halting éhitdion 
there is very little time for what i is’ called “« extra sub- 
“ jects” ?—Very little indeed. 

1853. In the case of girls there would be no time 
for needlework, would there not?—They give them a 
certain course of needlework. 

1854. With girls attending school for half-time can 
they afford an hour for needlework?—Yes; they do that. 

1855. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Was Mr. Marshall’s 
school that you spoke of just now entirely a half-time 
school ?—The girls’ school is ‘toa great extent half 
time. It is a very large school indeed ; I fancy one 
of the largest in England. 

1856. Can you tell us the number of scholars in 
that school ?There ‘are on the books 1,199 children, 
and the average atténdance is‘at present "901; I have 
some figures of those that were examined last year in 
two departments of the school; in the boys 248 were 
examined, and the passes were 85 per cent. ; of the 
girls 207 were examined, and the passes were 96 per 
cent. ; very high indeed, and it is a very well managed 
seliool in every respect. ~ 

1857. Was that the proportion obtained from’ chil- 
dren, {éths ot whom came not having had any previous 
education ?—That refers to the lowest part of the 
school ; probably they do not come under examination 
at all, ‘probably they would not be able to pass any 
standard, 

1858. (Chairman. ) With reference to a question 
which T asked you just now, whether the master’ of a 
school. hada difficulty in’ getting the half-time chil- 

ren up to a standard at which he would get the 
capitation raté, would not there be a temptation to 
neglect such work as needlework, or to give as'little 
time to it as possible >—The mnepector then ought to 
step in and prevent it. 

1859. At present there is no allowance for needle- 
work; but there is a penalty for its being badly 
taught, is there not ?—Yes, under the New Code of 
1875 there is a provision made by which’ needlework 
may be treated as what is called an “extra subject.” 

1860. Provided the standard be ‘attained on the 
necessary subjects ?—Yes, precisely so. 

1861. But it is very important indeed, is it not,'to 
girls of that class that needlework should be efficiently 
taught ?—I think very important’ indeed, most im- 
portant. 

1862. Would it in your opinion be an additional 
ground for requiring ’ previous proficiency to their 
coming on as half-timers ?—-I should say so. ‘If the 
Commission will allow me, I should say that there has 
been an attempt at this very school of which we are 
speaking to exact this test.’ Although it has been un- 
successful, there are reasons which explained why it 
has been unsuccessful. On July the Ist, 1869, there ~ 
was a minute of the managers of Messrs. Matshall’s 
school, which was this : “ Resolved that no child from 
be 12 schidol beé taken ori'at’ thie mill asa half-timer 
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“ until able to pass Standard IL, Aes the -present, 
“ Standard i) and no child to be taken on full time 


« until able to pass Standard TIT. (2.¢., the present, 


“ Standard II. ).” An objection was raised to that on 
the part of the teachers, and a minute further was, 
passed on August the 4th, 1869: “ 'The teachers’ ob- 
“ jections to “the minute of J uly the. Ist were con- 
“ sidered by the committee; it was decided that no 
“ alteration should be made in it. for the present, but. 
“ there is to be a report again on its working in 
« the girls’ school. ” On November the. 8th, 1869, 
the following minute was. passed :, .“ Referring to 
“ the minute of July Ist, respecting children being 

“ taken on at the mill as bale timers, it was résolted 
“ that it should be modified so far as to consider 

« eligible for employment those who are able to pass 
« the first standard.” That was that the minute was 
rather modified. Now as to the success with which 
it was applied. The oyerlookers of the mill were 
required not to take children on at the mill before 
they had. been admitted at school., The overlookers 
eame to the school, therefore, and it always happened 
that. the children most suitable, i in all other respects, 
were below the standard; the. suitable ones could of 

- course get work. elsewhere, and if they had not been 
allowed to take those children who could not pass the 
standard the Messrs. Marshall would have deprived 
themselves of hands. Still from the. school. children 
were sent first, that.is, preference was given to children 
being taken on: at the mill-from the. higher classes, and 
after the higher classes were exhausted: the remainder 
were taken from, the lower classes who had not passed 
the standard.. With respect to full timers a minute:of 
the 4th of May 1871 states, that: . “The overlookers 
“ at the mill are ordered'to make inquiry of the teacher 
“ whether children. whom it..is. proposed to take from 
“* being half to full time fulfil the educational require- 
“ ment laid down by Messrs. Marshall. , .In the event 
“ of any child being so transferred without application 
© to the teacher complaint must be. made to the head 
“ overlooker.” On the whole it may be said that the 
application of this test was unsuccessful, it was found 
that it could not be worked. ; 

1863. Because , it was. only applied in. one works? 
—That is precisely the reason; the reason was because 
it was confined to this. particular mill. .They found 
that this rigid. test. was, inapplicable. and could not 
be carried out, and therefore it may be zagerded, as 
an unsuccessful application of it. 

1864. (0? Conor Don.) , Was, the standard. ito 

reduced to the first standard. 2—Yes, it,was reduced 
to the first standard for this reason, that.the children 
would naturally go to other employments where there 
was no test exacted... 

1865. (Mr. Brand.) You say that there are l, 199 
on the roll of that.school?— That is the number. 
‘There is an infant school. as well ; that is. the whole 
number.in the whole of the schools, 

1866. What proportion would the infants: ied of 
in the three schools ?—There are 249 infants, on the 
books: 

1867. (Chairman.) You do not think that the 
children were in any way picked, that they were only 
the best children that were presented for examination 
when so high a per-centage passed ?—To some extent. 
There were some withdrawn. It generally happens 


that some children are withdrawn from examination, | 


and the inspectors are supposed to take ‘care Thee the 
number is not excessive._ 


1868. It was not excessive in tide ‘case No, it was 
mot very excessive. Some ‘had ‘left the school, and 
about 17 were kept back on account of ignorance. 

1869. (ur. Brand.) Would ‘not there be great 
injustice in fixing any preliminary test’ prior to com- 
pulsion being universal, ‘for this reason, because the 
children would come in fr om country districts i in which 
their education had not been insisted upon, and they 
would not be allowed to work for their livelihood on 
account of their ignorance ?—T think the great thing 
to look for with regard to children is, that if a child-is 
not a to read at all at the age of 10 the study of 


$1, 


reading would, if he only attends half time, be so ex- 
cessively difficult that he would not probably attain it 
in after, years. 


‘1870. My question was as to compulsion being 


- uwiversal, and pointing to the injustice that would be 


inflicted upon certain children ?—I am rather looking 
forward to the enactment of a compulsory law. 

1871. I asked you whether injustice would not be 
done if you applied a rigid preliminary test prior-to the 
employment if children, and for this reason, that if the 
compulsion was not universal in the country children 
who had lived in certain districts where their education 
had not been insisted on would come in and would. not 
be allowed to work. for their livelihood on account 
of their ignorance ?—Yes, I should say it would be 
so, but as I stated before I should not ; propose to adopt 
this test directly. 

1872. (O’Conor Don.) You are aware that there 
is no compulsion at all in Ireland ?—There is not. 

1873. Would, not it be unjust to the children of 
parents who perhaps had come over in very indizent 
circumstances from Ireland to an English town, ‘that 
they should be debarred from employment, there being 
no such law in their own..country ?—There might be 
apparent injustice in that case; but, as 1 said before, 
I think the welfare of the children must over-ride that. 

1874, I would gather. from your previous answers 
that. you have not considered at all whether you 
would allow a child to be employed without passing 
any standard ; you said that you would not allow a 
child at the age of 10 years to. be employed, but have 
you considered whether you would allow. a child of 
a greater age than 10 to be employed without passing 
any standard ?—I think that, question was put to me 
before and I.said that I would not make any enactment 
with. respect to that from year to year. I would. not 
say that if they could. not :pass at 11 they should be 
forced to do so at 12. 

1875. But supposing that this law which you 
suggest were passed, that no child should be. employed 
in any work whatsoever at the age of 10 without 
being able to pass some particular standard of educa- 
tion, vand supposing that a child at the age of 11 came 
over, we will say from Ireland, where there is no 
compulsory law, and sought employment in.any town 
in England, would you say that that child at the age 
of 11 should be debarred from employment 2_No, 
certainly not, so far as we are legislated for at present. 

1876. At present you would merely confine it to 


the age of 10 ?—Yes, at present, I would. 


1877. Over the age of 10, you would leaye things 
as they are ?—Yes. 

1878. (Sir C, Du Cane.) Have you formed in your 
own mind any idea as to the period which you would 
allow to elapse before you would institute this legis- 


‘lation ?—It' certainly should not be applied yet ; per- 


haps some nine years might elapse. I should have 
it rather to depend upon the general legislation of 
the country. I think it is'a thing to look forward to 
in time, but I would ‘not specify avy particular time. 
Ifa compulsory law was passed next year, we might 
say two years; but I should not like: to answer that 
question definitely. 

1879. With two years’ previous notice, you think 
that very few children would’ be unable to pass No. 2 


' Standard at 10 years of age ?—I think there ought not 


to be. 

1880. (Lord F. Cavendish.) A ‘child of average 
good intelligence that had\been at school for two 
years could pass Standard No. I.?— That depends 
upon the age at which it went to school. 

1881. Take the case of a child without education 
and with neglected attendance; at, 8 you think that 
two years attendance would exiable him’, to. pass 
Standard No. I. ?>—Yes, I should say so,» certainly. 
Standard No. I. is very elemenitar} y, indeed. 

1882. Do a large proportion of ‘the children’ em- 


ployed in Leeds come in from a distance, ‘or are most 


of them natives ?—There is, I should. say, a consider- 
able proportion that. come from a distance. 
1 A considerable number of Trish, I suppose ? 
M 2 
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—I fancy in round numbers the population of Irish 
in Leeds is something like 22,000. 
1884. Do you suppose that the native children at 


The witiiess 
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1885. (Chairman.) Are you senior inspector of 
schools under the Committee of Council ’—Yes, 

1886. What is your present district ?—Practically, 
the districts of Manchester and Oldham; also the Isle 
of Man. 

1887. The schools inspected by you are attended 
by children of very various classes I suppose, are they 
not, factory children, workshop children, mines. and 
agricultural children ?—Except in the Isle of Man 
I do not see now many agricultural children. I have 
inspected all kinds of children, because when I began 
I had a very large district, the whole of Lancashire, 
Westmoreland, Cumberland and the Isle of Man, but 
now, r restricted as I am, practically speaking, to schools 
in and around Manchester, and in and around Oldham, 
there is scarcely an agricultural school that I visit. 

1888. Have you always, since you have been an 
inspector, been in that part of England ?—Yes,’ the 
whole of that time in the North-western district. 

1889. Is your district now fully supplied with 
schools, or neariy so ?—Manchester and Oldham are 
fully supplied with schools. 

1890. You see a great deal, do you not, ae the 
working of the half-time system ?—Yes, I have done 
so fora long time. When I said that my districts were 
fully supplied with schools, I should have added that 
there are a few outlying districts which are under con- 
sideration as to whether they shall have boards or not. 
But generally speaking, they may be said to be fully 
supplied with schools. 

1891. To take the case first of factory children, do 
you find that many children attend school for the first 
time as_half-timers ?—That has been so; I think it 
is growing less so, but it has been so certainly. Be- 
fore any attempt at compulsion was brought about 
that was so to a considerable extent. 

1892. Then it is to the operation of the school 
boards that the earlier attendance is chiefly due ?— 
The parents have been very negligent and the school 
boards are doing something, 

1893. Are there still many children in the schools 
who have had no previous education until their coming 
on as half-timers ?—Yes, there is a very fair sprinkling 
of such children. 

1894. Do you hear many complaints from the 
schoolmasters on that score  — Yes, they do com- 
plain ; it is their business rather 10 complain, to 
account for the inefficiency very often of their 
children. ‘ 

1895. Are there many children in the mixed 
schools who fail to pass the standards on the ground 
of having no previous education and not being able 
to keep up to the standard of the school; I mean 
schools in which factory and other children are 
mixed ?—As a rule I think that those who have come 
under the Factory Acts have, up till now, fairly held 
their own against others, especially for the last 12 
years, since the time of the Revised Code, when the 
subjects of instruction became more limited, and that 
is to be accounted for by the great regularity of their 
attendance, 

1896, I suppose that in those large towns many 
schools are almost’ wholly composed of factory chil- 
dren ?—No, very rarely indeed. In the whole of 
Lancashire I think I have only known two schools 
entirely composed of half-time children. Those two 
schools were one in Rochdale and one in’ the suburbs 
of Rochdale, and J think that in the whole of Lan- 
cashire there were no other schools entirely composed — 
of factory children. 

1897. Can half-time children keep pace ath 
whole time children, as a rule ?—They have done so 


hitherto. 
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Leeds are superior in education to those who come in. 


_from a distance ?—I am afraid that I am not able to 


answer that question, 


withdraw. 


KENNEDY examined, 


Now when compulsion is beginning to be 
exercised, and when the subjects of instruction are 
about to be enlarged and varied, J should doubt 
whether they would for the future ; but I think that 
they have hitherto. 

1898. As regards what are known as “ necessary 
“ subjects,” do. you think that they would have no 
difficulty in keeping pace with the other children, 
provided that they had. some previous education ?—I 
think that they certainly have done so. 

1899. But it would make a great difference, would 
it not, whether they had received previous education 
or not ?—Undoubtedly. As to the whole-time child- 
ren, although many of them have received education 
from an early period of age, there has been very 
great irregularity of attendance on their part ; the 
whole timers bave been most irregular in their at- 
tendance. But the factory childre en have been so 
regular that that quite accounts for the way in which, 
I think, they have held their ground. 

1900. But the half-time system would allow very 
little time for extra subjects, would it ?—Quite-so ; 
that would be henceforward the way in which partly 
owing to the whole timers being compelled to attend 
school and partly owing to the enlarged curriculum of 
instruction the whole timers will for the future pro- 
bably get a better education than the half-timers. 

1901. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If a child has attended 
school regularly up to 10 years of age from five years, 
he would have passed nearly all the necessary stan- 
dards and would be ablé to devote most of his half- 
time to the extra subjects, would he not?—No, I 
think not, for the standards only begin for a scholar 
when he is in his eighth year. 

1902. If he went to school for five years would he 


' have learnt reading, writing, and arithmetic in a good 


school during the five years ?—Children at five years 
of age do not learn much when they first come. A > 
little may be done for some children between five and 
seven years of age. But I deprecate much pressure 
before seven, 

1903. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose that the greater 
average of children have not attended school from 
5 to 10, have they ?—Up to now they have not, not 
with any regularity at all. 

1904. (Chairman.) I suppose there is little time 
for sewing in the case of girls where they are only 
attending school ‘half-time ?>—Very little indeed ; I 
think that that is a very important question. I do 
not think that. much needlework, if any, should be 
required of half-time girls in school time. 

1905. And yet it is a most important thing with 
that class of people that they should learn sewing, 
is it not ?—I am afraid I am a little of a heretic upon 
the subject of needlework to be done in school. I 
do not go with the tide at all. I think that it could 
be learnt for the most part at home. And with regard 
to half-timers, I should like to see needlework ‘only 
required as a home lesson from half-timers. 

1906. May I ask what you mean by “only re- 
“ quired” ?—i wish to see girls really receive some 
intellectual education, and how the half-time girls are 
to do that if their time is to be taken up with 
needlework in school I do not see ; and as I am really 
anxious for their intellectual education and their intel- 
lectual progress, I'am very much opposed to seeing 
any length of time in school given, to needlework by 
any child, and especially by half-time girls. 

1907. If they were required by direct or indirect 
means to attend schools the whole time up to the age 
of 10 they could learn sewing during that period, 
could they not?—I should be very glad if it could 
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be so, and if it could then be dispensed with, and the 
girls could really get some intellectual training and real 
intellectual development. ‘The more they got that, the 
more they would see really the necessity for, and the 
importance of, practising needlework, and they would 
learn it at home and practise it at home. They would 
see the importance and usefulness of knitting, darning, 
making button holes, sewing on buttons, and so on ; 
and they would see it far more when their intellects 
were developed and they became sensible cultivated 
But half-timers have no chance with the 
great pressure of needle work put upon them. 

1908. Have you been able to ascertain in any 

eneral way whether the children attending half-time 
fall much below the proper standard of their ages in 
the standard to which they attuin P—My impression 
is that for many years they have not done so. 

1909. We have seen a report privately obtained from 
the Stockport School Board, from which it shows that 
the great majority of the half-time children have not 
got beyond -the first and second standards. To you 
think that that would be true generally ?—No, I do 
not. ah : 

1910. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Up to the present 
time there is a proportion that have not got above the 
first and second standards in your schools ? — Yes, 
both whole timers and half-timers. 

1911. (Chairman.) Are you' aware that atten- 
dance in the case 6f workshop children is much more 
irregular than in the case of factory children ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

1912, It is much less enforced ?>—Much less. All 
the factories are visited; but under the Workshops 
Act I do not suppose that the officers, however able 
they may be and however industrious, with their 
present staff will know more than one in 10 of the 
shops nominally under their charge. 


1918. And even where attendance is given by © 


workshop children, are you aware of the wide option of 
hours and days attendance allowed by the Workshops 
Act causes serious inconvenience >—Of course it causes 
inconvenience to their education I consider, because 
everything depends upon theré being a little instruc- 
tion every day. Just as we do not cram ourselves 
with food or with medicine all at once, so it is also 
with reference to mental education ; it should be little 
by little every day regularly, just as much as with 
food and medicine for the body. : 

1914. Do you know whether the option given by 
the Factory Act of 1874 to children to attend on 
alternate days instead of half days is much takeu ad- 
vantage of in your district ?—No, I do not know that 
it is much, but I should not believe in its being 
effective. 

1915. Do you think that a child would learn much 
less under the alternate day system than under the 
half-day system ?— Yes, I do think so, much less. If 
think that the Workshops Act should be assimilated 
to the Factory Act, and the education should be half- 
time, little by little every day. 

1916. It would greatly add to the difficulty of 
teaching those children, some children attending half 
the day, and some alternate days, and some two days 
a week as under the Workshops Act, would it'not ?— 
Yes, I think it would-be too complicated. 

1917. But that is the case at present, is it not ?—It 


is, [ believe. 


1918. As regards the attendance of children in strict 
conformity with the Workshops Act, you speak very 


unfavourably, as I understand ?—I speak unfavourably 
“both in respect of what is required educationally 


and also with regard to the insufficiency of the en- 
forcing body. The Workshops Act was a nullity 
when it first becan. It was left to the local authorities 
to carry out. No doubt there has been an improve- 
ment ever since officers have been appointed by the 
government to look after it, but still the enforcing 
authority is yet very insufficient, and I believe every- 
where that the gentlemen who are endeavouring to 
carry it out want under them a kind of police to look 
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after the shops. They cannot possibly do the work 
with the present staff. 

1919. Under the present law and with the present 
means of administering the law, you cannot hope for 
efficient education amongst this class of children ?— 
No, I think not. I am not quite sure whether it 
would not be better altogether to withdraw from the 
Workshops Act, anything connected with the educa- 
tion of the children wherever there are school boards, 
and leave it to the school boards and the factory 


inspectors. I think that the thing would be done 


then more upon one system and more efficiently. 

1920, You would have one uniform system applied 
to all children ?>—Yes. 

1921. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would it be possible 
do you think, for the school board visitors to en- 
force the education provision of the Factory Act 
and the Workshops Act, instead of leaving it to the 
factory inspectors? —I have not considered that 
question, but I should prima facie regret withdrawing 
anything from the factory inspectors who have been 
so very efficient and done their work sv well and so 
usefully. I should think that the factory inspectors 
and the school boards might go on concurrently. 

1922. (Chairman.) Do you think that it would be 
in the power of the factory inspectors to enforce the 
attendance of children, considering the great number 
of establishments which they have to visit >—Yes, I 
should think that the factory inspectors might, and 
they have done so, I think. 1 refer to factories where 
not less than 50 persons are employed. I am exclud- 
ing workshops from my mind. 

1923. I mean considering the great number of 
workshops that they would have to visit; supposing 
one factory sub-inspector has 4,000 or 5,000 workshops 
under him, if there were no other means of enforcing 
regular school attendance, but his occasional visits 
and his inspection of their certificates, that would 
hardly be sufficient, would it?—No. What I think 
is that the factory inspectors carried out efficiently 
the old Factory Acts; but the Workshops Act is not 
efficiently enforced for want of an adequate staff. 

1924. I understood you to say that you thought 
that the factory inspectors and their officers were 
the proper persons to see that the Acts were obeyed 
in the matter of attendance at school by children in 
workshops as well as factories ?—Concurrently with 
the school boards; and the school boards might take 
part of the work which is done by the workshops 
inspectors now. What is now done under the Work- 
shop Act would have to be divided between the factory 
inspectors and the school board, wherever there were 
school boards. 

1925. You think that we must look to the school 
boards to enforce the educational provisions of the 
Factory Acts ?—Of the Workshop Acts to a great 
extent I should certainly ; but .where there were a 
large number of children collected as there are at 
present in factories, then I think the factory inspectors 
would work it better than the school board; I say all 
that under correction and offhand, but I do not think 
that under the Workshops Act much has yet been 
effected as regards the educational provisions of it. 
In fact there are many defects in that Act; I read it 
oververy carefully yesterday and it seemed to me 
very defective. 

1926. All our evidence has shown that it has not 
heen entirely satisfactory ; but it is admitted to have 
been a tentative measure ?—Yes.. I noted yesterday, 
in reading it over carefully what seemed to me to be 
many deficiencies. One deficiency in the Workshops 
Act which I have heard of before, is that a child must 
have been at work the whole of the previous week, so 
that if a child had not been at work on one day there 
is no penalty for its not having been at school. That 
I have heard spoken of, and I noticed the words in the 
Act, under which that comes: ‘Every child who is 
“ employed in a workshop shall attend school for at 
“ least. ten hours in every week during the whole of 
“« which he is so employed ;” so that if for any cause 
whatever he has not been employed cong one day 
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the Act cannot be enforced. It. is apparently an im- 
portant deficiency ; they cannot prosecute if he has 
not been at work any one day in the; previous week. 
A certificate that he has been’at, school is not requisite. 
Then there seems to be no power-here as to the nature 
of the school which the child shall attend ; and that, is 
a yery important thing where there are no school 
boards ; and now that SA can be an efficient school 
everywhere throughout the kingdom, I should think 
that in any Act for the future, a requirement should 
be made that a child should ‘be- attending what is 
technically called an efficient school. The power to 
require this is prospectively given to the factory im- 
spectors Another thing which, is not. required .in 
this Workshops Act which is required in the Factory 
Act is that the hours of work should be hung up 
in the workshop. I should think that that would be 
very important, 

1927. Those things which ‘you are now referring 
to are manifestly imperfections as compared with the 
Factories Act, and our attention has been called to 
them by the factor y inspectors, and your corroboration 
of their testimony is very valuable; but perhaps it 
would be as well if you did not go further than those 
parts that bear directly on education, because although 
what you say is thoroughly true and confirmed by 
others, it would be as well not to widen our inquiry, 
but as we wish to obtain information from you espe- 
cially on matters of education, I would venture to ask 
you whether you would think it important that a 
certain educational standard should be required of 
children before they are allowed, to rank. as. half- 
timers ?—I have always regarded that as the most 
important and most valuable thing that could be 
done in combination with compulsion. I should not 
make it at all oppressive, I would only retain the 
age of eight which is required at present; but I 
would require that before a child shall go to work 
it shall have been able to pass what is called the 
second standard which is expected from children of 
eight, that isto say, that they should be able to read 
easy narratives, to work arithmetic up to simple divi- 
sion, and. be able to spell with tolerable fairness easy 
narratives. Ifthat were done. a great deal would be 
done, because then the parents would. see the great 
importance of sending their children early to school, 
and also of seeing that when they were at school they 
learnt something. This would: be the greatest step in 
advance that I think could possibly be made. 

1928. Would you be content to require for one year 
or two the first standard as a condition until they had 
erown up to the higher requirements ?—No, I do not 
think that I should be content with the first standard, 
t means so little, a child of six can pass it. Especially 
if compulsion is to be rigidly applied and a child is to 
be made to come to school at five, he would be easily 
able to pass the first standard at seven,.and pass the 
second at eight, and eight is the age named in those 
Acts at which a child may begin to be a half-timer. 
I should wish for the second’ standard. certainly as 
being 4 something. 


1929. Of course if compulsion were once universal - 


there would be no difficulty whatever, but we are 
obliged to ask you what might fairly be exacted 
supposing that could not yet be accomplished, but you 


still think that the second standard is so moderate . 


that if a child of 10 cannot pass it, it ought to be 
kept at school the whole time until it could pass the 
second standard ?—There is a difficulty about, how 
far the limit of age should be. A. child’s labour is so 
important very often to its parents that 10 is perhaps 
going too far, I would say nine at first; a child should 


not go to work till nine, unless he could pass the © 


second standard. 

1930. That. would ee to the age at which half- 
time is fixed to commence for ale us rather than to 
any positive age ?—There is no enactment at present 
I think which fixes 10 as the time before which no 
child may work half-time, 

1981. Under the Textile Factories Act of. 18743 is 
it not fixed ?—It is so, only: prospectively. 
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1932. But at whatever age the half-time labour. 
ieee, you. do not think that, the second standard 
would be too high to require as a condition ?—No, I 
do not; as I have said, the first standard means so 
very little. 

1933. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had it in evi- 
dence. that certain children may be called habitual 
dunces, children who. show an utter incapacity to 
learn anything, and who yet might be capable of 
factory labour; would you make;any allowance for 
cases of that kind ?—I think that there would be very, 
few who would not be able.to be brought up to pass, 
the second standard. I can. hardly conceive it pos- 
sible, with my experience in education, 

1934. So few, in short, that it would not be, worth 
while to make any provision for such cases ?—I should 
think not. 

1935. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would. you allow in 
such cases a certain amount of! attendance at an effi- 
cient school.to count instead of passing the standard ? 
—It is a very weak thing, the provision of the Agri- 
cultural Act requiring only attendances ;'it means, i 
am afraid, nothing. 

1936, That Act only requires attendances, without, 
requiring it to be at, an. efficient school, does it ?— 
Yes’; and in any certificate of educational attainment 
or even of mere attendance that: would have to be 
given, I would add that it should never, if. possible, 
be left:to the school-teacher to give, I fear that that 
might. make the whole thing a fallacy. ,I think the 
certificate should be given by one of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors, or somebody deputed by him. 1 recollect 
that/under a Mining, Act, which was. passed. by Sir 
George Grey, there, was a requirement about the 
school teacher giving certificates, and it was done in 
such a very loose manner that it quite left the im- 
pression upon my.-mind that it would never, do to 
leave the test to.them, but-that one of Her Majesty’ 8 
inspectors, or somehody deputed by him, should be the 
person to,apply any educational, test. 

1937. Would not. there be. some. difficulty in the 
way of the inspectors giving those certificates in, the 


ease of children not attending inspected schools ?— 
‘There might.,be some ditheulty, but 1, think that. it 


might be organised so that it could be done. 

1938. (Chairman.) You have many children from 
mines attending: schools inspected: by you, have you 
not ?—Yes, I have had great many, and I pees some 
still all round Oldham.’ : 

1939. I understand that the reason ‘of the option 
allowed with reference to miming children to attend 
school for 20 hours at any time: within a fortnight, is 
because it is difficult for them.to come out of the mine 
so as to attend school for the half of every day ?—Yes; 
that. has been discussed, a good deal, backwards and 
forwards, and it is said so, and I suppose some allow- 
ance must. be made ; but I fear the educational result 
of that. provision. There again I think the great 


. thing would be to. get the educational test to begin 


with, before allowing them to. work in the mine. 

1940. Deo you find that the school boards in your 
district admit many exemptions on account of what 
is called -*‘ beneficial employment ” i—Yes 5. the ex- 
emptions in the town of Manchester, in which I reside, 
have been very numerous, indeed. Compulsion. has 
been worked in the very mildest possible manner, but 
not with bad result. They are be beginning to bea 
little more: stringent. nd 

1941. (Lord Balfour.) It youll have, been 2 great 
hardship upon the population .if it, had not been 


worked mildly?—Yes, I think it has been wise to 


work it) mildly so far ; they are. beginning to work, it 
a little more stringently. 
1942. (Chairman.) Are many, children who. jare 


- employed in unregulated businesses allowed to, be 


exempted in that way ?—Yes, a large number. There 
are a vast number of such children about, Manchester, 
newsvendors and so on; and they: have been ‘dealt 
with very tenderly. 

1948, And. errand, bon wad, "shop boys >—Yes, 
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errand boys ‘and shop boys. j "Those little newsyendors’ 
are a numerous class, 

1944. Do you think swith regard to all el em- 
ployments there might be with advantage more exact 
attendance required ?—Yes, I think so ; and by degrees 
I think that it may be done., Ido not think that the 
population generally are viewing with disfavour the 
working of the compulsory system. They take it 
much better than I expected. 

1945, They are ee ne gradually accustomed to, 
it 2—Yes, T think so. 

'1946.'On the whole the compulsory ° system has 
been introduced with discretion and gradually r—Yes, 
I think so, on the whole. In working it locally, there 
are many points where it might be worked more fairly. 
School. boards are composed in a very heterogeneous 
manner ; self-interest acts, and jealousy is engendered. 

I think it would be done more efficiently by govern- 
ment ‘officers, who would work it more fairly, and 
whose byclaws would be more equal. It would have 
been better if it had been done from a centre, but it 
is working pretty well on the whole. 

‘1947. And on the whole the byelaws are submitted 
to more cheerfully when they are imposed by their 
representatives, are they not?’—I incline to doubt it. 
Some members of a board are much more lenient than 
other members of ‘the board, and it is said that there 
is fayouritism in some cases ‘of exemptions, It, would 
be worked more fairly and equally if it could have 
been. arranged that it could have been done by a 
central body, as I incline to think. — 

1948. Are you aware that the Act of 1873 has 
beén much taken advantage of in your district in 
allowing boards of guardians: to pay the school fees 
of children of persons receiving out-door relief ?— 
Yes, it has been taken advantage of certainly. 

1949. And do they enforce their attendance’ at 


school ?—I think that there has been a complaint of. 


their not doing it. I am convinced that the school 
compulsion could havé been much more efficiently 

_.done by a central body. Only one-half of England 
‘has come under it now. IT do: not believe that what 
still remains to be done ever will be done unless it is 
done by’some central means.’ There is only one-half 
of England. at present under compulsion, ‘and there 
is no prospect sie me other half: voluntarily coming 
under it. 

1950. At all eats within a short time there is ‘a 
prospect, is there not, of all England hs supplied 
with. efficient: schools PussVes. ait 

1951. But do you think that the inka is not to be 
gained by the indirect compulsion of an educational 
test upon employment ?—No, I should doubt whether 
it would. It would be very’eflicient, no doubt; if in 
the first instance a child were not allowed to go to 
work unless it had passed an educational, test; but, 
unfortunately, . when they get up to a certain age you 
cannot go on saying that the children shall: not work 
till they have satisfied the test. You cannot say toa 
great boy of 1l-years that he shall not help to main- 
tain his widowed mother; but if you have compelled 
him to continue to go to ‘school he will at least’ have 
gained some education. 

1952. And that would be far tess en 
Yes, it would be far less oppressive.:: _ 

1953. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I Thderdand that you 
would establish compulsory attendance universally 
throughout the country in a short time ?—Yes, that 
might be done at once. 

1954. Up to what. age “would: you require whole 
day attendance ?—TI do not know that I would. require 
ityto begin with, above eight. 

1955. Subsequently, should you require half-time 
attendance in_all cases P—As far as, possible, because 
it is a little instruction every day which has rendered 
these Factory. Acts, so, very. valuable in the factory 
districts. iF ; 

1956. From your ‘experience do you consider that 
it is generally possible ?—In. large towns and in, the 
factory distriets I think it. is where the children are 
collected in any masses. I am not so well acquainted 


with the working of such a scheme in the rural 
districts. 

1957. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Does your remark equally 
apply to all children employed in workshops of the 
smallest kind ?—Yes, in large towns, 

1958. (Lord F. Cavendish. ) Up to the factory age, 
I presume you would require it up to 12 or 11, which 
is the standard by the Textile Act of last year ?— 
Whatever the age fixed for full time work I would 
say to a child, you may go to work a year earlier if 
you can pass: a certain standard; and I would do this 
because the labour of children is so very important 
and valuable very often, especially in such a case as 
Mrs. Marks’s, and widowed parents gener ally. 

1959. As regards towns, you would require in all 
cases full attendance up to the age of eight and half- 
time education up to the age of 13 ?—Yes, with the 
power to gain a year by passing a certain examination. 

1960. Under 13 or under 14, where you saw it 
practicable, you would allow that ?—If they could 
pass the higher standard required by the Act I would 
allow them in some cases to pass at 12. I do not see 
why there could not be some special allowance made 
for the sons of widows. — 

1961. In those eases where the half-day system 
cannot be adopted, which do you consider the poe 
the alternate day system or so many days in the year? 
—The alternate day I think would be the better of 
the two. So many hours in the half year used to be 
required in the print works, 150 hours in six months, 
but it did not work at all well. The print works 
children were the worst educated in Lancashire. 

1962. 1 presume that in some occupations, such as 
agriculture, in which it would be impossible to adopt 
either the half-day or the alternate day system ?—I am 
afraid so, and I am sorry to hear it. 

1963. Should you consider that if continuous attend- 
ance was required, say for four months at a time, that 
would be tolerably efficient where children were em- 
ployed in agriculture ?—It is the break in the attend- 
ance that breaks into the education. 

1964. You have not, of late years, had much ex- 
perience of agricultural districts >—I have not. 

1965. Under the Mines Act, by which there is no 
educational provision as regards children over 12, 
have you. observed any bad results from that ?— 
Generally speaking they are’ a poorly educated lot. 
I have not read the recent provisions connected with 
mining children. 

1966. Are there no educational provisions in the 
ease of children employed in seam collieries under the 
Mines Act P—I am not aware. 

1967. (Lord Balfour.) In the early part of your 
examination you expressed an opinion that sewing 
ought not to be required of half-timers ?—TI said that 
I thought it ought not to be required to be done by 
them in school hours. It is a thing upon which I feel 
strongly, and therefore perhaps I put it more strongly 
than I should otherwise have done. 

1968. Do, you not think that that would be tanta- 
mount in many cases to their not learning sewing 
at all ?—No, I do not think it would. I can see 
a very great advantage if you give those girls an 


“intellectual education and make them! know some 


grammar and some arithmetic, and their only chance 
to do that is by not taking up their short school time 
with handicrafts and manual pursuits. I think they 
would have the good sense to learn at home what 
needle work was requisite for them; especially if the 
teacher gave it as a lesson to be done at home. 

1969. Granting that they would wish to learn it, 
who is'to teach them ?—Their parents at home, they 
would learn it and practise it there. I have been in 
parishes in which parents. have had the good sense, to 
see what. I now speak of, and have wished their child- 
ren not to learn this needlework in the school hours. 
They say, we can teach them at home or they will 
teach themselves; they can teach themselves this, 
whereas they cannot teach themselves grammar and 
they cannot, teach themselves arithmetic. 
our children to go to school and get some mental 
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development. If the time should ever come, as I hope 
it may, when parents will really value the intellectual 
education of their children, I believe that that will 
make itself felt. 

1970. (Mr. Brand.) Any system of indirect com- 
pulsion would be faulty, would it not, inasmuch as it 
would only provide for children who work for their 
own livelihood ?—Yes, there would be the difficulty 
no doubt. 

1971. And it would be unjust, would it not >—Yes. 

1972. Therefore in your opinion any system of 
indirect compulsion must, to be equally effective, be 
supplemented by a system of direct compulsion ?—I 
am inclined to think so. 

1973. Would you not say that it would be unjust 
to fix a preliminary test prior to employment, unless 
there was direct compulsion throughout the country, 
because children coming from a district in which edu- 
cation was not pr ovided, might be refused work in the 
manufacturing districts ?—Yes; I think that that 
seems very just, and it all points to the HRROr AREA of 
direct compulsion. 

1974. (Mr. Knowles.) You stated that you thought 
there would be a great difficulty in the agricultural 
districts, in the childr en attending, school in the same 
manner as they do in the manufacturing districts ?— 
Yes, very great ; take Wales for instance ; how are 
those young children between five and seven to come 
over the mountains to schools ata distance? It could 
not be done. 

1975. Those are exceptional cases, are they not P— 
There are a good many of them. 

1976. Where there is school provision what diffi- 
culty would there be then in compelling them to 
attend >—I do not know where the school provision 
can be got where the population is scattered, as it is in 
many parts of the country, especially in Wales. 

1977. Take England, for instance ?—In most parts 
of England no doubt there would be school accommo- 
dation within reach, but Wales is a large district, and 
it would be impossible to carry out compulsion to all 
children between the ages of five and seven. 

1978. In districts where schools are provided, do 
you suppose that there would be any difliculty in 

carrying it out with regard to agricultural children ? 
—There are many delicate children who could not go 
to school in wide thinly peopled districts, in a hard 
winter and so on. People have said to me, we have 
no opportunity of sending our children to school, we 
should perhaps only get a school of 20 children, and 
we could not support if, and we have no opportunity 
of sending our children, because our children are deli- 
cate and we eannot send them these long distances, 

_ 1979. In such cages do you recommend that they 
should commence school at a later age ?-—Yes, that is 
what they will have to do, 

1980. Would you suggest any standard of educa- 
tion which those children should come to before they 
should be employed ?—Yes. I think that still you might 
retain the second standard, for this reason, that I 
think that children are rather more quick by not. being 
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put too soon to education. I do not like exercising, 
the minds of children in learning at so early.an age 
as five. I think that a child who starts when it is 
approaching seven will soon overtake a child who has. 
begun learning at five or six. 

1981. Do you suppose that they could attain the 
second standard from seven to eight after going to 
school only one year ?—I think that the average of 
children would. 

1982. And then would you have the half-time 
system to be continued with agricultural children 
from eight to some other age ?—Yes, as far as possible. 

1983. Do you see any reason why it could not 
where a school is provided?—I am not very aw fait 
of all the difficulties that lie in the way of children in 
the agricultural districts, but I am inclined to believe 
that there are difficulties in the way of a half-time 
system in rural districts.” 

1984. For instance, in mills and workshops where 
the half-time system is in operation they require to 
have relays of those children ?—Yes ; but then they 
are thick on the ground. 

1985. Do you think they would be sufficiently 
thick on the ground in agricultural districts. gene- 
rally >—I should doubt it. 

1986. With regard to children employed i in mines, 
do you find those half-timers increase or decrease ?— 
J am not competent to say. 

1987. Do you think that their attendance at school, 
not being so regular as the others in consequence of 
their occupation, interferes with the education of the 
other children in the same school ?—I have had some 
experience of that certainly. Perhaps it isso to some 
very trifling extent, but I do not think to any very 
great extent, : 

1988. (O’ Conor Don.) Do. I understand you to 
recommend that this educational test should be applied 
to all employments, or merely to such as factories and 
workshops, and agricultural labour ?—-1 would have 
it applied as far as possible universally. Of ‘course 
you cannot contend with insurmountable difficulties. 

1989..'There would be great difficulties in applying 
it to domestic employments, would there not, and in 
enforcing it >—Yes, | suppose there must always be 
some exempting power lodged somewhere. 

1990. (Sir C. Du Gainey Do you find that of late 
years parents generally have taken a greater interest 
in the education of their children ?—Yes, I am in- 
clined to hope and think that it is so. 

1991. Do you know individual instances where 
parents have offered to teach their children needle- 
work provided they were exempted from learning it 
at school ?—Certainly: I can name one parish where 
parents refused to send their children to school if 
they were forced to learn needlework. 

1992. You do not believe in the theory that a 
higher class of intellectual education is likely to en- 
gender a distaste for ‘industrial pursuits P—No. 

1993. Your experience would lead you to the con- 
trary opinion ?—Quite the contrary opinion. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rozrrt Wit11Am Cotes, Esq. examined. 


1994. (Chairman.) You are one of the assistant in- 
spectors of factories, are you not ?—I am. 


1995. In what year were you appointed ?—Three ‘ 


years ago last January I was appointed assistant 
inspector. 


1996. Were you at first appointed sub: -inspector f 2 
Yes. I have been exactly 20 years altogether in the 
department. I was appointed first in January 1855. 


1997. Will you state to the Commissioners what 
district is under your direct supervision at present ? 
—I begin at Carlisle and go right down to Manchester, 
iaking | ‘the whole of Lancashire with the exception of 
one or two towns. I take almost the whole of the 


manufacturing towns in Lancashire and the county of ’ 


Westmoreland and the manufacturing part of Cum- 


berland near Carlisle, and the large iron works on the 
Solway. Firth. 

1998, How many sub-inspectors have you under 
you ?—Seven. 

1999. Do their reports to the inspectors pass 
through your hands ?—Yes, they do; and I should 
say that I report upon them to the chief inspector. 

2000. Do you authorise prosecutions without refe- 
rence to the inspector ?—Not generally; all the 
more serious cases I refer to Mr. Baker, under whom 
Iam. Perhaps in a case that does not admit of any 
doubt, if time was a matter of importance, I should 
order a prosecution without reference to Mr. Baker, 


but not generally. 


2001. You do not take the special charge of any 
sub-district, do you ?—None ; I supervise the whole. 
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2002. You visit all the districts of your sub- 
inspectors?—I do when I am not engaged in office 
work, either by myself if the sub-inspector is absent, 
or with the sub-inspector of the district. 

2003. Do you take the district of a sub-inspector 
under your immediate charge in the event of his 
absence ?—I do; I generally take up the running, 
and carry on the work as much as possible. 

2004. I suppose that enables you to judge of the 
manner in which he has been doing his work ?—Cer- 
tainly ; I think it my duty to go after him every now and 
then to see that the work has been satisfactorily done. 

2005. To what profession did you belong before 

ou became sub-inspector ?—I was educated at Cam- 
bridge ; I had been a’ private tutor with a clergyman, 
and then afterwards I got into the Custom House for 
a few years, and from the Custom House I was ap- 
pointed to a sub-inspectorship of factories by the late 
Lord Palmerston. 

2006. The object of the Commission being to 
assimilate, as far as may be, legislation under the 
different Factory Acts, I would ask you whether you 
consider what trades and industries not provided for 
by the Act of 1874 might with advantage be brought 
under similar provisions ?—In answer to that question 
my firm opinion is that the present Workshops Act is 
perfectly unworkable, and I would have the Work- 
shops Act repealed altogether, and all workshops 
placed under the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 
I think the Workshops Act as it stands now never 
can he carried out properly, and I would have that 
Act totally repealed. Then I would have the Factory 
Act Extension Act of 1867 consolidated with the 
*Textile Act of 1874 so far as regards the hours of 
work for women, young persons, and children, the 
ages for commencing work for young persons and 
children, and the regulations respecting school at- 
tendance of children, and the schools which they 
should attend. The Act of 1874 makes one wise 
provision that no child should attend any but a 
Government school; that I would have also extended 
to persons under the Act of 1867, but I would retain 
certain modifications of the Factory Act Extension 
Act of 1867, such as permitting work by male young 
persons at night in certain trades (that I do not 
think we can possibly dispense with), in iron mills, 
glass works, paper works, and letter-press printing, 
where a certain staff is required at night. Those 
modifications I would still retain as they are in the 
Act of 1867. But there is one thing which I would 
alter in the Act of 1867. I would allow no young 
person under the age of 14 to work at night. Now 
it is 13. I think 13 is rather too early an age to 
commence working at night, and therefore I would 
say 14. 

2007. (Mr. Brand.) Are you speaking of the 
trades in the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, as it 
would be if the workshops were brought under it, 
according to your suggestion, or as it stands now ?>— 
First of all, I would bring the Workships Act under 
the Act of 1867 with these amendments which I am 
proposing now. 

2008. Do you mean the workshops to be brought 
under the Act of 1874 as well ?—Decidedly, with 
these modifications. First. abolish the Workshops 
Act, and bring that Act under the Act of 1867; 
then alter the Act of 1867 as far as incorporating it 

with the Act of 1874 as to the general hours of work, 
but allowing certain modifications to remain. 
2009. (O’ Conor Don.) Would not it be a simpler 
process to bring them all under the Act of 1874, and 
then to save the modifications ?— They should be 
brought under the Act of 1874 as far as regards the 
general hours of work for women and young persons 
and children ; but there should be certain modifica- 
tions introduced for certain trades. As the Com- 
missioners are quite aware, print, dye, and bleach 
works are now under the Factory Act Extension Act, 
1867. AsTI have said before, I would have all that 
are placed under the Act of 1867 placed generally 
under the Act of 1874, and consequently print, bleach, 
36769. 
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and dye works would come under the Act of 1874; 
but in the Factory and Workshops Act, 1870, 
there are certain modifications which refer only to 
bleach, dye, and print works, such as the 30 minutes 
grace after stepping hours. It is thought almost 
impossible to pull up exactly at the hour when 
they are printing a piece of goods or dyeing a piece 
of goods, they might spoil the whole if they did 


_so, therefore I would still have that modification 


retained so far as regards bleach, print, and dye 
works. There are also in the same Acts certain indul- 
gences granted in the process of Turkey red dyeing; 
those I would retain, still bringing them under the 
general Act of 1874 with reference to working hours, 
but I would retain those modifications. ‘The Com- 
mission are quite aware that under the original Fac- 
tory Act only the textile works were affected, but 
when the Act of 1867 passed there were certain trades 
mentioned. But even supposing that. those places 
were not under those trades, if they employed 50 hands 
they come under that Act. The question of bringing 
under the Factory Act. by that legislation did not 
consist in the trade carried on but in the number 
employed. Now there is a real grievance between 
the Workshops Act and the Factory Act of 1867. 
A place where they employ 50 hands comes under the 
Factory Act, but where they employ less than 50, 
if they are not one of the trades mentioned, it is a 
workshop. As a working man I can mention to you 
instances where this has produced the most dire con- 
fusion. After last Good Friday 1 received at least 
six anonymous letters saying :—‘“ Sir, I am a hatter ; 
“I make hats in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
“* and in accordance with the Factory Act for lama 
“ factory as I employ more than 50 people. I stepped 
‘my works on Good Friday, but such and such a 
“person who is close to me worked the whole of Good 
“ Friday, and I want to know why you allow that.” 
The fact is that the neighbour who is close and who 
worked all Good Friday comes under the Workshops 
Act, because he employs less than 50, and he could 
do that because a holiday on Good Friday is not 
mentioned in the Workshops Act. I think that even 
although itis a slight thing that is one of the strongest 
arguments that I could bring forward for the necessity 
of assimilating those Acts. In the neighbourhood 
of Stockport there are hundreds of places under the 
Factory and Workshops Acts where they manufacture 
hats. Under the Act of 1867 the hours of work at 
present are from 6 to 6, or from 7 to 7, or from 8 to &, 
by the permission of the Home Secretary. Under the 
Workshops Act the hours of work are between 5 and 9. 
As I said before, I would have the Workshops Act 
repealed and all workshops put under the Factory Act 
of 1867, and I would have the Factory Act of 1867 
placed under the Act of 1874. But then there would 
be a difficulty about the hours of work, because under 
the Act of 1874 the hours of work are from 6 to 6 
or 7 to 7, but not later. There are a large class 
of workers that those hours would scarcély suit 
I think, and that are at present under the Act of 
1867 and also under the Workshops Act. I am re- 
ferring more particularly to dressmakers and milliners, 
and persons of that class. 

2010. (Chairman.) You are referring just now, are 
you not, to the class described as “ season trades” ?— 
I think that in certain trades it would be necessary for 
you, if you consolidated those Acts, to extend the 


‘hours, and if from 8 to 8 is to be taken I would 


confine that to season trades, adding one or two 
others to them, that is, to the present number of 
season trades as given in a return which was made to 


_ Parliament. There are about 12 trades that are called 


season trades, and where the persons employed are of 
a very different description from the generality of 
workers under the Factory Act. 

2011. Would you be so good as to state those 12 
trades ?—Tailors, dress, mantle, and paletot makers, 
milliners, shirt and shirt-collar makers, hat, cap, and 
bonnet makers, boot and shoe makers, manufacturers 
of braid, fringe, and fancy trimmings by hand (be- 
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cause some of that is done by power, and that would 
come under the Factory Act), fancy box makers, 
artificial flower makers, skirt and underclothing manu- 
facturers, umbrella‘and parasol manufacturers, feather 
cleaners and artificial feather manufacturers. I con- 
sider that to be a pretty good list of the season trades, 
as most of them are generally called,in which, perhaps, 
they have a later hour for coming in the morning and 
consequently a later hour for working at night might 
very properly be fixed} because the persons employed 
in them are certainly. ‘of a rather’ different class from 
the generality of factory workers. 

2012. Would you leave those trades entitled to the 
exemptions. which now they can receive?—Yes, to 
be able to work later than the ordinary hours as fixed 
by the Factory Act of 1874. I would not give them 
power, to work overtime ; I would only give them the 
permission of fixing a rather later hour for. commenc- 
ing work and leaving off at night, because there are a 
superior class of women who are employbd in those 
trades. 

2013. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do not you consider 
that working at night is very deleterious to the health? 
+I do, and I would limit it; that is why I would say 
8 o'clock at night, and I would not have any .over- 
time but merely. between 8 and 8-1 would moti have 
any working after 8. 

2014. (Chairman.). What further | mecelil Getsier 
would’ you suggest ?—At present there is permission 
given under what is called the “‘\season trade order” 
for those season trades, many of which we have enume- 
rated in this list, to work 14 hours «a> day, when 
their season arrives. I consider 14, hours a day far 
too long for a female to be employed under. any. cir- 
cumstances, either in a factory or-a workshop. 

2015. (Mr. Brand.) When you speak of: females, 
do you include adult women ?—I do, just the same-as 
the.others ;: for any female or young person that has 
to work 14 hours a day at a stretch, J consider it 
tobe very dangerous and injurious to their ‘morals 
and to their health... You! must: consider that. those 
14 hours are very frequently takenin the short'days 
when there is gaslight at 4.0 ’clock, and .perhaps 
they have to remain’ until . Loe in an over-heated 
atmosphere. 

2016. ( Chair man.) Would you admit: of no excep- 
tion ?—I would do away with that. The. only ex- 
ception that I would ‘allow’would be in the case of 
milliners, dressmakers, and tailors; in the case’ of 
mourning orders, but nothing else ; but not in the 
ease of a wedding order or a ball order, or anything 
of that kind. People can wait for their wedding 
dresses, but they cannot wait for their mourning 
I would have no exception for that kind. of thing. 
If they want the work done Jet them take on more 
hands I say. I would only have’ that done in the 
case: of mourning orders and limited to tailors and 
dressmakers. .. Then I ‘would allow one. hour, extra 
perhaps for four. days a week, or something .of that 


‘Kind, for a certain number: of days i in the year which 


might be fixed upon.. There: is another very impor- 
tant thing with regard to overtime, when overtime is 
carried on: At present, as I say, overtime cannot be 
worked until you have the permissien of the inspector. 
Now the inspector unfortunately (I am speaking with 
all due respect to my chief) is a man at a: distance, at 
Leamington. Very frequently a house may have a 
mourning order, we will say in the’ day, and before they 
ean Teceive permission from the inspector who is ata 
distanee, it might be that one half of the time is. gone. 
All those things, in my opinion, should be issued ion 
the spot. I am a great advocate for carrying out, all 
these Acts locally. Although an assistant inspector, 
of course I should be very proud: to be. an inspector 
in my district, I think that all the Factory and, Work- 
shops Acts should be carried out locally; that. there 
should ‘be a chief: with: a certain number of: sub- 
inspectors under him in certain divisions, and that he 
should be answerable ‘for the whole. 

2017. Will you proceed-with the modifications ae 


~There is another modification as to manufacturing 
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preserves from fruit, and in curing fish during the 
season, that is, from June to December. I would not 
allow so long a time of exemption; I think that is 
quite unnecessary during the fruit season, I would not 
interfere with it altogether, but I would allow no over- 
time, excepting this hour a. day, as I have said for 
mourning orders, and for making preserves from fruit 
and for curing fish. I would. have Saturday, as a day 
fixed for a half-holiday; now. it is optional, they can 
take Saturday or'some other day, but I think it would 
be a very good thing if the half-holiday was made 
more uniform. I would have the Saturday fixed in all 
establishments except where retail business was carried 
on in the same place, and I would then give these the 
option of choosing some other day in the week... Then 
there are the Bakehouse Act, the 26th, and 27th 
Victoria, chapter 40, and; the Agricultural Children’s 
Act, the 36th and 37th Victoria, chapter. 67... First 
with regard to the Bakehouse Act, the existing Act. 
gives us a very great deal of trouble. My instructions 
were that all parts of the bakehouse were tovbe con- 
sidered as coming under the Factory.or, Workshops 
Act according to the number.employed, except the 
bakehouse, and. thatthe pakghouse “was, under, the 
Bakehouse Act. ©. 

2018. You would be in: qs ‘of bringing . every 
part of the bakehouse under the Factory Act ?—-Yes.., 

2019. Yow are not in favour of allowing any modi- 
fication farther than those in the Act of 1867?— 
Certainly wholesale: houses ought, to, be brought under 
the Act. ‘Whether’ small, retail houses, should , be 
brought under or not is a different thing... Our large 
biscuit factories are..very important places, and em- 
ploy:a great number of people.- All wholesale biscuit, 
places I think shanld be: shrenght; under, the. Factory 
Aet. eyoeiad 
2020. With osead to the Warkshops ‘Act of. 1867, 
in your district: have your Lac are been able to 
inspect. the workshops? —No,. I)’ should say), not 
meals by reason of theirinumber. |... 

2021. Is the Act with reference to the number. of 
hours. of labour as far as you. know fairly observed ? 
—I.think prétty fairly well:. L.-shouldsay.that we 
have not had many cases before us of. that kind, but 
there is a great)deal of difficulty in detecting irregulari- 
ties because the limits are so far between, commencing 
at 5 and working till 9... ‘Supposing, an inspector.goes 
into a certain place ‘after a certain hour, at night, they 
have power to say, “ We did not: commence all such 
* and such a time in the morning.’ 

2022. You find a great difficulty in ‘ascertaining 
whether the hours have been exceeded by reason of 
the wide limits >—Yes. 

2023: Do you find any difficulty i in phforeings the odu- 
cational provisions of the Workshops Act ?—We find 
very great irregularities in the school. attendance of 
children under the Workshops Act. 'The'school hours 
of course are only 10 a week, but even: wea 10 are’not 
always fulfilled. 

2024. Do you find any aiticulty in dvedmratatitie 
whether they have been fulfilled or not ?—-We do from 
the want of certificates, They will not ‘bring their 
certificates régularly. It is not. like the Factory ‘Acts 
where they are obliged to have a certain form’ of 
certificate book, which they bring évery week 16 the 
mill. Under the Workshops Act they sometimes 
bring a slip of paper, which is lost before ' we happen 
to arrive at the place, and we never see it ‘at all. 
That would be one of the reasons why I should say, 
make the schooling time the'same under the Factory 
and the Workshops Act, and of ‘course’ if pas oats 
were incorporated it would beso. 

2025. Generally is the want of a ‘prescribed’ ihn 


of certificate under the Workshops Act’ a, source © of 


great difficulty ?—It is. 

2026. Are there not some employments. coming 
ander the Workshops Act at. present, which could not 
be brought under the Factory Act of 1867 ;, are, there 
no special, BARE TONA that.you, would, make a ‘think 

none, ' 


qi “sails: t 
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2027.’ Would ‘you’ bring” any” works in in ‘which 


children were eniployed for wages ‘at ‘all ?—Yes. : 


2028."°(Mr: Brand.) Straw plaiting, for ‘instance > 
—Yes, everything. “I would have certain modifi-’ 


cations’ as’ regards ‘some trades, brick-making, for 
instance. I ‘would’ allow brick-makers during the 
season to work a'littlé longer hours. ah 

* 2029. Are’ you acquainted with the trades of pillow 
lace making “ot straw plaiting ?—No, I am not. at all. 
T never was in’ thé'district. Ihave been confined to 
Marthesten er 

~ 2080, ''¢ Chairman.) Would you ‘make any difference 
at all’on account of the smaller number of persons 


employed in ‘a workshop ?—I would not, because I 


think it introduces a very great deal of confusion. 
Thave know some ‘persons evade the Act even with 
regard to the’ limitation upon the Saturday half-holi- 
day. The ‘regulation does not apply to persons in a 
retail business’ who do not employ more than five, and 


Tsay Ihave known or had every reason to. suspect: 


' that there have been’ more’ than five employed in some 
aes places;“and where when ‘they have known 
et “theni ‘out “of the ‘way, and they have boasted 
themselves as being under the exception. I think there’ 
is'too' much permissive power under that Act. — 
"2031; Would ‘your sub-inspectors find a difficulty 
in getting evidence ‘of eyasions of the Workshops 


Act?—They have very frequently as to the time of 


émployment and’ as to the number of days. 
2032. Has that been on account of the refusal to 


answer ‘quéestions?Yes, of évading of “questions, 


Under the Fattory Act there is a register required to 
be kept in which the date of the first day of employ- 


meént is always entéréd, whereas if you go into a’ 


workshop you cannot possibly tell how long a person 
has been employed ‘there. “You'see a child working 
there, and you say, “How long have you been here ?” 
He may say, “This morning ;” whereas if there was 
any register of his name kept, which I certainly 
would have maintained, because it gives a very great 
facility for inspection, although I know some persons 
are very much opposed to it, it’ would tell us. 

2083. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you have the 
egister maintained with all its details ?—Yes, just as 
under the Factory Act. 9 

2034. Even where there was a single boy employed ? 
—Yes, every name should be entered. I would have 
every protected person’s name entered in the register ; 
eyen females above 18, who’ are not entered now. 
IT have had a very long experience in detecting irregu- 
larities in factories.’ Frequently when I have had 
to visit a factory after working hours it is necessary 
to take’ down the names in order to lay an infor- 
mation against the offending ‘party ; frequently we 
inake a mistake in taking down thé names, In the 
hurry of the moment a person gives you a name, and 
you misinterpret it, and by having a register’ kept in 
that factory you could ‘always go back the next day 
dsl ea Si tn alla 
"2088. (Ghairnii.: Whats i onto, 8 the 
proper mode’ of ascertaining the age ‘of a child 21 
decidedly would’ have the present staff of certifying 
Sreeone cetmeted. 8)? LTRPRO RAT KON SE (OE 
*2036. Do you think even if you ‘could get the age 
ascertained from a register that you should have a 
certifying surgeon’s certificate also ?—The certifying 
Surgeon would have to examine those certificates. We 
could not possibly do so with so small a, staff as we 
have got.° “All our staff would ‘be employed to hunt 
up, the certificates made between one visit of the 
inspector and. another visit of the inspector. How 
‘could he possibly examine those certificates? They 
may be falsified or wrong certificates about persons ; 
in short, it would be no certificate. I would have the 
certifying’ surgeons retained éven if it was only to 
examine those certificates. | 

*~2087. Do you think that’ the certifying surgeons 
should examine the ‘children in their places of employ- 
‘ment ?—I do, and nowhere else. 

“2038. Why do you think nowhere else >—Because I 


at the’ inspector’ was coming they have managed to’ 
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think another person ‘might be gent ‘to his house who: 
was never working at the place, whereas if’ he’goes to 
the place he’'sees him working there. A boy “may 
come to him and’ say, I am“ John Jones,” and I-aw 
working in such a body’s factory, and’ he may be per 
sonating another boy. If the surgeon’ goes - to ‘the 
factory he sees “‘ John Jones” brought-down to him. 

2039. Would it be possible for a certifying surgeon: 
to go to every workshop when a new child might’ be’ 
taken on ?—The workshops are very small, and I 
think it would be quite possible; and in the case of 
many of them it would be very slight addition to their’ 
labour. ‘I think the great mischief at present with 
the certifying surgeon is ‘in the mode of charging. 
There is nothing definitely fixed under the Factory 
Act with regard to the fees of the certifying surgeon. 
Some charge one fee and’some charge another. -Some 
men make it go to the very extreme’ that they think 
they can, and ‘others go below’; and it does seem: to 
me to be extremely hard for a man in a very small 
employ to have ‘to ‘pay ‘perhaps the same fee as 
another person who employs hundreds. 

2040. I thought. that in’ the Factory Act the fee 
was 6d. ?—It is only shadowed out, and then it ‘is 
only got by’ the occupier giving’ notice to the in- 
spector, which he never does. The 13th section of 
the Factory Act of 1844 is as follows: “ And be it 
* enacted that an inspector: shall/fix the amount of 
“ fees to be paid by the occupier of ‘a factory and the 
‘© times when such fees shall be paid to the certifying 
“surgeon, and also the times when such certifying 
“ surgeon shall visit a factory, provided he shall be 
“ required to fix such fees and visits by the occupier 
“ of a factory.” ‘The factory occupier never bothers 
himself about it at all, ; 

2041. You would be in favour of having a fixed fee 


laid down for the certifying surgeon ?—Yes, I think 


myself that supposing we are able to consolidate these 
Acts and bring the Workshops Act under the Act of 
1867 I would make them all amenable to the services 
of the certifying surgeon; but you sometimes come 
across small places where there are not more than five 
or. six in the place, and I think that where not more 
than 10 persons are employed altogether perhaps a 
certificate of birth or a certificate from a surgeon might 
be received. I would not make it imperative in such 
small places for the certifying surgeon to visit; but 
only in that case should there be an exception. ; 

~ 2042. You would admit the certificate of birth, but 
you would have that of the certifying surgeon in case 
the certificate of birth eduld ‘not be had?—Yes.’° We 
all know that in ‘the present day, surgeons ‘generally 
charge according to the means of their patients ; that 
is to say, many of them charge according to the rents 
of the persons whose houses they visit. In the case 
of fustian cutting, which is “an exceedingly: low 
trade in Lancashire, where a man perhaps employ ‘five 
persons, but still ‘it came under the Factory Act of 
1864. “The surgeon goes to a place ‘where five pérsons 
are employed, the poor man is 4s poor almost: as’ one 
of his hands and he lives merely from hand ‘to’ mouth, 
and he passes three hands, and perhaps charges him 
4s. 6d. It does seem to me to be a very ‘great hardship. 
It is no hardship perhaps’ on a man who employs 
hundreds, but it does seem a very’ great hardship in 
the other case. ‘I have heard a '‘great'deal ‘about the 
évercharging of certifying surgeons, all of which would 
be done away with if there were certain fees fixed, 
which they could not depart from, not leaving it:to 
me, or to the surgeon, or, to anybody. I say’ in 
places where not more than 10) person s'were em- 
ployed, I would ‘allow a. certificate of ‘birth to be 
produced or a visit from the certifying surgeon ; but 
in those places the certifying surgeon should not re- 
ceive more than 1s. for’ his visit and one certificate. 
If he had more than one certificate to grant it should 
be 8d. additional. That would take in the very small 
poor‘places. It would be almost as cheap for them 
then to have the certifying surgeon as to get certifi- 
cates for which they have sometimes to pay 1s. or 
2s. 6d. Then I would say that where more than 10 
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and under 50 were employed he should receive 1s. 6d. 
for his visit and one certificate, and. 6d. additional for 
every certificate beyond that. Where from 50 to 100 
were employed he should receive 2s. for his visit and 
one certificate, and 6d. additional for. every certificate 
granted. In places where over 100 were employed he 
should have 2s. 6d. for his. visit and one. certificate, 
and 6d. each additional certificate. That would, be 
making the persons pay who really could afford it. 
It would be only visiting places where hands were 
employed in large crowds, where disease might be 
more likely to be brought in than it would be in those 
small places. I think that where people congregate 
in large numbers for work, it, is very necessary to 
have some kind of supervision. 

2043. Do you think it desirable, as has been sug- 
gested, that the certifying surgeon should have the 
right of entrance into places of work to see that sani- 
tation is attended to ?—That is rather encroaching upon 
our powers. I think it would be much better if they 
would give us more power in that respect. I often 
feel I wish to have more power to order certain sani- 
tary regulations under the Factory Act. I do not 
want the certifying surgeon to tread upon our toes. 

2044, You fear that there might be a. conflict of 
jurisdiction’?—Yes ; I would. confine their duties to 
the certificates. I would: not give them any more 
power than they have got. 


2045. Will you pass on to your next recommenda- 


tion >—I think I have exhausted almost all that I have 
to say with regard to the necessity for consolidating 
these Acts. 

2046..Do you wish to point out some further ano- 


malies in. the existing Acts ?—I wish to point out an, 


anomaly between the Workshops and the Factory 
Acts as they exist at present. Under the Workshops 
Act there is no proof of age. No certifying surgeon 
has. to attend to pass the hands at a workshop. The 
master takes them on. upon what they tell him. A 
boy comes to him and says, ‘I am 13 years old and 
“ I can work for the time.” The master has no means 
of protecting himself behind the certifying surgeon, 
and there is no means for the certifying surgeon to 
throw his mantle over him; he takes the boy on in 
the belief that he is as old as he represents himself 
to be. ‘The inspector comes and sees this boy and 
doubts his age, procures a certificate of birth, and 
finds the boy to be under 13; and he says, I must 
prosecute this man for employing a boy under 13. 
The master says, well he teld me he was 13 and I 
believed he was 13. You give me no means of pro- 
tecting myself; I cannot make the boy produce a cer- 
tificate, because if he was to get a certificate it would 
cost him 2s. 6d. There are no means under the 
Workshops Act as there are under the Factory Act/of 
getting a certificate for 1s. Then another anomaly is 
one which I mentioned just now about Good Friday. 
Women, young persons, and children may be employed 
in a workshop on Good Friday and Christmas Day, 
whereas they cannot be employed in a factory. Then 
in workshops a child may be employed in the morn- 
ing and afternoon, provided it does not make up more 
than 64 hours; but in factories no child that works 
before 12 at noon can be employed after 1 o’clock. 

2047. And you would recommend that, as in fac- 
tories, he ‘should not be employed on the same day 
after 1and before 12 ?—Just so; before dinner and 
after dinner I would have it. Then another anomaly 
is, that under the Workshops Act children need only 
attend school 10 hours a week, whereas in factories 
they must attend the half of every day. 

2048. Do you find the 10. hours a week unsatis- 
factory >—Most unsatisfactory. I do not see why 
they should attend a shorter time in workshops than 
in factories. I regard that as very unsatisfactory to 
the children and to the teacher. The teacher says 
it causes great irregularity in his school, and other 
children think that as some only come 10 hours, why 
should not they. Then there is another anomaly, I 


think, in the limits of the hours. of work between - 


5 and. 9 in workshops. In. factories you cannot take 
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them. after 8; the hours. are either 6 to 6, 7 to 7, or 

8 to 8. I cannot see why that difference should exist. , 
There may be two men living close to one another, 

one employing 49, and the other 50; and the one. 
must shut up after 8, whilst the other can go on till, 
9. There is another anomaly under the Workshops. 

Act ; an occupier may employ a child 14 days before 

he is liable for the neglect of the child’s schooling ; 

under the Factory Act he could only employ him 

seven days. I think that 14 days is too long; I can- 

not see why, if a child under a certain age, goes to 

work as a half-timer, his school age should. not com- 

mence immediately, the same as in a factory. I think 

that those are all the anomalies that I wish to mention., 
There is another point which I should like to bring 
under the notice of the Commission ; I consider that 

the Act of 1874, whilst really wishing to doa very good 

deal of good for education, is doing some harm. I have, 
a number of letters from schoolmasters upon this sub- 

ject. You are aware that the age now is nine (it used 

to be eight) for commencing half-time, next. year 

it will be 10. .I have no doubt that some of you know, 
that the parents in the manufacturing districts , will 

never send a child to school till they can send him to 

work. Consequently, there would be two years lost 

in places where no school board exists. Of. course if, 
school boards were general there would be no harm 

done, because the school boards would look after the 

education of those children before they went to work. 

But now in places such as Preston which is a large 

town, and Bury in Lancashire where there is no school 

board, the children used to commence going to school, 
at eight because they would be getting to work at 

eight, but now they say we cannot commence work: 
till 10, so we shall not commence going to school 

till 10. I have thought over the matter of the educa- 

tion of the country very seriously. Those districts 

would be put to great disadvantage as compared with 

the school board districts, because they would be less 

able to work up full timers to attain the standard which 

is to be fixed for full time at 13. 

2049. What remedy can you suggest for that ?—lI 
wrote to a number of practical schoolmasters in 
non-school board districts, and they all think. with 
me that a remedy should be suggested, and what I 
propose is, that every half-timer now, that is to say, 
after next year, on commencing to work half-time, 
should, produce a certificate of. having passed in 
Standard No. II. at least; then the child would have, 
three years before it to attain the higher standard, 
which no doubt the Education Board will fix for full- 
time employment ; Standard No. III. most likely is 
the one that they will fix. 

2050, But in the meantime those gentlemen. re- 
commend that Standard No. II. should be required of 
a child at 10 before it is allowed to become a half- 
timer ?>—Yes, some say No. I. and some say No, II. 
Standard No, I. I do not think would do, because as 
you are aware, according to the Revised Articles 
Nos. 30 and 31 of the New Code, after December 3ist, 
1876, no day scholar shall be examined in Standard 
No. I. who is above 9 years of age, and therefore, 
as 10 would be the commencing age for all half- 
timers, it would be necessary to have a higher Standard 
than No. L, it would be necessary to have Standard 
No. II. 

2051. Is the practice of sending children to school 
on alternate days general in your district ?—It is not 
general. 

2052. Is it becoming more adopted than it was ?— 
Rather more so, I should say. 

2053. Do youattribute that to any special cause ?— 
I can searcely give you any reason for it; it is not at 
all general yet, certainly. a 

2054. It is the case, is it not, that in that way 
the employers get one half a day more work out of 
the child ?>—Something of that kind. 

2055. You think that they have found that out ?—I 
daresay they have. I think the alternate day system 
is a very bad system, and I should like to see it 
repealed. I-think the hours of daily work in a factory 
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for a child are too long, even under the revised system, 
I think that no half-timer ought to be allowed to 
work in a heated cotton factory, even one day full 
time although it has rest the next ; it is too long for 
it. ci 

2056. Should you be in favour of adopting a 


uniform age forthe commencement of work in all 


industries >—Decidedly. 

2057. What age should you recommend as a com- 
mencement of work at half-time ?—Ten I think is a 
very proper age, eight is too early. I will go with 
the Textile Act, and say 10. 

2058. (Mr. Brand.) Would you not make some 
exceptions ?— Work is work. Half-timers are not 
employed in those very fine employments, such as 
millinery and dressmaking; you do not find those 
except in the rough trades, of course I am speaking of 
workshop trades. 

2059. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think you say you have 
nothing to do with agricultural districts ?—With only 
one small district round about Ormskirk and Rufford, 
we have come across complaints there in the case of 
children who are employed in basket-making. At 
Southport they carry on a great trade in a kind of 
wicker baskets, the withies for which are grown and 
peeled in the neighbourhood of Rufford and Ormskirk, 
and at certain periods of the year they employ a number 
of children. It was some little time before our atten- 
tion was drawn to it, it being so isolated a trade that 
it escaped, but when we went there we found a number 
of children of every age employed, some of them much 
younger than the law allowed. We gave them due 
caution and told them that they came under the 
Workshops Act, and could only work them as half- 
timers. We brought them into very good order, and I 
think now that all the children employed in that trade 
are attending school, but they complain very greviously 
that now we have brought them under this Act the 
children run away to agricultural trades. They say 
we cannot keep them now ; they run off to the farmers, 
and then we lose them; although that does not tell 
much yet still it is a fact which is important. 

2060. So far as your experience goes you are’ pre- 
pared to fix one uniform age for all industries >—Yes, 
in agriculture and all. There is one qualification with 
regard to agriculture, that it would be necessary to 
introduce certain modifications with regard to hay 
harvest and corn harvest and hop-picking, but the main 
principle I would go along with. 

2061. Those could be managed by the local autho- 
rity}the same as the others, could they not ?>—Yes, just 
the same. 

2062. Do you think that with the aid of a more 
uniform system the present staff could fairly accomplish 


the ‘enforcements of the ‘law, or do you think it: 


advisable to introduce any new grades or alterations 
‘in it?—I do not think so; perhaps there are some 
districts where they are rather overweighted where 
they might have an additional inspector. I know one 
district in my own part where I should recommend 
another inspector if possible, but perhaps it would not 
be found to’be so in many. If the staff was increased 
one or two it would be quite sufficient. “2 
2063. Do you think it within the power: of the 
sub-inspectors ‘when people become more accustomed 
to the Act to secure its fair observance ?—I do most 
distinctly. It would be a very great pity to introduce 
‘any other ‘element beyond the inspection by the 
_ present staff. They have shown that they have done 
the work well; ‘they are men of education and gentle- 
‘men, and they have carried» out the Act well. 
. Whether it would be done equally well by introducing 
_alower grade'l think is open to a great deal of doubt. I 
_ should keep the present staff and increase it if neces- 
sary, but only by very little. If this Act were sim- 
plified it would render it much easier for the present 
staff of inspectors. 
2064. Have you had’ many complaints in your dis- 
trict against the Act of 1874 dealing with textile 
manufactories?—Very few indeed, surprisingly few. 
I should say, we have had one or two, but it is sur- 
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prisingly few. I think that the difficulty which 
existed at first, which was a difficulty not between us 
and the operatives, but between the masters and the 
operatives, is gradually subsiding and the Act is 
working very satisfactorily ; I should say, considering 
the short time it has been in force. 

2065. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I understand you to 
recommend that the hours of labour in Workshops 
should be limited to those in the Textile Act of 1874 ? 
—Yes. 

2066. That would be a very large diminution, would 
it not, in the hours of work in those workshops ?— 
No more than the diminution when the change was: 
made: from the old factory system to the new one; 
they cannot work more than the old factories. 

2067. In many of those workshops only a few 
women and young persons and children are employed ? 
—Of course there is an immense variety of trades 
under the Workshops Act. 

2068. You are aware that in textile factories the 
greater number of those employed are either women, 
or young persons, or children ?—Yes ; but there are 
some small places under the Textile Acts also. 

2069. Where women and children are employed, 
practically the legal hours settle the actual hours of 
work, because it is impossible to have one set of hours 
for women and children, and another for men, is it 
not?—I think the Legislature has never interfered 
with the labour of men. 

2070. Although the Legislature does not wish to 
interfere with the labour of men, is it not the case 
that where it limits the hours of the women and 
children, it’ does practically limit the hours of the 
men ?—I do not think that that is a question for me 
to answer. 

2071. Is it not-your experience that the hours of 
work are limited by the legal hours of women and 
children >—I suppose that that must naturally follow. 

2072. Would: it not be the result that if you 
very largely diminished the hours of work of women, 
you would offer a strong temptation to employers not 
to employ any women -at all, so. that. they might: be 
able to escape those restrictions ?—I do not think that 
they could possibly do without them. 

2073. Not in those trades and occupations where 
there are very few women and children employed >— 
No, the greater expense will quite overbalance that 
consideration. 

2074. I am speaking now of trades where there are 
a very few women and children employed ?—I think 
that in every trade where they employ women they 
will still go on employing them, even if you limited 
the hours of labour to less than I have mentioned. 

2075. However, few are now employed ?—Yes, I 
think so; I am not talking of shops now, that question 


-has not arisen; I know that is a question which has 


arisen with regard to young women in-shops. I have 
not recommended shops to be put under the Act at all. 

2076. You have recommended, have you not, that 
in the case of iron works no boys under 14 should be 
employed at night ?—-Yes, not only in iron works but 
in those places now where boys can work at night, 
glass works, paper works, letter-press printing, in all 
places where boys under 13 can work at night I would 
have 14 substituted for 13. 

2077. Is it not the case that in Cumberland many 


‘of the iron works are close to iron and coal mines ?— 


Yes, pretty well. 

2078. In the iron and coal mines boys above 12 are 
allowed to work, are they not, under the Mines Act ?— 
Yes, they are. 

2079. Would not it be still a temptation to parents 
to send their boys to work in mines rather than iron 


works, that in the one case they could begin to earn 


wages at 12 and in the other not until 14?—I would 
stop that altogether by putting the age of boys in the 
Metalliferous Mines Act the same as those under the 
Factory Act. 

2080. And also in the case of coal mines ?—Yes. 
I would fix one uniform age. I know that it does 
a very great deal of harm in coal and factory districts. 
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Ba Mh Pai Take Wigan, for instance, that is ai coal and factory 


“aaa. 


district,, and I know that the . masters of factories 


there have a great deal: of -difficulty in getting: boys: 
for full-time work, because they run away to the-coal, 


pils.at the age of ‘12, and I would not have it. That 
is a difficulty which I think: ones to be altered. in the 
Mines Act. 

2081. I do not éhicik you gave 1 us your reason for 
wishing for this general curtailment of the hours: of 
labour in all workshops and factories to those under. 
the Textile Act; is yout reason that the hours of work 
have deleterious effect: on the health of. those em 
ployed, orisit that you like uniformity ?—I like unifor- 
mity. I think that in all those trades’ the work is 
quite as deleterious as it is in a cotton factory, and if 
itis necessary in cotton factories, I do not see wie it 
is not necessary in all other trades. fi 

2082. Have you at all considered the effect upon 
the trade of the country of this large diminution in 
the hours of work ?—It has not ruined the. cotton 
trade, and I do not think it will ruin the other trades, 
We have had the cotton trade fixed upon, and that has: 
taken place now three or four months, but we do not 
see in the ‘cotton market any very great depression, 
and Ido not think that those lessened: hours: would 
do any harm in other trades. Ido not see, in, fair- 
ness to the cotton masters, why other trades should 
not be treated in the same;way as they were. © 

2083. You have in your district some large quar- 

ies, have you not?—Yes, at a place called Shap, 
near Penrith, large granite quarries. 

2084. At present it is decided, is it not, that quar- 
ries are not under any of the Factory or Workshops 
Acts?—Not under the Factory Act; but I consider 


that they are under the Workshops Act. 


2085. Have you attempted to enforce the Work- 
shops Act in the case of any quarry ?—Only in one 
case. 

2086. Successfully ?—Yes. They have since resisted 
it, but still our opinion remains the same; that has only 
been very recently. 

2087. Should you apply the restrictions 5 of the Act 
of 1874 to quarries ?—I think that they come under 
the Workshops Act. 

2088. And therefore by your proposal as regards 
hours and ages, you would bring them under the pre- 
sent Factory Act, 1874 ?—Yes. 

2089. Do you consider that you, as a factory inspec- 
tor, are the best able to deal with such places as quar- 
ries; would not they be brought more conveniently 
under the inspectors of mines ?—TI think we are quite 
able to deal with every place above ground. We have 
largé places in the salt districts of Northwich, and 
so. on, where we deal very successfully with people 
above ground. Of course below ground the mining 
inspectors go, but we have oo no difficulty or any 
dissatisfaction expressed. 

2090. (Mr. Brand.) Are you “acquainted with the 
manufacture of earthenware except bricks, and, tiles, 
not being ornamental tiles ?—Only slightly.. 

2091... You probably cannot give any reason why 
they should, be brought under the Factory Act. of 
1874 ?—No, I have. nothing to. dp wah the ‘pottery 
countries. 

+2092. Are you acquainted with the mamifabtiii® of 
Tabifer matches ?>—Yes, I have: three large cielo nate in 
ney district. 

: 2093.) Is that an employment rohiele is ‘prefistical 


to. health ?—It is better than it was, but it is still 


prejudicial to health. I think the factories have 
improved very much since they came under! issehory 
legislation. 

"2094. What age are the children i employed 
‘at:’?—There ‘are’ a, great many half-timers. 1 know 
one factory in the neighbourhood of Manchester where 
there are 200 half-timers employed. They can begin 
at eight years of age, and many of them are only 
eight. 

2095. Are you acquainted with the manufacture of 
-percussion caps P—No. 
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~ 2096. You see) no6,.reason: why. chop: should be 
brought under'the Aét ?—Nogis\1.)) 

'2097, Are. you, caoncei with: the manufacture, os 
cartridges?—No, scaly 
el You cannot give any reason. in that case ai 

fC) 


aa Are you ‘scameieiek with the paper stainers ? z 
—Yes 

2100. For what. special. reason would) you inten 
them under the Act ?—I would bring them under the 
Act for the same. reason that I would. bring.-calico 
printers, for the sake of uniformity, more than any= 
thing else; the trade is not more: innocent sthene the 
cotton trade. 

2101.- Taking me Act of 1867 have you paper 
factories in your district ?—A very large number. 

2102. Are there any glass factories d-riiegy a aioe 
number. 

2103. And of tobacco ?—Yes, a lange number: 

2104. Are there any letter-press printing worked i 
Yes, a great number: ve 

2105. Any bookbinding ?—A great ek ae 

2106. Then all those trades you: consider can be 
brought with advantage under the Act of 1874? 
—Yes. With regard. to bookbinding » there: is.\a 
modification in the Act of 1867 for women and young 
persons at work 14 hours aiday.' I do not see why. 
that is necessary generally ;.I think that, it should 
only hold good in ‘the: case of the publishers: of -rail- 
way guides and periodicals; where they have to stitch 
up these things.once a month. J think as a general 
rule to give to all bookbinders 14: hours a Boye’ is sno 
either necessary or proper.’ 

2107. Would you limit the age to 10/in the'ease of 
children employed ‘in doing work at home: You are 
aware that there are a: great many children who are 
employed at home, for “instance, in: lucifer match- 
box’ making in: London ; would you) prohibit: their 
employment before the ageofeight ?—I do notsee how 
we could interfere-with private houses, we must leave 
them as they are now. J:could not recommend them 
to be put. under factory inspection, it would interfere 
rather too much with the. liberty of the subject ; you 
must leave them to do what they please... 

2108. [think you said you would apply this legis: 
lation to all:small workshops ?—Yes, I would. |». 

2109.’ How would you define the difference between 
a small workshop anda case of what we may. call 
domestic occupation ?—I suppose we might define : it 
as a place where people work for hire. 

2110. Are you atquainted at. all with the Shefleld 
district ?—Not at all. 

2111. Are. you acquainted with : any: district: in 
which the: parents. are the employers, and, employ 
their children at, their,own homes ?— Yes, im the ease 
of) fustian cutters, I am. acquainted with them, and: 


‘know’that parents employ their own children in’ the 


neighbourhood of Warrington and Cadishead ‘and 
Manchester, and we interfere’ with them, and’ we: can 
do'so. 

2112. Do you interfere with them’ when theyar are 


‘working at home ?—Yes, now under the Workshops 


Act, we can interfere with them when working: at 
home’; ‘probably we shall be able to take in the case 
of the match boxes too. I do not know. of . any 
private houses where match boxes are made’ ‘in Man- 
ae or that neighbourhood. 

°2413.; You: said, did you not, that»you sappiiaed of 
surgeons! giving cértificates i in the case of all children 


-employed : in workshops ? — Except. ‘in workshops 
where under 10 were employed,.and there it might 


either bea certificate of birth or a. surgeon’ 8 certificate. 
2114. Were there were less than '10 you would 
drawn an arbitrary distinction between workshops in 
which 10 people were employed, and workshops in 
which only six or seven were employed, that'in those 
small workshops you would not require a certificate 
for any child employed in them a ot unless the 
occupier chose to give it. ' 
»2115. On) what ground would you draw the distine- 
tion ?>—In order that you might do it cheaper. | 


r 
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12116. Itis as necessary, is it not, for the health of 
a child in a small workshop as ‘for the health of a 
-child:in a large one ?—In that case we should be able 
-to examine the certificates. The objection that'I take 
‘to certificates being enforced in all. factories: and 
cworks is, that: it) would be utterly impossible to: ex- 
‘amine them all within: the visits of the inspector ;) but 
‘where there were not more that 10 employed it would 
‘becyery easy to see that the certificates were all right, 
‘because there would be so very few. : 

2117. You could not doit in the case of errand 
boys; for instance, and children engaged in unregulated 
‘labour, could: you ?—No, the’ school . boards could’ do 
that; Ido not-think we could. 
¥ 92118.0 Where there would be no school board there 
‘would be can ‘injustice, would there not ?Yes,‘there 
owould! ‘beran injustice: for this: reason, that many of 
those boys: who are employed as ae boys are 
afterwards employed in factories.’ | 
of 2119. (Mr. Knowles.) You referred to Wigan and 
to their not being able to get boys in: the mills; at 
what age do the boys commence working first at ‘the 
eres ?—At-nine ‘years old. 

12120: At ‘what: age in the mines ?—TI. cannot: ‘tell 
ou. 

2121. Perhaps you are not aware that they. frst 
get hold of boys in the mills by permitting them to 
work atnine, and when they become full timers they 
leave at 12; they work three years in a mill and then 
go to the mines ?—Yes, I think.that.is the.case. 

2122. Do you suppose that is because they are 
full timers, or because they get larger wages ?—Be- 
cause they get larger wages, I suppose. I should 
imagine so. 


2123. Are you aware that they have to attend 
school after they go to the mines ?—Not after 12, I 


believe. I believe that.they, work full time after 12. : 
2124. (O’Conor Don.) I understand, from’ your: 
evidence, that you are of opinion, that, wherever it can) 
be practically put into operation, there ought to be a’ 
restriction put on the labonr of women ?—Yes. 
2125. And you give that opinion quite irrespective 
“of ‘theunhealthiness or healthiness of the Saiploymest 
ae patie ich they are engaged ?Yes.’ © -) 
‘ £Do- you ‘really mean to say that you ‘consider 
val aisploineeka ‘that will come wader the definition of 
workshop: employment, according to the ‘Act of 1867, 
“to be’ as unhealthy and as deleterious as working i in'a 
cotton mill —I’ should ‘say that they were generally 
‘quite’ as’ Ve gee if jeantiot' ot that every one of 
‘them’ is. > 
seo EBT &: (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you. think’ that your 
inspectors: manage to inspect all the workshops in the 
‘district under your inspection ?-I should: say not. I 
°do/not' think’ it would be possible for 'them’to examine 
every ‘workshop, but I think they inspect ‘all the most 
“important ones. hgh ge tars a few" of the’ very 
Tt Fontes, tiie 
“2128. Do sip manage to inpeett the” most’ im- 


"portant ones sa or oftener De oftener cer- 


sone MOD 4 
2129.'Do ‘you’ think ‘hat théy mariage to” inapect 
at least: once a year all the workshops where a number 


“of children ‘are’ employed ?—I should think that they © 


~would'scarcely be able to do that with ‘the factories 
‘that~ ‘they have to visit; perhaps’ once in ‘every 
ws months would be nearer the mark. - 

#6 2180,' Do ‘you think that an inspection once in 
*i a@rhaddle't is sufficient ?—In most of those workshops 
‘there°are very few peopleemployed. In’ a small 
Sworkshop’ there perhaps would not be more than two 
pa. persons employed altogether. “I do’ not 
‘think that very constant visiting is | necessary: in such 
a? “small places as those. 
© 213K) 1 think I understood | you to say that you 


e@hjeeaa to’ the certifying surgeons having anything © 


‘to do: “with the sanitary arrangements of factories or 
“workshops ? ?iI should like td ‘see the present: in- 
spectors with more: sanitary power, and for ‘them to 
a out the sanitary regulations, not the surgeons. 

“2182. Would you have any objection to the certify- 


_.Sanitary. power... 


© process of manufacture.” 
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‘ing surgeons reporting to the inspectors where they 
‘thought that the sanitary conditions had» not been 
-complied with ?—In order to enable them to do-that 
“you must give them ‘more access than sive have got 
-at present to the factories. 


2138. Do you think it undesirable that they ‘should 
have! more access than they have at) present ?-—The 


‘surgeon would tread so closely upon the heels)of the 
‘inispector that both of them would not be necessary. I 


donot think that any certifying surgeon would inspect 


‘a mill ina sanitary point of view thoroughly unless he 
“was very differently paid from what he is now, and 


under very different regulations. He has not the time 
to do it, if you made him a» sanitary inspector:you 
would have to pay Kim more and make him a fyctaty 
inspector.’ 

2134. You donbidei! thei fdctaty, psgloae amore 
competent person to report upon the sanitary condition 


‘of a: factory ?—I think that: the, factory inspector, is a 


very competent man in every respect. I think hevis 
quite able>to: report upon those things: | They are 
generally men of education. 

2135. (Lord F.. Cavendish.) Do you consider: that 
your ‘powers with reference to sanitary matters are 
insufficient’ as) regards factories, or only. as \ regards 
workshops ?—As regards factories; I want much 
more power with regard to factories. 

_ 2136., What-more power do you require as regards 
factories ?>—According to this Act we have very little 
I think that power ought to be con- 
ferred upon the inspector to make an order for any 
nuisanice,which they may see or come across in- 
side a factory, to be removed or to be ameliorated ; 
but we have no power to do that now. Supposing any 
bad smell arises in any of those factories inside the 
workroom ‘we cannot order them to ameliorate it. The 
Act does not give us any power to do it. 

2137. Under the 4th, section of the Act of 1864 
there seems io be considerable power ?—But that does 
not refer to cotton factories; it refers to a class of 
factories only... 

2138. Is not that section incorporated in the Act 
of 1867: ?—Yes. 

2139. That section applies to all factories save: itex- 
tiles, does'it not ?—Yes. 


2140. Should you consider the power given by that aca; » 
“section sufficient if it were extended to textile fac- 
“¢6ries >No, I should not. 


If you will: read ‘that 
section you will ‘sée' it is ‘very imperfect : “<Every 
“ factory to which this Act applies shall be kept in a 


~« cleanly state, and be ventilated’in such a manner 


“ ‘as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, any 
s gases, dust, or other impurities generated in the 
That is all ; I want. that 
the factory inspector should have the power to order 
any other impurities that arise except those which are 


generated by the manufacture to be removed. It is a 


very delicate subject to go into. But perhaps'you are 


aware that ‘in large factories they are in the habit of 


putting’ closets in ‘the! workrooms, which sometimes 
are exceedingly injurious to health. They- emit’ the 
most frightful odour’;\so much so, that I often get 
sickened myself in going through the rooms. We 
‘ought to have power to’ order that to be removed. 


‘'2141.- There is power, is there not, under the Pub-- 


lic Health Act ?—That is for the nuisances inspector 
not for us. 

2142. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In fact you must report 
the matter to the nuisances inspector, must you not ?— 
Yes, let him do it; but in small villages there is some 
difficulty in finding the nuisances inspector, and the 
thing would go on. 

2143. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But your powers’ as 
regards workshops are much more limited, are they 


not than in the case of factories as regards sanitary . 


matters ?—Yes, much more. I think that if the office 


“of factory inspector is maintained his power ought to 
‘be as great as possible in all these matters so as to make 
the office useful and serviceable. 


2144, You think that you ought to have full right 


of entry into all the small workshops the same as into 
N 4 
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‘factories ?—Yes. And there is another thing I would 


mention with regard to the Workshops Act. We had 


‘a case the other day at Liverpool where the sub-in- 
“spector was obstructed. He went to a certain work- 


shop at 11 or 12 o’clock at.night and the doors were 


_ locked. Hecould see through the windows that work was 


going on, and could see the women there ; he tried to 
gain admittance, but he could not, the doors were kept 


locked, and there he remained in the cold, and waited | 


a sufficient time, and came away; and he summoned 
the occupier for obstructing him in the execution of 
his duty. The case was brought before the stipendiary 
at Liverpool, and although it was not dismissed exactly 
upon that ground, yet the stipendiary said that he 
thought under the Workshops Act the occupier was 
not liable for the acts of one of his servants. One of 
his workmen might have locked the door. The 
Factory Act would render him liable unless he could 
show to the contrary, but the Workshops Act would 
not. 

2145. The great difficulty is to ascertain those 
trades carried on in the. homes of the people, is it 
not ?—We really have very few of those trades car- 
ried on in the homes of the people to deal with 
There are one or two every now and then that we 
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come across where they are carried on in their 
domestic homes, but not many of them. 
2146. ( Chairman.) Have you any further observa- 
tion which you would wish to offer to the Commis- 
sion ?— With regard to children, before they are 
allowed to work half-time, being required to produce 
a certain certificate of their having passed. the 
standard, I said that I thought that the Act of 1874 
was faulty in having raised the commencing age of 
the children to a certain point, and that they had not 
taken any care. of their education in places where 
there were no school boards. I instanced Preston 
and other places. I have a letter from a schoolmaster 
here, a practical man, in which he goes into the point, * 
and says that the number of his scholars is very likely 
to be diminished by it. They will not go to school 
before they go to work generally, and now this Act 
will prevent children from going to school between 
the ages of 8 and 10. 
2147. (Chairman.) That would. be. met. by the 
remedy which you stated had been suggested by cer- 


tain’ schoolmasters, namely, that .there should be a 


test before admission to . half-time ? — Yes, those 
gentlemen recommended that Standard No. II. should 
be fixed. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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2148. (Chairman.) You have taken en interest in 
factory legislation —I have. 

2149. And you are yourself an employer of labour ? 
—Yes. I have been connected with factory working 
for 31 years. I managed a factory when I was 19 
years of age, and I have been since that time always 
in connexion with the management of factories, and.a 
large employer of factory employés. 

2150. You are an employer of labour in other 
countries besides England?—I am an employer of 
labour in Germany. 

2151. In what particular industry ?—In hosiery. 
My first factory experience was the management of a 
cotton mill in Leicester, in which reel cottons were 
manufactured. Subsequently, 27 years ago, I became 
a partner in a hosiery business at Nottingham, and I 
have had factories under my control since that time, 
both in Nettinghamshire and Leicestershire, and in 
Saxony. . 

2152. You supported, I think, the Factory Act of 
1874, although it fell somewhat short of your own 
proposals?—I did. I have. supported the Factory 
Acts without hesitation for the last 25 years, from a 
conviction of their great utility, and the great good 
they have conferred upon the community. I cannot 
conceive what would have come to us without. the 
Factory Acts. Perhaps the best illustration we can 
have of what would have been the condition of British 
industry without factory regulations, is to be found 
in the present condition of Belgium, which is shown 
in the Blue Book recently supplied to the House of 
Commons. Very remarkable illustrations are given 
there of the present condition of the factory operatives 
throughout Belgium. I have inquired in Belgium as 
to the condition of the people employed in various in- 
dustries, and I know nothing so appalling as the con- 

dition of the industrial classes in Belgium. The Blue 
Book to which I refer is entitled “‘ Factories for Spin- 
“ ning and Weaving Textile Fabrics Abroad, 1873,” 


and it contains information furnished by our own 
Embassy at the request of the Factory Employers’ 
Association, who asked for an inquiry when I intro- 
duced my first Factory Bill, that is to say, my 
Textile Factory Bill; the first Bill introduced into 
the House was with reference to  brickyards, 
which was ultimately incorporated in the Act. of 
1871, with the assent of the Home Secretary. As 
will be seen from that Blue Book, Belgium is a 
country where you have unregulated labour in its most 
developed state, and where you have the whole of the 
thoughtful, intelligent, and philanthropic people of the 
country exclaiming against it. You find in the case 
of Belgium such a statement as this, that half the 
population can neither read nor write, and it has been 
said to me by a very well known Belgian diplomatist 


. who is now a man considerably advanced in years, 


that nothing is more deplorable in his experience than 
the great falling off in the physique and condition of 
the poor Belgian population consequent upon over- 
work in infancy and long hours subsequently. 
2153. Is it shown in that report, as has been stated, 
I think, in Parliament, that the effect of that non- 
regulation of labour is that very often the men are 
idle, while the women and children are excessively 
worked ?—I think the Belgian report shows that; but 
what it shows most particularly is the wretched con- 
dition of the population, their gross ignorance, and 
their miserable physical condition, and it is shown 
also that with their very long hours of labour the 
product is not nearly equal to what-it is in England 
in shorter hours of labour, consequent upon the 
deteriorated physical condition of the workers. That 
I have always found to be the case everywhere. In 
Russia a mill working 134 hours a week will not 
turn out as much product as an English mill with the 
same number of spindles will turn out in 60 hours, 
2154. Can you tell us the result of your inquiries 
into the laws regulating the labour of women and 
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children in any other countries?—I have inquired 
into the state of things with regard to labour in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, Spain, and 
Russia. France passed an Act last year simulta- 
neously with our own Act, regulating labour in every 
department. There was a commission in France of 
which the Duc d’Anudiffret Pasquier was president 
and M. Joubert was reporter, the report of which 
commission will, I presume, come before you, which 
tells you the condition of France prior to the regula- 
tions of last year, and which is sufficiently deplorable, 
though I do ‘not think France was ever half so. bad as 
_ Belgium. They have now passed a law under which 
no child is to be allowed to be employed till 10 years 
of age is completed, it must pass a certain educational 
standard, and labour at night and on Sundays is fur- 
bidden until the age of 16 for males, the same inter- 
diction being applied to the employment of women up 
to the age of 21. The hours during which children 
under 12 may work are six hoursa day, divided by 
one rest ; over 12 they may be employed 12 hours a 
day, divided by a rest. 

2155. (Mr. Brand.) What class of labour does. that 
apply to ?—To all labour except agricultural labour. 

2156. (Chairman.) It applies to factories, mills, 
and docks ?—The title of the Projet de Loi is “ An 
« Act relating to the labour of children and women 
“ being minors employed in industry.” 

2157. (Mr. Brand.) It draws a distinction between 
girls who are minors and women ?—Yes. 

2158. (Chairman.) Under that French Act no 
child under 12 can be employed by its master unless 
its parents or guardians certify that it actually attends 
some school public or private ?—Yes. While I think 
that French Act is a great step in advance, and a 
good Act for its simplicity and force, yet I should not 
hold it up as a perfect model of legislation either as 
regards education or as regards the regulation of 
labour, because the French are very much behind on 
the question of education. 

2159. This Act being a very great advance upen 
the existing state of things in France, only having 
come into operation in the present year, cannot have 
made very great progress ?—It cannot have made 
very great progress, but I heard from M.. Velowski 
that inspectors are already appointed, and that the 
work is commencing in earnest, and.that he is confi- 
dent the Act will be perfectly operative. 

2160. Has the Act reference to workshops as well 
as to factories ?—Yes, to all industry, what is under- 
stood by industry, being everything minus agriculture. 

2161. And it is also provides a large machinery for 
inspection >—Yes., 

2162. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Does it apply to 
mines ?—Yes, there are regulations for mines also. 

2163. (Chairman.) It establishes 2 board called the 
Higher Commission ?>—Yes. 

2164. For the administration of the Act?— It 
does. 

2165. (Lord Balfour.) Does it extend to boys 
employed as errand boys and telegraph clerks, and so 
on ?—Yes, to all employments, I believe, except agri- 
culture. The second article is, “‘ No children can be 
“ employed by masters nor be admitted into factories, 
« mills, workshops, or smaller workshops before the 
“ age of 12 years is completed.” 

2166. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That would not extend 
_ to shops ?—I cannot say whether it would. 

2167. (O’ Conor Don.)And it would not extend 
to domestic labour ?—No ; there is no such thing as 
regulation of domestic Jabour in any country of 
‘Europe, nor do I believe there ever can be. 

2168. ( Chairman.) Will you pass on to Germany ? 
—In Germany the law is similar. No child can be 
employed by a master for any purposes until it is 12 
years of age, and has passed the six preceding years 
in school, and on obtaining its 12th year it must con- 
tinue at school half-time until it has completed its 
14th year. I have here a statement of the propor- 
tions of workpeople of various ages. and sexes in a 
thousand, employed in a large mill on the Schiller 
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Platz in Chemnitz, called the Chemnitz Spinning 


Mill. Chemnitz may be called the Manchester of 
Saxony. In this mill:there are 69 males and 40 females 
from 12 to 14 years of age. Then there are 23 males 
and 86 females from 14 to 16 years of age, and 147 , 
males and 35 females above 16 years of age. In 
another mill, called the spinning mill, there are: 4 
females between 12 and 14,10 males from 14 to 16, 
43 females unmarried above 16, 18 married above 16, 
15 males unmarried above 16; and 44 males married 
above 16, so that out of those 134 persons there are 18 
married females only. 

2169. That also shows, does it not, that very few 
children and young .persons are employed in those 
works ?—They employ nobody under 12 years of age, 
so that the work that is done is thrown upon older 
persons. ‘The whole age is thrown upwards, as con- 
trasted with our factories, four years. ‘Till the passing 
of the Act of last year, our half-timers commenced at 
eight years of age—theirs commence at 12 years of 
age, so you throw the whole population four years 
higher. I ought to supplement: my statement with 
regard to what is required in Germany in the case of a 
child being employed under the age of 14 years, by 
stating what is required after it has arrived at the age 
of 14. If, at the completion of the 14th year, any 
boys or girls employed in a German factory cannot 
pass the standard of education which is laid down, 
which is a very complete one, they have to continue so 
many attendances a month at a night schoo) until they 
can pass it, unless they are what their Act calls men- 
tally deficient. I have one or two interesting speci- 
mens here, showing the kind of education that is 
possessed by German children of between seven and 
eight years of age, employed in mills, which is very 
remarkable when contrasted with the education of our 
own children at the same ages. I undertook to test 
the education of the children employed in mills and 
workshops in England as contrasted with those em- 
ployed in mills and workshops in Germany, and the 
first thing I did was this :—Seeing the intelligence 
of the people employed in our works in Germany, I 
said to one of our managers in Nottingham, where 
there are 87 women employed in working sewing 
machines, “ Just test the educational acquirements of 
“ the women in that room,” and at my request, 
wheneyer any of them could write, he got them to 
write their own name and address in this book (pro- 
ducing it), and he filled in their ages ; where they 
could not write he filled their name and address in 
red ink. This is the result with the 87-women;:I 
found many of them could sign their name, but could 
not do more than sign their name. The impression is 
that many more can write than like to sign their names. 
I find, on the contrary, they all like to sign their names 
if they can do nothing more. The general result in 
that case was quite deplorable ; there were not, out 
of that 87, half a dozen who could write a letter with 
ease ; the whole writing is almost as bad as it pos- 
sibly could be, and some of those are very clever, 
intelligent girls, unequalled at their work and earning 
good wages. 

2170..( Sir C. Du Cane.) Between what ages were 
they ?—15 to 35; their ignorance in some cases was, to 
me, quite astounding. I asked one girl, a very clever, 
well dressed. girl, if she knew who Shakespeare was, 
and I ran through a number of well known English 
names, and the only name she had heard of among 
them all was Shakespeare, and all she knew about him 
was that she had heard of him at a play; she had 
never heard of the Pilgrim’s Progress; she did not 
know who John Bunyan was, and she had never 
heard of John Milton. ‘ 

2171. Was that one of the girls who could read and 
write well ?—She could sign her name. 

2172. You-say that she was a clever girl?—Yes, 
she was a clever, intelligent girl. 
result of that first experiment, I conferred .with my 
friend the Vicar of Nottingham, the Rey. Canon 
Morse, and he drew a form which we decided we 
would have filled up, and I tested the educational 
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actquirements of 18,000 persons employed:in factories 
and workshops, with ‘his assistance and that of other 
persons. ‘This is the form he drew up and got 
printed for me, and ‘which others helped me to get 
filled up (handing it in), giving the name, residence, 
o¢eupation, age last birthday, whether they are at 
day ‘school; age at which they left the day school, 
whether at Sunday school, whether at night school. 
Reading we tested by reading from a book, writing 
by their putting in their own names, and: we tested 
them in arithmetic, religious knowledge, and general 
knowledge. The first “attempt of the vicar was to 
examine 17 young women who came to have some 
religious instruction at his house. One of his ques- 
tions in general knowledge’ was, “ What is the capital 
Hot England ? ?” More than half of them failed in 
that.. Another question was, “ What is the name of 
‘“¢ the Queen ?” and seven of them failed) in ney out 
of 17. 

2173. (Lord Balfour.) Might not that» arise ina 
great measure from nervousness?—No, the vicar 
tested them in his own house, and I have tested a 
great many myself. I would not have believed it if 
anybody else had told me. The results in the case of 
those’ 18,000 were pretty much the same as they were 
in‘ the case of those to whom I applied the test’ in 
my own works ; but I must say that the results of 
my experience in Lancashire are much better than in 
the general workshop districts of Nottinghamshire. 

2174. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How long ago was this 
test applied >—At the beginning of 1868, but I could 
give plenty more. I have here the result in the case 
of the population of the village of Arnold,’ the 
majority of whom are employed in the hosiery manu- 
facture. The educational acquirements of the work- 
people were tested by the superintendent of the 
Sunday school there, showing that the state of ignor- 
ance in that case also was most deplorable, 

2175. (O’Conor Don.) Are all those 18,000 factory 
hands ? — No, I took brickyards; I took bleach 
works and lace clippers. Here are two sheets sent to 
me from the superintendent of the Sunday school at 
Basford near Nottingham. 

2176, Were all those hands under the regulations 
of the Factory Acts ?—No ; for instance lace elippers 
are under the Workshops Act, and brickmakers are 
under the Bleach Yards Act, passed in the year 1860. 

2177. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find as a rule 
from those returns that skill in factory work and 
éducational acquirements go together or not ?—Not 
at all; they are exceedingly clever in their work, while 
their minds are utterly neglected very often. 

2178. Are those who are well educated skilful in 
factory work, as a rule ?—Undoubtedly ; education 
undoubtedly quickens the mental aptitude for labour. 
T have here the results in the ‘case of a brickyard 
under the: proprietorship of the Chairman’ of the 
Nottingham School Board ; he says, “In addition to 
“those we have about 30 men, only four of whom 
“can write, and those are all either foremen or their 
“ sons’; ‘very few can read even imperfectly. In the 
“ summer when more are employed the proportion is 
“ still smaller. When the brickmakers started their 
“ union in 1865 not one of the committee could 
“write; only one man was found able to write ‘suffi- 
ciently well to undertake the office of secretary; 
“and at the present time the secretary is not a brick- 
“maker, because none could ‘be found: able to. write, 
‘at any rate not sufficiently to be understood.” 
That is furnisaed by Mr. Edward Gripper, the Chair- 
man of the Nottingham School Board in 1868. “Here 
is a letter dated the 2nd of December 1869, from Mr. 
Leigh, of Bee Hive ; Mills, ‘Stockport, who isa 
member of the School Board at this moment. .I asked 
him to ascertain the’ educational condition of the 
people in his employ with a'view to’the Act of 1871, 


- and he says:—“ I sent you yesterday statistics of the 


“state of education ‘of “154 ‘children and: young 
‘ persons; I classify ‘them as” follows :—99\half- 
‘timers, 55° full-timers': of these 30 cannot write, 
“118 write wretchedly, six write moderately ; 45 can- 


| © well. 
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‘“¢ not do the simplest sum im arithmetic; 109 can do» 
“the first, second, or third rule; 14 cannot read: ‘a! 
“ line’; 100 can read, but very poorly ; ; 40 can read 
Their réligious knowledge is moderate” 
(Stockport is very famous for its: Sunday schools); 
“but their general knowledge is very poor indeed: 
“ It is, in fact, as a general rule gross ignorance. ‘I 


© find. it generally admitted that the heléstande sAuteth 


“ tion is most defective.” 

2179. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you any similay re~ 
turns showing the state of education in Sheffield ?— - 
As regards Sheffield all I can say is this, that since the 
institution of the Sheffield School Board the number 
of children in average attendance has more pistes 
doubled. 

- 2180. Can you give us any results at’ Sheffield th 
the same dates as you have given for’! Nottingham- 
shire and Stockport ?—No ; but the standard of edu- 
cation in Sheffield, I should think, is very little tee 
now than it was seven or eight years ago. 

2181. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How long hes din 
hosiery trade been under the Factory Acts esis mae 
years. 

2182. Which Act first included the disity trade? 
—The Act of 1844. 

2183. (Mr. Brand.) The Act of 1844 only olstciniled 
to the hosiery factories, did it’ not P—Yes, that isso: 
The warehouses came in under a subsequent: Act, 

2184, The great proportion of the trade would | not 
come under any Act till the Workshop Act or the Act 
of 1869 ?—Yes, that is so; the whole of the factories. 
came under the Act of 1844, but not the warehouses: 
in which the goods are made up. The warehouse 
people are a much better class’; they earn less Wages 
but they are a more intelligent and better class: if 

2185. ( Chairman.) Having given the results’ of the 
tests you applied yourself and got others to apply in 
the case of workers in England, will you give the 
Commission the results-6f similar i inquiries which you 
made in Germany ‘—I may say that since I had 
these inquiries made in Saxony the new law of 1869 
has come into operation. Previous to 1869. a child 
could go into a Saxon mill at'11 years of age, the 
limit is now 12 years of age. There is a uniform law 
which was passed by the North German Conferation 
in 1869 which makes 12 years the minimum age. | 

2186. The law which you are now referring to. is 
the law which is in operation throughout the North 
German Confederation ?—Yes: 

2187. (O’Conor Don.) Education. is) ciel 
in Germany ?—Yes, and in Switzerland too. These 
papers were sent to me by our manager at. /_ in 
1868, showing the educational attainments of working 
boys and girls employed ina large mill, representing 
probably ‘the lowest class of artisans’ children... These 
(producing them) are the results in the case of children 
employed in the mill from 11: to 14 years of age, 
every child ‘signing its name.'. These: (producing 
another set of papers) are the results in the case of 
children of our own stocking-makers in Germany and 
not yet. employed, tested by the authorities of the 
place; children of from 7 to 10 years of age, all of 
them: signing their names.» This is froma place! in 
the Hartz) Mountains, a place called: Pansay a small 
village, in which the population is engaged: partly in 
agriculture and partly in domestic manufactures. 

2188. (Chairman.) The education in that) case rests 
upon the general law, not upon any special_law apply- 
ing to factory children ?—No, on -the law applying 
to the whole population. The general results ‘are 
these, that every child when it} reaches the age of 10 
years writes very well ; when it reaches the age of 
14 it is good writing The standard.required is what 
is called fine writing, and these specimens are cut out 
of the copy-books of the children, being-their specimens 
before they are allowed to be full-timers ; this. is the 
proof writing of the child at the end of itsschool 
year, and I could send for aton of the same character. 
Every child at the end of the: year writes its copy |to 
show ‘what its attainments/are in writings some: of 
them are only eight or nine years of age,: 


» 
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« 2189. Arethese specimens taken at random ?—Yes ; 
have my manager’s attestation to that fact, that they 
were cut at random out of the books. I may mention 
cone fact with respect to Germany: our manager has 
been:there now, 15 years, and he states that he has 
mever yet met with a workman who could not corre- 
spond with him respectably and intelligently about his 
ework, The hosiery work there is mostly domestic 
manufacture; a man has his loom in his cottage and 
his children help him ;: they live as far away from the 
factory as 60 miles, and they send their work in once 
_.a fortnight or oneea ‘month; my manager says that 
he has never yet met with a workman who could not 
correspond intelligently with him about his work ; and 
having been himself the head of a large establishment 
in Nottingham’ prior to going to Germany, he is as 
strongly impressed with the contrast as I am myself. 
4 2190. Can you state whether knowledge is as 
widely. diffused: among the agricultural and country 
population as it is among the factory and artisan 
class ?—They are quite as well educated. The only 
difference ‘between the artisan population and the 
rural population ‘is this, that in Germany it has been 
found when those in the latter class come to serve 
their soldier period, some of them have neglected to 
keep up their education and they are immediately put 
to school again; the army is the university, so to speak, 
of the working: classes. 
~~2191. At what age does the soldiering commence ?— 
At 19. , 

2192. (O’ Conor Don.) How long has the compul- 
sory education law been in force in Saxony ?—45 
years... . 

2198. And in the rest of Germany ?—Nowhere has 
it’ been in force so long and. so: completely as in 
Saxony, | Hier 

2194, (Mr. Brand.) You stated that the hosiery 
work is carried on to a’ great extent in the people’s 
~ own houses; do you know by what means. the com- 
pulsion is applied in those cases ?——The schoolmaster 
hhas the entire control of the children till they are 14 
years of age. The factory inspector has nothing. to do 
with their education at all;-he simply looks after the 
sanitary department, the fencing of the wheels, the 
condition of the factories, and the hours of labour till 
the young persons reach 18.:.They work 10 hours a 
day till they are 18, and then all inspection ceases. 

2195. Are you speaking of what may be called 
school managers or school visitors ?—They have in 
every village in Germany a municipal authority who 
has control over the schools, what they call the police 
of the peace, police not being understood in the 
narrow sense in which we use the term ; that is to say, 
the officers are not mere policemen, but. they have 
the general regulation of the schools, among other 
matters, 6): 

92196. ( Sir C. Du Cane.) In the event of its being 
' known that the children employed in a hosiery 
establishment were not receiving education, who would 
lay the information ?—Every child in the town’ is 
registered on the books of some school; those registers 
are posted daily, and the school officers are responsible 
for the attendance of those children till the completion 
of their fourteenth year. There is no chance of escape ; 
it is carried out with the greatest minuteness. 
-2197.\(Lord F. Cavendish.) You have given us 
the standard. of writing which a child has to pass 
before it becomes a full-timer; can you give us the 
‘standard of education in other respects, reading and so 
on ?—As to'reading, they are to read well. As to 
‘writing, the child -has to write well from dictation. 
Then. they go through a course of arithmetic up to 
ills of parcels including «fractions and decimals, 
geography, history, especially the history-/ ofthe 
Fatherland, singing, gymnastics, and religion. 

-2198.)(Chairman.) That would be fully up to 
Siandard 6 of the Revised Code ?—Yes, a good; way 
‘beyond it’; they laugh ‘at our Standard 6. I sent our 
_ Standard 6 to our manager in Germany and asked him 
to submit it to Professor Bottcher, who was at. that 
time at the head of the: Education Department, in the 
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town of Chemnitz, where our place of business is; and 
I asked him whether he was sure that all the Chem- 
netz children, about 9,000 odd, could pass that standard. 
The manager wrote me back, ‘Professor’ Bidttcher 
“* smiled when I showed him your 6th Standard, and 
‘* said he thought there was nota child in the country 
*¢ who could not do that or something better.” 

2199. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that no child 
can be employed as a full-timer till it has: passed the 
standard ?—-That is so. 

2200. Nor can it be employed, as I understood you 
to say, if found to be of mental incapacity >~—Yes, if 
found to be mentally defective. 

2201. Who certifies as to their mental incapacity ? 
—There are proper local inspectors in every school 
district ; there are inspectors for every school district 
in Germany. 

2202. (Mr. Brand.) They have power to make 
exceptions in certain cases?—Yes. 

2208. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are: the penalties very 
heavy for employing children and not seeing to their 
education ?—They are not very heavy; I think it is 
only a few silver groschen, which I think is equal to 
about ‘a shilling, for the first offence; but the law is so 
imperative and has been so generally carried out now 
for some years that nobody thinks of disobeying it. 
When I have asked them whether they thought they 
dare relax it, they have said no: there are always 
some of the population whe deteriorate, men who 
sink into habits of drunkenness, and women who 
become careless, slatternly, and neglectful; and if 
you left them entirely free they would not keep their 
children up to the mark. 

2204. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 'The number of those 
mentally incapable is a small proportion, I suppose ?— 
Yes, very small. You will find in the return to the 
House of Commons on the question of technical edu- 
cation furnished to Lord Derby in’ 1867, a statement 
respecting the number of children, in all Saxony at 
school, and ‘their attainments ; and a very interesting 
paper it is, showing that the number of children at 
school is in excess of the number returned as being of 
school age; but that'arises from the fact that a certain 
number go just immediately before they are six and 
some stop some months after they are 14. 

2205. ( Chairman.) Do you know whether the law 
is relaxed in the care of very poor -persons whose 
children are much required at. home, or. whether they 
get relief in any other way >—There is no sort of re- 
laxation. ‘The commune provides some relief and gives 
free education when the parents are too poor to pay 
for it themselves. I was in the town of Chemnitz 
during the German War, and I thought, if at any time, 
that would be the time for irregularity of attendance, 
for a large proportion of the fathers of the children 
were at the war; but the Chief Director of Schools 
assured me that there was no irregularity, that the 
children attended perfectly regularly. | 

2206. (Sir' C.. Du: Cane.) Would the commune 
take into consideration such cases as those we have 
recently heard of, and which have been brought before 
the House of Commons ?>—Undoubtedly. 

2207. (Mr. Brand.) Is there anything like the 
same poverty to be found in the large towns in Ger- 
many as you find in Hngland ?>—The earnings are much 
less, but everybody works. ‘There is not quite the 
same population which Mr. Cross has had to deal with 
in his Artizans Bill—that is to say, the rooks that in- 
habit the rookeries ; there ,is not the same squalor and 
degradation in German and Swiss towns as we have in 
some of our large’ towns. 

2208. (Lord Balfour.) The people are more thrifty? 
—Yes; and-the State rather keeps them up to it. Mr. 
Felkin, the gentleman to whom I alluded, gives as’ his 
opinion that the compulsory power, acting upon: the 
children, reacts ‘upon the parents. The parents feel 
that they have to- make. sacrifices, and they do make 
great sacrifices for the education-and elevation of their 
children, and he says it is'very striking that in Ger- 
many the children make sacrifices for their parents to 
an extent which we never dream of in England. They 
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‘keep their parents off the workhouse. A child con- 
-siders it a disgraceful thing for his father or mother to 


go into the workhouse. 

2209. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You mentioned that 
physical training was one element in the German edu- 
cational system ?—Yes. 

2210. Isa regular portion of every day set apart 
for it?—No, I think not. The gymnasium is re- 
sorted to, as I have seen in both Germany and Switzer- 
land, two or three times a week. There are certain 
public gymnasiums in different parts of the towns, 
and the children are marched from the schools to the 
gymnasium ; it is a sort of open drill shed with a soft 
flooring for gymnastics. The children are taught to 
move in quite a military style. 

2211. As ageneral rule, is the result of that physical 
training very marked upon the youth of Germany ? 
—Yes, it is very marked ; in the case of the boys you 
notice the soldierlike appearance that they have before 
they go into the army. 

2212. (Mr. Knowles.) In an early part of your 
evidence you referred to Russia, and you stated that 
workpeople in this country could do more by working 
60 hours a week than workpeople in Russia could do 
working 134 hours; can you tell us the reason of that ? 
—I think it lies in the fact that we have a trained 
and skilled population ; there is a quickness and deft- 
ness of hand possessed by the English population 
which is possessed by no other population that I have 
ever seen at work in other countries. ‘The workpeople 
of no other nation rival the English except the 
Americans. 

2213. You do not think that it is in consequence of 
the machinery being driven slower, the motive-power 
being water ?—No; the mills are driven by, steam- 
power in Russia and in Germany also. Though the 
Germans are well educated, they do not work at all 
at the same pace as our workpeople. 

2214. They cannot apply themselves to work so 
well as the English people ?—They do not seem to 
think that the end of life is to do the most they pos- 
sibly can in the shortest possible time. 

2215. (Lord Balfour.) Do not you think that that 
is to be attributed to their beginning work at a much 
later age in Germany than in England ?—No, it is 
not from that; it is from the fact that there is not the 
same pressure. 

2216. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there any educational 
provisions in the laws regulating labour in Russia that 
you are aware of ?—They are just beginning to talk 
about education in Russia. Of course the population is 
very ignorant; till recently it has been a serf popula- 
tion; they have been beaten at their work in the 
factories ; a few years ago they used to inflict corporal 
punishment on women, and now, of course, they are 
not a population that will do more work than they can 
help. I think that Mr. Redgrave published a state- 
ment within the last three or four years showing ex- 
actly the same results about Russian mills which he 
had inquired into as I had got myself. I had mine 
from an old manager of ours who left us and lived in 
Russia some five or six years. 

2217. You have stated that in France the hours 
during which children under 12 can be employed is 
six hours a day, and you have stated that over 12 they 
cannot be employed more than 12 hours a day; what 
are the restrictions as regards women ?—Wowen be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 cannot be employed at 
night, night being considered to be between 9 in the 
evening and 6 in the morning. 

2218. Is there no restriction after the age of 21?— 
No. 

2219. After 21 they may work as long as they 
choose ?— Yes. 

2220. Do you know whether women work in the 
mines in Germany ?—No, and they do not allow youths 
to go down the:mines till they are 14 years of age. 

2221. Have they any restriction on female labour 


‘in Germany after the age of 21 ?—In Germany there 


is no restriction on female labour after the age of 18. 
2222, Females may after that age continue to work 
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as long as they choose ?—Yes. There is a great agitation 
going on in Germany now to restrict female labour. 
A very powerful body of gentlemen, the Social Science 
Association, and a number of professors at Berlin, and 
a number of the most intelligent people in Germany, 
are now advocating similar restrictions to our own as 
to women. I . 

2223. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How many hours do 


“women actually work in the factories ?—Not more 


than 10 or 11 hours; 10is the general rule. Our 
manager wrote me last year, when my Factory Bill 
was before the House, that when he first went to 
Germany the hours were 12 or 13, and that they are 
now rather under 10 than over 10. 

2224. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you say that the cotton 
mills in Germany do not work more than 10 hours a 
day ?—-Not generally ; they are governed by the 
number of hours that the young children and young 
persons work; they cannot work a greater number of 
iy than the young children and young persons 
work. “i Be 
2225. (Mr. Brand.) You would probably rather 
say “young persons,” because you have said already 
that very few children are employed ?—There are 
some from 12 to 14. 

2226. (O’Conor Don.) Do you consider that these 
German children and young persons, who are so very 
superior to English children as regards education, 
are superior to English children as factory hands ?>— 
No, they do not equal them, 

2227. So that their educational proficiency does 
not appear to have quickened their intellect or to 
have tended to their physical development ?>—I think 
the inferiority of the German children as workers 
arises from this fact, that Germany has not-been an 
industrial country so long as England has been, and 
consequently the Germans have not attained the pro- 
ficiency and the perfection of management and routine 
that our own people have. “But the German is slower 
in intellect altogether. I think it is Professor Huxley 
who says that no child learns so quickly as the English 
child. I do not know whether he makes an exception 
in the case of Italian children, but I think he says no 
child is so quick in acquiring either an industry or 
ordinary education as an English child. 

2228. (Chairman,) Have you any information to 
give the Commission about Switzerland ?>—Switzer- 
land has adopted compulsory education in all its 21 
cantons. In a letter sent to me last year, dated 22nd 
April 1874, by Monsieur Auguste Du Barry, the 
largest employer in the silk trade in Switzerland, he 
gives me the whole scholastic system of Basle, and he 
says, “In the Canton of Basle every child is by law 
‘* enforced to frequent the public schools from the age 
“* of six years till to the completed 14th year. The 
“ same law is adopted in all 22 cantons of Switzer- 
“ land forming the Helvetic Confederation.” But Basle 
is exceptional in this respect, it does not allow any : 
half-timers. After giving me the whole system, and 
the cost of it, which is very remarkable, he says, “‘ The 
“ law to remain in schools till the completed 14th 
* year has not caused any damage to the total industry 
“ of Basle and environs ; on the contrary the manu- 
“ facturers have found that children 15 years old 
“ work much better and are principally more intelli- 
“ gent.” In a conversation I\had with him, he con- 
sidered that in the silk trade the intelligence of their 
population had enabled them to beat the French; and it 
is aremarkable fact thatthe Swiss are steadily stealing 
the ribbon trade and the plain silk trade from the 
French; the French retaining the’ fancy portion in 
which art and taste is required, but the Swiss are 
doing the plain work, and doing it much better and 
cheaper. i 

2229. In Switzerland I understand you to say that 
no child can be employed at all before the age of 14 ? 
—That is only in the canton of Basle ; in the rest of 
Switzerland the minimum age is 12 years, and then 
they are half-timers till-14 or 15. 

2280. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any informa- 
tion to give us as to how the parents acquiesce in that 
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restriction with regard to the non-employment of 
_ children before attaining 14 years of age ?—I only 
know that nobody would dream of contravening the 
law now that it has become an accepted fact. Perhaps 
the best answer to that would be to refer you toa 
statement which was made by Mr. Rumbold, our 
Consul-General at Berne, in 1867, to Lord Derby, 
Gontained in a Blue Book, in which he gives a com- 
plete résumé of the condition of education in Switzer- 
land, and shows what has been the result of 30 years 
compulsory education, because compulsory education 
is now of 35 or 36 years standing in Switzerland. 
He shows how completely it has been accepted. 

2231. Has this law with regard to the non-employ- 
ment of children before attaining the age of 14 at 
Basle been 30 years in force ?—No, they have been 
steadily raising the age; that particular law has only 
recently come into force. 

» 2232. (Chairman.) Have you any information with 
regard to Holland P—Holland passed a law last year 
which I think very much resembles the French law. 
I do not know what the minimum age for employment 
is, whether it is 10 years or 12 years; it was only 
passed last year. With regard to Spain, Spain has no 
sort of system, 

2238. (Mr. Brand.) Are there any restrictions on 
the labour of- adult women in any of those countries ? 
—None, except I think in Austria. In Austria they 
do not allow women who are enceinte to work, and 
they are not allowed to return to work for a certain 
time after confinement. Austria is the only country 
that I- know of in which such a restriction exists. 

_ 2234. To what extent is that law enforced in 
Austria ?—I do not know the exact extent to which 
it is enforced, 

2235. (O’Conor Don.) Do you know how it is 


enforced?—I have no doubt it is enforced by the 


police. ; 

(2236. (Lord Balfour.) They are excluded from 
work for a certain period before confinement as well 
as after confinement ?>—Yes, they are excluded from 
work for two months before, and two months after 
confinement, I think. Austria has the same law with 
regard to the employment of children as France. 
Children under 10 years of age are never to be em- 
ployed in large factories, and those over 10 and under 
12 are employed only on presenting a permission drawn 
up by the local authorities. 

2237. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I believe you were 
in the United States last year ?—Three years since I 
was in the United States. 

2238. Have they any factory laws in the United 
States ?—¥es. 

2239. Do you know their nature as regards educa- 
tion?—They have factory laws and education laws, 
neither of which, as far as I could observe, are very 
well enforced. They are very good laws, but they 
are not well enforced. There were some new factory 
laws passed for Massachusetts and New York State; 
everything of course is done by the State legislatures, 
so that every State has its own particular laws. I 
found that in Massachusetts they worked about 10 
hours a day, very much the same state of things as 
we had in England in 1873, and sometimes 103 hours. 
. In New York State they were working 11 hours, 
reduced last year I.think to nine hours, and they 
allowed no children to work under 13 years of age. 
They have no half-timers. But I should not have 
much faith that the law would be enforced in America 
as we should consider it ought to be enforced here, or 
as the Germans enforce their laws, because the German 
and Swiss laws are carried out as rigidly as laws can 
be. I may say that the greater proportion of the 
persons employed in American mills are Irish; some 
are German, and some are English, but the greater 
proportion are Irish. At Fall River a great number 
are Irish, and at Lowell. 

2240. (O’Conor Don.) You have spoken of the dif- 
ference that exists in the industrial capability of 
English children as compared with the German 
children ; have you ever compared the difference be- 
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tween the German children and French children as 
regards their capability for such work ?—The difference 
which I refer to is not limited to children; ‘it applies 
to the whole population. I have sven a machine 
working in Nottingham 10 hours a day. I have seen 
the same machine driven the same number of revolu- 
tions per minute in France and in Germany, in France 
working 12 hours a day, and in Germany 11 hours a 
day ; but it never produced in either of those countries 
within something like 20 per cent. what we produced 
in Nottingham in 10 hours every day. 

2241. Which did you find produced most work 
in a given time, the German workers or the French ? 
—The Germans are steadier workers; they are not 
rapid, but they are very plodding; the Frenchman 
seems quicker, but he does not produce quite so much 
work as the German. 

2242, Would you attribute the fact of the Germans 
producing more than the French to their greater edu- 
cational attainments ?—No. Where the educational 
attainments of Germans are most valuable is ia the 
class of superintendents, overlookers, the men who 
control and govern the labour. An educated man in 
Germany can easier rise out of his ranks than an 
uneducated men. ‘Those men can get education in 
chemistry, in mechanics, and in every branch of science 
that can be applied to industry, and consequently they 
are able to introduce new trades or develop old trades 
in a way that we are not doing, Lam sorry to say. I 
think the advantage of the higher education of Germany 
is, that you can always find a large class of men fit for 
overlookers or managers, men who are able to rise 
out of their own class and to get on in the world in 
consequence of their higher attainments. 

2243. You do not think the education has any ap- 
preciable effect on the ordinary workers ?—I do not 
think anything in the way of education could make 
our English people quicker at their work than they 
are. I have seen Frenchmen in my own trade stand 
by and look at our workmen at work, and they have 
said, ‘‘ Ah ! now we see the secret; we see why it is 
“ you beat us.” It is the quickness of the eye and 
the hand which is more marked in the case of English 
workers than in the case of any other workpeople I 
have ever seen, 

2244, You have spoken of the educational short- 
comings of English factory hands ; are they worse or 
are they better then the French in that respect ?—I 
think they are better than the French. I think the 
French standard is lower than ours. Our Factory 
Acts have done something for education, though not 
much. 

2245. Do you consider that the education among 
the factory hands in England is superior to the educa- 
tion generally throughout the country ?—No, I do not. 
I think, if you were to test the education through- 
out the country, you would find in the rural districts 
where the squire and the parson are alive to their 
duty, the children would be better educated than the 
average children in large towns. Of course, it all 
depends on whether they do care about it or not. 

2246. The average education throughout England, 
you would say, was superior to that of France ?—Cer- 
tainly, very much superior. The best test is their 
conscription, which gives much worse results. I be- 
lieve, as regards education, they are 50 per cent. worse 
than our soldiers, though our soldiers are not taken 
from the élite of our population, while theirs are taken 
indiscriminately to a very great extent. 

2247. (Chairman.) Have you any information to 
give the Commission with regard to Belgium ?—In 
the report on factories for spinning and weaving 
textile fabrics abroad, furnished by Mr. Kennedy to 
Earl Granville in November 1872, I find these 
passages. At page 9 it states that the Government 
sent circulars to the chambers of commerce to in- 
quire into the conditions of children employed in mines 
and factories in Belgium. Then it says, “The ma- 
“ jority of the chambers of commerce sent answers 
“‘ to all the questions, but remarked that the greater 
“ number of employers of labour resisted inquiries 
03 
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** respecting the number and ages of children employed 
“ by them. Most of the chambers admitted and de- 
plored the ignorance of operatives, and advocated a 
“ Jaw restricting age of admission and hours of labour 
‘“¢ in factories, &c.; Many again asked for a law 
*¢ making education compulsory, without, which re- 
“ strictions on the hours of labour would be useless. 
“ All seemed agreed on the necessity of prohibiting 
‘(the employment of women and children underground. 
“ Liége and Verviers alone denied, the necessity of any 
« law. 

2248. That being particularly the iron trade ?P—At 
Liége and Verviers there are both mining and, manu- 
factures. At Liége there are iron works and cotton 
mills and flax mills. Then it says, “The foregoing 
“ sketch of the state of the labour question in Bel- 
“ gium shows that it has been exhaustively discussed 
“ by all competent authorities throughout the country, 
“and: that, no solution of the difficulty -has yet. been 


“ found., It can be stated that. the opinions of the, 


“ chambers of commerce, always. excepting those of 


“¢ Liége and, Verviers, which undoubtedly represent. 


“ the most prosperous and intelligent industrial 
‘‘ districts in Belgium, of all the learned and philan- 
‘< thropical societies, of the public generally, and of 
“« the occupiers: of large factories, are in favour of a 
* law regulating the labour of women and children in 
“ factories and mines. All equally deplore the in- 
‘* creasing moral and physical degeneracy of the work- 
** ing classes, which they attribute to the premature 


“employment of children, and to the consequent. 


“ absence of instruction. At the last census in 1866, 
“ out of a total population of 4,827,833. more than 
“ half, or 2,548,742, were returned as unable either 
“ to read or write. This mass of ignorance, exists 
“ mainly in the mining districts of Hainault and in 
“ manufacturing districts of Flanders.” 


2249. To what is to be attributed the absence of | 


legislation in a direction in which so large a number 
of the intelligent part of the population desire it to 
go?—The influence which the manufacturers have 
hitherto had. upon the legislature to prevent, legis- 
lation, and also the conflicting opinidns as to what. the 
education should be. 

2250. Is it that the secular and the religious ques- 
tions come into opposition ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

2251. And you have reason to believe that the con- 
flict of opinion as to details prevents legislation. upon 
the subject >—Undoubtedly ; and I should think that 
the educational difficulty is as great or greater than 
the manufacturing difficulty. They are always talking 
about competition with England, they say they can- 
not stand the English competition, and yet they work 
their people half as many more hours than we do; 
they work their women underground, and. yet they do 
not very well stand against. English competition. 
Their labour is much cheaper, and there is no 
country in such a condition to compete with England 
as Belgium ; it has a good seaboard, it has coal and 
iron, and an, industrious population, and yet that 
report will ni you that they stand. no chance against 
US. 

2252.‘ ( 0° Conor Don.) You do not admit that the 
Belgians are beating the English out of the field 2— 
The Belgians will always:do a good deal of work ; the 
English cannot do all the work of the world, we have 
no right to expect it, but I can answer you that ques- 
tion in the words of this report, “ The reason for the 


“ possible successful competition of Belgian with. 


“ British textile fabrics; must be sought for in the 
“ lower rate of wages, the longer, hours. of labour, 


“and the cheaper railway transport in Belgium as. 


“ compared with Great Britain, | But notwithstanding 
“these apparent advantages it does not appear that 
“ British manufacturers haye anything to fear from 
“ their rivalsin Belgium.” 


2253. (Sir C..Du Came.) Is that confined to manu-, 
facturing, districts ae spinning and: 


weaving. 


2254, Have you any, RE Go ee with regard. to” 


the state of educational, matters in the agricultural 
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districts ?—No, but in that. report. you get the igno- 
rance of the average, population... 

2255. (Mr. Br and.) Is not education entirely _ 
under clerical supervision in, Belgium ?—Not entirely, 
chiefly ; it is in France very much the same, 

2256. (Mr. Knowles.) So far as regards the restric-. 
tion of the hours of labour in this country, in your 
opinion have we anything to fear from the competition , 
of the French, the Germans, or the Americans.in our 
industry ?—I_ have not the slightest, apprehension on 
that point. I do not mean ito say that with perfect. 
free trade we shall not have some branch of industry; 
better carried out in one country than in another ; and) 
when we cannot carry out some particular branch of 
industry because the labour is too dear, the country, 
may not supply us with that article, but it is because: 
we are making something else that pays us better. ) 

(2257. (Lord Balfour.) Admitting the great supe- 
riority of the German system of education, can you 
tell us how it is paid for ?—It is paid for almost en-. 
tirely by local taxation; scarcely anything comes from 
the State... 

2258.: Is it partly paid for by children’s fees >—Yes 5 i 
they have fees in Germany, but they have no fees,in, 
Switzerland. JI am bound to say this, that, German 
education has succeeded, I think, quite as well as one 
could desire education to succeed in Hugland, with 
hardly any remission of fees till the last three or four 
years; but there has.been an agitation springing up in 
the different towns of Germany, of late years for free, 
education: whether it, comes from that, strong feeling of , 
equality and socialism (which is. growing much. faster, 
in Germany than in England or in any other country 
I know of, except France), I do not, know, but; they, 
have in many towns abolished fees altogether. . Berlin; 
two years ago made all its schools free ; 3 in Saxony,, I 
believe, there are no free schools, vd ) 

2259, Have you any idea of the rate of fees, say in. 
Saxony ?—The lowest is 8s..a, _year; that would be 
rather more than 2d. a week’ whem you. omit, the holi-, 
days. That is the fee in the lowest elementary schools. 
The higher education is very, much cheaper than the 
lower. When you get to first-class education. 4/..a, 
year is as much as a German manufacturer would pay, 
for the education of his son.. The German and Swiss) 
system of education is something like this: a child 
enters school at six years of age, and it has six classes 
to go through before it leaves school ; if the child gets 
through its six classes by the time it is 12 years of 
age, that is if it reaches the highest educational stan- | 
dard, it then goes into a higher school and. remains” 
there until it has completed its 14th year, so that a 
clever boy gets a much better education. than a dull 
boy; he goes to a commercial. school and gets a better 
training, 

2260. Can you tell us what is the average local rate, 
on property for education ?—I am. not able to tell you 
that; their rates, are collected altogether, so, 1 cannot. 
tell you what the rates are; but their system is alto- _ 
gether more expensive than ours in this respect, that 
while their teachers do not cost perhaps much more, 
than half what ours cost, they never have more than. 
50, children in a class, and they never employ pupil-, 
teachers. A trained teacher, who has been taught the 
science of pedagogy, comes to the iowest class at, 
21 years of age and gradually rises in the school,, 
There is no such thing as a pupil-teacher in the. 
German, school. In the last speech which the 
Emperor made from the throne he told them that that 
session there. were to be brought forward most im-., 
portant..regulations to raise the whole standard. of 
education, elementary and. industrial, throughout, Ger- 
many, and, I hear that there is a new Bill before; 
Parliament to greatly improve the German system of 
education.. They, never seem weary of it, and they 
neyer seem to think that it costs toomuch., In Zurich 
one third of the local taxation is devoted to its schools, . 

2261. I. want. to get at the, relative expense of 
education in Germany arid in, England, first, as regards 
what the State does; secondly, as regards whet i is done. 
by. the local rates 5. and thirdly, as regards what is done . 
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by fees from the children. » Can you: compare these in 
any: way ?—No; each of the German States has its 
own system of education. ‘Though there is’ one law 
now as to the age at which children shall ‘continue at 
school, yet Saxony manages its own affairs, Prussia 
manages its own affairs, and Bavaria manages. its own 
affairs, as to its local rates. I have not'gone carefully 
into! the question, but if the Commission would like to 
have the information I could furnish it. ty 
2262. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there a minister of 
education ?-—Yes. 
=9 2263. (Chatrman.) With reference to, the effect»of 
the Act of 1874, are you aware whether the wages of 
women and children have been at all reduced in con- 
sequence of reduced production?—In some districts 
they have been reduced little, in many districts they 
have not been reduced .at all, and in some districts: 
believe the production is not reduced. fs sfotels 
e' 2264. Thére'would probably only be a:reduction in 
production where the machinery is working a shorter 
time ; in the case of handicrafts there: would not 
necessarily be a reduction, I suppose ?—I do’ not 
admit that the reduction in the product of a machine 
isin the same ratio as the reduction in the hours of 
dabour. Let me take weaving, for instance; a woman 
knows that she has only 564 hours to work in’ instead 
ofthe 60 hours she had before, and she wishes, to 
arrive at the same earnings on Saturday night. She 
is«paid ‘by the piece, and she simply applies herself 
éloset to her work while she is at it. Ido not say 
that there will not be in some’ departments a reduction 
im the’ product of labour; but’ I believe it will not 
bé at all as large as might be: supposed’ to be repre- 
sented by the diminution of hours, and Iam confirmed 
in this view by some of the largest employers. 1 know 
that some are against me. ‘Those who are opposed to 


the Act) say the reverse of this, and ‘they are very 


very urgent about it; but Mr. Hume Mason, who 
‘ evas President. of the Chamber ef Commerce, and 
who opposed the Act, stated. thathe voluntarily re- 
duced his hours of working from 60 to 58-two years 
‘ago, paying his-workpeople the same wages, and with- 
out’ quickening’ the: machinery: of his: mill one ‘turn, 
he produced the same weight of yarn with 58 hours 
asthe did'in 60 hours: Just before Christmas last he 
ealled his workpeople together, and ‘he said to them, 
“ You have accomplished that fact so faras 58 hours 
“ go. I am not going to work you 56}-hours; I will 
“ work you 56 hours. Let us try this year if we can- 
“-not do the same in 56’ hours, and I have faith that 

“ we shall do it.” I have met,some other large em- 
ployers who tell me that they believe that in the 
course of a few months the out-turn will be just the 
same as it was; there are others who take different 
views, and think that the diminution in production 
will bein the same-ratio as the ‘diminution ‘of, hours. 

» 2265. I did not wish toask you about the Act of 
1874, as if it. were an open question, but rather to 
treat» it as a’ parliamentary settlement; it was on 
account of its bearing on other industries that I asked 
you that question ?—It is very difficult to institute a 
«comparison between industries conducted in a factory 
owhere you have machinery well regulated and steam- 

.spower driving it, and everything going to the minute, 
‘and “industries that are carried on by manual labour. 
‘There: is no comparison at all between the two; in 
‘the one’ case the steam engine and the rapidity of the 
‘machinery and every condition of working compel the 
strictest attention ; in the other case it depends on 
the:volition:of' the worker." - 
9012266.Are there any other trades and industries 
which in your opinion might be*approximated to those 
dealt with by the Act of 1874 ?—My theory of labour 
regulation is' a little opposed: to that which I think 
would be advocated by the general advocates of factory 
legislation. We have now more than 40. Acts of 
Parliament regulating factories and workshops. We 
have the greatest possible confusion in our various 
localities) in the operation of those 'Acts,. Qne con- 
flicts| with another... This is the necessary outcome 
of ‘our system of legislation.’ very step has been 
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tentative, and. we have made: progress just as public 
opinion has made progress in, this country. Now we 
have arrived at a point when, as it seems to me, we 
ought to put labour and education on a different foot- 


ing altogether. If you were to apply inspection and re- 


gulation to every department of labour in this country, 
you would want an army of inspectors ; you must have 
an immense machinery, you would have to go to great 
expense, and I think you would fail in the result at 


‘the end, 


2267. ‘That refers rather to the means of carrying 
out the object, but I ask you first with regard. to the 
extent to which) you think ‘other industries might be 
dealt with as textile manufactures have been dealt 
with >—Where, you have steam-power and a tall 
chimney you see before you at once what you can 
practically deal with; there is no difficulty in finding 
the place and the people in it; but outside that regu- 
lation is difficult and alinost impossible ; so that it 
seems to me that the right course is to take employ- 
ments where steam machinery is used and regulate 


them in accordance with the Act of last year, and to 


take the general employments and the whole industry 
of the country, agricultural and manufacturing, and 
place juvenile labour on one uniform footing. 

, 2268. In fact, to enact a uniform age before reach- 
ing which children should not be employed for labour, 


‘and a second age before reaching which they should 


not work more than half time ?—Certainly; I. will 


explain why. The object of the Factory Acts in the 


first. instance was entirely humanitarian, so to speak, 
ith the view of protecting the health of the persons 
employed } subsequently they became educational as 


‘well. Now, although coupling education with the 


regulations of labour was a very good system at the 
commencement, it has now become an impossibility ; 
and it’ seems to me that the right thing would be to 
relieve the present factory inspectors from all care of 
education. I think that their business should be solely 
to deal with the hours and conditions of labour ; that 
the school authority should have charge of the child 
till. the child reaches a certain age, and that the 
control of the factory inspectors should commence only 
when that of the school authority ceases. 

2269, Is not the certificate of school attendance the 
clearest evidence that the factory inspector has. that 
the child has not been worked overtime ?—It is, so 
far as factories are concerned. 

2270. Is not it so with regard to workshops ?—No, 
the Workshops Act, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, is not operative. 

2271. Is not the certificate of school attendance in 
the possession of the occupier of a small factory or 
workshop the best evidence of a child not having been 
worked overtime ?—Under the Workshops Act as at 
present the certificate proves nothing. The country 
is full of what are called adventurers’ schools, which 
are ‘really evasion schools. ‘The children run in and 
out as they please and work as they please, and those 
schools are kept by persons who may be said to receive 
so much a week to sign a certificate. 

2272. With reference to the particular point taken 
by you, that you would dissever the duties of seeing to 
the school attendance from those of the factory inspec- 
tor, supposing the school attendance of what are now 
called workshop children to be made: as real as it is 
under the Factory Acts, and the children were obliged 
to attend school a part of every day, would not. the 


school certificate in that case be a valuable assistance: 


to the factory inspector ?— Certainly, if the school 
attendance was made real. I have thought a great: 
deal on this point, and before the appointment of this 
Commission I thought of bringing in a Bill to work 
the whole thing. My plan would be this: that after: 
a certain date, say 1880 if you please, no child should 
be allowed to commence work till it was 10 years of 
age, that before commencing it should give proof that 
it had been five years in attendance at an efficient school. 
As proof of its age I would require every child to pro- 


-duce a’ certificate of its birth. I consider that most 


important, because all our Factory Acts, including even 
O 4 
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the Factory Act of 1874, are defective on that one point 
—there is no proper proof of the age of a child, You 
have in the factory surgeons an immense and ex- 
pensive machinery to test the age of the children, but 
the factory doctor simply judges by appearance. 
There is no reason now, there being such a perfect 
system of registration, why every child should not 
produce its register of birth. I say that no child 
should begin to work till it attained 10 years of age, 
and that it should produce two certificates, one of 
birth and one of five years’ attendance at an efficient 
school; then after that the child should continue a 
half-timer, as under the Act of 1874, till it attained 
a certain standard. For the education of that child 
during its first five years, for its continuous education 
till it was a full-timer, and for the responsibility of 
passing it at a certain standard as a full-timer, the 
education authority should be solely responsible ; and 
you could in that way regulate the whole labour of 
the country with quite as small a staff (if not smaller) 
of factory inspectors as you have at present. 

12273. (Chairman.) You would not throw upon the 
occupier, as now, the responsibility of the production 
of the child’s school certificate ?—When any attempt 
is made on the part of the factory inspectors to enforce 
the Workshops Act, the occupier is often very much 
harassed to get school certificates, and it ends in 
failure. I have a letter from an employer in Sheffield 
upon. that very point, in which he says that it is 
altogether unjust to him to be obliged to produce 
school certificates, that he cannot produce them, and 
that the children go where they please and get school 
certificates ; the whole thing educationally is a failure. 

2274. Supposing the provision in the Act of 1874 
in respect of the school certificate, namely, that it 
must be from an efficient school as there defined, and 
the hours of attendance of the Factory Acts were 
made universal, there would not be the same difficulty 
in procuring school certificates, would there ?—No; 
there would be no difficulty then. 

2275. Then where would be the hardship upon the 
occupier if that difficulty were removed ?—It seems 
to me that every child should have its certificate, its 
livret, which should contain its registration of birth, 
its register of education, and which it should be able 
to produce at any moment, and that no child should 
be employed without it. 

2276. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you ever considered 
the question of how it would be possible to obtain the 
certificates of birth of the illegitimate and Irish 
children that come to this country in great numbers ? 
—lI suppose the illegitimate children would be rather 
of home production, and they would be all registered ; 
every child must be registered now. 

2277. (Lord Balfour.) We have had it in evidence 
that they are not registered ?—They ought to be. I 
should think that every child who is five years of age 
at present is registered. If it were made compulsory 
that every child should produce its register, no doubt 
the effect. would be that every child would be registered. 
I understand now from the registrars that there is no 
doubt that all children are now registered ; if they are 
not they ought to be. With respect to Irish children 
there is a difficulty. It is a very great difficulty what 
is to be done with the Ivish children that come to this 
country in a state of entire ignorance. 

2278. (Chairman.) There is no reason why there 
should not be compulsory education in Ireiand as well 
as in England, is there?—None that I know of, and 
there is every reason that there should be. I think if 
I were an Irish patriot it is one of the things I should 
consider it my duty to work for. 

2279. There is nothing special in the Irish educa- 


tion question ?—I cannot say that. 


2280. (Mr. Brand.) The difficulty in Ireland is 
very much the same as the difficulty in Belgium, the 
religious difficulty’?—Yes. 

2281. (Lord F. Cavendish,) With regard to the 
certificate of birth, if you trusted solely to a certificate 
of birth would not there be a danger of fraud by the 
certificate of one child being substituted for that of 
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another ?—There would be no more danger than you 
have now of children passing under age; you would 
reduce the chances of fraud to a minimum, because if 
every child is required to have its own certificate a 
child cannot carry about another’s certificate when that 
other requires it for itself. 

2282. Would you require a child to have its certi- 
ficate always with it as long as it was employed ?— 
Certainly; I would require it to have its certificate of 
age till it became a full-timer. 

2283. Not simply to show it when first taken on, 
but always to have it?—Yes; it would be two leaves 
closed, containing the certificate of age and the certi- 
ficate of education. 

2284. (Chairman.) There is a provision in the new 
French Act to this effect: ‘‘ The mayors are bound to 
** give to the father, mother, or guardian a book in 
“« which shall be written the christian and surname of 
‘* the child, the date and place of birth, its home, and the 
** time during which it went to school,” and the heads 
of the manufactory are to enter in this book the date 
of the child’s coming to the workshop. Is that what 
you meant when you spoke of a livret >—Yes. I may 
say that it has come to my knowledge that the surgical 
test is very defective. For instance, I find, on looking 
over the returns of the Stockport School Board, 
that the half-timers as they increased in age dimi- 
nished in number. The number of children attending 
efficient schools was 7,862 (this is last year). Of these, 
1,013 were 9 years of age ; 866, 10 years; 706, 11 
years ; and only 457, 12 years. ‘The question ishow 
is it that there are 1,013 9 years of age half-timers, 
and only 457 at 12 years of age. I instituted in- 
quiries how that was, and this is the answer of the 
manager of one of the large schools at Stockport. I 
willalso give you the answer I received from a member 
of the School Board. The manager of the school 
says, “At present it is no uncommon practice for 
* children to be passed by the ‘surgeon as of 8 or 13 
“ years of age respectively long before they attain 
“‘ those ages. The Act, as it now stands, really en- 
* courages the parent to sacrifice his children’s 
* education by opening the door of employment before 
“ the ages of 8 and 13, which are really intended by 
** the Act as the limits of age, and to my mind they 
would at first have been enforced by a certificate of 
“* birth in the original Act, or its 1844 amendment, 
* had the system of registration of births been as 
** perfeetly in operation then as it now is.’ Then he 
deals with the question of Irish children, and he says, 
“* I have inquired from several of my acquaintances _ 
** what per-centage of Irish children were born in 
** England, and the two most competent to forma 
“ fair judgment are teachers of large Roman Catholic 
“half-time schools in our borough. The School 
** Board. has adopted the compulsory powers of the 
“ Education Act for nearly two years past, and we 
“ have now therefore on the books of our schools in 
“ Stockport almost every chiid over five years of age 
“in the borough. Hence the replies. tomy inquiry, 
“« «How many of your school children are English 
“ «bern ¢’ will give a pretty correct estimate of the 
“ number of children who would be inconvenienced to 
“ find their register of birth, in case its production 
‘¢ were compulsory. The replies I have from the two 
‘“ teachers referred to are that more than 95 per cent. 
“ are English by birth.” That meets Mr. Knowles’ 
point. When 1 was introducing my Factory Act last 
year, I saw that the Irish childran might be a diffi- 
culty as to passing a certain standard -of education, 
and I made inquiries as to that. This is another 
letter from Mr. Leigh, of Portwood Mills, Stockport, 
respecting the attendance of children at school be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 13. I said, ‘ How is it that 
“« you show a steady decline in the number at school 
“ between 11 and 13,” and he says, “ Respecting the at- 
“ tendance of children at school betwixt the ages of 11 
s¢ and 138, Iam assured the report of the School Board 


»“ is correct, and the reason assigned by the Chairman 


“ for so few being found at school is this :—That the 
“ vigilance of the school officers in looking after these 
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“ children has driven many of them into the mills, and . 


“ to other occupations, many persons preferring this 
“ to their children going to school; and that many 
such children are ‘passed’ by the certifying sur- 
geons because of their healthy appearance, but 
who really are under age. The Chairman is a 
mill-owner, and I expressed a doubt as to ihe cor- 
« rectness of his opinion, but he assured me that they 
have the facts of many cases.” I have a letter 
here from a clergyman, who says that he has constantly 
seen children of 11 passed as 13; and I had a number 
of letters while my Bill was before the House of 
Commons tending to show that. So that the sur- 
geon’s certificate is not at all the security it is generally 
supposed tobe. I have nothing to say against the 
factory surgeons, they have done excellent work 
hitherto; and solong as you allowed children to enter 
factories at eight years of age, some surgeon’s certifi- 
cate was necessary ; but I think it becomes another 
question when you raise the age. 

2285. (Lord F. Cavendish.) it has been suggested 
to us that even if a certificate of birth were required 
before employment, a surgeon’s certificate also would 
be necessary to prevent children of weak constitution, 


- or having incipient infectious disease upon them, being 


employed ?—I. should be sorry to say anything that 
would lead to the employment of children of delicate 
constitutions ; but the children who are rejected by 
the factory inspectors find more severe and constant 
labour in other occupations. Of that there is abun- 
dant evidence. As regards the surgeon’s certificate 
as to age, you have only to refer to the reports of 
your school inspectors in different parts of the country 
to find that the children naively answer some question 
about age in this way, “ Do you mean factory age or 
“ school age, sir ?” 

2286. As to the danger of children with scarlet 
fever or the itch, or other infectious disorders, being 
taken on and infecting all the other children, do you 
think that is guarded against by the surgeon’s certifi- 
cate >—When you consider that the surgeon only 
comes perhaps once a month, and that the children 
are set to work temporarily till he comes, I do not 
think that is quite such a protection as is supposed. 

2287. (Sir C. Du Cane.) That could be provided 
against, could it not, by making the inspection of the 
surgeon necessary before the employment of the 
children ?—If: you inspect only the children employed 
in factories, the effect is, that the child is rejected in 
order that he may go and be employed at some other 
industry where he would not work under such good 
sanitary conditions, and where his health would pro-. 
bably suffer in a much greater degree. 

2288. (Mr. Knowles.) Is not it the fact that the 
half-timers are now examined and certified by the 
surgeon before being employed at all ?—I believe not ; 
I believe that the child may be at work a few days 
before he comes. I know it is soin practice; whether 
it is so in law I do not know. Sans 

2289. (Mr. Brand.) You have stated that you think 
itis very desirable to have a general medical super- 
vision over children in all trades; are you well 
acquainted with the small workshops in Sheffield :— 
1 am acquainted with them only to a small extent; I 


~ am better acquainted with the workshops in the Mid- 


land counties. 

2290. Would it be possible to have a supervision 
over those small workshops?—Utterly impossible. You 
cannot imagine that all the children in a town of the 
population of Sheffield could be examined by surgeons 


and could be constantly under medical supervision ; 


it was a necessity so long.as you employed children 
of eight years of age, but there is not the same 
necessity for it now. eee : 

2291. (Chairman.) Do I understand that it is your 
opinion generally that other:trades and occupations, 
with necessary exceptions, should be brought under 
the provisions of the Act of 1874 ?—Where you have 
steam-power employed, and where the conditions of 
working are similar to those which are dealt with 
under the Act of 1874, I think it is desirable; but 

36769. 
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where you have no steam-power employed I do aot 
see that you can apply the precise regulatious of the 
Act of 1874 to the whole country. 

2292. Then I would ask you particularly whether 
you would not think it fair as a rule to limit the 
working hours in the extremes to between 6 and 6 
or 7and 7 ?—You cannot do that, it is an impossibility. 
At least it would interfere altogether with the habits 
of the people and the trade of the country. 

2293. You would not attempt it even as a rule ?— 
Certainly not. You are asking me now, as I under- 
stand, with respect to workshops. Take, for instance, 
milliners’ establishments ; the hours between 6 and 6, 
are not the hours that they are accustomed to work. 
They are accustomed to begin late in the morning 
and to leave off late in the evening, and I do not think 
you could restrict them to any such hours. 

2294. You think that it would be too early an hour 
to require them to leave off, supposing they prefer to 
begin work at 8 or 9?—If they prefer to begin work 
at 9, you cannot expect them to leave oi! at 7, as in 
many employments they never dream of beginning 
work before 9. 

2295. The millinery is admitted to be an excep- 
tional occupation. Perhaps I misunderstood the pur- 
port of the evidence which you have already given, 
but I presumed that there would be exceptions, and I 
asked you whether you would make the provisions of 
the Act of 1874 the rule, with necessary exceptions > 
Yes, for factories where steam-power is employed ; 
but I do not think it possible to apply the same rule 
to workshops and all the industries of the country, 
because the rule that you apply to a workshop should 
apply to every workshop, whether there is one person 
employed in it.or a larger number. 

' 2296. All the evidence we have had as yet has 
excepted domestic labour, including in domesti¢ labour 
very small workshops where from three to seven 
persons are employed ; but are you in favour of abolish- 
ing generally the distinction between factories and 
workshops with respect to the number of 50 persons ? 
—Your question is based upon the supposition of the 
law remaining very much what it is. My scheme is 
altogether a new departure. I would have the control 
of factories, and then if you please to include in the 
term factories industries similar to factories, bleach- 
yards and all places of that nature, I would put them 
all under the same category and under the same in- 
But when you get to a workshop where 
millinery is done, or dressmaking, or needlework, and 
all kinds of domestic occupations, I think that what 
you will have to do will be to give the schoolmaster 
the child up to 14, and then above that age you will 


have .to leave him free. I cannot see my way to, 


regulating every kind of employment, such as shops for 
sale, for instance. Although I put my name at Sir 
John Lubbock’s request on the back of his Bill for 
regulating shops I cannot see my way to carrying it 
out. 

2297. Shops where sale is carried on are not sub- 
ject to the Workshops Act at present, I believe ?— 
No. 

2298. (Mr. Brand.) Do I understand you to say 
tliat you would have no restrictions after 14 ?—No, 
up to 18, during which they may be called young 
persons. If you lay down the rule that’ children shall 
not be employed until they have passed a certain stan~ 
dard at 13 or 14 years of age, that up to 18 they 
should be considered as young persons, but after 18 
shall be free to make their own bargains, I think that 
would be an acceptable rule for everything outside 
factories. 

2299. (Chairman.) I think I can best follow the 
scheme in your mind if I take first what you call 
factories proper, namely, establishments worked by 
steam. I understand you to be in favour of as far as 
possible subjecting them all to the provisions of the 
Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

2300. That is to say that their hours of work shall 
not exceed 564 in the week, to be between the hours 
of 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, and that no child, young person. 
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or woman shall be employed continuously for more 
than 44 hours without an interval for a meal ?—I am 
not in favour of that regulation as to hours of work, 
it was not my scheme. 

2301. I understand that in your opinion it might be 
better to divide the day into two halves ?—Yes; I 
think it would be better if we only had one break. I 
think that five hours would have been very much 
more acceptable both to the workpeople and to the 
employers, in many instances, and would have re- 
sulted in more economical working ; but I think that 
the Act ought to be fully tried before any change is 
made in that respect. ; 

2302. That is, of course, a minor detail ?>—Yes, 
quite a minor detail. 

2303. In the same way, would you insist on the 
Saturday half-holiday, as defined in the Act of 1874 ? 
—Yes; for all factories. 

2304. Passing by the other detailed provisions, you 
would forbid the recovery of lost time ?—Just so. 
Just as it is in that Act. 

2305.. You would extend the half-time age to 14, 
unless a certificate be obtained ?—Certainly. 

2306. And you would make 10 the minimum age 
for employment for wages ?—Yes ; in all labour, in- 
eluding agriculture, certainly. ; 

2307. Would you continue to exempt silk-throwing 
from it, or would you include it P—No; certainly not. 
I would not exempt raw silk. 

2308. You would make universal the definition of 
an efficient school ?—Certainly. 

2309. And that you would extend more widely than 

40 factories ?—I think it is of the very essence of the 
whole question that your requirements should be that 
the child shall attend an efficient school. I could give 
the Commission some evidence upon that if they wish 
it, as to adventure schools, and what mischief they are 
doing now. 
-. 2810. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is it that you were 
about to say just now upon the subject of agricultural 
labour?—I have good authority for naming 10 years 
of age asthe right age. Mr. Barrow, the late member 
for South Nottinghamshire, said to me and to the 
Bishop of London’ once, I remember, when we were 
in his neighbourhood, “I think 10 years of age is 
*<quite soon enough to put a boy on a hedge bottom ” 
and his idea is that 10 years would be the right age to 
begin in agriculture. I may mention that in a single 
parish I have found this conflicting state of things : 
one child working under the Workshops Act, where 
there seem to be practically no restrictions as to the 
length of hours, and none that can be enforced as to 
education ; another working in a cotton factory, where 
the age is now from 10 and the standard. age 13; 
another in a silk mill, where there is a different regu- 
lation ; another under the Agricultural Children’s Act, 
which is inoperative and a dead. letter almost every- 
where; another in the mines; and all of these con- 
flicting together, and it has been the puzzle of the 
school boards how to deal with them, because the 
Labour Acts in this country are supposed to override 
the Education Act. I am constantly being asked 
questions as to what is to be done, and I was present 
at a deputation on which 170 school boards were re- 
presented, praying for some alteration about the ad- 
venture schools which the children attended, or rather 
did not attend (most wretched places), and received 
certificates, and where it is considered that they have 
attended for the sake of the penny a week. This is a 
memorial which was put in by 170 school boards. — 


The same was delivered in and is as follows : 


To tue Ricur HonovuraABLE THE LorRDS oF THE 
CommMitTEE oF Her Masesty’s Most Honour- 
ABLE Privy CouNcIL oN EDUCATION. 


The Memorial of the School Board for the District of 


Showeth :-— * 
Frrst, That difficulties are experienced by this 


board in enforcing their bye-laws, especially with reference 


to dame or adventure schools. - 
Sreconp. That the experience of some school boards 
proves that the efficiency of a school is a question 
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left entirely to the discretion of the magistrate, and. this . 
view is confirmed by the opinion of counsel, which has 
been obtained by one of the large boards. 

Tuirp. That the magistrates in some towns seldom, 
if ever, convict if the parent shows that the child is in — 
attendance (even irregularly) at a dame or adventure 
school; and they appear to .hold the opinion that the 
parent should have free choice of any school, and that 
the dames’ schools are efficient for the class of children 
attending them. 

Fourtru. That the effect of such decisions in cases 
where pressure has been brought to bear upon irregular 
attendants at public elementary schools, is that to evade 
the operation of the bye-laws the children are removed to 
dames’ schools, in which they are practically getting no 
education; and this board have reason to believe that these ~ 
inefficient schools, so far from decreasing, are actually 
increasing in number, and they are aware of their seriously 
impeding the work of education in denominational as well 
as in board schools. ; ies, 

Firru. That under’ the direction of the Government 
the various boards are building schools for all the children 
now attending these inefficient schools; consequently it 
must have been contemplated that these children would 
gradually be drafted into public elementary schools. 

Sixtru. That although it is possible that all boards 
may not have experienced the difficulty to the same extent 
that we have, yet a more clearly stated law as to what is 
“an efficient school” will greatly facilitate their opera- 
tions, as well as have the effect of causing the decisions of 
the magistrates to be more uniform. 

SreventH: That the remedy this board proposes is an 
annual inspection and registration of all schools through 
the Education Department, so that the question.of efficiency 
shall be decided by a competent Government official, 
instead of being left as at present to the varying discretion 
of individual magistrates; the admission or omission of 
the name of any particular school from such register to 
be conclusive evidence of the efficiency or inefliciency ~ 
of the school concerned. 

Ereutu. That your memorialists earnestly hope that 
now your Lordships haye been made acquainted with the 
above facts, you will cause such steps to be taken as will 
secure to your memorialists the results desired in clause 7 . 
hereof. 

On behalf of the School Board 
this day of 1S 7a 


Chairman of the said Board. 
Clerk of the said Board. 


2311. Would you prefer a certificate of five years” 
previous attendance at school to an educational test 
before employing a child, or would you combine the 
two ?—lI think before employing a child, if there has 
been a regular’attendance, you cannot apply any stan- 
dard, because the attainments will naturally depend 
upon the intelligence of the child. If a child has * 
attended five years at school, and made so many | 
attendances in each year, that child ought not to be 
refused employment because it has not attained the 
standard of efficiency that you would like. | 

2312. Do you think that the five years attendance 
in itself would be a guarantee that the child had 
attained a sufficient educational standard ?>—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

2318. You do not think it necessary to make any 
allowance whatever for children of deficient intellect, 
those that we have frequently heard spoken of as 
habitual dunces?—That you would have to make an 
allowance for when you came to pass the final stan- 
dard, not the full-time standard. But when you have 
employed the child in the first instance, if a child is 
an habitual dunce and you can do nothing with it, 
although I think there are not so many of those as is 
generally supposed, then I think that the relaxing 
power should be when the child has attained his 14th 
year. In fact, you say if a child cannot pass the 
standard at 13 years of age it shall go on to 14, and 
if at the end of the 14th year it has not passed that 
standard, then you shall allow it to work full time, as 
the Act of last year itself makes provision for dull 


_ children. 


2314. (Mr. Brand.) I see in this memorial a state- 
ment that the efficiency of a school is a question left 
entirely to the direction of the magistrates; to what 


‘ 
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Act: does that refer ?—It is under the Education Act 
of 1870, and a very bad state of things it is. 


2315. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What standard would 
you require of a child at 13 years of age ?—That raises 
a very interesting point. When I brought in my Bill 
two years ago, | am ashamed to say that I put the 
3rd Standard at 13 years of age as being the standard 
that a child should pass ; and I did that for this reason; 
that I’ knew that that must be a standard for the first 
year. I would have raised the standard in every sub- 
sequent year. I would have begun at the third, and 
so got rid of the poor children who had been neglected. 


"Then I would haye gone to the fourth, and then to the 
. fifth, and then to the sixth ; beeause it is shown in the 


reports of some school boards that the half-timers 
present a deplorable state of ignorance. Reverting 
again to the Stockport School Board, there were 
2,524 half-timers last year, of whom 1,712, or nearly 
68 per cent., had not reached Standard 2. That is the 
official report of the Educational Department, the 
Stockport School Board, that 68 per cent. of the half- 
timers in Stockport, which I believe has as good 
educational appliances as any town in England has, 
had not reach Standard 2. 


2316. (Chairman.) With regard to the other indus- 
tries not employing steam, what distinction would you 
draw, supposing the work in which they labour is 
heavy and sustained, say shoernaking, tobacco-making, 
or fustian-cutting, or dyeing, or tailoring, and many 
others; why do you draw the distinction, as to the 
use of steam between factories and such employments ? 
—Because the labour in a steain factory must be con- 
tinuous ; their attention must be continuous, and there 
must be great assiduity ; whereas in hand labour, where 
no steam-power is employed, the pressure is not nearly 
so great. Then I do not see howit is possible to carry 
out the whole of the provisions of the Factory Act to 
every branch of industry, and the best proof of it is 
that all the appliances of the factory inspectors now, 
they do not do it. I notice that in the Factory Report 
of this year Mr, Redgrave expresses his opinion that 
the observance of the Factory and Workshops Acts is 
now very satisfactory. I must entirely differ from 
Mr. Redgrave; the Workshops Acts are carried out 
in the most unsatisfactory manner possible. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, it is no use putting a 
couleur de rose view upon the whole thing. When I 
saw that report, what I did was this: I took the part 
of the country which I know best. I wrote to a man 
who is the secretary to “ The Framework Knitters of 
‘the Three Counties”; that means Nottingham, 
Leicester, and Derby. _ He is a very intelligent man, 
a very honest man, and a strong advocate for the 
Factory Acts. Moreover, he is chairman of the school 


’ board of a village, or rather a town, in North Notts, 


of 9,000 inhabitants, where he resides. His name is 
Mr. George Kendall. I asked him, Howare you going 
on now in the hosiery districts? —those in the hand-loom 
districts, not the ‘power-loom districts at all, because 
the Factory Acts are carried out in the factories per- 


_ fectly, except so far as the children escape sometimes 


in the way that I have mentioned, by imposing upon 
the doctor, and so on. I asked him how he was going 
on, and whether it was as it used to be; then he writes 
me this: “ We know nothing at all about the Work- 
“-shops Acts in the framework knitting districts; 
* children are still employed seaming and winding ; 
“ everything is left to take care of itself as it used to 
“ be.” I know that in these villages in North Not- 


- tinghamshire, in South Nottinghamshire, in Leicester- 


shire and Derbyshire, those children are employed 
where perhaps there are one, two, three, four, five, or 
even six rooms in a house, and the children do the 
seaming, that is, joining together the sides of the 
stockings, or the winding of yarn upon bobbins’ for 
the working of the loom, and they work all sorts of 
hours, and at the end of the week they work until 10 
or ll at night. 

2317. They generally work in their parents’ houses, 
do they not?—Not always. thev are at work some- 


1id 


times in their parents’ houses and sometimes in the 
houses of other people. 

2318. Hand-loom weaving is generally carried on, 
is it not, in a dwelling-house ?—Sometimes, not eene- 
rally ; it is as often one way as the other, and for this 
reason, they have what they call middlemen, who can 
employ two, three, four, or 20 men, and those require 
so many children to attend to them. 

2319. (Mr. Knowles.) But at their own houses, is 
it not?—Yes, at their own houses, or in what they 
call shops over the houses, that is, simply rooms or a 
loft at the top of the house. 

2320. (Chairman.) That is a class of workshoy 
which I understand ‘you to say, in the first place, has 
neyer been attempted to be regulated in any country, 
namely, a workshop in a dwelling-house p—No, as 
far as I know, I should say never in Europe at all; 
but I believe it comes under our Workshops Act, if a 
number of persons are employed, except where there 
are school boards, and they are few and far between. 

2321. You mean if children are collected in houses 
other than those of their parents ?—Yes; if a certain 
number of persons are employed, if there is only one 
child, that child is not’ under the Workshops Act. I 


think the number is seven or any number wherever 


children are employed, but it is quite’ inoperative in 
those counties. Mr. Kendall says further, “I also 
“* believe that many boys under 13 years of age are 
“ now going full time to the pits all round this dis- 
“ trict for miles.’ I know that only last year, to 
show the effect of what I said, I received a letter from 
a friend of mine who is a factory surgeon, and he 
describes to me in his letter that the children that he 
rejects as unfit to work on one side of the street are 
employed on thejother in another branch. I believe 


lithography is not under the Act at all, whereas letter- 
press printing is, and he says that the children who~ 


are rejected in a large printing establishment go across 
the street to a lithographer’s, and there they are 
employed. 

2322. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would be in favour 
of relieving both letterpress printing and lithography 
from the restrictions of the Factory Acts ?—Yes; I 
would put them, as I say, under the local school autho- 
rity, and keep those children under that authority 
until they were 13 or 14 years of age, and above that 


-until they are 18 I think they would be under 


inspection by the present factory inspector. |The 
factory inspectors, if they were relieved from all 
superintendence of the persons who are going to 
school, would be very well able to cover the whole of 
England as far as the Labour Acts are concerned. 

2323. (Chairman.) Having expressed your opinion 
as to steam factories, but stating that other industries, 
generally speaking, you do not see your way to bring 
under similar provisions, do you contemplate leaving 
as they are such industries as are provided for under 
the Factory Act, 1864, and the Factory Act of 1867, 
and so forth, not being in steam mills ?—No, I do not 
say so. There are many of those industries, such as 
hosiery warehouses, which are contiguous to textile 
factories and to other factories and form a part of the 
process ; those, I think (it is a matter of detail entirely), 
might very well be brought under the provisions of 
the Factory Act... But when you come/to such matters 
as letterpress printing, lithography, and all the other 
minor works over the whole country, I think that up 
to 14 the children should be under the schoolmaster, 
and up to 18 it should be said—I certainly would say— 
that they should not be permitted to work more than: 
10 hours a day. 


2324, At present they are subject to certain 


_regulations. For example, take the Factory Acts of 


1864: the children are not to work more than five 
hours at a time, without an interval of 30 minutes ; it 
is the same under the Act of 1867, and that differs 
again from the Act of 1874, where they are allowed 
under certain circumstances to work all day long on 
alternate days?—I think that some of those pro- 
visions have a great deal to do with the way in which 
Pa 
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the Acts are defeated, and with the want of uniformity 
in carrying out the ‘Acts. 

2325. Whatever exceptions we have, we must have 
a rule; you have stated the rule that you would apply 
to a Ganain class of works, but what I should like to 
get from you is what would be your rule with regard 
to other establishments ; which Act would you take as 
the model, say for the hours of work, with regard to 
the other establishments ?—I say draw one rule up to 
13 years of age for all industries. 

2326. That is to say, as to the hours of commencing 
work ?>—The sche of commencing work and the hours 
of work. 

2327. (Mr. Bravia: ) In factories which do not come 
and which you do not wish to put under the Act of 
1874, I presume you would not institute any parti- 
cular working day, as between 6 and 6 and 7 and 7, 
but you would say that no young person should work 
more than 10 hours in one day?—That no child 
should be worked more than the hours that are 
under the Act of 1874, and that no person up to 18 
years of age shall work more than 10 hours a day, and 
then I think you will have to leave the rest uncovered 
by any provision in the Act. 

2328. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If there are no pro- 
visions as to registry, how could you enforce that 
suggestion, because we are told that until there is a 
registry it is impossible for the inspectors to’ enforce 
the provisions of the Act ?—What I say is this, that 
the production of the certificate of age would be their 
protection in that respect. 

2329. But as to the hours of work of those between 
13 and 18, what do you say ?—There is no objection 
to their keeping a register of all the persons employed 
between 13 and 18 in any workshop or factory. 

~ 2330. (Chairman.) With regard to works not 
brought under the Act of 1874, except very small 
works, you would retain the provisions of the existing 
Factory Acts ?—Yes, except that I do not think it 
could be applied to every branch of industry. I have 
my eye now upon those very trades which I am 
speaking of, lace and hosiery, and those branches 
which are almost domestic. I do not think you can 
possibly say that a woman shall work within certain 
hours, because she is in her own house, or she is in her 
neighbour’s house, or sbe is lodging in a house, and 
she may be working at lace, or she may be seaming 
hosiery, or working at hosiery, or making up, or a 
hundred other things that she may be doing which 
would be domestic employment, so to speak ; I do not 
think you can regulate that. 

2331. Taking ‘the Act of 1864, the manufacture of 
earthenware, except bricks and tiles not being orna- 
mental tiles, lucifer matches, percussion caps, cart- 
ridges, paper-staining, and fustian cutting, would you 
leave such trades subject to the existing provisions of 
the Act of 1864 ?—I think, having made the provi- 
sions that I suggest uniformly for children, I would 
leave the provisions for young persons and women 
where they are left in these Acts, because there is no 
doubt that these Acts have been assigned to the diffe- 
rent industries to meet the convenience of . those 
industries. 

2332. Would you make a similar remark with 
regard to the Act of 1867, which applies to the metal 


trades and to the iron trades, including machinery p— 


Having made provision for children in factories, I 
think you might fairly leave the other parts of the 
trade where they are. Ido not see why you should 
interfere further. 

2333. What do you say with regard to the manu- 
facture of machinery, india-rubber, and so forth ?-— 
Steam power, I think, is used in all those manufac- 
tures. 

2334, It may or may not be; then with regard to 
paper, glass, tobacco, letterpr ess printing, and book- 
binding, what is' your view?—This is entirely a 
question of policy, and I cannot speak for all those 


trades that I do not know ; but, my own impression is 


that in some of them you will find it better to leave 
them outside the Factory Acts altogether, simply 
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applying your rule to children. 
in bookbinding, for instance, there was any steam-power 
used. 

2335. The definition of factory under that Act of 
1867 is that more than 50 persons are employed in it ? 
—Yes. If you protect them up to 13 or 14 years of 
age, and then say that beyond 14 and up to 18 they 
shall not work more than 10 hours a day, it seems to 
me that you have done all that you can do; beyond 


that they have a right to work as long as they like, I © 


think. 
2336. Except i in the very small establishments that 


you mentioned just now, would you abolish the dis- . 


tinction established by this Act (that is, 50 persons 


being employed) between. the Factory Act and Work- ~ 


shops Act ?—Yes; I think it is quite a mistake to 
retain that distinction, because immediately you get 
down to 49 you have another state of things alto- 
gether. 

2337. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would have no 
restriction of the hours of work of women in those 
trades over 18 years of age?—I would not say that 
in the lucifer-match making and some other trades. 
I think, wherever it can be proved it is possible and 
necessary for the protection of, the health of the 


~ women that they shall be kept under restriction, there 


should certainly be a restriction; but I do not feel 
disposed to extend those restrictions, because if you 
were to extend it, as I say, to all the little domestic 
employments of the country, you will want an army 
of inspectors ; you will want one in every street, as a 
large employer said to me the other day, and then I 
doubt whether you would succeed. 

2338. As I understand you, you would place those 
who were employed in the iron trade under the restric- 
tions of the Act of last year, thereby not allowing more 
than 56} hours of work per week ?—I am not pre- 


‘ pared to-say that, for I am_.not prepared to say that in 


the iron trade the pressure is as great as it is in the 
textile trade. The reason for dealing with the tex- 
tiles in the way that you do is this, that some 75 or 
76 per cent. of the persons employed are women and 
children. That is not the state of the case in the 
iron trade, and therefore in protecting youths in the 
iron trade I would not make such regulations as 
would shorten the hours of the men if they liked to 
work. 

2339. I think you say it is a trade where steam is 
employed ?—Yes; when I spoke of steam, I had not 
the metal trades so much in my eye as everything 
that is connected, for instance, with - paper-making 
and with india-rubber works, and a great many other 
industries where steam-power is used, the textiles 
especially. 

2340. How would you deal with such a case as 
iron works; would you place them in your second 
category, simply with restrictions ?—I am afraid that 
on that point Iam not able to speak with authority. 
I know the textile industries of the country well, but 
I do mot understand the iron trade of the country as 
well as Ido the textiles. Indeed, I know very little 
about it. 

2341. It is an important question as regards the 
trade of Sheffield, where a large number are employed 


‘in large iron works, and also a great number in trades 


which evidently do come under the Workshops Act? 
—In all the iron works of Sheffield I have never seen 
wonen employed, and I have never seen children em- 
ployed. They are what you would call strong boys. 

2342. But a good many young persons are em- 
ployed, are they not >—Yes. I would protect the chil- 
dren by giving them first an education, by regulating 
the ages at which they begin and the hours which 
they shall work up to a certain age; beyond that I 
would not interfere. 

2348. Would you not consider it undesirable that 
discouragements should be placed upon the employ- 
ment of youths in the large works at Sheffield, greater 
than those which they would be placed under in the 
smaller workshops ?—'That would be very undesirable, 
because the effect would be that you would drive them, 


I did not know that 
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out of the large works where good regulations exist 
into the small works where they would work longer 
hours and under worse conditions. ; 

2344. (Lord Balfour.) In your evidence under this 
head you are presupposing, are you not, a complete 
system of compulsory education, all over the country ? 
—Yes, I am presupposing that every child is at school 
from the fifth to the tenth year ; that at its tenth year 
it produces its certificate of the school attendance and 
of age before employment ; that it continues a half-timer 
until its 13th or 14th year, as the case may be, in 
accordance with its power to pass a certain standard 
of education. 

2345. Leaving out of account the system of com- 
pulsory education all over the country, do you think 
it possible to put those trades that we have been 
talking about under the Act of 1874, according to the 
hours of work, and to regulate them on the principles 
of the Act of 1874 ?—No, I think if you do that 
the probabilities are that you will only do mischief 
without previous education, because you will require 
a very large amount of inspection which is not school, 
surveillance, but factory inspector surveillance, without 
ensuring the education which you do really need. If 
every child might be employed at 10 years of age say 
without any test as to whether that child had pre- 
viously been to school the effect would be, I am afraid, 
what has been so much the case in factory education, 
and what will be really the bad result of that Act of 
last year unless it is attended to, that a child will only 
go to school when he goes to work. Indolent and 
indifferent parents say, “Oh! it will be time enough 


'“ for him to go to school when he goes to work.” 


Instead of the child costing them money before he 
goes to work he costs them nothing; then they use 
him for all sorts of errands and odd jobs, and when 
he comes to work he gives them what money he has 
earned for receiving what they suppose to be a good 
education. It will be a complete failure, and I should 
be almost sorry for the part I took in passing the Act 
of last year if I did not believe that it necessitated a 
better educational system. 

2346. (Mr. Brand.) Do I understand you to say 
that you would bring under the Act of 1874 all ware- 
houses which may be connected with textile factories ¢ 
—Yes, I am almost inclined to think they are brought 
under by the Act. I know my own warehouse is, 
because it adjoins a factory. 

2347. I,mean if they are not connected absolutely 
with a factory, but are carrying on the finishing pro- 
cess Yes, I see no objection at all to that, and I 
believe that nobody would object to it. 

2348. Is not it a special grievance which is felt by 
certain manufacturers who have been brought under 
the Act of 1874, that they are under restrictions that 
others in the same trade are not ?—That always will 
be a grievance. You cannot possibly apply the same 
law to all industries, and consequently somebody will 
say, “ Well, you ought to have included my neighbour 
“ So-and-so.” You must draw the line somewhere. 

2349. Would you retain the other special definitions 
of the word “factory” in the Factory Acts of 1867 
and 1874, with the exception of the definition of 
“ 50 persons” ?-—Yes, that I would not retain. 

2350. You would place besides that all workshops 
or places of work not under those categories under 
regulations only as regards children, which would be 


-earried out under the local school authority ?—Yes, 


young persons up to 18.---___.- 
2351. And that would be done, would it not, by 

obliging every occupier of a workshop to retain a 

eee of the young persons employed by him ?— 
es. 

2352. And then the others that were over the age 
of 14 should be under the inspector of factories ?— 
Certainly. 

2353. With regard to the sanitary provisions that 
may be within your experience, is it not the case that 
small workshops are sometimes very unhealthy places, 
even more unhealthy than factories of a larger kind ? 
—Yes; much more unhealthy than factories certainly. 
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2354, How would you meet that difficulty ; would 
you put them under the local authority ?—No; I 
cannot say that in dealing with labour from a central 
authority it would be well to go to the local authority. 
The local authority, I think, should only now deal with 
the education, and the factory authority with the labour. 
I do not think that the local authority has had a fair 
trial under the Workshops Act; I must say that, for 
it was optional, not compulsory, and the result was in 
the town of Nottingham, in which I live, that the 
municipality commenced putting the Workshops Act 
in force, but they found that just outside tae boundary - 


line, where the population is quite as large as it is 


inside the. boundary, the Workshops Act was not, in 
force, and the people simply went and took houses 
outside the district, and worked as long as they liked. 

2355. Upon whose shoulders would you impose the 
duty of seeing that all places of work in large towns 
were kept in a proper sanitary condition ?—It is an 
exceedingly difficult duty to impose upon anybody. 
It is imposed at present upon the factory inspector, 
and he does it as well as he can. That is as much as 
he will ever be able to do. Whether it will ever be 
thoroughly done is another matter. I am afraid not. 

2356. Will you take it from me, that they have not 
the power to deal with the sanitary condition of work- 
shops; they may call the attention of the local 
authorities to it, 1 believe >—They have the power to 
deal with the sanitary condition of factories, and yet 
factories are very often in a very bad condition in a 
sanitary point of view. 

2357. Do I understand from your evidence that you 
would wish to see the Workshops Act repealed, and 
if that was the case all those small places of work 
which are not mentioned in the Factory Acts of 1874, 
1867, and 1864 would not be provided for, so far as 
their sanitary condition was concerned ?—Perhaps it 
would be better to say that I should wish all the Acts 
relating to labour consolidated, and one Act applied for 
the whole. J do not wish to say that I am anxious to 
relax any laws that have been found operative ; but I 


. think that we should now have one rule, and we should 


have one rule, I think, for all juvenile labour. Perhaps 
lam repeating this too much; but when we have one 
rule for all juvenile labour, I think we shall have 
done a good deal to do away with the greatest evils 
that exist under our Factory and the Workshops 
Acts. ; 

2358. Still I gather from you that you think it advis- 
able that there should be some means of providing for 
proper sanitary conditions in places of work ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

2359. (Mr. Knowles.) You began by stating that 
you would fix the age at 10 at which any child should 
commence work ?—Yes. 

2360. Then you would have him go’on as a half- 
timer from 10 to 13 or 14, as the case may be, accord- 
ing to the educational standard that he can pass ?—Yes, 
according to the educational standard that you required 
him to pass. 

2361. Would that apply to agricultural children ? 
— Quite the same, only you would have to work it 
differently. Halftime in an agricultural district 
would -be carried out differently to half-time in a 
manufacturing district. In a manufacturing district 
a child can attend work in the mornings) and school in 
the afternoons all the year round. ‘That cannot be 
done in an agricultural district, 

2362. But as to that they must go to school as half- 
timers some part of the day ?—Certainly. That was 
thoroughly tried by Mr. Charles Paget, who was for- 
merly, member of the House of Commons for Notting- 
ham, and with great success. He-had his children in 
attendance, I think it was 200 times a year, until they 
were 13 or 14, as half-timers, with excellent results ; 
but of course during the harvest months the children 
were not in attendance at all. 

2363. After that would you allow all women and 
young persons to work quite unrestricted as to the 


umber of hours ‘in all trades, except in the textile 


manufactures, and those worked by steam-power ?— 
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No, I have said that I would restrict the hours up to 
18 years of age to 10 hours a day in all factories and 
workshops. 

2364. That is for women and young persons ?— Yes. 

2365. Then after that what would you say ?—It 
must depend entirely upon what the nature of the 
trade is. J think for instance, I am sure indeed, that 
the Act which affects the employment of women in 
London, and in all our large towns, as sempstresses, 
milliners, and so on, has had a most excellent effect. 

2366. The effect may be’ excellent in the textile 
manufactures where steam-power is used, but miliners 
and this class of people do not use steam-power ?— 
No, but I would not limit it exactly. I confess that I 
think it is entirely a matter of policy and of proved 
necessity: I cannot draw anexact line as to what 
particular trade shall be exciuded from the operation 
of the Factory Act. It should be a question of 
evidence. ‘ 

2367. With regard to consolidating all those different 
Workshop and the Factory Acts into one, do you not 
think that that could be done by having certain modi- 
fications to suit exceptional trades ?—Yes; there 
might be one principal Act with modifications for ex- 
ceptional trades. hk 

2368. There has been a difficulty raised by some of 
the witnesses with regard to educating the agricultural 
children, as to half-time each day, where the schools 


-are long distances from each other, and where there 


are thin and scattered populations; have you thought 
how you would overcome that 7—I do not think that 


you can carry out half-time each day. I know that 


Mr. Paget made them come alternate days, and in the 
winter months for longer periods, for whole weeks 
together, in harvest time not at all it might be. 

2369. You do ‘not see any difficulty in having the 
educational question carried out in those scattered 
districts such as Wales, under some condition or other ? 
—When I know that in the very highest and bleakest 
parts of Switzerland it is carried out perfectly, where 
the population is infinitely more scattered and the 
conditions infinitely. more difficult than they are in 
England, I think that there cannot be any difficulty 
about it at all, or there should not be any difficulty. 

2370. With regard to the employment of women 
before and after their confinement, have you considered 
that question ?>—It was very much pressed upon me 
last year, and the year before when my Bill was before 
Parliament, and I found it surrounded with so many 
difficulties and dangers that I resolutely refused to 
touch it. It seems to me that you might do more 
mischief than you might do good. 

2371. In any modifications that might be recom- 
mended in the Act of Parliament would you make 
provision for such as dye-works, bleach-works, or any 
class of works of that kind that have to work to order 
and cannot: work to stock for the making up of ‘last 
time ?—They are already under the Act I believe ; 
and I believe they have no power of making up lost 
time at present. I thought it was curtailed by the Act 
of 1871, but I know this, that some of the principal 
bleachers in the neighbourhood of Nottingham before 
1871 protested to me that making up lost time was 
only a pretext for over-work and they wished the 
thing abolished. : 

2372.* (Chairman.) Have you anything further 
which you would like to state to the Commission ?— 
There is only one thing which I would like to put in 
evidence, and that is as to the absolute need for the 
adoption of the educational recommendations that I 
have made. First, with respect to efficient schools ; 
it was shown to Lord Sandon by the deputation from 
the school boards which I introduced in’ connexion 
with some other members a few weeks ago that in 
some towns as many as 25 per cent. of the children 
were attending those wretched schools, and the result 
is no education Snd merely a defeating of the Work- 
shops Acts. 
ef a school board, a very intelligent man, and who 


* See Appendix D. 479.) 


I wrote to one friend, who is a member - 
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takes an intelligent interest in the whole question, as 
to the operations in his town. I refer to Dr. Cald- 
cott, the head master of Bristol Grammar School, as - 
to what was doing in Bristol in that respect, and he 
sends me this paper, which shows in its summing wp 
that in the year 1871 there were 63 private elemen- 
tary schools. These schools were all visited by Her 
Majesty’s inspector, and 61 were condemned. In Ja- 
nuary 1875 there were known to be 124 of those schools. 
There you see they are increasing in order that they 
may not be kept to the rigid attendance which the 
school boards require of them, and in order that they 
may evade the Acts. There were 124 such schools, and 
of those 39 were in existence and were condemned 
in 1871; that is to say, the number of such schools 
has almost doubled in Bristol in four years, and 86 of 
such schools have been started in that time. In these 
124 schools 3,363 are returned as pupils, the whole 
number of children of school age in Bristol being 
29,000. Then he gives some description of the places 
in which the schools are held, the utterly miserable 
and wretched places, the number of' square feet, and 
soon. It is a very interesting statement, which I 
shall be very happy to put in. A large number of 
these schools are kept in kitchens, which are often de- 
scribed besides as being small, dirty, and partially filled . 
with mangles. In two cases the mistress has® been 
engaged as a laundress at the time of the officer’s 
visits, the children being at the time in school. In 
another case the mistress was washing the school 
floor. One mistress did not profess to have any 
regular hour for opening school; the children came 
when they liked. One mistress, he says, is so crippled 
that she can hardly write her name. One keeps 
school in a kitchen, and attends to the family of the 
house as well. In one disirict, in three only out of 
22 schools is there any pretence of keeping any records. 
In one case the officer mentions what he calls an illus- 
tration of the extent to which™the evasion of the law 
is carried. In his visits he came lately upon several 
children employed in picking up cinders from a heap 
of refuse in the street during school hours. Following 
one of them home, he was informed by the mother 
that the child was attending school next door. He 
went straight to the school next door, when the school- 
mistress came to him straight from the wash tub, and 
told him that she was a laundress herself, but that while 
engaged in her trade the school was under the care of her 
daughter, a girl of nine years of age. This very girl 
turned out on inquiry to be one of the children whom 
the officer had just routed from the cinder heap where 
she and her pupils were engaged together during the 
supposed school hours. I just give the Commission 
that as a specimen of what is going on; I say also 
that the large employers in Sheftield who are members 
of the school board came to Mr. Forster two years 
ago as a deputation and prayed that they might have 
some control over all those schools, and also power to 
control the children who are now under the Workshops 
Act, and an employer writes to me complaining of his 
utter inability to get the certificates that he requires or 
to compel the children to attend half-time. He asks why 
it is that the school board has not the control of those 
people, and he says: “The objection of one very 
“ active school board gentleman to it was this, that 
‘* when any boy became a half-timer he passed out of 
“ their hands into that of the factory inspector, and 
“ it would be interfering with that gentleman’s pre- 
“ rogative, and he might consider himself insulted 
“by such interference of the school board,” show- 
ing that there is a conflict between the factory 
inspectors and the school boards. I think I have 
stated to you almost all that I could wish to state, and 
if there is anything further that you wish for my 
views upon I shall be very happy to give you evidence 
at some future time. If you would like that, Mr. 
Felkin, who is the gentlemen that I have referred to 
at the head of a business in Germany, who is a very 
intelligent Englishman of good education, with great 
powers of observation, should come before you while 
you are sitting, when he comes to England for his 
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summer holiday, I will invite him to come here and 
give you evidence. : 

2373. (Mr. Knowles.) Under the Factories Act the 
inspector has the power, has he not, to annul any 
schoolmaster’s certificate if he is unfit to instruct 
children ?—Yes, under the Factory Acts he has, but 
he has not under the Workshops Act. There are a 
vast number more children in. workshops than in 
factories, many times over, so that it is impossible that 
the factory inspector can discharge the duties of school 
inspector properly. He cannot test whether the 
children are properly trained and educated. 

2374. If the Workshops and the Factory Acts 
were assimilated then the inspector would have the 
same power as he has under the Factory Act of 
1874 ?—Yes; but he is the wrong person to have it. 
The person I submit who ought to have it is the 
school authority of the district. And every person 
who teaches a school should, I think, at least be ahle 
to obtain a certificate of qualification to teach. 

2375. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Supposing compulsory 
education not to be established, how far do you think 
the requiring of an educational test before employment 
would meet the want of compulsory education ?—I 
believe that it would fail altogether. You would have 
the children neglected ; a great many of them till they 
came to the school age, the children of widows; and 
poor, dependent people would then say, You will not 
employ our children because they have not been pro- 


_ perly educated; we cannot help it, they will not go 


to school; and a hundred other things, and the law 
would break down. It is a law which I think is not 
practicable. It would seem to me to be very hard 
indeed upon the child, because very often a child is 
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left. entirely to its own resources. at a very early age 
through having no mother, or because of the neglect 
of the father, and it would be very hard that the child 
should be refused employment because of the neglect 
of a parent who may be deceased. . 


- 2376. Then failing compulsory education you would 
not require an educational test before employment ?— 
No, I think not; I have seen that difficulty, but I 
have never seen how you could remedy it. 


2377. (Mr. Brand.) There would be this radical 
evil in such a system, that you would be inflicting 
penalties upon the child who labours which you do 
not inflict upon a child who does not ?—Quite so; 
you would prevent that child perhaps from getting 
some education which ne would do in the factory. 
You would be driving him to some occupation when 
he would have no chance of education, driving him to 
a lower occupation altogether. 


2378. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I understood you to 
say at the beginning of your evidence that after a cer- 
tain date, say, 1880, you would not allow any child to 
be employed that had not attended for five years at an 
efficient school ?—Certainly ; but I would at the same 
time provide for the compulsory attendance of the 
child at school. If you did not do that you would 
simply have a break down of the whole system I think. 
I did not say five years at an efficient school merely. 
It is quite possible, and I could easily suppose a case, 
where an intelligent mother may be able to train her 
own child quite as well as it would be trained at some 
school. If a child could pass the ordinary standard 
to which a child attains at i0 years of age I would let 
that child go to work. . 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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2379. (Chairman.) You are the assistant inspector 
in the Scottish and northern districts, are you not ?— 
Yes. : 

2380. Will you tell the Commission how long you 
have been an officer of the factory department ?>—I 
was appointed sub-inspector of factories in February 
1838, and assistant inspector in January 1868. For the 
first three years I had charge of the Glasgow district, 
and subsequently of the Dundee district. As assistant 
inspector I had the supervision of the following dis- 
tricts in England—Leeds, Rochdale, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and of all Scotland. 

2381. How many sub-inspectors have you under 
your orders ?—Hight, two at Leeds, two at Glasgow, 
and one in each of the other districts. 

2382. Have you received and are you in course 
of furnishing replies to the general questions for the 


assistant sub-inspectors as far as are suited to your 
_ rank ?—Yes, I have my-answersto those questions in 


my hand at this moment (delivering in the same). 

2283. Referring chiefly to your written answers to 
the circular ot questions, I would ask you with refer- 
ence to bakehouses, are there any large establishments 
in your district in which young persons are employed 
Be ae that are not under your supervision >— 
Yes, there are several, principally in Glasgow, New- 
castle, and Dundee. 

2384. I suppose a wide option of hours in baking 
establishments is necessary for carrying on the busi-: 
ness ?—Yes, because the processes require a long 
time ; I do not suppose for a moment that the people 


are employed, as they may be, from 5 in the morning 
until 9 at night, but they are occasionally employed 
very long hours. ‘ 

2385. There are some large establishments worked 


by water-power in your district, are there not ?— 


Yes, there are. 

2386. Can you tell the Commission whether a rea 
hardship will be caused to such establishments sy the 
cessation of their power of making up for lost time ? 
—Yes, I think very great hardship will be caused, 
and. I will give you an instance. When I visited the 
Catrine Works in Ayrshire, which are large and 
remarkably well conducted, the manager told me that 
taking away the water privileges would be ruinous to 
some of the mills in his immediate neighbourhood. 
The proprietors of the Catrine Works have the right 
to intercept, in the dry season, every drop of water in 
the river, and the consequence is that there is no 
water in the ordinary channel of the river from 6 at 
night to 6 in the morning, when the water which 
they employ goes into the channel of the river, and it 
is three hours before it gets to their neighbours below 
them, who cannot therefore commence work until three 
hours after the water leaves the works at Catrine. 

2387. Are there any other establishments in similar 
circumstances >—There are a great many works in 
Scotland where time is lost in consequence of drought 
and flood, and the occupiers claim the right to make up 
the time. 

2388. Under whatconditions do you think, if Par- 
liament were pleased to reconsider that question, it 
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would be safe to allow the making up for lost time ?— 
I would be inclined to allow them a latitude of three 
hours ; I would allow them to make up lost time 
until 9 o’clock. ( 

2389. With. special leave from the Secretary of 
State ?—I do not know that that would be necessary. 
Yon could not get leave from the Secretary of State, 
because the time is lost one day, and it must be made 
up in the course of the day following. 

2390. Would you have that specially reported ?— 
Yes. 

2391. To whom *—To the inspector. 

2392. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you have 
those three-hours additional made up all on one day 
consecutively >—Assuming that three hours were lost 
every day I would allow the time to be made up every 
day. 
2398. (Chairman.) But would the workpeople be 
kept on the premises waitirig until the water came >—, 
They would come in the morning at 9 o’clock instead 
of 6. Tatts 

2394. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Say that there was 
loss of time for a week owing to the want of water 
during a dry season, and thereby something like 20 


. hours had been lost, would you allow that 20 hours to 


be gained in the subsequent week ?—Yes, I would 
allow it to be made up either after 6 pan. or at the rate 
of an hour a day as at present. 

2395. That permission was taken away by the Act 


_ of last year, was it not ?—Yes, it was taken away by 


the Act of last session. 

2396. (Chairman.) Do you know whether there’is 
a reduction of wages in consequence of the loss of 
time in such works?—Yes, the loss of wages tells 
very much against the millowner, because his work- 
people will not remain with him unless they can earn 
the same wages in the country as they could obtain in 
the towns, and the consequence is that if you take 
away this privilege from water mills you ruin them, 
because the workpeople will not remain. 

2397. Will you give the Commission the names of 
any other establishments in similar circumstances ?— 
Yes, I will name the flax mills at Blairgowrie. I 
could prepare a list of every mill in Scotland depend- 
ing upon water-power. 

2398. You have referred in your paper to one or 
two other industries that are not at present regulated, 
but there are a large class of children or young persons 
employed as errand boys, shop boys, and so forth, Do 
you think that such labour could be conveniently 
regulated ?—I do think so. I1-think that the labour 
of women and young persons in shops might be regu- 
lated with very great advantage, and I think the hours 
of work at present aré a great deal too long. © 

2399. Have you considered within what limits 
their labour might be restricted ?—I think that shop- 
keepers should not be allowed to keep their shops 
open later than 9 o’clock. 

2400. Would you make an exception on Saturdays 
or holidays ?—No, I would not be inclined to make an 
exception on Saturdays, because the workpeople them- 
selves, who are the majority of their customers, cease 
working on Saturdays at 2 o’clook, and it would give 
them ample time to make their purchases between 2 
o’clock and 9 o’elock at night. . 

2401. Within what hours would you allow women 
and young persons to be employed in retail shops ?— 
In the majority of retail shops I think if the shops 
were open 12 hours a day that would be enough. 

2402. You would not propose to say that a man 
should not open his shop within what hours he liked, 
but I suppose you mean that women and’ children 
should not be employed in it beyond a certain time ?— 
I really think that the protected classes should not be 
allowed to work those long hours. I would put no 
restriction upon the employment of men. 

2403. Are you in favour of any uniform age being 


fixed before which children should not be allowed to ° 


work for wages ?—I think children might be allowed 
to work for wages at eight years old. 
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2404. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In all cases ?—Yes, in 


all cases. 

2405. (Mr. Brand.) Uxcept, I suppose, those spe- 
cially restricted now in certain industries, such as 
fustian cutting and so on ?—The labour in fustian 
cutting is heavy, and probably a child under 11 years 
of age could not work at it. 

- 2406. (Chairman.) But that would be a retrograde 
step in factory legislation, would it not seem that the 
labour of factory children cannot commence before 
10’—Perhaps it would; but nine is the age to which 
they are restricted at present. 

2407. I think I may say fairly 10, because next 


year it will be 10; 10 therefore being fixed for factory | 


children, do you mean that you would alter the law in 
that respect and go back to eight, or that to any 
trades not at present under the Act of 1874 you 
would leave it at eight ?—-My individual opinion is 
that the law might be altered with advantage. I think 
that the age of children is too high, and I think that 


children at eight are quite equal to the fatigue of — 


working in factories for half-time ; and that is also the 
opinion of schoolmasters who have good opportunities 
of judging. 

2408. Supposing the Act of 1874 to be taken as a 
settlement, would you leave the children under other 
Acts to begin work at an earlier age ?—I think it 
would be rather invidious to millowners that they 
should only be allowed to employ children at 10 whilst 
the other employers of labour could employ them at 
eight. Ithink that there would be an invidiousness to 
millowners in that case of which they might justly 
complain. 

2409, You.think it desirable that that should be 
the uniform age ?—Yes, I do. 

2410. Do you give that opinion from any practical 
inconvenience felt by the diversities of age which are 
allowed by the various Acts_regulating labour ?>—Yes, 
there is practically very great‘inconvenience where 
hands are, scarce, and hands are scarce in a great 
many districts even at the present time, when trade is 
depressed, and you will lessen the millowner’s com- 


mand of labour very materially by raising the age of _ 


children two years. 

2411. Is there a practical inconvenience from the 
different ages that are fixed by the different Acts, so 
that children who would not be eligible under the 
Factory Act would go to work in another kind of 
employment ?—I think that that would be excessively 
inconvenient and unjust. 

2412. Will you tell the Commission why you object 
to half-time children working alternate days ? — 


Because, in the first instance, I think that the hours: 


are too long for a child to work, 10 hours, and then 
again a child attending school does not get the same 
advantages by attending school on alternate days as 
a child who attends school every day for three hours. 

2413. There are some trades in which it is impos- 
sible for them to leave work in the middle of the day, 
are there not ?—Not that I am aware of. 

2414. For example, mines ?—I have no knowledge 
of mines. oe. 

2415. You think that except in a special case 
there should not be that option ?—I think so most 
decidedly. 


2416. In your wide district you have had experience 


of the comparative working of the Scotch and English 
Education Acts, have you not ?—Yes. 

2417. Can you tell the Commission what practical 
difference has been found in the two countries ?—The 
only difference is that the half-time system has been 
much more generally and better carried out in England 
than in Scotland; in other respects the law is 
administered in precisely the same manner. 

2418. How is the half-time system badly carried 
out in Scotland ?—In so far that the schools which the 


children attend are of a very inferior description 


cempared to those in England. 


2419. Will that be the case now that school boards 
are universal?—I think not. I think that school 
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boards will improve the instruction in the Scotch 
schools very much. 

2420. If certificates of school attendance are only 
accepted from inspected and certified schools, the 
evil which you speak of will cease, will it not :— 
Very much so ; I have no doubt of it. 

2421. Are you in favour of a similar condition 
being required for all establishments ?—Yes, where 
children are employed, without exception. 

2422. And although you propose to retain the 
present differences in respect of trades under the 


- Acts of 1864 and 1867, I presume that in the matter 
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of education: you would assimilate them to the Act 
of 18742—Yes, I would. I think they should all be 
put under the same condition as regards education. 

2423. Do you think that it. would answer that there 
should be a standard of proficiency required from 
children before they are allowed to go to work as 
half-timers ?—I think that that would be dangerous. 
I think it would put a stop to the employment. of 
children which would be a hardship. 

2424, What would you require, or would you 
require anything in the shape of an educational test ? 
—I would require no test fora child of eight years 
of age. 

2425. No test, either of school attendance or of 
proficieney ?—I think that that is a matter which will 
be vested in the school boards, but I would not deprive 
a child of employment because its education had been 
to. some extent neglected. 

2426. But supposing it to have been altogether 
neglected, what would you do?—Still I would not 
punish the child. I would allow a child to be employed 
and get education at the same time, because you must 
keep in view that if you prevent those children being 
employed you prevent them earning any wages, and 
you prevent them also getting any education. 

2427. You would rather punish the parent than the 
child, would you not ?—I am afraid if you punish 
the one you punish the other. I think you punish 
the child by not allowing it to be employed and go to 
school. 

2428. You have stated in general terms in your 
written answers the evil results from the present con- 
stitution of the inspecting staff. Will you tell the 
Commission what practical evils result from it ?—One 
great evil arises from the fact that the two inspectors 
have a concurrent jurisdiction, and they very often 
disagree, and there is no means of settling their dif- 
ferences ; whereas if a board existed, those differences, 
if they arose, would be satisfactorily explained. 

2429. But a difference of opinion upon any point 
between the two inspectors does not concern. those 
under the jurisdiction of each, does it ?—If there be 
a difference between the inspector and any of his 
staff, the inspector’s power is absolute, which I think 
is rather a hardship. 

2430. You think that it ought to be decided by a 
council or a board rather than by one individual ?—I 
think so. I think it would facilitate the working of 
the department very much. 

2431. To what extent are you free to act on your 
own discretion within your own district ?—I have no 
discretion whatever. 

2432. Have you to refer -to the inspector for in- 
structions on all points not laid down?—Yes ; for 
instance, J have no power to prosecute in my district. 
I may find a millowner completely setting the law at 
defiance, but I have no power to prosecute without 


‘previously consulting and receiving the sanction of 


Mr. Redgrave. 

2433. So that your appointment in that respect 
only places a new delay in the way of the proceedings? 
—Yes; it creates great delay, and further it lessens 
the authority of the assistant inspector very much, 
both with the millowners and with the sub-inspectors 
acting under him. 

2434, Does much delay practically occur ?—Yes, 
necessarily delay occurs,.because irregularities are 
first of all reported to me by the sub-inspector, and 
then by meto the inspector in London, and then again 
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the inspector communicates with me before I have 
any further communication with the sub-inspector. 

2435. Do you consider that in Scotland the Work- 
shops Act is generally observed?—I think upon the 
whole it is. In some few works it is not. I think in 
rope works the time is often exceeded, and occasionally 
in millinery establishments, but not very often. 

2486. The habit of the country is not, I believe, 
to work very long hours >—No, 

2437. Is that so in the north of England ?—In the 
north of England they work rather longer hours, and 
are always ready to work extra hours if they get 
extra pay. 

2438. Is that the case both with women and child- 
ren?—Yes ; women and children in millinery establish- 
ments will occasionally work long hours, but I should 
say that as a rule long hours are not general. 

2439. Have your sub-inspectors yet been able to go 
through the workshops in their districts so as to have 
a well founded opinion as to the enforcement of the 
Act ?—Yes, I think so. I think that so far the sub 
inspectors have done their duty extremely well. 

2440. May the Act not be evaded in the matter ol 
overtime when their visits are very infrequent ?— 
That is very possible. 

2441. Do you think that it would tend to a better 
observance, if thgre were officers of the department 
reporting to the sub-inspectors of an inferior class 
with a thorough local acquaintance ?—My impression 
was that the Workshops Act might have been effectu- 
ally carried out if it had been compulsory upon the 
part of the local authorities to appoint inspectors. 
In that respect the law, as you are aware, was per- 
missive; and I think that if the Secretary of State 
had had the power to appoint inspectors to be paid 
out of the local rates, where the local authorities 
refused or declined to appoint inspectors, the difficulty 
would have been met, and that the law might have 
been very effectually and fairly carried out by the 
local authorities. 

2442. You think that now there is a want of such 
local inspectors of a lower grade to assist the sub- 
inspectors ?—Yes; I think that local inspectors 
would be of great use. For instance, in Glasgow the 
magistrates appointed four sanitary inspectors for 
Glasgow alone ; and I was told by the sub-inspector, 
Major Ellis, who is no longer in the department, that 
those sanitary inspectors did their work very well. 
In Edinburgh also I may mention, that an inspector 
was appointed by the magistrates; and I received an 
equally good account of him from Mr. Saurin, the 
sub-inspector at Edinburgh. In Newcastle, Sunder- 
land, Durham, Aberdeen, and several other towns in 
my district the Workshop Act was fairly carried out 
by the local authorities. 

_ 2443. At present your sub-inspectors have the 
assistance of no such persons ?>—No. 

2444, Is that a felt want ?—I think it is; and fur- 
ther I think that local inspectors would relieve the 
sub-inspector of a great deal of harrassing and un- 
necessary duty. . 

2445. You have mentioned in your written answers 
some sanitary arrangements which are very desirable 
in certain works, such as flax mills P—Yes; in flax 
wet spinning mills. 

2446. Is it not within the power of your sub-inspec- 
tors to recommend such things to the occupiers ?— 
Yes, we may recommend but then we have no power 
to enforce. There is a clause under the Act of 1844, 
I should say, which requires millowners to adopt 
certain precautions to protect their workpeople from 
the escape of steam and water. 

2447. There is a want of that kind, is there?—-I 
think a very great want; I think that the condition 
of those mills in many instances is positively disgrace- 
ful; I have been in wet spinning mills where the 
thermometer stood at 84° and 85° and the room so 
full of steam that you could scarcely see six feet before 
you, and the floors completely flooded with water and 
the clothes of the women completely saturated with 
wet. \ 
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2448. Where are the chief seats of that trade ?— 
In England, in Yorkshire. ‘The principal seat of the 
flax trade is in Belfast. 

2449, And also at Dundee, is it not ?—Yes, at 
Dundee also, only that the wet spinning is not general 
in Dundee. There is only one mill in Dundee where 
the process of wet spinning is carried on. 

2450. Could those precautions which you spoke of 
be inexpensively carried out ?—Yes, they could be 
inexpensively carried out, and with advantage to the 
millowners as well as to the workpeople. 

2451. Have you advised their adoption in any 
cases:?—I lavein many cases. In my district at Leeds 
I took a ‘great deal of trouble with those mills and 
the millowners adopted my suggestions, with some 
exceptions, very readily ; a millowner in the neigh- 
bourhood of Harrogate told ‘me that he had adopted 
my suggestions at the outset unwillingly, and with 
considerable reluctance, but after their adoption he 
told me that he was exceedingly glad that he had 
done so. 

2452. Is it in exceptional cases that your recom- 
mendations have not been accepted ?—Quite excep- 
tional. 

2458. In fact the law is for the evil-doer, and not 
for the well-doer ?—Yes, but it is an advantage to the 
evil-doer if he would only think so, because the present 
system of heat and moisture is very injurious to the 
driving belts; the driving belts get saturated with 
water, causing a great loss of speed, and also causing 
a great deal uf wear and tear to the belts which are 
very expensive. 

2454. Is it your opinion that the bleaching, dyeing, 
printing, and finishing should be brought under the 
provisions of the Act of 1874 ?—I think not. 

2455. To what extent would you retain their present 
privileges ?—I would be inclined to say that when 
certain processes are incomplete I would allow them 
to be finished ; I think that it would be a very great 
hardship if the people were taken away from those in- 
complete processes, thereby causing great loss. They 
are allowed half an hour’s grace at present, and I 
think it is little enough. 

2456. At present the limits within which they may 
work are much wider than those in the textile fac- 
tories ?>—Yes, they are allowed two hours in certain 
cases pointed out in the Act. 

2457. Do you think it is necessary that those limits 
should be preserved to them ?—I do think so; I would 
be very unwilling to put restrictions upon a millowner 
in carrying out his work in a proper and safe manner. 

2458. Do you think that it is necessary for the 
profitable carrying on of his work ?—Yes, I think so. 

2459. (Chairman.) Are you aware whither the 
people employed in the Scotch bleaching mills are 
anxious or not that their hours should be shortened to 
the factory hours?—I have merely heard of such a 
thing. Ihave heard that the workpeople would like 
to have their hours assimilated to those in factories, 
but it is mere hearsay. a 

2460. Is it not a very hot and unhealthy process? 
—Yes, it is a hot and unhealthy process certainly. 

2461. In the wringing process P—Yes, in the 
wringing process and in the drying rooms the heat is 
very great. c 

2462. On what grounds do you think that such 
hours ought to be preserved to the employers ?— 
Because I think that it would be’ injurious to the 
employers if the hours were shortened. 

2463. How would it be more injurious to them than 
to the factory employers ?—Probably the shortening 
of the hours is also very injurious to the factory 
employers. 

2464. Do you mean that shortening the hours of 
running machinery by the Act of 1874 was injurious 
to the textile manufacturers ?—Yes. 

2465. So that it would be merely extending the 


same measure to the other class of employers ?—It- 


would be extending the injury to other manufacturers, 
to those coming under the Act of 1867. 
2466. There is a great deal of unhealthiness in the 
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printing process, is there not ?—Yes, I should think 


sO. 

2467. And in the finishing process where there is 
much size used ?—I think so ; so far as I have had an 
opportunity of judging, it is a very unhealthy em- 
ployment. 

2468. You said that you would abolish generally 
the ‘distinction between factories and workshops ?— 
Yes, as far as regards the hours of work. I think the 
hours of work in workshops and factories should be 
the same. 

2469. Would you require in small establishments 
the notices, registers, and certificates required by the 
Factory Acts ?—I would not in workshops. 

2470. Would you retain the distinction between 
factories and workshops as to the employment of 50 
persons ?—I would not. .I think the number is too 
high at present. I would rather take 25 than 50. 

2471. Would you keep it as high as 25 ?—Yes ; I 
think that works employing 25 persons should be held 
to be factories. 

2472. With respect to those below 25, would you 
require more than is now necessary in the matter of 
certificates and notices ?—I would dispense with cer- 
tificates where a less number than “five or seven per- 
sons were employed. 

2473. What test of age would you require in the 
case of small establishments ?—I think in small esta 
blishments, where the surgical certificates were dis- 
pensed with, that the proof of age should be put upon 
the employer. 

. 2474. Do you think that there would be any prac- 
tical difficulty in requiring an extract from the register? 
—An extract costs 1s., which is a great deal to take 
out of a child’s earnings.. I would dispense with that 
as much as possible. 

2475. If the certificate was good for all the time of 
the child’s employment, it would not be a heavy tax? — 
—Children change so often that the certificates would 
be lost. 

2476. Could not working children get a permanent 
ticket of some kind which would show their age ?— 
There is an objection to that system in so far as it 
would lead to personation and all sorts of fraud. If 
children carried about their birth registers with them, 
they might be handed from one child to another, and 
lead to a great deal of deception. 

2477. Would it be sufficient to put the burden of 
proof of age upon the employer ?—Yes ; certainly in 
every instance where surgical certificates were dis- 
pensed with. ps 

2478. Would you require that the rules of the 
hours of labour in the workshops should be hung up ? 
—Yes, I would. I think that the meal hours and the 
hours of labour should be hung up in every workshop 
and in every factory. 

2479. Then I suppose the provision requiring 14 
days of labour as a condition of school attendance is 
unsatisfactory, is it not?—I think it is very objec- 
tionable. 

2480. Would you abolish it altogether ?—Yes, I 
would. 

2481. Would you assimilate the condition of work- 
shops to factories in the right of entrance of the in- 
spector ?—Most certainly. 

2482. In your district if your sub-inspector found 
persons in a workshop afier the proper hours of labour, 
is that considered a prima facie ground for prosecution ? 
—No; the labour must be proved. 

2483. Is not that very difficult to do ?—Sometimes 
very difficult, and I think it is very wrong. I think 
if any of the protected classes are found in those places 
after the regular hours of work the law should assume 
that they are employed. 

2484. Would that be considered proof in a factory ? 
—No; employment must be proved. 

2485. But in a factory it is easy, because the 
machinery would be running?—Yes; the machinery 
would be running, and therefore it would be so much 
easier. . 

2486. For instance, if a child is kept longer than 
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the proper half hour for cleaning on Saturday ; would 
not that be considered a proof of over work ?—No, 
not of itself; you must prove employment, but I think 
that that is quite wrong. I think the law should 
assume that the persons are employed if they are in 
the places of work after the proper hours. 

_ 2487. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I think you said that 
you would limit the hours during which women and 
young persons should attend in shops to 12 hours a 
day ?—Yes. 

2488. Would you insist upon the same hours for 
meals and rest in shops as are provided by the Factory 
Acts ?—I would allow a greater latitude in shops, 
because it would be very inconvenient to insist upon 
the people in shops having their meals at the same 
time. I would leave the meal hours in the option of 
the employer and the persons employed. 

2489. Should you require a certain amount of time 
each day for meal hours ?—Yes ; I would. 

2490. The same as in factories >—Yes ; I think so. 

2491. Should you allow greater elasticity to the 
hours of shops; for instance, would you allow a shop 
to open from 6 to 6, and 7 to 7, 8 to 8, 9 to 9, and 10 
to 10, if the shopkeeper liked it ?-I think that. that 
would be avery good arrangement. 12 hours con- 
secutively seems to me to be quite long enough for 
persons to be kept hanging on at a shop, or anywhere 
else. 

2492. Do not you think there is a danger if these 
restrictions were placed upon the employment of women 
in shops, that women would not be employed, and that 
men would be taken on instead ?—I do not think so; 
I think that the services of women are so very valuable 
in those establishments that they would not be dispensed 
with under any circumstances. 

2493. Not to any extent whatever ?—I think not. 

2494. You stated, I think, that the hours in work- 
shops should be made the same as under the Factory 
Acts of 1864 and 1867 ?>—Yes; I think so. 

2495. That would be a very large diminution from 
the present hours, would it not ?—Not a large diminu- 
tion in point of the hours of work, only by the Work- 
shops Act the hours of working run over a very long 
period from 5 in the morning to 9 at night, and | think 
that is very objectionable. I think they should be as in 
factories, from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, or from 9 to 9. 

2496. Do you think that it would be possible to 
enforce that in all the numberless workshops in this 
country ?—I think so. é 

2497. Is there not this gréat distinction between 
the textile factories and in. many of those workships, 
that whereas in the textile factories the major part of 
those who are employed are single women and children, 
in the case of others the women and children are in a 
minority ?—There are a great number of the protected 
classes employed in workshops. 

2498. In many workshops, however, the protected 
classes are but a small proportion of those employed ? 
—Yes ; in the large drapery establishments in London 
the shop people are principally men, but in the pro- 
vinces the majority are women and young persons. 

2499. Take the case of a workshop where the 
majority are men, would it not be a great inducement 
to an employer, in order to get rid of all those restric- 
tions, to employ solely men ?—Yes, it would. 

2500. Would not that largely diminish the employ- 
ment of women ?>—Yes, it might have that effect. 

2501. Would not that be a bad thing >—It would 
be a bad thing, but you.can have no good without 
some corresponding drawback. 

2502. I think you stated that the system of certify- 
ing surgeons, with their certificates, works very satis- 
' factorily ?—Yes; I think so. 

2503. Have any cases been brought before you in 
which the certifying surgeons have been deceived, and 
the children have been employed under the proper 
age ?—Yes; many instances, unfortunately. 

2504. Would not that lead you to think it desirable 
that there should be some additional security as 
regards age ?—I think it is the best security which 
we could adopt, and the safest. 
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2505. Better than the certificate of birth ?—I do 
think so, because if you adopt the certificate of birth 
you lead to personation and fraud. 

2506. Spreaking generally of the provisions cf the 
Factory Acts, those which relate to certifying sur- 
geons have been most unpopular amongst employers, 
have they not ?—No; I am not aware of that; I think 
not. “ [ 
2507. By the Printworks Act and the Bleachers 
and Dyers Act, the ordinary hours of work are 60 a 
week, are they not ?—Yes. 

2508. Whereas under the Textile Act of last year 
the ordinary hours are 564 ?—Yes. 4 

2509. What reason is there for allowing the ordinary 
hours in the case of those three trades being longer 
than those in the Textile Acts?—I do not think there 
is any very good reason for shortening the hours in 
textile works. 

2510. Is it not the case that this work is ut least as 
unwholesome and done under as unfavourable circum- 
stances for health as the work in the textile factories? 
—Yes, certainly ; perhaps more so. 

2511. Then is it reasonable that if a protected 
person goes to work in a textile factory at eight the 
law should step in and say he should not work more 
than 56} hours, whereas if he works in a more un- 


_ healthy occupation the law says he shall work 60 


hours’—I agree with you that there is an incon- 
sistency. 

2512. On what ground do you think that that in- 
consistency should be continued ?— Because I think it 
would be a very great injury to many trades if the 
hours of work were restricted to 564 a week. 

25138, I am only speaking at present of printworks, 
bleaching, and dyeing works?—The printers, bleachers, 
and dyers are of opinion that it would be a hardship to 
them, and Iam very much inclined to agree with them. 

2514. Some bleachers and. dyers, too, are in favour 
of shortening the hours, are they not ?—None, that I 
have met with, but I have had very little intercourse 
with bleachers and dyers; but I do not remember that 
any of them are in favour of shortening the hours of 
work. 

2515. You have, I believe, a good many ironworks 
in your district ?—Yes, a good many. 

2516. In ironworks the protected persons are 
allowed to work at night, are they not ?>—Yes. 

2517. Should you, in consequence of night work, be 
inclined to raise the age at which youths may work 
full time beyond the ordinary limit of 13?—No; I 
would allow the age to remain as it is. 

2518. You do not think that the night work has a 
materially deleterious effect upon their health ?—I 
specially disapprove of night work, if it can possibly 
be avoided, but I consider that many of those trades 
could not be carried on successfully if they were to 
be deprived of the modifications allowing young per- 
sons to be employed at night. 

2519. Of course it is absolutely essential that iron- 
works should be worked at night ; but in consideration 
of that night work, would you think it advisable to 
raise the age over 13 for those who are so employed ? 
—No, the effect of that would be to deprive those 
youths of employment, and I think that that would bea 
very questionable benefit. There is another trade that 
I might refer to, namely, the glass trade; if the modi- 
fications were to be removed from the glass trade, I 
believe that. the trade would leave the country alto- 
gether. At present the French and the Belgians are 
sending glass to this country, and selling it five and 
10 per cent. cheaper than it can be made for by our 
own manufacturers, and the effect will be, if you 
remove those modifications, to destroy the glass and 
bottle trade altogether. 

2520. I was asking you as to whether, in conse- 
quence of those modifications allowing night work, 
you would make any alteration in the age —I think 
not. -I think it would be a hardship upon the young 
persons, and it would also be a hardship upon the 
parents, : 

2521. And those observations, I suppose, apply to 
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those employed in blast furnaces, although sey have 
to work seven days in the week 2_Yes. 

2522. You would make no difference as regards the 
age of those employed in blast furnaces ?>—I would 
not. 

2523. With respect to your suggestion as to the staff 
of inspectars, do I understand rightly that you would 
have a board of four inspectors with a chairman ?— 
Yes. 

2524. Should the head-quarters ofall those inspectors 
be in London ?—I think that the inspectors should 
meet periodically in London, but I think that they 
should also visit their respective districts. 

2525. What should be the duties of this board ?— 
The duties of the board should be to canvass every- 
thing connected with the department, any change of the 
existing law, &c., before any appeal was made to the 
Government. 

2526. For instance, should you require the action of 
the board before an important prosecution was ordered ? 

—No; I think that prosecutions may be very safely 
left to the respective inspectors. 

2527. Could you state definitely what would be the 
duties of this board ?—-To ise all the details of 
the department. 

2528. I suppose, owing to the distance that the 
head-quarters must. be, the board would really only 
meet at the outside four times a year ?—Four times a 
year would probably be sufficient. 

2529. The mere details of the department would 
hang over until those quarterly meetings could take 
place ?—The details of the department might in the 
meantime be managed by the respective inspectors ; 
but I think all important matters should be referred 
to the board, and thus save time and trouble to the 
executive. 

2530. Would not another way of obtaining uni- 
formity of action of the inspectors be by the Home 
Secretary having all disputed questions referred to him 
to decide ?—With all deference I would say that the 
Home Secretary has so much to do that it would be 
impossible that he could give the time and attention 
necessary to those matters. 

2531. (Lord Balfour.) I think the bustindes hours 
of work in textile works in Scotland are from 6 to 6, 
with two hours for meals r—Yes. 

2532. Between what hours of the day is the dinner 
hour taken ?—Almost invariably from 2 to 3. 

2533. Are you not aware in recommending the 
system that half-time children should be at school the 
half of each day, and work half of each day, that 
those hours seriously interfere with the school hours ? 
—Yes; of course they interfere to some extent with 
the comfort and health of the children, in so far as 
the children working from 6 to 12 go direct from the 
factory to the school, and are thus three hours before 
they get any dinner or any other food. 

2534, Are you not aware that owing to the hours 
of work in factories in some districts it.is impossible 
for them to get the whole of the afternoon school time ? 
—No, I am not aware of that. I do not see any im- 
possibility of getting the time required for afternoon 
school, that is to say, in districts where proper schools 
are established. 5 

2535. Putting the case where there are only, say, 

wo or three factories in a district, and the majority of 
the population is not engaged in textile works, and the 
dinner hour of the majority of the population is differ- 
ent from that in the textile works, it is impossible, is it 
not, that the dinner hour of the children can be so 
assimilated to the dinner hour of the factories as that 
those children who are at work in the morning can 
get to school in the afternoon ?—I think in Scotland 
the usual dinner hour is from 2 to 3 o’clock. 

2536. Taking, the country districts where a part. of 
the population is engaged in agriculture what should 


you say ?—Of course there would be inconvenience in | 


having different meal hours, but that sort of thing is 
inseparable from the nature of the employment and 
cannot be avoided. 
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2537. ( Chairman.) There are no children employed 
in agriculture in Scotland are there ?—I think not. 

2538. (Lord Balfour.) Are you not aware that 
children who are not employed in ayriculture are 
employed by their parents to take the dinners to their 
fathers who are employed in agriculture during the 
time that they are away from school ?—I am not aware 
of that; I could scarcely realise that a child having 
only three-quarters of an hour for meals could go any 
distance to carry dinners. It is very unfair to the 
children if that sort of thing is permitted, but you 
cannot very well prevent it if'a parent is so exacting; ' 
very few parents would do that sort of thing, I think. 

2539. In one of your written answers you say that 
the office of junior sub-inspector should be abolished ; 
why do'you think so ?—Because in the first instance 
the men appointed are génerally young and inexperi- 
enced, and I object also to the inadequate allowances 
they receive. You place a young man in a very un- 
enviable position if you send him to a manufacturing 
town to discharge the duties of a sub-inspector of 
factories with a salary of only 200/. a year. 

2540. Is it not a kind of apprenticeship for them, 
as they may succeed afterwards to be sub-inspectors? 
—But those gentlemen are sub-inspectors and have to 
discharge the duties of sub-inspectors.. I have had as 
@ junior assistant inspector in my district a barrister 
of three years’ standing, and his salary was only 200/. 
a year. 

2541. I see that your objection is rather to the 
office, to the inadequacy of the payment than to the 
office of junior sub-inspector ?>—Yes, and I have 
another objection; I object to two sub-inspectors 
acting together. I think that it would be much better 
if that to each sub-inspector was appropriated a 
separate and distinct district. 

2542. You stated that when persons employed in 
works were found on the premises after the legal hours 
you are in favour that the onus of proving that they 
were not actually working should he put upon the 
owners and occupiers of factories P—Yes, and I wouia 
go a little further, I think that the law might assume 
with great safety that they were employed if they 
were found upon the premises after hours. 

2543. Would that apply to all employments ?—I 
think so ; I think it is a fair assumption. 

2544. Isit not within your knowledge that milliners 
sometimes stay to do their own work on the premises 
in which they are employed during the day ?>—Milli- 
ners living in the house occasionally work for them- 

selves ; of course I would not interfere with them 
when so employed. 

2545. But in cases where they may be living in 
their own houses do they not sometimes stay to do 
their own work at the workshop ?--I should think 
very seldom. é 

2546. (Mr. Brand.) I think oa stated in your 
answer to the chairman that you were opposed to any 
educational test prior to employment ?—-Yes, as re- 
gards children. I am a strong advocate for an educa- 
tion test as regards young persons. I have argued 
for many years that young persons should not be em~- 
ployed without possessing some measure of education, 
but the same objection would not apply to half-timers. 

2547. I gather from that. last answer that your 
opinion is very much the same as the proposals con- 
tained in a report of yours in the year 1872 ?— Yes. 

2548. You there suggested that there should be a 
test for children and young persons ?—Yes, for young 
persons, not for children; I think if that test had been 
applied there would have been comparatively little 
necessity for an Education Act. 

2549. But that of course would not provide for the 
education of children prior to their employment ?— 
No. 

2550. Have you at all considered the staff which 
would be necessary to carry out the law as you pro- 
pose it should be carried out in factories, and in work- 
shops of all descriptions, and in retail shops P—I think 
that the present staff would be adequate if the work- 
shops were put under local inspection. 
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2551. You would then, as I gather, go back to the 
legislation of 1867 and put all workshops under the 
local authorities, compelling them to provide for their 
proper condition?—Yes, I think so. I think the 
Workshops Act would have worked very well if the 
local authorities had done their duty, or when failing 
in their duty the Secretary of State had possessed the 
power to appoint inspectors to be paid out of the local 
rates. 

2552. 'Then you would remove the supervision of 
the workshops from the hands of the factory inspectors, 
leaving the factory inspectors to deal simply with 
factories ?—I would give the inspectors of factories 
power to visit and prosecute in the case of workshops, 
but I think it would be advisable that there should be 
some local inspectors. 

2553. There would be ratherja collision, would there 
not, between the local and the central officials >—I do 
not think so. 

2554. You think it practicable to apply those provi- 
sions in the case of shops; but have you considered 
that in the case of shops you have to deal not only 
with the owners of the shops and those who are em- 
ployed by them as you have to do in factories and 
workshops, but you also have to deal with a third 
party, the public, the customers of the shop >—Yes. 

2555. Do you think that the customers would be 
inclined to meet your views as to the hours ?—I think 
that in most instances they would; I think that cus- 
tomers should be compelled to make their purchases 
before 9 o’clock at night; and I can see no hardship 
in it whatever. 

2556. I think that you suggest 6 and 6 and 7 and 
7 ?—I would say 12 hours consecutively in the option 
of the shopkeeper. 

2557. You would restrict the labour of young per- 
sons in all shops of every description ?>—Yes. 

2558. You reside, I think, in Dundee? — At 
Broughty Ferry, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dundee. 

2559. I suppose you make a periodical inspection of 
the factories and workshops.in the year ?—Yes, more 
or less. Ido not visit much about Dundee, because 
the work of inspection there is very effectually carried 
out by the local sub-inspector. 

2560. Throughout the year you make occasional 
visits >—Yes, I visit each of my districts at least once, 
and very often twice a year. 

2561. Would you: like to have an opportunity of 
qualifying the statement which was made to the Com- 
mission that you spent the winter and disagreeable 
months at home ?—I was compelled to. do so, unfortu- 
nately last year, because I caught a very bad cold from 
travelling in the north of England in December, and 


I was obliged to keep the house in consequence for six’ 


weeks. 

2562. (Sir C. Du Cane.) That was an exceptional 
case altogether, was it not ?—Perfectly exceptional. 

2563. As a general rule are you as much employed 
during the winter months in travelling about and 
visiting as you are in the other months of the. year P— 
I would not say that I travel quite so much in winter, 
but I'travel a great deal both in the winter and the 
summer. I am always ready to travel when there is 
any need for it; I never make any difficulty or scruple 
about travelling when my duty requires me, but with 
regard to last winter a was a pane to the house in 
consequence of illness»$~---— 

2564. (Mr. Brand.) I “athe also’ from your evi- 
dence generally that you think that the educational 
provisions in the Factory Acts might well be carried 
out by the education authorities locally constituted ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

2565. And that the duties of the factory inspectors 
should be as much as possible confined to the work in 
the factory and to the other provisions of the Factory 
Acts whilst the education of the children should be 
provided for by the school boards ?—I would not 
leave the education of the children exclusively to the 
school boards. J think that all children employed in 
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factories should attend school, and that the inspector 
should have satisfactory evidence to that effect. 

2566. That there should be a school certificate-?— 
Pee I think so. 

2567. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you any knowledge of 
fre effect on the health of women and children of 
working in the English bleach works?—I am not 
aware that women and children suffer in health in 
consequence of their employment in linen bleaching. 

2568. I am speaking generally of English bleaching 
which is cotton bleaching ?—I have oa very ch 
experience of that. 

2569. But generally speaking, when the hours are 
limited by the Act of 1874 in cotton mills the machi- 
nery can be worked, can it not, at such speed as to 
enable them to get off almost if not quite as much 
weight ?—I think not ; I think that in spinning there 
is a falling off in the production in proportion to 
the shorter hours. There is not the same ‘loss in the 
production in weaving, because weaving depends in 
some measure upon the activity of the weaver, but in 
spinning there is a loss in production of nearly four 
hours. 

2570. Could you by.any means increase the speed 
of the bleaching machinery so as to produce the same 
result in a less number of hours ?—I am not aware. 
J cannot answer that question. 

2571. So that you only know anything with regard 
to Scotch bleaching ?—Yes ; linen bleaching, Syhich is 
one of the most healthy employments in Scotland. 

2572. As regards the mills worked by water-power 
where, after one mill commences work and lets the 
water, it takes three hours to get the water to the 
other, how would you deal with them as to the number 
of hours that they should work or commence and stop 
work ?—I would allow a millowner, who has machi- 
nery stopping, say, three hours for want of water, to 
make it up, and to work till 9 o’clock. 

2573. In that case you would fix the hours of the 
first mill from 6 to 6, and from 9 td 9 in the other ? 
—yYes, I certainly would while making up lost time. 
I think that a millowner losing three hours in a 
morning should be permitted to make up the time by 
running his machinery till 9 o’clock. 

2574. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In your cbservations with 
respect to the closing of all retail shops at 9 o’clock, 
was your reference more especially to shops in Scotch 
towns, or did you intend to include London as well ?— 
Not London. ~ I allude particularly to the provinces. 

2575. We have had it in evidence that in the east 
end of London more particularly the principal part 
of every kind of shopping is done on Saturday even- 
ing up to 12 o’clock on Saturday night, and that it 
would be perfectly impossible to interfere with those 
hours. Does your experience of the towns in which 
your work lies lead you to a contrary conclusion ?—-} 
think that the hours of work might, with great pro- 
priety, be restricted; and I think that the shops 
should be shut before midnight, or rather not later 
than 9 o’clock. 

2576. You think that there, would be no hardship 
upon the working classes generally if the shops closed 
at 9 on Saturday night, in their being obliged toyget 
their provisions at an earlier hour than they do now? 
—I do not think it would be any hardship, because 
the majority of working people cease working on 
Saturdays at 2 0 clock, and I think that they might 
contrive to make all their purchases before 9 at night. 

2577. Do you think, as a general rule, that those 
who serve in shops are overworked ?—Yes, I think 
that they are, and the shopwomen have complained to 
me in many instances of their long hours. 

2578. At what hour do the retail shops open in 
such towns as Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee ?— 
They open about 8 or 9 in ‘the morning, about 8 gene- 

rally ; and they remain open in many instances very 
late at night. 

2579: Do they remain, as a general rule, much later 
than 9 or 10 at night 2_Yes, in many instances to 
11 and 12. 

2580. I think I understand you to ne that in. 
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refusing to employ a child eight years old that was 
totally ‘uneducated, it would be depriving a child of a 
fair chance of receiving wages and education also ?— 
Yes. 

2581. I can understand it as depriving a child of 
the chance of receiving wages ; but when you say it 
would be depriving him of education also, do you take 
into account the possible establishment of compulsory 
education all over the country ?—Yes ; I think that 
education sheald be made compulsory all over the 
country. My objection to an education test applicable 
to children is this, that if you refuse them employ- 
ment, you deny them the means of acquiring educa- 
tion at the same time. 

2582. But if education is made generally compul- 
sory, the parents will be obliged to send their children 
to school ?>—But if a child is not educated up to 8, it 
will not receive any education afterwards. 

2583. Not even under a stringent compulsory law? 
—It ought, but those laws are not always enforced 
as they ought to be, and in many districts there is no 
compulsgry education. 

2584. Are you speaking of the present state of 
things ?—Yes. 

2585. But supposing there were stringent compul- 
sory laws under which all parents were compelled to 
send their children to school, would you still then 
hold the same opinion as regards the employment of 
children of eight years of age >—Yes. Under no cir- 
cumstances would I deny employment to a child of 
eight years of age. 

2586. It has “been suggested in evidence that the 
certifying surgeon should have further power given 
him to inspect “and report upon the sanitary condition 
of factories and workshops; have you formed any 
opinion upon that point >—Yes ; I think it would be 
very advisable that the certifying surgeon should 
report upon the sanitary state of a factory. 

2587. You do not see. any impossibility of. their 
coming into conflict with the inspectors..on such 
matters ?—I do not. 

2588. You think that the two would be able to 
work harmoniously together ?—I think so certainly. 
I do not see why there should'be any conflict between 
them, both having the same object in view. 

2589. And they, you think, would be more com- 
petent to pronounce upon such matters than the in- 
spectors >—I think that they -would strengthen the 
hands of the inspectors very much. 

2590. ( Chairman.) ,That would lead to great ex- 
pense, would it not ?—I think not. 

2591. The visit of the certifying surgeon to inspect 
the sanitary state. of factories would surely lead to 
great additional expense ?—It would be very slight 
work, and a very little addition to his labour to look 
to any exceptional state of matters in a factory. 

2592. (Mr. Knowles.) As he would have to examine 
the factory children you think he might do that as 
well ?—Yes ; it must be kept in view that the certifi- _ 
cates must be given at the factory, so that if there was 
anything exceptional in the sanitary state of the 
factory it would be a very simple matter to consult the 
certifying surgeon about it. 

2593. (Chairman.) But the sanitary state of work- 
shops and small establishments is generally speaking 
much worse than in large ones, is it not ?—Yes, but 
these are matters that are very properly left in the 
hands of the sanitary inspectors. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


2594, Are they left in the hands of the sanitary 


inspectors with any good results ?—Yes, the sanitary 
inspectors accomplish great good in that way. 

2595. In workshops °_Yes, certainly. In Glasgow 
there is a great staff of sanitary inspectors, and I am 
informed that they do their work very efficiently. 

2596. (Mr. Knowles.) Have the sanitary inspectors 


-any power to go to a workshop unless there is some 


complaint, or it becomes a public nuisance ?—Yes, 
they have power, as I understand, to enter any place. 

2597. Without complaint being made in the first 
instance ?—I think so, without any complaint. I have 
been informed that they have the right of access to 
every workshop. 4 

2598. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood yon 
to say that you would hold all employers responsible 
for women and children’ found on their premises after 
working hours, and would consider that they had 


broken the law even though the women and children ° 


might not be found actually at work at the time >—I 
consider it very objectionable that children should be 
kept at factories and workshops after the usual work- 
ing hours, and one has a strong suspicion that if they 
are there they are there for the purpose of working. 

2599. Do you not know any cases in which women 
remain on the premises in which they work in order 
to escape the discomfort of their own arene? ?—I 
am not aware of such cases. 

2600. (Mr. Brand.) I do not quite understand 
your proposal with regard to retail shops. Do ' you 
propose that all shops should be closed before a certain. 
hour, or do you wish merely to prohibit the employ- 
ment of young persons in shops?—I think that they 
might be employed in sections, but I would put a 
restriction upon the employment of the protected 


classes ; I would not allow them to work more than, . , 


say, 12 hours a day. ' 

2601. You do not propose. to order shops to be 
closed at a certain hour ?—They might in’ certain 
cases be allowed to keep them open later perhaps on 
Saturday nights an hour later, but I would certainly 
have all shops closed before midnight. 

2602. Have you at all considered what you would 
do with all the refreshment houses, would you shut 
up a confectioner’s shop and keep a public-house 
open ?—These places come under another category 
altogether. The persons are not employed in any 
manufacturing process. 

2603. But young persons are employed in them, I 
suppose ?—Not in public-houses, I think. 

2604. But they are employed in refreshment shops 
which are the same as public houses r—Yes, but refresh- 
ment houses are places of an exceptional character 
altogether. 

2605. Still young persons may be employed in them 
all day and all night >—Yes. 

2606. (Ohara) Do you know whether it is a 
practice of married women in Scotland to return to 
work very soon after. their confinement ?—Unfortu- 
nately in many eases they do so. 

2607. Do you think it would be possible to interfere 
with that ?—I think not. I think it would be very 
dangerous. 

2608. Is there anything which you would like to 
add to your evidence ?—No ; it does not occur to me 
to add anything. 


The witness withdrew. 


The Rey. Henry Witrrip Buunt, M.A., examined. 


2609. ( Chairman.) Are you curate of St, Andrew’s, | 


Holhorn, and chaplain to Messrs. Meeking & Co. ?— 
Yes I am. 

2610. You have written to us to say that in the 
course of your duties you have observed a good deal 
of the long hours that are worked in certain establish- 
meats ?—I mentioned work sent home. 

2611. Have many statements been made to you to 
the effect that it is the practice to give girls work to 


take home after, their proper hours of work fae 
expired ?— A great many, almost every branch of 
trade that is employed in the city in which it is 
possible to do it. 

2612. Can you give the Commission any particular 
instances, without mentioning names ?—I may men- 
tion the case of one book-folding firm ;. one of those 


* firms which has a great rush of ‘business at one time, 


and are slack at another, where a girl was employed 
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upon the Monday before Christmas working with the 
rest up till 11 o’clock at night. The forewoman then 
told her and all the others, that they were to take 
home 1,000 quarto sheets to fold and bring back the 
first thing in the morning. Many of them took it, 
but she refused, because she said her mother was not 
expected to live, and the doctor had said that the only 
chance for her to recover was, not to have a light in 
the room at night, as they only lived in one room. 
The forewoman repeated the question and then dis- 
missed her at once, paying her her wages by another 
girl which she sent there two or three days after- 
wards. ; 

2613. Did you understand that that work was given 
out in piecework ?—Yes. 

2614. Did you understand that it was generally 
voluntarily taken ?—They say that the girls are to 
oblige the employers, but that means that the em- 
ployers oblige, or in other words compel, the girls to 
do it ; otherwise, when the slack time comes, they are 
the first to be sent off if they are not dismissed at 
once. 

2615. Have many similar instances come under 
your notice ?—Many similar ones. I could mention 
three trades in which it is being done at the present 
moment. In the collar trade, the fur trade, and the 
feather making trade it is being done once or twice, if 
not more, every week ; in the collar trade every night, 
I believe. 

2616. You have stated in a letter which you wrote 
to the Commission that you have known many instances 
of children represented as being older than they really 
are?—I have proof that the custom universally pre- 
vails. I may say that in my own night school, where 
during the last two years I have entered upwards of 
200 names, I know of no single instance in which a 
girl has not told me her age the next birthday, which 
may be 11 months hence, and that will show you how 
natural it comes to them to do it. When I have asked 
them, as I always do, “ How do you know that you 
* will live till then ‘” they say that that is their age 
because it will be perhaps 11 months hence. 

2617. (Lord #. Cavendish.) Is that the case with 
children employed in workshops and in factories both, 
or only in workshops ?—In factories more particu- 
arly. : 

2618. Task you the question, because in factories 
they have to obtain a certifying surgeon’s certificate 
that they are of that age, but in workshops they have 
not ?—I am aware that a surgeon is recommended, if 
ke doubts the age of a child, to require the certificate 
of birth, but it leaves it voluntary to him to do it. 
Mr. Burn, of Kirby Street, for one, told me that he 
always insisted upon it, and has no difficulty in it at 
all. The Act leaves that to the surgeon, and if the 
surgeon is not very strict it is not done. 

2619. In many cases you think that the surgeons 
are deceived as to the age of children ?—Yes ; or they 
do not take sufficient trouble to inquire. I know many 
girls at the present moment who are not yet 16, who 
have entered the factories as 16, in order to work after 
8 at night. 

2620. (Chairman.) You point out in your letter 
that many boys and girls employed as messengers in 
factories are not under proper restrictions; that of 
course is on account of the state of the law ?—Quite so. 

2621. And you refer to that as being an evil ?— 
Yes, it is a weak pointin the law. 

2622. You also pointed out that in establishments 
where young people of either sex are employed there 
should be the condition of separate entrances ?—Yes ; 
or that the girls ought not to have to’ pass through the 
men’s room, which they do in some cases, in order to 
get to their own workshops. The one might be practi- 
cable where the other could not be. 

2623. You have stated the case of a religious weekly 
newspaper, of which the sheets come off the press at 12 
o’clock at night, and are sent out to women to fold, and 
have to be brought in at 8 in the morning r—Yes ; the 
women take them away in perambulators, nominally to 
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fold them themselves, but, practically, to employ their 
children to do it during the night. 

2624. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is that once a week ?— 
That particular one is once a week. 

2625. (Chairman.) That would be a case of actual 
breach of the law, working till 12 at night, would it 
not ?—They come from their homes at 12 to fetch the 
work, and take it home. The existing law does not 
touch book-folding when done at home. 

2626. Is it within your knowledge that those poor 


_ people are anxious for stricter limits being placed upon 


their work ?—The parents of respectable girls do not 
care about work being taken home, asa rule. 

2627. The remedy that you suggest is that piece- 
work should not be allowed for young persons under 16 
years of age ?—That might be a partial remedy; but I 
think a better remedy would be to employ women or 
persons as visitors under the inspectors, and that at 
each factory a book should be kept with the addresses 
as well as the names of those who work there; that 
when the inspector goes round and thinks that a house 
is in the practice of sending work out he might select 
and enter into his own notebook certain names and ad- 
dresses and hand them over to those visitors to go to the 
homes of the workpeople after 9 o’clock at night. By 
this system of home work the greater part of the Act 
is entirely evaded, and it is quite impossible for the 
inspectors to follow it up. Wherever I have given 
information, as I have in one or two instances, to the 
inspector, the result has been that the girls are at once 
summoned before the employer, and if they do not 
confess who gave the notice to the inspector or anybody 
they dismiss three or four of them immediately. 
Specially that was done in a French bonbon firm in 
the city last Christmas. They accused three of them 
of writing to the Corporation, us they called it, and 
dismissed them. The result was that the girl who did 
tell me went up and confessed that it was she, and 
they afterwards took those three back, and she left of 
her own accord. 

2628. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think the 
hours worked by women in shops are as long in your 
district as those worked by women in factories p—I 
should say not. 

2629. You do not see any general signs of the over- 
work of women in shops >—The machinists certainly 
do not work so late around us. 

2630. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you had frequent 
complaints from this class of workpeople of the em- 
ployers compelling them to take work home?—No, 
they do not complain unless I ask them about it, 
because they feel or fancy they feel that it is for the 
good of the firm. 

2631. Did it never occur to you or to them that they 
could inform the inspector of a thing of. that sort >— 
That would be attended with instant dismissal. 

2632. Do you think it would be agreeable to house- 
holders to have inquisitorial visits by those local visi- 
tors at their own private homes ?—It is not more than 
the school boards do. ‘here are very few house- 
holders amongst the persons to whom I refer. They 
are large houses and each person has her own room 
for living in, and the doors are open at night at most 
of those places. In the course of my district visiting 
I go to those houses at all hours of the day, and J car 
walk straight in and go up and knock at any door that 
I choose, and I think if people were informed ef the 
object for which those persons were coming, they 
would meet with far more welcome than the school 
board visitors do if it did not lead to their children 
being dismissed. 

2633. You have not known cases where after having 
been brought to the notice of the inspector the inspec- 
tor has neglected to look after them ?—Never. 

2634. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Does this extra work 
involve extra pay ?—Yes, it is piecework. © 

2635. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
those people who have this extra work put upon them 
suffer materially as to their health ?—It makes child- 
ren women before they are girls almost. It ruins their 
health. 
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2636. (Mr. Brand.) There are a great number of 
persons, are there not, in Holborn who live in one room 
only ?—The greater number of families amongst the 
poor. 


2637. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have many objections 


- eome to you from the parents of those girls’—Very 


J Henderson, 
Esq. 


poe 


often about that particular point; of course it being 


the parents’ interest to make the children out to be 


older than they are, they do not complain to me about 
that, but as to their taking work home they have often 
complained. . 

2638. Even although the girls receive extra pay for 
it ?—Yes, they say it is bad for the girls. 

2639. (Mr. Knowles.) Have the parents made those 
complaints voluntarily to you, or has it been when 
you asked them?—TI talked to them about their 
children, and they say-that they think it is bad for 
them to have so much work to do at home. I had.a 
case last week in which a parent sent a message to the 
employers of her daughter that she must leave if they 
insisted upon her taking more work home. 

2640. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you heard any 
complaints amongst the employed of the restrictive 
effects of the Factory Acts, of the hours being limited, 
and such like, or do the Factory Acts seem. popular as 
far as your knowledge goes ?—I think the Factory Act 
is popular as long as it continues to allow them to 
begin at 8 or 9, and not necessarily at 6 or 7. I can- 
not see that it is possible for that to be done in London. 
There are many married women employed at book- 
folding in particular, who have their household arrange- 
ments to complete before they go away. And young 
girls who live at Pimlico and Dalston and Camberwell, 
and all those places, cannot get to work before 9 in 
the morning, and it would not be desirable if they 
could. 

2641. (Chairman. 'They preter to begin later, and 
to work later >—Yes. 

2642. It has been mentioned to us that it would be 
very desirable that they should begin early and end 
early, because of the temptations to which they are 
exposed by leaving work late at night ?—That depends 
upon what you mean by “ late.” If you mean after 
9, I think it cannot be better than it is now, for 
those under 16 to leave before 8, and those under 18 
and all the rest at 9. 

2648. Have you any further remark to make to the 
Commission upon the subject of their inquiry P—I 
would ‘say, with regard to half-timers, that we have 
exceedingly few of them in the city; not more than 
70 at the outside, but they are not at all encouraged 
in our part of London. There is practically very little 
of it. They do not encourage them in the schools ; 
they say, ‘“‘ We will not have them, they are a nuisance 
“ tous.” The master cannot get them on as he would 
the other children. ; 

2644. That is probably because they have received 


no education before they come to the school as half-- 


timers ?—They have not a fair chance as the others 
have of getting on. ; 

2645. Do you think that if they had received a 
good grounding before they comé as half-timers they 
would be able to keen up ?—I do not see how they 
could be expected to. We never will have them in 
our voluntary schools. ‘ 

2646. Is it not the case now that every inspected 
school is obliged to take them ?—We have never had 
one that I know of. 

2647. Your school is not for them ?—We have never 
had any. 
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2648. (Mr. Knowles.) Have. you ever refused any ? 
—Not that I know of. I cannot say, 

2649. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There are no half-time 
schools, are there, in London ?—No; there is no such 
thing in London. That is what they want, if they 
must have it, ' 

2650. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are there many children 
employed under the half-time system in London ?—Not 
supposed to be. 

2651. Do you think that in your parish there are 
many employed that are only 12 years of age ?—Yes; 
a great many, because of their making out that they 
are over 13. : 

2652. (Chairman.) 'The London School Board have 
fixed 10 as the time up, to which all children must 
come to school, have they not ?>—Yes, for full time. 

2653. In your letter you say that the work nominally 
ceasing at 2 o'clock on Saturdays, the employés are 


kept, in the case especially of pieceworkers, up till 


4 o'clock, or even 5, before their turn comes to be paid 
off ?—They are kept after the nominal time for leaving 
to have their books made up; the Act says that the 
work is to cease at 2. 

2654. And you suggest that they should not be 
allowed to be on the premises after the legal hours of 
work ?>—Yes; that is it. ‘ 

2655. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is your recom- 
mendation as regards education in London, as I under- 
stand you to say that half-time you consider fails in 
London; should you suggest instead that no child 
should be allowed to work until it is of a higher age 
than in those districts where half-time succeeds ?—I 
should not like to suggest that, because the parents 
would de much as they do now, that is to say, take the 
work home and do it secretly. 

2656. Would you suggest that the education should 
be allowed to cease in London at 10 ?—I would rather 
not suggest anything. I only state facts. I say that 
in the city as a fact we have but very few indeed of 
half-timers. 

2657. Do you think that there are a considerable 
number of children under 18 employed ?—Yes, in a 
secret manner either, by making out that they are older 
than they are, or by having their work brought home 
to do and compelled by their parents to do it. 

2658. Of the two you thirk it is better for children 


to be employed in a healthy factory than in their own / 


close homes ?—Yes, certainly. 

2659. ( Chairman.) Have you any other suggestion 
to make to the Commission ?—I have dnly one more 
point, and that is, [think it would be very desirable 
that the 96 days for those who are 14 should be kept 
where possible. 

2660. You mean that the time of overwork should 
not be more than 96 days?—Not more certainly ; 
modifications might be made in the law which the 
inspector will suggest to you, but he will agree with 
me that there are firms where it is an immense boon 
to them to have the 96 days in some form or other, 


and if it is taken away the result would be that the: 


dis-respectable houses would evade the Act still more, 
whereas the respectable houses, such as the one I 
mentioned of Mr. Burn, would lose by it, because they 
wish to keep the law and they do their utmost to do 
it; I should also add that many of the high class 
houses in every trade are entirely in favour of the Act 
and do their utmost to support every part of it. At 
the same time there are houses in every trade which 
have come under my notice where they evade it in the 
manner which I have pointed out. 


The witness withdrew. 


James HEenpERSON, Hsq., examined. 


2661. (Chairman.) You are one of the sub-inspec- 
tors of factories residing in London ?—Yes. 
2662. You have heard the evidence given by the 


Rey. Mr. Blunt; can you tell us if it is within your » 


knowledge that in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and elsewhere, there is a great deal of extra work 


imposed upon the workpeople in the way he has 
described ?>—Yes, by giving work out to be done at 
home; in certain branches of manufacture I may say 
that nearly the whole of the work is regularly done 
at home. I think that nearly all under-clothing: is 
manufactured in private houses and not in what might 


= 
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be termed either a workshop ora factory. In shirt 
and collar making the button holes are nearly all done 
at home. — 

2663. Is that done in extra time ?—I do not speak 
necessarily of extra time, but it is the practice of some 
particular trades when they are specially busy after 
the legal time for closing the factory or workshop has 
come that a certain quantity is given which the work- 
people have to finish at home. 

2664. Does that involve at the same time a great 


_ deal of nightwork >—Undoubtedly. 


2665. About this special matter of newspaper folding 
perhaps I may be permitted to explain that it is in a 
peculiar position ; some years ago in the course of my 
visits during the night I. came across Messrs. William 
Henry Smith and Sons’ establishment in the Strand, 
where newspapers are folded wholesale by steam 
machinery, and that appeared to me to be clearly a 
factory so far as I could judge under the Act. I looked 
upon it as a process of preparation for sale. Messrs. 
Smith however resisted the idea of having the Act 
imposed upon them. I do not mean to say for a 
moment that there is anything in the shape of oppres- 
sive overwork going on there, but the boys are em- 
ployed at very irregular hours. They are employed 
very early. in the morning, and at Mr, Redgrave’s 


request I drew up a case stating the whole of the facts 


and the nature of the operation, which was submitted 
to the law officers of the Crown of that period, and they 
decided that the folding of a newspaper was not a 
process under either the Factory Act or under the 
Workshops Act. 

2666. Although it is a labour at which boys are 
extensively employed very early in the morning ?>— 
Yes. 

2667. That is to say, before 5 o'clock ?—4 is their 
hour. The boys in Messrs. Smith’s establishment, I 
believe, go at 4 in the morning and they finish about 
8or9. The firm are exceedingly careful both about 
the age of the boys and also about their strength, and 


those hoys are also very carefully educated during the 


day. 
2668. Their hours of work are short >—Yes, short 
but irregular. : 

2669. In the regulation of such trades as that if 
boys are 10 be employed at all, it would be necessary 
to adopt a wide limit of hours?—Undoubtedly. I 
think the case might be met in a form of this kind, by 
giving the Secretary of State authority in such special 


. eases to allow the work to be done at other hours than 


those authorised under the Factory and Workshops 


‘Acts. The same matter arose in connexion with the 


printing offices. At present no woman is allowed to 
work in a printing office after 8 o’clock at night nor 
before 6 in the morning under any circumstances, and 
when the Factory Act of 1867 was passed it was cus- 
tomary in several of the weekly newspaper offices, such 
papers as the “ Field,” the “ Atheneum,” the “Spec- 
“ tator,” and the ‘* Economist ;” they were each accus- 
tomed to bring adult women to the office at an early 
hour in the morning to fold the paper before it was 
distributed to the news-agents. It became my duty to 
inform the whole of those newspaper people that it 
was illegal unless this folding of the paper was carried 
on away from the printing office, that is to say, it 
could not be legally done in the printing office, but it 
could be done on this opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown anywhere else, and I am afraid that the 
folders of pamphlets come-under the same rule; at 
least that has been the idea which Mr. Redgrave ha 

entertained. ; 


- 2670. In order to prevent the practical evasion of ° 


the law it would be necessary, would it not, to make 
some such provision as Mr. Blunt has suggested, that 
for young persous piecework should not be allowed? 
—No; I do not see that there is any necessity to do’ 
that. I think that in this case the law should be 
altered, so as to make the folding either of a pamphlet 
or & newspaper a process of manufacture. “ 
2671. Supposing it is the practice to give out large 
quantities of work to be done after the working hours 
36769. : 
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are over as extra piecework, that would be a practical J. Henderson 
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evasion of the law ?—Undoubtedly, and if the folding 
of a pamphlet or a book were declared to be a process 
under the Act we could follow the work to private 
houses. For example, if a bookbinder at: the present 
time were to give out work to be stitched, not folded 
simply, but stitched, as well, wherever that was done 
it would be a factory under the Act, because stitching 
is a process of bookbinding, and we would at once 
deal with it, and in that case we would not. deal with 
the party actually stitching, but with the employer. 

2672. It is your opinion as stated in your printed 
evidence that no overtime should be allowed in the 
case of girls under 16 ?—I think so, and I may say, 
that in that opinion a very large number of the em- 
ployers agree with me. 

2673. You desire that the Secretary of State should 
have power to authorise the employment of adult 
women at hours other than those now recognised in the 
Factory and Workshops Acts ?—Yes, so that it might 
take in such a case as folders of weekly newspapers in 
any printing office, or on any premises that may be 
set apart for the purpose. If that were done the 
probability is that what Mr. Blunt complains of would 
be done away with, and the work would be done by 
adult women under the eye of the law, instead of being 
done in a private house by children away from our 
control. 

2674. Are you in favour of employing officers of a 
humbler class to assist the sub-inspectors in their 
duties >—No. 

2675. Do you think that the sub-inspectors are able 
to enforce the law in the great mass of small esta~ 
blishments that are under their charge ?—I look for- 
ward ultimately to a considerable relief from’ our 
duties as inspectors as they are at present performed, 
and I think that it would be very dangerous to entrust 
a lower class of people with the very exceptional 
powers that we possess. 

2676. Is it through the agency of the school boards 
that you expect considerable relief ?—Yes, especially 
so far as children are concerned, and there is no doubt 
that there is a growing tendency to reduce the hours 
of work. | 

2677. But there are many humbler industries not 
now regulated or imperfectly regulated which it would 
be very difficult for regular officers to supervise, such 
as the number of boys employed as errand boys and 
in shops ; it is very difficult for you. to find out whether 
those boys are worked overtime, is it not ?—To place 
them under the inspectors of factories, of course would 
be an enormous increase to our present duties. We 
do not at the present time take any cognizance of 
them. My idea is that these should be left to the 
school board. 

2678. Although they might attend school for half 
the time, they night be worked very long hours the 
other half of the day, might they not ?—] foresee great 
practical difficulty in applying the factory law to such 
circumstances. 


2679. Is it your opinion that the law is fairly . 


observed in the millinery establishments ?—Yes, 1 
think on the whole it is. I may say that last week, 
just prior to the two drawing rooms, I spent two 
nights until 12 o’clock visiting different establish- 
ments, and I was very much pleased indeed with the 
satisfactory state of things that I found. I cannot 
pretend to say that the Act is carried out to the letter, 
but I think in spirit it is very fairly observed. 

2680. Is it only in the fashionable establishments, 
where the pressure is put on by a court ceremonial, 
that women were overworked ?—Overworked to any 
very great extent. There is no doubt that even in 
small dressmakers’ establishments they may occasion- 
ally work an hour or so late, but with court, dress- 
makers it was frequently the custom, before the Act 
came into operation, to work three days and nights 
continuously. 

2681. Have the women’s wages been much reduced 
in consequence of the restrictions —They have on 
the contrary been very much raised. I put myself in 
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communication a few days ago with a large employer 
of milliners and dressmukers, and on an examination 
of his wages book, and also of his forewoman, we found 
that, since the Act came into operation the wages 
have risen from 25 to 100 per cent. 

2682. That is on account of the employment being 
more general?—Yes. The introduction of the sewing 
machine in London has revolutionised the trade alto- 
gether. It has made the occupation of a sempstress 
a skilled: occupation, and Lam quite satisfied that I 
am within the mark when'I say that there are now 10 
women to every one employed in London in manu- 
facturing prior to the introduction of the sewing 
machine. When I first visited the west end millinery 
establishments 1s. 6d. a day and tea was regarded as 


the settled wage for a plain sempstress. This gentleman : 


that I refer to in Regent Street, found that he paid 
no one under 14s. a week, with their tea also, and in 
some cases as high as a guinea. 

2683. Has the Condition of the workers for the 
cheap establishments, or those which are called common 
slop sellers, also improved ?—I believe it has improved, 
but not to the same extent, and it 1s avery curious 
thing that wherever work is done at home, the wages 
do not appear to have risen in proportion. I mentioned 
a few minutes ago the trade of collar and cuff making, 
which is a trade which has been established almost 
since the introduction of the sewing machine as far as 
factories are concerned. I-examined the wages book 
last week of a manufacturer in the city who employs 
altogether between indoor and outdoor hands’ about 
150, and I found that the average wage of those em- 
ployed out of doors chiefly doing ‘the button-holes, was 
10s. .a: week, and the wage of: those in the factory 
varied from 16s. to 25s. a week. 

2684. That lower sum you mentioned is not nett 
profit, they have: to find certain articles, have they 
not ?—They have to find their, own thread in the 
ease of button holing, and their own needles. In the 
factory, the practice is to sell them needles for the 
sewing machine-and the thread at wholesale prices, in 
order to prevent either waste or pilfering. 

2685. You belong to the west of Scotland, do you 
not ?>—Yes. 

2686. Have you had any experience as an officer of 
the department in Scotland ?—I have done duty in 


the west of Scotland temporarily in the absence of the ‘ 


sub-inspector there. ~ 


2687. Are you acquainted with the bleaching and 
dyeing, and printing, and Turkey red trades?—Yes, 
when in Lancashire I hack some very large and im- 
portant works. 

2688. Then you idee ‘those trades both as they 
are in Scotland and as they are in England ?—Yes. 

2689, Are all of those as unhealthy trades as the 
ordinary textile manufactures ?—More unhealthy, I 
think. 

2690. In what way ?—In many of the processes the 
workpeople are exposed to great heat, and in the 
Turkey red dyeworks they are exposed. also to mois- 
ture and steam. When J was accustomed to inspect a 
Turkey red dyework I frequently had to take hold 
of the coat tail of the manager and walk almost blind- 
fold through it on account of the steam. 


2691. What would be the temperature in such a - 


' place as that ?—The temperature there was not so 


high, it was more the steam; the high temperature is 
in “the stoves and the drying rooms. 

2692. Are you now speaking of the period previous 
to 1860 or’ since ?—I speak of the Turkey red dye- 
work during my official inspection, and I was appointed 
in 1861. 
operatives in bleachworks in Scotland before I was 
appointed, and I paid some attention to the discus- 
sion in Parliament prior to the passing of the Bleach- 
works Act. I also attended many meetings of opera- 
tives that took place in Scotland, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that their condition has certainly 


J am now speaking of the condition of the’ 
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very much improved, indeed the managers of bleach- 


. works have told me that it was the custom frequently 


to go into the woman house at 4 in the morning and 
arouse the women, and if they did not turn out at 
once they threw a pail of water over them, 
2693. ‘They were lodged many together, were thee 
not ?—Yes, in what was called the woman. house. 
2694. Is that done away with now ?— Very largely. 
2695. On account of the shorter hours, I suppose, 
they are able to go home ?-—Yes, they are able to go 
home, and to live in cottages in the neighbourhood. 
2696. Is there anything in the processes of those 


trades which necessarily ‘requires them to work 60 


hours instead of 56. a week ?—Perhaps there is a 
necessity fora little more irregular working, but not 
for more hours in the week. 

2697. They require extra hours in the case of some 
particular processes, but not in the bleaching ?—Yes, 
exactly so.. 

2698. But: in a regular way they have no need to 
work more than the hours in the Act of 1874?—I 
think not. 

2699. Is that true of all the trades that are men- 
tioned in the Act, bleaching, dyeing, printing, finish- 
ing, and Turkey red ?—Undoubtedly. In Lancashire 
during the cotton famine they did not work above 
four days a week, that is to say, they did not work 
more than perhaps six or seven hours a day. There 
is no practical difficulty in curtailing the gross number 
of hours of the week’s work; there may Be some neces- 
sity for an extra provision for finishing a process. 

2700. Do you think that those trades might fairly 
be limited like other factories, provided that they had 
the privilege of working extra time in certain. cases, 
such extra time to be reported ?— Yes ; when inspect- 
ing in Glasgow several of the bleachers did say to. me, 


but I cannot say tliat it was a representation of the 
trade feeling, that they would. prefer not having any 


overtime at all, because they said they obeyed the law, 
and knew that some of their neighbours did not, and 


‘that the registermg of overtime was so perfunctorily 


performed that they took advantage of it, and worked 
longer than the legal time. I thiuk that the manner 
of registering the overtime in the case of bleach- 
works might be improved. In all the season trades in 


London under the Act of 1867 -we insist. upon notice ~ 


being sent to us whenever people are employed beyond 


the ordinary legal hours ‘of leaving off. Under the — 


Bleachworks Act a registery is kept at the place. 
If I were to observe in a printing office or a bookbind- 
ing establishment that they had been working late in 
the course of my visits, that-is, supposing I found them 
working at 9 o’clock, I would expect the next day, or 
certainly the day after that, to receive notice to that 
effect. “If I did nota breach of the Act would have 
been committed. 

2701. Is it your opinion: that the whole of the 96 
days, in which: certain trades are allowed to work 
overtime, should be maintained, or that the 96 days 
might be shortened ?—I suggest in my paper, which 
I have sent in to the Commission, that the time should 
be curtailed by half an hour. If that were done, I 
certainly would not be inclined to reduce the number 
of days. I think it is a matter of very much more 
importance to have all overtime ceasing. at 9 o’clock, 
than merely to reduce the number of days. 

2702. (Mr. Knowles.) As to English bleaching, 
which processes are they which you consider more 
unhealthy than the processes in the cotton factories ? 
—In the stoves. Of course in the open air bleaching, 
there is no unhealthy process at all ; but in the dr ying 
rooms and the stoves, where the people have to be 
employed at a high temperature, I certainly think it 
is more unhealthy than in a textile manufactory. 

2703. You have referred to the people working only 


‘three or four days a week during the cotton panic ; 
‘what was the reason of. that ?—They had no work 
‘to do. 


The a abeeak withdraw. 
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Mrs. “Parerson, Mrs. ‘HEaTHuRLey, and Mrs. A. B., examined. 


o704. (Chair man,to Mrs. Paterson.) You are secre- 
tary and member of the Protective Provident League, 
an association of workwomen principally engaged in 
the bookbinding, upholstery, and dressmaking trades ? 
—I am secretary of the Women’s Protective’ ‘and Pro- 
vident League, a society for assisting working women 
to form trades unions. At present we have formed 
unions in the trades mentioned, and we are engaged 
in forming them in other trades also. 

2705. (To Mrs. Heatherley.) You are secretary to 
the Working Dressmakers, Milliners, and Mantle 
Makers Association ?—Yes. I am secretary of the 
society of dressmakers, milliners, mantle makers, and 
the machinists that work in ‘those trades. I am one 
of the committee of the league who help women to 
form trades unions. 

2706. (To Mrs. A. By You are a working book- 
binder ?—Yes. 

2707. (To Mrs. Paterson.) I understand that one 
thing which you wish to tell the Commission is 
with regard to the imperfect inspection of establish- 
ments ?—Yes, that is one point; and it is more par- 
ticularly as to the sanitary inspection. The committees 
of the unions are all in favour of sanitary inspection 
being more efficient than it is at present, and they are 
very anxious to know what powers the inspectors 
have to enforce sanitary provisions, because they have 
not been able to ascertain that; and they have not 
been able to ascertain that impr ovements have been 
made in any workshops, or in very few workshops i in 
consequence of, inspection. 

2708. I am afraid that the inspectors have very little 
power indeed to enforce sanitation in workshops ; but 
you tell us that their sanitary condition is very badly 
enforced ?—Very badly indeed. I could mention 
several cases without giving the names of the‘ esta- 
blishments. In one place, a leading upholsterer’s, the 
ordinary workrooms are tolerably well ventilated, the 
sanitary conditions are good, but the carpet workers 
are very badly placed. In, another upholsterer’s, the 
women work underground by gaslight, in rooms where 
there is insufficient ventilation, and bad smells, which 
are kitchens in fact, and they. are obliged to yo out to 
their dinner in all weathers, because they could not 
eat it in those rooms. - 

2709. Are those places ‘not visited by the local 
sanitary officers?—No ; I cannot find that they have 
been visited at all. I ‘inquired particularly about it 
at the upholsteresses’ committee the other night. 

_ 2710. Do you speak now of only one or two places 
or of many places ?—I could give five or six examples. 
One of them is an upholsterer’s in Oxford Street, where 
12 women work ina kitchen by gaslight ; at a book- 
binder’s, there is the same sort of thing; another a 
bookbinder’s, is a case of overcrowding and want of 
air ; in another there is a larger number of women in 


‘one room than there should be to be healthy; ina 
_ very large bookbinding establishment, there are not 


sufficient means of egress in. case of fire, or other 
emergency. There was an alarm of fire there once, 
and as there is but one small staircase on which only 
two persons can pass, and the women work on an 
upper floor, many lives might have been lost had the 
women been working at the timé. 

2711. (Lord F. Cavendish.) May I ask how many 
persons were employed in that establishment ?—Nearly 
200. It is a very large establishment in the bookbind- 
ing trade. As far as I can find in the upholstery trade 
the ordinary hands are in good workshops, but the 
carpet workers are in very unhealthy places. 

2712. ( Chairman.) Have you anything more to 
Say upon that point ?—I consider it very important 
that inquiry should be made of the workwomen them- 
selves, but that is scarcely ever done. The inspectors 
go round with the employers, but they do not ask 
questions ‘of the workwomen,. and even if they do it is 


always in the j presence of the employer or the foreman, ~ 


or the forewoman, and the women are afraid to .say 
freely what they think.” 


2713. That would be with reference to working 
overtime as well as to the unhealthy state of the work- 
room ?—Yes, both. 

2714: Have you reason to believe that the inspec- 
tion is commonly conducted in that way so that the 
inspector does not meet the work people i—Yes, it is 
usually done in that way. 

2715. Do you think that if the workpeople had an 
opportunity they would come forward and speak to the 
inspector ?—Yes, if they could do so without the em- 
ployers hearing what they say. 

2716. It would be open to’ them ‘to write to the 
inspector, would it not >—Yes, they might do so, but 
they very seldom know where to write to, I think. 
In factories they do not seem to read the notices 
which are posted up, and in workshops such notices 
are not required by the Act. 

2717. If you have such an association as this you 
would be able very easily to tell the workpeople where 
to write, would you not ?—We think that the asso- 
ciation may be useful in that way, with the aid of the 
unions. We think that no legislation can be effective 
without some united effort on the part of the work- 
people themselves. 

2718. Are you speaking now of the information 
which you say is difficult to get from the inspector ?— 
Not for the purpose of legislation. 

2719. Imean for the purpose of enforcing the law. 
With such an association as you have, I should have 
thought that it would be easy to bring within the 
knowledge of the people the inspector’s address so that 
they could give him information by letter >—We hope 
to assist in doing that for all sanitary matters, but the 
league has not been formed very long, only a few 
months, since last July. 

2720. Was the association established in the first 
place with a view to having the Act more thoroughly 
enforced, and then to the improvements in the law ?— 
No, we were afraid that the law could do very little 
as regards the regulation of hours, especially in work- 
shops. 

2721. Will you tell the Commission about the 
various trades in which women are employed, in book- 
binding establishments, for instance, is their sanitary 
condition generally bad?—I have not heard many 
complaints, but I have from other trades. 

2722. Do the workpeople want any change in the 
law with respect to their working hours ?—No, they 
are very much against any change which would tend 
towards reducing their wages, which are already too 
low; they are afraid that if, for instance, the Act of 
last year, the Textile Act, were applied to them and 
the hours reduced to 10, there would be a reduction 
of wages. 

2723. They are not discontented with the present 
hours of labour ?— No, although they would like 
shorter hours if they could get the same wages as for 
the longer hours as men have done. In bookbinding 
the men only work nine hours, and in many establish- 
ments women only work nine hours too, but in some 
others they work longer ; some do not work so long 
as nine hours. There is one point about the difficulty 
of knowing where the workshops’ are, upon which, 
perhaps, we might be allowed to suggest that the oc- 
cupier should be required to send a notice as under 
the Factory Act. 

2724. It has been suggested to the Commission by 
many witnesses that it is desirable that the distinction 
between factories and workshops. should be removed, 
so that the legal provisions of the Factory Act should 
be applicable to all establishments except to the very 
smallest ; in that case the proper notices would have 
to be hung up, and the hours of work kept in the 
shop ?—I mean that the proprietors of workshops 


should be bound to send notice to the inspector of 


their having a workshop, because the difficulty to the 

inspector seems to be that it is not known where the 

workshops are, Some are in very obscure places in 

the east end. I have been asked particularly to speak 
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about these. A member of the league committee who 
visits a great deal in the east end tells me that there is 
scarcely any inspection of the small workshops. 

2725. In consequence of the want of inspection is 
there evasion of the law ?—Yes, frequently and con- 
tinuously, both as to hours and as to sanitary matters. 

2726. Are the women kept long over hours ?>—Yes, 
they work all night in some cases. 

2727. Have you actual evidence of that ?—We have 
actual evidence of that. In the west end they some- 
times work all night. 

2728. For instance, have you received accounts 
from a great number of workshops of their working 
overtime ? — Not from very many; sometimes the 
women prefer it, and generally they rather connive 
at it. bk Sep 

2729. Have you reported to the inspector cases 
that have come to your knowledge ?—I have not at 
present, because we have only been procuring this 
information ‘with the view of coming here. ; 

. 2730. Would that be your intention?—Yes, I 
think so. 

2731. It is evident, is it not, that the inspectors 
must depend very greatly upon the information which 
they get from people in the trade ?—Yes; and we 
should be willing to collect and give information if 
the present law is continued, but we are afraid that 
as to workshops it will always be found to be very 
ineffectual. 

2732. But the law is not likely to be relaxed, but 
is likely to be made more efficient?—We wish to 
depend much more upon the united efforts of the 
women themselves, to induce them to protect them- 
selves as the men have done, by combination ; that is 
the object of our league. 

2733. You would rather that you did it for your- 
selves ?—Yes, quite so. 

2734. But at present you would like that the legal 
restrictions should be enforced ?—Yes; if there are 
legal restrictions, we think it very important that they 
should be enforced in a proper manner. Any ineffec- 
tual legal restrictions must be damaging, of course, 
because the women think they are more protected than 
they really are at present, and this tends to retard 
efforts for protection amongst themselves. I may 
mention about the hours, that we find that work is 
constantly taken home ; that after working the legal 
number of hours, the women especially in trades that 
can be done at home, such as tailoring, dressmaking, 
frequently take the work home and work untii 12 and 
1 in the morning. i 

2735. Are they obliged to take the work home ?— 
They like to do it for the extra pay ; they are paid so 
badly that they are glad to do it. 

2736. Do you know cases in which women are made 
to take work home when they would rather not P—No, 
I think not. I think they like to take it home, because 
they are so bady paid ; they are glad to add to their 
earnings in that way. 

2737. Would you desire that the law should inter- 
fere with work being sent out P—Not at all. J only 
mention that as showing that these Acts could scarcely 
be made efficient, and that any legislation of this kind 
may be evaded. 

2738. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You consider in fact 
that imposing more restrictions on this class of labour 
is very doubtful policy P—We do in the case of women. 
As to children we are most strongly in favour of 
restrictions, In fact we all consider that chiidren’s 
labour might be advantageously much more restricted 
than it is, and that women would be more employed if 
there were fewer children employed. 

2739. (Chairman.) With regard to girls, say below 
16, you would not say that they should be left to their 
discretion ?—No, much below that age, I think not; 
but at the age of 16 we should be inclined not to have 
them interfered with. 

2740. It has been suggested to us that piecework 
should not be allowed in the case of young girls, 
because it leads to evasion by giving out work ; what 
have you to say as to that ?—That is rather a difficult 
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question. I should not like to advise that it should 
be forbidden. In the upholsterers trade I may men- 
tion that women really work at night because they are 
so much better paid for it. At the time of the opening 
of the Albert Hall they tell me that they were fre-- 
quently employed all night. 

2741. Was the work taken home ?—No, it was done 
away from home. : 

2742. I understand you to deprecate legal inter- 
ference with your freedom to work, but at the same 
time you wish for legal interference with the sanitary 
condition of all workshops >—Yes; we think that such 
interference in sanitary matters is quite justifiable, and 
quite desirable, and that it does not injure the women 
in any way. 

2743. Do you think that the hours of meals shbuld 
be kept to, as a matter of contract ?—We are inclined 
to think so. 

2744. It was supposed that it was very much in the 
interest of the women that Parliament insisted upon 
certain hours for meals ?—Unless the inspector is 
always at hand to enforce them, we do not see how 
they can be carried out unless the women themselves 
insist upon them. It all comes back to combination 
among the women themselves. , 

2745. There are a certain number of employers who 
will observe it because it is the law, and there are a 
certain number who will be compelled to observe it by 
being punished for evasion; but I suppose that Parlia- 
ment would be actuated, to some extent, by.the wishes 
of the people who are most concerned. I should like 
to know whether you represent those who confide in 
you, as objecting to that sort of legal interference ?— 
I do not say that they all object; our league. com- 
mittee think that. it is objectionable, but I do not 
think that the workers generally at present do, although 
I believe that they are now beginning to see the great 
value of combination for these purposes, and that very 
soon they will be in such a’ position as.not to require 
legal interference, and not to wish for it. is 

2746. What is your opinion with regard to the 
permission that is given to season trades for the ex- 
tension of hours during certain periods of the year ?— 
My opinion is that that. permission might be very well 
withdrawn in-trades in which women only are em- 
ployed. It would not injure the women in those cases, 
such as dressmaking, but wherever the work of men 
can be brought in, it is liable to injure the interests of 
women. | 

2747. At present, women’s hours of work are limited, 
with the exception of the modification as to working 
extra time when trade is brisk. I understand you to 
say that you think that that modification is not a good 
one, because it would equalise the work through the 
year if it were not granted, but then it would involve 
a further interference with labour if that modification 
was withdrawn, would it not ?—I am not in favour of 
withdrawing it, except in those trades where women 
only are employed. There it might be withdrawn, I 
think., In other trades I can quite see that it might 
injure the women. 

2748. It would be a fresh restriction, would it not, 
if you withdrew the modification ?—It would cer- 
tainly. ag i 

2749. Perhaps the association has hardly lasted long 
enough for a feeling of this kind to be quite declared ? 
—One thing seems to be clear, that in many cases ‘it 
is no profit to the workers to work those extra hours, 
because the time is not paid for, but given back to 
them in the slack season in a very singular way. I 
think that in the dressmakers trade it might be with- 
drawn, but in others I see great difficulty. 

2750. Are the Commission to understand that that 
extra work is compensated for by shorter hours at 
other seasons ?—Yes ; in many cases. 

2751, Has an objection been made to the employ- 
ment of machinists during hours as long as those of 
the hand workers ?—There is some slight objection to 


-that ; I do not think it is very general, but I daresay 


the Secretary of the Dressmakers’ Society can answer 
that question, ‘There are upholsterers, I may mention, 


who employ women very often uutil 12 at night 
in making carpets. That is work which might just 
as well be done in the day. There is one suggestion 
which I would desire to make, and that is, that one way 
of carrying out tnese Acts more efficiently might be by 
’ the appointment of a few women who have actually 
worked in the trade to report to a superior inspector 
all those inequalities and evasions of the law. They 
know them so well. Many women have worked in 
as many as 20 shops, and therefore they would be 
very well able to report upon such cases. 
2752. Could you furnish the Commission with the 
names of such people ?—I am not prepared to do so 
now, but I daresay I could. ; 
2758. (Sir. C. Du Cane.) You mean that those 
women should be recognised as reporters ?—Yes ; not 
_ that they should continue working in the trade of 
‘course, but that they should be appointed ‘for that 
special work of reporting to the inspectors, because 
they know the position of the workers so well, and 
they know all the customs of the workshops. I have 
been asked to speak about the work of married women : 
Tt was once suggested in one of the inspector’s reports 
that married women should be made half-timers; but 
we find that there would be the strongest objection to 
anything of that kind, or indeed to any special restric- 


' tions on the work of married women. 


2754. (Chairman.) It has been stated to the Com- 
mission that very great evil, especially in the. factory 
‘districts, comes from the constant employment of mar- 
ried women, both as regards their own health and that 
of their children; that the infants suffer very much 
from being left from a very early age during the whole 
day under the charge of people who perhaps are not 
interested in them, and that in fact great mischief is 
done to the population, both to the mothers and to the 
children Pp—That is an argument very commonly urged, 
but we feel that it would be a great injustice and hard- 
ship to those who are absolutely obliged to work from 
their husbands being sick, or having emigrated, or 
from many other causes. 

2755. We have had evidence also that in certain 
districts where women’s work is of a very heavy de- 

scription, such as working in iron, some men do not 
work at all, but that the women and children work a 
great deal?—-No doubt there are evils attaching to 
that, but we think any change would be better brought 
about by the influence of public opinion than by legis- 
lation. : 

2756. (Mr. Brand.) Do you find that married 
women do not work unless they are positively obliged 
to ?— We find that is the rule. 

2757. (Chairman.) Unless they are obliged by 
poverty ?—No doubt women would much rather be at 
home, but their domestic duties are very trifling ; they 
have seldom more than one room or two rooms. 

2758. It is stated that in some districts the women 

‘ are not married at all unless they can do a very long 
day’s work in the chain and nail making; are you 
aware of that >—No doubt it isan inducement tosome 
idle men to have wives who will support them ; but 
still we think that by restrictions you would inflict a 

hardship upon other married women who, from the 
 cireumstances I have indicated, are obliged to earn as 
much as possible. One more point that I would men- 
tion is about printer’s nightwork ; women have been 
employed at that sometimes, and we think it would be 
objectionable to refuse to allow them to work. They 
get a higher rate of pay and they are very glad to be 
able to get it. 

2759. That is to say, that it would be objectionable 
to restrict them further than they are at present ?— 
Yes, they are forbidden.at present, I believe, to work 


at night at folding newspapers and such work as ~ 


is necessary to be done at night, and we think it is 
desirable that women should be allowed to do it. ° 
2760. (Mr. Knowles.) Instead of being prohibited 
_as they are at present ?—Yes. 
2761. (Chairman.) Have you collected any infor- 
mation specially about the printing trade?—-No, I 
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have not. ‘There are comparatively a small number 
of women concerned in that trade. 

2762. (Mr. Brand.) Do you find that the women 
lose work in the printing trade on account of their 
not being allowed to work at night?—I have heard 
so, but I have no actual evidence of it. 

2763. 1 think you stated that you knew as a fact 
that there are a great many workshops in London in 
the east end which are not practically uuder inspec- 
tion ?—Yes, at the east end especially, and also at the 
west end in many cases. 

2764. Owing, I think you say, to their number and 
to their obseurjty ?—At the east end it is particularly 
in the case of the match-box makers. 

2765. So far as the Acts have been put into opera- 
tion and are carried out by the inspectors of factories, 
do you think that women have benefited by them ?— 
It is believed that they have been benefited. The 
excess of over work which prevailed some years ago 
has been prevented. But they seem to think that it 
has gone far enough, and that they would not wish 
any further restrictions. 

2766. They are not’anxious to have the hours be- 
tween which work may be taken further limited >— 
No, they are not, unless they could insure the same 
payment for their labour. 

2767. You stated I think that you do not know as 
w fact that the women generally hold the same views 


as are held by your league, which is now in its in- 


fancy ?—Not as to legislation being entirely unadvis- 
able. 

2768. Does that arise any way from their ignorance 
of the law ?—Yes; and from want of thought perhaps. 
I believe they are very ignorant of the law. 

2769. More especially in small places where you 
think it is not put in operation ?—Yes, particularly 
so. Many upholsteresses did not know that there was 
a Workshops Act. They never heard of it, or that 
they were under it in any way. 

2770. (Chairman, to Mrs. Heatherley.) You repre- 
sent the dressmakers, I think ?—I am the honorary 
secretary to the society of women employed in dress- 
making, millinery, mantle making, and the machinists 
belonging to those trades. 

2771. Do you know how many members you have ? 
—We have not a large number of members yet. We 
have only just begun; there is very great anxiety 
respecting what may come of their belonging to the 
society on account of their employers. The women 
are exceedingly timid. I have been very particular 
in the intelligence which I have brought with me for 
that reason. I haye read over to the women the 
notes that I made, and on all occasions I have been 
asked not to mention the names: of the shop, because 
they are afraid of its being found out that they have 
been the persons who have given me the information. 
They are afraid from their belonging to the society 
that it may be known that they are the persons who 
have given the information. One case that I may 
mention is almost the only case where I found that 
any women know the inspector. In this house the 
inspector does call. Iam now referring to. 
It is not an uncomfortable house, and Ido not men- 
tion it in any way as complaining of the house. It 
is merely to show the inspection does not prevent 
overwork. This is the only lady of all the dress- 
makers who has ever seen the inspector to know that 
it is the inspector. There were five in number found 
there by the inspector and they made the best excuses 
they could as they did not want to say anything, and 


_ some others had escaped with their,work, which shows 


that the inspection does not prevent this happening, 
and I know it has happened again. They are now 
occasionally working overtime. She says, “I have‘seen 
“ the inspector at least three times. We do not get the 
“ half-holiday if we stay on Saturday, but the amount 
“ of time back, nor the half hour if working after 
“ 8 o’clock ” (that is the half hour’s rest, as I under- 
stand, which is allowed by the Act after 6 o’clock p.m. 
None of the houses seem to give that), “ but the amount 
“ of time is given back. There has been a little work- 
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“ ing before 8 o’clock a.m. this’ week. I believe ‘all 
“ left at 6 last evening, also once before this year 
“ after the first drawing room.” 

2772. Asa rule they work longer 2 Yes, they had 
been working after 8 o’clock and before 8. A lady in 
another establishment, a relation of hers, also writes 
and says that she has never seen the inspector to her 
knowledge, but their hours are very good, from 9 till 
8 in the season, and 9 till 7 after the season, and 5 on 
Saturdays all the year roid; and they get paid on 
the bank holidays, and they never work after hours. 

2773. Although not ‘inspected, in that case there 
are no complaints ?—They may be inspected, but she 
does not know the inspector, and I have not been able 
to find one woman who has ever seen the inspector 
excepting the one that I first mentioned. 

2774. The purport of what you are now stating is 
that the inspection does not reach the workpeople ?— 
Yes ; it does not seem to affect the hours, inasmuch as 
good hours are kept in houses where the workpeople 
have not known the inspector. Of course the inspector 
may have called, but they did not know him. 

2775. Can you tell us whether over-hours are very 
common ?—They are common in some places, but I do 
not think the law is generally broken amongst the 
west end people, that I know. The way in which the 
law is not carried out is this:—They ought to have 
an hour and a half, if I understand the law, of rest. 
They go late in the morning, and’ then they only have 
an hour for dinner and tea; sometimes half an hour 
for dinner and half an hour for tea, sometimes three- 
quarters of an hour for dinner and a quarter of an hour 
for tea. That is not at all the same thing as an hour 
and a half for rest. When they work after 8 in the 
evening, working season hours, as I understand, there 
ought to be half an hour’s rest given additional, more 
than the hour and a half, but they never get it. In 
some places they send them away at half-past 9 in the 
evening, so that they may save half an hour’s gas, but 
they never get half an hour’s rest. Ventilation is what 
we are all anxious about, and the general comfort of 
the workshops, but that there seems to be no remedy 
for by inspection at present. 

2776. Do the dressmakers wish that Parliament 
should enforce a shortening of their hours, or do they 
wish to be left alone ?—They would like to have 
shorter hours if they could be: sure to have the same 
pay that they do now. But with respect to the season 
hours, I was very anxious not to give my opinion, but 
to give théir opinion, therefore I wrote down what 
they had told me, and read it to them, and asked all 
those that I had seen whether they agree to this, and 
these are their own sentiments. In many places 
they do not receive an extra rate of pay for overtime, 
only so much an hour, according to the usual pay ; 
but where. they do receive extra pay none of the 
women think that the money which they receive, or 
any money, would be compensation for the injury done 
to their health by the long season hours. They would 
like the extra hours done away with in their trade. 
I refer now to the dressmakers, and that is mostly on 
account of the bad state of the air in the rooms; it is 
more than the work; it is the bad ventilation. 

2777. Is it that there are not the means of ventila- 
tion, or that it is not used ?—There are large windows, 
of course ; but if you are sitting with a large window 
open, if you are in delicate health, which most of those 
women are, it is very injurious, especially in winter, 
when the gas is lighted, as it may be cold weather out 
of doors, ‘and there is a great draught. The places 
ought to be ventilated in such a manner as to prevent 
any draught. It is very difficult to know, how to 
ventilate, I suppose. 

2778. Upon the points you have mentioned, I 
understand you and those whom you represent, desire 
that in the matter of inspection the law should be 


enforced, that there should be no additional restrictions . 


for fear of reducing the wages, but you would like the 
existing modification as to season hours to. be done 
away with ?—Yes, they are against the season hours 
decidedly, but they do not see See what the in- 
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spection does for them; they do mot find that they are 
inspected, - “So far as I nde they know’ nothing about 
the inspection, with the exception of that one place. 
Tasked the question of some women that I happened 
to know were working ‘in’ the same house, one had 
been there four years, another nine, another 14, another 
15; none had ever seen an inspector to their know- 
ledge. One thought she had seen the inspector, but 
he turned out to be a whitewasher. They all think 
that the law gives a sort of sanction to long ‘hours. 

The machinists now work longer than they used to 
when they first began to use the machines. It is very 
unhealthy work indeed when carried on too long with- 
out rest; it brings on a variety of diseases, some that 
are incidental to women, and others that are not, such 
as St. Vitus’s dance and epilepsy. The usual hours 
are from 9 td 7, but in some places they work from 8 
to 8, the same ‘as the other workers. I think that 
women inspectors would be very desirable, The rea- 
son why I think that the inspection cannot be effective 
is with reference to women taking home the work. 

One of my members, who is a very intelligent person 
indeed, has been in a great many houses of business, 
and says that the women by taking home work quite 
defeat the object of the Act. Phey do not take the 
proper rest for meals when working piece-work, be- 
cause they earn so very little. 

2779. Do you wish Parliament to interfere with 
that P—We do not. see that there is much use in the 
way in which it does at present eat because the 
work is taken home. - 

2780. Supposing it could be enforced, would you 
wish Parliament to interfere with it?—We cannot see 
how it could be enforced, because if a man will not 
work, and there are children to be kept, even in his 
lifetime the woman must keep them unless she is quite 
good for nothing, 

2781. No doubt it isa great hardship, the giving 
out of night work, but ‘still we are not to understand 
that you‘ wish to have it interfered with ?—No, the 
women have not asked me to say that it should be 
interfered with. Where, the wages are not sufficient 
to keep a woman, whether married or -single, she will 

take work to do at home, and I think ‘that is objec- 
tionable, I may mention with regard to the work of | 
girls, girls from 12 up to the age of 16, treated by the 
law as ‘responsible beings, if “they cannot gain their 
livelihood in an honest manner by moderate work will 
either work too long or be driven to immoral courses, 

I think it is a very grave question.’ The moment a girl 
is responsible for her own actions: (which I think she | 
is a great deal too soon); she ought to be allowed free- . 
dom of labour.’ Jam myself quite against any special 
restrictions upon married women. I believe that in 
the course of a few years women ‘will see that by asso- 
ciation they can protect themselves. No effective pro- 
tection can be afforded to married women whilst. the 
present marriage laws are in force. 

2782. Have you anyother special anaueenin to 
make?——-No, I do not think so; I think that about 
children’s work, we are all in fovea of children’s work 
being’ stopped, I mean if possible. Of course it can-: ~ 
not be done suddenly on account of those people who - 
have got children to keep and who cannot keep them 
upon ‘their own wages. 

2783. Have you made up your mind: as to what 
age a child should be allowed to come to work ?—I 
have myself lived a good deal in Germany, where 
children do not go to work till they are 14 and have 
passed through the schools. I think that that gives 
them. a very great advantage over English children 
when they come over here. JI de not think that the 
children themselves are so clever, they are not so wide 
awake as the English girls, but it enables them to take 
much better positions. J have had a good-deal to do 
with many young German people who have come over 
here and. have got on very. well indeed ; they are more 
saving than English girls. 

2784. At present the law .is, ‘that no child can go 
into a factory 1 to work till it is 10, that i ig to say, ey 


those years they would be able to do so, in most of the 


* other kinds of work other than textile factories, where 
they can go in at nine, and they can go to work at 
agriculture at eight. I donot know. whether you have 
made up your minds as to any particular age ?—I 
should think 14 from what I have seen in Germany 
would’ be a suitable age. Of course it could not be 
done at once. =) 

2785: In point of fact whilst you object to restric- 
tions as regards women’s labour, you think. it is 
quite right that’ children should be kept from work 
until they have had their education ?—Yes, particularly 
as what they gain now women might gain, because they 
do the same class of work, and very often young girls 
gain more in proportion than women do. 

_ 2786. Are the milliners and dressmakers- workshops 
well supplied with fuel?—Yes, they are very well 
warmed. Sometimes'the rooms are too close with the 
gas, but they could not do their work without being 
warm. : fCLa S i 
2787. Are. 


hey supplied with wholesomie fires ?—I 
have heard no complaints. ! 

2788. (To Mrs. A, B.) You are a working book- 
binder?— Yes, © 
_ 2789. You say you have seen an inspector among 
the workpeople?—Yes, I have seen him come up into 
the workroom. At that’ time I was forewoman, and 
he came up tome. The idea of his coming up was 
to see whether I had any girls under age. It so hap- 
pened that there was one a few months younger than 
she ought to have been. I said she wanted about 
two months to 13, and that we had had, her there 
about nine months, He-asked me her age, and I told 
him; and he said that we had no''business to have 
her there without previously sending to the doctor. 
The employer had taken no notice about the doctor, 
and I told him so. I well remember that, because I 
told him it was a special case, because she had no 
mother. We were, generally speaking, very particular 
as to their ages, but on account of her having’ no 
mother, the employer said he thought they would not 
raise any particular objection to it ; but Mr. Hender- 
son’s reply was, that he could not help that, he did not 
make the rules ; but it was his duty to see that they 

were carried out. 

2790, Have .you.any particular recommendation 1o 
make to the Commission with regard to your own 
trade ?—The chief complaint, I think, in our trade 
that I have experienced amongst the girls that I have 
worked with has been, that it being a season trade, 
permission ‘has been given to. work extra hours so 
many days during the year.’ All that I have spoken 
to upon the subject have been in favour of the Legis- 
lature taking the matter in hand, and putting it more 
fully in force than it is at the present time. 

2791. Do you not think that there ought to be an 
exception made for the day in which the monthly 
magazines are published ?—But there are many shops 
that work 10 days every month from 8 until 10. In 
some shops they will work in that way from Septem- 
ber to Christmas. I do not know whether there is 
any particular relief that they can get, but they work 
the extra hours a great deal more than 96 days. 

2792. Your trade would be in favour of the aboli- 
_tion of that modification, as it is called ?—Yes, that 
has been the general opinion. — 

2793. Why do they wish that to be done?—Because 
they think that there.is a great deal of work done 
during those months which might be done during the 
slack season, such as school books or anything of that 
kind that are always required ; but they are generally 
kept back until the beginning of the winter season 
comes on. | iy Paes Aye "eh, 

2794. There are particular days in each month 
when the trade is busy, are there not, in closing the 
magazines for instance ?—Yes, with the magazines 
alwayseiio (34 ficticgsn | 

2795. They would require a certain amount of in- 

| dulgence for those days ?—Yes..... j oes 
. 2796. They could: hardly get.them ready, could 
they, without making overtime ?—Not. at present ; 
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but I think it is a thing which could be managed. in 


time, because I think the publishers, when they know 
that they can get them done by a certain day, very 
often keep them back when they might be pushed 
forward ; because in such an emergency as that, there 


is no respect to the Act, they keep them back until . 


the last moment. 


2797. (Mr. Brand.) You think that if there was 
no modification the work would be more regular ?—I 


think it would be more regulated. 


2798. (Chairman.) Is bookbinding an unhealthy 
trade ?—During the busy time I consider it very un- 
healthy. For myself, I have worked in large work- 
shops where the ventilation has been very bad, and 
where, although it has been bitterly cold outside, the 
steam has been coming down the windows and the 
walls, and we have been as it were in an oven, and we 
have constantly caught cold from coming out of hot 
air like that into a cold winter’s night. 


2799. The unhealthiness is not incidental to the 


_trade ; it is because of the bad ventilation of the work- 


shops ?’—Yes; it is because of the bad ventilation we 
find it so detrimental to health. ; 

2800. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There is nothing unhealthy, 
is there, in the material that the workers use >—In the 
material of our work there is nothing unhealthy. 

2801. (Chairman.) Is it very hard work ?—Some 
part of it is hard work, such as folding. 

2802. (Mr. Brand.) Is the sewing done by the 
women ?—Yes; the sewing, folding, and collating is 
all done by women ; the men only do the binding. 

2803. (Chairman, to Mrs, Paterson.) ‘Two confer- 
ences were held, I understand, and there were 100 
women who attended on the second occasion —More 
than 100 members of women’s unions. 

2804. Do you think that those came to represent 
others, or did they just come to represent themselves ? 
—I think they had talked it over very much, with 
others. * 

2805. So that each of them spoke for a good many 
besides themselves >—Yes. 

2806. (To Mrs. A. B.) You hold a strong opinion 
that ‘there should -be no restriction on the labour of 
married women? — No special restriction on the 
labour of married women. In my own case I have 
often gone out to work for a short time to help a little 
until my husband got better, and I have also been 
obliged to go.out, because a man’s wages sometimes are 
only just sufficient to live on, they do not give you any 
to put by. 

2807. Is there anything else: which you would like 
to mention to the Commission ?—No, I think not. 


“What I was more particularly requested to mention 


was about the long hours. 

2808. (Mr. Brand.) It has been suggested in 
evidence that it might be advisable for the inspectors 
to come round to the homes of the workpeople to see 
whetherc piecework had been taken home by children ; 
do you think there would be an objection on the part 
of the women to have any inspector visiting them at 
their own homes ?—I have no doubt that there would 
be; at the same time it is a thing which if it could be 
done might do good. Still I think that in nine cases 
out of 10 the women would put the work out of sight 
if they knew that an inspector. was coming. 

2809. (To Mrs. Heatherley.) What is your opinion 
upon that point ?—In the case that I mentioned, 
where there is evidence that they knew of the inspec- 
tor’s coming, you see they still work the long hours, on 
account of the pressure that. is put upon them by their 
employers, by the people who will want their dresses 
made in a hurry, and I do not see that any amount of 
inspection can prevent work being taken home, where 
it can only be done in an inconvenient way, because 
when women take home their work they have to find 
their own light in their rooms, which they will have to 
sleep in probably afterwards. It is much worse than 
being done at the employer's. 

2810, (Chairman.) You think that ifa woman is 
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determined to work overtime, she will do it?—Yes; I 


do not see how you can prevent it. If people are pre- 
vented from working at the workshop, they take home 
the work to do, and if you stop the working at a 
workshop you only make the work go on under more 
unwholesome conditions. 

2811. (Mr. Brand.) Is it your opinion that at 


present in many cases the law is not put into opera- 


tion..in workshops, but also that if it were put into 
operation it would not stop overtime, because the 
women would take the work home instead of doing it at 
the workshop ?—Yes, it might not be the same women 
doing it, because they will keep young girls working 
until 11 ‘at night. If that was stopped the girls might 
not be able to take home the work, but some other 
women would do it. 

2812. (Chairman.) Still is it not the case that, the 
Workshops Act, enforced even so far as it has been, 
has greatly lessened the hours of work in milliners 
shops ?—Ido not know about that, because public 
opinioy, I know, is very much alter 6a with respect to 
those long hours. When I was about 21 I remember 
noticing large shops in Regent Street brilliantly illu- 
minated until 10 at night ; now they are all closed, 
and you find the same thing, I think, has taken place 
amongst the workwomen. 

2813. I have heard a-‘milliner, as late as this 

p tesent year, when asked to send in a dress on Monday 
morning, say, “ No, because we cannot work overtime ” 
would you confirm that by your experience ?—But 
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some of them do work overtime. I have tried to be 
quite certain of the character of the women who have 
given me the information which I have givén to the 
Commission, and I have heard from seyeral women 
that they do work up to 11 at night, and they are let 
out on the sly in a quiet manner. You cannot tell 
when women come out of a house whether they have 
been to an evening party or not. Ido not think you 
can prevent overwork. ‘ 

2814. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have any cases come under 
your notice where the employers have dismissed women 
for refusing to take extra work home with them? 
—No; but I have known of women being dismissed for 
letting the inspector know. That is not new. A few 
years ago I had a club of women in Newman Street, 
two doors from where I live, and before we opened 
the club I made inquiry.of a good many women who 
came to inquire about it, and who told me respecting 
their work, that in one case in Dover Street the people 
were sent away who were suspected of having com- 
plained. That is why we shall never get them to 
complain, and also because they do ‘not see much use 
init. The sanitary inspection is what they are all 
anxious for, only they do not see that at present it is 
any use. They vary in their opinions ; I have heard 
of cases in which when they knew that the inspector 
was coming the forewoman have sent some of the 
women into another room, and they do that in order 
that there should not be above the proper number of 
women in a room. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday the 25th instant at 12 o’clock. 
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2815. (Chairman, to Mr. Saunders.) Are we right 
in thinking that all you gentlemen have come to give 
evidence to the Commission with regard to the privi- 
lege of working overtime in water-power mills ?— 
Yes, that is our principal reason for coming. 

2816. But. you have come specially deputed by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee, have you not ?— 
Mr. Grimond and myself have. 

2817. (To Mr. Yeaman.) Are we to understand 
that you come from Blairgowrie /—I am a member of 
Parliament for Dundee, and also a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee. 

2818. The Commission thought it might be for 
your convenience, as you speak to the same point, 
that you should come together, in order that we may 
get the opinion of the whole trade upon this special 
point. 

(Mr. Saunders.) 1 may explain that Mr. Yea- 
man is a Blairgowrie man, and knows the thing 
intimately, and is to some extent concerned in and 
interested in it. 


2819. (Lo Mr. Yeaman.) Would you be so good 


as to explain to the Commission the points which the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee wish to bring be- 
fore us?—The Chamber of Commerce take up this 
question as a matter affecting a large body of people. 
‘Lhe directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Dundee 
are composed of men largely engaged in the linen and 
jute manufactures in Dundee. Many of the country 
spinners and manufacturers of jute are also mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Commerce, and, as representing 
Dundee, they wrote te me with regard to this griev- 
ance ‘They want the power to make up for time lost 


by floods and by’ short water, and I thought it advis- 
able that some of those gentlemen who are engaged 
in the trade, should come before the Commission and 
give their evidence as to their particular grievance. 
These gentlemen, Mr. Saunders and Mr. Grimond; are 
both on the river Ericht, at Blairgowrie, which is a 
distance of over 27 miles from Dundee. Dundee is 
the seaport town from which they receive all their 
raw material, and at which the manufactured goods 
are shipped, and they have thus a distance of 54 miles 
by rail to and from Dundee to carry their. goods, 


which of course is very much against them in com- 


peting with the manufacturers in Dundee, whose works 
are driven by steam. On account of having water 
power, they are able to work and compete with the 
Dundee people as they make a saving by not having 
to use coal. They frequently have their works stopped 
by floods, what we call “back water” stopping the 
mills, and also by scarcity of water. They cannot in 
consequence compete with their neighbours in Dundee, 
unless they have power to make up for time so lost. 
It is not only the grievance of those engaged in the 
trade, who have a large amount of capital sunk in 
those works on the river Hricht at Blairgowrie, but it 
is a great grievance on account of the workers whom 
they employ. Supposing the wages of these workers 
are reduced by 8s. a week over a series of weeks 
during the dry season or during the season of floods, 
it is not to be expected that these workers will stay in 
that place, they will go to Dundee or other places 
where they have full employment all the year round, 
and it cannot be expected that the manufacturers on 
the river Ericht will pay for full time while they can- 
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not work; amounting to 13 or sometimes 20 hours in 
a week. That is the great grievance which the manu- 
facturers of Blairgowrie have. It comes to this, that 
when business is very keenly competed for, and when 
the profits are so low (and in many cases they work at a 
loss just now), their whole plant and machinery would 
be lost, in fact the trade destroyed altogether. It is 
a great injury to trade with regard to the employers, 
and it is also a great injury with regard to the hands 
who are employed. ‘The river Ericht comes down one 
of the most beautiful valleys in Scotland, and in the 
‘summer season there is not a more agreeable place; 
and it is very pleasant to see as many as 13 spinning 
works within a compass of about two and a half miles, 
all busy hives of industry. The effect of this Bill will 
be to shut up those works and destroy this branch of 
industry on the river Ericht. Gentlemen have in- 
vested their capital on the river, and I suppose the 
works have been there for upwards of 70 years, 
growing from small beginnings to large. The people 
are very industrious, and J think it is not only a loss 
to the individuals engaged, but it is a national loss, 
and for those reasons I think they should be allowed 
to make up for the time lost by floods or by drought. 
I think that arrangements could be made by which 
they would be relieved and enabled to make up for 
lost time, because now-a-days there are so many 
trades unions that in a work employing 400 or 500 
hands some of them would be the first to detect the 
employers if they were to work overtime. Supposing 
the proper time to be 56 hours, they might be allowed 
to make up three hours a day, and to work until 9 
o'clock at night, or to commence at 3 o’clock in the 
morning, with relays of hands. The workers would 
take very good care that over the three or four summer 
months they did not work more than 56 hours a week. 
I think it is quite within tle compass of legislation to 
make such arrangements in the Act, if it were passed, 
that the inspector of works, after having got a report 
that so many hours had been lost, should grant a 
licence to make up those hours within a certain time, 
not giving more than three hours additional a day. 
Ido not propose ‘more than 56 hours a week on an 
~ average, but that would be beginning at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, and in some instances, continuing until 
9 o'clock at night, by relays of hands. Supposing the 
water was able to drive only half the machinery, they 
would put on only half the hands, beginning at 3 
o'clock in the morning in the summer months, and the 
other half would go on in the afternoon time, and 
work until 9 o’clock at night; so that the workers 
would work no more than at the rate of 56 hours a 
week over a series of months during the dry season of 
the year. I think it is quite within the compass of 
Parliament to make rules by which the workers would 
not be taken advantage of, limiting the time to 56 
hours a week on the whole. I think that is the griev- 
ance stated in a few words; but those gentlemen who 
are practically engaged in the business themselves can 
state it more explicitly than I have done, although I 
think I have stated the substance of the case. 

2820. (To Mr. Saunders.) I would ask you and the 
other gentlemen to give the Commission some positive 
information upon certain points, but I would first ask 
-you if you can tell us how much time was lost, say in 
the year 1874, by the cause either of floods or of 
drought ?>—I may explain that I have not kept a 
careful record of the time which has been lost and 
made up. I haye been asked, however, by the pro- 
prietor of the Stanley Works near to Perth, who is 
engaged in the same way as ourselves, and I find that 
they have kept a very accurate account of their lost 
time, and I have had it copied for the use of the Com- 
mission, he effect of it is this: that it shows an 
average loss of 210 hours or 21 days per year, this 
average covering 13} years. 

2821. In fact the average would be about four hours 
per week ?—Yes, about that. 1 will, with the per- 
' mission of the Commission, put in that statement 
(delivering in the sume). 

2822. How many hands are employed in that fac- 
36769. 
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tory ?—They have not told me how many hands they 
employ, but it is a large work. 

2823. With regard to the Stanley Works, such loss 
of time would be more likely to come from flood than 
from drought, would it not ?—It is from floods chiefly ; 
they depend upon a very large river. 

2824. Can you give us any other statistics of the 
like description ?—I have no other statistics here so 


. explicit as that, but I can make a statement from my 


own knowledge of our own river. Our own river is 
very subject to floods; the improved agricultural 
drainage even in the glen has helped to do that. 

2825. The water runs off faster in consequence of 
the improved drainage ?—Yes; in January and Feb- 
ruary this year, for example, we were stopped five 
different times. Practically, the way in which we 
have carried the thing on in the ease of flood is this: 
if we do not get on until 9 o'clock in the morning (we 
generally start at 6), then we run on working at night 
until 7, or it may be 8 o’clock. Then we work 
another hour yet. If we have gone on until 8 one 
night we go on until 7 the next night. In this way the 
wages of the people are kept whole. We have the 
greatest possible difficulty at holiday time, or indeed 
almost whenever there is a break of wages, with the 
piece workers and the day workers. It is a question 
which leads to geeat trouble in arranging the wages 
between them, and hence, even if it were for nothing 
else than preventing the disagreeable questions arising 
among the people themselves, as well as between the 
employers and the people, it is of very great importance 
to get the week whole and complete. That is the way 
in which we work it with floods. Then in the case of 
drought ; for several years past we have been very well 
in that respect with the river, because it has been wet 
for many seasons up till last year. Last year it hap- 
pened to be an exceedingly dry season, and we suffered. 
a great deal in consequence, and were obliged to work 
several hours by relays in the way Mr. Yeaman has 
described. The way that the thing is done is this. 
We begin, say at 3 o’clock on @ summer’s morning, 
and work one set of hands until half-past 12 or 1 
o’clock, as it may be, and then we begin with the other 
Set. 

2826. (Lord. F. Cavendish.) But with breaks for 
meals ?—Yes, with the breaks for meals stated in the 
Act; we have never worked them for more than four 
and « half hours without an interval of three quarters 
of an hour. Practically, we have never (and I would 
press upon the Commission to note this) in cases of 
drought wrought with two sets of hands ; it is always 
the same set of hands. We have practically never 
run our machinery more than the legal time, nor indeed 


the full time, in cases of drought. We have been very 


wishful to get the preparing stopped, that is to say, 
getting the roves forward, and getting the preparation 
made for the spinning ; whenever this part of it was 
finished the people have gone away home, although 
they have generally not wrought 10 hours. ‘Then the 
spinners begin at, say half-past 12 o’clock, and they 
overlap one another for an hour, perhaps; we try to 
work them together if possible for an hour or an hour 
and a half, and then the spinners go on until 9 o’clock 
at night. 

2827. (Chairman.) Are those your usual hours or 
thé hours when you are making up for; drought ?— 
Only when we are making up for drought, and it is 
only once or twice that we have been obliged to do it, 
when the season was very unfivourable. I. may ex- 
plain another thing. ‘There are many mills at Blair- 
gowrie which divide the river: Mr. Grimond’s Oak 
Bank Mill divides the river with the Keith Bank Mill 
opposite, and by an arrangement between the men on 
this side, and the men on that side, the one has got 
the whole river for one portion of the day and the 
other the whole river for the other portion ; and we 
have done that too. I may explain to the Commis- 
sion that I am the tenant of one mill, the proprietor of 
another mill that has the whole river, and the pro- 
prietor of another mill that has half of the river. 

2828. If I remember Blairgowrie aright, you do 
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Saunders, 


account for the whole of the river pretty completely, 


stand ‘you to suggest that a license for making up lost 
do not you?—When we do’ get possession of it we 


time might be procured from the inspector ?— Yes. 


and J. Morton, 


keep possession of it pretty much for two and a half 
miles. The bed of the river is middling dry in the 
summer. I may inform the Commission also that last 
year I came to London, and the Government were 
kind enough to give us one year without making any 
change ; the change: does not ‘take place until the 1st 
of January 1876 ; and’we understood that that was 
with a view to get information. Mr. Yeaman was 
kind enough to ‘accompany me to Mr. Cross, and it 
was our understanding! that the’ Commission was to 
report to the Government with reference to the matter, 
and if there were any cases of abuse in any way, we 
were quite willing to submit to any kind of arrange- 
ment by which the onus of proof would be thrown 
upon us that the privilege was not abused. 

2829. (To Mr. Morton.) Can you ‘tell the Com- 
mission the numberof days on which the rivers on 
which your works are’ situated prevented your 
working ?+The works’ with which I'am connected 
are those belonging to James Finlay and Company, at 
Deanston in Perthshire, and at Catrine in Ayrshire. 
At the former we have a full supply of water from 
the river Teith, and are never short in times of drought ; 
it is only back water from floods that stop us, and we 
do not lose more than 10 hours in any one year from 
this cause. At Catrine we are on a smaller river, 
and are frequently short of water, but we have steam 
power as auxiliary to the water, and are thus, with 
few exceptions, able to work full time during the 
regular hours. I may state, however, that at Catrine 
our proximity to the coal fields and the comparative 
cheapness of coal enables us to use steam, but at 
Deanston we are much in the same position as the 
manufacturers at Blairgowrie as regards the price of 
coal, and were we extending our works there it would 
not pay to use steam power. When we lose time from 
‘want of or from too much water, it is recovered at the 
rate of one hour per day. We have never taken ad- 
vantage of the second of the water clauses, which 
allows working after 7 o’clock. 

2830. At Catrine when the river falls, you can 
work with steam power ?—Yes. 

2831. (To Mr. Saunders.) Is that the case in any 
of the Blairgowrie Mills ?—It is the case to some 
extent at Blairgowrie. I may tell the Commission 
that I"have two steam engines, one at one place, and 
anothet at another, and we supplement the water with 
steam, but'in @ season when the river falls as it did 
last year, we would require to erect another steam 
engine which might lie idle for three years; it might 
be to enable us to drive our whole works in extreme 
cases. Then I may also explain another very impor- 
tant point, that our Craig Mill, which is our mill 


nearest Craig Hall, the furthest up the river, is held — 


on a lease, and the lease expires in eight and a half 
years, consequently I could not put an engine there, 
because the proprietor probably would not allow it, 
and besides that the lease would expire in eight years. 
2832. Can you tell the Commission what number of 
persons are dependent at present on mills worked by 
water power in Scotland ?—I could not tell the Com- 
mission that, but my knowledge of the matter, and 
Mr. Morton will bear me out in this, is.that a large 
number of the people who are most directly interested 
in it, are not yet aware that there is any change. 
They are mostly small people who are on little rivers 
and who are not able to come to London, and who 
really do not know that there is any change yet made. 
2833. The smaller the rivers the more liable they 
are to interruption, of course ?>—No doubt it is so. 
2834. (Lo Mr. Morton.) Is it the practice to de- 
duct from the workmen’s wages in proportion to the 
time lost ?—Yes ; undoubtedly it is. In the majority 
of cases they are piece workers, and where the hours 
are shorter their earnings are less on that account, and 
in the case of those who are on day’s wages, their 


wages are reduced in proportion to the hours that are 


wrought, | 
2835..(To Mr. Saunders.) Did I rightly under- 


2836. But is it not the case that you want to make 
up that lost time very often ‘with as little delay as pos- 
sible, and there might not be time to apply even to the 
inspector for a license ?—Yes. Irrespective of the 
question of flood and drought, we wish to make it up as 
quickly as possible. 

2837. Then it would not meet your case, would it, 
if you had a day’s journey to the inspector ?—We 
would submit to the inconvenience if ‘the Commission 
thought that such a precaution was necessary to pre- 
vent abuse. 

2838. That would in itself be a serious inconye- 
nience, would it not ?>—It would be an inconvenience, 
because we would naturally desire to make up as much 
of the time lost by the flood on the day that it was 
lost as possible. 

2839. The water, might be falling rapidly, and. you 
would begin to work the moment it came to the proper 
quantity to allow you to work ?—Just so. 

2840. Are you able to say that the workmen concur 
in your application ?—I may explain this to the Com- 
mission, that we had a little difficulty in knowing 
exactly whether the Commission were to hear us or 
not. Our first impression was from what we gathered 
in London that we were not to be heard after all. 
The workmen on the river Ericht got up a petition to 
this Commission, and I may mention that it is very 
numerously signed, although not nearly so numerously 
signed. as it, would have been had the news not come 
that we were to be heard. In fact it is signed by 
between 400 or 500 people. ‘This memorial from the 
working people says this : “ To the Honourable Her 
“ Majesty’s Royal Commissioners for enquiring into 
“ the operation of the Labour Laws. The petition 
of the undersigned employers and employés con- 
nected with water-powér mills on the river Ericht 
“ humbly sheweth, that the legislation of last year 
relating to mills dependent on water power seriously 
“ affects our interests. We therefore humbly pray 
“ your honourable Commission to hear evidence 
which we are prepared to tender in reference to 
“ these regulations.” Just after we had got this in 
hand we received the news that you were to hear us,.. 
and consequently it was not.necessary to prosecute the 
petition at any greater length, but when you come 
down to Scotland it would be_a very desirable thing 
that the workmen who have a deep interest in the 
matter should be examined by the Commission, and 
that the feeling of the people should be ascertained in 
that respect. I would be very glad to give you men. 
that have wrought our three mills for 15 years, for 25 
years, and one man for 40 years. 

2841. Do you state with some confidence that the 
general desire of the workpeople is in accordance with 
your own evidence ?—Every man at my mills signed 
this petition; we signed. it first; and every workman at 
the mills signed it. We did not continue with the 
petition after we received the intelligence that you 
would hear us. 


2842. What proportion of women do you employ in 
your mills ?—A very large proportion of women. I 
may mention this to the Commission, that I took six 
of our eldest working women that had been longest 
with us, and told them my notion of what would be 
fair and right. I said to them that I thought that 
night work should entirely and in all cases cease, and 
that in cases of back water we should be permitted to 
go until 7 o’clock, so as to make the hour up and get 
the wages whole, and that in cases of ‘drought we 
should work from 3 in the morning until 9 at night.- 
I read that statement to them, and I said to them, “ Do 
“ you think that that would be good for you and for 
“me?” and they said, “Yes, sir, we think that is 
“ reasonable and fair.” 

2843. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Under what Act have 
you been able to work until 8 o’clock in the morning ?- 
—Under the provisions of the present Act of Parlia- 
ment in cases of drought. 
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2844. (Mr. Knowles.) By the sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State, I presume ?—Yes. A uted 

2845. (Chairman, to Mr. Morton.) Under which 
section do you take that power ?—Under sections 33 
and 34 of the Act of 1844, and under section 5 of the 
Act of 1850. me bw 


2846. (To Mr. Saunders.) Have’ you ever taken’ 


any steps to remedy the deficiency of water ?—I may 
mention to the Commission that we were very wishful 
to have this matter of making up time from drought 
put an end to, and we engaged Mr. Leslie, an engineer 
of Edinburgh, the best man in Scotland that we could 
get, to come and assist us in the survey of the water- 
shed of the river, and the practical outcome of that is 
this, that Mr. Leslie’s opinion is that owing to the 
very rapid descent of the river, owing to the confor- 
mation of its banks, and owing to the circumstance 
that our waterwheels are on very low falls, 12 feet 
being about the highest, we’ require such a vast volume 
of water that there is no adequate reservoir possible 
upon the watershed of the river without going to such 
an expense as would be entirely beyond the value of 
the facility. We have Mr. Leslie’s statement to that 
effect, and it would be a very important thing if the 
Commission would examine Mr. Leslie or Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son, of Dundee, who has ‘put in all our waterwheels 
almost, and get to know from them as well as from us 
the exact nature of the river and the difficulties of the 
case. 

2847. That, I presume, is your case?—That is 
pretty much our case, although I should like to state 
something to the Commission by-and-by with regard 
to education. . 

2848. (To Mr. Morton.) You’ have’ some special 
cases, haye you not, which you wish to state to the 
Commission ?—In our case, as already stated, the 
repeal of the water clauses would not ‘affect us much, 
but there are a great many small mills or factories in 
the country that will suffer greatly in consequence, 
and J cannot help fearing’ many of these will be aban- 
doned altogether. These miils have been erected often 
at very considerable extra cost and in out-of-the-way 
places, chiefly to take advantage of and utilise the 
natural power accumulated in the water that flows 
past them. In times of continued drought the flow of 
water in the stream will occasionally be so far dimin- 
ished, that if the hours for labour are restricted by a 
hard and fast line to between 6 in the morning and 6 
in the evening, not. more than half work will be done, 
and over the average of the year something like 10 
per cent. of the working time may be lost,’ To the 
manufacturer this means 10 per cent. less out-turn 
annually from his machinery, and coming as it does 
along with the new Factory Act, which has reduced 
the working time 62 per cent., makes a total reduction 
of 16 or 17 per cent., while rent, interest on capital, 
insurance, and other fixed expenses remain the same 
as before ; a change that is almost certain to have the 
effect of shutting up the factory. To the operatives 
it brings enforced idleness during these stoppages for 

_want of water, and while it reduces their wages, say 
10_per cent. on the average of the year, in severe 
weather in winter when out-door labour is stopped, 
and in midsummer droughts they may be reduced to 
half work and half wages when they would otherwise 
feel it no hardship were the working hours extended, 
so as to enable them to work 10 hours per day and 

- earn full wages. It is out-of the question to speak 
_of using steam as auxiliary to water-power in these 

small factories ; many of them are in districts where 
coal can only be got at exorbitant and ruinous prices, 
and in all of them it would cause the manufacturers 
to expend double capital on motive power, au outlay 
they could not afford, and which the remaining advan- 
tages of the water power would not compensate them 
for. These factories form small manufacturing centres 
for employing the surplus female and other labour 
that here and there exists in agricultural districts, and 
the shutting of them up would-without doubt be an 
injury to the districts in which they are situated, 
depriving many of the means of employment near to 
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their own homes, rendering worthless the capital that 
had been expended to utilise the water power, and 
allowing this power in the water to run to waste, 
besides driving the manufacturing industries of the 
country to districts that are already overcrowded, 
where coal is plenty and cheap, 

2849. What number of people do you employ at 
your Catrine Works ?—We employ at. the factory at 
pay about 650, and at Deanston we employ about 

0. 

2850. How many women.and, young persons would 
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there be amongst them ?—There would be, fully two- 


thirds of them women and young persons. 

2851. Is it the case that in some water-mill districts 
one mill is dependent for its supply of water upon that 
which has previously passed. through, the wheel of 
another mill ?—-That is just the case with a little mill 
a little further down the river from. us. 

2852. How long would. it take for the water to get 
to the lower mill ?—It takes about three hours to go 
down. 

2853. If you began to work at 6.in the morning, 
it would be about 9 before they got the water ?—Yes, 
it would be about 9 before they got the water, so that 
they could not begin to work until.9 o’clock, until the 
water came down from us; and if they were not allowed 
to work past 6 o’clock in the, evening, they would lose 
some three or four hours of their time every day in 
times of drought. 

2854. Do those mills below you habitually get leave 
to work overtime ?>—They take advantage. of the second 
of the water clauses when the state of the. river re- 
quires it, and work from:9 o’clock in the morning 
until 9 at night, because during these 12 hours they 
have the full water as it flows down from us. 

2855. Would it meet your case if you had. to resort 
to the inspector fora license on stoppage ?—Yes, I 
think it would. There might be a little delay, but I 
think it would be quite sufficient, as it is at present, to 
intimate to the inspector the fact that we would be 
working up time. 

2856. At present you work:overtime in accordance 
with the Act, and intimate that you are doing so, but 
if you had to get leave previously, would that. be satis- 
factory ?—I do not think the getting of leave pre- 
viously from the inspector would do much good, or is 


at all necessary, because the intimation sent him lets _ 


him know what is being done at the factory, whether 
time lost is being recovered or not. 

2857. Can you tell the Commission what is the 
feeling of your workpeople on that subject ?>—I think 
the feeling of the workpeople is quite the same as our 


_own, that it is a clause which would hurt them as much 


as it hurts us, and that they would feel the loss of 
wages a great deal more than the employers would feel 
the loss of interest or profit. 

2858. I understand that you did not bring any re- 
presentatives of the workpeople, because your own 
works at Catrine were not immediately concerned, 
owing to your having the alternative of steam power ? 
—Yes, they do not feel it so much there. 

2859. Can you tell the Commission what is the 
youngest age of young persons in) your mills >—We 
employ children under the Act between the ages of 9 
and 13. 

2860. In practice, how young do you employ them ? 
—No younger than the Act allows. 

2861. But you do work them as. young ?—Yes, we 
work them as young as the Act allows. 

2862. (To Mr. Saunders.) Is that the case at Blair- 
gowrie too ?—Yes. 

2863. (Lord F. Cavendish.)’Do you attach equal 
importance to the two provisions for the recovery, of 
lost time : the’ first one, which allows, an. additional 
hour to work consecutively until’ a considerable amount 
of the lost time is made up ; and the second, that which 
allows three hours to be worked before 6 in the morn- 
ing’ or after 6'in the evening,' in the! case of partial 
stoppage ?—I:may'say that so far as «my own case. is 
concerned, the making up of the hour in case of floods 
is of hore consequence to me at two of my mills, I 
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hope the Commission will hear Mr. Grimond; he is 
the oldest and the most experienced, and the most 
trusted spinner that we have in the district. 

2864. (Chairman.) You and your friends have been 
constant advocates of the 10 hours principle >—Yes. 
Allow me to say, in answer to your question with re- 
ference to working people and their feeling, and why 
they were not here, that, first of all, it is a very costly 
thing to bring working people all the way to London ; 
and secondly, that our impression was that the Com- 
mission were about to come down to Scotland, to 
Dundee, and we could easily bring two or three people 
there, or you could send up and get two or three of 
those representative people, and get their opinion in 
that way. 

2865. Undoubtedly it was the intention of the 
Commission to hear you or any other persons con- 
cerned when we go into the country, as we shall no 
doubt have to do, but it was because you put your 
case as one of urgency that the Commission expressed 
their readiness to hear you in London ?—-That brings 
me to the other point, and it is this, that it requires 
immediate attention, because it was our wish that a 
special commission of two or three skilled men should 
be sent down to report directly to the Secretary of 
State on this matter, seeing that the privilege expires 
on the Ist of January 1876; and it is of the greatest 
possible consequence if this Commission are kind 
enough to entertain our case, that they should 
make a very early representation to the Home Office, 
with a view to having a new regulation in reference to 
making up water power put into the Act, which will 
consolidate the whole of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, and to allow the privileges to remain as they are 
until that time. : 

2866. You may be sure that the Commission wil 
immediately consider most attentively the evidence 
which you have given ?—But you will probably not 
report in time for this session of Parliament. 

2867. (To Mr. Grimond.) The Commission were 
in error in supposing that Mr. Saunders spoke for you 
as well as for himself, and they wiil be very happy to 
hear any statement which you may have to make ?— 
I think Mr. Saunders and Mr. Morton have gone over 
nearly all the ground that I would go over. 1 may 
say that I drew out a small memorandum in reference 
to the matter which I wish to be brought before the 
Commission, and which I would be very glad to hand 
in, in which you will see the view that I take of the 
thing altogether, and it is very much in accordance 
with what these two gentlemen have stated. 

2868 . (Chairman, to Mr. Saunders.) Will you be 
so good as to read that memorandum to the Commis- 
sion ?>—This is a memorandum by Mr. David Grimond 
with reference to the Blairgowrie district, in which he 
says: “ There are 13 water-power flax and jute 
‘“‘ spinning mills in this district, extending along the 
“ banks of the river Ericht at convenient and suitable 
“‘ distances for fully a mile above and as much below 
“ the town of Blairgowrie, which works are driven by 
“ about 1,000 horse power and employing 2,500 to 
“ 3,000 hands. The two works nearest the town are 
“‘ supplied with workers from the same, but all the 
“ employers in the neighbourhood have to. provide 
“ house accommodation for their workpeople and their 
“ families at or near their respective works. Most of 
“ the houses have gardens attached to them ; many of 
“ the workers pay no rent for this accommodation, 
‘«< others a nominal rent only. The workpeople of the 
“ district are, as a rule, of the better class, and on the 
“ whole are happy and contented. It is my opinion 
“ that the present harmony between master and ser- 
“* vant will not long subsist, nor will the present state 
“ of the trade of the district continue to’ exist should 
“spinners and manufacturers be restricted from 
“‘ making up lost time as heretofore, when stoppage of 
“ machinery takes place from floods or droughts, and 
“ Blairgowrie being situated so far inland, could not 
“ employ steam power with advantage, so as to be 
“ able to compete with Dundee and other towns 
“ situated on the sea coast or in the coal districts. 
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“ For instance, take a 25 horse steam engine, with 
“ connexions and everything complete, at 1,500/. ; 
“ this at 10 per cent. would be 1502, which with 
“ coals, firemen’s wages, oil, &c., (say for eight 
“ weeks, the probable duration for one season’s 
“ drought, 72/., in all 222/. for the short time the 
“ engine is required. And if we take 500 horse- 
“ power as the total required for the Blairgowrie 
“ district to supplement the water power.in time 
“ of droughts, the loss to the millowners would be 
“© 4,440/. a year, which sum the trade could not continue 
“ to pay; andifin a dry season the workpeople were 
“ put on short-time, they would in great numbers 
“ leave the locality altogether and would not return 
“ again while such stringent limitations existed on 
“ their labour. Besides, no spinner or manufacturer 
“ would be. safe to také on a contract for goods 
“ to be supplied against time, for his production 
“ in future would depend on the weather, over which 
“ he has no control. Such restrictions and impedi- 
“ ments would very soon ruin the trade of Blairgowrie 
“ as well as that of other districts similarly situated, 
“ and great hardships and much loss would occur 
“ to masters and servants alike. I am, therefore, 
“ of opinion that some latitude should be given 
“ to water-power mills for the recovery of lost 
“time. This would not entail any serious hard- 
“ ships on the workpeople. This I know from 
** practical experience ; and should any compromise be 
“ made, or alterations on the old rules relative to water- 
“* power spinning mills and factories, I would propose. 
“¢ that they be allowed to make up time when lost by 
“ floods as at present, but with .this exception, that no 
“ time be made up after 9 p.m. on the day of the 
“ flood.” (On the day of the flood, suppose you do 
not get on until 6 in the evening, you could run on 
your mill all night. We do not do that. We have 
been told that the thing has-been abused, and there- 
fore we do not- want that privilege). “Also in times 
“ of droughts to work by relays only made up from 
* a single set of hands, and during the hours between 
“ 3am. and 10 p.m., and on Saturdays no time what- 
“ ever to be made up after 2 p.m.” That is another 
suggestion; at present we must stop at 1 o’clock on 
Saturday in every case, and it is a question whether 
you could give us an hour on Saturday. 

2869. What is your usual dinner hour for the work- 
people ?—2 o’clock in Scotland. Mr, Grimond says . 
that that “would also limit the time for making up 
“ lost time from droughts to 90 days or so in any 
“ one year.” Mr. Grimond’s idea is only 90 days; you 
could work in any irregular way whatever in the 
course of the whole year, so that anybody in-Ireland 
or some place where we are told the provision is 
abused, would in this way be precluded from doing it 
systematically ; it would be only in a ease of emer- 
gency. “ This much, if granted, would be of import- 
“ ance to all concerned, while at the same time it 
“« would put a stop to all systematic undue night work. 
“« As the power granted to water mills to make up lost 
“ time ceases at the end of this year, 1875, it would 
“be very satisfactory if this could be further delayed, 
“ at all events until the Commissioners’ Report be 
“¢ given in and awarded upon.” 

2870.. (Lord I. Cavendish.) Have you known any 
cases in which those provisions allowing overtime have 
been abused ; has the general restriction as to night 
work been evaded ?—I never knew of such a case, and 
I have known the river all my life. I presume what 
your Lordship means is, that in a mill they have two 
sets of hands. : 

2871. I mean is advantage taken of those provisions 
allowing overtime to evade the general restrictions as 
to night work ?—Never. It is with the greatest relue- 
tance that any one of our hands ever works one hour 
overtime ; it is the last resort and for the sake of 
keeping our people together. We could not dare to 


do such a thing; our people would not think of such 


a thing as that; they would not entertain it for a 
moment; they simply would not do it, Fah 
2872. (Chairman, to Mr. Morton.) Do you agree 
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with Mr. Saunders as to that ?—I can corroborate Mr. 
Saunders thoroughly in that. In all my experience 
T have uever known a single minute more wrought up 
than what should have been. 

(Mr. Saunders.) There is one other thing which 
struck us very forcibly, seeing that it was an excep- 
tional thing for an Act to take away a privilege like 
this without any inquiry and without seeing our work- 
ing people or ourselves. The first that we heard of it 
was in the telegraphic report from Parliament that the 
thing had been suddenly done. We never knew that 
there was to be any change, or else we should have 
endeavoured to state our case to Parliament, but we 
had no opportunity. It was not in the original Bill ; 
it was done-by a fluke. ' 

(Mr. Morton.) It took every person by surprise. 

(Mr. Yeaman.) This clause was not in the original 
draft of the Bill, but it was proposed, I think, by Mr. 
Anderson or Mr. Mundella some morning, and it 
passed the House before ever those who were in- 
terested in it knew anything about it ; it was the very 
last day that the Bill was in committee. 

2873. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Yeaman.) Who was it 
that induced Parliament to pass the clause >—I think 
it was Mr. Anderson and Mr. Mundella, but we had a 
conversation with Mr. Anderson last night, and he 
quite agrees in the hardship of it now. 

_ (Mr, Saunders.) We thought that harassing in 
legislation was at an end, and we were told that we 
should go quietly to work now-a-days. 

2874. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Saunders.) Have 
you ever known any complaint against this provision 
on the part of the workpeople in your district ?—I 
never heard a complaint. 

2875. Neither in your district nor in that of your 
neighbours ?—I may explain this to the Commission, 
that we could not do anything. We dare not do any- 
thing contrary to the wish of our people. The people 
are our masters completely, and we are their obedient 
servants. The people can get work immediately at 
other mills if they feel the slightest inconvenience. 

2876. Are you the servants of the women and young 
persons, or rather of the husbands and fathers P—I 
think the women generally rule the world. 

2877. That is an argument which would lead, would 
it not, to the belief that no factory legislation what- 
ever is required ?—That is a remark, of course, but I 
believe that now the workpeople are so situated that 
there is less need for those restrictions than there was 
in days long gone by and happily gone by. °* 

2878. (Mr. Brand.) Do you think that the limita- 
tion of 90 days, and the license which you spoke of, 
would be sufficient as a guarantee against any of those 
provisions being abused in any instance ?—I think it 
would be so, because it would prevent any employer 
in Ireland, or anywhere where the working people 
must do the master’s will, from deliberately and sys- 
tematically trying to work his machinery for more 
than 56 hours in any one week. 

2879. (O’Conor Don.) You have heard no com- 
plaints in any part of Scotland about taking advantage 
of this privilege in order to work really more hours 
than the law permits ?—-I may state that I have heard 
no complaint, and not only so but several people, the 
smaller employers of water power, have written to me 
urging me to go to London and wishful for me to 
represent their case. 

2880. Have you heard no complaint in any part of 
of Scotland of the abuse of this power ?—I have not 

heard any complaint in Scotland. 
(Mr. Morton.) If a millowner works up more time 
than he loses, he breaks the law, and must do this 
with the knowledge or consent of all his workpeeple. 
Supposing that the water clauses stand repealed and 
overtime working is put a stop to, the same millowner 
may again break the law if his workers consent, and, 
as before, run the risk of the factory inspector and the 
penalties for breaking: the law, whether his. mill is 
driven by steam or water power. 

(Mr. Saunders.) There are two other things which 
I forgot to mention. The Home Office said in a letter 
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to Mr. Fordyce, of which I have a copy here, that. the 
factory inspectors had reported against it, and that the 
steam millowners also would be opposed to it. What 


-amount of truth there is in that I cannot tell, but this 


I can tell, that this morning we had Mr. Yeaman, the 
member for Dundee, and we had Mr. Jenkins last night, 
the junior member for Dundee, very favourable to our 
view, and we are quite willing to refer the case to 
Peter Carmichael, Esq., of Baxter Brothers and Co., 
the largest employers of steam power in the kingdom 
in our own trade, and one of the very best men in the 
the trade. We are quite willing also to do this, that 
you should examine Mr. Walker, our inspector, on the 
subject, and I would be very glad that you should get 
to know exactly his views upon the subject, because 
he has wrought the Act. 

(Mr. Yeaman.) I may say that those whose works 
are driven by steam in Dundee have no jealousy what- 
ever, and in token of that the Chamber of Commerce 
have desired you to hear those witnesses, and asked me 
to come with them. 

(Mr. Saunders.) I was dumbfounded when I got 
this from the Home Office with those facts before me; 
the reason I mention that is, that that official letter 
was from the Home Office. 

2881. (Chairman, to Mr. Saunders.) It will pro- 
bably be satisfactory to you that Mr. Yeaman appears 
on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of. Dundee to 
support your application ?—Very satisfactory. 

2882. (Sir C. Dz Cane.) Have you any idea what 
number of small millowners there be who would be 
affected by the repeal of the existing regulations ?—I 
have not the slightest knowledge of that. They are 
dotted all over Scotland in a great many out-of-the- 
way places. The information of course could be got 
very easily from the inspectors of factories. We know 
our own glen, but not Scotland generally. 

2883. (Chairman, to Mr. Saunders.) You said that. 
you had some evidence to offer on the point of educa- 
tion, will you now make any statement that you like 
upon that subject >—Many of the children attain the 
age when they pass as full timers without being able 
to read and write. Iam very glad that now under the 
new Act a child cannot be employed at 18, unless that 
child can pass a certain standard. I hope that when 
the parents come to know about it, it will lead to the 
parents taking a much deeper and keener interest in 
the working of the half-time system, which is a grand 
thing, because it teaches a child both to work and to 
read at the same time. And this is a very admirable 
alteration in the Act which enables us to work a child 
for the whole day and. then let him go to school the 
next day. 

2884. I understand that you prefer the alternate 
day system to the half-time system ?—It it more suit- 
able in our county district. A child has too far to go 
after he has wrought half the day if he has to go home 
to his dinner and to come back to school, but when he 
has the whole day before him it is much simpler. 

2885. Theoretically it would be better that a child 
should work half the day and go to school half the 
day ?—Yes, it would be better, but when a child has 
to go to his dinner after working half a day, and then 
go more than a mile in wintry weather to school, the 
alternate day system is preferable. 

2886. That would refer more to country places than 
to large towns >—Yes; it is more difficult to work in 
country places than in large towns, because you can 
do everything in a large school systematically. In 
Baxter Brothers’ school they have nearly 1,000 
scholars ; in our place we have about 86. The point 
which I wish to bring out is this, that the night-school 
system is of the greatest possible value to factor 
children. When boys get to be about 13 to 15 they 
begin to see the value of education, which their parents 
did not see the value of, and they would be willing to 
come, numbers of them, to school in the evening. My 
friend Mr, Moncur, one of the magistrates of Dundee, 
has taken a very lively interest in this matter, and I 
have twice been with him at a meeting of over 400 
young people, mostly employed in factories, from 13 
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to 18 years of age, who during the winter months have 
been taught to sing, taught to read, and taught to 
write, and’they must be taught by a certificated teacher. 
That is the precise point which I want to bring out. 

2887. Do you mean under the Act of 1874 ?—I do 
not know what Aét.I am referring to, but I have this 
in Mr. Moncur’s handwriting, explaining how he 
works it out, that in a school “boys from 13 to 18 
“ years of age can earn from the Educational Depart- 
“ ment 4s. for an average attendance, 2s. 6d. for 
“ reading, 2s. 6d. for writing, and 2s. 6d. for arith- 
‘¢ metic, in all 11s. 6d. in the year, but not more than 
“ 10s. per scholar in average attendance will be paid. 
« We undertook all the expenses of the school, paying 
“ the head teacher 20s. per week, and an assistant 
“ from 10s. to 15s. We charge as fees 3d. per week, 
“ including books, &c.” ‘The next provision may be 
a little astonishing, at least it was astonishing to me: 
“ We pay a bonus to the scholars of 1s. for passing in 
“one branch, 2s. for passing in two branches, and 
“ 2s. 6d. for passing in three branches.” They had 
a bag full of half-crowns, as much-as a boy could 
carry, to give to those 400 scholars; but the point 
which I would like the Commission to take note of is 
this, that we cannot get certificated teachers in the 
country. A ‘certificated teacher is hampered and 
harassed the whole day teaching in his school. We 
might get a retired minister; we might get a quiet 
gentlemanly man to undertake this work, and all that 
we would like the Commission to do would be this, to 
be sure that the examination of the scholars was 
adequate. Let the children get the education in any 
way they like. If we cannot ‘get a certificated teacher, 
nevertheless if the children pass the examination let 
the grant be given, even although it is not a certificated 
teacher that teaches them. That is the point which I 
am wishing to bring before the Commission. A very 
small grant influences the boys to be more diligent. 

2888. The establishment of school boards in Scot- 
land, with compulsory attendance, will ensure that the 
children shall have received instruction before they 
come to work, will it not?—No, it will not. The 
compulsory attendance of children will be a most 
excessively difficult thing to work. You have in 
your works 90 per cent. perhaps of the people, who 
are people that would be an honour to any employer ; 
but 10 per cent, are, I am sorry to say, worse with the 
increased wages and the shortened hours than they 
were before. The difficulty in having education has 
been with this 10 per cent. These people whose fathers 
and mothers are drunkards, and careless and worth- 
less; they are the difficulty. You may make any 
Education Bill.you like in Parliament, but to get those 
10 per cent. educated is a difficulty which you will not 
succeed in overcoming in a day. This provision of 
making a child work half time, and go to school the 
other half of the day is a provision which does im- 
mense good. That is the very class which you wish 
to reach, and it has done a very great good and will 
continue to do more good if it is systematically 
wrought. 

2889. Is it not very important that the children 
should have received a ground work of education 
before they come on as half-timers; does it not put 
the schoolmaster under a great disadvantage if he 
has children attending school only half time who do 
not possess even’ the rudiments of education ?—No 
doubt it would be a very good thing if the children 
had the rudiments of learning before coming to school 
at all; but I think you will find as you prosecute your 
inquiries that a very considerable number of ‘neglected 
children have received an education under this half- 
time system, and have been taught to read ‘and to 
work, that would have been rolling in the gutter if 
it had not been for the half-time system. 

2890. Of that we have no doubt, but I would ask 
you in the first place, whether the educational pro- 


visions of Scotland now is not such as to oblige . 


children befsre they come to work to attend school, 
and secondly whether it is not the case that the 
enforcement of the half-time system has made many 
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children attend, who otherwise’ would not’ do so?—— 
Undoubtedly the provision of the compulsory educa- 
tion of a child up till the age of between seven and 
nine will be very beneficial, but still this half-time 
system will be a very valuable thing as a supplement 
to it. I may explain this, that there are many working 
people whe have three or four children, and the ques- 
tion with them is whether they are to take a lodger 
into their house, or send a little boy out to work as a 
half timer, and practically it is very much better to 
send the little boy out to work as a half-timer, than to 
earn half a crown by destroying the privacy of their 
home by taking in lodgers. Nae? 

2891. Would you be in favour of a provision re~ 

quiring the passing of a certain moderate standard’ 
of education by a child “before it is allowed to be 
taken on to labour ?—I would be very wishful to see 
that, but the practical. effect of it would be that it’ 
would tend to prevent altogether a child from starting 
to work and to learn at the same time in many cases) 
You can hardly forma notion unless you have come 
personally in contact with that 10 per cent. of the 
people, of the extreme difficulty of working any edu- 
cational’ measure whatever; you‘must get the sym- 
pathies of the people with you, ‘or else you cannot 
work; 
2892. (To Mr. Morton.) Do you agree with Mr, 
Saunders in his opinion upon this point ?--As a mem- 
ber of a school board, the question has been before 
me, and my opinion differs a little from that of Mr. 
Saunders. I think the two Acts fit into one another 
pretty well. ' I mean the Education of Scotland Act, 
1874, and the Factory Act.- The Education Act of 
Scotland recognises only as infants children between 
five and seven years of age. After the 31st March 
1876 no child above nine years of age will be examined 
in Standard J., and at the same date 1877, no child 
above nine years will be’examined in Standard II. 
Under the Factory Act they are not allowed to take a 
child into ‘a factory under the age of 10 at the begin- 
ning of 1876, so that children will be two years out 
of the infant department and in the principal school 
before they are eligible for factory work, and ‘the 
opinion that I have formed is that relay children 
wrought on the half-time system, half the day at 
school and half the day at work, would be ‘the best 
educated children of their class in the country, because 
before they were taken into the factory at 10 years of 
age they would have a good ground-work. They 
would be in Standard III., or they might be in Stan- 
dard IV. They would be compelled to remain’ in’ 
school till’ they were 13, whereas other children who 
were not employed-in a factory under the half-time 
system might, as soon as they passed Standard IV., 
discontinue their education after they had reached the 
age of 10, : 

2893. You attach, as a member of a school ‘board, 
great importance to their having received a good 
groundwork before coming on as half-timers ?—Yes. 

2894. Will you tell us,;as you come from a popula- 
tion yery similar to that of Blairgowrie, whether you 
have been able to enforce the compulsory attendance 
of children ?—Yes, I think we have to a very great 
extent. It is a matter for the school board. 

2895. Will you tell us this also, have you worked 
the Education Act as ruling you or the Factory Act 
as ruling you ?—The children attend the school on 
the relay system, half day at school and half day work- 
ing, and the teacher must make his arrangements to 
teach them during the hours that they are at school. 

2896. You consider that the half-time provisions of 
the Factory Acts are a valid release from the attend- 
ance required by the Education Act ?—Yes. It is 
specially mentioned that in the Education Act that 
half ‘the number of attendances for the relay children 
count. ~ ve 

2897. (To Mr. Yeaman.) Could you give the Com- 
mittee your experience in this matter at Dundee ?>— 
As a member of the school board of Dundee I may. say 
that we have had considerable difficulty with those 
half-time children. Under the educational part of the 
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Factory Act they are obliged to send’ them ‘to school 
half time,but they send them to a teacher who: is 
without a certificate at all; but they make very small 
progress, and hence the institution of those evening 
schools to which Mr. Saunders.-has alluded where there 
are so many hundred boys now attending, and where 
such a great deal of good has been done. In Dundee 
we have had meetings with the great employers. 
We wish to introduce the system with their con- 
currence, that they would. pay so much a week for 
every child, and we would , provide buildings and 
certificated teachers. Supposing the teacher of a 


half-time school was paid 4d. a week by the em-. 


ployers, and then another 2d. was expended by the 


school board for the erection’ of schools, and to make | 


up the deficiencies, that would be the most. efficient 
system of all. If you could get the employers of 
labour to agree to pay a certain sum weekly until 
the children were all under the control of the, school 
board they would furnish good, commodious, and airy 
buildings, and also certificated teachers, and I think 
that if that was compulsory it would do a vast deal of 
good; but we have no power over the employers of 
children just now. They may send them’ half’ the 
time to schodl, whatever kind of teacher may be 
there. Hence the great want of education ‘amongst 
that class. But I think there would be more good 
done in Scotland if children were not allowed to 
be employed in factory labour until they were a 
certain number of years of age, say 13 years for 
girls and 12 for boys, ‘or if they were not allowed 
to be employed unless they had arrived at a certain 
standard of education. If such an Act were brought 
in instead of the School Act of 1872, I think 
it would have done a vast deal of good for Scotland. 
It is in the great manufacturing towns where the com- 
pulsory system should be applied, and not in the rural 
districts. 
chial and other schools; and that would have been a 
very cheap system compared with the present system. 
There is great complaint of the school cess through- 
out the country districts. It amounts to as much as 
8d. or 10d. in the pound, and sometimes more. I 
_think it would be a vast improvement if no child, 
either boy or girl, was allowed to work in a factory 
unless they had previously attained a certain standard 
in education. That would be an inducement to negli- 
gent parents to send them to school before they were 
employed in factory work at all. That is my opinion 
as a member of the school board. 

2898. (Mr. Knowles.) But in that case, except 
there were compulsory powers to send them to school 
till 12 or 13, do you think that the children would not 


go to other employment such asagricultural labour ?— © 


I suppose it'would require compulsion after all; but 
then there would be great inducements to the parents 
to take advantage of the possession of the school 
board. Just now in the large manufacturing towns, 
every week there are ever so many parents brought 
up before the sheriff for refusing to send their children 
to school. The parents when they are before the 
sheriff say, “Iam obliged to be away from home at 
«* work and I must keep one of them at home to look 
_  after/the others. If I send them to school Iam 
“ deprived of the 5s. or 6s. a week that this boy or 
“ that girl is making.” And hence they go before 
the sheriff and there is a conflict of jurisdiction very 
often between the parochial and school boards. 
(Mr. Saunders.) I may-state to the Commission that 
J have wrought with my own hands for 15 years the 
half-time system, and my conviction is this, that if you 
wish to reach the lower stratum of the working people, 
you must teach them to read and to work together. 
The one thing is as necessary as the other, the reading 
and the working both. If you allow a child of the 
neglected classes to grow up to be 13 or 14 without 
teaching that child to work you will increase very 
largely the vagrant class. Of course it would be much 
_ better if parents would all see that their children were 
taught to read and write before they ever sent them 
io any work at all, That is the ideal thing, but you 
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must deal with the fact as it: really is and to get this 
neglected lower class éducated and to teach them to 
work at the same time is necessary. . 

2899. At what age would: you recommend that 
children should commence working ?—I am quite 
satisfied with the last change in the Factory Act, 
namely, 10 years of age. 

(Mr. Morton.) J. am satisfied with that, and I think 
that if they were younger than that they would be of 
very little use. 

(Mr. Grimond.) There is another thing to be taken 
into consideration, and that is, that if children are not 
employed when they are young they never become 
good workpeople. They require to learn young, so as 
to have a fine touch in joining the threads when they 
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break and one thing or another ; so that children who * 


are old never turn out to be good spinners. 

2900. (Chairman, to Mr. Grimovd.) You think 
that 10, is sufficiently young ?—No, I should say 
below that, say eight and nine years of age. I have 
always found in my experience that those children 
who began earliest to work were by far the best work- 
people. 

2901. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Saunders.) Did 
I understand you to’say that since the Act of last 
year the alternate day system has been much more 
adopted than the half-time system ?—It has been in 
the country districts a great boon. 

2902. How did the Act of last year affect that 
question ?>—I will tell you how it did.. The Roman 
Catholic priest of our district, who is an enthusiastic 
educationist, a grand man, wishes his children very 
naturally to attend his school ; it is a mile and a half 
from the mill, and it suits very much better a number 
of half-timers to go to this school and stay the day at 
school when they are at it. If they come to the mill 
they go out at 12 o’clock, and they get a little dinner 
and then run through the winter over a wet road all 
the way to school, and it is a great troubie, but the 
alternate day system suits them very much better, and 
he has the best school in all the district. He is a first- 
rate man. Indeed, every scheme that you may devise 
will always. depend largely upon the enthusiasm with 
which it is wrought by the people. 

2903. But there was a power before the Act of last 
year, was there not, to adopt the alternate day system ? 
—It was not done. 

2904. (To Mr. Morton.) What has been your 
experience upon this point A factory was wrought 
103 hours under the old Act, but if any factory 
wrought 1() hours, that is half an hour less than the 
legal time, they could send the children one day te 
school and employ them one day in the factory. The 
change inade in this case was reducing the number of 
hours to 10, so that it is the rule now instead of the 
exception, 

2905. What is your experience as aschool manager 
of the respective merits in an educational point of 
view of the alternate day and the half-day system ?>— 
I think that half day at the mill and half day at school 
ought to be made thé rule, and I think the other 
should be the exception. I find that the children both 
at Deanston and at Catrine who attend school half 
the day and the mill the other half day keep pace with 
the children who are at school all day. , The fact is, 
that in our school at. Deanston last year our teacher 
had the highest average return of passes of any school 
in Scotland, and this where there would be fully one 
third of the children, relays working half day in the 
mill and attending half day at school. 

2906. I presume-you would approve of the alternate 
day system only in cases of scattered population?— Yes, 
where the children were a considerable distance from 
the school, 

2907. Is there any reluctance on the part of the 
school teachers to take on those half-time children 
in your neighbourhood ?—No ; I think it should be 
made worth their while to do it; the same fees should 
be paid for the children who attend the half day as for 
the children who attend the whole day, because J 
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consider that the teacher has extra work with them 
although they are only half the time at school. 

2908. (To Mr. Saunders.) Would your opinion be 
the same ?—I coincide entirely with Mr. Morton in 
the case that he has put, but at the same time one 
easily sees how those hard and fast lines lead to double 
difficulty as in our own case, for example, where this 
difficulty came in ; and certainly I was very unwilling 

_ to inconvenience the Catholic children in the least de- 
gree in the matter ; and I quite agree with what Mr. 
Morton has said, as a general rule.’ 

2909. (Mr. Brand.) In speaking of the age of em- 
ployment, in your district are there any employments 
in which inconvenience would be felt if the restriction 
upon employment was made universal up to the age of 

*10?—Yes, there might be an inconvenience with re- 
gard to agricultural labour, but in the main it would 
be a good provision. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


2910. (Chairman.) In Scotland yery few children 
below 10, I believe, are employed in the fields ?—Very 
few. None at all with us; I think that 10 is a young — 
enough age. : 


2911. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do the great bulk of the 
children in your district live a mile and a half from 
the school /—Yes, a good many of them do. 


2912. What distance would yon consider sufficient 
for them to go in order to adopt the half-time system, 
one half work and one half school?—We do it, and 
have done it successfully for many years on the half- 
time system, that is to say, the children have done it; 
but the alternative is very useful in our case. 


2913. I mean as against the alternate day system ? 


(Mr. Morton.) Perhaps a mile or something like 
that is quite enough. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


) 


Mr. Tuomas Gates Darton, Mr. Matrurw Brett, and Mr. Jonn THorBurN, examined. 


2914. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Darton.) Are you 
sent as a deputation to this Commission from the 
bookbinding trades ?—Yes, from the employers. 

2915. Do’ you all three propose to make the same 
statement, or do you wish to make statements to 
the Commission on different points ?—Ido not know 
that we need each of us to make statements except to 
supplement anything that anyone of us may omit. I 
may say as briefly as possible that we wish to recapitu- 
late the information which we gave at the time of the 
passing of the Act, of 1867, when Mr. Walpole was 
secretary, by which there were certain exemptions as 
to time given to the bookbinding trade, the printers’ 
trade, and others which do not apply generally to 
factories :the circumstances under which we think 


those exemptions should be continued are permanent ° 


and not removable by any means. You all know, of 
course, what is meant by the publishing season, which 
lasts throughout the winter months of the year. During 
those three or four mouths there isan amount of books 
printed and published, sold, and bound quite equal to, 
if not exceeding, the whole production during the re- 
maining seven or eight months of the year. Conse- 
quently during those three or four winter months there 
is comparatively a deficiency of labour; we are all ad- 
vertising for folders and sewers and cannot get as many 
aswe want. During the other seven or eight months a 
large proportion, of the female workers especially, in 
the trade, are only in partial employment, and go about 
from one house to another according as they find they 
can get employment. We could not, without those 
exemptions, get the work done during the winter 
months unless we could 'get a much larger supply of 
labour, and that under the circumstances is impossible ; 
the labour is not forthcoming, and if we could get 
it, the deficiency of employment during the summer 
months would be aggravated. I do not know that 
by any possibility we could get rid of that fact. We 
know the feeling of the workpeople. There is_every 
wish, I believe, on the part of all the employers to 
co-operate with the wish of the Factory Commissioners 
in the matter and to facilitate the reduction of the 
hours of labour as much as possible. But we know 
that the feeling of all the people in our employment 
is, that they are glad to have something like an elastic 
rule by which they can earn higher wages during 
the busy time than they otherwise could do, so as to 
make up for the deficient receipts during the summer 
months. 

2916. (To Mr. Thorburn.) How are you circum- 
stanced in this matter?—I am a magazine binder 
especially, and it is a very important thing with me, 
because the magazines come in in the last week of the 
month, and I also bind up Bradshaw’s Railway Guide, 
and it is a very difficult thing for me to get sufficient 
hands to accomplish it in the time. I certainly have 
hitherto managed it by employing out of door hands 
as well as in-door. In fact, the only way in which, 
since the Factory Act has come into force, I could 


accomplish it has been by employing a great number 
of out-door hands. 

2917. (Mr. Brand.) What are the particular pro- - 
visions of the Acts to which you allude now ?—We 
cannot employ women as we used to do all night; we 
may employ them from 6 to 6, or 8 to 8, or 9 to 9, 
and we want to have the hours of labour not reduced 
below what we have now. 

2918. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What you wish is that 
there should be no further reductions ?—Just so. 

2919. (To Mr. Bell.) I presume that you entertain 
the same opinion ?—Yes. Under the Act of 1867 
we have the power of employing them for an hour and 
a half extra‘for 96 days during the year, and that we 
wish to retain, if possible. I think there is one thing 
that Mr. Darton has hardly touched upon, and that is, 
that if these special privileges were taken from us, in 
all probability the effect might be to drive the work 
out of our factories to the homes of the people, where 
the inspector could not follow them. So that it would 
be better that we should have a little elasticity allowed 
us, where the work could be carried on under proper, 
inspection, as it is now, rather than driving the work 
out of the light and airy factories which we generally 
supply for them to the close rooms in their own dwel- 
lings, where they could probably work on until 12 or 
] o'clock in the morning without any restriction. 

2920. Do I gather from your statement that you are 
content with the existing state of things, but are op- 
posed to any further modification ?—We are quite 
content with the existing state of things. 


* 2921. (Mr. Knowles.) But you want to retain the 


» present modifications ?—Yes, we wish to retain the 


present modifications. Both ourselves and our work- 
people are perfectly satisfied with the Act as it now 
stands as it affects us. 

2922. Do you make much use of the modifications 
now in existence >—I never work overtime when I can 
possibly avoid it. I object to it on principle, for one 
reason that I have to pay 25 per cent. more for all 
overtime.. But to show that it is really necessary I 
have gone through my books, and I find that out of 
the 96 days allowed to me by the Act last year I used 
82 of them. 

2923. (Mr. Brand.) That is limited to. persons over 
16, is it not ?—Yes. 

2924. (Chairman, to Mr. Thorburn.) Could you 
state to what extent you exercise the modification ?—I 
have never exceeded the time allowed me at all. 

2925. Have you taken advantage of the whole 96 
days ?—Sometimes I have taken advantage of the time 
allowed to a certain extent, that is to say, one week in 
every month during the magazine time and the time of 
publishing Bradshaw’s Guide. 

2926. Do you think that if the number of days in 
which you may work overtime were not so great you 
could by a different arrangement of your business get 
your work done before the end of the month ? 
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(Mr. Bell.) I do not think we could well do with 
less than the 96 days. . 

(Mr. Darton.) 1 find that we have already taken 67 
days out of the present year, so that for the rest of the 
year, up to December the 31st, we have only 29 days 
available for the busiest time in the autumn. 

2927. (To Mr. Bell.) At present you work under 


“the Act of 1867, do you not ?—Yes. 


2928. Would you find the hours in the Act of 1874 
sufficient in ordinary times, that is to say, 10 hours for 
five days and six hours on Saturdays ?—That would 
be sufficient for ordinary times. 

2929. (To Mr. Darton.) You would have no ob- 
jection to coming under the hours of the Act of 1874 
provided you were allowed those 96 days overtime? 
—Ninety-six or thereabouts. 

2930. The Act of 1874 only reduces the hours of 
labour by three hours in the week, does it not, that is 
to say, limiting them to 56} hours instead of 60 hours ? 
—yYes, but that is exclusive of meal times. 

2931. Exclusive of meal times ?—Yes, 564 working 
hours in ordinary times we have found sufficient. 

2932. Of course the object of Parliament is to bring 
all trades as far as possible under the same Act. 
What I ask you is, whether, as you say in a general 
way you do not work up to your full time, you would 
be willing to come under the hours of the Act of 1874, 
namely, 564 working hours in ordinary times, provided 
you could preserve your privilege of working over- 
time for 96 days in: the year >—We should be glad of 
rather more than 96 days in the year of course if we 
could get them, because it hardly covers the busy time, 
including the monthly increase of work with the 
periodicals such as Mr. Thorburn mentioned and the 
publishing season during the autumn and winter. 


2933. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Thorburn.) How- 


many days before the end of each month does the 
pressure of your work come upon you ?—About one 
week. The magazines come first, and the last is 
Bradshaw’s Guide; Bradshaw’s Guide takes about 
three days to do; I very seldom have more than two 
or three days to do it in, and.it would take at the very 


least, 250 women to turn it out. 


2934. (Chairman, to Mr. Bell.) It is rather an im- 
portant point to know whether your trade would be 
content to come as a rule under the 56} hours ?—I 
think we are likely to require rather more time than 
less. The action of the school board is giving us more 
work ; of course, as the schools are opened we have 


more work to do and it is withdrawing at the same 


time the labour from us, because at one time when we 
were allowed to take children at the age of 13 as 
learners they came to us readily, and we had no diffi- 
culty in finding them, but now we have the greatest 
difficulty in getting them even at the age of 14. After 
they have been to school they object to take this work, 
and we have the greatest difficulty in getting learners, 
so that the number of females employed in our busi- 
ness will gradually diminish. It may eventually cor- 
rect itself if they find that there are not other things 
open to them, but at present that seems.to have been 
the action of the school board. 

(Mr. Thorburn.) Just at the present time Iam very 
slack of women ; I cannot get near enough to do my 
work at the present time. 

2935. (Sir. C. Du Cane.) Are there any of you 
connected with the binding of weekly publications ? 

(Mr. Thorburn.) Yes, I am, as well as with the 
monthly. to 

2936. How many days in the week does this pressure 
of work come upon you in the case of the weekly pub- 
lications P—It is rather a slight matter compared with 
the monthlies. 

(Mr. Darton.) We have the weekly numbers of the 
“Leisure Hour” and “ Sunday at Home,” published 
by the Religious Tract Socicty, as well as the monthly 
numbers; but the weekly publication is a mere trifle. 

(Mr. Bell.) We have two or three weekly publica- 
tions—the “ Society of Arts Journal,” and some others, 
but it does not affect me; I can get it done in a few 
hours by putting all my force upon it. 
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2937. (Mr. Knowles.) Would the workmen be quite - 


agreeable, do you think, to what you have suggested 
with reference to the modification as to working up 
of the 96. days in the year in the busy time ? 

(Mr. Bell.) 1 think the general feeling amongst 
the workpeople is that no further restriction should be 
placed upon them. We could, without any difficulty, 
have got signatures to any writing from all our people; 
but of course, we felt that such evidence must be 
open to suspicion ; that there had been some little 


pressure put upon them to get them to express their — 
‘wish in writing. 


But I spoke to one of the men, who 
has been in the trade many years, one of my oldest 
hands, and I asked him about it. I told him about 
the Royal Commission that was sitting, and he said, 
“O, yes; we have had that discussed at our shop 
“ meetings, and the general feeling is that no further 
“ interference should take place with us.” I then said, 
te 
‘“ of the women and girls, because I should like to 
“ oet at it without appearing myself in it?” He 
said, “I will undertake to ascertain what the feeling 
“ jis,” and this morning he told me that he had can- 
vassed them, and spoken to them, and told them from 
his own point of view, without saying anything about 
my wishing to have the information ; and he said that 
they were unanimous in wishing that the present posi- 
tion of affairs should remain unaltered. J have no 
doubt that if one of the inspectors were to ask the 
workpeople of some of the principal bookbinders, or if 
a deputation might be sent in just to give their opinion, 
they would state the views of those who are affected 
by the Act. 

(Mr. Darton.) I quite corroborate Mr. Bell’s account 
as.to the feeling of our workpeople. 

(Mr. Thorburn.) My women mentioned it to me. 
and one of them said, “ I hope they will not reduce 
“‘ the hours of labour less than what they are at the 
“* present time.” 

2938. (To Mr. Bell.) Do you employ any children 
on the half-time system ?—No, I do not. I found that 
there would be so much difficulty in sending them to 
school and seeing to the certificates, that it would give 
a great deal of trouble to my clerk to keep the register, 
and I did not adopt it. 

2939. You thinkit is not worth the trouble in order 
to get them initiated to the trade ?—It may be quite 
worth the tronble after some time, but when the Act 
first came into operation we did not feel that it was 


worth our while to trouble ourselves about it, and, | 


therefore, all that were under age I got rid of. 

(Mr. Darton.) We adopt the same plan, not to have 
any under 13. 

2940. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Bell.) Did you 
employ many children previous to the Act ?—I had 
then about eight or nine; they were principally em- 
ployed running about taking work from place to place. 

2941. In the trade generally do you suppose that 
many children have been employed ?—Not very many 
I think below the age of 13. 

(Mr. Darton.) They were generally the younger 
sisters or the daughters of the women who were there 
that were brought in in that way. 

2942. (To Mr. Bell.) Is there any feeling in your 
trade against being placed under severer' restrictions 
than others in somewhat similar trades. I mean analo- 
gous trades under the Workshops Act ?--We are under 
the Factory Act. 

2943. You have not heard any expression of feeling 
in the trades on that subject >—No, in fact I may say 
that both the employers and the employed really hailed 
the Act of 1867 asa boon to them, because it enables us 
to put a little pressure upon our customers. Up to the 


_ time of the passing of that Act it was no unusual thing 


for us to have such unnecessary pressure put upon us 
by the publishers, that we were really often compelled 
to work until 11 and 12 a’clock at night, and I for my 
part felt that the Act was a great boon to us as well 
as to them. Jt enables us now to say to the pub- 
lisher: “ We cannot go beyond certain hours, and 
“ therefore you must send work in that is not new 


Have you any opportunity of ascertaining the feeling’ 
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- & work earlieryin the season,” and that has been an 


advantage to us, in this way that we can more equalize 
our work. We get work that used to come in with 
the rush of new books later in the season earlier in 
the season now, and we are able to give more equal 
employment to the people during the year. At least 
that has been my experience since the passing of the 
Act. 

2944. (To Mr. Darton.) Do you think that the 
same thing would happen if those 96 days were fur- 
ther restricted ?—I do not think you would. be able 
under any circumstances to get the same amount of 
reading and bookselling during the summer months 
as you have in the winter. We know that people do 
read a great deal more in the winter than in the 
summer. 

(Mr. Beil.) Then the publishers and printers are 
busy preparing their books for the publishing season, 
when the people will buy them and read them. — 

(Mr. Thorburn.) In winter time it is very difficult 
to get women sufficient to do the work, and if we were 
restricted in the hours of labour we should not get 
through the work. 

2945. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider Christ- 
mas time to be the time of hardest pressure of work 
put upon you P— 

(Mr. Thorburn.) Yes, the last three months of the 

ear. 
a (Mr. Darton.) We may say, speaking generally, 
from the beginning of October to the end of January 
is the time of heavy pressure. 

(Mr. Bell.) I have taken the trouble to go through 
my wages book for the 12 months of last year, and I 
may say that, taking the first month, that is January, 
and the last five months of the year, my wages amounted 
to 394 per cent. more than they did during the other 
six months of the year. That will show that a much 
larger amount of work is done during those months. 

(Mr. Darton.) I find that our wages in the four 
months from October to January were just about equal 
to the eight other months of the year. 

2946. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Bell.) When you 
work 14 hours in the day, what are the hours of be- 
ginning work and ending work?—From 8 in the 
morning until 10; of course allowing them the half 
hour required speciaily under that clause for refresh- 
ment, but the inspector told me that if I left off at 
half-past 9 it was equivalent to allowing them the 
half hour. 

2947. Are the establishments where bookbinding is 
generally done well ventilated and airy ?—Yes, I think 
generally they are. 

2948. (To Mr. Darton.) Do you find any difficulty 
with regard to ventilation ?—Our practical difficulty 
as to ventilation is with the workpeople themselves. 

here is a disposition to get the openings blocked up 
because of the great objection to draught. 

2949. Do not those places become very fusty from 
the consumption of gas after they have been working 
for many hours ?—Some of them do no doubt get very 
oppressive. -Some of those rooms are low and confined ; 
there is a very great difference in different places. 

2950. Do the women as a rule look healthy or 
otherwise ?—Fairly healthy I think, and Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Thorburn agree with me that as arule they are 
fairly healthy. 

2951. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Bell.) Of course with 
the workpeople the great anxiety is to have regularity 
of employment ?—Yes, they would prefer that of 
course to having to work long hours at one time of the 

ear. 
i 2952. You stated just now that a healthy pressure 
had been put upon the customers and the public by 
the Act of 1867, could not that be pushed a little 
further in the case of those seasons of the year ?—I 
think not. *" 

(Mr. Darton.) We get an accumulated pressure. 
There is the delay of the author and then that of: the 
printer, and we always get the last turn of ‘the screw, 
and the work becomes very severe at times. Some- 
times the author is a few days behindhand with his 
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copy, and the printer gets a little behind, but yet the 
thing has to be brought out on a certain day, and we 
have considerably increased pressure in consequence. 

2953. In a certain sense that was the case before, 
and it was remedied ?—Yes. Ido not think it so 
much affects the periodical publication as the ordinary 
pressure of trade. For instance, knowing that there 
is an increased sale of books generally in the autumn, 
we have now persuaded the booksellers to look a little 
beforehand, and give out what we may call their stock 
work in June or July instead of postponing i¢ till 
September or October, when the great rush of the 
publishing trade takes place, so that with ordinary 
stock work we get it distributed a little more in the 
summer time than we otherwise used to do, but I do 
not think that we can get any further mitigation of 
that pressure. ; 

2954. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Bell.) Has the 
Act-been much evaded by sending out work to people’s 
homes ?—I believe not. have never heard of any 
evasion of the Act. 

2955. (Mr. Brand.) Do you employ many between 
the age of 14 and 16 ?—Yes; we take apprentices at 
14, he 

2956. In the case of those” between 14 and 16, is 
advantage generally taken of the modification which 
can be adopted in their case ?—It is very rarely that 
the apprentices and young people stay'the full hours ; 
it is mostly the adult women. 

2957. We may take it that the 14 hours is worked 
by those over 16 years of age >—Yes. 

(Mr. Thorburn.) I make it a rule for my appren- 
tices to leave at the regular time. I do not allow them 
to work overtime. 

2958. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you suppose that 
that is the case in the trade generally ? . 

(Mr. Thorburn.) I think it is the case generally. 

(Mr. Bell.) There maybe some few exceptions. 

(Mr. Darton.) As a general rule nothing) is gained 
by keeping young people too long, because if the in= 
creased pressure is put upon them one day they can- 
not do so much work the next. 

2959. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There is nothing of an un- 
healthy character in the occupation itself, is there, 
apart from possibly bad ventilation ? 

(Mr. Darton.) Nothing at all. 

(Mr. Thorburn.) I think it is a very healthy busi- 
ness, because their arms are constantly at work, 

2960. (Chairman.) I suppose the bookfolding busi- 
ness is distinct from bookbinding so called, is it 
not -—No, it is all done under one. 

2961. (To Mr. Bell.) In answer to one of the 
honourable Commissioners just now, one of you 
gentlemen said that you did not know of work being 
given out so as to work overtime, but this evidence 
has been given before the Commission :—“ You have 
“ written to us to say that in the course of your 
duties you have observed a good deal of the long 
“ hours that are worked in certain establishments ?— 
“ (A.) I mentioned work sent home. (Q.) Have 
many statements been made to you to the effect that 
“ it is the practice to give girls work to take home 
“ after their proper hours of work have expired ?— 
(A.) A great many, almost every branch of trade 
“ that is employed in the City in which it is possible 
to doit. (Q.) Can you give the Commission any 
“particular instances, without mentioning names? 
—(A.) I may mention the case of one bookfold- 
“ing firm, one of those firms which has a great 
rush of business at one time and are slack at 
“ another, where a girl was employed upon the 
“* Monday before Christmas working with the rest 
“up till 11 o'clock at night. The forewoman then — 
told her and all the others, that they were to take 
home 1,000 quarto sheets to fold and bring back 
the first thing in the morning. Many of them took 
“ it, but she refused because she said her mother was 
“ not expected to live, and the doctor had said that 
“ the only chance for her to recover was, not to have 
a light in the room at night, as they only lived in 
“one room. The forewoman repeated the question 
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“and then dismissed her at once, paying her her 
“ wages by another girl, which she sent her two or 
“ three days afterwards. (@.) Did you understand 
“ that that work was given out in piecework ?—(4A.) 
“ Yes,”—and soon.’ It is not within your knowledge 
that in your trade work is given out to be done at 
home ?-—Not in the general bookbinding trade I think. 
Occasionally I believe it is given out by the printers 
who print newspapers and magazines and perhaps 


undertake to do the folding. I believe that there is a , 


great deal of work given out in that way. There are 


many girls who prefer working at home, and young 


wives who have home duties prefer to take in work of 
that kind. So that I believe it is given out pretty 
generally by the printers in that way who print perhaps 


‘a weekly magazine and undertake to have it folded. 


2962. It was in the case of one particular magazine 
that that was stated to have taken place ?—I do not 
know of any such case, but I have heard that the 
printers give out work in that way occasionally. 

(Mr. Darton.) I believe that is the case, but with 
regard to publishers’ bookbinders, all the more impor- 
tant publishers object to their allowing work to be 
given out. Most of our customers keep a fire insurance 
for the work which is constantly passing through our 
hands ; and as they insure them on our own premises 
their policy would be vitiated if the work were to be 


taken out to the workpeople’s houses, and we should 
incur a very heavy responsibility to our customers if 
we allowed it to be taken away. 

(Mr. Thorburn.) I may say that I have a large 
numbér of out-door workers at the end of every month, 
but my own hands do not take home work to do. I 
have a number of hands that come regularly to me 
every month to do Bradshaw’s Guide and magazine 
work. They take it home and bring it back again, but 
they do not work in my place at all. 

2963. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Thorburn.) You 
give them out the work in the morning ; not late at 
night ?—Yes, certainly. They have it for something 
like three or four days to do. 

2964. (Mr. Knowles.) They work at it night or 
day just as it suits their purpose ?—That is a thing I 
do not know; Ido not know when they work at it. 
I merely give it out and they have got to get it done 
by a certain time. I should not be able to get it done 
otherwise, because I could not get hands enough to do 
it indoors. 

2965. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The amount of work 
that you give out, I suppose, is not too large for them 
to do within a reasonable number of hours ?—No; 
not only that they get the assistance of their children 
many of them. ‘They are mostly married women who 
do it out of doors, 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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2966. (Chairman.) You are the senior inspector of 
schools in Yorkshire, are you not >—Yes, South York- 
shire is more especially my district. 

2967. Previously to that, you were inspector of 
schools m South Staffordshire and North Worcester- 
shire ?—Yes. 

2968. For how many years ?—For 20 years alto- 
gether. I have been an inspector of schools for 22 
years, but I was 20 years in South Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire. 

2969. You are prepared, are you not, to speak espe- 
cially as to the working of the half-time system Acts 
in the hardware district and in the Potteries ?—Yes; 
in the hardware district more than in the Potteries. 
It is some time since I left the Potteries, so that I do 
not know as much about that district as I used to do. 

2970. Will you have the-goodness to tell the Com- 
mission what has been the progress of education under 
the Factory Acts by means of that system ?—In South 
Yorkshire, where I am now—or rather in the town of 
Sheffield, where I live and which I know most of—I 
think there are about 900 children under the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, in the different trades which 
come under Mr. Walpole’s Act, that is to say, not 
under the old Textile Factories Act, but under that 
which, in 1867, was applied to the hardware districts. 
There are about 900 of these half-time children, but I 
have only been able to collect statistics concerning 636 
half-timers in 15 schools in Sheffield, and I find with 
regard to the progress made by those half-time chil- 
dren, that, out of 636, 264, which is about 41 per cent., 
are in, or above, what we call the third educational 
standard, that is to say, they have reached as high as 
that or are above that; so that about 59 per cent. 
are below the 8rd Standard. With regard to the 
comparative progress made by the children under the 
Workshops Act, and under the, Factory Act, I may 
say that I have not been able-to~collect statistics from 


a yery large number of schools; but taking an average 


in seven schools, where there are many of those chil- 
dren, I have found that 464 per cent. of the factory 
children, but only 364 per cent. of the workshop chil- 
dren, were in or above the 3rd Standard. I am speak- 
ing how of Sheffield; but I may say, taking the South 
Yorkshire district generally, that there are other towns 
in which there are children under the Factory Act, 
such as Castleford, where they make a good deal of 
earthenware, where I find that this per-centage of 
half-time children, in or above Standard IIL, is not 
quite so high ; it is only 38 per cent., yet I find that 


the children make better progress than I had expected, 
and than many people think, though they are em- 
ployed in very rough kind of work. Asa rule, the 
hardware children are below the children in the textile 
districts. 

2971. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At Castleford the manu- 
facture is largely glassworks, is it not ?—They make 
glass bottles and earthenware there. 

2972. (Chairman.) I see that in your report in the 
year 1873, you state that in South Staffordshire a very 
small proportion of the half-time children, most of 
whom are from the workshops, attain the 8rd Standard, 
not above 168 out of 550, or 30 per cent. ?—Yes, the 
per-centage used to be lower in South Staffordshire ; 
South Yorkshire is rather better than South Stafford- 
shire in this respect. 

2973. But in the textile districts the standard of 
education is higher than in the hardware districts ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

2974, That naturally leads me to ask you to speak 
with reference to the working of the half-time system 
under the Workshops Act ?—The workshop children 
are rather below the factory children, but they are not 
so backward as people think. The children rarely do 
attend school for only 10 hours a week. The fact is 
that they have (many of them) a notion that the law 
is the same for them as for the factory children, and 
numbers do attend 12} hours a week instead of 10, 
and not afew of them 15 hours. I have found that 
workshop children, taking all the schools together, 
attend on the average 11} hours per week in the 
Sheffield schools. The law, as you are aware, only 
requires 10 hours. In some of those schools, however, 
I must remark that the masters complain that they do 
not even attend the 10 hours, but taking the average 
I may say that the usual weekly attendance is 114 
hours. 

2975. (Lord F, Cavendish.) That is to say, the 
schools which are under inspection ?—Yes, the public 
elementary schools. I do not know about the private 
schools. 


2976. Do you think that in what are called “ ad- 
venture” schools the hours may be less than 10 ?— 
Yes, but I am not quite sure that there are many of 
these that are now allowed to take half-timers. 

2977. (Chairman.) Do you think that half-time 
school attendance would be satisfactory if the full 
option given under the Workshops Act was taken 
advantage of, namely, of attending 10 hours a week 
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anyhow ?—No, I think that that would never be satis- 
factory. . 

2978. Supposing that the option allowed under the 
Workshops Act to attend only 10 hours a week, and 
that, as they like to take it, on any days, were adopted, 
would it be possible to have a satisfactory education 
under that system ?—! do not think it would. I have 
asked about this in order to see whether the children 
ever do crowd all the school attendance into one or 
two days in the week, but I do not think that more 
than one schoolmaster in Sheffield said that this was 
done. I have heard of its being done, but I do not 
think it is done much. 

2979. Do you think it desirable that the rule under 
the Workshops Act should be assimilated to that 
under the Factory Act ?—I certainly think so; the 
school attendance should be 15 hours per week when 
it is in the morning, and 124 hours when they come 
in the afternoon. The children under the Factory 
Act are required to attend 124 hours only in the week 
in the afternoon, and when they come in the morning, 
15 hours. I think that would be satisfactory if the 
age could be extended. 

2980. You would desire that the attendance should 
be on a portion of each of the five days ?—Yes, unless 
it is thought better to take it on alternate days. Ido 
not think there is any objection to that. In a place 
like Castleford, where the children have to do rough 
and very dirty pottery work, I think they might be 
allowed to goon alternate days. 

2981. In some trades and under some circumstances 
the alternate days would be most convenient ?—Yes. 

2982. Foreexample, in mines ?—Yes, in mines and in 
some of those very rough works where the children get 
so dirty that they can hardly come to school in the 
afternoon. 

2983. Would you make the five half days the rule 
and the alternate days the exception ?—Yes. 

2984. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that there 
is much difference as to the progress of children under 
the two systems—the alternate day and the half-day 
system ?—I cannot quite tell. There is the town of 
Stourport on the river Stour, which adjoins the Severn, 
where there is a large foundry, and where the children 
come on alternate days. I think that they were rather 
more backward than in other places, though a few got 


into the first class ; but’ whether their backward state. 


was owing to the roughness of their work, or to the 
system of attending school, it is difficult to say. 

2985. (Chairman.) There are difficulties, are there 
not, in bringing on the half-time children who have 
received no previous education ?—Yes, very great 
difficulties. All teachers complain very much about 
those children whom they get hold of from the fac- 
tories, when they are nine or ten years of age, and 
who have never been to school before. Almost all 
the masters whom I have written to upon the subject 
complain of this. 

2986. It would be desirable, if possible, to secure 
that they,should have received some education before 
beginning work ?—It would, if possible. One plan for 
securing education is this, that they should be required 
to pass certain standards before they go to work half 
time. I myself do not like that plan so much as I do 
the plan of simply having universal compulsion. I 
think that the law has more right to say to a parent, 
you shall be punished if you let your child grow up in 
ignorance, than it has to say to a parent, your child 
shall not work at all until he can read and write; but 
at the same time I must allow that compulsion is any- 
thing but universal. There are immense districts which 
I think people overlook which are not exactly towns 
nor rural districts, but are populous manufacturing 
and mining districts, where there are no school boards, 
and where the people seem to suffer from all the evils 
which are incidental both to town and country. In 
those districts there is no compulsion, and we have 


many of them in South Yorkshire, so that a large . 


number of children grow up in a state of ignorance 
until they go to work. Iam rather inclined to think 
that there would be no objection perhaps to saying 
that children must pass the lst Standard before they 


rant but kind-hearted class of people. 
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go to work in a factory. If there was universal com- 
pulsion I should not recommend that. I think it 
would be better to have direct compulsion. The next 
best thing to that would be requiring the 1st Stan- 
dard. I do not think you could go higher than that. 
2986a. You would prefer to have a standard rather 
than a certain number of attendances in the previous 
years ?—I do not know about that. I used to think that 
it would be better to require two years’ schooling as a 
condition of employment, as children might be stupid, 
and perhaps not able to pass the standard. I do not 
think it matters much which it is. I would mention 
with regard to the Potteries children that I heard 
from the rector of Longton in the Potteries, which is 
a populous place, and which’ used to be a desperately 
ignorant place, that his half-time school is very well 
attended and very full, and they pass as many as 50 
per cent. in the third and upper standards now, so that 
the half-time system has done an immense deal of. 
good there ; all the children in two of the schools are 
half-timers, and the greater proportion of them do 
well. It is wonderful the improvement that has taken 
place in Longton since I have known it. Fifteen years 
ago there were only one or two: indifferent schools, 
there, with hardly a boy or a gitl in them over 11 
years of age. . 

2987. Do you think that the employers and opera- 
tives have been so far educated up to this system, that 
they would agree to the assimilation of the two Acts? 
—I think there would be no difficulty about that at 
all, As I have said already, many of the small mas- 
ters do give their children, although unconsciously 
perhaps, the proper number of hours, that is to say, 
the hours of the Factory Act at school. In’ fact I 
find that the hoard schools in Sheffield are making no 
difference with regard to half-time children. They said, 
“ We cannot tell which'are factory and which are work- 
“shop children,” at least,they.could not tell without 
a long inquiry; so that I do not think that there 
would be much difficulty in assimilating the two Acts, 

2988. Do you find that there is a greater disposition 
to send children to school in your present district than 
there was in the Black Country ?—Yes, rather more ; 
the people are more forward in South Yorkshire no 
doubt. I was going to mention that even in the 
Black Country 1 heard from the master of the school 
at Wednesfield, where there are a quantity of little 
locksmiths’ shops, that his children, so far as I can 
make out the hours, keep the hours of the Factory 
Act, namely, 124 hours to 15 hours a week. 

2989. Amongst the nail and chain population, do 
you think they could carry out the factory hours ?P— 
The only point that I doubt about is the nail- makers 
and their little shops ; but I remember once attending 
a meeting over which Lord Lyttelton presided (I took 
a great deal of interest in this matter some years ago), 
which was chiefly composed of those nail makers, at 
which they passed various resolutions in favour of 
education, and I think the age was as high as 16, up 
to which they thought young nailers should have to 
go to school, and they proposed to stop work at 6 
o’clock in the evening. They passed those resolutions 
themselves. No doubt many of them had seen the 
evil of the late system. Yet it always has struck me 
as a difficulty how to deal,with the nailing, because it 
is a sort of half domestic manufacture. 

2990. In that class there is often a sense of the 
want of the educational provisions, but yet they will 
go on overworking their children when they are not 
obliged to desist /—Yes, that is so. The difficulty is, 
that the woman, perhaps, attends to her children in the 
home, and then she will come and nail for a few hours, 
and then she goes back again. It has struck me 
that there always will be a difficulty in such a parish 
as that of Mr. Robertson of the Lye, who has done a 
great deal, as had also his predecessor, with an igno- 
Yet at the 
same time, in that very parish, at a public meeting 
over which Lord Lyttelton presided, and at which Mr. 
Robertson was present, I heard those nailers declare . 
that they ought to have a law to stop all the work 
for women and children at 6 o’clock ; I think the 
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married women thought that they ought to be allowed 
to work till 7. But of course it is one thing to get 
people, when under the influence of a little enthusiasm, 
with a great man. presiding, to pass a resolution, and 
another thing to carry it out when it comes home to 
themselves individually. 

2991. Do you find much difficulty owing to the 
different provisions of the several Acts, including the 
Mines Act ?—-Yes, we have great complaints from 
the school board officers and the clerks, who complain 
of that as being a great difficulty. I went the other 
day to a mine, where an old man, a kind of overlooker, 
said to me he was fairly puzzled to find that boys on 
the bank were obliged to go to school till they were 
13, under the Workshops Act, but little boys who 
worked underground were only obliged to go to school 
till they were 12. He said it puzzled him quite, he 
did not know why there should be a different regula- 
tion for those above and those below. I have been 
taking a good deal of pains to find out about the 
mining boys. We have in all the schools in South 
Yorkshire that I visit only about 14 boys between 10 
and 12 who come to school under the half-time system 
from the mines, who work underground, so that I can- 
not judge very much of the state of education in our 
mining district from those boys. But in the night 
schools we have a few more collier lads; yet I am 
sorry to say that in all the South Yorkshire night 
schools there are not more than about 175 collier 
boys, and out of those I think that only about 24, that 
is 14 per cent., are in the 3rd Standard. I should 
like just to read a note which bears on the question 
with regard to mining boys. This is from a clergy- 
man near Leeds, to whom I was referred by a well- 
known ironmaster, a very benevolent gentleman, Mr. 
Armitage, who used to have schools and works in 
that district. This clergyman says, “ The education 
“ osiven to lads in and about pits is wretched and 
“ poor in the extreme as compared with that given 
“ under the Factory Acts. In most cases, as far 
“as my experience goes, it is almost a sham. At 
“ present they have to attend 20 hours in a fort- 
“ night, and that I think should certainly not be re- 
“ duced. As a rule I have found stewards recom- 
“ mending evening schools as the best mode of meet- 
“ ing the difficulty, but it is requiring too much to 
“ expect lads under 12 to go to evening school after 
“ the labour of the day. Most heartily do I agree 
“‘ with you in thinking that the age limit should be 
“ extended to 14 years, and I should be glad for 
“ attendance at night school to be enforced after that 
“ up to the age of 16 years unless at least Standard V. 
“ has been passed, I think too it would be most bene- 
“ ficial to allow no boy to work in or: about a pit 
“« before he has passed Standard I.” On the Bridge- 
water estates Mr. Egerton tells me that they do re- 
quire all their collier boys to attend evening school 
till 16. Why I notice the case of these boys is 
because I think that among the mining population in 
many parts, and I think that South Yorkshire is no 
exception, the education is more backward than in 
any of the factory districts. There are exceptions, of 
course. Sometimes, where there is a benevolent coal. 
master who has large schools of his, own, and his 
people have lived about his estate for a long time, you 
find a much higher class of people, and also a 
higher standard of education. A gentleman that I 
was with yesterday, Mr. Gainsford, near Sheffield, a 
most benevolent man, does all that he can for his 
mining boys ; he has capital schools, but, at the same 
time, even in his mines we found some very ignorant lads. 

2992. (Mr. Knowles.) Were there any over or 
under 12 who could hardly read at all ?—Yes ; the boys 
were between 12 and 16 that we met with. Mr. 
Gainsford is very strong in his wish to see the boys 
better educated ; he thinks that the Acts ought to be 
assimilated, and that those boys ought to attend school 
up to 18 like factory boys, but he was doubtful as to 
my view of extending the age to 14. He thought 
that they ought to be required to attend school about 
five hours a week up to 16. 
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~ 2993. Do you suppose that there are many keys em- 


ployed in mines under 12 years of age as half-timers ?— 
No, very few in South Yorkshire. I only know of 14, 
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but, as the manager of the pit that I went down said 25 May 1875. 


to me yesterday, there are a great many boys of that 
class about Bradford and Huddersfield, where there 
are very thin seams; but Ido not know that district 
myself. 

2994. (Lord F, Cavendish.) They are not allowed 
to work under 12 except in the thin seams ?—No, 
except in the thin seams, they are not. I mentioned 
that there are but few boys attending half time *who 


. work underground. It has always been said to me by 


coalmasters when I have urged that the half-time 
system should be extended to mining boys up to 14, 
that it is not practicable for them to work half-time ; 
but I would urge that the fact that a few boys between 
10 and 12 do attend school on the half-time system 
is a proof that the thing is not impracticable, and that 
it can be managed, although it might be inconvenient. 


2995. (Chairman.) Do I understand that you argue 
in favour of one simple uniform ‘regulation for all 
children working half time ?—Yes, I think so, between 
the ages of 10 and 14. 


2996. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Perhaps the provisions 
of last year’s Act would satisfy you ?—Yes, but I am 
not very fond of the plan which it sanctions of letting 
children off attending school because they can reach 
a certain standard. I have two objections to that 
plan. First of all it goes on the ground that educa- 
tion simply means that boys and girls shall obtain a 
certain facility in reading and writing, What I call 
education includes keeping them under educational 
influences up to a good age. It does not seem to me 
sufficient simply to secure that they can read and 
write, and then let them off from all school training, 
however young they are. I think the great thing, both 
for the sake of the mental attainments of children, and 
for the sake of helping to form their moral character, 
is to keep them under the influence of education up 
to a good age. Also on physical grounds, which is a 
matter upon which it is not my business to speak, but 
of which I cannot help reminding the Commission, on 
physical grounds, it is important also, that they should 
be kept as half-timers up to acertain age. It is absurd 
to suppose that because a boy can read, write, and do 
a sum in practice, at 12 years of age, he is fit physically 
for full-time labour on that account. As to what is 
the proper age at which children should go to full- 
time labour on physical grounds, that is for medical 
men and others who have studied that point to decide. 
I have always found that when clever, sharp little 
boys have been forced on up to a high standard, and 
allowed to leave school, when I have come to examine 
them, perhaps in a night school, a few years after- 
wards, they have forgotten an immense deal of what 
they have learned. They frequently pass down from 
the 5th Standard to the second or third. I think that 
the great thing is to keep up the influence of educa- 
tion up to a certain age. I may mention that in the 
hardware districts, amongst young people who have 
been educated, the standard of education is low. In 
the pottery and textile districts, the evening schools 
flourish fairly well, but in the hardware districts they 
never do much. In all Sheffield, we have ‘only about, 
I think, 400 or 500 scholars in inspected night schools. 
The school board there has tried all it can to stir up 
night schools, but in the ironmaking part of the town 
they hardly ever succeed. They began them, but they 
have fallen off. Out of those 400 night scholars, 
only about 50 per cent. passed in the 3rd Standard in 
the hardware district. In South Staffordshire, the 
proportion was only 34 per cent. in and above the 3rd 
Standard. 

2997. (Chairman.) Is the non-success of the night 
schools which you mention attributable to their not 
being directly contemplated by the Factory Act?—I 
think it is a great deal owing to the system of night 
labour which they have in the ironworks. I suppose 
you maybe aware that the Commission 2 oe eni- 
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ployment of children and young persons state this 
fact, that their education did not thrive in the iron 
district, where they work in the night, and taking that 
into consideration, they recommended that they should 
not be allowed to work at night till 18 years of age; 
but this perhaps was stretching the matter rather too 
I think, if I remember rightly, Mr. Baring, who 
was Under Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in 1866, was of opinion that that kind of pro- 
tection from night work ought to have extended to 
16.* I think, no doubt, that night schools would 
flourish better if: there was not so much night work 
for young people under 16. I should like to men- 
tion one experience that I have had with regard 
to night schools in North Worcestershire, which is 
very peculiar. In the glass-making districts there 
I used to see boys coming to evening school about 
Stourbridge, and then the moment they had done 
evening school they used to start off to work.. ‘They 
used to have a system of working there, by which 
they mever had more than six hours respite between 
the different turns of work. They did not work much 
at the very end of the week nor at the beginning of 
the week. When they once began to work, which 
generally was on Tuesday, those young people used to 
work on the system of six hours turn, and they used 
to come to evening schools. They did not look as if 
their health would stand it; it was a very bad system. 
I have heard from a very active clergyman there, 
Mr. Girdlestone, of Wordsley, who has been trying to 
get the people to adopt a system of eight hours turn ; 
and he says that the night schools flourish on the 
whole, but very few glassmakers attend, and those who 
come, come very irregularly.’ He says, “ Really it is 
“ inconsistent with their health to attend, for they 
“ only have six hours rest at a time, and it overtaxes 
them to. take one and a half hours for study. out 
of that, especially as this has to come nearly in 
the middle of their rest.” ‘This is perhaps the most 
injurious system of all. Talking of glassmaking, I 
may mention that even in spite of the disadvantages 
of night work, where the employers take the matter 
up, a great deal of good may be done by classes for 
instructing the young people when they can get them. 
The Messrs. Chance of Birmingham, who have had 
very good schools, which I used to inspect, instituted 
a school on purpose for those young glass-biowers, and 
they used to require them all to attend up to 18 years 
of age, and they had 200 or 800 in their school in Spon 
Lane. There, although they have night work, they 
do not work on this-very injurious system which I 
have mentioned. There the young people do not work 
above, I think, 40 hours every week, and I do not 
think that the night work which they get there is 
very injurious. My own impression is, that if night 
work is at all to be checked, a concession might be 
made in fayour of those places where they work. only 
eight hours in the 24, or only perhaps 40 hours in the 
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week, as at Messrs. Chance’s works ;, as on such a. 
-plan there is plenty of time for young people to get 


education. 

2998. Where there are girls attending school for 
half time, is it possible to get sewing taught in the 
school ?—There is great difficulty about it. J used to 
find that the half+timers did very bad sewing in the 
Macclesfield schools in the silk district, and of course 
it is very difficult always to find time for teaching it. 
We have very few half-time girls in the Sheflield 
district, so that I cannot say much about them. At 
Longton in the Potteries, there are a great many 
girls, but I cannot speak about sewing. The last time 
I went there the girls showed rather a talent for 
drawing, which might be expected, because many of 
them are employed in painting as their usual occupa- 
tion. I forget about the sewing, which is far more 
important. ~ 

2999. It would be impossible, would it not, to allow 
extra subjects in the halftime without the loss of 


* At present boys. of 13 are allowed to work all night at. 


forges and glass-works, 
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more serious and more important subjects ?—Yes, it 
would. Some of the school managers and teachers 
strougly urge that there should be some extension of 
the short time system to a greater age on account of 
the higher acquirements of the Government, because 
the Government are requiring far more in the way of 
education now from all children, and although they 
make some little concession with regard to needlework 
in the case of half-time girls, there is no concession 
as far as I can see with regard to the other subjects. 

3000. Do you find that children escape the obligation 
in respect of education of the Factory Acts by going to 
agriculture ?—No, I cannot say that I have ever found 
that. I once heard a mine agent say, “ Our boys go 
“and work in the fields,” but I confess that I have 
not much faith in what he said, because the miners are 
so much better paid. I know that about Barnsley I 
have heard of gentlemen’s servants in a high position 
going to work at mining, because it was so very well 
paid (that was a little while ago), so it is for the boys; 
of course the rate of wages fluctuates. 

3001. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you find that the boys 
go to agricultural work previous to going into the 
mines ?—I confess I do not know whether they do or 
not. 

3002. (Chairman.) Have you had complaints of the 
complicated nature of the school certificates required 
by the Factory Acts ?—No, I never had any complaint 
of that sort. I had a letter’ the other day from the 
school board clerk at Sheffield, with regard to the 
half-timers. He made a note of all those who did not 
bring their certificate books, and there were very few 
who did not bring those books, even of the workshop 
children. ‘They complain very much at Sheffield that 
a lot of children now go half time who are not under 
any Act, either the Workshops Act or the Factory 
Act, but I am not inclined to think myself that this is 
a very bad thing, if weGoul@’have them well grounded 
before they begin to be half-iimers. I know that the 
mothers find it hard to spare the children. In many 
school districts a mother cannot keep her girl at home 
two days a week to help her, however urgent her need 
for her services ; yet if the girl happens to work ina 
workshop, she is kept away three days perhaps from 
school ; this, however, is not, I suppose, a point which 
your Commission would have to deal with. 

3003. It illustrates the inequalities of the Acts ?— 
Yes, it does. There is one subject which I should like 
to mention. You will have it said to you that there 
ought to be the same age for all children who have to 
attend school either under the Education Act or under 
the Factory Half-time Acts, but it seems to me that 
there is a ground for requiring children to attend 
school at rather a later age, if they are employed in 
manufacturing and mining, and if they are only half- 
timers, which there is not in the case of children who 
go in the usual way, é.e., for the full day to school. 
As a rule, the. half-timers in the factories and work- 
shops are a good deal older for their standard of 
education than the other children, so that I think they 
require to be kept at school rather longer than children 
who are simply under the Education Act attending 
full time. 

3004. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
children in the ordinary agricultural districts are gene- 
rally better educated for their age than in a factory 
town, under the operation of the Factory Acts ?—No, 
I do not think they are, z.¢., not better than they are 
in the more favoured towns in the textile districts. I 
should think if you take Preston, for instance, you will 
find that the children are generally more intelligent, 
and probably better educated, than you would find 
them to be in many country parishes.* 

3005. Then the argument you last made use of 
would not apply to those cases where the Factory 
Acts have been in force for some time ?—No, I do not 
think it would. 


* Except that, in a well-cared for village, the girls are 
almost sure to sew much better, and to be more gentle and 
feminine in manner than the girls of a factory town. 
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3006. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is not Preston supposed 
to be a town very highly above the educational ave- 
rage of the country ?—Yes, I should think it was. 
There is no school board there, but still it has been 
for many years rather high up. I remember Mr. 
Kennedy telling me 10 years ago that he had 100 
pupil teachers in that town alone. 

3007. (Mr. Knowles.) I suppose almost all the 
children are under the Factory Act in Preston P— 
Yes, [ think they all are. There are thousands of 
half-timers in Preston, As to agricultural districts, I 
should say that the agricultural district inSouth York- 
shire is rather a good specimen. The people are very 
well-to-do, and I find that as a rule they send their 
children to school rather more, perhaps, than that 
not very effective Act, the Agricultural Schools Act, 
requires. 

8008. (Mr. Brand.) I find this passage in the re- 
port on Preston: “Throughout the whole of Preston, 
“ which has an average attendance of more than 
& 11,000, I do not think that 100 children have been 
« presented this year in the 6th Standard ? ”—That 
shows, that even there, the standard is not very high; 
I think the effect of the Factory Acts has been rather 
to get a great many up to a certain moderate standard ; 
it does not get them very high; of course you could 
hardly expect that. 

3009. (Lord F. Cavendish.) ‘Have you observed the 
effect of the working of the compulsory byelaw in 
Sheffield >—It has worked very well there; it is well 
kept up; and the people do not complain much. 


' Sometimes I have heard of parents grumbling, and 


T have heard it urged that further concessions might 
have been made to the mothers of children who wanted 
their girls to help them two days a week. 

3010. Has the compulsion considerably increased 
the attendance ?—Yes, very much; it has more than 
doubled it. Itis 14,000 more than it was in 1870. 

3011. Has it improved the regularity of attendance ? 
—Yes, it has worked well in Sheffield. 

3012. Are there any rural districts within your 


- knowledge where school boards have been established 


and compulsory byelaws have been enforced ?>—I think 
sO. 
3013. You cannot speak of your own knowledge of 
the working of compulsion in country districts >—I 
cannot. 

3014. Have you heard at Sheffield whether there 
was much reluctance in the good schools to taking 
half-timers ?—I do not think I have heard of that so 
much in Sheffield. One of the schoolmasters who 
writes from Staffordshire hints at such reluctance, and 
this is what he says:—* As soon as the last improve- 
“ ment of the code of education comes into operation, 
“ schoolmasters on the whole will neglect the half- 
“ timers. Many do not care for them now. There 
“ will be no good done unless children be made to 
“ attend full time up to 11 and half time to 13.” The 
board schools must, I think, take those children; and 
I have not heard of the other schools rejecting them. 

3015. Will there be in your district a sufficient 
supply of efficient schools to enable Parliament to 
insist after a certain time that the attendance should 
be solely at efficient schools ?—Yes, I think so. Ina 
few years there will be more school room than can be 
occupied, so far as I can see, 

3016. Should you recommend such an alteration of 


schools that they attended in Macclesfield. I have not 
heard so much of that lately, but I have no doubt that 
some do attend bad schools still. 

8017. In the case of such schools a certificate of 
attendance is not very valuable ?—No, I think not. I 
remember once in North Yorkshire a manufacturer 
and the manager of the public elementary school had 
some difference, and the result was that the public 
elementary school was almost entirely deserted. No 


half-time children came ; all the half-timers went to a, 


little room in a sort of garret which was pointed out 
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to me, and were taught by a sort of hedge school- 
master. I think that all that is diminishing, but it 
still wants stamping out. 

8018. A good deal of the attendance of children 
under the Workshops Act is at uninspected schools, is 
it not ?—It is not, I think, in Sheffield, and I do not 
think it is in South Staffordshire. 

3019. (Chairman.) Is there anytning else which 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—I should 
just like to read this note from a very excellent school 
manager at Barnsley, which is one of the roughest 
colliery districts which I have to visit. He says that 
out of about 130 young lads and men who might have 
been eligible for examination 21 could only read the 
alphabet; 62 passed in the lst Standard subjects, 44 
in the second, and only 3 in the 3rd Standard subjects. 
Those are chiefly colliery youths, and the women were 
still lower in their attainments. He says “Could our 
“ pit boys be retained a little longer at school or could 
“ they as pit workers be brought more under instruc- 
tion it would be highly advantageous both to them-~ 
* selves and to the community.” Ishould say that 
Barnsley is perhaps rather a rough, specimen of a 
colliery neighbourhood. There are many districts 
where they are better. Several employers of labour 
in Sheffield, such as Mr. Mark Firth,;the mayor, and 
the manager of Camill’s great works both expressed to 
me opinions in favour of having half t®me between 9 
and 14.* Those gentlemen do not care very much 
about employing young boys themselves, but still they 
seem to think that the above change would be desir- 
able. I am inclined to think that the great opposition 
would be from the masters of little workshops. 

3020. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you able to say 
whether there would be much opposition to forbidding 
the employment of children under 10 and raising the 
age from 8 to 10?—I do not think there would ina 
district like Sheffield, because there the work is rather 
too hard for very young children. I was a little bit 
doubtful how such an order would be received in the 
textile districts, but I. do not know. I should have, 
left the age at nine myself, if I had had any control 
over the matter. 1 know that in the Potteries Mr. 
Godfrey Wedgwood of the well-known firm of Wedg- 
wood said 12 years ago, that he thought that 9 to 14 


- ought to be the age there for half-timers. 


3021. You think there is no reason why they should 
begin to work earlier in the Sheffield trades than in 
the textile ones >—No, certainly not; rather the other 
way, the age for work might well be earlier in the 
textile manufacture, because there are so many things 
in that which little children can do. 

There is one other point which I should like to 
speak about, and that is requiring a certificate of birth 
when the children pass for full time. I think some of 
the leading inspectors of factories are rather in favour 
of that. It certainly is my opinion that it is much 
needed. I hear complaints now sometimes when I am 
in the manufacturing districts, and I used to hear a 
great many more complaints formerly, about childrep 
passing for full time before they are the proper age. 
I remember once going into a school in South Staf- 
fordshire and getting hold of some little boys who 
the schoolmaster told me were 10 and 11 years of 
age, and one only 9, who had been passed as full- 
timers, but that matter was looked into and I think 
there had been some mistake., It was just the begin- 
ning of the year in which the Act was brought in. 
That state of things does not happen now; but I 
think a great many children still pass for full-time 
work who are under the age.. 

3022. (Mr. Brand.) Would the surgical certificate 
be necessary as well as the certificate of birth ?—My 
opinion is that it would not be, but I talked that matter 


* So also has the senior partner in the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Rodgers & Co. A few members too of the Sheffield 
Chamber of Commerce, who at one of their meetings were 
good enough to allow me to bring the subject before them, 
favoured a half-time regulation between the ages of 9 and 14, 
Other members of that chamber whom I saw after the meeting 
were afraid of the effect of raising the schoo lage Pe . 
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over with some manufacturers of Sheffield the other 
day and they said they thought that the medical man 
ought to see the children. My theory was this, that 
simply the certificate of birth, which a parent can 
get for a shilling, should be presented, and that: then 
the medical officer should go round the factory in a 
general sort of way, and if he saw any child that he 
thought weakly, he should make a representation to 
that effect, but he should not be required to examine 
every child. It is rather a burthen on the employer 
to have to pay for every child being examined. 

3023. (Chairman.) I think you said that the com- 
pulsory section of the Education Act is adopted in 
Sheffield, is it efficiently carried out ?—Yes, very 
well. 

3024. Have they half-time attendance for factory 
children as a rule ?—Yes. 

3025. The half-time system was not faithfully 
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carried out in Worcestershire, was it ?—-When I was 
first in Worcestershire it had not been applied. Those 
meetings which I spoke of, when Lord Lyttelton pre- 
sided, were held when it was being discussed whether 
trades like nailing and the other hardware trades 
should have the half-time system applied. These 
Acts had not been brought in at all then. 

3026. Are you speaking of the time before 1867 ? 
—Yes, it was before then. I do not know how things 
have gone on since, but, in fact, the people at their 
meetings were in favour of stronger measures than 
were actually brought in, with regard to education, 
and so it was on several occasions. I found some- 
times just after these measures were brought in that 
quite big boys of 15 and 16 were coming to school, 
under the notion that they were obliged to do so; 
and many of them were: prepared to submit to more 
vigorous measures than those actually passed in 1867. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 


Friday, 28th May 1875. 
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3027. (Chairman, to Mr. Buxton.) You are chair- 
man, are you not, of the byelaws committee of the 
London School Board ?—I am. 

3028, And Mr. Croad is the secretary to the board ? 
—Yes. I asked Mr. Croad to come here, because it 
is-very likely that he may be able to carry some. point 
upon which you may wish for information further 
than I can. 

3029. Have you been a member of the London 
School Board from its formation ?—Yes, since the 
first creation of the board. I may say that at a recent 
meeting of the byelaws committee, to whom the 

atter was referred by the board, to take such steps 
as they thought necessary with regard to giving evi- 
denee before this Commission, they drew up a memo- 
randum, which I hold in my hand, and they asked me 
to hand it in, and to be ready to answer any questions 
which you might wish. to put. 

3080. You place in the hands of the Commission 
this memorandum as a note of what, in the opinion of 
the school board, are the requirements in connexion 
with the education of working children ?—I would 
rather say that it contains the views of the Byelaws 
committee, because there was not time for these sug- 
gestions actually to go before the board; but it is 
the Byelaws committee who are more especially con- 
cerned‘with this matter, and it was left to them to 
take what steps they thought fit. It comes, therefore, 
with the authority of the Byelaws committee rather 
than of the whole board. The memorandum is as 
follows :-— 

“The committee having had before them the letter from 
Sir George Young, together with the printed circular en- 
closed; and having considered the general scope of the 
Factories and Workshops Acts, and more particularly the 
Act passed in the year 1874 (known as the 37th and 38th 
Victoria, chapter 44), and also the clauses of their own 
byelaws, of which a copy is annexed (Vide Appendiz) ; 
have resolved to submit the followimg suggestions to the 
Factory and Workshops Acts Commission :— 

“1, That the enactments of the 37th and 38th 
Victoria, chapter 44, should be taken as a basis in 
consolidating and amending other Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. «+ 

“2. (a.) That no child under the age of 10 years 
shall be employed in labour. 

“(b.) That every child who is employed in labour 
shall be required to attend an efficient elementary 
school not less than 124 hours a week. 


“(c.) That a person of the age of 13 and under the 
age of 14 shall be deemed to be a child unless he shall 
have obtained from a person authorized by the Com- 
mittee of Council 'on Education, a certificate of having 
attained such standard-of proficiency in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, as may be from time to time 
prescribed by the said Committee of Council. 

“3. That in order to avoid questions which have 
from time to time arisen in school districts where bye- 
laws are in force between the said byelaws and the 
Factories and Workshops Acts, no child whatever be 
allowed to be employed in labour, except with a certi- 
ficate from the school board of the district. [Cases 
have arisen where a child having been refused a half 
time certificate under the board has obtained em- 
ployment in a factory or workshop, notwithstanding 
the fact that in the opinion of the school board the 
child was insufficiently educated, and that there was 
no necessity, through the poverty of the parent, that 
the child should be so sent. 

“4, That the factory and workshops inspectors be 

- required to see that every child employed in a factory 
or workshop holds such a certificate. 

“5. That employers be required to furnish to the 
school board a list of all children in their employ- 
ment, i 

“6. The committee would further urge :— 

“That in any Act, consolidating and amending the 
Factory and Workshops Act, the. 5th section of the 
37 and 38 Victoria chapter 44 should be incorporated, 
by which it is enacted that :— 

“© (q,) Attendance at a school, which is not for the 
time being recognized by the Education Department 
as giving efficient elementary education, shall not be 
deemed to be attendance at school within the meaning 
of the Act. 

“(6.) That when a districtis supplied with sufficient 
accommodation, the Education Department shall 
make a declaration to that effect; and shall from time 
to time publish in such manner as they shall think 
sufficient, lists of the schools for the time being recog- 
nized by them as giving efficient elementary educa- 
tion. 

“7. That anew category should be added so as to 

include, if possible, children employed as errand boys, 

domestic servants, &c. : 

“8. That the staff of factory inspectors, which is at 
present insufficient to see that all half-time children 
are properly attending school, should be increased.” 


8031. I would ask you whether your first sugges- 
tion has reference to the difficulty of requiring satis- 
factory half time attendance under the provisions of 
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the Workshop Act, and whether the enactments of the 
Act of 1874 should be taken as the basis in_con- 
solidating and amending the other Factory and Work- 
shops Act ?—Partly so. We are anxious that the 
provisions of the Act of last session, which carry the 
educational provisions of the Factory Acts further 
than they have hitherto been carried, should be ex- 
tended. I think it is at present limited to the textile 
fabrics, and we should wish to see them extended to 
all the other factories and workshops, and to cover 
the same ground as the whole of the Factory Acts. 

3032. That is to say, that all children up to the 
age of 13 or 14 should have to attend school for half 
a day for five days in the week, or on alternate days, 
and that in a school certificated by the education de- 
partment ?—Yes. 

3033. Can you tell the Commission what number 
of children are attending the public elementary schools 
of the board as half-timers ?—Of the board I cannot, 
but of all the efficient schools in London I can give 
you an answer which has been returned to us by our 
superintendents. Ido not imagine that it is complete. 
i think that there must be a great many half-timers 
who have gone to a school half-time without the inter- 
vention of the visitors. I think this would be quite 
an inadequate representation of the total number. In 
cases of some divisions the number given here is 
ridiculously small ; I can give them to the Commis- 
sion for each division. 

(Mr. Croad.) There are 10 divisions in the Metro- 
polis. In the City under our byelaw there are 64, and 
under the Half-time Acts about six. In Chelsea there 
are only 25 under our byelaw, and none under the Half- 
time Acts. In Finsbury there are 771, but they are not 
distributed as between our byelaw and the Half-time 
Acts, and in Hackney in the same way they are not 
distributed ; but altogether there are about 1,200 half- 
timers. In Greenwich under our byelaw there are 
330, under the Half-time Acts there are 31; in Lam- 
beth there are 180 under our byelaw, and 10 under 
the Half-time Acis; in Marylebone 406 under our 
byelaw, and 15 under the Half-time Acts; in South- 
wark 200 under our byelaw and 63 under the Half- 
time Acts ; in the Tower Hamlets 700 under our bye- 
law and 208 under the Half-time Acts; and in West- 
minster 223 under our byelaw and none under the 
the Half-time Acts; the total being 2,128 under our 
byelaw, 333 under the Half-time Acts, and 1,971 not 
distributed ; making altogether, 4,432. 

3034, When you say that they are at a school 
under your byelaws I understand you to refer to the 
fourth byelaw of the London School Board, which 
requires a child of not less than 10 years of age who 
shows that he is beneficially and necessarily at work 
to attend school for at least 10 hours per week ?— 
Yes, that is so; it is the second clause of byelaw 
No. 4. 

3035. (Lo Mr. Buxton.) So that that is in accord- 
ance with the provision of the Workshops Act of 
1867 which requires an attendance of 10 hours a 
week ?—Yes, if was purposely made in accordance 
with that. 

3036. But you say that you desire that the attend- 
ance in the case of all kinds of work for half-timers 
should be under the Factory Act of 1874, that is to 
say, for half each school day or on every alternate day ? 
—Yes, we wish to see it carried further even than our 
own byelaw carries it at-present..— 

3087. Is it reported to you that the attendance 
under your byelaw and the Workshops Act fails to 
give satisfactory education ?—I should like to draw a 
distinction between under our byelaw and under the 
Workshops Act, because I can hardly say that the 
Workshops Act is thoroughly carried out in London. 
Under our byelaw it is carried out very fairly, and I 
have no doubt that the children do get a great amount 
of benefit by it. We always aim at their attending 
for one school every day either in the afternoon or in 
the morning throughout the week, and I should say 
that in a great majority of cases we get that. 

36769. 
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3038. Which would be something over 10 hours 4 
week ?—Certainly, it would be 124 hours. 

3039. But then, the board having adopted the com- 
pulsory section of the Education Act, may they not 
accomplish the same result as if the workshops in- 
spection was thorough ?—No, I think not, because the 
most powerful lever which you can use we have no 
power to use, and that is the prosecution of the em- 
ployer. 

3040. It is with reference to that point that in 
your fifth recommendation you propose that employers 
should be required to furnish to the school board a 
list of all children in their employment ?—That is 
rather for the information of the visitor, that we may 
know that such and such a child is employed in such 
and such a factory, and that it is in fact beneficially 
employed, and therefore is entitled under our byelaw 
to a half-time certificate. 

3041. Might there not be an alliance between the 
inspection under the Factories Act, and that under 
the Education Act, might not the same officer see that 
the children were attending school and not working 
overtime ?—I do not know whether you mean that 
the school board should do the work of the factory 
inspectors, or the factory inspectors the work of the 
visitors. 

38042. That would be a matter for consideration. 
but as you point out that the inspecting staff is in- 
sufficient for the enforcement of the Act, supposing 
that a lower class of officers were appointed, who by 
their local knowledge would be able to check at once 
an infringement of the Act ; do you think that such 
persons might be employed, both for securing attend- 
ance at school and for preventing the working of over- 
time ?—I should say that it would be quite beyond 
the functions of our visitors to carry out the provisions 
as to machinery, and as to persons over the school 
age of the Factory Acts. It would involve two sets 
ot visits, because you would still require to have in- 
spectors visiting the workshops to see that the non- 
educational provisions of the Factory Acts were not 
infringed. 

3043. What class of persons are employed as school 
visitors ?—Perhaps J. can give you the best idea of 
them by saying what we pay them. We give them 
801. a year, rising to 1007. There is a superintendent 
for each of the 10 divisions of London, and they com- 
mence at 200/. a year, and rise to 2501. 

3044, Is it the duty of those visitors to see that the 
children are attending school?—Yes, to visit the 
parents, and to visit the schools. 

3045. Do you think that the same persons might 
be employed under the Factory Act also to see to that 
one point, that workshops are not working overtime, 
and in case they are to report to the factory inspector? 
—Purely for the educational provisions I personally 
should see no objection to it, but it is rather a wide 
question. I do not feel quite clear about it. 

3046. Put to you without consideration, you think 
it would be difficult to mix up the administration of 
the two Acts?—I think probably difficulties would 
arise which one does not foresee at the moment, but on 
the face of it I do not see any objection. 

3047. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider that 
the Workshops Act overrides the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, so as to prevent your ordering a larger 
amount of attendance than that required by the Work- 
shops Act ?—We consider that our byelaws go beyond, 
in some respects, the Workshops Act, and are not in- 
consistent with it. The Workshops Act carries it so far 
as to eight years of age, and we carry it to 10; and 
that is one of our suggestions that no children should 
be employed under 10 years of age. Perhaps I might 
at this point mention a case which bears upon that 
point which occurred before the magistrate at Worship 
street, Mr. Hannay. It was a decision given in our 
favour by the magistrate. “A case of considerable 
“‘ importance to parents and employers of children 
was decided by Mr. Hannay, at Worship Street, on 
Tuesday. The magistrate had before him 25 sum- 
monses against parents for neglecting to send their 
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“ children to school. Mr. Hetherington, who ap- 
“ peared for the school board, referring to the case 
“of, Frederick Cook,; summoned for a child named 
“. Elizabeth, aged 11 years; said that, in February last, 
“ the defendant came beforé the local committee, and 
“ asked permission to send this child to school as a 
“ half-timer. The committee after inquiring into the 
“ applicant’s: circumstances, and finding. that he was 
“ a small tradesman doing a fair amount of business, 
“decided: that ‘the child..must.,continue to attend 
“ school full-time... Fora few: weeks the defendant 
“ respected the committee’s decision and sent the 
“ child regularly. A month ago; however, he wrote 


“toi the inspector of factories, and.appears to have; 


“ obtained from him permission to send the child to 
“ school asia half-timer under the regulations ofthe 
“: Factory and Workshops Act... The summons. had 
“ therefore been taken out to have. the following 
“ question submitted: to a magistrate : :— Whether the 
«“ decisions of the school. board with reference. to 
“attendance can be legally evaded under the pro- 
“visions of the Factory:and Workshops Act? ‘The 
“facts were not disputed by the defendant... Evidence 
“having been given as to the absence.of the. child 
“ from ‘school; and the questions-involved argued. at 
“ some length by the magistrate and Mr. Hetherington, 
« the former gave his decision in favour of the school 
“ board. . His worship said that under their: byelaws, 
“ the school board had the right to.say whether. or 
“ not a child should «be allowed to go to work at all. 
“In. this case, after. consideration, they had decided 
“ that the circumstan¢es; of the parent made it un- 
“ necessary forthe childto be deprived of any of her 
“schooling, and; he could seenothing in the provisions 
“of the Factory and Workshops Act, which gave a 
“‘ parent power to set aside the authority of the bye- 
“ laws, of the school. board. . Children must: attend 
“ school as required by the board. He would there- 
“ fore’ make oan order) with \costs forthe’ regular 
“attendance of the child at school.” 

3048. Has that decision been lately given ?—Yes, 
within the last fortnight, on the 18th of May. 

8049. Unless appealed against that will settle all 
similar cases, will it not ?—I believe there have been 
decisions the other way. 

3050:. Then it is desirable, is it not, that the law 
should be made. clear.upon the subject ?—It is very 
desirable. 

3051. Have you lieard of much reluctance on the 
part of the managers of schools to taking. half-time 
children 2Undoubtedly. o A cgreat many of them 
refuse half-timers, andin that case they have to go to 
the. board schools, where we make it:a rule that they 
must be received.) | 

3052, What do the masters of board: schools say, do 
they find ‘great practical difficulty ?--They are: the 
servants of the board and Sey have Eo do what ney 
are told. 

8053. Are they able to make pretty oda job of “|: ? 
—I do, not think that those children earn much grant. 
I have heard ofa case of one school. in which. there 
were so many -half-timers that they were able: to put 
them separately, but that is the only case that L have 
heard of the kind, and I: should imagine: that only a 
small proportion placed could be presented: for exami- 
nation to get the government grant. 

3054.1 presume if ‘your proposals, which allow of 
half-time up to 13 or 14, were made general, probably 
a sufficient numberof children could not be found to 
attend half-time to enable you to establish schools 
specially for the purpose of those children ?—I should 
think that: might be‘done in some districts. For ‘in- 
stance, in the east of London where there: are many 
more children of that class and much more Cpe 
crowded than elsewhere. 

3055. Do yeu imagine from your axpaniendé of tie 
working of compulsion that there would be very great 
opposition in London ‘to insisting upon the full require- 
ments of the Act of last year’as regards education, that 
every child should attend full time up to 10, and half 


time up’ to 1474++We endeavour now to insistupon | 
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our, byelaw rather than, upon the. Factory Act regu- 
lation up to eight, and we shave not, met with a great 
amount of opposition... 

3056. ( Chairman,). But the special interpretationak 
your byelaw would not necessarily: make their, atten- 
dance greater than five days a week ?2—I am rather 
speaking of children not,.being employed under 10, 
We insist. upon children attending full time up to 10 
years old., .I do not think that. there are a great many 
children in London who.do attempt to be employed as 
half-timers, under 10,. There are a few cases. croppin ‘a 
up here and there, but Hem are eoraparene. a sma 
number. |. 

3057. (Mr. Brand, ") When you. say: that you wish 
to have, the provisions of the Act.of 1874 extended to 
all industries, do you mean to include occupations of 
every kind, agriculture for instance >—We should like 
to get, it if we could, we think it would strengthen our 
hands. and make compulsion work smoother than it 
does now. 

3058. When the beclawe committee met and passed 
that resolution, did they take into consideration the 
question as it would affect all children in the country 
or, only as. it affected London ?—We only considered. 
that we were concerned with London. | 

3059. You would not give an opinion now that it 
would be adyisable to extend the age to 10 in the 
case of all children throughout the country ?—No ; 
my board do not think that there were any classes of 
children in London for. whom an exception need be 
made, though there may be different circumstances 
elsewhere, 

3060. With regard to one question which was put 
to you by the chairman, supposing there was a Dae 
system of compulsion throughout the whole coun 
carried out by school boards in districts, and that 2 
more numerous class of inspectors under the Factory 
Acts was appointed to see. that the Labour Acts were 
carried out,,would it not bea great advantage to the 
school boards to appoint those very men as their visi- 
tors?—They would in that case be servants to two 
sets of masters as I understand, and I do. not think 
that that would work very well in practice. 

3061. Would it not then be better in that case that 
all the educational arrangements should be made by 
the educational authorities, leaving the inspectors. of 
factories simply. to deal with the other regulations 
in the Labour Acts ?—I think not, unless you gave the 
school board power. to prosecute the employers. We 
consider that that power of prosecuting the employers 
is a most valuable one, if it is thoroughly carried out ; 
that one conviction of an employer is worth 50 of 
a parent, because we can only at the outside fine a 
parent 5s., whereas a child is very likely earning 5s. a 
week or more, and in many cases it is worth the while 
of the parent to defy us. We fine him once and we 
cannot practically take him up day after day. 

8062. Supposing you have that power you would 
be able, as T gather, to relieve the factory inspectors 


’ of'all duties connected: with the education of children ? 


—Yes, if we have the power to go into the workshops 
anid factories ; ; but I think that “the small employers 
would object to men of the class of our visitors being 
set over them, that is to say, persons of really an 
inferior class to themselves being appointed to inspaus 
their workshops. 

3063. (Chairman.) Of that there seems to be no: 
doubt, but to show the point of view from which £ 
asked the question, I should tell you that there is 
reason to believe that hitherto the Factory Act in 
spectors have not. been able,even to visita great 
number of the smaller establishments throughout the 
country, perhaps in London, and certainly: in many 
other towns, and it has been stated in.evidence that a 
great number of smallestablishments work overtime on 
the chance of not being discovered, and that it is hardly 
in the nature’ of thines that they can be discovered by 
gentlemen who only visit the locality at rare intervals, 
and. of whose coming “notice must get) about: very 
easily, and consequently, unless some individuals: like 
local agents were employed to ikeep.their eyes oper 
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and to report to the inspectors’ cases in which the Acts 
are evaded, it would be very difficult'to carry it out, 
considering that this would involve a large public ex- 
petise, and that a class of ‘officers of a very similar 
rank must be employed by the school boards’ for a 
kindred object, I wish to have’ your opinion whether 
such persons as you are employing as school visitors 
might not also be playing into the hands of the factory 
inspectors, and have you considered that both in Lon- 
don and the country there are officers of an inferior 
gradé who are’ serving more than one: department, 
perhaps collecting taxes for the local authority and for 
the inland revenue ?—It might be practicable if the 
class of workshops which were to be visited-by this 
inferior order of inspectors, if I may call them so, 
were very carefully defined and limited to the smallest 
class; but I think there is great objection to appoint- 
ing to inspect a factory a man of avery much’ inferior 
class to the owner of the factory himself. 

3064. I would guard myself. from having” been 
supposed to suggest that such a class of officers should 
inspect factories, because to inspect factories and to 
watch the observance of the law in certain particulars 
are two different things ?—Yes, I quite understand 
that. 4 O00 yoni 
8065. (Mr Knowles.) You stated, did you not, that 
there were not many employed under 10 years of age 


as’ half-timers in the factories’ and workshops in~ 


London ?——Not a great number. ; 

3066. Would that remark apply to those employed 
in their own houses ?—No, there are a large number, 
especially of girls under 10, kept at home for two or 
three days a week, and sometimes more,''to mind the 
younger children. eae | ) 

3067. There are a great many employed in private 
houses for match-box making, and that sort of thing 
in and about London; would it apply to them?—I 
think the number actually employed in’ handicrafts at 
home is comparatively small; the real difficulty of 
getting them to school is that they are employed in 
household work or minding the children. 

3068. (O’ Conor Don.) Are we to.take it from the 
evidence which you have given that. you, consider 
where school boards have been established, and where 
compulsory byelaws have; been agreed to, it is de- 
sirable to have two sets of, officers to look after the 
education of the children employed in, workshops and 
factories, one under the. school, board and one under 
the factory law ?—I am afraid that. there will be great 
difficulty in haying two.sets of masters,;,I think there 
will be more difficulty in, having two sets of masters 
than. in having two sets of employés. . .....) 

3069. And you would. not therefore coincide: with 
the opinion that all, the educational...requirements 
should be transferred. to the school board, and. taken 
away altogether from the factory,inspector ;. you do 
not. think that that. would! be. desirable.2—I. do. not 
think it would be desirable, unless you gave, the whole 
of the educational powers of, the factory inspectors. to 
the school. board. It. might work -then, but J, should 
prefer that: it remained, in the )present-hands. 

8070. (Mr. Brand.) You are probably. aware that 
when the Act of 1867 was first: passed the duties. of 


out the Factory Acts have certain inspectors to look to 
the machinery and'so' on. I think there ‘would be a 
great objection on ‘the’ part ‘of’ mariufacturers ‘to two 
sets of inspectors coming ‘into’ their factories: «I am 
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very anxious not to raise public Jepinion’ against. the 
educational provisions. 

8072. You would not, object:to the «visitor of the 
school board going into the factories, if he merely did 
soin order to see that all: the children im a’ certain 
district were attending school?—I ‘amafraid: if>that 
were the only step taken to get; the children to school 
that it would:be insufficient.’ Employers who infringe 
the law ought to be prosecuted... That is‘ much’ more 
effectual than prosecuting individual parents. . 

3073. (Chairman.)'‘In recommending ‘that n 
children under’ the age of 10 years should be employed 
in labour at all have you considered: the case of very 
humble industries like lucifer match-making in‘ which 
many children of a young age are at present employed, 
especially in» the east end of: Londoh ?=—We ‘have 
considered those and although there may be» cases of 
hardship; we think that on the whole jit is better to 
enact that ‘no labour of that kind should be under- 
taken: under» 10) years of ‘age: Some liné’ must bé 
drawn, and before the Workshop’ Alct was passed no 
line appeared to be drawn anywhere at all, so much 
so that I-was told by aclergyman‘a short time ago that 
he had seen a child of 14 months 6ld ‘actually working 
for its own living, helping to make match-boxes. 

3074. As a matter of fact we know that in certain 
tradesmany children have been earning wages between 
four and eight ?—Yes, and even younger than four. 

8075. Of course in proposing this'as a general rule 
you are far from saying that there may not be industries 
in which a special exception may be necessary ?—I 
should prefer to draw the line’ strictly at. 10, below 
which no childshould ‘be employed. \ L>think that 
there would be cases of hardship at first, but in the 
long run it would be very much for the physical benefit 
of the children. 

3076. At present you are carrying it out under your 
fourth byelaw ?—Yes, as far as we can. . 

3077. Do you think you are able ‘to carry it out at 
all generally ?—Yes, I think we have diminished the 
number of children actually employed in manual labour 


- below 10 years of age very largely. 


3078. (Str Charles Du Cane.) Would you make no 
exception in’ the event of a child being able to pass a 
certain educational standard ?—A‘child over 10 who is 
able to pass a certain educational standard is exempted 
under our byelaws. PF MES TORT . 

3079. I'mean under 10 yearsiof age ?—We have no 
such provision as that, it might be desirable to’ add it 
but it has not come before us. 
~ 8080. Do T understand you ‘to say that no matter 
what a child’s educational proficiency’ may be, you 
would not have that child employed before 10 ?—Not 
if I could help it. \Very few children could pass the 
fifth standard before they were 10, and if any could 
they’ would be exceptionally clever children, whom it 
would be a pity to remove from school so’soon. 

8081. (Chairman?) Should you desire to see as a 
practicable course, a provision that even at the age of 
10a child should’ not be employed unless it either 
had attended school for a certain period, or was able 
to pass a certain standard ?+—I donot think it is very 
much use to énact that a child should "be exempted 
after attending a certain number of times, unless that 
attendance at ‘school is continuous. 

3082. I meant, stipposing’ 10'to bé the age at which 
a child may begin’ to be employéd ‘as a half-timer in 
labour, should you desire to miake’even' such'an em- 
ployment contingent on ‘its having attended school 
either for ‘two or three ‘years ‘beforehand ?—Yes ; I 
think that'would be most ‘desirable: TOR 

3088. Do you think that that would be’ better: than 
requiring ‘a certain standard of proficiency ?+Per- 
sonally, I’ should’'say it would; because I think ‘that 
the real’ value of the attendance’ at‘school to that class 
of children’ is the’ discipline ‘of thé school ‘more’ than 
the actual learning which they get: qoe bot 

3084. Referring to’ your fourth * recommendation, 
with respect to the certificate of school attendance, have 
you had any complaints ‘of the trouble which is caused 
by thé? eértificates | required tihdér “the Factory ‘lor 
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Workshops Acts ?—It is not unfrequently the case 
that a parent who has been refused a half-time certifi- 
cate by members of the board, on the ground that he 
was in too good a position for it, has gone to the 
factory inspector and got what they call a factory 
inspector’s book, at any rate, the form of certificate in 
use by the factory inspector, and on the strength of 
that he has kept his child from whole time attendance. 
Several cases have come before my notice of that 
sort. 

3085. Referring to your seventh recommendation, do 
you find special difficulty in procuring the attendance 
at school of children employed as errand boys, and in 
unregulated industries ? — Yes, great difficulty, I 
should say. 

3086. Would not similar difficulties present them- 
selves under the Factory Acts?—I think that you 
would be able to prevent their employment to a great 
extent by small carmen, for instance, and people of 
that sort, if you were able to prosecute the employers. 
So far as the child is concerned, I do not know that 
you would be able to carry it further than the school 
board can carry it; but we should like to see a pro- 
vision under which the employers could be prosecuted. 

3087. Having compulsory powers, you can already 
require their attendance at school, but your difficulty 
arises chiefly on account of your having to proceed 
against the child instead of against the employer ?— 
Yes, and the fact that the child can earn more money 
than his parent can be fined. 

3088. Is there much difficulty found in your schools 
in carrying on the other classes owing to children 
attending only half-time who have received no pre- 
vious education ?—Now that our compulsory byelaws 
have been at work for nearly four years we are 
beginning to find that very few children of 10 years 
of age have not been to some school or other. I 
think it is almost unknown that a child has not been 
on the rolls of some school, and has not attended more 
or less up to 10 years of age. 

3089. Are we to understand that where they have 


had some grounding there is no great difficulty in . 


carrying on the half-timers with the other classes )— 
Except that it is objected to very much by the 
teachers on many grounds. It is more difficult for 
them to earn the grant for the school, and itis open to 
objection to put children who are only there for certain 
periods in the week along with children who are there 
continuously. There is a break in the course, and they 
keep back the other children, no doubt. 

3090. Do you think that the requirement of the 
Educational Department in respect of the standard 
according to age should be modified in the case of 
half-timers ?—I have not paid any attention to that 
point; it is rather out of my-department. The school 
board has the management of the schools, and the 
standard to which the children shall attain. I cannot 
say that I am prepared to give an answer to that 
question. 


3091. (To Mr. Croad.) Is it within your know- 


ledge that it is the requirement being uniform as 
regards the educational standard in respect of children 
of such age which renders the half-time unremunera- 
tive to the schoolmasters ?—Yes, that is so from the 
teacher’s point of view. They object to the half-time 
attendance partly, because, as Mr. Buxton said, they 
may suffer a loss of grant, partly because the half-time 
children keep the other children back, and again, be- 
cause the half-time children themselves drop in at 
irregular intervals, and have to be brought up in the 
back work, inasmuch as they do not usually attend in 
sufficient numbers, or sufficiently regularly, to be put 
in a separate class. I think it very undesirable for the 
Education Department to reduce the standard for half- 
timers. We ought rather to aim at making some 
arrangement -by which the half-timers should be in- 
structed separately, and perhaps receive greater atten- 
tion whilst they are under instruction. : 
3092. Has the difficulty arisen in sufficiently large 
dimensions to induce the school board to come to any 
opinion upon that subject >—Not yet; at present there 
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are not, and probably there will never be a very large » 
number of children in London under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts; but there will be an increasing 
number of children under our half-time byelaw, child- 
ren being excused for such purposes as domestic ser- 
vice, and so on, and for attending to children at home. 
The tendency of the byelaw will be to bring children 
into school at an earlier age, and to set them free for 
general work rather earlier than they are now set free. 
But at the present time, under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, the employers in London do not care to 
any very great extent to employ children under the 
age of 13. 

3093-5. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Buxton.) The 
difficulty as to aschool not earning any grant from 
the half-timers is met as regards the half-timers under 
the Factory Acts, is it‘not, by 150 attendances being 
deemed sufficient instead of 250 ?—That is the case 
with all half-timers, whether under the Factory Acts 
or under the byelaws. 

3096. With respect to errand boys, are they generally 
employed in considerable numbers by certain large 
employers, or-are they employed by ones and twos by 
a number of small employers?—There are seldom 
more than one or two errand /boys employed in one 
establishment. 

3097. Do any of the newspaper sellers employ a 
large number of boys, for instance, take the boys selling 
the Echo about the streets, and so on ?—There are a 
good many no doubt, but they are mostly employed in 
the morning and again in the evening, and go to 
school in the day time. I know of some cases of news- 
paper boys, who have been very irregular at school, 
but not many. 

3098. (Six C. Du Cane.) They are not engaged, 
as a general rule, all the day in selling newspapers ?— 
No, not under 13 ; they would be sure to come under 
our observation, if that was-done in any numbers. 

3099. There are-certain hours at which newspapers 
are issued, and between those hours I suppose they 
might attend school ?—Quite so. 

3100. (Mr. Brand.) With reference to the staff 
which should carry out the educational arrangements, 
may I call your attention to the law in Germany. In 
answer to a question which was put to him the other 
day, Mr. Mundella stated that in Germany “ the 
* schoolmaster has the entire control of the children 
“ till they are 14 years of age. The factory inspector 
“ has nothing to do with their education at all; he 
“ simply looks after the sanitary department, the 
*« fencing of the wheels, the condition of the factories, 
“ and the hours of labour, till the young persons reach 
“.18, They work 10 hours a day till they are 18, 
** and then all inspection ceases.” ‘They have in 
“ every village in Germany a municipal authority, 
“‘ who has control over the schools, what they call the 
* police of the peace, police not being understood in 
“ the narrow sense in which we use the term; that 
“‘ is to say, the officers are not mere policemen, but 
“they have the general regulation of the schools 
‘among other matters.” “ Kvery child in the town 
“is registered on the books of some school; those 
“ registers are posted daily, and the school officers are 
“ responsible for the attendance of those children till 
* the completion of their 14th year.” Supposing that 
you had, as you might have, in course of time a good 
average of the last census in London and throughout 
England, as they have in Germany, do not you think 
that the whole arrangements connected with the edu- 
cation of children might be carried out by the local 
school authorities ?—That quotation does not give me 
a very complete idea of the system in Germany. I 
should like to know whether the municipal authority 
has the right to enter the factories. I do not see how 
any authority can be complete for the purpose that has 
not the right to enter the factories, and to prosecute 
the owners of those factories in the case of an infringe- 
ment of the law. 

3102. (O’Conor Don.) If the register containing 
the names of the children and the dates of their birth, 
which are posted up in every town, be accurate, the 
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schoolmaster would know what children should be 
attending at school, and he has only to see that the 
children who are on his register do attend school, and 
if they do not to punish the parents, or have them 
summoned ?—No doubt he would be able to carry that 
out, so far as the parents of the children are con- 
cerned, and would have them punished, but that, as I 
said before, is not nearly so powerful a machinery to 
use as the right to prosecute the employer. And 
again, it is very important that he should be able to 
enter the factory to ascertain if a child being absent 
from school is absent because he is at work. A child 
may very often be absent from school on account of 
a slight illness, or something of that sort, and in that 
case the parent would not be liable to be prosecuted. 

3103. (Mr. Knowles.) But in that case you would 
be able to ascertain from the child or its parents why 
it had been absent from school ?—I am afraid our 
experience is that it is very difficult to get true in- 
formation from parents who are disobeying the law. 

3104. (Mr. Brand.) There might be this combina- 
tion between the school authority and the inspector of 
factories that where it was necessary to prosecute the 
school authority might inform the factory inspector of 
the breach of the law, leaving him to enforce the 
penalty ?>—We do that now in London. We have a 
form (delivering in the same) which the visitor sends to 
the factory inspector, and the factory inspector I think 
as arule follows it out in my experience. But that 
only refers to the individual case and it may be of use 
in that case; but that does not stop the mischief, 
because the employer may have 50 others of the same 
kind, and if you can stop him off you are stopping it 
at the fountain head. 

8105. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any statistics 
as regards the average number of half-timers now in 
board schools ?—None beyond those figures which we 
have given the Commission, which include only the 
board schools. 

3106. You are not able to answer whether there 
would be any practical difficulty in classing the half- 
timers so that they might receive separate instruction ? 
—At present there is a difficulty, because it is not 
on a large enough scale; but as I said just now, I 
know of one ease in which it has been done, and I 
think as our schools are completed, all of which have 
class rooms, it may be possible to carry out some 
system of classification in the eastern part of London 
especially. 

3107. Do you happen to know whether in the case 
in which it has been done it is working successfully, or 
not ?—I believe that it is successful so far as the 
children are concerned ; but I do not imagine that it is 
successful as far as the school is concerned, because 
it is very seldom that they can earn a grant for those 
children. 

3108-9. Classing the half-timers separately in that 
way would not remove the great objections that the 
masters entertain to receiving them ?—I do not think 
it would altogether. No doubt those children would 
still be more difficult to manage and more difficult to 
keep to the regular course than the children who are 
attending morning and afternoon daily. 

3110. Do you find that as a general rule they keep 
very much below the standard of full timers ?—Yes, 
I think so, they do not get on so fast, but if a child goes 
regularly to one school a day, I have no doubt that he 
gets very great good by it and he probably gets on 
more than half as fast-as.the children who attend the 
whole of their time. 

8111. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Do the teachers in 
any school decidedly prefer the half-time each day 
to the alternate days generally ?—I have no doubt that 
they would do so. It is the general opinion among 
those who have the management of schools that one 
attendance a day is very much better than on the two 
or three first days of the week. 

3112. In which form is half-time education generally 
taken in the London schools, the alternate day or the 
half-day ?—The half-day. We have aimed at that as 
much as we can and I think we haye been very suc- 
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cessful in getting it done, and the reason of that is that 
a great number of children who are employed half-time 
are employed as I said in househeld work and there- 
fore it is easier for them to be at school for a part of 
each day than to be at school the whole of one day and 
absent the whole of the next. 

3113. (Chairman.) Can you tell the Commission 
what number of officers of the class of school visitors 
you have ?—200. 

3114, Is that 200 for the population of the Metro- 
politan district >—Yes. 

3115. The limits of the school board are the same, 
are they not, as the Metropolitan Board of Works ?— 
Almost identical; roughly speaking it is the same in 
population, about 3,500,000 I suppose. 

3116. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Do you find ‘the work- 
ing of the compulsory byelaw becoming easier with 
time or increasing in difficulty ?—In one way it is 
increasing in difficulty because the cases which now 
come before us are the most obstinate cases. The 
comparatively simple cases have been dealt with, and 
I believe are at school. We have increased the average 
attendance at efficient schools from 170,000 to 270,000, 
and now the residuum consists of children who are 
already attending ineflicient schools and children who 
are at work, and a few children that are entirely 
neglected, the street class. Our difficulty now is 
much more with irregular attendance than with chil- 
dren who are entirely absent. 

3117. Have you had any difficulty in London caused 
by children under the Factory and Workshops Act 
attending inefficient schools and pleading that as a 
fulfilment of the law ?—Great difficulty. A large 
number of schools have been either closed or in the 
case of ragged schools, where they were pretty good 
buildings, transferred to us, in which case we have 
made them efficient, and we have counted that a fresh 
provision of schools in those cases. But there-are a 
great many dame schools still left, and it is very diffi- 
cult to get the children away from them. They mostly 
pay rather a higher fee than in the Jarge national 
schools, and many people think that it is more aristo- 
cratic to send their children to them. 

3118: Some of those schools, I presume, are not 
very particular as to requiring regular attendance ?— 
No. There are cases in which children are sent to 
those schools expressly to avoid the interference of the 
visitor, because they decline to give us a certificate of 
attendance. 

3119. You would remedy this difficulty by insisting 
on attendance at efficient schools ?—Yes, as far as we 
can do. 

3120. You mean under the Workshops Act ?—No, 
under our own byelaws we do that. 

3121. But you would also amend the Factory and 
Workshops Acts by requiring attendance at efficient 
schools ?—Yes. In the sixth recommendation that we 
have made we have asked that the 15th section of the 
Act of last session should be made more general. 

3122. (Chairman.) Have you anything further 
which you would like to state to the Commission ?— 
Perhaps I might, add, with regard to the last recom- 
mendation, as to the staff of factory inspectors, I 
observe by the last half-yearly report of the factory 
inspectors that there are only two sub-inspectors and 
two assistants for the whole of London. That, in my 
opinion, is quite inadequate even for carrying out the 
Factory Acts, without any regard to the Workshops 
Act, and I believe that those inspectors go beyond 
London and take in a ‘part of the home counties. I 
know that in a case which was brought before me in 
Essex it was the same inspector that we had in the 
‘Tower Hamlets. And with regard to that case I should 
like to say, as showing how little the Acts are really 
worked in London, that that is the only case that I 
have been able to hear of during the last three or four 
years of an employer being prosecuted for an infringe- 
ment of the educational provisions, and both the 
inspector and superintendent of the visitors in the 
east end of London say that they have es of no 
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casé at all of ‘the kind since they ‘Were tippointed four” ployer’ goes, not’ becatsé thé inspector's are at all want- 


years ago. I mention that as showing that the thing ing in energy, I believe they are most active in their 
is really not carried out so far as prosecuting the em- work, but that the staff is really inadequate. 
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The witnesses withdrew. 


‘The Reverenp Hucu Smytu examined. 


3123. ( Chairman.) You are tke vicar of Houghton 
Regis, in Bedfordshire, I think ?—Yes, and J am 
chairman of the Luton bench of magistrates. — 

3124. Previous to which you were incumbent of a 
parish near Wakefield ?— Yes. 


3125. You have paid a great deal of attention have’ 


you not’to the education and condition of the work- 
people in your neighbourhood ?>—-Yes, [have. ~ _ 

8126. You aré well acquainted with the condition 
of the straw-plaiting trade, which is the staple of your 
district >—Yes, very well. 

3127. There is considerable improvement, is there 
not, in the habit of working children at an early age ? 
—Yes, a very great improvement; I have been in the 
neighbourhood 19 years, and I can say that the im- 
provement is very considerable indeed. 

8128. Is there a large number of children employed 
in the straw-plait trade attending as half-timers in 
school >—Yes ; a very large proportion in my own 
parish and in some parishes, but the Act is very un- 
equally worked in different localities. In my own 
parish the number of children who were at school 
before any Act upon the subject was passed was about 
80, and now the average attendance is something like 
200, and the number of children who are ‘in attend- 
ance must be above 250. PETE 

3129. What proportion of children in your own 
parish are attending on the half-time system ?—I can 
hardly give that accurately. There are two schools-in 
the parish but there are a large number of half-timers. 

3130. Do you find that they can work with the 
classes of whole time children?—The proportion is 
so great that they form the majority at the school after 
eight years of age. The difficulty which we have is 
this, that they are, required to pass the same examina- 
tion as full time children, and it‘is at present quite 
impossible that they should do so. After the half- 
time system has gone on for a few years it may be 
done, but at present it is quite impossible, and the in- 
spectors do not make any allowance. That makes a 
very considerable difficulty, and’ the consequence is 
that the reports are bad, and the mistress or master 
gets very much discouraged: In point of fact, the 
inspectors of workshops ‘and the inspectors of schools 
do not work together at all. An inspector of schools 
very often tells the mistress.“ This. is, a half-time 
“ school, you will make, nothing .of it, you will get 
‘“‘ bad reports, and the sooner: you get out of it, the 
“ better.” On two. occasions I have lost mistresses 
from that very cause. . BIE Y 

3181. You get the children to attend for a few 
hours on each day of the week, do you not f—Yes. I 
am speaking now merely of my own parish, it has been 
adopted ‘in some others, but when first the Act was 
passed, seeing that it was a new thing, I went to the 
owners of the plaiting schools and I made an arrange- 
ment with them that they should close their plaiting 
schools in the afternoons and that the children should 
then come as half-timers to the National and the British 
schools. They would come for 24 hours on four days 
in a week. Nominally they attend five, but usually 
they do not come more than just the numberof hours 
that I required, and that has facilitated the attendance 
of the children very much, because unless they plait at 
home there is nothing for them to do in the after- 
noons, 

3132. But it was through your influence that you 
were able to get. their labour made to suit their school 
attendance ?—Yes, it was. 

3183. The result of their school attendance would 
be even more unsatisfactory, if they were attending 


irregularly, 10 hours a week under the Workshops — 


Act ?—Yes,;in this way that it very much facilitates 
the power of the inspector, because if the plaiting 


schools were open morning and afternoon, and they 
were making thair attendance at one time or the other, 
it ‘would be much less easy to’ know whether they: 
were making the real time or not: He would still 
have the certificates to fall back upon, but that would 
be'all that he would have." | ROG 7307 Yee 

3134. Should you think it very desirable that’ the 
daily attendance should be ‘made the rule of half-time’ 
under the Workshops Act as it-is under the Factories 
Act ?—I think so, because the’ change of employment. 
enables the children to work ‘longer without fatigue. 
The oné is a rest to the other: If it were possible’ to’ 
prohibit plaiting at all during certain’ hours, either at 
home or in the schools during the afternoons, I 
believe that ‘there would be very little to complain of 
in the ‘attendance for that time. At present those’ 
that plait at home evade altogether the restriction, and 
those are the children that do not attend. You see 
plaiting is a thing which can be done, if-a parent 
chooses to take the trouble of looking’ after it himself, 
as well at’ home as at the plaiting school, and those 
parents who wish to evade’ the law make their chil- 
dren plait at home and then no certificates ‘are ‘re-’ 
quired. : pled 

3135. Then the enforcement of school attendance is 
almost the only check upon the labour of children if 
they are employed at home ?—Yes, there is‘no clieck' 
at present, because a certificate ‘would be required, 
but that the inspector never goes into the cottages: 
There are a great number of plaiting schools. The 
plaiting school originated in this way, that the mother 
was either sewing her hats in a‘hat factory or a bonnet 
factory, or that she did not choose’ to exercise the 
amount of compulsion that was necessary to get the 
plait out of the ‘children. The mother would not 
make the child work ‘so hard as the plaiting’ school 
mistress. 

- 8136; ‘Then ‘the plaiting school was merely forcing 
thé ‘children ?—Yes, exactly. ° ‘The mother? tells ‘the 
plaiting’ school mistress how many yards of) plait’ the 
child must do, and the plaiting school’ mistress niakes 
her do it. ; 1 att aag 

3137. Did you ever know a plaiting school in which 
any real instruction was given in education ?—I tried 
that myself when J first camé there in rather a large 
school, but we found that the plait, ifthe attention of 
the ‘child was drawn off, was loose and not’ so well 
done, and that it would not fetch the same price in the 
market as the plait done in a regular plaiting school. 

3138. In the old fashioned * plaiting’ schools’ was 
there any real education ?—None at all. "The mistress 
simply produced:so many yards’ of ' plait at the end of 
the day for each child. saath 

3139. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Was there no pretence 
made of any education being given ?—I never knew 

Of BBs). aig Cea 

3140, There is no pretence of even the simplest 
instruction ?—Not in any school that IT have known. 

It is simply a plait manufactory only’ that there is no 
machinery. sc . 

3141, (Chairman.) The working of childrén below 
a certain age is now prevented or tried‘to be pre- 
vented, is it not ?>—Yes, the limit is eight, but’ we do 
not enforce it above seven. Unless the children begin 
to plait very early they never become very good 
plaiters, the fingers must get into it when they are 
also quite young. 

3142. Is there a disposition among the population 
to evade the law and carry on those working establish- 
ments secretly ?—Not amongst the better part of the 
population, there is amongst what you may call the 
residuum, and by them certainly very strong’ efforts 
are made 'to evade the law, ‘by plaiting at home and 
running the risk’ of a summons: "(°° OW &@ cones 
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8143; Do. you think»:that/ any of.those ) plaiting 
eptaliliclinichis! are. carried, on. covertly ?—No. “They 
would be carried: on. covertly in this way that there is 
always’ a very considerably: larger number | of children 
than there ought to. be in. the room, which jis, very 
crowded, and if the inspector comes in at the front 
door a number of children would: go out, atthe back, 


and in that/way itis’ done povantly but b da not ‘think } 


there is an thing else. » 


3144. Do you: think. that the: pale 4 isi able, to 


ascertain» whether: the. law is observed.?—No, Iam 


quite sure that he is not to any satisfactory extent, , 


especially with regard to those.-that» plait: at: home. 


The numberof inspectors:are’ very few, and. then;; 


although they may attend «the. one, or. two . plaiting 
schools that there are in the. district the: children. that 


are in private houses: cannot be- touched.’ A) man in 


the position of an inspector: will ‘not, and cannot be 
expected to run after them in the Lent aie that he 
can catch themes «)./01) 


8145. Are: ou sufficiently poupinizitd with the cir 


cumstanees of the times in your district to say whether) 
you believe the Act to be: much:evaded in the small 
workshops ?—I am quite sure it is. We very seldom 
have a case) before the magistrates; and when there is 
# ease a conviction very: seldom follows. :It is hardly 
possible for the “arlargsed situated as'he is: to get ai 
case up. 

3146. Hive you: reason: to beibte that there, are 
frequent cases‘of evasion‘of the law which: escape the 
notice of the inspector Senter re aoe is no 
doubt about that. ooo | 

3147. You have decided reason to know that 2 
Yes, decided reason." \: 

3148. What would ;be : (your: ‘opinion as te the best 
means of ‘enforcing the law: in this mass of small 
workshops ?—I think that the only: way would’ be to 
have a class ‘of sub-inspectors * something like the 
school board visitors in London, who should take. dis- 
trict-and work under the ® inspector: 


out satisfactorily, I’mean that it. should bea class of 
man equivalent to a sergeant of police, or something of 
that kind, at — BOSS a week, or something. of that 
sort. 

3149. The’ same: hag of men.as-act as school board 
visitors P—Yes, very much the same class. 

3150. Do you think that'it would be resented by the 
people employed in those industries, that. such a class 
of people should be going in and ‘out amongst them 
regulating’ their trade ?—I do not think they »would 


like it, but they would get accustomed to it in time; I: 


do not think that there would be any resistance tovit 
at all. I have seen now three methods of inspection 
since I have been in the district. . The first was under 
the police, and that wasin my own district carried-out 
thoroughly, and the people, submitted to. it .very good 
humouredly, and [think that, there, was nothing to, be 
desired then, 1 think the,, whole was accomplished, 
but the inspectors of police complained very much that 
the men, were taken away from their other duties, and 
they were very much opposed to it... Then there came 
the second phase of it which was that it. was left for 
a short time, I. think for a year, or something like that, 
to the local. authorities, and nothing was done then 
at all., It all fell. back, again, and got as bad as ever. 
Then the present system was adopted and:that is a 
great improvement upon what it was for merly, but, it 
is nothing like so, fully. carried out as it was when the 
police were employed. 

3151. What class of officers did the local authorities 
employ Femi ten did not employ any. They never raat 
the Act into force. — 

3152. Not in any part of your ‘district 2—No. 

3153. I saw at Luton a man who said’he had been 
an. inspector under the local authority and who seemed 
to know a good deal about it, and this man said that 
he had been the local inspector ‘when the Workshops 
Act was worked by the local. authority ¢ ?—Then he 
never brought a case ‘before the magisrates, that F can 
say, and there’ must have been very great evasion of 
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I do not think. 
that it is work that any gentleman would ever carry: 
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the law; Iam, speaking merely of my own parish. Rev. H. Smith, 


Luton is under a local board, and very likely the local 
board were obliged to appoint an inspector, but the 
Act was simply a dead letter. That we can be sure of 
because there were. no prosecutions, but there is a 
school board at, Luton now. 

3154. How many local officers do you think would 
be required to,enforce the Acts in your district ?— 
You would,require one at Luton ; there would be one 
required for the district of Dunstable and Leighton, 
and I think. about two others.. I think four would 
cover the straw-plaiting district. 

3155..Do ‘you remember what population that 
would, include ?—I cannot give you any figure. I 
went over the matter-very carefully with Mr. Baker, 
and four inspectors was. the figure that. we arrived at. 
I got,,a;return for him for every parish where there 
was any amount of straw-plaiting. 

3156. How many poor law unions would it include ? 
—That. I could hardly tell you; I think about four, 
but [am not quite sure upon that point. ' 

3157: Would it-reach; say from Hitchin. to. Ayles- 
bury: ?—It would not go to Aylesbury ; it would reach 
Leighton and some consider able distance beyond, and 
it would go to Hitchin, but- Ido not think Aylesbury 
was included: 

3158. There is a good deal of. straw- plaiting done 
at Hitchin, is there not P-+ Yes, 

3159. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it work. that the 
children go on with in after life, after they are grown 
up Pp—A proportion of them do, but the boys as a rule 
go:to agricultural labour afterwards, and the number 
of men who are employed in plaiting is decreasing ; 
still there area considerable number, . ‘The number of 
the women who plait also is decreasing because of the 
large amount of plait that,is-introduced from China 
at a: lower rate;iand all:the better class of working 
people become bonnet'sewers:and make the plaits into 
hats ‘and:bonnets. 

8160. The mere work of plaiting is done by chil- 
dren ?—Yes, it is:done by children. 

- 8161s Up :to what: age do they continve in it ?— 
Not after 13. 

_3162. What sort of wages do they earn ?—It varies 
extremely. .. It is a very fluctuating trade, fluctuating 
at different times of the year.» For the plait I should 
think they would begin at 2s. a week when they were 
10 years old‘‘and: they would earn on to about 5s. or 
6s. a.week.: An adult plaiter will make about 1s, 2d. 
a day on an average.» Adult: hat sewers and bonnet 
sewers earn from 10s. to 25s., with an average of 
about 15s. a week during the season, but then the 
season only lasts about six months in the year, and 
then comes:a slack time. 

3168. Is the: work hard for those children ?—No, 
not at all hard; it is the confinement that is trying to 
them. Those plaiting schools are cottages, and the 
number that are. crowded into each cottage is too 
large: 

3164. Is it often detrimental to their health ?—No, 
I do‘not think’ that it is, especially now that: there is 
a shange in the'time ; the children are much healthier 
since it was broken’ into by the afternoon half-time 
school. 

3165. I understood you to say that in consequence 
of the Workshops Act only requiring 10 hours attend- 
ance at school’ a week the usual custom ‘was only to 
attend four days inthe week ?—Four days of 24 
hours. 

3166. I suppose there would be no practical incan- 
venience in making that four days five, bringing up 
the requirement under the Workshops Act to that 
under’ the Factories Act'?—No, only that it would 
compel them to attend every day, ‘and there are various 
ciréumstances ‘which may make it inconvenient, for 
them to attend every day in the week. It would be 
rather sharp to require the whole five days in every 
case... 

3167,, But, ‘regular. attendance at. school every day 
would considerably compensate for attending half-time 
instead of whole time ?—Undoubtedly ; but, we of 
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course a wet afternoon or accidents of that kind, it 
would be rather hard if they were not allowed to work 
during the succeeding week unless they had made five 
afternoons, I think. 

38168. As it is, it is the universal rule that they 
should attend only four days ?—I would not say uni- 
versal, but the general rule. 

3169. Do those children attend the four days more. 
generally than the ordinary full timers ?—Yes, they do 
undoubtedly. 

3170. That is some compensation for the half-time ? 
—Yes, that is some, certainly. 

3171. You have recommended a system of sub- 
inspection; could not the object which you hope to 
attain by that system of sub-inspectors be equally well 
obtained if compulsory attendance at school was re- 
quired up to a certain age and half time subsequently ? 
—Decidedly ; but you must have officers of some sort 
to compel attendance. — 

3172. In that case you would have visitors ap- 
pointed by the school authority ?—Yes, only then it 
would come, I suppose, to the local authority, and 
unless you have very large boards, and there is a con- 
siderable either nominated or ex officio element in the 
boards, I have no faith in the plaiting district in any 
local efforts being made to procure compulsion. 

3173. Have you any school boards in your neigh- 
bourhood ?— Yes, one at Luton, but that has only been 
in existence about two years; they have adopted the 
compulsory byelaws, but I can only say that they 
have never brought a case before the justices. 

3174. You do not know whether their action has 
had any great effect upon the schools ?—-I fancy not.* 

3175. (Chairman.) Have you heard of any case of 
the magistrates in that district deciding that a straw 
plait school was a school within the meaning of the 
Act ?—No, I have not, not in the district immediately 
about us. J should think that it would be impossible 
so to decide that a straw plait school was a public 
elementary school. 

3176. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You think that a law 
requiring full attendance up to 10 would be felt a hard- 
ship ?—Yes, I think that it would be impracticable in 
the straw plait district unless you wanted to destroy 
the straw plait trade in England altogether. 

3177. Do you consider the trade a benefit to your 
parish, or would the people be nearly as well off with- 
out it ?—A great many people differ from me, but I 
consider upon the whole that it is a benefit, at least 
with the present state of wages for the labouring 
man. I think that as compared with agricultural 
labour for the women the comparison is quite in favour 
of the straw plait and the bonnet sewing combined. 

3178. Are the wages of agricultural labourers very 
low in the straw plait district ?—They are 12s. a 
week. 

3179. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not they get their house 
in addition, and a garden also?—No, not in the dis- 
trict around me. There are some labourers who get 
13s. a week. 

3180. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you seen any- 
thing of the working of the Agricultural Children 
Employments Act ?—No, it is entirely a dead letter. 

3181. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you see any reason why 
those children should not be limited to commence work 
at 10, as under the Factories Act of 1874 ?—I think 
that they could not get their fingers into the plaiting 
unless they began earlier than that. I think that 8 is 
almost too late ; I think 7 is about the age. It is the 
lightest possible work. 

3182. Could you suggest any check that the in- 
spectors could have by any means on those children 
who are working at their own homes ?—Nothing 
beyond either compulsory attendance at school, which 
would, of course, obviate it, or the employment of sub- 
inspectors, who would not mind looking into cottages 
in a way that the present inspectors would. not do. 


* The school board at Luton took their first case before the 
magistrates on Monday 14th June, and are now, I am told, 
considerably infrencing the attendance at school. 
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3183. (O’Conor Don.) Are there many women 
employed in the workshops in your district ?—Yes, 
they are exclusively women in the workshops where 
the hats and bonnets are made, except the men who 
are in a different department, and block the hats and 
bonnets. . ; 

3184. You would not be in favour of any further 
restriction upon the hours of work of the women ?— 
No, I think that restriction, if it was carried out as it 
is in the north now would be quite unsuitable to the 
bonnet sewers. ‘They are an entirely different class 
of women. A Dunstable sewer is as different from a 
north country girl as you can imagine. They are 
more of the class of milliners. There was a case the 
other day which will show the class of girl, which 
occurred at the Dunstable bench. A girl complained 
very much of the inspector having been rude to her, 
and it turned out that the offence was, as he said, 
that he called the girl a straw girl instead of a young 
lady, which she said she was always accustomed to be 
called. That will give you an idea of the stamp of 
the people ; they are delicate in ‘their ways and very 
much the class of milliners. If they were forced to 
begin work at 6 oclock on a winter’s morning it 
would be excessively cruel; 8 0’clock is quite early 
enough for them to begin. There are a great number 
of them that come in from the small tradesmen and 
farmers round, and they take lodgings, where they 
have, perhaps, a single bed-room, so that there is no 
advantage whatever in letting them leave off work 
early ; in fact it is a disadvantage, because then they 
are thrown with the evening upon their hands and 
nothing to do. 

3185. What hours do they generally work ?—I think 
their present plan is from 8 to 8 (Iam not quite sure), 
with an hour’s extension during the busy period. 

3186. ( Chairman.) Some I think are working from 
half-past 8 to half-past 8, and some even from 9 to 9? 
—Yes, most of them work™till 9 now, from 8 in the 
morning, but that is only for a short time ; it will be 
over in about a fortnight. 

3187. (O’Conor Don.) Do they do over-work at 
home ?—The industrious ones or the needy ones do, 
but as a rule they make enough not to do it I think, 
unless there is a press of work at the manufactory, 
and they do it at request as a favour to the manu- 
facturers. 

3188. I suppose that any change by law in the 
hours of work would be regarded by them as a griev- 
ance rather than a benefit?—Yes, I think it would. 
The work then is so spasmodic, that although it is 
rather severe for a time it has not the same effect 
upon them as it would have if it went on all the year 
round. ; 

3189. (Chairman.) They work by the piece do they 
not ?>— Yes, ‘ 

3190. (O’Conor Don.) I am not sure whether you 
stated what salary you. would pay to this inferior class 
of inspector ?—I think that about 30s. a week, or a 


- Jittle over that, would be sufficient. 


3191. Do you think that that would secure the 
services of men who would be above suspicion of being 
tampered with by the employers in one wity or other ? 
—It is not like men who have to go amongst large 
manufacturers with large incomes. So far as the straw 
plait goes they are all poor people, and they have no 
power to bribe. 

3192. The employers are all poor people, are they ? 
—In the straw plait schools the plait goes back to the 
parent and the parent sells it. As for the large fac- 
tories, of course the inspector would take them as he 
does now. I am speaking of the smaller places where 
just a few are employed. 

3193. (Mr. Knowles.) You would suggest that this 
inferior inspector before taking action should report to 
the inspector ?—Yes, of course. He would get up his 
case much better than the inspectors are able to do 
now. 

3194. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any other in- 
dustries in your district besides straw plaiting and 
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agriculture in which women and children are employed ? 
—No, nothing except agricultural employment. 

3195. You consider that the Agricultural Children’s 
Act has been a dead letter ?—Yes, entirely. 

3196. Do you consider that the attendanc2 of children 
at school in purely agricultural districts is worse as a 
rule than where the straw plaiting goes on ?—I have 
never had any experience of any purely agricultural 
district, so that I cannot tell you. 

3197. Are the number of children employed in 
straw plaiting decreasing or otherwise in your dis- 
trict >—They push them into the sewing now, and. 
making of hats and bonnets as soon as they can, and I 
think upon the whole the number is decreasing, on 
account of the introduction of the China plait. 

3198. I suppose there is no chance of the employ- 
ment dying out altogether so far as you can. see ?— 
No, I cannot see that. I think that the plait that is 
at present produced from China cannot be produced 
any cheaper, but if it was to be produced at any lower 

‘rate than it is now it would no doubt extinguish the 
trade in that district. 

3199. I suppose that it is an employment which 
merely requires the children to sit still and exercise 
their powers of some manual dexterity ?—The children 
are made to sit still in order to get the work done. It 
may be when they are older that they do not sit so 
still but they do the work walking about. 

8200. Would it be possible in any way to combine 
elementary instruction simultaneously with the opera- 
tion of straw plaiting ?—I have tried that, but if you 
take off the attention of the child from the plait to any 
great degree the plait becomes loose and will not pro- 
duce so much money, and it is an inferior plait. 

3201. In fact the one or the other must so materially 
suffer that it would be impossible to combine the two? 
—Yes, you would be much more likely to get a good 
result by letting them devote themselves to plaiting 
at one time, and devote themselves to education the 
other part of the time. ‘ 

3202. (Chairman.) Is it not the case that you have 
this trade carried on in a manner that illustrates the 
disparity between the several Acts regulating labour ? 
—Yes. 

8208. At present you have one class employed 
working under the Factory Act and another class 
employed, also a tolerably large one, working under 
the Workshops Act, and then you have a great mass 
of very small workshops some of which are employed 
by the large factory employers bringing in their work 
and selling it to them, is that so within your know- 
ledge ?>—Yes, that is so, but the large employer has © 
no responsibility whatever as regards the small work- 
shop. The man simply brings his goods and sells 
them over the counter to him, he knows nothing further. 
The irregularity occurs in the smaller places. The 
large producers would not condescend, I am sure, to 
infringe the law. In fact, one of our most active 
magistrates, Mr. Welsh, is a large employer. 

8204. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In your opinion is 
there any reason why the large factories should be 
placed under closer restrictions by law than the small 
workshops ?—No, decidedly the other way; the small 
workshops require more looking after and more re- 
strictions than the large ones. 

8205. But at present the restrictions under the 
Factory Act are much more severe than those under 
the Workshops Act ?— Yes, and much more stringently 
exercised, because of course the mspector goes to the 
larger ones. 

3206, And you would recommend that, as far as 
possible, the law as to workshops should be assimi- 
lated to that regulating factories >—Decidedly. 

3207. At what age do the children in your district 
usually go to agricultural work ?—So far as they are 
employed, they go very early, at 9 or 10 years old. 

3208. At present if they work on the land their 
education ceases earlier than if they are engaged on 

_ the plaiting?—Yes, certainly ; but the number em- 
ployed in agriculture is comparatively small compared 
to those in the straw plaiting. 
36769. 
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3209. Have you ever considered whether the Sys- 
tem of half-time attendance at school should be en- 
forced for agricultural children?—That is a very 
difficult question. I think that the only plan would 
be to have relays, where there was a sufficient num-. 
ber of them, to have one set working one week anc 
another another. 

3210. (O’Conor Don.) You stated, in answer to 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, that you would recom- 
mend workshops being brought under the operation 
of the Factory Acts. Would you recommend that the 
workshops in your district should be brought under 
the operation of the Factory Act of last session, which 
diminishes the hours of labour ?—I do not think that 
the Act, if it limits the hours of labour between the 
prescribed hours of 6 and 6, is a good one. I think it 
would not work at all well, either for the one or for 
the other, 

3211. In what particular points would you like to 
see the restrictions upon the workshops increased >— 
I thinkgit is more in the inspection than anything else, 
and also with regard to the number who are employed 
in a given area; but it is more a matter of inspection 
and enforcing the existing law than of any new pro- 
vision. I think that the existing law would work 
very well if it were properly enforced. 

3212. Do you think that by any alteration in the 
law as to inspection, except the one that you have 
recommended with regard to the appointment. of those 
inferior to inspectors, 'the workshops can be really 
brought under the same supervision as the factories ? 
—No, I think not. I think it is only by the employ- 
ment of sub-inspectors. 

3213. Would you consider that the appointment of 
those sub-inspectors, without any alteration whatso- 
ever in the law, would be sufficient. to accomplish the 
results which you desire to see attained >—It would 
make a very great improvement, there is no doubt 
about it. 

8214. But it would not be sufficient P—I should 
think it would pretty nearly be sufficient, and I think 
that very satisfactory results would be produced. 

3215. You stated at the commencement of your 
evidence that you considered that a great improve- 
ment had taken place in the condition of children and 
young persons employed in this work in your district, 
do you attribute that improvement to the operation 
of the Workshops and the Factories Acts P—Yes, to a 
very great extent, 

3216. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any informa- 
tion to give the Commission as regards the general 
sanitary condition of the places of employment ?—The 
large ones are generally very fair, but the small ones 
are very bad indeed, beginning with the plaiting 
schools, which are the worst of all, in which you have 
20 or 30 children in a room, which, according to the 
requirements for a school ought not to have more than 
six or seven, and so with regard to the rooms where 
the women sew ; in the small establishments you will 
have seven or eight in a small cottage room. 

_ 8217. Can you give us any information as.to how 
often they may or may not be visited by the sub- 
inspector ?—As much as three or four months inter- 
venes between the visits. 

3218. Are you speaking equally of the small and 
the large places of employment ?—I am speaking of 
the district generally. It will perhaps be as much as 


‘three months before an inspector comes to a village 


particularly. If you look over the area of our present 
inspectors, you will see that that must be so. 

3219. And does he then visit every place of em- 
ployment ?—No, he makes surprise visits where he 
can ; but as soon as he comes to a village he is of 
course thoroughly well known, and it is very soon 
telegraphed over the village. 

8220. (Chairman.) His coming is pretty well 
known ?—Yes, after he has been to one place. 

3221. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you see any difficulty in 
assimilating the inspection of those places to the 
Factory Act of 1874, with the modification that the 
children should be allowed to commence work at 
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either 7 or 8, such as you have described, and then to 
work their hours any time between 6 and 6, 7 avd 7, 
8 and 8, or 9 and 9?—That would do very well. 

3222. You do not see any difficulty in assimilating 
Jt to the Factory Act of 1874, with those modifica- 
tions P—No, I do not. 

3223. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That would reduce 
the hours of work per week from 60 to 564 ?—Yes ; 
but according to the present Act for a short time, 
there is a power of extension which would meet that. 

3224. (O' Conor Don.) As a rule do you think it 
would be desirable, and that it would be agreeable to 
the women in the district that those restrictions should 
be made in the number of hours per week that they 
should work ?—I think that they would be very sorry 
if it was carried out just during the very busiest time, 
and I.think that that power that there is, is a very 
wholesome one of extending the hours of work when 
there is a spasmodic demand. 

3225. Do you consider that the hours which they 
now are able to work under ordinary circumstances 
by law are excessive, and that they ought to be re- 
duced ?—They would be excessive as they are work- 
ing now at this particular time if it was to go for the 
year round, but it is only for a very short time. 

3226. I do not mean by the word “now,” the 
present moment, but I mean the legal hours which they 
ean work now ordinarily throughout the year, 60 hours 
a week, as Lord Cavendish has referred to; do you 
consider that those hours are excessive ?—Not for this 
particular employment. 

3227. You would not therefore recommend that the 
limits should be reduced to 56 hours a week ?—I have 
hardly considered that point. I scarcely think that it 
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would be necessary, It comes to the same thing, 
from the power that they have of increasing it during 
a particular time. During half the year they do not 
work anything like that time. 

3228. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are the regulations 
allowing certain hours for meals generally observed ? 
—Yes, I think they are generally carried out. 

3229. Even in workshops as well as in factories P— | 
No; I should think that all rules are rather lightly 
regarded in the workshops. The children have their 
regular play hours and the meal times in the factories. : 

3230. How many hours do you think the children 


‘used to work before the passing of the Workshops 


Act ?—When I first came into the district they used 
to work from about 8 to 12, and from 2 to 5 and then 
again a couple of hours in the evening. 

$231. And do they work those long hours now on 
the fifth day, on which they attend school ?—No; I 
have hardly made myself understood with regard to 
the fifth days. It is not, that the whole of the chil- 
dren stay away one day in five, but one child may miss 
Monday, and another child may miss Tuesday, and 
sO on. 

3232. Did you tell us how many hours they now 
actually work in the straw plaiting ?—I said that when 
I first came there used to be evening school as well, 
but that does not exist now. 

8233. So that generally speaking they only work 
from 8 to 12?—From 8 to 12, and a couple of hours 
sometimes in the afternoon after school is over, that is 
to say from half-past 4, for a couple of hours. 

3234. That is a good deal for a child of seven, is it 
not, in addition to two or three hours of schooling 
—But.the very young children would not do that. 


The witness withdrew. . 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. — 
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3235. (Chairman.). You are managing director of 
the ‘Hour ” newspaper and the publisher, editor, and 
proprietor of the “ Warrington Guardian ” ?—Yes, but 
it is in connection with the latter that I wish to give 
evidence. I have had a partner for a short time back, 
who is practically editor and publisher. 

3236. Will you state the particular matter which 
you wish to bring before the Commission ?—I am the 
inventor of a machine for setting up type by steam, 
and to make it practically valuable it. is necessary 
to employ a good deal of female labour, so far as small 
towns are concerned, and with the view of carrying out 
my invention I fitted up somewhat extensive premises 
for a small town at Warrington three or four years ago, 
and I have had somewhere about 25 young women at 
work, ranging from 15 years of age up to 21, The 
young women of Warrington have taken very kindly 
to the work, and my partner and I have not. the 
slightest. difficulty in. getting as many as,might be 
necessary, even if the number were doubled, but we 
find a most serious difficulty in our keeping those that 
we have at present, from the fact that we cannot work 
them later than 8 o’clock at night, and what we 
specially wish is to be able to work them at least one 
night a week up to 10 or 12 o’clock, and on the follow- 
ing day we shotild not require their attendance at all. 
The night that I allude to is the publishing night, sa 
friday night. 

3237. (Mr. Knowles.) Willyou state what time you 
would require them in the morning ?—Not sooner than 


8 o’clock ; 9 would do, or even 10 o’clock; it is the 
two or three last hours at night when telegrams come, 
in that their labour is so valuable. aire 

3238. (Chairman.) You would*not desire to work 
them more than the statutory number of hours, as you 
wish, except one night in the week ?—-Only one night 
a week. 

3239. And you wish that your hours might be be- 
tween 10 and 10, or even between 12 and 12 ?—Yes; 
they would be all the more valuable from 12 to 12. 
At present we are only able to use them practically for 
book work and not newspaper work. ds 

3240. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand that 
night to be invariably Friday night ?—In my special 
case-it is, but other newspapers have different days of 
publishing. My Warrington paper is a weekly one. 

3241, Is not Saturday naturally a half-holiday ?— 
Yes, it. would be a half-holiday under any circum- 
stances. 

3242. I ask that question because you said that the 
next day you would not require them to work at all, so 
that would be only tantamount to giving up half a 
day’s work ?—Yes, that would be all; but if it were 
any other day of the week they could be done without 
altogether on the following day in the case of a weekly 
newspaper. 

3243, (Mr. Knowles.) Would not your suggestion 
apply to all the country places where weekly papers 
were issued ?—I think it would apply to them all. 
What we feel very keenly is that in bookbinding 
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places, they can work young people till 10 or 12, I am 
not sure which, one day a week, or one day a month 
in the busy time, but we cannot, and of course there 
are barmaids and all those people where they ‘can " 
work them until past midnight. Quite lately I had a 
communication from my partner at Warrington to say 
that we must give over, he thought, taking on young 
women, as some of them who were 2], were expecting 
to be paid more than they had been. We could not 
afford to give it, because at the hour that they were 
really wanted and of § supreme value we could not em- 
ploy them. I may state that the employment of young 
women is extending very rapidly in connexion with 
the printing trade. There are two places in Edin- 
burgh where they have lately commenced employing 
them, both of them I think, and one of them certainly 
at my recommendation, but being book offices I do 
8 think that they care for working them later than 

o'clock. We shall certainly have to part with all 
ours sooner or later, unless we can work them later on 
Friday nights. That is the decided opinion of my 
Warrington people. 

3244. (Chairman.) Do you desire to work your 
lads to the same hour on Friday night ?—I think we 
have a special permission in the case of those that we 
wish to work. There is a power, I think, granted to 
the Home Secretary to enable us to do so. 

38245. To work three hours extra on a certain 
number of days in the year, is it not ?—I think it is 
one day a week that we can work them the whole 
night. 16 years of age is counted as 18 for some 
reason or other. But, however, we have no difficulty 
with the lads at all. 

3246. You are aware that that modification is very 
much in excess of what is allowed by the latest 
factory legislation, and that. no such overtime is com- 
petent in factories under the Act of 1874 ?—Not in 
cotton factories or places of that kind, but I think 
it is still allowed in all printing offices. In fact print- 
ing could not be carried on unless it were. 

3247. Do you consider that it is absolutely necessary 
that the extra hours should be later than 10 p.m. ?— 
Not absolutely necessary, but if we could get them 

allowed to work until 12 o’clock at night without 
working them the next day, 1 have no doubt that I 
could very soon double the number of young women 
that I have at work. 

3248, With regard to lads, at what age are you 
employing them in that overtime ?—I am sorry to say 
that I cannot give you that information. I have not 
been much at Warrington for the last two years. 

3249. Could you not say at; all?—-No. We take 
them on, I think, at either 14 or 15, at the legal age ; 
we have no half-timers ; but lads are very difficult to 
get in the Lancashire district now. 

3250. Is that on account of competition Yes, 
with the iron trade especially, at Warrington, where 
there is a great deal of wire making going on. 

3251. You find that 52 days in the year, or once a 
week, is as much as you require to employ them over 
time ?—Quite as much. 

3252. Then you would have no objection if the 
72 days now allowed by the Act were reduced to 52? 
—Not the slightest for our work. They work in 
rooms pretty much like this, very well lighted and 
healthy rooms, and those young women are not amongst 
a crowd of men or anything of that sort; they are 
placed by themselves, a in as nice a condition as 
they possibly could be. ° a 
' 8258. It would* be necessary, Goad it not, were 
such an extension of hours allowed to women in any 
amended Act, that there should be means to insist upon 
proper ventilation ?—I am quite agreeable to that. 

3254. Because there are probably many establish- 
ments that are not so well ventilated as your own ?— 
Ours is exceedingly well ventilated ; it is a very nice 
place indeed. 

3255. As regards the London newspaper printing, 
can you say whether they avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege of the Act to work late on certain days ?—On 
the daily newspapers no lads are employed at all, I 


‘question of life or death to the young women. 
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think ; I think that the Society forbids the employ-» Mr A.Mackie. 


ment of lads. 

8256. What Society do you refer to ?—The Printers’ 
Union. I think in the ease of daily newspapers they 
will not allow an apprentice at all. 

3257. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Js that a union of the 
proprietors or of ‘the workmen ?—Of the workmen, 
I believe... That is a very general rule in daily news- 
paper offices, to have no apprentices whatever. 

3258. Do you employ many, errand boys?—Pro- 

bably three; we have a good many errands, sending to 
the trains for parcels and telegrams coming. In fact, 
we have seven newspapers, but five of them are printed 
at Warrington, and therefore there are a great many 
parcels passing between Warrington and my country 
offices. 

5259. You employ many at the “ Hour ” office, do 
you not ?—No, we have no errand boys at the “ Hour” 
office; we have at the “Sun ” office. The “ Hour” is 
printed by us at the Central Press. 

5260. Can you tell the Commission what number of 
hours your errand boys in the country work ?—In 
summer I think they are from 6 to 6, and in winter 
from 8 to 8; we take the benefit of the summer hours 
generally. 

8261. Do you think that there would be any hard- 
ship to the trade in restricting the labour of boys 
employed as errand boys in the same manner as other 
kinds of industry are restricted ?—We certainly find 
it desirable to have on Friday night an errand boy or 
two at liberty to run to the trains up to 10 or 11 at 
night. How they manage it I am not very sure, but 
it certainly is done. That class of lads are not con- 
sidered as apprentices. J think they are not examined 
by a doctor or anything of that sort. They are taken 
in generally to the office, and after a few months made 
proper apprentices. 

3262. Would you think yourself that it would be 
right that little boys of the half-time age should be 
employed so late at night ?—Not before the half-time 
age. We have none under the legal age. 

' 8263. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If I understand you, 
you do not wish to work a greater number of hours 
even this one day in the week, but only to be allowed 
to begin later and go on later ?—Exactly so. 

3264. So that if you worked until 12 at night you 
would not begin to work until 12 in the morning ?— 
We should not want to work the next day at all. 

3265. On the day on which you wish to work till 
12 at night, what time would you begin to work in the 
morning ?—Not sooner than 10 in the forenoon; we 
should have copy for them by that time. Supposing 
it had been 9 hours on the other days, they would have 
to work about 11 hours on that day to make the thing 
work properly, and then the great relief would be the 
next day to them. 

3266. In your case the next day is under any circum- 
stances a half-holiday ?—It is, but still they would 
have five or six hours extra. But in our case it is a 
Perhaps 
I may be allowed to state this fact. At our newspaper 
gathering about three or four weeks since (that is, 
a gathering of the provincial newspaper proprietors 
which takes place in May every year) the question of 
female labour was again discussed, and there was a 
very private feeling shown on the part of employers 
to be able to avail themselves of female labour, but 
this question of what I call the Friday night in my 
case seemed an insuperable objection. 

3267. You stated’ that the Society place certain 
restrictions on the employment of boys?—Yes, they 
will not allow but a certain number of boys to be em- 
ployed in those offices that have Society men. Our 
office at Warrington is not a Society one. We are the 
masters of it. At the “ Hour” office I am only second, 
the Society is first ; that is the practical difference. 

8268. Has the Society tried to stop the employment 
of women ?P—No, | do not think they would. I have 
never seen any desire whatever of that kind manifested, 
and certainly the workmen themselves do not. At 


pls we have upwards of 100 of one kind or 
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other employed. I know that there are 25 of them 
young girls or young women, but there is never the 
slightest remark made about it. They are not in the 
same offices. 

3269. (O’ Conor Don.) The removal of this restric- 
tion to which you have referred could only benefit the 
weekly papers ?’—Only the weekly papers. You could 
scarcely do it I think every day. You would not like 
to grant 12 o’clock for every night in the week ; but 
the weekly papers are very numerous, there are at least 
1,150 of them in the provinces. 


3270. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider that you 
are able to speak for the proprietors of other weekly 
papers which are issued on other days besides Satur- 
day ; do you know that they would forego the whole of 
the next day’s work if they could get this condition 
granted them ?—I cannot speak officially, but certainly 
I see no reason in the world why they should not, 
because the day after publication, or publication day, 
more accurately speaking, is practically a day upon 
which the workmen do not work. 

3271. Do the greater number of weekly papers 
which are published in the neighbourhood of Warring- 
ton come out on a Saturday ?—They do; the greater 
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part of the newspapers in England come out on a 
Saturday ; it is the great day. 

3272. Are there not a great number of county 
papers which come out twice in the week ?—Not 
many ; they are dying out very rapidly; the daily 
papers have killed the semi-weekly ones; they are rare 
exceptions now. 

3273. When you speak of daily papers do you 
mean the London or provincial press ?—The pro- 
vincial papers. I think there are 70 provincial dailies 
in the three kingdoms. ; 

8274. (Lord F. Cavendish.) As I understand you, 
you would be satisfied if the modification which is now 
applied to the case of boys above 16 were extended to 
women ?—I think we can work boys the whole of the 
night; I do not want that in the case of women. 

3275. (O’ Conor Don,) You do not see your way 
to women being employed at this work on daily papers 
at all?—No, I do not; it is not desirable by any 
means. Daily papers must have active strong men, 
able to stand the work night after night, but I think 
that in nearly every town in England there is now a 
newspaper or two, and that they could make both ends 
meet better than they do at present, if they were 
allowed to make use of female labour. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAMES Henpperson, Esq. further examined. 


3276. (Chairman.) We have just now had before 
us Mr. Mackie, the managing director of the “ Hour” 
newspaper and also the proprietor and publisher of 
several country newspapers, and he stated that it would 
be a great convenience to them in their business of 
publishing weekly country. newspapers, if .they were 
allowed to work women and young persons on one 
night a week up to 10 or even to 11 o’clock, provided 
that on that day they came proportionately later to their 
work, so that the total number of hours employed 
would not exceed the statutory number, and that they 
were not employed again for 12 hours after they leave 
work so late at night. Should you see any objection 
to such a concession ?—I think not. The employment 
of women in letterpress printing is very limited ; it 
scarcely exists at all in London; it is much more pre- 
valent in Scotland, in Glasgow and Edinburgh, but I 
do not know of any other newspaper office in the pro- 
vinees of England where women are employed, ex- 
cepting in Mr. Mackie’s own establishment, at least I 
have never heard of a case of that kind. But it has 
always appeared to me unreasonable that women should 
be prevented from working the same length of time in 
a letterpress printing office as in a bookbinding esta-. 
blishment. The Factory Acts generally have classified, 
in reference to the hours of labour, women with 
young persons, and at present young persons may be 
employed till 10 o’clock occasionally under the modi- 


fications in letterpress printing, 72 days in the year, | 


which of course would quite cover Mr. Mackie’s case 
of one day in a week for a weekly paper. . 

8277. That is not competent to women, is it, but 
only to young persons ?—Only to young persons. 

3278. In-the Scotch newspaper offices .do they em- 
ploy women extensively ?—Not in newspaper offices, 
but in printing offices. The trade in Scotland in 
printing is somewhat different from this part of the 
country. In Glasgow girls are very largely employed 
in book printing offices, not newspaper offices. I am 
not aware of any case in, Scotland where women 
are employed in newspaper offices. 

3279. Do you think that the fact that the law does 
not allow that occasional overtime to women tends to 
keep them out of the newspaper offices ?—Unques- 
tionably. : 

3280. In your evidence on the former occasion you 
said that when the Factory Act of 1867 was passed, it 
was customary m several weekly newspaper offices to 
bring adult women to the office at an early hour in the. 
morning to fold the paper before it was distributed to 
the newsagents, and that practically the passing of 
that Act, and the necessary enforcement of it, tended 


to exclude women from the labour which they had 
formerly followed ?—Yes, a considerable number were 
dismissed from their employment on account of the 
operation of the Act. 

8281. That would equally apply to work late at 
night as to work early in the morning ?—Yes. 

3282. I understand from you that that would partly 
account for the allegation, if it is well founded, that 
women are frequently seen bringing back printed 
matter which they have been folding during the night ? 
—Yes, that is so. ae 

3283. We expect some witnesses from London to 
make statements on behalf of their respective trades. 
The Jews, we understand, are going to complain that 
their privileges of working on Saturday night after 
dark to make up for their Saturday’s holiday apply | 
only to tobacco and workshops, and they wish them 
extended to other industries; do you see any objection 
to that ?—No, not if it is confined to the employment 
of Jews, as at present under the Act; but I think it 
would not be desirable to extend that employment to 
Christians on the Sunday. 

3284. Would you not permit Christians, who re- 
ceived their Saturday holiday, to work after dark on 
Saturday, and even during a portion of Sunday, if 
they. think fit >—I cannot see that there would be any 
practical objection to it, provided that they were willing, 
but the general feeling that I have found in workshops 
and factories ou the part of the workpeople is to avoid, 
if possible, Sunday labour. 

3285. Would that apply to the case of Christian 
workpeople, who are employed by Jews, and who have 
their holiday upon the Sabbath ?—Yes, satisfaction 
has been expressed in many cases by workpeople to 
me that the law does’ not permit the employment of 
Christians on Sunday. 

3286. With a special reference to Jewish masters ?— 
Yes. 

3287. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do the Jews keep two 
holidays ;-do they keep practically Saturday as well as 
Sunday ?—The truth is that there is a very large sec- 
tion of Jews in London who do not observe their own 
holidays ; I understand from what I have learned from 
the Jews themselves that there are two classes of them 
in London, one section being more stringent in their 
regulations than the other, and I think so far as I can 
judge, that on the whole the majority are those who 
are. indifferent in London. 

3288. (Chairman.) In fact, the Jews are very much 
like everybody, else, there are some stricter than others ? 
—Yes, there are some very stringent indeed, with re- 
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gard to working on Saturday, but I think the majority 
do not object. 

3289. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do any Jews try to 
confine their workpeople to people of their own per- 
suasion ?—There are some who have none other but 
Jews in their employ. 

3290. In that case, you think, there would be no 
objection to their working on Sunday instead of Satur- 
day ?—No, I have not in my district now so many Jews 
as I had formerly, before my district was divided ; but 
I have not heard any practical objection offered to the 
present arrangement, excepting that the same privi- 
leges should be extended to a factory. 

3291. That you consider, as I understand you, 
would be objectionable >—-Not to extend the present 
law to factories. I think it would be objectionable to 
alter the present law to include Christians, but at 
present, supposing that a tailor’s shop is large enough 
to form a factory, it would not come under the opera- 
tion of the Jew’s Act. 

3292. (Chairman.) We are expecting some paper- 
stainers, who I understand complain that they cannot 
get the Secretary of State’s permission to work from 
8 to 8, or from 9 to 9, on the ground that they do not 
come under the proper class of trades for that indul- 
gence; what have you to say upon that subject ?— 
When the Act of 1864 was passed, the number of esta- 
blishments which were embraced by it in London was 
very limited, at least so far as those who were accus- 
tomed to work from 8 to 8, or from 7 to 7, and it has 
always been complained of by those parties that they 
have not the same privileges as the other London 
trades of working from 8 to 8. The paper-stainers 
in particular are men who make very large wages, 
skilled workmen, and their employers tell me that it is 
impossible for them to get them to their work before 
8 in the morning. They can get the boys, because 
they are a little more amenable to discipline, but as 
the law at present stands, when 6 o’clock comes in 
the summer the boys must go although the men may 
remain, but unfortunately the men can do nothing 
without the boys. 

3293. Do you see any objection founded upon your 
experience to its being in the power of any trade to 
work from 8 to 8, instead of from 6 to 6, or 7 to 7, if 
they prefer it?—None whatever, if it does not go 
beyond 8 o’clock. . 

3294. (Lord I’. Cavendish.) Are there any women 
employed in paper-staining ?—There may be an odd 
one now and again, but almost none. Perhaps I might 
say I should like very much to see this modification 
extended beyond London, because now and again on 
account of the operations of the Act of 1867 we puta 
factory at a disadvantage. For examplé, I could give 
a case in Aylesbury. There is a silk mill in Ayles- 

‘bury where they work from 6 to 6 now under the Act 
of 1874. Close by them there is a very large printing 
office where both women and boys are employed, and 
the result is that workpeople prefer going into the print- 
ing office, because they can go to work at 8, instead. of 
being compelled to go so early as they must go to the 
silk mill. 

3295. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you have any objec- 
tion to making it general with respect to all trades in 
the country, that they should -work from 6 to 6, 7 to 

7, or 8 to 8?—None, provided it is kept within the 
sanction of the Secretary of State. 

3296. You would see no objection if it was made 
general that in all the.trades_in' the country they 
should work between those twelve hours, having the 
hour for meals as prescribed by the Act of 1874 ?—I 
could understand an objection being made to a single 
establishment in a district where it was very unusual to 
work those hours, because «it would create a difficulty 
with the inspector with regard to the administration 
of the Act. But I see no objection to an extension of 
the modification, which will leave it in the power of 
the Secretary of State to grant it or refuse it wherever 
he thought fit. 

3297. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You do not consider 
that there is any objection to working after 8 in the 
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evening on account of the bad atmosphere caused by 
the burning of gas ?—I think not in factories so far as 
this modification would apply. 

3298. (Chairman.) Your evidence goes greatly in 
the direction of abolishing the distinction between fac- 
tories and workshops, with the exception of domestic 
trades When I said factories, of course, I meant 
classes of trades which complain of the want of this 
modification ; in the workshops and factories under 
the Act of 1867 they have the modification now. 

3299. (Mr. Brand.) Are you also speaking of 
factories under. the Act of 1874, that it-would be ap- 
plicable to them ?—The Act of 1874 and the Act of 
1864. It would not apply to many under the Act of 
1874, only to some isolated cases such as those at 
Aylesbury. They would never wish to have it in the 
textile manufacturing districts from 8 to 8. 

3300. (Chairman.) The carpet-makers, I believe, 
will object that their business is not allowed to be a 
season trade; do you think that there is any fair ground 
for allowing to that trade the modification of a season 
trade ?—I see no reason why they should not enjoy in 
London the same privileges as other trades that are 
exceptionally busy during the London season. 
simply the making up of carpets, not the carpet making. 
One difficulty about that special trade is this, that if 
we put exceptional restrictions upon large establish- 
ments where the people are employed in large healthy 
workrooms, the probability is that the work will be 
given out and done more in private houses. 

3301. The Secretary of State has the power to make 
a trade a season trade, has he not ?-—Yes. 

3302. Under the Act it would be within his power, 
would it not, to make carpet-making a season trade ?— 
It is unquestionably at present in the Secretary of 
State’s power to give permission in London, but a diffi- 
culty has arisen on account of the trade not having 
been arranged to be in the class which was agreed 
upon between the two inspectors as season trades. 
Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Baker came to an understand- 
ing as to what was to be regarded as a season trade. 
Carpet-making was not placed upon that list, and 
Mr. Redgrave feels a difficulty about granting the 
permission apart from this arrangement. 

3308. The difficulty then is one of administration 
and not a legal one >—Simply one of administration. 

3304. Can you explain to the Commission what 
constitutes the distinctions between the various kinds 
of brick-making; there is one description called the 
family system, another the gang system, and another 
the home counties system; can you tell us what those 
distinctions imply ?—I am not personally acquainted 
with brick-making in Staffordshire, but it has been 
explained to me by brick-makers in my own district 
that the mode in which the clay is handled and carried 
to and from the stools is so entirely different from 
what it is here, that a great deal more labour is thrown 
upon the young people. 

3305. Which system is that ?>—That is the Stafford- 
shire system. ’ 

8306. Would that be the gang system ?—Yes; of 
course in one sense the word gang may be used here, 
because here a manufacturer of bricks is called a 
moulder, and he makes up his own staff or gang each 
season, and they work with him. 

3307. In the gang system there is one moulder and 
there are children carrying clay from the pit to him? 
—Yes, particularly in Staffordshire, the clay is carried 
long distances by the children to the moulder.. In the 
south the pug mill is brought close to the moulder’s 
table, and there is almost no necessity to carry the clay 
any distance at all. In fact, since this Act came into 
operation a large number of makers Lave dispensed 
with the carrying of clay altogether by bringing their 
pug mill in such a position that it discharges the 
ground clay on to the table immediately in front of the 
moulder, and they have economised labour to that 
extent by dispensing with boys very greatly. 

3308. In what respect does the family system differ 
from either of those other systems f-—I can hardly tell 
you, other than the family systen: I take ge be this, 
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where the gang is. composed of the family of one man, 
that is to say, the moulder moulds the bricks, his wife 
possibly takes the position of preparing the clay for 
hima upon the table, and his sons and daughters do all 
the rest of the work in the gang. 

3309. We understand that the brick-makers of the 
home counties claim some indulgence further than they 
are now allowed because they have so economised 
juvenile labour ; do you think that it would be prac- 
ticable or prudent to relax the provisions of the Act of 
1871 in respect of children because they are relieved 
in certain brick-fields from that most heavy labour ?— 
I think not. I think the employment of children 
everywhere now is quite as much a question of educa- 
tion as anything else, and although we have never had 
the laborious labour in the brick-fields in the south 
that they have had in Staffordshire, I certainly see no 
reason to relax the law in respect to either children or, 
women. ‘The labour at all times in a brick-field is ex- 
cessively heavy. Even here I have calculated that a 
child if working a full day will lift 25 tons of wet clay 
in a day. : 

3310. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Did not the Act of 
1871 put an end to all the serious abuses in connexion 
with the brick trade ?—I think, so far as the southern 
brick-fields are concerned, it has to a great extent. It 
has almost put an end to the employment of girls and 
women in the fields. There is still some little diffi- 
culty about the education of the children, but that 
arises as much from the inefficiency of the provisions 
of the Workshops Act as anything else. 

3311. (Chairman.) It certainly has not put an end 
to the employment of women in the hardware districts ? 
—I am speaking now of the London brick-fields. 

3312. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Under the Act of 1871 
I think young persons of 14 and women may be em- 
ployed overtime during the season, may they not ?— 
In a brick-field no girl under 16 years of age can be 
employed at all. Of course the season trade modifica- 
tion applies to a brick-field, and would allow ‘a young 
person to work 14 hours, and a woman also. 

3318. The season trade modification applies to 
women. employed in brick-fields ?—Yes, and to young 
persons. 

3314. Do you consider that objectionable, or a 
modification which should be kept ?—I think the modi- 
fication should be kept. The season is exceedingly 
short, and very liable to be broken in upon by the 
weather. 

3315. The work at present is not sufficiently severe 
to be damaging to their health ?—No, on account of 
its being carried on in the open air. I do not think it 
can be called an unhealthy employment, but it is a 
laborious employment. 

3316. It has been suggested that no woman under 
18 years of age should be allowed to work overtime 
during the season; do you think there is any reason 
for that change ?—I would not be inclined, so far as 
the brick-fields in my district are concerned, to make 
much alteration in the present law. ay 

3317. (Mr. Brand.) Is it your opinion that the 
inspection has been sufficient with regard to brick- 
fields to prevent the employment of children under 
the age of ten ?—Yes. | 

3318. Have you ever heard at all of a child being 
taken to its first day in the brick-field on the shoulders 
of its mother ?—Such a case as that I do not think, 
even before the Act passed, ever occurred in this dis- 
trict. It may have been so in the north, but in the 
neighbourhood of London I never heard of such a 
case. I have heard of children of six or seven years 
of age being set to work, but certainly I think it may 
be accepted now that the inspector has almost pre- 
vented anything of that kind. I have considerable 
difficulty in keeping children off the brick-fields who 
come down to assist the bigger ones. 

3319. It really depends upon the inspection, does it 
not ?—Yes. 

3320. Could you give the Commission at all approxi- 
mately the number of brick-fields in your district 2>— 
They are not very many in number ; I have some very 
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large ones. I do not think that I have above from 40 
to 45 in number, but in some of those brick-fields I _ 
daresay I shall have from 10 to 15 stools, that is to say, 
a stool at which each moulder works really constitutes 
a separate workshop in each field, and each stool has to 
be inspected and visited by the inspector. Of course 
our difficulty in inspecting a brick-field is this, that we 


_are seen, our approach is observed, and facilities are ~ 


given for thus getting young children away ; but in 
all such cases, when I go to a stool and find a member 
of the gang absent, I insist upon being satisfied by the 
employer or his foreman that the absence of that per- 
son can be accounted for, that is to say, that the person 
is away sick, or he has not had a particular child 
doing this class of work, otherwise I suspect that they 
have been put out of the way. 

3321. How many times in the year would you say 
that each brick-field was inspected ?—On an average I 
should think two or three times; in some cases where 
we suspect anything wrong I may go there once a 
week till I put it right. In other cases I may not go 
above once or twice in a season. 

3322. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you any fire-brick 
making in your district ?—I think there is a little 
place at Slough where they make # few fire-bricks. 

3323. That is done all under ¢over, is it not >—Yes, 
all under cover. 

3324. (Chairman.) Do you know of many rag- 
picking workshops ona large scale in your district ?— 
Nothing, excepting in connexion with paper mills, 
There is an employment in London in which gangs of 
girls and boys are engaged, and that is picking and 
sorting the breeze or the dust collected from the 
various districts of London, and which is taken out to 
the brick-fields generally, and that is certainly one -of 


- the most disagreeable and disgusting employments to 


which people could be put. . 

3325. Do they work very long hours at it ?—No, on 
the contrary, they work-short.hours. 

3326. You do not think there is any such case in 
London as was reported from Liverpool lately, namely, » 
that of a woman who had been employed picking over 
damaged cotton for nearly two days without intermis- 
sion >—No, I think not. 


3327. In the fancy trades, fancy box makers, arti- 
ficial florists, the feather trade, costumiers, and theatre 
managers, are there any grievances that you know 
affecting those trades >—I have had:considerable diffi- 
culty upon the question of the employment of women 
in dressmaking in the theatres. It is associated with 
the question also of those who are employed by 
theatrical costumiers outside. ‘They have never been 
accustomed to work before 10 in the morning as a 
trade, but they have been accustomed to work irregu- 
larly at night, especially in the theatres on account of 
the change of a piece or a sudden call for the prepara- 
tion of a new piece, and Mr. Hollingshead and Mr. 
Chatterton have both expressed to mea strong wish 
that they could have some special authority from the 


- Secretary of State to employ women occasionally at a 


later time than the law now allows them. 

8328. Would it be possible to give facilities for that 
kind of employment, at the same time securing them 
the proper interval of rest ?—I think so; I think they 
might be classed very much in the same way as 
women employed in printing offices. 

3329. But one night a week would be by no means 
sufficient for them ?—No, it would do with a modifica- 
tion such as that which we now allow to season trades, 
so many nights in the year probably. 

3330. As regards artificial florists and feather makers, 
they have a case of grievance, have they not P—I think 
they would be satisfied with the modification as it 
stands. They make no complaint at present; their 
fear is that the modification may be reduced. 

3331. And the mantle makers are not quite satisfied, 
are. they ?—I think, so far as the law now stands they 
are ; I think they are prepared to accept the present 
arrangement. | ; 

3332. There are a great number of young persons, 
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are there not, who are employed in theatres, and are 
under no regulation 7—Yes, that is so. 

3333. With regard to those very numerous classes, 
do you see your way to the Legislature interfering with 
them ?—On the contrary, I see great difficulties in our 
embracing anything beyond what is defined in the 
Workshops and Factory Acts at present. : 

3334. I suppose the infant phenomena during the 
long run: of a winter piece would be very severely 
worked, would they not >—Yes, but it does not last a 
very long time; and then they are not employed 
during the day. 

3335. {O’Conor Don.) Are the girls that are em- 
ployed at the theatres at night generally employed at 
anything during the day ?—As a rule, I think not. 

3336. As a rule, what wages do they get in theatrical 
employment ?—It varies very much indeed; I do not 
know any occupation which varies so much in the 
remuneration as that; it varies from 10s. a week 
upwards. 

» 3337. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I have seen as many as 
150 or 200 children on the stage at a time in a Christ- 
mas pantomime, some of them of very tender age 
indeed; would those children be doing nothing during 
the day-time ?—I think not; indeed the children who 
usually are employed in theatres are, to a large extent, 
the children of parents. connected with the theatres. 
They always get the preference in employment of that 
kind, for the number of childrex who present them- 
selves for employment at Christmas time is extraordi- 
nary at some of the theatres. dé 

3338. They are children of what are called supers, I 
suppose ?— Yes. 

3339. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you observed any 
tendency not to employ women in consequence of the 
restrictions that are placed upon their labour by these 
Acts P—Not so much in London, because I do :not 
think that the Acts when they were applied to London 
really affected the employment of women in this way 
very largely. The hours of work in London as a rule 
are not beyond those authorised by the Act. They 
may be a little more irregular, and of course before the 
Act was passed they were much more irregular ; but 
I do not think that there has been much deprivation 
of employment of women on account of the operation 
of the Act. 

3340, But supposing that the hours of the Act of 
last year, that is 564 hours, should be established 
instead of 60 hours; would not that have a certain 
effect in inducing employers to take on men instead 
of women ?—Undoubtedly, without the modifications 
which are attached to the Act of 1867 if we were 
to enforce any limit of hours strictly the women would 
lose their employment. It is, as I have already said, 
more the irregularity of the employment than the 
actual length of time. For instance, I may say that 
some time ago in a large millinery and dressmaking 
establishment in Regent Street a complaint was made 
to me that two young women were employed in a room 
in which the work was received from the workrooms 
somewhat beyond the legal time on Saturday afternoon. 
I went and found that it was so, but the employer told 
me that if I insisted upon those girls being placed 
under the Act strictly on the Saturday he would be 
obliged to discharge them. They were both receiving 
very good wages, I think from 60/. to 80l.a year. On 
stating the case to Mr. Redgrave he thought that it 
would not be desirable strictly to enforce the law there, 
but we came to an arrangement by which they ob- 
tained the holiday alternately. — 

3341. Do you mean a whole holiday every alternate 
week ?—No, they get away at 4 o’clock on alternate 
days. One of them sacrificed her holiday in the week, 
but at the same time on the Monday she is permitted 
to work at her own time, that is to say, she does not 
work during the week more than the legal time, although 
she works on Saturday afternoon. 

3342. I see you state in one of your answers that in 
the majority of factories under the Acts of 1864 and 
1867 the ordinary week’s work is now fixed at 54 
hours ?—That is so. 
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3343. Is there not overtime worked in many of 
those factories ?—Unvoubtedly ; but as little as possible 
on acount of the excessive price of it. 

3344. How many hours do you suppose are worked 
in those factories, including overtime, throughout the 
year in the busy season ?— Of course it is possible that 
they might work the full limit of the Act, including 
the modification, which would be 63 hours. 

3345. I wish to ascertain whether you think if the 
hours in which women were allowed to work were 
further shortened, such alteration of the law would 
have any tendency to displace female labour ?—I think 
it would. 

3346. Even the shortening of the hours by the Act 
of 1874, namely, 564 hours ?—Yes, I think so; as far 


- as I can judge, the restriction on the hours of women’s 


labour in London now has gone quite far enough. 
8347. Do I understand you to recommend that the 
hours of the Act of 1874 should be applied to all 
factories and workshops generally ?—No, only with 
regard to the education of the children employed. 
3348. (Chairman.) But, considering that in most 
of the trades under the Acts of 1864 and 1867, ex- 
cepting in the busy time of the year, the legal number 
of hours are not worked, might we not fix the rule at 
564 hours, so as to deal with the cases in which people 
are really overworked, leaving the extensions optional 
or statutory for the busy time of the year ?—Of course 
that raises the general principle of how far the hours 
of work of women should be restricted by law. My 


own idea of the matter is, that we should not go beyond, 


what affects health. 

3349. Do you think that the distinction between 
textile factories and other trades and occupations is so 
distinctly marked in respect of health that you can 
maintain the limitation to 564 hours in one case and 
not extend it to the other ?—I have myself doubts as 
to the Act of 1874 having been judicious in going so 
far as to limit the hours of adult women to 57; but, 
even supposing I were in error, I do not see any 
difficulty in maintaining a distinction between the two, 
because we have no such thing in the south, in London, 
as factory labour, properly so called. ‘The workpeople 
here do not work so hard, even when they are at their 
work, as they do in the north. It is a contrast which 
has struck me very much indeed in my experience, 
comparing Lancashire with the south. Of course in 
a cotton factory a woman goes to her work at 6 o’clock 
on Monday morning, and she works, within the legal 
restrictions, continuously till the last hour on Saturday. 
In: London, on the contrary, a woman is not called 
attention to if she comes in half an hour, or it may 
be even an hour, late in the morning, because the 
employer sustains no loss in London, comparatively 
speaking, he has so little machinery. A short time 
ago I was talking with a large cotton manufacturer in 
Lancashire, and he made this statement to me, that the 
value of his machinery, and the capital sunk in his 
business, was such that the interest of it, would be 
about equal to the amount of money he paid in wages, 
and consequently with him continuous labour was 
almost a necessity. Even an hour or two of over- 
time. in the week was of great value. In the south, 
on the contrary, if a woman stays away the employer 
sustains no loss in the shape of interest, because he 
has no machinery, and all that is delayed is her parti- 
cular work. The two systems are entirely different. 

8350. On what principle can you say that a laundress 
employed in a factory should only be employed 56% 
hours a week, while a laundress out of a factory may 
work all day and all night ?—I think that that is de- 
cidedly objectionable. I think that a laundress out of 
a factory should be placed under the same rule as in a 
factory ; but that does not affect the question of textile 
and non-textile factories. 

3351. It would to this extent, that a laundress in a 
textile factory could only be worked for 563 hours a 
week, while the one outside the factory could at all 
events be worked for 60 hours?—I do not know of 
any laundress being employed in textile factories. 

3352. (Mr. Brand.) Many Pane, do their 
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work at home, do they not ?—Yes. The difficulty in 
London in connexion with laundresses is this. We 
have factories where collars and shirts and cuffs are 
largely made, and they have in their factory a laundry 
department, and they lose their hands simply because 
they are allowed to do their work outside without con- 
trol, whereas if they worked in the factory they are 
limited to the factory hours. 

3353. (Chairman.) You do not mean that in textile 
factories there is any laundry department ?—I know of 
no department in a textile factory that would be com- 
peted with outside, because it can never be carried on 
without a steam engine and machinery. No textile 
manufacture can be carried on without machinery. 

3354. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is there not'this further 
great distinction between the textile factories and all 
others, that in textile factories the great majority of 
those employed are of the protected classes, either 
women, young persons, or children ?—That distinction 
does not apply all through the various classes of fac- 
tories, because in London now we have some very 
large factories where the whole of the people employed 
nearly are women. 

3355. In textile factories, is it not the case that 
about three out of four that are employed belong to 
the protected classes >—That is about the proportion. 

3356. Whereas in most of trades under the Acts of 
1864 and 1867, the great majority of those employed 
are of the unprotected classes ?—Throughout the 
country, I believe, that is so, but speaking of London 
generally, I think the proportion of women employed 
in factories is very large. 

3357. Of course, in a textile factory, no shortening 


_ of the hours could have the effect of displacing female 


labour ?—No. 

3358. It would be simply impracticable to replace it 
by men ?—Yes. 

3359. But in those other trades any considerable 
interference by law would have a strong tendency to 
displace female labour, would it not ?—It would, of 
course, depend very much upon the demand for labour 
at the time. My belief is that it would have that 
tendency generally. But my principal objection to 
going beyond the present Acts regulating the hours of 
work of women is this, that already they are masters 
of the situation; they can manage for themselves to a 
large extent. 

3360. Would you mention. what are the trades in 
the Metropolis where a large proportion of those em- 
ployed are of the unprotected classes >—Bookbinding, 
every branch of the manufacture of clothing, tailoring, 


dressmaking, millinery, and artificial flower making ; 


they are entirely women ; there are not so very many 
in the tobacco manufacture. 

3361. And in none o¢ those trades do you consider 
that the present hours require shortening ?—I do not 
think so apart from the modifications. 

3362. A certain number of women are employed in 
glass making, are they not >—Not in my district. 

3363. Do you think that in glass making the hours 
are not over long for young persons considering the 
great heat which they have to undergo ?—The labour 
is certainly excessively hard. I have very few glass 
works in London, only one that I would really call a 
large establishment, and there they will not employ 
any very young boys at all, in fact the whole work 
nearly is managed by men, and that establishment is 
in Whitefriars. 

3364. At what age do they take lads on there ?— 
About 16. 

3365. Do you know enough of the glass trade to 
know whether it would be practicable to raise the age 
at which boys are employed in that industry ?—I am 
hardly sufficiently familiar with the glass trade to be 
capable of giving an opinion upon that point. 


3866. Are there not a considerable number of ' 


women employed in paper-making?—In the rag- 
picking department they are all women, and that is a 
very disagreeable occupation, but in my district the 
hours are not long. The paper mills in my district 
are all situated in the country, none of them are very 
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large, and so far as I can ascertain, the hours of work 
of the women are even shorter than those authorised 
by the Act. - 
8367. Then it would make ho difference to them if 
the hours were kept as they are at 60 or reduced to 
5634 hours ?>—Not materially. 
3868. I see that you recommend that the line of 


_ distinction between factories and workshops should be 


put an end to ?—Yes. ; 

3369. Do you consider that all workshops should 
come under the Factory Act ?—Yes, I think with 
certain modifications there would be no difficulty. 

3370. Even in the case of trades carried on in the 
homes of the workpeople?—-I apprehend that they 
will be very largely met by the school board by and 
bye. 

3371. The need woul be, but if they were placed 
under the Act, the Act would have to be enforced and 
that would place the hours of the people under re- 
strictions which they have not yet known ?—Under the 
old Factory Act (and I suppose the same provision 
runs through all the existing Factory Acts) a dwelling- 
house is exempt from inspection, and I think that that 
exemption might apply to a cottage where a woman 
only did a certain amount of lace-making or straw- 
plaiting, just by way of ekeing out her domestic em- 
ployment. There is a clause in the Act of 1844, 
which states that any apartments used as a dwelling- 
house are to be exempt from the operation of the Act. 

3372. Would you exempt from the operation of the 
Act any workshop where hired children were em- 
ployed, simply because it was a dwelling-house ?—No, 
certainly not. But I would expect that the applica- 
tion of the Education Act would meet the difficulty 
with regard to children, and so far as adults are con- 
cerned, 1 do not think that in those places there is 
much overwork. ; 

3373. But there are all sorts of restrictions under 
the Factory Act as to ventilation, meal hours, posting 
notices, and keeping of registers ; how could you en- 
force those >—I should certainly see great difficulty in 
enforcing all that on a dwelling-house, or a cottage, or 
an apartment occupied as a dwelling-house, and there- 
fore I guarded my answer with regard to the extension 
of the Factory Acts by saying, with certain modifica- 
tions. 

3374. (Mr. Brand.) The difficulty in extending the 
Act to small workshops would be ‘in having all those 
regulations in force ?—Yes, that is to say, in a work- 
shop that is used as a dwelling-house. 

3375. You would not say that the difficulty extended 
further than the case of workshops, because there is 
no definite hour fixed at present for meals ?—I do not 
think there would be so much difficulty in carrying out 
the majority of the regulations in the Factory Act in a 
workshop which is not used as a dwelling-house ; the 
chief difficulty is where it is used as a dwelling-house. 

3376. (Lord F. Cavendish:) But you would bring 
under the Factory Act, as I understand, all workshops 
which are not used as dwelling-houses r—Yes. 

_ 8377. Do you think that in all the smaller workshops 
all the provisions of the Factory Act, which you have 
just mentioned, would be applicable ?—I do not see 
any necessity to impose upon all of them the keeping 
of -a written register or some of the other minor regu- 
lations, but the principal rules, with regard to the time 
and to the ages at which children may be employed 


‘in those workshops and the hours of work, I think 


could be enforced without difficulty. In a large pro- 
portion of the workshops in my district now the in- 
spection is merely nominal, because they have only 
one or two apprentices perhaps in the place. 

3378. If they were all brought under the same Act 
it would almost entail a similar system of inspection 
would it not, and as stringent an inspection as in 
the case of other factories ?—In the majority of those 
cases one inspection is sufficient for several years if 
everything is satisfactory. Take for instance, say a 
village blacksmith’s shop, or a-carpenter’s shop, the 
inspection there js altogether nominal ; the man may 
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have a boy perhaps of 14 or 15 or 16 years of age 
taken on in one or two years. — : 

3379. Do I understand you to say that in all work- 
shops which are not dwelling-houses, you would re- 
quire, for instance, a definite period for meals and rest 
as in the case of large factories >—Yes, and I would 
insist upon a notice being put up in all cases where 
the inspector desired it, stating the time allowed for 
meals. At present that is one of our greatest diffi- 
culties in connexion with the Workshops Act. 


3380. With respect to laundresses, you recommend | 


that certain restrictions should be placed upon the 
labour of laundresses which you would not propose to 
do in the case of laundresses washing in their own 
houses >—No, no more than at present. We donot 
interfere with a girl going into a private house to do a 
day’s dressmaking. ‘ 

3881. But in the case of taking washing home ?— 
Tf that were done in a woman’s own cottage it would, 
of course, come under the exemption that I have 
already spoken of, if it came into a workshop, and 
that is the difficulty throughout London. We have a 
very large number of laundries not connected with 
dwelling-houses, which are in competition with the 
laundries which are in factories. 

3382. Would the general rules of the Factory Acts 
‘be applicable to those laundresses ?—-I see no difficulty. 
It would simply be compelling the workpeople to come 
a little earlier in the day, and to keep more regular 
hours. ; 

3388. Have there not been complaints sometimes in 
London that in the same establishment those who are 
employed in the workshop upstairs are under close 
regulations as to hours, whilst those employed down- 
stairs in the shop may work to any hour that they 
like >—Constantly. 

3384. Do you see any way of remedying this dis- 
crepancy ?—-No. I would not be prepared to apply 
the Act to retail shops, although I admit that com- 
plaints exist, but the difficulty, in my mind, is one of 
practical administration. I do not see how the law 
could be applied to shops without also applying it to 
the streets. 4 ; 

3385. Are the hours of work in shops usually very 

‘long ?—In some cases they are. 

3386. Not only late at night but early in the 
morning ?—I do not think they go quite so early in 
the morning, but on Saturdays in particular I think in 
some cases the hours are exceedingly long. 

~ 8887. (Chairman.) Are they longer or shorter at 

the east end or at the west end ?——At the east end. 
3388. (Mr. Knowles.) But it is not continuous 

employment during those hours, is it ?—No, and that 


makes a considerable difference undoubtedly. I think 


“the poorer the district the longer the hours they are 
in the shops. . 

3389. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are they ever so long 
as, in your opinion, to have a deleterious effect upon 
the condition of those working in them in respect of 
health ?—No, I think not. I think it is more a ques- 
tion of a desire for more leisure and for easier em- 
ployment; and of course as the demand for labour 
increases and as wages rise, that will to some extent 
remedy itself. I 

3390. (Lord Balfour.) Are there in the laundries 
of the metropolis many young persons employed ?— 
No, they are nearly all adult women. 

3391. Are the workpeople paid by time or by the 
amount of washing that they do ?—By time chiefly in 
the laundries. ‘There are practical difficulties in the 

way of piece-work in laundries. 

3392. I see that in answer to No. 8 of the questions 
that have been submitted to you, you say that no 
overtime should be allowed in the case of girls under 
16 years of age, and that all overtime should cease at 
9 p.m., except perhaps in the case of fruit preservers, 
why do you except them ?—I do not allude in that 
exception so much to the sentence referring to girls 
under 16 as to the one that follows, that all overtime 
should cease at 9 p.m. 

3393. Why do you except fruit preservers and give 
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them that time ?—Because theirs is a very exveptional J. Henderson, 


trade in London. A fruit preserver never knows 
till within perhaps an hour or two of the arrival of 
cargoes of fruit from the Continent, or of loads of fruit 
from the gardens, that is to say, he can never count 
with certainty upon the quantity that he is going to 
receive, it is dependent upon the weather so much. I 
have on some occasions heard of instances where 
10 tons of fruit have been sent in to a preserver in 
London in a day more than he calculated upon, and 
unless it was partially preserved before the following 
morning it would be spoilt. 

3394. In answer to question No. 9, you say, “ The 
“ byelaw which the London School Board has adopted 


“not to grant a certificate for half-time attendance - 


“ unless a child has reached the age of 10 years, 
collides undoubtedly with the Factory and Work- 
“shops Regulation Acts. I cannot, however, say 
that any inconvenience has arisen, as the school 
board recognises the regulations enforced by these 
Acts”; do you mean that they are more lenient 
to children under 10 who are working in conformity 
with the Factory and Workshops Regulation Acts ?— 
The London School Board do not admit the principle of 
half-time until a child reaches 10. 

3395. I want to know what you mean by recognising 
the regulations enforced by these Acts ?—They recog- 
nise the fact that both the Workshop and Factory Acts 
override their rules. 

3396. That is to say, they allow greater leniency to 
children that are under the Factory and Workshops 
Regulation Acts than to children that are not ?—There 
is a clause in the Education Act of 1872 which states 
that nothing in that Act is to be inconsistent with the 
Factory or Workshops Act. _ 

3397. (Mr. Brand.) Yours is a very large district ; 
it comprises, does it not, the greater part of London ? 
—Yes, of the northern portion of London. . 

3398. You must have an immense number altogether 
of workshops in your district of all kinds ?—I have a 
considerable number, but not so many as my colleague 
in the east end. 

3399. Could you’ give at all approximately the 
number of workshops under you ?—I think, if I re- 
collect rightly, it was something like 3,000. in a return 
which I made a short time ago. 

3400. You stated just now, did you not, that you 
thought that in all legislation restricting the hours of 


oe 


- labour we should be governed simply by considerations 


as to the health of the operatives ?—Yes, I think so. 
3401. Would not- you carry it a little further, and 
say that you would be governed also by the question of 
expediency, that is to say, by what was practicable and 
what was not ?—My difficulty in going further than 
the question of health is, that if we impose restrictions 
other than those which would be warranted by that 
consideration, we introduce the principle of interfering 
with the wages and the remuneration of the people in 
workshops, who may be divided generally into two 
classes, those who are paid by the day or by the hour, 
and those who are paid by the piece. According as 
they are paid so I find the desire for restricted employ- 
ment. I find comparatively little call from those who 
are paid by piece-work for further restrictions ; in 
fact none, I may say, but those who are paid by the 
day or by the week would, of course,, accept any 
amount of restriction. Ling 
3402. Then, again, there is the inequality in the 
law which I spoke of, and there is the inequality 
which the Chairman pointed out between a factory 
which is restricted under the Act of 1874 and a work- 
shop which is less restricted under the Act of 1867; 
and, again, a person who is working at home. My 
question was rather to this point, that you can practi- 
cally carry out the law in the larger factories, but 
would it be possible to carry out the same law in all 
those 3,000 workshops in London which you can easily 
carry out in the larger factories, the law, for instance, 


fixing definite hours of meals and definite hours of . 


rest; how do you know whether this would be kept to 
by all those small workpeople who are employed ?— 
SNe 
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Of course, at, the present, moment in London in the 
great bulk of workshops the hours for meals are esta- 
blished at present; it is only now and again that an 
over-reaching master or mistress may break in upon 
them. 

3403. I understand you to say that there is a diffi- 
culty at present in having definite hours fixed for 
meals ? — In one sense. they are definite enough, 
because they have a regular recognised time for meals. 

3404. But if the law were to say that there shall be 
a definite hour for meals at all places of work in the 
country between 12 and 1 o’clock, and that the inspec- 
tors are to carry that law out, do you think that you 
could do it with your present staff 2—There is no such 
proposition, they are allowed to fix their own meal 
time. 

3405. They are now, but J understood you in answer 
to Lord Frederick Cavendish: to say that you think the 
Act of 1867 might be applied to all places of work in 
the country ?—Yes. 

8406. Under the Act of 1874?—I think you do 
not quite apprehend what I mean with regard to fix- 
ing the meal times. At the present time in all trades 
and occupations a meal time is recognised, but in 
workshops they are not required by law to fix a defi- 
nite meal time. The Factory Act does not propose to 
impose upon them the necessity of fixing one particu- 
lar hour all over the country, that is to say, one man 
may have it from 12 to 1, and another may have it 
from 1 to 2 

3407. But it fixes a certain hour during which the 
work may be continued, namely, 44 hours ata time? 
—That is the Act of 1874, I would not propose to 
extend the Act of 1874 to workshops, and in the Act 
of 1867 I would allow a little more latitude in that 
respect, but I think it is of very great importance if 
we are to do any good in the inspection of workshops 
that:a definite, hour should be fixed for meal times. 

3408. We have had it in evidence that there are fre- 
quent breaches of the law at the present moment in 
the workshops in London, owing to the want of in- 
spection. I would ask you with reference to that 
evidence, how do you find out when there is a breach 
of the law in a workshop ?—-By inspection and by 
complaint. 

3409. Who makes the complaint ?—The larger num- 
ber of complaints that reach us are anonymous, but 
when we do receive a complaint, whether itis anony- 
mous-or not, we immediately inquire into it, and I do 
not hesitate to. say that we would be able to administer 
a law fixing a definite meal time a great deal more 
conveniently to ourselves, and a great deal‘more cer- 
tainly than the present law, because as you can un- 
derstand in a small workshop there are no clocks, 
and the people never know really whether they get 
their full time or not. But if the law was this, that if 
I entered a workshop ata particular time in the day 
which had been fixed by the occupier of that work- 
shop as the meal time there, and found people employed, 
I could at once prosecute and obtain a conviction, and 
one conviction of that kind would do niore in the way 
of enforcing that Act, than my visits for several 
weeks. 

3410. Take another effect of any restrictions on 
those places of work, particularly in the millinery de- 
partment. I suppose if you restricted the number of 


hours of the women in those establishments, you would . 


considerably increase the amount of piece-work which 
is given out to the women to be done at their own 
homes ?—That is one reason why I object to the fur- 
ther limitation of the hours, and also why I think it is 
desirable to maintain the modification in order not to 
drive the employers to resort to that course. 

3411. Your own opinion as I gather is contrary to 
that of a witness who gave evidence before us to the 
effect that the breaches of the law in the workshops in 
London were .gontinuous and frequent owing to the 


small staff of inspectors in London ?—I can only say . 


that I attend most carefully to every complaint that T 
receive, and that. 1 am constantly in the habit of in- 
specting at irregular hours with the view of detecting 


‘ 
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offences, and I am not aware of cases of continuous 
breaches of the law going on. So far I have seen no 
practical difficulty ; I.am quite prepared to admit that 
it is possible that breaches of the Act May occur which 
I never hear of, but so far as my opinion would go, I 
think that the staff is sufficient. 

3412. Even if your recommendation was carried 
out of bringing all those places under more stringent 


‘regulations ?—I think that the regulations which I 


propose to be applied to those places would assist us 
materially in the administration of the law. 

3413.-(Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think that, there 
is a growing disposition both’ on the part of the em- 
ployers andthe employed to carry out the law ?— 
Undoubtedly, 

3414. Would not it be better to allow that disposi- 
tion to mature itself, rather than to have an inquisitorial 
system of inspection ?—+That. is one reason why. I say 
that the present inspection is sufficient. We do not 
profess to be very inquisitorial, although I can, only 
say that I hope we are sufficiently so to protect those 
who are employed, I never hesitate to attend to a 
complaint, and I never hesitate to recommend a pro- 
secution when I think there is any necessity for it. 
Nothing has given me more satisfaction since I came 
to London than the very genera} acceptance of the Act — 
by the employers here, and the readiness with which 
they have endeavoured to co-operate with me in carry-, 
ing. out the law; but as I said before, I do not think 
that on the whole there is very much excessive work 
in London. 

8415. (O? Conor Don.) I suppose that before the 
factory laws were passed at all very great. abuses 
existed in the employment of women and young per- 
sons in establishments which led to the iis of 
these Acts ?—Yes, undoubtedly. 

3416. Do you think that any such abuses as origi- 
nally justified the passing of these Acts exist now in 
respect to the factories.and workshops that are not 
under the operation of the’ Act of 1874 ?—No, I 
think there has been a very great improvement 
throughout the whole field of labour and employment. . 

3417. The workpeople, in fact, have in late years 
become as much masters as the masters themselves >— 
To a large extent that has been so. 

3418. And then by their own voluntary action do 
not you think that the women as well as the men are 
very well able to take care of themselves with regard 
to the number of hours of work ?—Certainly much 
more than before. I may give an illustration of that 
which came under my notice only a few weeks ago. 
A wmilliner in the west end made an application for the 
season trade modification, which, as her house was a 
well regulated one, was granted. She put a notice up 
in her workroom that in future she would, if necessity 
required it, employ them an hour and a half longer 
twice a week. © The next morning the whole of her 
hands gave her notice that they would leave. 

38419. And would you not be of opinion that in 


‘cases where the workpeople are able by voluntary com- 


bination to restrict their work . within such hours that 
they are not injurious to their’ health the Legislature 
ought not to interfere ?—Certainly, that is my opinion. 

3420. I see you stated in your evidence the other 
day that women’s wages have increased very much 
since the restrictions “have. been imposed ; have you 
at all considered the increase in the wages of men in 
the same period ?—I have had the matter brought 
under my notice in going round. 

3421. Do not you think that the wages of men have 
also very largely increased > Certainly they have, 
but I do not think quite in such proportion. 

3422. Do you regard that increase in the wages of 


women in any extent as a consequence of these restric- 


tions >—If you refer to my evidence, I state that the 
greatest rise in the remuneration of women in London 
has taken place in those trades in which the sewing 
machine has been introduced, and I account for it 
chiefly by the introduction of that into London. 

3423. With respect to laundresses, I understand 
you to suggest’ that where any number of persons. are 
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employed in any hotise which might be termed a work- 
shop, in the work of washing, they should be brought 
under the operations of the restrictive law ?—Yes. 
3424, What would you do with respect to the wash- 
ing carried on in religious establishments, because, 
I suppose, you are aware that, especially in con- 
vents and in homes and reformatories, a great deal of 
washing is taken in?—-The same difficulty has arisen 
with respect to the employment of boys in boys’ 
refuges and homes, and we really have not interfered, 


because although the hours of work might be a little 


more irregular than those sanctioned by the Act, yet 
on the whole they were not excessive, and the children 
are at the same time being educated. i 
3425. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In the case you mentioned 
just now where the women gave their empioyer notice, 
do you know whether they gained their point. or not? 
—Yes, she had to yield; the proposed increase of 
hours was withdrawn. I have no doubt whatever that 
the case may be reversed by-and-bye, when the time 
may come for the workpeople to ask for a holiday. 
3426. (Lord Balfour.) Was any increase of pay 
proposed at the same time?—No, ‘That in those cases 
is the difficulty, because those. young ladies are paid 
by the quarter ; but I may state, in explanation, that 
the rule in the millinery trade in London is to give 
the workpeople a fortnight’s holiday at the end of the 
season, and in many cases their expenses are paid to a 
watering-place by the employers. 5 ite 

3427. (Sir C. Du Cane.) When you stated just 
now that there should be a definite hour for , meal time 
in all workshops, did you mean that all workshops 
should fix from 12 to I, or | to 2, or that the hour of 
meal time should be posted up in every workshop ?— 
Of course the hour of meal time should be posted up 
in eyery shop, that is within certain limitations. It 


» would be a very good rule to adopt that an interval of 


one hour. should be given before 3 o'clock. That was 
the understanding under the Act of 1867. I do not 
think it would be desirable to narrow it in extending 
it to these small places, but I think there would be no 
difficulty in fixing the meal time, but there is always 
the temptation to curtail it when they are busy, and 
they do so undoubtedly. I receive, I am sorry to say, 
more of this class of complaints,’ in so far as the com- 
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plaints crop up, in respect of the want of meal times 
in workshops, than about anything else. 

3428. (Mr. Brand.) Would you say that in a 
workshop that no young person or women should be 
employed more than five hours without an interval of 
30 minutes before 1 o’clock, as it is in the Act of 
1867 ?—I think that that would not apply in’ case 
where the employment is sanctioned from 8 to 8; it 
would be where the employment was from 6 to 6, and 
in that case I would insist upon an hour before 3 
o'clock. 

3429. What amount. of labour at a time would you 
approve of ?—A bout five hours. 

3430. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would it be practicable 
to fix the time between 12 and 2 for all workshops, 
and let them choose an hour either between 12 and 1, 
or between 1 and 2?—As a rule no one takes dinner 
after 2 o’clock, and none before 12; that is the general 
time at which it is allowed now. 

3431. Then it would be practicable to carry out the 
regulation of that, kind ?—I do not see any practical 
difficulty in it. ik Pe 

3432. You think that one conviction for any infrac- 
tion of that regulation, would have a very great effect 
in securing its being universally carried out ?—I think 
so. The employers in London have a very wholesome 
fear of the magistrate’s court I am very glad to say, 
and they would do anything rather than go there. 

3433. (Chairman.) In answer to a question of the 

O’Conor Don, in which you expressed acquiescence 
with his opinion, I presume you did not mean that the 
women and children employed in other than textile 
factories are quite able to protect themselves, but I 
understood you to mean that the limits given by the 
present law were as a rule sufficient ?—Exactly so, 
that is to say, that within the limits of the present law 
they are able to protect themselves. 
_ 34384. (Sir C, Du Cane.) You mean that now 
probably under the Act they can take care of them- 
selves ?—Yes, many of them now are going beyond 
the Act, that is to say, in curtailing their own hours. 
At the present time, in most of the bookbinding esta- 
blishments in London, the women are not working 
above 52 hours a week. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wiriiam CLEGG examined. 


3485. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of Carlisle and Clegg, paper-stainers ?—Yes. 

3436. Will you tell the Commission what number of 
hands you employ ?—We employ about 190. . 

3437. Of those how many would, be. children and 
young persons ’—About 88 are boys over 13 years of 
age ; we have no half-timers and no women or girls. 

3438. Will you tell the Commission what you wish 
particularly to state to them with regard to your busi- 
ness >—The most particular thing I have to state is 
that. we have two classes of work, one class is the 
machine paper-hangings for wall paper produced by 
machinery, and the other is. produced by hand block 
printing, and the hand block printers are piece-workers. 
We merely employ them, and they find their own boys. 
This class of piece-workers, that is the block men, we 
cannot get to come to their time according to the Act ; 


. they will only come at half-past 8 or 9 in the morning ; 


the door has to be left open until 9 o’clock. We have 


tried twice to compel them to come earlier, and each 
time they have struck work, and the last time, which 


was in February, they stayed out three days. We were 
so pressed with work that we were obliged to accede 


‘to their time before they would come in, 


8439. Your hour for leaving off work is 7 in the 
evening, is if not?—Yes, during the months from 
30th September to Ist April, during the other months 
the toys have to leave at 6 o’clock, but the boys must 
leave off at 6, and the men can do no good without 


_ their boys, as the boys are indispensable. for that class 


of work. We wish’ to be in a position to keep the 
boys on a little longer in the evening, that is to say, 


for the men to start at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
work until 8 in the evening, and the boys the same. 

3440. It would meet your case if that were allowed? 
—Yes, that would meet our case. 

3441. Would you work on the whole 60 hours if 
you could in a week ?—Yes, we should require to do 
it. 

3442. Is your work a season trade ?—Yes, it is a 
season trade so far as this.’ We are now just beginning 
to produce our samples or designs for our next year’s 
trade. We have to work on the production of them’; 
getting up the colours and getting them ready for the 
market until September. In the first week in Sep- 
tember the travellers go out and begin to sell the new 
things, and after September we have to begin the 
printing for stock, and from the Ist of October to the 
end of February. we are very busy, and/ if you could 
give us a little extension of time from those two dates 
we should take it as a favour. 

3443, After February, do you have a slack time ?— 
We. begin to be slack then; we have got over our 
stock orders ;. our great push is over then. | 

3444. You desire, then, to be. able to work your 
103 hours a day, and: half a day on Saturday, making 
60 hours a week, taking it. between 8 and 8 >—Yes. | 

3445. And in addition you would like to be able to 
work some overtime during the busy season ?—Yes, 
during the busiest season we should. ; 

3446. Will you tell the Commission what is the 
hardest part of the work on which young persons are 
employed ?—The machine department is the hardest ; 
they haye to be so quick. 
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3447. Would the boys be serving the machines ?— 
Yes, either serving the machines or taking the paper 
from the machines, and they have ‘to be very quick ; 
it keeps them at it; it keeps their attention well up. 

3448. It is hard work, is it not?—It is not exces- 
sively hard work; it is not lifting or anything of that 
sort ; it is merely taking the paper from the machine, 
and keeping it so that the machine can run. 

_ 8449. When you begin work, as you do, at half-past 
8 or 9 in the morning, what meal times do you take ? 
—We open the gates at half-past 10 in the morning, 
and the men stop then about a quarter of an hour for 
lunch; then we stop at 12 until 1, and the same about 
4 o’clock they stop again; in fact we ring the bell at 
4 o'clock for them to go out and get what they want. 

3450. In your trade, I presume, there is no diffi- 
cuity in stopping the machinery ?—Not at all. 

3451. And no loss ?—No. Sop het : 

3452. So that the habit of your trade is to give 
three breaks in the day ?—Yes. 

3453. Then the condition in the Factory Act that 
no young person should be employed for more than 43 
hours without a break would be no difficulty to you ?— 
No difficulty whatever; they do. not do that, any of 
them, neither the men or any of them. 

3454. There are some trades, are there not, where 
they like to work five and six hours without a break ? 
—Yes, I remember very well when I was a young man 
that [ was obliged to work a great deal longer than 
that, in the hardest business. Ihave been a bleacher 
in my time, and we then had to go to work at 2 in 
the morning and work up till 8 in the morning with- 
out a break. The machine department we have the 
least trouble with. It is the hand labourers who are 
very scarce, and to show you the scarceness of the men, 
we advertised in Lloyd’s for one month and in some of 
the Manchester papers for a month, Manchester and 


round about Lancashire being the centre of the paper - 


trade, and we never got one single application for a 
berth, and some of them will earn on an average 
21. 10s. per week coming at that time in the morning. 

3455. Is there any part of your process that is un- 
healthy ?—We do not find it so. Ihave been at it 
myself now since 1840, and I have never found any 
inconvenience from it. The most unhealthy part of it 
is when we are doing emerald greens; people will have 
them, so that we cannot throw them out of our sets, 
and when we are doing them it affects both the men and 
the boys; it affects them in their armpits and all over 
their body, it does not affect them internally so much. 

3456. What is the substance which is used ‘in the 
preparation of emerald green ?—Arsenic and copper. _ 

3457. Do you notice that they ever become sali- 
vated >No; we have never had anything of that 
sort. 

3458. Or that their teeth get loose ?— We have 
never had any case before us of that description. 

3459. Have you ever had any medical advice as to 
what they ought to eat to counteract the effects of ex- 
cessive arsenic ?—No, we have not; but it is not much 
that we do of that class of work now. People will not 
have it somuch. They very often compel us to use 
non-arsenical green. 

3460. The Commission have had a witness who has 
told us, not with reference to the London trade, but 
to the country trade, that paper-staining is a very 
severe labour to some of the workpeople. Do you 
agree with that ?—It is very laborious work to the 
hand men ; they are very heavy blocks to lift, and 
they are continually pitching them; they must be 
pitched correct to keep the pattern in; but we have 
relieved that very much by suspending an india- 
rubber tube, which takes off nearly one half of the 
weight. 

3461. Would it be satisfactory to you if you had the 
hours of the last Factory Act, that is to say, 10 hours 
a day instead of 103, and half a day on Saturday, 


making 564 in the week in all, provided you could. 


have it atfyour own time, the men getting two hours 
for their meals out of that ?—They only work now 10 


- hours, 
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3462. Practically I notice in what you say that you 
are not working 10} hours, and therefore, provided you 
have the season modification, I understand the hours 
of the Act of 1874 would suit you very well, which 
would be not more than 10 hours on five days a week 
actual labour, taking it between 8 in the morning and 
8 at night ?—No, that would not suit us. We should 
not like to reduce the number of hours especially for 
the machine department. We have no control over 
the hand department, they will never work 60 hours, 
but the machine department we should wish to keep to 
the regular hours that they are at work now. 

3463, (Lord Balfour.) I think you say that labour 
in this trade is very scarce, and yet they get good 
wages, and according to your evidence the hours are 
not excessive; how do you account for the general 
scarceness of labour?—-I can hardly account for it 
except that respectable people will not allow their sons 
to be apprenticed to it. We have not an apprentice in 
the place that is regularly apprenticed. It is the boys 
that grow up to the trade that serve those hand printers, 
the tier boys that have to tier over the sieve for the 
block printer, to leave his print on and take in the 
colours to put on the piece. 

3464. But how is the trade recruited if there are 
no regular apprentices >—We make them in that way, 
but we do not make them in a regular way. For in- 
stance, no artizans come with their children and want 
them to be apprenticed to our trade, and the men will 
only allow us to have one apprentice to every seven 
men. 

3465. You cannot account in any way for this in- 
disposition to come into, the trade ?—No, I cannot, in 
fact I think that that part of the trade will die out in 
England. The French do it much better than we do 
it in the block department. It looks so to me. We 
have had a great deal of experience in it. We are one — 
of the largest houses, we commenced in 1841, and we 
have been in it ever sineé. ~ 

3466. (Mr. Brand.) When you said that young 
persons left at 6 in the evening you only meant it to 
apply to a certain part of the year that you can work 
till 7 ?—Yes, in the machine department from Sep- 
tember to April we can work till 7 o’clock. 

3467. Is the employment of young persons in your 
trade absolutely necessary ?—Yes, it is. There is not 
a man but what must have a boy to assist him. In one 
or two departments where we used to employ four or 
five boys we are now able with machinery to save that 
labour ; it is working very well and as much as we can 
we adopt that system. 

3468. May we take it that if the employment of 
those young persons was further restricted in the sense 
of placing them under the Act of 1874, and reducing 
the number of hours that they work to 56, instead of 60, 
while working in- your establishment, that would tend 
rather to reduce the production, it would not interfere 
with their wages ?—No, it would not. It is the pro- 
duction that we are looking to now especially in the 
hand department, the piece-workers ; we could put on 
20 more men now if we could get them, but we cannot 
get. them. 

3469. You do not think that they would be able to 
do the same amount of work in shorter hours ?—I 
think not; in my experience of these things they have 
never done it yet. t 

3470. (O’Conor Don.) Are you quite satisfied 
with the law so far as it affects those working with 
machinery ?—Yes, and with this law too if they would 
come to it. Ihave no fault to find with the Act. It 
is only to make us secure so that the boys can stop a 
little longer, because if they go away the men cannot 
work, and if they do work, they are spoiling the goods. 
If the boys could stop as long as their masters, that 
is from 8 to 8, we’should get a little more out of them ; 
because we should send them home at 6, or in the 
winter time at 7, under the old Act. 

3471. (Mr. Brand.) The boys would commence 
work at the same time as the men ?—Yes, they com- 
mence just at the same time ; they have nothing to do 
until the men come. 


\ it, 
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3472. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are young persons em- 
ployed in the composition of that emerald green paper 
which you mentioned just now as being injurious to 
health ?—Not exactly in making it. 

3473. They are not employed in it to such an 
extent as to affect their health ?-—No,I think not, I 
think that what they have to do with it would not 
affect their health at all. 

3474. Are the bad effects permanent on those who 
work at that emerald green paper ?—No. 
one man who has been at work as a paper-stainer for 
60 years, and he does not feel any etfects at all from 
He has done as much as anyone in the trade at 
that work of emerald grounds when we were producing 
grounds of this description. 


3479. (Chairman.) In what branch of trade. are 
you engaged ?—I am one of the firm of Messrs. Maple 
& Co., of Tottenham Court Road, cabinet-makers and 
upholsterers. The branch to which I wish to refer is 
the carpet sewing and upholstery, where we employ 
female labour ; but I wish more particularly to speak 
as to the carpet department; the same, however, 
applies to the other branch. 

3480. You have a special grievance I think to men- 
tion to the Commission ?—Yes, the fact lies in this. 
Our demand varies excessively. For instance, suppos- 
ing we deal with the carpet department, there we 
make up into carpets from about 3,660 or 3,700 yards 


_ per week up to 10,000 yards; we cannot make certain 
of a Monday morning how many yards we shall have 


to make-up that week. 

3481. What you desire is to be able in the busy season 
to have an extension of time ?—Yes, because in that 
way we should be able to give more certainty of labour 
to the women than we can do at the present time. We 
have a great many work-women that work perhaps this 


~ week, whom at the end of the week we should be com- 


pelled to discharge for want of work, and then perhaps 


during the middle of next week we may want some 


more put on again. So that the women, instead of 
earning as they might do nearly all of them if they 
were put on to regular piece-work at so much per yard, 
1d. a week, earn very irregular wages, and in our 
own protection we keep a certain number at piece- 
work, and the others are employed by time. 

3482. (Sir C. Du Cane.) May I ask what they do 
earn as an average at the present time ?—Piece-workers 
I should think would earn about 16s. a week as an 
average throughout the year; those that we are able 
to keep at piece-work, and in the busy season they earn 
1/., but instead of keeping piece-workers regularly to 


_ work, supposing that we have 80 women sewing car- 


pets on time-work and 20 women sewing on the piece- 
work, if we are unable to keep all the women fully at 
work the time-workers are kept working and the 
piece-workers are allowed to go short, and then they 


do not earn so much. 


3483. (Chairman.) Do you employ any boys at this 
work ?—Not at sewing. 

3484, But do you employ boys in your business ? 
—There may be a few boys, but none under 14 or 
15 years of age, I should think, throughout the 
house. a pin 

8485. Do you employ many errand boys ?— We 
have a few parcel boys. I do not know that there are 
any boys under that age. I should doubt very much 
whether there are any. 

8486. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose that as a general 
rule the parcels which go out from your establishment 
are not very small ?—No, we have a great many de- 
liveries and there are small parcels amongst them. 
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3475, That man’s case is rather a singular case, is 
it not ?—It is the makers of emerald green colour 
more particularly that suffer, and they suffer very 
trightfully I understand. 

3476. Is the paper itself such as to be injurious to 
those who live in a room papered with it ?—[f it is not 
very tightly fastened and sized I should say it is, very. 

3477. I suppose the manufacture of it is very 
materially diminishing ?—Yes, it is the green papers 
which they use chiefly for shops, and if it is not very 
tight on the wall it comes off in small particles, which 
are very injurious to any one in the room. 

3478. (Mr. Brand.) Are you under the Act of 
1864 ?—I think so, but on the board that we have I 
notice it says 1867. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun BirunpeLt Marie examined. 


We have about 500 deliveries sometimes in the 
different houses. 

3487. (Chairman.) Would an extension of the 
hours, say, for 90: days in the year satisfy you ?-— 
That would be quite sufficient for us, and I certainly 
say now, taking our carpet-makers at 45 for argument 
sake, that would enable us to bring them down toa 
standard of about 35, and those women would always 
have permanent work ; whereas now out of that num, 
ber we have about 15 who are shifted about, some of 
them are given holidays at certain times, and at. other 
times of course they are kept working. 

3488. (Mr. Brand.) You work under the Act of 
1867, do you not ?—I think it is under the Factory 
Act. I do not know the date of the Act. 

3489. Do you work from 6 to 6 ?—No, we do not 
commence our work in the morning until 8 o’clock, and 
we leave off working at I think it is, when not pressed, 
7 o’clock. If, however, we are busy, we work the 
full time, viz., to 8 o’clock ; generally speaking our 
establishment closes at 7. 

3490. What is the modification that you wish for ? 
—We want to work about two or three hours extra 
after the usual time, after the 104 hours which we are 
allowed to work. 

3491. After the legal hour for closing you want to 
work two or three more hours ?>—We want to work 
two or three more hours under the season trade modi- 
fication of 90 days. If we had that concession when 
we had a pressure we should be able to get more work 
done in the time without bringing in new hands. - 

3492. The 13th and 14th Victoria, chapter 54, 
section 6, says, that, between the 30th September and 
the 1st of April following, children, young persons, and 
women may be employed except on Saturday between 
the hours of 7 in the morning and 7 in the evening, 
under the following regulations and conditions, and 
then there are the modifications in the Act of 1867 ?— 
The sub-inspector, Mr. Henderson I think it is, states 
that all our trade are working the same as we are, 
and I think you will find that we are allowed to work 
between the hours of 8 and 8 for 104 hours. Our 
work is not nearly so close as millinery work and such 
work as that; a good woman sews in a day 40 yards 
of carpet, and the piece-workers are entitled to the 
rate of 1d. a yard for their work. 

3493. You do not want a modification of the rules 
in any other respect ?—It would place us,in the posi- 
tion of keeping on so many women all the year round, 
instead of discharging them and taking on fresh hands. 
Women come to us and say that they would be very 
glad to work for 2s. a week less for the whole year. 

3494. ( Chairman.) You would like to be under the 
rules which would enable you to work from 8 to 8 ?—~ 
We are now under those rules. The only privilege 
for which I ask is to have power to work for the) 0 
days, the same as millinery women and dressmakers. 


day at 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Ropert Maciran Suytu examined. 


3495. (Chairman.) You represent the Association 
of Master Brickmakers ?—Yes. 


3496. What do you wish. to state to the Commis- 


sion ?—It is more particularly with respect to the %- 4. Smyth. 
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boys, and the hours of their work. "The time is so 
very awkwardly divided, and the age is so very much 
against it. The work. itself is very light ; we con- 
sider that boys two years younger would be quite old 
enough. silat ch 

3497. (Mr. Brand.) That would be boys of eight ? 
—No, it would be boys of 11; they are now obliged 
to be 18 ; 18 years of age is the age at which we are 
bound to have them, and we consider that 11 would 
be quite old enough for what we want; their work is 
excessively light. ieee ie 

3498. (Chairman.) What do you want them for ?— 
Simply for taking the brick from the ‘moulder’s table, 
and putting it on to the barrow. . 

3499. One at a time ?—Yes. 

3500. Is not that a peculiarity of the brick’trade in 
this part of the country ?—Yes; all round London it 
is totally different from the country work. © dg 

3501. Will you explain to the Commission the diffe- 
rence between your manner of delivering the clay to 


the moulder and that which is adopted in the Midland - 


Counties >The work in the Midland Counties is not 
familiar to me, except that I know that it is all done 
under sheds, and is carried on all the year roun and 
is much more laborious. ) 

8502. The gang system as described there is that 
the young people carry the clay on their heads for 
some distance to the moulder. In what way do you 
dispense with that ?—You are perfectly aware that 
the clay is all put into a mill to be ground ; this mill 
is constantly going round, being turned either by steam 
or by a horse. The clay is delivered at a hole, and the 
man who has to do the next piece of the brick makes 
it in a form in which the moulder can throw it into 
his mould. Upon that depends the proper making of 
the brick. 

3508. How is the clay wetted ?—It is wetted by. 
the temperer, who tempers the clay before it is brought 
into the mill; he is a grown-up man. 

3504. That is before it is ground ?—Yes, when it is 
delivered from the moulder’s mould there’ is a sort of 
tramway on which there is a ‘pallete board ; it is then 
delivered on to this board, and a boy stands by, and as 
the man puts it on to this ‘board, the boy takes this 
board with a piece of clay and puts it on to a barrow. 
All that he does is to take that piece of clay of about 
6 lbs. weight on this board: and to. put it- on to the 
barrow. When he has 25 bricks he sprinkles a little 
sand over them, and those 25 bricks are wheeled away 
by the off-bearer into the hacks to be put down to dry. 
The boy then wheels in an, empty barrow, and con- 
tinues the same operation:» We used to have boys at 
eight years of age, and they did the work exceedingly 
well, but it is a bigger boy now. 

3505. I understand that the matter which you wish 
to submit to the Commission is only one point, namely, 
the point with reference ‘to the age of the boys whom 
you are allowed to employ ?>—The age and the time; I 
do not.require the Act to be repealed. I think that 


n many respects it does an ‘immense qmount of good, 


but in our neighbourhood I do not think that it is 
necessary. I do not think that we have experienced 
any benefit from it, and we have certainly experienced 


‘great inconvenience.. 


3506. (Mr. Brand.) What neighbourhood are you 
speaking of ?—Cowley, which is ‘a celebrated place for 
brick-making; the Cowley bricks have always held 
a gréat reputation, and a better reputation than 
Kent bricks, although a great amount is made in each 
county. The time as respects the boys is very awk- 
ward, they have to go to school for half a day each, 
and the whole day is destroyed by their going back- 
wards and forwards. If one boy could go one day and 
another boy another day, it would be very much better. 
We have to employ two boys where we employed’ one 
boy before. 


3507. When:'you speak of boys having to go ‘to 


school, are you not speaking of boys over the age’ 


of 13 >—Yes, boys over the age of 13 are obliged to 
go to school ;. they are bound to be sent. vil 
3508, Under what law are they obliged to go to 
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school ?2—Ieannot tell ‘you. Every one ‘of our boys 
goes to school. hire ; 
~'3509. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Up to what age ?—I 
may be wrong; I have no doubt that you have the 
Act before you. Our difficulty is in having the boys, 
as it were, divided in the day; if one boy could go 
one day, and the other the next day, and could so 
change about, it would alter our position a good deal. 

3510. (O'Conor Don.) But you are speaking of 
boys over the age of 13 ?—I may be wrong. 

3511. (Chairman.) I think that we are a little at 
cross purposes. It is the 5th section of the Act. of 
1871 which regulates your business; you can employ 
a boy of 10 years of age, but you say that between 10 
and 13 he can only work half-time, and that that does: 
not.suit) your business ?-—Yes; I presume that I have 
made a mistake, and that a boy of 13 can work for the 
whole day, and that a boy of 10 can only work. for 
half a day. . 

8512. Do you say that) that does not. suit your busi- 
ness ?—-A boy going to school for. half a day does not 
suit our business; if he could go to school for a whole 
day and could work for the whole of the next day it 
would suit us better. 

3513. Then if the law gave,you what is called the 
alternate day system it would suit you better ?—Yes. 

3514. (Mr. Brand.) Does not. the law give you 
that >—No. Foi fat 

8515. (Chairman.) In the brick-making trade, 
during the season, do you not work for long hours >— 
No, that system has been very much done away with: 
We work from 6 to 6, or from 7 to 7, allowing two 
hours out for meals. ee és 

3516. But although from ‘your. description of the 
trade it appears that the work is very much lighter for 
boys, it is yet. a very long day for a.boy of 10 to work, 
if he is carrying clay upon his head, is it not ?—I know 
nothing about the Staffordshire works, but 1 have never 
seen in our neighourhood a, boy with 6 lbs, of clay upon 
his head. bh 

3517. But there issabundant evidence that 40 Ibs. is 
the ordinary load in Staffordshire ?—I know nothing 
of that ; but neither in the neighbourhood of Cowley, 
nor in Kent, where they make bricks, has that been the 
case. It is only in. close kiln work, where they work 
in sheds all the year round, that such a thing can be 
done; I should say that, the utmost weight which a 
boy can lift is 7 lbs. As 

3518. How is it that your boys are bound to go to 
school ?—We are obliged to send them, é 

38519. Are you in the metropolitan district ?—No, 
but: we are bound to send them to sehool. 

3520. (Mr. Brand.) I thought that you said in your 
first answer, that you never employed boys under 13 ? 
—lI evidently made a mistake in that. 

3521. Why. is it that you have not adopted the al- 
ternate day system ?—We never knew that we had the 
right to do so at all. ; 

3522..But you, are instructed by a solicitor who 
came here just now ?—We send to him when we 
require him. 

.8523. Has he never advised you that you can work 
under the alternate day system ?—No, we only work 
for 10 hours, the time being 12 hours, out’ of which 
there are two hours for meals. 

38524, Would not the 31st clause of the Act of 1844 
meet your case, which says, “That in any factory in 
‘“* which the labour of young persons is restricted to 10 
“hours in any one day, it shall be lawful to employ 
“ any child 10 hours in any one day on three alternate 
‘* days of every week ?”—But three days would shut us 
out-of two days a week. 

3525. ( Chairman.) Could you not employ two sets 
of boys?—That: isthe only way in':which we could 


‘do ‘it. f 


3526. (Mr. Brand.) Would not that meet your 
case ?—It would involve double attendance. 

8527. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In faet you wish all 
school attendance to. cease over the age of 10 ?—No, 
but over the age of 11; I think that a-boy is able to 


do a great deal at the age of 11. 
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3528. ( Chairman.) Would it not pay you as well if 
it was three days in the week ?—There is th: difficulty 
of getting the boys ; you have to get double the number 
of boys. Generally speaking you can get them among 
the moulders and their families. 

_ 8529. (Lord #. Cavendish.) Is the half-day system 
inconvenient in respect of the boys being dirty at their 
work, and having to go home and change ?—I do not 
know that that-would make any difference. 

3530. Are the brick-yards far from the schools ?—. 
Yes, they are 24 miles off, and it is a great distance 
for the boys to go. In the winter time they go as 
regularly as possible to school. I should say that for 
74 months out of the 12 those. children all go to 
school as regularly as possible. 

8531. (Mr. Brand.) You are not in a school board 
district >—No, but we shall be. 

8532. I suppose that these children who come to 
you at 10 years of age have not been at school before? 
—Perhaps not, but I should say that they must have 
been, because their fathers and mothers are so exceed- 
ingly glad to get rid of them in the winter time, that 
they go as regularly'as possible during that time. 
Perhaps it is a wrong principle to put it upon, but-44 
_ months in the year are our brick season, and that is 

when we want the boys. 

8533. Supposing that a boy has not been to school 
before he is 10 years of age, and comes to your brick- 
fields, and the provision for enforcing his attandance 
at school for half of each day was repealed in order 
to meet your views, how would you provide for 
the education of that child ?—He would be bound 
to go to school when the brick-making season is 
over, which is only four months. Ours is a totally 
different system from others; we are entirely dependent 
upon the weather ; the weather is our perfect depen- 
dence in the summer. Before the middle of April, and 
after the second week in August, we cannot make any 
bricks. eae Hy 

3534. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do these boys go to 
other employment in the winter ?—I do not know what 
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they do; they are sent off to school as fast as possible ; 
their parents will rather send them to any school than 
have them at home. Boys who are above 13 years of 
age find what occupation they can, and many of them 
go into the gas factories. 

3535. Have you more boys employed than men ?— 
No, I should say not on the average. 

. 8586. Are girls employed at all ?—No; even before 
the Factory Act was passed, we had given up the 
system of ‘employing girls, except that a girl might be 
employed for a few hours to fill the place of a boy, or 
something of that kind; but I can safely say that in 
my own field I have not seen a girl working for years. 

3537. Or women ?—Women, I cannot say so much 
about. Jf a man is away, and if he brings his wife 
there is no restriction ; we cannot restrict it, although, 
as a rule, I do not like to see it. 

3588. (O’ Conor Don.) As you seem to have been 
misinformed with respect to the age at which you can 
employ boys, I presume that the first part of your 
evidence with respect to the complaint that you cannot 
employ them under the age of 13 is wrong?—Yes, I 
evidently made a mistake, 

8539. And, therefore, your only complaint now is, 
that during the four months of the brick season the 
boys have to go to school half-time ?—Yes. What we 
should like to see would be to do away with that during 
four and a half months in the year, that i8 during the 
season ; and it is a very healthy exercise, and a very 
light one. 

3540. During that time you would like them to 
work full time, and not to go to school at all ?—Yes. 

3541. (Chairman.) You cannot tell the Commission 
whether the machinery which you apply for the pre- 
paration of your clay could be applied in any other 
brick-making ?—No, ours is a different system alto- 
gether. We dry in the open air; we-have not a shed 
about the place, with the exception of one which 
covers the moulder, which is to keep the sun off him 
more than anything else. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Friday next at 12 o’clock. 
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- 3542. (Chairman, to Mr. Munt.) I believe you 
wish to make a statement to the Commission on the 
part of your trade, which we understand is that of 
plain and fancy box manufacturers, and Mr. Marshall 

has been good enough to attend to speak according to 
his knowledge of it. Will you say what you wish ?— 
I do not know that I came prepared to make a state- 
ment; that is not exactly what I meant. I think 
Mr. Marshall has put his ideas a little more into shape 
than I have, and if you-will allow him to make his 
statement I shall be very pleased to supplement any- 
thing he may say. . 

3543. (To Mr. Marshall.) Will you be good enough 
to state to the Commission your views as to the work- 
ing of the Factory and Workshops Acts with reference 
to your own trade ?—From the experience which I 
have had of 25 yeurs, I think that we really ought 
to be put on the same footing as the small traders. 
We stand at a great disadvantage, along with all 
large manufacturers, inasmuch as we are under the 
Factory Act, whilst. the small box makers are under 


the Workshops Act. I think that the intention of 
the Legislature was to improve the morals of the 
working classes, but by adopting the present system 
they are doing just the contrary. — I will give the Com- 
mission an instance. A large manufacturer must close 
his workshop, we will suppose, at 8 at night, he may 
be employing from 100 to 150 females, a small 
maker employs about six or eight, and when his shop 
is closed at 8 in the evening, in come the hands 
and take the work home, and they work until 11 or 12 
at night in order to get that work done, and those 
females are working perhaps in a close confined room 
with children asleep, and anything but healthy ; a small 
maker has not and could not have a large numher of 
hands, and consequently he possesses an advantage 
which we do not possess, because he gets his work 
done outside instead of inside. 

3544. That is an inequality arising out of the diffe- 
rence between the Acts which extend to a great num- 
ber of trades, and probably you are aware that it is 
one of the objects. of this Commission to. reconcile 
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those various Acts, and to bring the different ¢lasses of 
employers under an equal law ?—That I understand 
‘to be the object of the Commission. 

_ 8545. You, yourself, and Mr. Munt came under the 
Factory Act of 1867 ?—Just so. 

8546. Your first complaint is of the inequality of 
the law which puts you in an unfavourable position 
as compared with the smaller employers in the same 
trade ?—Decidedly ; because we could not do the work 
owing to the state of the law.. We have lost orders 
very often on that account. A traveller will come into 
us and say, “Cannot you get these things done by 9 
“ o'clock in the morning?” We say, ‘‘ We cannot 
“ possibly do that, but we will get them in by 12 
“ o'clock,” then he says, “ How isit that Coppin’s can 
“ cet their orders done by that time.” We have fre- 
quently lost many orders because we could not work 
overtime. We-employ ten times the number of hands, 
but he was working his hands until nearly 12 o’clock 
at night and sometimes quite 12. 

8547, Which was illegal ?—Yes ; and he has since 
been punished. Because of some conversation which 
I had with the inspector, Mr. Henderson, he wrote to 
Coppin’s, and they still declined to-carry out the Act, 
and eventually I believe he waited upon them at half- 
past 10 o’clock, and | think they were punished for it. 

3548. What are your regular hours of work ?—From 
half-past 8 in the morning to 8 o’clock at night. 

8549: With what intervals ?—An hour at dinner 
and half an hour at tea, except we get leave from the 
inspector for the season, and that is one question which 
I think we shall require some little conversation res- 
pecting. The overtime allowed is too little for the 
season. 

3530. How many days does the inspector allow you 
to work overtime?—JI think itis 30 days in. the 
autumn. : 

3531. How many days actually does he allow you 
to werk overtime, not what the law allows, but what 
he allows ?—Thirty I take it to be that we haye availed 
ourselves of in the autumn. 

3532. Has that been fairly sufficient?—N ot sufficient. 
We have been obliged to resort to the very thing which 
I am disapproving of, we have been obliged to get, out- 
door work done by hands’ that we know have been 
working until midnight, and consequently it is an 
evasion of the Act. 

8553. (To Mr. Munt.) How many days are you 
allowed ?—I am only allowed 24 days during which 
my people may work overtime. 

3554. Were those 24 days given you at once or at 
various periods?—From the 6th of November until 
Christmas ; and that permission was granted me (to 
quote from Mr. Redgrave’s letter) “ upon condition 
“* that no persons under 16 are employed after hours, 
“ there will be no objection to your working the 24 
“ days between this and Christmas.” But I had not 
worked them overtime for the whole year prior to that, 
and I was informed, which I think was very curious, 
that I was not at liberty to work more than 24 days 
during the whole year, and the result is this, I have 
a number of rooms, light, airy, and well ventilated, 
there are none better in the trade, they must not work 
in them after 8 o’clock, but I may give my girls work 
and they may take it home and there work until 10, 11, 
or 12 at night. Isay to them “1am very sorry that 
“ you cannot work in these nice comfortable rooms, 
‘ but the law is such that you cannot remain here 
“ after 8 oclock. However you ean take the work 
“ home and do it in the room where you sleep, per- 
“ haps, with two or three sisters.” ‘There they are, 
all in one room, and they may work till 2 or 3 o clock 
in the morning if they like, but they must.not stop in 
my rooms after 8 o’clock at night. 

3555. (Lo Mr. Marshall.) During what weeks is 
the busy season in your trade?—The autumn is the 
busy season generally. 

3556. San You fix the precise time ?—I should call 
it four months. 

8557. Js it from. the lst of September to the 3Ist 
of December ?—No, we get quiet about then, ‘and 
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then I should think it would be 


about three .months 
in the spring. | i BS 4 

3558. The full period allowed by the law of 96 
days would, I presume, be sufficient for you.?—Not 
throughout the year, that is a very important point, - 
Perhaps of all'the trades that would come under your 
notice there is no trade more curious than ours, I do 
not think there is a single instance like it, because in 
our trade it is simply sheets of paper to fold the goods 
in already manufactured, All the goods are ready, — 
gloves, ties, and all those articles of dress are made 
in the manufacturing departments and are ready to 
be packed up in boxes, and in a large place like ours 
we seldom ever have more than 24 hours, or from that 
to 48 hours, to execute our orders in. In any other 
trade it is different. The bookbinders .were allowed 
a privilege which none of us under the Factory Act 
possessed during Christmas for the Christmas Annuals, 
But the bookbinders have had several weeks to get up 
their orders which we cannot have, because there is 
not time for it. 

(Mr. Munt.) With regard to the short time in 
which we are allowed to get our work out, houses like 
Morley’s, or some of our large wholesale drapers, have 
very large shipping orders for boxes containing 
gentlemen’s ties or ladies’ bows, or something of that 
sort, they might give us a longer period, but they only 
give us say some 24 hours to get out the boxes, and 
we must do it to keep our trade together, and if we 
cannot get that order out by working our girls within 
the legal hours we simply have to let them take it 
home, and then they may work up to any time they 
think proper, we cannot prevent them so long as 
they do not work on our premises. Many of those 
girls work for two employers. Say that I am employ- 
ing Jane Smith, I say to her, now you may work 
till 8, you cannot work here any longer, but you 
can take some boxes home with you and make them 
there. If you stop me-from doing that they merely 
go to another box maker and say, I am working for 
Mr. Munt in doors, I. must not take work from him, 
but I am willing to take work from you, and they will 
continue at that work for two or three hours at 
night. j 

(Mr. Marshall.) As arule we do not let our hands 
take work out, but we have several out-door hands; 
we cannot lose orders. 

3559. Do your people usually work piece-work. 

(Mr. Munt.) It is all piece-work. 

(Mr. Marshall.) I think in speaking of piece-work 
taking the number of days throughout the year, at the 
present time the season is just over, but if you were 
to go into their work rooms perhaps you would find 
20 girls out of 60 doing nothing for hours and hours 
together. That is quite different toa cotton or woollen 
factory. When the machinery commences to work 
and the spindles are working the girls must be at work 
from beginning to end, but ours is.quite different, it 
is a trade in which in the slack season there are not 
more than half employed. They are leaving now at 6 
in the evening instead of 8, and consequently we do 
not get 50 hours in a week throughout the year. 

8560. (To Mr. Munt.) We understand you. that 
you think if you had all the 96 days that would be 
fairly sufficient for the purpose of your trade ?—I 
think so, if we could get 96 days and extend them oyer 
the year, just as we thought proper, but on the con- 
dition that we should be allowed to employ girls over- 
time under 16 years of age. We do not take any girl 
under 14, and some of our most efficient hands are 
girls under 16. 

3561. But you have aright at present to work full 
time at and over the age of 13 ?—Yes, to work full 
time over that age, but not to work them overtime. 

3562. You cannot work any women overtime, can 
you ?—We are now asking that we may do so for 96 
days. My 

3563. You can work adult women (and 18 for the 
purposes of your trade is counted as adult) over 
time for such a number of days as are allowed, and your 
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complaint is that you are not allowed a sufficient num- 
ber of days overtime ?—Yes. t 

3564. And you say that 96 days would be sufficient ? 
—I think sv, if we were allowed 96 days we might 
then work our girls over 13 years of age. 

3565. What is your contention about the age of 
16. Ido not see how 16 affects you ?’—Bearing on 
this matter, the letter I had from Mr. Redgrave on the 
6th of November 1874 says, “ Upon condition that no 
‘* persons under 16 are employed after hours ;” so 

that I have had to ask a girl who I thought was 17, 
* How old are you my girl ?” and if she says, “ I shall 
“ not be 16 until next month,’ I say, “ I am very busy, 
“ but you must not work after 8 o’clock at night.” 

3566. It is a permission for 24 days up to Christ- 
mas, lix ‘ted to women above 16?—Yes. 

3567. (Mr. Knowles.) Does he not give you any 
overtime in the spring ?—No; I pointed out to the 
officer who came that the busiest time was a month 
prior to Christmas; and I said I should like, if I 
was at liberty, to work my girls every night from 
November up to the end of the year, and I said, “ Just 
“ give me as many nights as you can,” 

3568. (Chairman.) You want practically the benefit 
of the full extension allowed by the Act of 1867, 
which means 96 days, to young persons above 14 ?— 
Yes. 

3569. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How many additional 
hours per diem do you ask for ?—I never work them 
under any circumstances after 10 o’clock. 

(Mr. Marshall.) 1 think no one would wish more 
than that. ; 

8570. (Chairman, to Mr Munt.) You say two 
hours a day extra for 96 days ?—Yes; that is to say, 
give us the power, although very few of us, I think, 
would take advantage of it, because it is not profitable, 
as we know by experience, to employ them over hours, 
but we are compelled to do it. 

3571. Is it true that in your trade, as we have been 
told is the case in some others, that the women have 
things a good deal in their own hands, and that you 
could not afford to compel them against their will >— 
To a very great extent. I should think there is no 
business (of course we cannot acknowledge it to them) 
where employers are so much in the hands of their work- 
people as ours. If I am not taking up the time of the 
Committee I should like to give an illustration ; say 
that you send me an order for some boxes ; those boxes . 
have been made in Birmingham, but you say, “ If you 
“ can make those boxes at the same price as I can get 
“ them from Birmingham, I will give you an order for 
“ so many gross a week.” I say, “I will go into the 

_ © matter, and will let you know.” I make an esti- 
mate of the cost, and call my forewoman, and say, 
“ Now Miss So and So, what do you think is a fair 
“ price to pay the girls for making those boxes per 
* gross.” She says, “ I think a fair price would be 
“ Qs, 6d. a gross.” ‘‘* Very well,” I say, “Do you 
“ think we can get them done for 2s. 6d. a gross ?” 
“ J will try,” she replies, and goes up stairs to the 
girls and says, “ Look here, the governor has got all 
“ these boxes to make, and I think 2s. 6d. is a pretty 
“ fair price for making them, will you take them at 
“ 2s. 6d. a gross.’ “I will if Mary will.” “ Will 
“ you, Mary? “TI will if Susan will.” That is a 
‘regular question with every girl, and then Susan says, 
“No, it is a new box; the governor can afford 3s. a 
“ gross, and I will not make them under 3s. a gross.” 
“ If you do not, I will not,” say the others. And so 
‘it goes from one to the other, and the forewoman has 
- come down and said, “ [am very sorry; Iam sure. 
“ that 2s. 6d. is a fair price, but they tell me that 
“ Susan will not and that they will not make them 
* under 3s. a gross”; and so I lose the order through 
that, and it goes to Birmingham. 

(Mr. Marshall.) Last year we had two. houses in 
the City that would have paid us 400/. a month on an 
ayerage for boxes, but we were obliged to decline 
_ taking their orders. We offered to make the articles 

for them, but we could not undertake to do all their 
trade for that very reason. As a stimulus to get 
36769, 
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hands, we adopted a plan which we thought would 
keep the hands in the place, that is to say, allowed 
half-a-crown to them per year so long as they had 
been with us. We commenced with all the hands 
that had been one year with us, and at present it 
amounts to 10 half-crowns each, and we keep that 
system up now, but it has not the least effect in keep- 
ing the hands. It is costing us near 100/. a year now 
in paying those gratuities, but we do it to try and keep 
the hands in the place. 

3572. (Lo Mr. Munt.) What is the lowest age at 
which you employ your hands ?—I take none under 14. 

3573. Are your workpeople mainly females ?— 
Yes, mainly females. I think the total number of 
hands that I have, women and girls, is 60, 16 being 
between the ages of 14 and 16, and 44 above that age. 

3574. (To Mr. Marshall.) Is there any other point 
which you wish to mention ?—I am not aware of any- 
thing further than has been mentioned already. 

3575. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Munt.) Did I 
understand you to complain solely of the unfair posi- 
tion in which you are placed in competing with 
workshops, or do you also complain that, even if 
workshops were placed under similar restrictions as 
yourselves, you would still be in an unsatisfactory 
position ?—I complain for both reasons. 

3576. Supposing workshops were placed under the 
same restrictions as you are as to hours, should you 
still complain ?—I should still object to the terms of 
Mr. Redgrave’s letter. 

3577. Even if workshops were placed under the 
same restrictions >— Yes, decidedly, because I think 
it will operate very unhappily. 

3578. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You would still want 


.the same extension of time P—Yes. 


_8579. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you want 96 days, 
working 14 hours a day ?—No, not 14 hours a day, 
by no means. 

3580. I understood you to say that you begin work 
at 8 o’clock, and you wish to work till 10 ?—I will 
just say how I commence. My girls commence nomi- 
nally at a quarter to 9, but they get to work at 9. 
They have an hour to dinner, half-an-hour to tea, 
leave at 8 o’clock, and at half-past 2 on Saturdays, 
and have a quarter of an hour for luncheon on Satur- 
days. You will find that the total number of hours 
per week that I work them is 53 hours ordinarily, and 
I want permission, if necessary, to work 96 days during 
the year two hours each day extra. 

3581. Then I understand you that you would be 
satisfied if you were allowed to work 68 hours a week 
for a certain number of weeks in the year ?—Yes, or 
even less, we should not want so much as that. 

3582. Will you kindly state the exact number of 
hours which you wish to be allowed to work per diem 
in those exceptional cases? —I now work them 53 
hours during the week, and I want permission to work 
them occasionally 63 hours a week, I never work 
them on Saturday, and I want occasional permission 
to work them 10 hours, per week extra, which would 
be for about eight weeks in the season. 

(Sir C. Du Cane.) And that would be about 16 
weeks in the year. 

3583. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 64 hours a week is 
what you ask for, that is 12 hours a day, with the 
half-holiday on Saturday ?—Scarcely that. 

3584. (Mr. Knowles.) As I understand you, you 
never work them overtime on Saturdays ?—Never. 

3585. Supposing you worked them ordinarily 544 
hours a week, you want for 96 days in the year to 
work them five days a week two hours extra per day * 
—Yes. 

3586. That would be 10 hours extra a week which 
would be 644 hours a week as the maximum for 16 
weeks in the year?—The maximum tor 16 weeks 
would be 63 hours per week. 

3587. (Chairman.) That is to say, something under 
12 hours of actual work in the day >—Yes. 

3588. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would 114 hours pe~ 
diem satisfy you ?-—Yes, that would meet our case. 

3589. What extra hours for rest or for meals would 
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you allow in case of this overtime?—-We have no 
system ; of course we should be very pleased to adopt 
some system. 

3590. By the Textile Act of last year no work is 
allowed to be continued more than four and a half hours 
without half an hour for rest or meals, should you in 
consideration of this extension of hours be willing to 
concede that?—TI think the girls themselves would 
be satisfied with a quarter of an hour, say at 8 o’clock 
at night ; they have a quarter of an hour for refresh- 
ment Sand probably would not wish more. I may say 
they take it now as.a matter of course. 

3591. In the course of this long day how much 
would that make in all for meals: and rest ?—It would 
make an hour and three quarters. 

3592. (Mr. Knowles.) Then it would be 63 hours 
a week of absolute work, when they were working the 
longest hours ?—The total number of working hours, 
exclusive of meals, would be 614. 

3593. (Lord F. Cavendish. ) Is it impossible in 
your trade to work to stock, as it appears that this 
extra demand at certain seasons is always foreseen ?— 
Quite impossible considering how very bulky our goods 
are, it would take up sucha deal of room. We are 
obliged to make them and get them out of the place as 
soon as possible. 

3594. If that is the only difficulty it might be met 
by a small warehouse, might it not’?—Scarcely ; the 
wholesale houses themselves do not know what they 
want, the fashions are so constantly changing, especially 
in gentlemen’s ties; you would be astonished to kuow 
what a variety of syles, and fashions, and shapes there 
are. 

(Mr. Marshall.), We adopted the plan in cutting 
stock, so far as manual labour goes, of cutting out 
so as to be ready to do it immediately, but we lose 
considerably by adopting that plan. When orders 


, come in at 4 o’clock in the day, they are immediately 
‘sent up-stairs to the girls, 


and if not you would lose 
two hours. 

3595. (To Mr. Mar. sod. ) Is this extension of 
hours desired by the women whom you employ ?—If we 
were to answer the question for the women, they would 
say that so long as they could get the same money for 
shorter hours they should prefer it, but I believe that 
if we wanted the girls to go back to the old line of 
long hoyrs-in business they would strike against it. 
~‘(Mr. Munt.) In reply to that question I would say 
that it is always quite optional with the girls. If we 
say, “ My girl, we want you to work to-night ;” and 
the girl says, “I cannot,” it would be utterly useless 
for us to say, “ But you must.” 

3596. That argument would, however, simply show 


that all legislative interference was unnecessary, would 


it not ?—No, I do not say that, because I certainly 
think that it has worked well to some extent. 

3597. T-understood you to say that the women were 
completely masters, and that anything which they did 
not like you could not enforce ?—I say that, but sup- 
posing we had the power to work the girlsthe number 
of hours that we say we want, any of those girls who 
did not like to work would not work. They would 
simply say, “No, I cannot work. to night,” and we 
cannot help ourselves ; it is of no use reasoning with 
them; they will not work. 

3598. I suppose in some employments, where there 
is such a number of women wishing for employment 
you could insist upon your own terms ?—That is not 
the case with our business. 

3599. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose you calculate 
upon the great majority of them choosing to ‘continue 
to work ?—Yes, most of. them do. 

3600. The refusal to work would be the exception, 
and not the rule ?—Quite the exception. Several girls 
of 15 have come to me and said, “TI should like to 
“ work to-night, with the other girls,” but I have 
been obliged to say, “‘ No, you cannot do so.” 

3601. (Mr. Brand.) Do not you work by the piece ? 
—Yes, it is all piece-work. 

3602. Then it would follow that they would get 
more wages if they worked longer ?—Yes, decidedly. 
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3603. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I presume that in the 
case of your having this power that you are asking 
for, to work overtime you would not continue to em- 
ploy any hands that refused to work ?—Our difficulty 
is to get hands ; we never discharge a girl if we can 
possibly help it; if there were plenty of hands to be 
got we might act independently, but. now we cannot 
do so. 

3604. I think you told us that your own workshop 
is a well-ventilated and airy building ?—Thoroughly 
so. 

3605. But is that universally the case throughout 
your trade ?—Amongst the small masters I should say 
decidedly not; in fact it is anything but that. 

3606. Would it not be objectionable to allow those 
small masters to work that number of days from 3 or 
4 o'clock till 10 at night by gas light in close and ill- 
ventilated buildings?—If you were to carry out the 
power that you have got, that every worker shall 
have a certain number of cubic inches or feet of air, 
or room to work in, which could be done, I think then 
there would no difficulty in the matter. 

3607. It requires a building to be remarkably well 
ventilated, does it not, for them to be able to stand 
working by gas light for a number of hours con- 
secutively without the air becoming very foul?—Of 
course, it is not so pure as it would be without the 

as. 

3608. Can you say at all from your own knowledge | 
of the trade whether in the inferior workshops the 
health of the women does suffer from working long 
hours at night >—From my experience I should think 
not. 

(Mr. Marshall.) I do not think so. 

(Mr. Munt.) As a rule our workshops, even the 
worst of them, are very much better than the rooms 
in which these people live, because, although they 
earn good wages, they are thoroughly improvident. 
If they earned a pound.a ‘week they would spend it 
all. 

3609. (To Mr. Marshall.) Do you consider that 
the Act of 1867 has had a good effect so far upon the 
health of the workpeople ?—It has had a very good 
effect, and an important reason for that is this, for 
five months together in the year, for at least eight 
years previous to the Act, I never got the work-hands 
out of our buildings till 11 at night, and’ frequently 
not till 12. We find as a rule that the same class of 
girls can earn as good wages in shorter hours as they 
did in those long hours, and now when a girl makes 
up her mind to earn 1/. or 25s. a week she does not 
waste her time, but before that it was a common 
thing, not in my place alone but in that of others, 


‘the hands never left off until’ 11 or 12 at night. 


That was not on one or two nights, it was continuous 
during the busy season. 

3610. You do not think that the same argument 
applies against the extension of time that we are now 
considering, that practically working those long hours 
they would not be able to keep up the wages that 
they earn per week ?—I think not; it is only a small 
period that they would have to do it. 

3611. I understand that those hours would be con- 
secutive from day to day ?—Just so. 

(Mr. Munt.) I should say that at the best of times 
working overtime is an evil to the employer and to 
the workpeople as well, and we reduce it to a minimum 
as much as possible. At present we do not see our 
way to reduce it more than the number of hours that 
we ask for, but I am quite sure that we shall find it to 
our interest to do with fewer hours if we possibly can. 

3612. I understood you to say at the beginning that . 
it is impossible for you to do that, owing to the com- 
petition of the small workshops. Supposing that the 
workshops were placed under the same restrictions as 
you are, would not the result be that your customers 
would be obliged to give you a little more time, and 
instead of giving you 24 hours notice they would give 
you 48 hours?—Yes, I think so. 

(Mr. Marshall.) The demand of trade is inereasing 
so much that out-door work would remedy the evil ; 
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our only safety-valve is the work in the middle of the 
night by out-door hands. ay 

3613. (Lord Balfour.) You say that you are giving 
them work to be taken home which you think would 
be better done in the factory, does if not occur to you 
that in giving out work in that way to be done at 
home you are evading the spirit if not the letter of the 
Act ?—It is evading the Act, there is no question. 

(Mr. Munt.) Undoubtedly it is so. 

3614. You think it is entirely optional with your 
workpeople whether they take the work home or not ? 
—Quite so. 

3615. Do not you think that they would be rather 
inclined to stretch a point, fancying that it would be 
for the good of the firm, or that it would oblige you ?— 
Not in the slightest way ; out of the 60 girls that I 
have, and some of them have been with me a long 
time, I do not think there is one, excepting the fore- 
woman, who would do anything in that way to oblige 
me. 

3616. Supposing that you wished to reduce your 
staff of hands would you not rather, out of your large 
number, give the preference to those who were will- 
ing to take work hone at night and retain them ?>— 
That would not influence me, butit would be the steady 
woman and girl who made the boxes best that we 
should keep, because the difficulty is to get good 
skilled hands, and the moreskilful they are the more 
independent they are. 

3617 One of the witnesses before the Committee 
made this statement : “I may mention the case of one 
“ book-folding firm; one of those firms which has a 
“ oreat rush of business at one time and are slack at 
“ another where a girl was employed upon the 
“* Monday before Christmas working with the rest up 
“ +i] 11 o’clock at night; the forewoman then told 
“her and all the others that they were to take 
« home 1,000 quarto sheets to fold, and bring back 
“ the first thing in the morning. Many of them took 
“ it, but she refused, because she said her mother 
“ was not expected to live, and the doctor had said 
“ that the only chance for her to recover was not to 
“ have a light in the room at night as they only lived 
“ in one room. The forewoman repeated the question 
“ and then dismissed her at once, paying her her 
“ wages by another girl; which she sent her two 
“ or three days afterwards.” You say that nothing 
of that kind has ever come under your notice in your 
trade ?—That may occur in the book-binding trade, 
but such a thing as that I am sure has never occurred 
and is never likely to occur in our business. 

3618. Why is it never likely to occur in your 
business ?—Because the circumstances are quite 
different. The number of’ skilled hands is so limited 
that no employer in the box business could afford to 
act as the book-binder did. 

3619. You mean that your work is skilled work 
and you must have skilled hands to do it ?—Yes, it is 
a very different matter to simply folding or feeding 
a machine; in making a box, however simple it 
may be, there is some amount of skill and ingenuity 
required. - . 

3620. In asking for 96 days you say that you want 
to have the power, but that few people in your line of 
‘business would take advantage of it, you think ?—I do 
not think they would. — 

3621. Then what is the use of giving it to them; 
would it not put the less scruplous employers at an 
advantage over those who-were-more scrupulous ?— 
I take it in this way; it is not to the interest of 
the employer to work his hands beyond a certain 
number of hours. There is a large consumption of 
gas, and then you have not a proper check upon your 
workpeople ; you are obliged to keep some expensive 
hand in the place to overlook them, and to see that 
there is nothing dishonest going on. And I would 
neyer work the girls beyond their proper time if I 
could help it. ae 

3622. My question is not whether they would take 
advantage of this extreme limit of 96 days overtime, 
but why give so much when only few would take 
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advantage of it ?—I am not prepared to say that they 
would not take advantage of it. 

(Mr. Marshall.) The great bulk of the manu- 
facturers would take advantage of it, but at different 
periods of the year. In my class of business we are 
very quiet indeed when the extreme fancy box makers 
are busy, that is what we term the toy boxes, and the 
would require that extension: when we would not thank 
you for it. 

3623. In short, you would correct your answer to 
that other question in which you said that few would 
take advantage of it by saying that the great bulk 
would take advantage of it. : 

(Mr. Marshall.) Lthink that nearly all would 
take advantage of it from the experience that I have 
had. 

(Mr. Munt.) I must explain the apparent inconsis- 
tency of my answer. My trade is somewhat. different 
to Mr. Marshali’s. In my branch of the trade I do 
not think that the box-makers would take advantage 
of it. 

3624. What is your reason for asking for it if but 
few would take advantage of it ?—We should be very 
glad to have it in case we wanted to take advantage of 
it, without you are going to lay down one law for 
Mr. Marshall, and another one for me. 

(Mr. Marshall.) I think that some little extension 
of hours would carry out ail our wishes just at that 
period. . 

3625. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Marshall.) What. is 
about the longest time that your hands work when 
you are very slack ?—Not more thar 48 hours a 
week. 

3626, And for that do they get a corresponding 
amount of wages '—Precisely, they are not working 
more than that now. 

3627. When you become busy, if there were no 
legislative interference, I suppose they would work 
almost to any time of the night, in order to get more 
wages '—We did do so, and undoubtedly we should 
have the same thing happen now, if we did not keep 
a considerable number of women, and the consequence 
would be that we should lose our standing in society 
by refusing orders. 

3628. Can you tell the Commission on what ground 
the inspector fixed 24 days a year to be worked up, 
seeing that the law enables him to give more ?—_No, I 
am not aware why they were fixed at 24 if the law 
gives more. We should be very glad to avail ourselves 
of more. 

3629. Do not you think it is because the inspector 
found that practically that was sufficient from what 


had been previously taken advantage of ?—I think’ 


not. I feel at aloss to know how we are to carry 
over each season when it commences, for the last three 
years we have not been able to fulfil anything like 
our engagements, because, of the limited number of 
hours. 

3630. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think you said that the 
autumn was your most busy time of the year ?—Yes, 
in manufacturing for the spring goods. ; 

3631. Does the demand during that time vary much 
from one year to another, or is it pretty constant 2— 
For the last few years it has extended over a longer 
period, and not so excessively busy as in a certain 
period, and we like that season the best. 

3632. Does the size of the boxes which you 
make vary very much from one year to another ?— 
Remarkably so. ; 

3633. Are you not pretty sure of getting much the 
same orders generally from the same houses year 
after year ?—We are not. 

3634. Therefore you cannot anticipate the demands 
that are likely to be made upon you at the busy time 
of the year by looking beforehand ?—We cannot do 
that. 

3635. And that is the reason why you are obliged 
to put on the pressure of work within 24 hours from 
time to time ?—Precisely ; I think we are'the largest 
manufacturers of the largest class of boxes, we cannot 
earry that principle out. 
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3636. Do the hands which you employ during the 
busy season of the year go into any other employment 
during the slack months >—No, I have not found that 
they do, we never part with hands at any period. 
We employ a certain number of hands all the year 
round, and if any of them was to spoil the work or 
to take a liberty with us, we say “ We can part with 
“ you now,” but we do not part with any otherwise. 

3637. You do not put on an extra number of hands 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


at the busy time of the year and then discharge them 
—We never discharge them, we put all on that w - 
can get, but we never discharge them, 

(Mr. Munt.) It would not be to the interest of the 
employer to do that. We are only too anxious to 
secure good hands, and we do all weican to keep 
them. 

(Mr. Marshall.) We have many hands who have 
been 10 years with us and some 15. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Rospert Jounson and Mr. Grorce AUSTIN examined. 


3638. (Chairman, to Mr. Johnson.) To what trade 
do you two gentlemen belong ?—We are artificial 
florists. 

3639. Do you represent your trades in any official 
capacity ?—No. 

3640. Do you think that you are able to speak for 
the general feeling of the trade ?—Yes ; I think there 
has not been an invitation sent to any other member 
of the trade. 

3641. Can you speak as to the wants of the trade 
with any confidence ?—Yes, I think so. 

3642. Will you state the case which you wish to 
lay before the Commission, and probably Mr. Austin 
will supplement anything which he thinks of impor- 
tance P—I have made two or three memorandums. I 
thought I would put it in the shortest form, so that 
I could explain my meaning upon the subject ; and I 
shall be happy to answer any questions that you 
may put to me. I must tell you, in the first instance, 
that probably I am the largest employer in the 
artificial flower making tr ade, so that I have some 
little experience in the way that the Act works, and 
of the people too, for I have taken a great interest in 
it from the first. I have been to see Mr: Redgrave a 
great many times about it, and I have endeavoured to 
carry it out. I shut up almost to the exact moment, 
and my difficulty is to get the people out and to 
cease work. I think that the principal grievance that 
we labour under is that the large manufacturers are 
not on the same footing as the small ones. If we em- 
ploy over 50 hands we are under the Factory Act, 
whereas people that employ under that number are 
The Workshops Act does 
not seem to me to be’so well looked after, because the 
inspectors have not the power in a workshop that they 
have in a factory. For instance, they cannot go in 
and question the workpeople. I feel that that is 
an inequality. They cannot take evidence from the 


- people in the works, which is a great grievance, I con- 


sider, because the inspector can come into my works at 
any time during the hours of business and question the 
people, and take down evidence, and if he chooses: he 
can summon me before a magistrate for any breach of 
the law. In our trade we have a double season busi- 
ness. The time that we do it in is avery short one 
compared to the immensely long slack time that we 
have ; so that if we had less hours to work, as the 1874 
Act would give us, we should be in a still worse posi- 
tion than we are now. I take it to be an object. of 
necessity to see if the Acts cannot be more modified, 
so that virtually we may have 60 hours a week. 

3643. Weare hardly limited to that-particular mode 
of consolidation, but undoubtedly it is the object of 
the Commission to bring all similar occupations as 
near as possible together with such proper exceptions 
as may be necessary, but you need not assume that 
you are going to be lumped up to anything particular ? 
—But from the circular, as I read it, it states, “ State 
“ any grievance that you may consider yourself to 
“« have by reason of the existing laws.” Then it goes 


- on to state about the regulation of the children em- 


ployed in textile factories according to the Act of 
1874. I was «speaking to Mr. Henderson about it, 
and he told me that the idea was to bring it down to 
5” hours a week instead of 60, as it now stands. 
That is why I mentioned it. 

3644, At present what hours do you work ?—60 
hours, from 8 to 8, and 4 o’clock on Saturday. 


3645. Do you work actually up from 8 to 8 ?—No, 
I do not, because I cannot get the workpeople in the 
morning ; I would if I could. 

3646. You generally work up to 8 at night >—Yes, 
I do. 

3647. All the year round ?—No, I cannot all the 
year round, because I am not busy enough to work all 
the year round, 

3648. There are seasons at which you leave off oe 
at an earlier hour for the want of work ?—Yes. 

3649. The Secretary of State is entitled to give you 
an extension of any number of days not exceeding 96. 
How many days do they actually give you ?—I never 
applied for it myself. Mr. Austin has had it. I wish 
to shut up at 8. I would rather desire the work- 
people to come in earlier, but I cannot do it. 

3650. What extension of time should you require to 
meet the wants of your business ?—I think that if we 
had four days a week during the busy season it would be 
sufficient. Ido not. think that the time on the whole 
need be any more than 96 days in the twelvemonth, 
only I think in the way it is applied now it is not 
applicable to benefit us. For instance, we can now 
work two hours a day for two days a week, practically 
it is only one and a half—hours a'day, because we are 

obliged to allow half “an hour out of it for meals, so 
that it reduces it to three hours a week. 

3651. When you say you are allowed two hours a 
day on two days.a week, that is a privilege given you 
by the inspector, is it not ?—No, that is inclusive of 
those 96 days which you have just spoken of that the 
Secretary of State has given us power. I believe it is 
issued in the form of a book, like a small cheque book, 
that you send a copy of every time that you use it to 
the inspector. You cannot work ‘and say nothing 
about it; you must send a report that you have 
worked. 

3652. But it is not the case, is it, that those days 
must necessarily be taken by two days a week. You 
may have them given you all within four months, 
may you not ?—I believe so, but that would not 
answer the purpose, because we should leave nothing 
for the next season. 

3653. Have’ you more than one busy season ?— 
Yes, we have a winter season and a summer season. 
It is divided into two distinct productions that are 
nothing like each other, and our summer season is 
very much longer than the winter. © 

3654. Would it satisfy the wants of your trade if 
you could get that privilege of working overtime in 
your busy season on a number of days not exceeding 
in the whole 96 days for two hours each day ?_No, 
it would not, because we should not get two hours 
each day. It would be much better to have it an 
hour each day on four days a week than have it two 
hours a day on two days. I think we are limited to 
that; we cannot do it more than two days a week. 

3655. Here is the way in Which the Secretary of 
State words the order, “ By order of the Secretary of 
“ State, dated 28th December 1871, young persons of 
“ at least 14 years of age and women were allowed to 
“ be employed as follows in certain occupations, de- 
“ pendent upon the seasons of the year,” of which 
yours is one. “By such order they might be em- 
“ ployed for one hour and a half beyond the ordinary 
“ hours of work for not more than five days in a week 
“ nor more than one month at a time, and for not less 
“ than 96 days in the year. But experience showed 
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“ that it was not desired generally to work overtime 
“« for five days a week consecutively for one month, 
'“ therefore the same number of days were authorised 


“¢ to be spread over alonger period, and as it appeared’ 


“ that it would be sufficient for overtime to be autho- 
 yised on not more than two days in a week, the 
«¢ order has been so limited ; thus, instead of working 
“ overtime five days a week for one month, 7. ¢., 24 
“« days, overtime is granted for two days a week for 
“‘ three months, 7.¢., 24 days.” That has been the 
practice ?—What I thought was substantially correct, 
that permission could only be given for two days a 
week. I have not applied for it. I was not in a posi- 
tion, I admit, to speak from experience. 

. 3656. That has been the practice, but the law 
which the Secretary of State administers would allow 
a longer period than that ; that is to say, 96 days ?— 
T do not think it is desirable that the 96 days should 
be consecutive, because it would not benefit us in the 
both seasons ; but to work only two days a week is 
not sufficient to make up for the enormous loss of time 
that there is during the slack time. 

3657. I come back then to my question, because you 
see the limit of 24 days to be taken by two days a week 
is not what Parliament has done, but it is what the 
Secretary of State has done within the powers given 
him by Bitiemont’ I therefore ask you that, so far as 
the law goes I understand you that the 96 days of two 
hours each day, if given you at the time you want it, 
would be sufficient to meet your case ?—I should 
think so. 

- (Mr. Austin.) I should think not hardly. 

. (Mr, Johnson.) It is a little over 19 weeks at five 
days a week, but individually I do not think that five 
days a week is necessary, because Saturday is a half 
day and Monday is called “Saint Monday,” or practi- 
eally it is only a half day to some of them, so that if 
we had the power for four days in the week, I think 
it would be practicable and very suitable to the trade 
all round. J 

3658. You understand that it does not follow that 
the time that is given is always five days a week, but 
five days is the outside that can be given; then do you 
follow me when I ask you if 96 days in the whole, 
given as you want it, or something under that, would be 
sufficient ?—Individually I think so. Mr. Austin does 
not seem to think so, he would prefer a little more. 
The reason he thinks so is because he works more in 
specialities than I do. He has a name for certain 
things and while the demand lasts for them he cannot 
possibly: fulfil it. ? 

3659. (Lo Mr. Austin.) Is 24 days overtime the 
utmost extension that has been allowed you ?—Yes. 

3660. Have you ever made any representation to 
the Secretary of State or to anyone else that the time 
allowed you is insufficient for your business >—Never ; 
I have spoken to Mr. Henderson about it, and I evi- 
dently misunderstood him, because last year I worked 


considerably over the number of hours allowed and he - 


sent me notices to that effect; but it was a mistake on 
my part. 3 

3661. Do you say that no notice was taken of that ? 
—I spoke to Mr. Henderson about it afterwards, and 
he pointed out where I was wrong. 

3662. You tell us that the limitation to 24 days 
would cripple you seriously ?—Yes. 

3663. You could not by any re-arrangement of the 
industry in the slack season meet the case ?—We have 
no power over it whatever. _J-represent a certain 
majority in the trade as differing from Mr. Johnson, 
beeause he makes a greater range of stuff than the 
majority. of makers, and consequently those makers 
that make special things have a very long slack time 
indeed, and immediately a demand arises then we feel 
it a burden that. we can only work certain hours. 
Perhaps for two months right off the hands that we 
employ earn barely sufficient to get a decent living, and 
then when the opportunity comes for them to earn the 
money by which they could tide over the next slack 
“time they have not sufficient time to do it in. 

3664. Could you tell us what hours your average 
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workwomen would make in slack seasons, say working 
only eight hours a day ?—Very often they do not have 
to work more than two or three hours a day perhaps 
for two or three week days together. 

3665. What would they make then?—There are 
many weeks when our hands would not earn more than 
six shillings or seven shillings a week, whereas if they 
were busy they would earn from 28s. to 30s. 

3666. Couid you tell us whether your hands take 
work home in the evening when work is busy ?—It 
certainly has arisen that they have done so when we 
are busy, they have taken it home to finish. 

3667. As a matter of fact, in the busy season, 
although you are obliged to shut at a certain hour, the 
hands take work home and finish it in their own 
houses ?—They do do so in certain instances, but we 
cannot make it a rule for them to do it, because there 
is certain work that they cannot take home ; it would 
be so far advanced in the manufacture that it would 
spoil it to remove it, and bring it back. 

3668. There is no step taken to compel them to 
take it home ?—No. 

(Mr. Johnson.) I should say no, not by any in the 
trade. 

3669. (To Mr. Austin.) Is there a scarcity of work- 
pecple in the trade P—Yes. 

3670. Have you a difficulty in getting people >— 
Yes, great difficulty. 

3671. What is the youngest age that girls are em- 
ployed in your trade ?—We employ none under 13. 

(Mr. Johnson.) I am trying an experiment on my 
own account in that respect. J employ children, I 
think from nine, and I send them to school myself. I 
believe the Act of Parliament allows me to take 2d. per 
week, or something of that kind, from their earnings, 
towards paying for it. I think I could also compel 
the national schools to take them at that price as half- 
timers, but I do not do anything of the kind; Iam 
trying the experiment to make good hands. ‘There is 
such a difficulty in getting good hands in the trade, 
and the tendency of the workpeople being to have the 
work hurriedly done also makes the work, of course, so 
much the worse. ‘The goods are not so well made as 
they used to be. The hands now when they find that 
there is work slip into it and doit. It is not a case 
like the French people of making it so beautiful that 
you cannot help buying it. ‘Their idea is to get as 
many made as possible, and to earn as much as possible 
during the time. A Frenchman does work just the 
other way ; he always goes upon the plan in our trade 
of making things as beautiful as possible, and getting 
properly paid for it. With our people it is just the 
reverse; and all that I think helps to add to the diffi- 
culty of getting good hands and keeping our trade in 
a state of efficiency here. So I am trying the experi- 
ment of educating the hands to it. I have got a large 
staff, perhaps 50, and Iam educating them up to it, but 
I find that it is a losing game to do it so far as their 
production is concerned ; but when they get out of 
their time they are turned out proper workers, and they 
could earn a great deal more than the others if they 
would stick to it. 

8672. Their fingers get accustomed to the work 
earlier ?—Yes. I do not go in for only producing the 
largest amount and getting the most out-of their little 
fingers and heads, I go in for quality. ;If any rough 
makers got hold of them, or persons who would go 
the other way, and get as much as they could out of 
the children who worked, at least, four or five years at 
my place, they would easily drop the good system. 
They work in a nasty place, and all that sort of thing, 
with no light or air, I have not only done this, but I 
have spent a great deal of my time and movey in 
evecting decent workshops. There is nothing like 
them in the trade; so that I am tending in iy place to 
make good hands, and I am trying that experiment 
with the children to bring them up to be finished 
workers; but, as I said before, they really do not pay. 

3673. Do those little girls work with you from 
half time ?—Yes. 

3674. Do you direct them what school to aitend ? 
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—Yes, I made arrangements with the incumbent of 
the church that I used to go to, to let all my work- 
people go there, no matter how many there were, at 
so much per week. I have no note now of what I 
pay him, but I pay him so much per week for each 
child, and I send them till they are 13 or a little more. 
If the school want their examinations for the benefit 
of the school I let them go three months for nothing. 
It cost me 7/. this year to do that, because they wanted 
so many children to go in order to get the mir e 

ost 
by that although it benefited the children, it must 
eventually have an effect upon them, 

3675. It would not pay a small employer to do this, 
would it ?—I am sure it would not, because it does 
not pay as a matter of business; I lose by it. : 

3676. Are there a great many small workshops in 
your trade ?—A ereat number, and they really do 
work the poor children to death. Why I wish to lay 
stress upon the difference between the Workshops Act 
and the Factory Act is that I have a great many 
people come to me for work directly it is slack, and 
the first question that we put to them is “ Where did 
“ you work and what did you leave for?” and the 
answer invariably is “ Because we were kept too late 
“ at night,” because that is always after the season is 
over. I never get hands in the busy time, it is in 
the slack time that I pick them up, I employ them in 
the slack time in order to get them for the next busy 
time. I have told Mr. Henderson several times when 
I felt a little aggrieved at it the names of the people, 
but I do not like to be a kind of general informer 
to the trade, Although it hurts me individually Ido 
not see why I should do that, I think that the inspec- 


tors should have sufficient power to find it out for - 


themselves. So that the Workshops Act really does 
tell seriously against me. 

3677. In respect of the late hours up to which they 
can work ?—Yes, they do not take any heed whatever 
of the time, they do not much care whether it is 8 or 
any other time, they close when they think fit. 

3678, What you want is somebody to look more 
strictly after them ?—Yes, 

3679. Is there any other point which you would like 
tomention; you understand that these matters that you 
speak of have been put to us on the part of many 
trades in the same category as yours, season trades ; 
perhaps you will tell us the particular months in which 
your busy seasons are ! 
is, in the spring season, and in the autumn August and 
September are the other months. I should not like to 
say what I did last season and how much money I lost 
in November, December, January, and February, but 
it was a dead loss to keep my works open at all, the 
whole four months. I did not make anything out of 


it any one week, the trade was so exceedingly bad, it . 


was worse than I had ever known it, and I have been 
in it now nearly 30 years, and I think the same was 
the case with many other manufacturers in the wholesale 
trade as well. I have been in this trade all my life. 
When the strain is imposed upon the small manufac- 
turers really it comes from the wholesale houses, 
because if they want foreign goods they go to the 
market in proper time so that the goods arrive here at 
the time that they want them. For instance, I know 
a great many buyers for the wholesale houses who do 
in silks, who have already been over to Lyons and to 
buy goods to sell next August and September, for if 
they did not they would not get the goods, but if it isin 
our trade they will not do so, they wait till August to 
order goods to come in during September. Being at 
home we labour under great disadvantage, and if the 
Factory Act presses too heavily upon us we cannot 
compete with the foreign manufacturer, as we have not 
the same time given us to execute orders as a man in 
the same position in France would. They would not 
take.the orders, they would tear them up and put them 
into the waste paper basket. 

3680. If it presses now so hard, why do you not 
make a representation to the authorities on this subject. 

(Mr. Austin.) A great many in the trade take no 
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notice of the Secretary of State in reference to his 
power of granting overtime. 

3681. Are you speaking now of factories or work- 
shops when you say that they take no heed —I should 
include workshops nite Lam Speakeny of manu- 
facturers generally. 

3682. Even some of the large manufacturers P—I 
could not point to any one coming under my know- 
ledge that really has taken no notice, but those are my 
impressions. ; 

(Mr. Johnson.) I am sure of it, that the small ones 
do not, looking at it in a business like way ; the orders. 
are given by certain houses to certain manufacturers, 
little people, who produce them in a certain time I 
know that they cannot make goods faster than I can, 
they have not the appliances to do it. 

3683. (Mr. Brand.) Are you only speaking of those 
that employ under 50 ?—Yes; I think that the larger 
makers rather like the idea of having some sort of re- 
gulation, because it will eventuaily help to make the 
people come at a proper time in the morning if they 
want to earn money, but if more hours were taken off 
they could not; a great many people in our trade are 
married women, and it is impossible for them to come 
at 8 o’clock in the morning. A 

3684. (Chairman.) Are you aware that the regular 
hours of the Act under which you work are 60 hours’ 
a week, 10} a day, and the balance on the Saturday ? 
—Yes. 

8685. During the greater part of the year you do 
not work nearly up to that, but during a certain part 
of the year you are very busy, and then it would not: 
press more hardly upon you than upon similar trades, 
would it, if you were put under the hours of the Act 
of 1874, that is to say, 564 a week, 93 a day, and the 
rest on Saturday, provided you get the extra time you. 
want in your busy season ?—I do not think that that 
would apply so much to our trade, from the fact that 
we cannot get the people in the morning ; during the 
slack season, the best part of the work is done in the 
afternoon, not the morning. If we took an order this 
morning they would do it ‘to- -day. 

3686. Supposing that your working hour began at 
8, or in practice at half-past 8, you do not really want 
to work above 94 hours a diy, except in the very busy 
time ?—No, we do not. It is of no use trying to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock. In practice we commence at 10. 

3687. So that if the law said that. you should not 
work more than 94 hours a day, except in your busy 
time, it would not hurt you ?—TI think it would, because 
we should want the time to go on till 8 o’elock. 

3688. Supposing the law said that your hours are 
12, within which your people shall have two hours off, 
supposing the first’ hour off is from 8 to half-past 8, 
and they had an hour and a half off between that and 
8 o’clock at night, that would not hurt you, as I under- 
stand ?—No, that would not hurt us at all, provided we 
got the time in the busy season. 

3689. If for the sake of uniformity you were put 
ander the hours of 1874, it would not interfere with 
you, provided you, had the extension that you have 
pointed out ?—I think not. 

3690. (Mr. Knowles.) With regard to the Factory 
Act, it provides that they shall not work more than 
four and a half hours without meal time ; how could 
you manage that provided you commenced working at 
half-past 8 and worked till 8 at night by only having 
an hour and a half for meals >—They have their dinner 
from 1 till 2, and their tea at half-past 4, then they 
leave at 8. I ring a bell and start them to their meals 
in a proper way. All those expenses that I have men- 
tioned are entirely on my own account. I do not 
think there is any other manufacturer in the trade 
that has done anything of the kind. I hope it will 
teach them better habits, and if they leave me after 
being with me a certain while they will not. like, to 
work at a piace where there is a sort of hugger mugger 
kind of way of doing business. I. keep my place 
clean, which is’ another thing. We are compelled to 
whitewash the places, but I very much doubt whether 
they are so in all cases. 


MINUTES 


3691. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You said that when 
the dull season comes on you often take children who 
have been employed in workshops ?—Yes. 

3692. And in those workshops they of course have 
been worked very much longer ?—Yes. 

8693. Do those children look as if they suffered in 
health by their work ?—Not always. 

3694. Generally do they ?—-No, because ours is 
rather close work, they have to sit at it, and if they 
suffered they would not be able to do it at all. 

3695. Do you imagine that the health of many 
children employed in those workshops during long 
hours is injured ?—I am sure it is; I am certain it is 
not a good thing. P 

3696. It has been mentioned to us by some witnesses 
that those long hours at night are very injurious owing 
to the bad state into which the atmosphere gets from 
the consumption of gas, together with the number of 
people who are employed in those places. Do you 
imagine that that would be the case in many small 
factories and workshops ?—Yes, decidedly. 

8697. Do you think it would he possible to make it 
a condition of allowing any overtime at night that the 
workshop should be well ventilated, and of a certain 
capacity in proportion to the number employed ?— 
That, I believe, is already provided for under the Fac- 
tory Act. Ihave had my place measured up in cubic 
feet to see that there are so many cubic feet of air to 
each person. / : wf 

3698. You think that it would be quite fair to make 
it a condition of allowing this overtime that the build- 
ing should be airy and well ventilated ?—Yes; if they 
work in a small room I think they ought to be reduced 
to the same regulations that we are. [am quite certain 
that it improves people to have a proper place to work 
in. I know that from experience, because my place 
has plenty of air in it. JI have noticed that after we 
left off working .in the old place, where it was not so 
well ventilated, the complexion of the people altogether 
was very much clearer, Their eyes got clearer, and 
they did the work much better, 

3699. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you not think that the 
quality of work is better ’—Yes, the better the place 
to work in the better the people like it, and if their 
‘bodies are better their minds are more on their work. 

(Mr, Austin.) There is no doubt of that, but I do 
not think it would be possible to apply that to work- 
shops ; there are many little makers that would not be 
‘able to give the necessary room. 

(Mr. Johnson.) Ido not see why, if a person who 
has got a room 12 feet by 14 can put 14 people inside, 
we should be compelled to have only six persons in 
the same space, a minimum amount of space is fixed 
under the Act, in which a person can sit and work in ; 
that is agreed on to start with ; then we are regulated 
by that. I do not see why the owner of a workshop 
should stuff people into a room and half kill them, and 
we should be obliged in the same trade to spend so 
much more. money to provide the same number of seats 
for the workpeople. 

3700. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you state what 
the feelings of those you employ are with respect to 
overtime ?—That I would be very glad to do, Iasked 
that question this season ; I was not well enough to 
carry it out, but they said one and all that for the 

season they would be very glad indeed to work until 9, 
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but they should not care about working after hours at 
night if they worked every night, and they would not 
work on Saturday, of course. 

3701. Do you think that that would be the general 
feeling of those employed in your trade?—Yes, of 
those in my place, certainly. 

3702. (To Mr. Austin.) Can you say what the 

feeling is ?—The feeling amongst those that we have 
is that they would like to work as long as we would 
allow them to work; as arule they would work a good 
deal later; they would work until 11 o’clock at night 
rather than leave off at 9. ‘That arises from the fact, 
which I stated before, that there is only’a short time 
to do their season work in, and I should think that if 
it ever were the case that the Workshops Act passed 
under the same law as the Factories Act, it would be 
a very much more simple and direct manner to use the 
overtime, say three months in the summer and two in 
the autumn and two hours longer each day, and those 
five days should be consecutive. I say that during the 
busy time both in spring and winter we could work 
two hours more, until 10 at night, that is, allowing 
meal times. 
» (Mr. Johnson.) We should never reach that because 
we could not get the people to come there at 8 o’clock 
in the morning ; I should observe that in our business 
we cannot provide beforehand. In many trades if they 
are not busy they can go on working on something 
which they know they shall have a demand for presently; 
but if it be a rose that rose may be mounted in one way 
this month, and another next; so that we cannot 
provide beforehand. We should give more time if we 
could to excel in the manufacture, but sometimes we 
are obliged to crowd it all in a short time, because of 
the exigencies of fashion. The ladies are constantly 
changing their requirements and their fashions, whether 
it is bonnets, hats, or flowers, or whatever they wear. 

3703. (Mr. Brand.) You work from 8 to 8 now, 
but you complain that your workpeople do not come 
in until 9, would not this meet your case—a general 
regulation that you might work until 9, provided that 
you did not commence work before 9 in the morning, 
because that would give you the same 12 hours ?—I 
think that would assist us materially. 

3704. That would be sufficient, would it not, with- 
out any other regulation ?—No, I do not think it 
would, because we should not get them’ there near 
enough to 9; they would come nearer 10 than 9. My 
very best people do not come in until nearly 10 o’clock, 
and many of the married ones do not come in until 11. 

3705. (Chairman.) Are many of the women in your 
trade rather a superior class ?—They are about the 
average of work-girls; they are a good deal above 
those who are employed in textile manufacturing. 

3706. (Mr. Knowles.) With reference to the venti- 
lation of those workshops, I suppose what you meant 
was, that it should be simply a question of degree, but 
if there were small rooms they should only have a 
small number of people working in them ?—Yes, in 
the same ratio that the other people are allowed so 
many cubic feet of air to each person. 

3707. You think that that ought to be extended to 
all workshops ?— Yes, I do; otherwise it costs the 
people who have the largest shops twice as much money 
for their manufactures. I have a great belief in venti- 


lation. 
/ 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. T. F. BLACKWELL, Mr. C. SournweE 1, Mr. J.T. Morton, and Mr. F. Macain, examined. 


3708. (Chairman, to Mr. Blackwell.) Will you be 
so good as to tell the Commission what trades you 
represent ?—Mr. Morton and myself represent both 
the fish and the fruit preservers; and Mr. Southwell 
and Mr. Machin represent the fruit preservers only. 

3709. Will you tell the Commission first, whether 
you employ chiefly women in your trade ?—Chiefly 
women } no children at all. 

_ 8710. Are you satisfied with the law as it stands at 
present ?—If there was a change made we should like 


‘ 


to see an increase of the modification that has been 
made to us under the last Act. We find that the two 
hours during the very height of the fruit season; that 
is to say, during the months of July and August, when 
the fruit pours in in great quantities, is an insufficient 
relaxation in our favour, and we should be very glad 
indeed if we could be granted a further concession of 
one or two hours during those two months in the 
ear. 
3711. What is the extension of hours which is at 
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vresent granted to you ?—Two hours a day ; 10 hours 
n week for six months, I think, from June to De- 
cember. 

3712. Are you practically granted the whole 96 
days?—Yes ; we use the whole 96 days. 

87138. And you say that you would like to have an 
extension even of that ?—Yes, I should like an exten- 
sion during the two months of July and August, 
during which the fruit comes in in great quantities ; it 
is the time of harvest in fact. 

3714. Have you considered what further extension 
is much required by you?—Two hours a day, or 
another 10 hours a week would be most useful ; in fact 
it is almost necessary for us. 

3715. That would make it 14 hours work extending 
over 16 hours of time ?—Yes, only we should not wish 
to work those hours every day of the week, because it 
does not happen as a rule that an excessive quantity 

of fruit comes to our warehouses more than two days 
in the week, but as you can well understand, in very 
fine sunny weather the fruit must be picked or it must 
be left. to rot upon the trees, and it comes to our place 
and must ‘be preserved during the few hours that 
follow, otherwise during the hot weather of July and’ 
August we should certainly lose tons and tons of 
fruit. 

3716. And the same thing of course holds good of 
fish ?—Even perhaps to a stronger extent, because, 
although it may not be destroyed so quickly, it loses 
quality more quickly. If you wish to preserve fish 
veyond a certain time you must either salt it or ice it, 
and in either case you spoil the quality. ‘Take salmon— 
if you ice salmon, which is the general mode of pre- 
serving it, beyond a certain time, you spoil the colour 
and you spoil the flavour. 

3717. Fruit preserving is, of course, cortied on 
under cover ?>—Yes, all under cover. 

3718. But not fish preserving ?—In our case it is all 
done under cover, not in all cases closed in completely, 


-but covered overhead. 


3719. Of course that would not be true of the trade 
all over the country ?—TI do not know. 

(Mr. Morton.) Preserving fish is all done under 
cover. With respect to fish, the boats go out to sea to 
catch herrings, and then return home with their cargo ; 
they then of course require attending to immediately. 
If we do not attend to them immediately the fish will 
deteriorate, and therefore when preserved it will not be 

so'good for the general public for consumption as if 
preserved immediately after being caught. 

3720. Have you been able fairly to carry on your 
tzade in the hours at present allowed you ? 

(Mr. Morton.) Certainly not, not so well able as we 
should with longer hours. 

3721. Do you «consider yourself that you are actually 
losers at present ?—Losers to the extent of not being 
able to preserve as well as we should be if we had 
longer hours just during the months of July and 
August; really it is only during the fishing time that 
we require it. 

3722. Do you concur with Mr. Blackwell in what 
he said, that the trade want to have two hours more ? 
—Yes, ‘certainly. 

3723. (To Mr. Blackwell.) I think I may save the 
time of the Commission and save you gentlemen trouble 
by telling you that the Commission have had no evidence 
whatever in favour of reducing the hours which you 
are at present allowed to work, and, therefore, I think 
I may say that you have no need to defend the present 
law or your existing modifications. We receive your 
statement that you desire to have further extensions 
which will be matter of course for the consideration of 
the Commission afterwards and tor Parliament, but 
you have no need to defend your existing privileges 2 a 

(Mr. Blackwell.) The Commission will understand, I 


hayeno doubt, that the harvest of fruit is likethe harvest - 


of corn, and ss when the corn is ripe it must be cut and 
housed, so in the same way when fruit is ripe it must be 
gathered and preserved. I have known cases in the course 
of our business where we have received large quantities 
of fruit at 3 or + in the afternoon, which had been picked 
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during the same morning and we were obliged to get it. 
out and preserved immediately, for if it had been left 
over to the next day a great portion would have been 
perfectly valueless, that refers to Saturdays particularly. 

I might state that the women in our own factory look 
forward to this period of fruit preserving as a time 
when they have not only to do extra work but receive 
extra pay, and they would feel it a great deprivation if 
they did not enjoy the privilege of working for the 


-extra time and they are most willing to do so. In their 


own interest we ought to give them the advantage of 
that, if possible, though all employers would tell you 
that labour beyond a certain number of hours is un- 


_profitable as a rule. 


3724. Perhaps I was not quite correct in saying that 
no evidence had been given in favour of a reduction of 
the number of hours, because it has been suggested by 
one witness that the extension to 96 days covered a 
longer period of time than your busy season and that 
some shorter period would be sufficient ?—No, I should 
say not because although as I tell you July and August. 
are the two busiest months in the year for fruit, and we 
are full of fruit which is most perishable, still the fruit 
season extends for a much longer period than that. 
We shall be receiving east till the beginning ‘of 
October. 

3725. I suppose that at biker periods of the year 
you do not work even your full number of hours ?— 
As a rule, the women have employment, I should say, 
through the rest of the year; for a certain portion of 
the year in our own case they are on full time, but 
sometimes on three-quarter time, and even when the 
business is slack upon half-time. 

3726. What do you call your full time ? — We 
commence at 8 and leave at 8, having an hour and a > 
half for meals. 

3727. In your establishment are they pretty punc- 
tual ?—Yes, they come perfectly punctually. 

3728. Is that the case with all of you gentlemen, 
that you work pretty well from 8 to 8 ?— 

(Mr: Southwell.) We have worked either from 7 to 
7 or 8 to 8 for a great number of years. 

(Mr. Machin.) During a certain portion of the year 
IT employ a great many women, but no children. My 
experience is that through the earlier portion of the 
year, when we suffer from the want of extension 
of hours there is a great deal less than the full time 
worked by the women, in fact, throughout the season 
months also, very often, they have much leisure. Our 
trade suffers through not being able to use women in 
the marmalade season, most of which used to be done 
by women; we suffer from that, and the workwomen 
are dissatisfied as well. 

8729. (Lo Mr. Blackwell.) Would the hours of 
the Textile Factories Act, that is to say, 12 hours, 
with two hours interval, 10 hours net for five days a 
week, with a half holiday on Saturday, be sufficient for: 
you, except during your busy season ?—We should then 
compare the cost of women’s labour with men’s labour. 
Ihave no doubt we should find it more convenient 
and profitable still to employ women in some cases, but 
we should find it more convenient and profitable to 
employ men in others if there was a reduction in the: 
hours of women’s work. 

3730. I am speaking only of the slack season. 
Supposing it were desired for the sake of uniformity 
to make 563 hours, with a half holiday on Saturday 
the maximum, you would deprecate that? — Yes; 
although at the same time, no doubt the trade gene- 
rally would willingly give up half an hour a day, if” 
they could get the larger concession that they ask for 
during the speeial season. 

(Mr. Morton.) And also if small makers who do 
not now come under the Factories Act were put under 
the same rules as ourselves, as we have to compete: 
with them, which is at present an injustice. 

3731. You suffer under the competition of the 
houses who are working under a much less strict 
system ?—Precisely. 

(Mr. Southwell.) I have a distinct case in point. 
Mr. Morton is a purchaser of some articles in my 
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manufacture, which he can purchase from a smaller | 


manufacturer at a cheaper rate, owing no doubt to the 
less restrictions that the small maker is under who may 
work at home all night. 

3782. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Blackwell.) At 
the busy season is the work continuous, or does it 
depend upon the arrival of fruit and fish ?—It would 
necessarily depend’upon the arrival of fruit and fish. 

3733. Therefore if you are allowed to work |4 hours 
a day it does not at all follow that the hands would be 
at work all the time ?—No. They might have a half 
holiday the following day. 

3734. In the busy season is it usual for your work 
to be continuous or much broken ?—It would be fairly 
continuous in fruit but not in fish. In fish it is very 
much broken necessarily. Fish arrives at very 
irregular periods, whereas with regard to fruit we 
arrange that it should arrive at certain fixed periods 
as far as possible. 

8735. As I understand fish arrives at one hour in 
the 24, and that generally-in the night, therefore fully 
to meet your wishes you would want to be allowed to 
work all night >— 

(Mr. Morton.) The later it arrives at night the 
shorter the time before opening and giving it out to 
be preserved, and not only so, but the cooler the hour, 
whereas if it arrives at 4 in the afternoon it is of great 

" consequence, we should have power to preserve it while 
the fish is fresh. 

3736. Is not a great portion of the fish sent up by 
special train, have they not a very fast class of con- 
veyance for it >—The fish is preserved at the seaport 
at which the vessel arrives. 

87387. (To Mr. Blackwell.) Are you representing 
the fish preservers of London?—No. The fish pre- 
seryed by Mr. Morton is preserved at Aberdeen, in 
our own case the fish is preserved at Cork, in Ireland. 

3738. Have you nothing to do with London ?— 
Nothing to do with London as regards preserving fish. 

3739. {n what sort of buildings is the work done ?—I 
should say that they were as well arranged as possible. 

3740. As to the trade generally would that be so ? 
—I do not know anything about other people’s work- 

_ shops. 

(Mr. Machin.) We are four of the largest fruit pre- 
servers, and we have large airy places to work in for 
the sake of keeping the fruit as well as it can possibly 
be kept. Aid 

3741. Should you have any objection to a provision 
being inserted that no overtime should be allowed 
except in the case of workshops which were well 
ventilated. 
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(Mr. Blackwell.) Not at all. 

(Mr. Southwell.) We are quite agreeable to that. 

3742. (To Mr. Morton.) With respect to fish pre- 
serving, what do you say ?-—We are quite agreeable. 

3743. You have no objection to the condition of 
overtime being that the work should be carried on 
in a well ventilated workshop ?—No, the fish obliges 
us to do so. 

(Mr. Blackwell.) It is one condition of our business 
that it should be carried on in properly consti sisted 
buildings. 

2744. (Mr. Brand to Mr. Blackwell., What is the 
longest stretch of work at atime in your business ?—- 
Now, of course, it is limited by the Factories Act, but 
before I have known of such things as working all 
night, I have worked myself many a time all night. 


3745. What is your longest stretch at a time, that 
is to say, without rest >—Four in our house, we never 
work more than four hours at a stretch. 

(Mr. Machin.) In the special months of July and 
August, when we have fruit occasionally in in enor- 
mous quantities, by reason of the weather, and if 
much fruit comes from abroad by the detention of. a 
steamer, a large portion of female labour is not em- 
ployed until in any case half the day has gone. We 
lose sometimes seriously by being obliged to knock 
off at 10 at night much fruit perishes. It would save 
both the quality of the fruit and its value if we could 
work an extra two hours on emergencies, it is not 
continuous by any means. 

3746. Have you half an hour’s rest ?—Yes, we 
never work more than 44 hours for that is the ut- 
most limit. It is not for the whole 60 days, it is 
only those exceptional days that we want the pri- 
vilege. 

(Mr. Southwell.) We do not wish the time to be 
shortened over which these number of hours are 
spread, which extends now from June till December. 

(Mr. Morton.) We are asking for two hours more 
during the months of July and August, the extra two 
hours to be restricted to the two months of July and 
August.. With respect to fish, too, we may have a 
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large arrival of fish one day and we may require to « 


avail ourselves of the extra four hours, it is not con- 
tinuous day after day, but to be able to avail ourselves 
of the times when. the fish come in that we want the 
extra time. 

(Mr. Machin.) So far as fruit is concerned, it is 
simply saving the harvest, and a change in the weather 
might very seriously interfere with our trade. 


~ The witnesses withdrew. 


ALexanpreR RepGRAvE, Esq., further examined. 


3747. (Chairman.y We have asked you to come 
to-day in consequence of the evidence which has been 
given on the part of the water-power manufacturers in 
Seotland. You left it very much tothe Commission to 
hear and consider what would be their representation, 
and from your assistant inspector in Scotland we have 
recommendations in favour of a re-consideration of the 
Act of last session in that particular, and I dare say 
you know that what they have represented is to the 
- effect that in’ certain districts that are absolutely de- 
pendent on water, they are stopped for a considerable 

time every year either by the back water caused by 
a flood, or by the want.of water in drought, that in 
‘certain places ‘one mill has to wait for several hours 
until the mill above has done with ‘the water, and that 
unless the abolition of their privileges be reconsidered 
the trade will leave certain districts, particularly Blair- 
gowrie. The Commission will be much obliged if you 
would tell them your own opinion’upon that point ?—I 


think you must see with reference tothe. recovery . 


of lost time in water mills that it is carried out now 
upon a very different principle from that. which I 
think was intended by the Factory Act. I.do not 


think the Factory Acts ever intended that the recovery | 


of lost time was to take place as a regular system 
36769. 


because the water had been pounded by mills 
higher up the stream. The whole object of legislation 
upon that subject appears to me to be, to provide 
in cases of accidental difficulty over which the mill- 
owner of course has no control, such -as that of 
drought or flood, or of too much water, or of too little 
water; it evidently means that those should be con- 
sidered as caused by natural causes, by the elements, 
and to. that extent there seems to be a certain amount 
of reason that those who are dependent, upon water 
power should have some means of recovering the 
time which is lost from natural causes. But the 
power of recovering lost time has been since deve- 
loped into a regular system of working by day and 
by night.. Ido not know precisely what right a mill 
owner has to stop water running down a mill stream, 
but, as I take it, the complaint chiefly made by the 
people of Blairgowrie and that valley is, that the 
water is stopped for.some reason or other, and cons>- 
quently the mills below the place of stoppage have to 
stand, and to run at night. hat is a system of manu- 
facture which I am sure the 33rd and 34th Sections of 
the Factory Act never contemplated. It has grown up 
and as far‘as the principle of the thing is concerned, 
I think it is as bad as can be.. As an illustration of 
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that when I saw Mr. Saunders some time last year 
during the passing of the bill, I asked him whether 
he did not consider that night work was highly con- 
ducive to immorality, and he acknowledged that it was, 
and in extenuation of carrying it out in his mill, he 
said he put his worst women there, and that he care- 
fully kept from night work those who were liable to 
give way to temptation, but the older and hardened 
hands he allowed to work at night. 
illustration that night work is so excessively produc- 
tive of immorality that I think the Commission must 
look beyond the statement of the gentlemen from Blair- 
gowrie, and look at the other districts both in Englana 
and Seotland, where they have put up at great expense 
steam engines to provide for those cases, and where they 
will never suffer loss from want of water or from flood 
because they put their steam engines in operation. I do 
vot know what took place with those gentlemen before 
the Commission, except from a report in one of the 
Dundee papers. I saw Mr. Morton afterwards, and i 
asked him if he ever suffered from want of water. 
Mr. Morton is the manager of two of the largest 
water-mills in Scotland, the Deanstone and Catrine 
mills, and he said that they never suffer from loss of 
time. 

3748. He told us so, because they have steam ?>— 
Just so. Then the other mills, the Blantyre mills and 
other mills, in the same way have steam and they do 
not suffer from want of water. 

3749. There is no more difficulty I presume in their 
getting coal at Blairgowrie than at Stanley ?—Not one 
atom, they have a railway there now. It is the system 
of irregular working which is so exceedingly bad, 
with respect both to the operatives and the masters ; 
of course the masters can speak for themselves, but 
that irregular system of working for the operatives is 
in point of fact just as bad as if they worked all day. 
They core to the mill at Gin the morning and they 
work a certain time, and then the machinery is stopped, 
because the water is impounded somewhere above, and 
they are kept waiting about the mill three or four, or 
five hours, until the water comes down, and then they 
work up the regular 10 hours time, so that in point of 
fact they are in the mill and about the mill just as 
much as if they were working for 15 hours, although 
the actual time is only 10. 

3750. It being admitted that the work is constantly 
interrupted in water mills in this way, and it being 
admitted that if they are to continue to depend entirely 
on water, they require the extensions of time which 
they have been receiving; it amounts to this, does it 
not, that the present law will compel the abandonment 
of water as the sole motive power, and that if they 
cannot aflord to put up steam machinery they must 
give up their business >—If it compels the larger class 
of manufacturers to put up steam in their mills, the 
result will be that the water will be allowed to come 
down, and therefore the smaller mills will not be 
damaged to the extent which you would suppose. 
Mr. Saunders, for instance, says that he is erecting a 
large steam engine and he will run his mill regularly, 
and the consequence is that he will let more water 
down. 

3751. It was also stated to the Commission by these 
gentlemen from Blairgowrie, that to their knowledge a 
large number of the people who are- most directly in- 
terested in the matter, are not yet aware that there is 
any change in the law, that they are mostly small 
people who are on little rivers and who are not able to 
come to London, and who reaily do not know that there 
has been any change made; do you think that there 
is any foundation for that statement ?-—I think there 
are a large number of little mills which possibly do not 
run half the year round, the occupiers of which do not 
know much about it ; that is to say, a communication has 
been made to them but they do not pay much attention 
to the printed. papers that they receive. But I do not 
think that it would injure them very much, because I 
do not think that they work half the year round as it 
is. I mean little mills in the country that do what is 
called country work and that sort of thing, and that 
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are only occasionally employed after the clip and after 
the wool comes, in, and of course, especially in Scot- 
land where they work for the farmers, they spin for the 
farmers in point of fact, but that is very irregular 
work indeed, and I am not inclined to think that it 
would injure them very greatly. 

3752. Is it the case that the privilege enjoyed by 
this class of manufacturers has led to much evasion — 
of the law by working more overtime than they are 
allowed ?—lIt is difficult to answer that question, be- 
cause it is'almost impossible to tell what time they do 
work, or whether they work beyond. the time or not ;) 
there is really no means of testing it. If they are 
going to work overtime within the next six months 
one hour a day, they must give notice to the inspector, 
but if they recover time lost during the day in the 
following night, of course no notice has been given or 
can have been given, and it is under those circum- 
stances that I think theré is a great deal of evasion, 
principally in Scotland, because in England nearly all 
the water mills have steam engines attached to them. 
As to Ireland, the Irish have always had the reputa- 
tion of working as they liked in water mills. So far 
as the recovery of lost time under these circumstances 
is concerned, 1 think the only strong ground that the 
water-mills have is in the occasional back water from 
floods, which it is impossible to provide against, because 
even where they have steam engines they are troubled 
by the back water that comes down and interferes with 
their proceedings ; but where they have plenty of 
water I do not think that they ought to have much to 
complain of, . 

3753. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would not the pro- 
vision in the Act of last year fall very heavily upon 
those who are liable to suffer from back water >—I say 
I think that they may have some difficulty. 

375-4. Should you recommend any relaxation of the 
law to meet that case ?—Before 1 would do that I 
would make further inquiries at those places which do 
suffer from back-water, for instance, at Messrs. Greig’s, 
at Bollington. 

3755. (Chairman.) I will read you what was stated 
with respect to the Stanley Mills, where they depend 
upon water power. We had not a representative from 
the Stanley Mills, but Mr. Saunders said, “I have 
* been asked, however, by the proprietor of the 
“ Stanley Works, near to Perth, who is engaged in 
“ the same way as ourselves, and I find that they have 
“ kept a very accurate account of their lost time, and 
“ T have had it copied: for the use of the Commission. 
“ The effect of it is this, that it shows an average loss 
“ of 210 hours, or 21 days per year, this average 
“ covering 133 years. (Q.) In fact, the average 
“ would be about four hours per week ? - (4.) Yes, 
“ about that. (Q.) How many hands are employed 
“in that factory ? (4.) They have not told me how 
“ many hands they employ, but it is a large work. 
“ (Q.) With regard to the Stanley Works, such loss 
“ of time would be more likely to come from flood 
“ than from drought, would it not? (A.) It is from 
“ floods chiefly ; they depend upon a very large river.” 
And then they say that their own river is very subject 
to floods, which would be increased by the general 
drainage of the district ?—Then you have to put 
against the loss of time the exceeding economy of the 
power as compared with steam. Of course all water 
manufacturers are working at a great advantage over 
those who have steam-engines, from the exceeding 
cheapness of the power. ° 

3756. Have you had any representations from the 
water-power mills in your district ?—None. 

3757. There are a great many in Yorkshire and 
Derbyshire, are there not?—Very nearly all have 
steam power, and they do not lose any time, 

3758. At Belper have they ?—At Belper, I do not 
think they ever lose time; they have a steam engine, 
therefore they do not lose time; whenever there is a 
chance of losing time the steam engine is running. 

3759. (Lord F. Cavendish.) We are told that in 
the case of some of those mills which are worked by 
water power the operatives are a rather higher class 
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than the ordinary, is that your opinion ?—They are 
very much the same, I should say. 

3760. And that they are unanimously against this 
new restriction ?—The water-power mills, in which 
time is lost, are principally mills in isolated situations, 
and if it is a large mill a small village collects around 
it. In the case of Belper, and, I think, other places 
also, the village is entirely dependent upon the mills 
and nothing else, and therefore it is natural that the 
people, who would lose:a certain amount of wages when 
the mill is stopped, should wish for the power of 
working overtime to keep their rate of wages up. 

3761. We have been told that at Blairgowrie 
“The two works nearest the town are supplied with 
« workers from the same, but all the employers in the 
“« neighbourhood have to provide house accommoda- 
“ tion for their workpeople and their families at or 
“ near their respective works. Most of the houses 

_ © have gardens attached to them ; many of the workers 
“ pay no rent for this accommodation, others a nomi- 
“ nal rent only. The workpeople of the district are, 
“ as arule, of the better class, and on the whole are 
“ happy and contented.” Do you imagine that that 
would be a true picture ?—To a certain extent it is, 
but you must recollect that if those people have those 
houses and gardens at a cheap rent, the manufacturer 
does it because he wants hands and he must attract 
them to the place. As to whether they are a better 

class than others, I have been at Blairgowrie and I 
am not at all prepared to say that I have noticed that 
to any great extent. 

3762. But we are told that the result of this new 
legislative restriction will be to close the greater part 
of those mills, do you agree with that ?—I doubt that 
very much indeed; I am not inclined to give much 
weight to the prophecy of the manufacturers, that 
anything will cause them to close their mills. 

3763. We were also told that certainly the unani- 
mous wish of the employed is against that ?—-I have 
no doubt that the unanimous wish of the employed is 
to earn as much wages as they did before, but I am 
certain of this, that the unanimous wish of the em- 
ployed would be to have a steam engine and to be able 
to work regularly instead of irregularly. Of course 
their wish is that their wages may go on as before. 

3764. The steam engine I think they said would 
not meet the case of. floods ?—The floods are very 
small. I cannot understand the case of floods at 
Stanley causing 21 days loss of time, because the most 
that I have ever learnt of cases of stoppage has been 
two days at a time, and that was at a large mill, that is 
to say, at Greg’s in Bonnington. 

3765. (Chairman.) This was an average of 21 days 
in the year, and an average of four hours a week ?— 
Yes, but a flood of that nature does not occur above 
once in three months. It is not the ordinary over- 
flowing of a river but it isa sudden downpouring of 
rain which prevents them making arrangements to get 
rid of the water. It is only in cases of a great down- 
fall of rain that they suffer so from backwater, not 
from the ordinary rise of the river. 

3766. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What I wish to ascer- 
tain from you.is what is the overwhelming reason in 
favour of further restrictions where you have a well- 
to-do population and both the employers and the em- 
ployed are against any change ?—If you take Blair- 
gowrie as an illustration I am not inclined from Mr. 

_ Saunders’ own evidence to agree that it is right to con- 

tinue the power of recovering lost time, he acknow- 
ledging that with his own hands there is a great deal 
of immorality carried on through night work, and that 

I think is almost an overpowering reason why no 

night work should be permitted to continue. 

3767. (Chairman.) In the case of people living in a 
small place like that, although they may have special 
opportunities for immorality by working at night, it 
comes to them at one time, although it does not come at 
another, does it not ?—I am afraid that that is going 
into the general state of morality of village populations. 

_ $768. If you point to the increase of immorality by 
reason of a particular kind of work, I think one has a 
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right to ask, on the other hand, whether it is not merely 
that it happens at that time instead of at another ?— 
The reason is this, that there is not the same super- 
vision at night as there is during the day. Of course 
during the day the whole neighbourhood, not only the 
mill and the particular rooms, but the whole neighbour- 
hood, the staircases, and everywhere else are as light as 
day ; but in the mill at night every place is dark ; the 
room itself is only partially lighted, and undoubtedly 
the opportunities and inducements to immorality aie 
very much greater at night than in the day. 

3769. It must be lighted for the purpose of work 2— 
Yes, but that is very different from the light of day. 
I may mention with respect to Scotland that when the 
beetling in bleach mills was held not to be under the 
Factories Act Mr. Baxter, the member for Dundee, 
upon my representation, introduced a Bill for stopping 
night work in those very places, and it was on the 
ground of the opportunities for immorality which it 
gave, and from the evidence which was given of the 
gross immorality which existed in those places because 
the women worked at night. 

3770. At that time was not it the case that in the 
Scotch bleaching fields the women lived in a sort of 
barracks ?—I am not talking of bleach works, but of 
the special class of work called beetling. That was in 
1863. The Bleach Works Act was’ passed in 1860, 
and therefore at that time the women in the bleach 
works, that is to say, about Renfrewshire and Ayrshire, 
were under the restrictions of the Factory Act. Mr. 
Baxter brought in that Bill specially on the ground 
that because they worked at night the state of im- 
morality was patent to everybody. 

3771. In all factories in the winter season they work 
a considerable number of; hours in what you must call 
the night ?—They work, of course, at night, but not 
very long ; they do not work their whole time at night. 

3772. If the fact of working two or three hours to 
make up lost time in the night led to such immorality, 
would not it take place during the two or three hours 
which cover the part of the day’s work for which they 
get paid ?—But Iam speaking of where they work all 
night in double shifts, as they do in the Blairgowrie 
district. ‘Those remarks apply to the double shift 
system, not to the working of one hour extra a day, 
of course. 

3773. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you equally object 
to one hour a day ?—I do not object in the same degree 
of course to that. 

3774. Mr. Saunders suggested this in his memo- 
randum, “I am therefore of opinion that some latitude 
“ should be given to water power mills for the recovery 
“ of lost time. This would not entail any serious 
“ hardships on the workpeople. This I know from 
practical experience, and should any compromise 
* be made on alterations on the old rules relative to 
“ water power spinning mills and factories, I would 
“* propose that they be allowed to make up time when 
« lost by floods as at present, but with this exception 
“‘ that no time be made up after 9 p.m. in the day of the 
“ flood.” What should you say to that suggestion ?— 
Does he say at what time he proposes to begin, because 
his proposition to me was from 4 in the morning till 
9 at night ? ; ; 

3775. Ashe says nothing of the morning I presume 
he would take the present legal hours, that is as regards 
floods, and then as regards drought he says “ Also in 
“ times of droughts to work by relays only made up 
“ from a single set of hands and during the hours 
“ between 3 a.m. and 10 p.m., and on Saturdays no 
“ time whatever to be made up after 2 p.m. Would 
your objections be equally strong to that ?—I should 
object to any recovery of time at a greater ratio than 
is recovered under the Act of 1867, and that would be 
an hour a day. I should object altogether to working 
before the regular hour.of beginning in the morning, 
that I think is highly objectionable. 

3776. But that hour would be stopped ?—Yes, it 
would be stopped after the 1st January. 

3777. That you think must be continued ?—I think 
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that some modification of that section 33 might be 
continued. 

3778. (Mr. Brand.) Is that in case of drought ?— 
The hour extra a day covers either too much or too 
little water. I think that the recovery of lost time in 
the night following the day in which it is lost is highly 
objectionable. 

3779. Would your opinion be at all governed in this 
matter by the fact that the manufacturers have taken 
every means to meet the deficiency; for instance, we 
have it in the evidence of Mr. Saunders that they have 
engaged an eminent engineer who came down and 
surveyed the river to see what could be done ?—Before 
T expressed an opinion I would rather hear the evidence 
of two or three other gentlemen who have water power. 

3780. Are you aware that two of those gentlemen 
came as representatives also to the Dundee Chamber 
of Commerce ?—Yes, I saw by the papers that that 
was so. I have also been written to from, Forfarshire 
that it is entirely unnecessary to give the recovery of 
lost time at water mills. 

3781. Are you aware that the mills at Blairgowrie 
are in serious competition with the Dundee mills ?— 
Yes. 

3782. It is stated in the evidence before us that the 
competition was severe, and that they were only enabled 
to carry it on because of the economy that could be 
practised by them on account of the water power 
which they used, but if they had to put up steam 
engines they would not be able to compete with the 
manufacturers in Dundee. Do you think, from your 
experience, that that is likely >—I am not inclined to 
give a great deal of weight to that, because precisely 
the same thing has occurred in England with respect 
to the cotton manufacture. The cotton manufacture 
in England commenced upon streams in different parts 
of Derbyshire, Cheshire, and Lancashire, with water 
power, and thus when mills were started in the manu- 
facturing towns of Preston, Blackburn, Oldham, Roch- 
dale, and other places, those water power mills had to 
compete with the steam power mills, and they imme- 
diately did that by putting up steam engines. At 
Matlock Mill, at Litton Mill, and at Cresbrook and at 
Meller Mill they are going on with water power, but 
have also steam engines and hundreds of mills upon 
the hill sides in Yorkshire and Lancashire, the wvollen 
mills in the Huddersfield district, and the worsted 
mills in the Halifax district, and the woollen and cot- 
ton mills in the Rochdale district, were turned by 
water, and they have been put to all the trouble and 
expense of putting up steam engines to compete with 
Manchester, Preston, and Blackburn, and it seems to 
me that the people at Blairgowrie are only in the same 
position. pve 

3788. It is a fact, then, in your experience that the 
cotton mills have put steam-engines up in every case 
in those districts to compete with the large mills ?— 
Yes; you probably know the Todmorden Valley, which 
goes from Halifax to Manchester. It is a most beau- 


tiful valley, on each side of which there are streams | 


running down which drive water mills, and they have 
all steam power now; at Messrs. Fielden’s, for instance, 
the large spinners, there they never lose any time ; 
they put up steam engines; they have their mills 
situated in precisely the same way as the Blairgowrie 
people, und it may be said of all these mills that the 
water is now used as an auxiliary to the steam-engine, 
and not the steam as auxiliary to the water. 

8784. You are aware, of course, that those restric- 
tions do practically put a stop to the manufacture by 
water power to a great extent?—I think they have 
prevented the inerease of water power, but I do not 
think that they have interfered much with it. 

3785. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge that 
this matter was maturely considered before the change 
in the law was made ?—I would not say that the 
representations sof the manufacturers were a great deal 
considered, because no general representations were 
made by them, but there is no doubt that representa- 
tions were made to Mr. Cross by members of Parlia- 
ment and manufacturers both for and against. 
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3786. Have you and your colleague. made any repre- 
sentations as to the abuses that arose from the system 
of recovering lost time ?—I have most certainly made 
very strong representations, and very strongly adyo- 
cated that: the power should be taken away, of course 
giving plenty of time for them to get into the new 
state of things, or if necessary, to make further repre- 
sentations. 

3787. Do you think that the year and a half which 
was given after the passing of the Act of 1874 gave a 
sufficiently long time for them to substitute steam 
machinery ?—If they had set to work at once, and if 
they had accepted it, I think it would have been 
enough time, but they very naturally put off the evil 
day, and hoped for the future. 

3788. Do you happen to know whether it is the case” 
that just now trade is in rather a depressed condition ? 
The jute trade and the flax trade unquestionably are. | 

38789. The effect would be to some extent, would it 
not, that the large mills would be compelled to alter their 
machinery or to add to it, and that many small works 


‘would be carried on at a great disadvantage and per- 


haps shut up ?—I think that if the large mills erected 
steam engines then the small mills would have their 


water much more regularly, the water would come 


down more regularly to them,“and I think that you 
must look with respect to water mills to this point, 
that the cause of very much of the loss of time in water 
mills has been that every manufacturer (I do not blame 
him for it), has overweighted his water wheel. He 
has taken a water wheel, and looks at it when it is at 
its best in the winter months when the water runs 
down in a great volume and will do the work of 50 
or 60 horses and he has invariably put up machinery 
that requires that power {to turn it. That isa wrong 
thing to do because the real average power of that 
water wheel would not be above 80 horses. Then 
having this machinery, having weighted the water 
wheel above its ordinary power when the slack water 
comes, there is not water enough to drive the machinery, 
whereas’ that amount of machinery ought never to 


-have been put up in the first instance, unless an 


auxiliary steam engine was also erected to carry on, 
the manufacture when the water was slack. I think 
that is an important point for the Commission to con- 
sider in looking at this question. 

3790. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that the water 
users without any further modification could compete 
fairly in a pecuniary sense with the steam users ?—-I 
should think so, Their power is very economical and 
as.a rule the wages that they pay are very much less 
than the wages paid in towns. 

3781. If the modifications were continued to them 
to-work up time in consequence of being short of water 
would not it be equally as just to give the steam users 
the power to work up lost time in the case of a break 
down ?—Undoubtedly. . 

3792. Do you think that the steam users would be 
satisfied if that modification were continued to the 
water users ?—I do not think that the steam users 
would interfere in any way with it. 

3793. You have not heard any opinion from them ? 
—No. The steam users certainly in England did not 
promote the abolition of the power of recovering lost 
time. Their opinion may have been asked and they may 
have given an opinion against it, but there certainly 
was no pressure brought exerted by themas a body. 

3794. (Chairman.) We have had this morning some 


.representatives of the season trades; as yet, we have 


only had the artificial flower makers, and the fancy 
box makers, but I imagine we shall have other trades 


‘ of the same kind, and they complain very much of the 


competition of the workshops, which are under easier 
terms, which is, perhaps, not new to us; but they 
also complain that their overtime is insufficient for the 
purposes of their trade, that when the. busy time 
comes, when their orders come very thick upon them, 
they require much more time than you allow them, 
and that the result of their being kept so strict has 
been to divert a great many of the orders to the small 
houses, which are less strict, and where many of them, 
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they say, work greatly in excess of their legal hours, 
and also to induce them to give work to their people to 
take home; is that consistent with your knowledge ?— 
I think in some particular trades the work may occa- 
sionally be given out to take home, that is’ to say, 
given to the hands in the workshop to take home and 
finish when they go home; but I think, as a rule, that 
is not frequently done, because a manufacturer suffers 
so much from deterioration and loss of material that he 
will only do it when the pressure is very great.. With 
regard to the amount of time which is allowed for 
overwork, I am not:prepared to say that 24 days, 
which is the period that they ‘have generally allowed, 
is too much or too little. That-was fixed after con- 
sulting several of the principal season trades in London, 
the principal dressmakers and others who considered 
that that would be enough for them. Occasionally 
persons haye said that they should like to have more, 
but it has not come before me with any strong repre- 
sentations, so that I cannot think that there is a great 
‘deal in it. 

3795. Those gentlemen who complained that the 
24 days was insufficient for them, admitted that they 
had not represented this to you ?—I think that when 
an opportunity comes for them to make a representa- 
tion, they will be inclined to make it ; but they would 
not have said anything if the opportunity of the Com- 
mission had not been afforded to them. 

8796. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Generally speaking, 
they all ask for those extra hours for, at least, 96 days ; 
would you consider that excessive ?>—Yes, certainly. 
The 96 days given in the Act is the number of days 


during which bookbinders may work overtime ; but . 


having taken note of the time that bookbinders do 

_ work overtime, we found that it was very much less 
than that, and, therefore, certainly there was no neces- 
sity for giving to the season trades the same amount 
of time which is given to bookbinders, whose special 
season trade perhaps might seem to require it. 

3797. (Sir.C. Du Cane.) Can you tell us what is 
the outside average number of times that bookbinders 
do work, according to your knowledge ?—I could not 
tell off-hand, but some not above 20 or 30 times, some 
48, some, perhaps, have worked the 96 days. 

3798. But I presume that they would be very few 
in the last case ?—Very few have worked the whole 
96 days. 

3799. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I think under the per- 
manent modification of the Act of 1871 there is power 
to the Secretary of State to allow 14 hours a day 
to be worked in 96 days ?—Unquestionably. That 
number was put in because it happened to be in the 
bookbinders clause which was a similar clause, but 
when the question was considered as to what number 
of days the Secretary of State should grant, I made 
inquiries amongst all the representatives of different 
trades, and they agreed that about a month spread over 
the season would be sufficient, and upon that principle 
the seasonjtrade modification was granted by the Secre- 
tary of State granting a month over time. After a 
time I found that month could be more satisfactorily 
distributed, for instead of overtime being made every 
day it was spread over the year, and the manutfac- 
turers have generally been satisfied with it. We first 
imagined that the necessity for the overtime would 
exist every day, then we found that they did not want it 
every day, and instead of giving the month all at once 
as it was first proposed, it was spread over the whole 

ear. 

3800. (Chairman.) Ina return presented to the 
House of Commons, dated the 22d May 1874, of the 

instances of relaxation, and so forth, it is stated that in 
the season trades at first after the passing of the Act 
of 1871 young persons and women might be employed 
for an hour and a half beyond the eight hours of work, 
for not more than five days a week or more than one 


month at a time, and for not more than 96 days in the | 


year, which subsequently had been greatly modified, 
but at first you allowed this overtime ?—Only for a 
_ month, they were to make a fresh representation at the 
expiration of the month, and then nobody made it. 
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Instead of being worked all at once they said, “ No, 
“ we do not want it all at once, we would rather 
“ spread it over a period.” 

3801. (Mr. Brand.) With a view to discouraging 
work being taken home, do not you think it would be a 
good thing to give a further modification, provided the 
work was carried on in proper ventilated, airy, and 
healthy workrooms ?—I am not at all disinclined to 
‘add to the 24 days with the view of preventing work 
being taken home, but not certainly to the extent of 
the 96 days, which I do not think could possibly be 
required. ; 

3802. Would you say that two months would be too 
much ?—I should think not. 

3803. (Lord F. Cavendish.) We have been informed 
that in the fruit trade the busy time does continue to 
that extent: that it lasts nearly five months ?—Yes, 
bit you must recollect that the necessity for overtime 
does not occur every day in the fruit trade; it is only 
when a cargo comes in late in the afternoon. 

3804. But can an employer pick his days throughout 
the whole year?—-No; you cannot tell when he will 
want it. 

3805. Can he take his 24 days whenever he likes ?— 
The fruit preserver does not come under the season 
trade modification ; he has a special modification in the 
Act of 1870, and he can take his days between June 
and December. 

3806. (Mr. Knowles.) But not more than two hours 
a day ?—Practically it is an hour and a half a day, 
because they have to give an extra half hour for meal 
time. 

3807. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you see any 
great practical difficulty in the way of making it.a 
condition in all cases of extra hours at night that the 
workshop should be well ventilated, and especially of 
sufficient area ?—Certainly not; I should be very glad 
to see that made a condition. 

3808. Would not such a condition be a premium to 
good workshops? — Yes, undoubtedly. I should be 
very glad to see it made a condition of granting over- 
time. ; a 

3809. You think it could be done without any 
practical difficulty ?—I think so. 

3810. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you object to give 
the fruit and fish preservers the option of working four 
hours overtime one day instead of the two hours to 
which they are now limited, in a case of necessity such 
as has been described to the Commission ?—It is diffi- 
cult to make so large an exception as that in favour of 
one particular trade. They may show some fair 
reason for it, which I know they do, because I have 

- talked to them about it; but it is a very large exten- 
sion of time to make, and I think they can get over it; 
they would like it, no doubt, but I really think they 
could get over it. 

8811. That applies to fruit and fish, which are both 
very perishable articles ?—Unquestionably; ut our 
reply to that is that: they do not do it now. They get 
over the difficulty now, and therefore I do ret see why 
it is advisable to extend to-them that which ‘s not 
absolutely necessary for them at the present time, and 
I think the way of getting over the difficulty is by 
sending out and getting an extra number of women, 
although possibly the work is not as well done as if they 
had their regular hands to do it. If they could keep 
their regular hands until 11 or 12 at nighi, I have no 
doubt that the fruit would be better picked, and better 
managed. But speaking of the principal members of 
the fruit preserving trade, I think as a rule that they 
do that which is right ; they do get over it. 

3812. Do not you think it is very desirable for the 
health of the public generally that both fruit and fish 
should be properly preserved ?>—Unquestionably, it 
should be preserved as fresh as possible; in fact that 
is their great ground of claim, 

8813. Do you think that that can be done now quite 
as well with the modifications which now exist, or that 
it could be done better if they had further time ?—TIt 
could be done better, and with more convenience to 
them, unquestionably, if they had longer time. 
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3814. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you imagine that 
the present hours are as much as the women can stand 
without injury to their health >—Yes, J really do think 
so. 


3815. (Lord Balfour.) This fish and fruit preserv- 
ing is not an unhealthy trade, is.it?—No. Parts of 
it are hot, but generally it is not an unhealthy trade. 

3816. (Chairman.) We have had a request on the 
part of the letterpress printers that women might be 
employed until late at night on one day of the week, 
to 10 or even to 12 o'clock, on condition that they 
came proportionately later on such day, thet being the 
day before publication, and that they had a full inter- 
val of 12 hours before coming to work again on the 

following day. Should you see any objection to that. I 
may state that what passed was this: the managing 
director of the ‘‘ Hour” newspaper, and the proprietor 
of several newspapers printed at Warrington, said that 
he has introduced some system of working by which 
he can employ female labour profitably, and he believes 
that if women were so permitted to be employed their 
labour would be taken advantage of considerably ?—I 
do not know upon principle why women should be 
allowed to work overtime in a book-binder’s office, and 
not in a printer’s office. It appears to me (I am not 
quite certain about it) the reason why they were not 
allowed to be employed overtime in printing offices was 
that the temperature and general condition of a printer’s 
office was much worse than in the case of bookbinders. 
If that is the case I should be very sorry to see 
women employed overtime in printing offices ; but if 
the same conditions existed I do not see the reason 
for the difference between the two trades. 

8817. In several trades, for instance, the paper 
stainers, they have expressed a desire that their legal 
hours of work should be between 8 and 8; and, in 
fact, if seems probable that in a large part of the 
country we shall find that from 8 to 8 would suit the 
desires and habits of the people better than the Factory 
Act hours; do you see any reason why there should 
not be an option of working between 8 and 8 instead of 
7 and 7, or 6 and 6, if the people employed prefer it ? 
I am very strongly of opinion that the people who 
are employed ought to have the option of the time of 
working. In point of fact, in administering the Act of 
1867 1 did everything that I possibly could to get 
that option allowed them. 

3818. The brickmakers, in what may be called the 
metropolitan brickmaking: district, represent, that by 
their’ mode of working a great part of the severe 
labour is saved to the children and that they ought to 
be indulged in consequence. You no doubt under- 
stand how they manage their work so as to avoid 
carrying wet clay ?—Yes. 

3819. They say that they consider that boys two 
years younger, that is to say, of 11 years of age, would 
be quite old enough for what they want, as their work 
is excessively light ; do you think, considering all that 
is known of the brickmaking trade, that it would be 


safe to give any such exemption from the general pro- | 


visions of the Act of 1871 provided that the manner 
of working was such as to render the labour light >— 
If they mean that children of 11 are to work full 
time without going to school I am strongly opposed 
to that. 
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3820. Or at least that they should work on alternate 
days ?—I have no objection to their working on . 
alternate days. 

3821. Decidedly they wish that they should be 
allowed to work whole time in the brickmaking season, | 
but if they cannot have that they would desire the 
alternate day system rather than the half day system ? 
The brickmaking children are perhaps the most igno- 
rant and debased set of children that we have to deal 
with, and therefore to exempt them from compulsory 
attendance at school would be to exempt the very class 
that requires it most. Then with respect to their 
attending on alternate days, although it is not strictly 
legal and perhaps I ought not to say it, but Ido permit 
them to work on alternate days in brickfields, really 
from the necessity of the case. 

3822. (Lord Balfour.) A witness from the brick- 
making trade stated this to the Commission, “ What 
“ we should like to see would be, to do away with 
“ that” (that is, the half time at school) “ during four 
“ and a half months in the year, that is during the 
“season, and it is a very healthy exercise and a very 
“ light one.” Should you agree with ‘doing away 
with school time during the season ?—I really could 
not agree with that. p 

3823. Is‘it a healthy exercisé and a light one ?—It 
is certainly not a light employment. 

3824. (Chairman.) They, say that the supply of 
boys is so limited that employing them alternate days 
would keep them short of boys; is that in accordance 
with your ‘experience ?—I think the supply of boys is 
limited because there is a great disinclination amongst 
the men they call moulders to send their children to 
school, and if they bring them to the brickfields they 
must send them to school. 

3825. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would not con- 
sider that full time attendance at school for seven and 
a half months in the year would counterbalance the 
four and a half months of the busy season during which 
they want them not to be at school?—-No. 

3826, (Mr. Brand.) It would be tantamount, would 
it not, to depriving them of education altogether ?— 
Yes. 

3827. (Lord F, Cavendish.) In fact, there would 
be no security for their regular attendance the seven 
and a half months ?—None whatever. 

3828. (Mr. Knowles.) Seeing that there is a great 
searcity of boys, and great difficulty in getting them, 
would you permit them to be employed as full-timers 
in the brick season, provided they had gone to school 
before and attained to, say, the third or fourth stan- 
dard ?>—I am very. much disinclined” to shorten the 
period during which a boy should go to school. 

3829. But would you not assume if a boy had got 
up to the third or fourth standard before he was 
11 years of age that during the other. seven or eight 
months in which he was not engaged in brick-making 
he would have improved his time considerably by either 
going to school or otherwise ?—That would be a very 
safé thing to legislate for with respect to brick children, 
because I do not think that any of them’ would ever 
get up to the third or fourth standard. 

3830. Might not that induce their parents to send 
them to school ?—I am afraid not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MULLORD examined. 


3831. (Chairman.) You are a wholesale stationer 
are you not ?—Yes. 

3832. You employ I believe a great number of 
people >—From 150 to 200. 

3833. Are they chiefly women ?—No, I think they are 
chiefly males, they are pretty nearly equally divided, but 
certainly the greater number are males, men and boys. 

3834. Does your work run into special seasons ?— 


Yes. 


3835. At what periods of the year ?—Our season is. 


just now closing, that is to say, we are just knocking 
off the overtime which we have had permission for, 


and the next season will be on again as we are getting 
towards Christmas. ; 

3836. How many days overtime are you allowed to 
work ?—That I cannot tell you. It is my foreman 
who applies for that permission and gets it, but I 
suppose he gets the greatest amount that he can, so as 
to enable him to carry out all the orders possible. 

3837. Do you know whether he is contented with 
the overtime that he gets ?—I do not think he is, but if 
you ask me whether I am, I think I am perfectly con- 
tented, and I should not be sorry if it was all done away 
with altogether. 
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- 8838. Do you think it is bad for the werkpeople ?— 
I do not find that we get anything really out of the 
overtime of our workpeople, certainly as far as I have 
watched it myself, and I have watched it a great deal. 
Our people being almost all piece workers, of course 
their book on Saturday shows really how mucb work 
they have done, and I do not find that when the over- 
time is done away with they earn any less money, 
There was a time before the Act was passed when we 
used to work from 10 for a certain portion of the year 
up to 11 and 12 o’clock at every night, except Friday 
and perhaps all night, and yet in the week when the 
Act came into operation I certainly thought that the 
wages would have had to have been drawn to con- 
siderably less amount, instead of which when I looked 
' through the workpeople’s books, I found scarcely any 

difference in the following week in which there was 
not an hour’s work overtime, and yet the week before 

they were working all night on Friday night. I am 

quite convinced that we do not get any more work as a 

rule out of the workpeople by overtime, yet we are 

compelled to do it occasonally if we get permission. 

3839. Is it hard work ?—Some of it is very hard 
work for a man, but the bulk of it is light. If you 
want my opinion upon the matter, I think the thing 
will mend itself if we are left alone, J think from 
what I gather from other parties in our own line of 
business, that they are terribly afraid lest you should 
take away the privileges which they have of working 
. special hours overtime when it is asked for ; but I 
think if they are left alone for a time they will get so 
used to it, that it will wear itself out, and then you 
can do it with the greatest ease. I think they must 
all by degrees find out that really overtime is no good 
to them. 

3840. But the workpeople themselves are rather in 
favour of it, are they not ?—-They do like it occasion- 
ally ; in fact, it is one of those things we find that is 
liked, getting very warm on a hot summer’s day. 
The workpeople will not work on it till they get 
thoroughly warm, and when they do they seem to 
want to keep on any length of time. 

3841. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Does the knowledge that 
the system of overtime exists lead to your getting 
orders given you very suddenly to execute ?—I think 
not. : Ny 

3842. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is there any complaint 
in your trade that the small workshops can work 
longer hours than the factories ?—That is the chief 
thing, I think, that all the larger manufacturers have 
to complain of, that the small ones are not interfered 
with. 

3843. Do you think that there would be more 
difficulty in applying the same hours and the same 
regulations to small workshops than is the case now 
» with respect to the factory regulations ?—Only the 
difficulty of having more people to look after them, 
that is all. 

3844. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had it in evi- 
dence that some trades have their orders sent in with 
only 24 hours notice; is that the case in yours ?—It is 
so, frequently. 
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3845. And if the system of overtime was done away 
with do you think there would be no difficulty in exe- 
cuting those orders?—We could not execute them ; it 
would not be possible. 

3846. Then those who give you the order would 
give you a longer time to execute it ?—They must. 
We must say, “ Take your order elsewhere, we cannot 
execute it ;” and of course if we were all served the 
same they would know that they could not get it done 
elsewhere any better than at our place unless they 
would have the order in stock. 

3847. Would not that confirm the question which I 
asked just now, that the knowledge that overtime 
exists leads to those orders being given you with so 
very short a time to execute them in ?—I do not think 
so. We find that the orders come so very unreasonably 
occasionally that they must know, if they thought of 
the matter at all, that the order could not be executed, 
but the customers do not give themselves time to think 
as to whether it is possible to execute an order or not. 

3848. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What causes the 
amount of business in this trade to fluctuate so much 
at the different seasons of the year ?—Take the present 
season, it is chiefly the manufacture of stove orna- 
ments of the better sort, not the sort that you see in 
the streets. 

3849. And that causes the employment of a very 
large number of people, does it?—Yes. I suppose to 
get up a month’s stock of work we should have to fill 
the whole of the street, and that all has to be done ju 
about two months. 

3850. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is it the manufacture of 
stove paper which has led to your just now having 
had a press of work ?.— Yes, 

8851. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What 1s your other 
busy season ?—'The other season is in the manufacture 
of lace paper for making valentines. Of course we are 
at work at that all the year round, but the pressure 
comes on just before Christmas. 

3852. (Lord Balfour.) Then in that particular 
thing you could work to stock ?>—Yes, we can, and do 
work a great deal to stock in that particular thing. 
We haye many millions of papers in stock specially 
prepared ; but still there are special things that there 
will be a very great run upon according to your own 
ideas, but we could not put them into stock. 

3853. (Mr, Brand.) Do you mean new fashions ? 
Not exactly new fashions; but, perhaps, we may 
bring out 50 different patterns, and the run will be 
upon two or three patterns that we cannot make a 
sufficient quantity of, as we can only get a certain 
quantity off each die; we can only get one sheet of 
paper off that die at a time; and we cannot make a 
die in less than two or three months; it may take 
two or three months to make a die. Hence, the 
reason for working overtime. 

3854. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In making ordinary sta- 
tionery, there is no particular run upon you, I suppose, 
at any particular season of the year ?—No. 

8855. Nothing but what you could anticipate be- 
forehand ?>—Nothing but what we could anticipate 
beforehand. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Tuesday next at 12 o’clock. 
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3856. (Chairman, to Mr. Oppenheim.) Will you be 
yo good as to state to the Commission the character 
in which you appear before us ?—I am a member of 


the Board of Deputies of the British Jews, which is a 
representative body, and consists of gentlemen who 
are elected by the different provincial congregations, 
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as well as by those in London, and one of the objects 


of the board is to supervise all matters affecting Jews 
which come before Parliament, or which may come 
before Parliament. Mr. Joseph M. Montefiore is the 
president of that board, and Mr. Lewis Emanuel is its 
solicitor and secretary. 

3857. Will you state the matters which you par- 
ticularly wish to bring before the Commission ?—I 
will confine myself exclusively to those. A letter was 
addressed to the Commission by the president of the 
Board of Deputies, in which we asked four matters : 
first, that the modifications which at present exist in 
the several Factory Acts in favour of the employers 
of labour who are Jews should be retained ; and then 
we ask for three modifications of these Acts; that the 
provisions of the Act of 1867, to which I shall call 
your attention, should be enlarged; that the Act of 
1871 should be extended to all factories, and also that 


another provision should be inserted in any future 


Acts, to which I will call your attention. The Com- 


mission may be aware that before the Act of 1867 was. 


passed, that is*30 & 31 Vict. ¢. 103, the Factory Act, 
and 30 & 81 Vict. c. 146, which is the Workshops Act, 
that Jews who had factories or workshops, and who 
employed hands, whether non-Jews or Jews, were not 
amenable to any penalties if their workpeople worked 
in such factories or workshops on the Sunday, because 
the Lord’s Day Act did not affect such employers of 
labour. In 1867, when the Factory and Workshops 
Acts were passed, the board of deputies obtained a 
modification in the law which requires factories to be 
closed at a certain time in the evening, I think 6 or 7 
o’clock, and which modification is contained in the 
26th section in the schedule to 30 & 31 Vict. cap. 103, 
that is the Factory Act, and in the Workshops Act, cap. 
146, schedule 1, s. 10., by which it was enacted in those 
schedules that where the occupier of a factory is a Jew, 
who closes on Friday at sunset (because you are no 
doubt aware that the Jewish Sabbath Day dates from 
sunset to sunset, that is to say, from sunset on 
Friday until sunset on Saturday) which factory con- 
tinued closed on Saturday until sunset, he might em- 
ploy young persons or women on that day from sunset 
until 9 o’clock at night. That is a modification which 
was introduced, and which is still law, and that is one 
of the matters which we ask should be retained. After 
the passing of this Act it was found that this modifica- 
tion, so far as it affected the workpeople of the em- 
ployers of labour who had workshops, was almost 
useless, and for this reason, that the Sabbath termi- 
nates only about five months during the year at an 
hour which would enable them to avail themselves of 
this particular modification, because for seven months 
during the year the Sabbath does not terminate until 
very late, so that this privilege which was obtained 
under these Acts was found useless, inasmuch as it was 
not found practicable to get the workpeople after they 
had been all day dressed in different clothing, to change 
their clothing, and to come back for an hour or an 
hour and a half’s work. That view is confirmed by a 
report which was made by Mr. Redgrave, and which 
appears in the reports of the inspectors of factories for 


‘the half-year ended the 31st of October 1868, page 


10, his report is to this effect: “Many females and 
“ young persons are employed in the manufacture of 
“ tobacco and cigars. The average hours of work in 
“ this trade, as a rule, have been light, but occasionally 
“ irregular, and with the one exception which I am 
“ about to explain, the enforcement of factory hours 
«‘ has caused no inconvenience. In the east-end of 
* London the manufacture of cigars is largely prose- 
“ cuted by persons professing the Jewish religion, 
“ and before the Factory Act was applied to the cigar 
“ manufacture it was their common practice to employ 
“ females and young persons on Sunday mornings for 
“a few hours. All Sunday work of this kind is 
“ forbidden by the Factory Acts Extension Act, and 
“ although it is true that persons of the Jewish persua- 
“ sion have the right to employ females and young per- 
“ sons on Saturday evenings” (that is under the Act 
to which I have just called your attention) “from 4 
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until 9 o’clock, yet I am assured by many employers 
“ in the cigar trade that this modification is altogether 
“ valueless and insufficient. They tell me that it is 
not practicable for them to get such persons to work 
“ on Saturday, and as they break off from their week’s 
“ Jabour on Friday afternoon the effect of the restric- 
tions now imposed upon their trade is to reduce the 


-“ week’s work to four days and a half, Nor is this 


“serious reduction in the hours of work the sole 
** objection they make to the operation of the Act. 
“ They explain that if the girls and young persons 
engaged in cigar making were allowed to play from 
“ Friday afternoon till Monday morning each week 
they would be so stiff and clumsy in manipulating 
“ the tobacco on the latter day that the work they . 
produced would be necessarily of a very inferior 
“ quality.” : ‘ 

3858. That is Mr. Redgrave’s report of the repre- 
sentation made to him ?—Just so; but the Board of 
Deputies took evidence ‘and ascertained that such re- 
presentations were correct. 

3859. How do you make out, if you do agree in 
that, that you can work until Friday at sunset, that is 
only four days and a half a week ?—Because under 
the Acts to which I refer, that is the Acts of 1867, the 
law stood thus,—the law actually prohibited working 
in any factory on the Sunday. The Jewish owner 
of a factory closed on Saturday, and he closed ‘on 
Friday at sunset, and in the winter that would be 
from half-past 3 to 4 o’clock, consequently, instead of — 
having as other persons have five full working days 
in the week, he would only have Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday full working days, and on 
Friday, for more than five tnonths in the year, he 
could only work up to half-past 4 or 5 o’clock. His 
religious convictions caused him to close all day on 
Saturday, and the law of 1867 compelled him to close 
on Sunday, that is to say, not to employ labour. 

3860. I want to know how you make out the 44 
days, because it seems to me that to call Friday only 
half day is rather an extreme statement, for even in 
London the sun rarely sets before 4 o’clock ?—You ~ 
might take it at 4% days. The Sabbath commences at 
half-past 3 for about three months in the year, and 
after that at 4 o’clock for about two months in the 
year, therefore the Sabbath begins at half-past 3 or 4 
o’clock for six months in the year. 

3861. Do you state as a matter of fact that during 
four months in the year the Sabbath commences be- 
fore 4 o’clock on Friday afternoons ?—I state that for 
between three and four months in the year the Sab- 
bath commences at half-past 3. Then, in answer to a 
question which has been put to me, this privilege, or 
rather this exemption, which enabled them to keep 
open on Saturday night for two hours later than other 
factory owners—so far as affecting the workers and 
employers of labour who employ Jewish hands—was 
useless. I wish to call your attention to this because 
it is rather important, that. this exemption does not 
apply only to Jewish hands employed by Jewish 
owners of factories, but it applies to all hands em- 
ployed by Jewish owners of factories whether Jews 
or non-Jews, 

3862. If you count the Sabbath from half-past 3 
during four months in the year you would get five 
and a half hours of work from those persons on 
Saturday evening ?—Quite so, during five months of. 
the year, but then as I stated before there is great 
difficulty and almost impossibility to get them to come 
back to work after they have been all day at leisure. 

3863. You stated a little while ago that it was very 
difficult to get them back in the summer time, because 
the time was so very short and they had had a very 
long day, but you rest your grievance generally upon 
the shortness of the fifth day in summer, but it is fair, 
is it not, to set against that that you would get really 
half a factory day on Saturday?—It is so, or that © 
would be so if the hands would work on Saturdays 
from 4 to 9 in the evening. I may tell you that so 
far as our London workshop employers and proprietors 
of cigar manufactories are concerned, they are per- 
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fectly satisfied with the present state of the law on 
that point. My remarks refer to the owners of fac- 
‘tories who employ Jewish hands. That being the 
state of the law from 1867 to 1871, I also wish to 
call your attention,to the fact which I stated that 
this Act of 1867 absolutely prohibited the working in 
factories of young persons, women, or children on 
Sunday. And then under the Workshops Act the 
same prohibition extended to where the number of 
hands, as you are aware, were above five and under 50, 
because over and above 50 it becomes a factory. In 
consequence of that prohibition soon after the passing 
of those Acts there was a very large number of prose- 
cutions undertaken both in London and at Manchester 
by the inspectors of factories, they being compelled to 
do this to put the law in force which prohibited the 
working on Sunday. The magistrates dealt very 
leniently with the cases, and merely inflicted nominal 
fines, but suggested that the matter should be investi- 
ted. It was in consequence of very large meetings 
_ held by the operatives themselves, and in consequence 
of the Board of Deputies receiving petitions from the 
London Taylors Jewish Benefit Society, numbering 
1,815 members, that the matter was then brought 
before Mr. Bruce, who was then Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. A deputation from the Board 
of Deputies waited upon Mr. Secretary Bruce; I at- 
tended and I represented the case; and the deputation 
asked that an Act should be passed exempting the 
Jewish owners of workshops and of factories from 
penalties which under the then Act they were liable 
to in the event of having work performed therein on 
Sunday. The Board presented a memorial to Mr. Secre- 
tary Bruce stating the whole of the case; perhaps you 
will allow me to hand in a copy of the memorial as it 
will put before you the whole state of the case at that 
time (delivering in the same). It stated the grievances 
under which the Jewish owners of factories and of 
workshops then laboured, and asked for the modifica- 
tion to which I will call your attention. 

8864. Do I understand that you have stated in the 
course of your evidence the substance of this memorial ? 
—Yes. 

3865. I understand that you have stated these three 
points, that whereas in the first place under the Lord’s 
Day Act there was no legal obligation to observe 
Sunday, the Act of 1867 imposed that obligation, and 
that you do not now complain of that obligation in the 
main ?—No; for this reason, because the Act of 1871, 
passed since, abolished that obligation to observe Sun- 
day in respect of Jewish hands, but the exemption 
only extends to workshops and cigar factories, and not 
to any other factories. 

3866. Then you ask that that privilege should be ex- 
tended to all trades in which Jewish workmen are 
employed ?—Yes, my first point was as to the Act of 
1867, which confers upon them the privilege of working 
on Saturday evening from sunset up to 9 o’clock, that 
is the first matter to which I referred. The second 

. point is, we ask that the exemption with reference to 
working on Sundays which has been conferred upon 
the Jewish owners of workshops and tobacco manu- 
factories by the Act of 1871, which was passed after 
that representation made to Mr. Secretary Bruce, but 
only passed in a form confining it to the owners of 
tobacco factories should be extended to the owners 
of all factories. 

8867. Have you yet stated your third point ?—I 
think I have stated it; it is this, andit would apply to 
Jewish owners of factories who employ non-Jewish 
hands, who close on Saturday from conscientious con- 
victions, and who are closed on Sunday by law (be- 
cause this Act of 1871 only applies to Jewish hands), 
we ask, as such owners are unable to work on Saturday 
or Sunday, that the privileges or relaxations which are 
extended in favour of bookbinders and letter-press 
printers,{should be extended to them. The proprietors 
of workshops and places in which bookbinding and 
letter-press printing are carried on are enabled to work 
any day in the week a larger number of hours than the 
owners of other factories, and it is asked that, subject 
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to the sanction of the Secretary of State, this privilege 
may be accorded to the Jewish owners of factories who 
close on Sunday, and who do not employ Jewish hands. 
Those are the three points. 

3868. Will you be so good as to state to the Com- 
mission again the first point to which you referred ?— 
That the privilege which the Jewish occupiers of 
factories have by which young persons and women 
who are now allowed to work on Saturday nights from 
sunset till 9 o’clock may be extended till 11 or half-past 
11 on Saturday nights only. The sections of the 
Acts granting this privilege affect the workpeople, 
whether Jews or non-Jews, of the occupiers of the 
factories being Jews, such factories being closed on 
Saturday. ; 

3869. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean that they 
would refer to the case of Jewish employers employing 
none but non-Jews ?— Yes, under the schedule of the 
Act as it stands now it would be so. In fact, I will 
mention a gentleman, Mr. Weinberg of Nottingham, 
nearly the whole of his hands are non-Jews. That 
gentleman closes on Saturday, being a Jew, and 
the law closes his factory on Sunday so far as non- 
Jewish hands are concerned. He employs very few 
Jewish hands there, and he avails himself of the 
privilege granted by this section on Saturday nights, 
and he is‘one of those who would be benetited if the 
extension now asked for were granted. I refer to this 
gentleman because'l believe he has addressed the Com- 
mission himself by letter. 

3870.. What is his employment?—He is a lace 
manufacturer, and I believe employs very large number 
of hands. The name of the firm is Simon May and 
Company, but he is the chief partner in it. 

3871. (Chairman.) The Commission will of course 
give attentive consideration to these requests on your 
part,.but I should like to point out to you that the 
existing modifications have only reference to young 
persons and women ?—I am aware of that. 

3872. But I understand you to ask that they should 
extend to children, that is to say, the legal definition 
of a child being at present 8, 9, or 10, as the case may 
be ?—_No, I only ask for the privilege to be extended 
to those who are now benefited by it. 

3873. That is very important, because Parliament 
does not allow a child to work at any trade at so late 
an hour ?—We do not ask for that. 

3874, Then again as to working workmen other than 
Jews upon Sunday, would it not be almost impossible 
that they should do so voluntarily ?—We do not ask 
for that, what we ask for is this. 'The»Act to which I 
have called your attention, the Act of 1871 (which 
was passed the 25th May 1871), enables the Jewish 
owners of workshops and tobacco manufacturers, who 
close on Saturdays, to employ Jewish hands on Sun- 
days, and all we ask is that that privilege may be 
‘extended to other trades, not that they should be 
privileged to employ non-Jewish hands. 

3875. Did I not understand that your third point 
was that in the case of a Jewish employer, it should be 
lawful for him to employ those Christian workmen on 
Sunday, if his establishment was.closed on Saturday ? 


—No, that is not what we wish; my point is that 
the modifications or relaxations which now under 


the Act of Parliament bookbinders and letter-press 
printers possess might be extended to Jewish occupiers 
of factories who employ non-Jewish hands, that is to 
say, that they might be allowed’ to work not on Sun- 
days and not on Saturdays, for they do not work on 
Saturdays, but on other days in the week for an hour 
or two after 6 or 7 o’clock. My second point refers 
entirely to Jews. 

3876. Have you any other point to state to the 
Commission ?— Will you allow me to state this. After 
the memorial to which I have referred was presented 
to Mr. Secretary Bruce, Mr. Secretary Bruce suggested 
that clauses should be drawn up by the Board of De- 
puties to be inserted in a Bill before the House of 
Commons, and clauses were drawn, the effect of which 
if they had been incorporated in an Act would have 
been to have extended this exemption which the 
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Jews possessed under the Act of 1871 to all trades, 
not confining it entirely to tobacco manufacturers, 
and to the owners of workshops. The Bill in question 
was referred ‘to a select committee, and those clauses 
were referred to that committee, and the select com- 
mittee made its report which confirmed the statements 
contained in that memorial which had been presented 
to Mr. Secretary Bruce, but the committee reported to 
the House that it was not advisable to introduce the re- 
laxation sought for in the Bill then before the House. 
Then immediately after that the Act of 1871 to which 
T have been referring was introduced by the late ‘Sir 
David Salomons, I believe, backed by the present 
Recorder of London, Mr. Russell Gurney, and the then 
member for Manchester, Sir Thomas Bazley. There 
had been a great many prosecutions under the Act 
of 1867 against the owners of workshops, both in 
London and in Manchester, and then the Act of 1871 
was passed by Parliament. I may state that since 
this Commission has been appointed, the Board of 
Deputies have made inquiries upon the matter amongst 
the Jewish owners of cigar factories, and the owners 
of workshops in London, and they have reported that 
they are satisfied with it, and therefore they are not 
under the grievances which are set forth in that me- 
morial to Mr. Secretary Bruce, but the Board desire 
that in any new Act these privileges may be extended 
to the owners of other factories. 

3877. I understand that the London employers do 
not ask for this extension of the existing privilege to 
11 or 11.30 p.m.?—No; the London employers say 
that they are satisfied, for this reason,—they have the 
privilege under the Act of 1871, of working on the 
Sunday, they cannot get their Jewish hands to come 
to work on Saturday night, and they say that they are 
satisfied. We have received such representations 
from the owners of workshops and cigar factories. 

3878. Is that because in the provinces the work- 
men employed by Jewish masters are so largely of 
other religions ?—Chiefly so; there are very few Jews 
employed by the owners of factories in the provinces, 
either in Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, or Not- 
tingham. It is in the provinces where there are 
Jewish owners of other factories other than tobacco 
factories. In London 1 do not know that I could 
mention to you any Jewish owner of a factory who 
requires the modification, the owners of tobacco fac- 
tories being satisfied. 

3879. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In London dothe Jewish 
owners for the most part employ Jewish hands ?—In 
London the Jewish owners of workshops under 50 
hands are mostly tailors, slipper makers, umbrella 
manufacturers, proprietors of sewing machines, and 
carpet bag makers. The Jewish owners employ a 
very large number of Jewish hands. In that me- 
morial which was sent to Mr. Secretary Bruce, it 
was stated that through the restrictions then existing, 
a large number of Jewish hands came upon the 
Jewish Board of Guardians at that time, and we have 


had a communication from the secretary of the Jewish ' 


Board of Guardians, recently, in which he says that 
the Act works satisfactorily, so that that grievance 
has been remedied. ‘Then, with reference to the 
owners of factories in the provinces, the Board, under- 
standing that the Commission will hold meetings in 
the provinces, think it advisable to communicate to 
the chief provincial congregations, so that any re- 
presentations may be made by those owners them- 
selves, instead of through us. Then with reference 
to the third matter, what we ask is this :—that where 
a Jewish owner of a factory closes on Saturday, 
although he does not employ Jewish hands, because 
he will not work on his Sabbath, and where the law 
prevents him from employing non-Jewish hands on 
Sunday, and therefore he closes on Sunday, he may 
be permitted to have in his favour the relaxation 
which now exists in favour of bookbinders and letter- 
press printers, but so that in the aggregate number of 
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hours in each week no hand is to work more than the 
number of hours allowed by the Factory Acts. 

_ 8880. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Do you mean that male 
young persons above the age of 16 should be allowed 
to be employed 15 hours a day ?—I believe they are 
now obliged to cease work at 6 or 7 in the day; they 
cannot be employed for more than 10} hours in a 
day. 

3881. (Chairman.) But by the extension in the - 
case of letter-press printers, male young persons above 
16 years may be employed for a period not exceeding 
15 hours under certain. circumstances ?—Yes, that is 
what we ask on certain conditions which I think can 
be set forth by the Secretary of State. 

3882. In this particular do you refer to women as 
well as young persous ?—Yes, the milliners, I believe, 
are allowed the same relaxation. 

3883. (Mr. Knowlés.) Would the hands_ willingly 
work the longer hours that you wish ?—It is impossible 
for me to answer that; I presume if they were paid ~ 
by piece-work or for overtime they would, but that I 
cannot give any evidence upon.‘ ' 

3884. (Chairman.) The modification which you ask 
should be extended to all trades under the Factory Act, 
1867, in which the Jewish workpeople are employed 
at present is only this, that male young persons of the 
age of 16 years may be employed for a period not ex- 
ceeding 15 hours in any one day between 6 in the 
morning and 9 in the evening, and so forth, and that 
young persons of 14 years and women may be-employed 
as in bookbinding for a period’not exceeding 14 hoursa — 
day, but in letter-press printing a woman cannot be so 
employed in working overtime at all, so that it would 
be necessary for the Commission to consider the cir- 
cumstances of every trade in which this proposal was 
made, unless a much greater concession was to be 
made to people of the Jewish religion than has been 
made to any other ?--I cannot dispute that; I merely 
state what we wish onthis matter, and it will chiefly 
affect the owners of Jewish factories in the country. 
As I have stated, the Board of Deputies will commu- 
nicate with the chief congregations in the manufac- 
turing districts, calling their attention to the fact that 
the Commissioners are going to the seats of industry, 
where it would be much better that such persons should 
give their evidence themselves, for I am not practically 
acquainted with the working of factories. I think I 
have stated everything that I have to say, unless there 
is any question which the Commission would like to 
ask me, and if I can answer it'I will do so with 
pleasure. 

3885. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is-it the universal cus- 
tom of Jewish employers to close their works on the 
Jewish Sabbath ?—No, some do not.. Of course I am 
only speaking on behalf of those who do observe the - 
Jewish Sabbath: 

3886. Can you say whether those who do are the 
majority ?—In London, certainly. 

3887. (Sir C. Du: Cane.) Your third point would 
be almost exclusively confined to the country, would _ 
it not, it would hardly affect any Jewish employers in 
London ?—Not any Jewish employers of labour that I 
know at present in London, but at the same time as 
you are legislating for the future it. is impossible to — 
say but that there might be Jewish factories erected 
in London in which a large number of non-Jewish 
hands would be employed. 

3888. At the present time you know of no such 
cases ?—rAt the present time I cannot mention any 
case. I do not. know whether I make myself clearly 
understood. in this, that the reason I draw a distinction 
between the provinces and London is that the Act of 
1871 benefits the Jewish owners of workshops in 
London, inasmuch as they employ chiefly Jewish hands, 
whereas in the provinces, as I stated before, there are 
very few Jewish operatives. employed by Jewish em- 
ployers, from the simple fact that there are not many 
such operatives in the provinces. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. W. C. Jay examined. 


3889. ( Chairman.) Will you be good enough to tell 
the Gommission on behalf of what trade you appear? 
—TI wish to give evidence with regard to dressmakers 
and milliners. r 0 Ne 

3890. I believe you, in conjunction with the heads 
of several other firms, addressed the following letter to 
the Secretary of the Commission: “Sir,—We, the 
“ undersigned silk mercers and manufacturers of 
“ dresses and millinery in London, understanding that 
“ a Royal Commission is now engaged on an inquiry 
“ into the operation and influence of the existing 
« Factory and Workshops Regulation Acts, desire re- 
“ spectfully to represent to the Royal Commissioners 
“ that in several respects the strict enforcement and 
“ application of those Acts to the manufactures and 
“ occupations in which the undersigned are engaged 
“ impose serious inconveniences both upon the em- 
“ ployers and upon the workpeople. The modifica- 
“ tions granted to season trades under the Acts are, in 
“‘ the opinion of the undersigned, inadequate to meet 
“ the special wants of the trade, particularly in the 
“ London season, and should the Royal Commissioners 
“ desire to have evidence furnished to them in support 
“ of this opinion, the undersigned are prepared to 
* nominate one or two gentlemen to represent them 
“ before the Commissioners.— We have the honour to 
“ be, sir, your obedient servants, W. C. Jay and Co.” 
&e., and then follow the names of about 15 other 
traders ?—Yes, the letter was addressed by us to the 
secretary. 

8891. Can you state what are the wages and the 
hours of work of those whom you employ ?—The 
salaries range from 15/7. to 200. per annum, with 
board and lodging, and the hours of work are from 
8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., but on Saturdays from 8.80 to 4. ° 

"3892. What are your times of rest ?—The time of 
rest is for dinner 45 minutes, and for tea 30 minutes, 
when the young people generally work for themselves. 

- $893. What holidays do you give >—A fortnight at 
the end of the season, the Bank holidays, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday, and we make no deductions 
from wages in respect of holidays. 

3894. What number of nights extra may you work 
‘by license ?—I have understood it to be 24, but since 
I have been waiting here I have availed myself of. the 
opportunity of looking over the Act, and I see that 
they may be extended to 96; 24 is the number of 
nights allowed, I understand, by Mr. Redgrave, but 
that is not enough. . 

3895. I may mention to you that that time was 
fixed by an order of the Secretary of State, to whom 
the option of giving extension in a number of trades 
is left by Parliament. What are the hours of labour 
of your day workers and machine hands ?—The day 
workers and machine hands work from 8.380 to 8, and 
if they are late in the morning their time is deducted. 
In their case the time allowed for dinner is 45 minutes 
and for tea 30 minutes. I think by the Act there is 

- only a quarter of an hour allowed, but I find that 
they have half an hour. 

3896: Do you give them extra pay for overtime ?— 
Yes, extra pay and supper. 

3897. Up to what time do they work on Saturdays ? 
—They are not allowed.to work after 4 on Saturday, 
but if they are kept an hour or more on Saturday the 
option is given of half a day’s pay or half a day’s 
holiday. 

3898. What wages do yougive them ?—The wages 
‘are according to merit, ranging from 10s. to 27s. per 
week. ; 

- 3899. What overtime do they work ?—The number 
of days leave that are granted by license from the 
Secretary of State. 

3900. What are their holidays >—The Bank holi- 
days, Christmas Day, and Good Friday, and one week 
for the senior hands at the end of the season, and we 
make no deductions for holidays. 

3901. In what respects have you to state that the 
existing law presses hardly upon you ?—By not having 

, more than 24 days extension during the season, as it is 


impossible to get our work done satisfactorily to our- 
selves, or to the public, if we are so limited as to extra 
time. I am, perhaps, somewhat peculiarly circum- 
stanced, inasmuch as in other season trades the pro- 
prietors bave their work coming in at somewhat cus- 
tomary intervals, and they can regulate it. Mine is a 
very pressing trade. We may have nothing to de 
probably for a day, but the next day mourning orders 
may come in, and it is rather hard upon us not being 
able to have a little extra time. 

3902. Your own business is principally mourning, is 
it not?—It is all mourning; but the same remarks 


“were urged by the senior partner in a large firm, who 


have had, I think, to work for two drawing rooms in 
one week during the season, and several other pressing 
cases of that kind, when they found the restriction to 
be inconvenient. 

3903. In your own case, hurried work is almost 
your normal condition, is it not; I mean that your 
orders are from persons requiring their mourning in a 
hurry ?—We keep as much as we can made up, and 
then, of course, we do not require any extra time. We 
make up all we can, so that we have stock on. hand, 
and those are what we call stock workers who are em- 
ployed upon it, and the same hands being also employed 
if we have orders coming in. 

3904. Have you reckoned what further extension of 
of time would meet your urgent wants ?—I thought it 
would not be unreasonable to ask for 60 days. At 
the same time I may tell you that we never ask for 
permission unless there is a great necessity for it. We 
invariably limit ourselves as much as we possibly can ; 
so that in case any pressure comes upon us we may be 
prepared to receive an extension. 

3905. You are appearing on behalf of many other 
employers besides yourself, I presume ?—Yes; I re- 
present the opinions expressed by them at our meeting. 

3906. Can you tell us whether one ground of their 
complaints is that as large employers they are more 
severely restricted than the small ones >—Undoubtedly 
they are, because there is no restriction upon the small 
ones. Many large houses have an. immense deal of 
work made up out of the house by persons employing 
four or five hands, who are perfectly free from any 


control, and where, of course, they can work as long as. 


they please. 

3907. Is it much the practice in the trade, perhaps 
in houses less considerable than your’s, to give out 
work to be taken home and finished in their own time? 
—lI think that practice has existed very much in con- 
sequence of the dislike of supervision. I do not think 
that there is a general objection to these Acts at all. 
I think on the whole that they have worked remark- 
ably well. We were a little uneasy about it at first, 
but since then there has been a general disposition to 
shorten the hours of labour throughout the trade. 

3908. By pinching a little at the busy time ?—Yes, 
by pinching a little at the busy time, that is all. In 
fact, sometimes we let them leave an hour, or two 
hours earlier in the winter season, when we think it 
unnecessary to consume gas and coals. 

3909. I observe that you only work 10 hours a day ? 
—That is all without permission. 

3910. Do you think that in those trades which you 
represent they would be content to be under the Act 
of 1874, which limits them to 10 hours a day, and a 
half-holiday on Saturday, provided they had the ex- 
tension of timethat they require in the busy season ? 
—I quite think so. You mean from 2 o’clock on 
Saturday. At the present time I think our people 
work: till 4 on Saturday; 2 o’clock would be a very 
short day; it takes a long time for them to settle down 
to their work, and then the meals interfere a little. I 
think those day workers generally about 11 o'clock 


-have some tea-or coffee, and they dine afterwards, so 


that really, what with breakfast and those one or two 

intervals there would be no work done at all. 

- 8911-2. May Lask whether in the dressmaking trade 

it is customary to give the workpeople tea and coffee 

on the premises gratuitously >—Yes, always, except in 
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the forenoon ; and if they remain late they have supper, 
beer, and other refreshments free of cost. 

3913. Is that done to save the time that would be 
spent in going away to get a meal ?—There are certain 
hours or minutes allowed for those meals, and it is 
better to clear them out of the room rather than have 
them messing about with their refreshment amongst 
the work. I have jrooms provided for them; and I 
should think it is done by every one. Very great 
objection would necessarily exist where there were 
fine silks and materials of that kind lying about. 

3914. In many employments, as you are aware, the 
people go away for half an hour or three-quarters of 


an hour in the afternoon for their meal ?—Yes, that is’ 


because there is a great-difference between a factory 
and a workshop. In a factory all the hands turn out 
and go away and have their meals. 

8915. You think it is customary in those trades to 
give the people their tea in the afternoon in a room 
in the establishment ?—No doubt of it. 

3916. Do you think that that time is often shortened, 
and that they often get perhaps only 10 minutes to 
have a cup of tea, instead of having half an hour’s 
break ?—Since I proposed to myself the honour of 
appearing before this Commission I inquired about it. 
I thought that they were allowed oniy a quarter of an 
hour, in fact, that is the regulation, but I found most 
distinctly that it was impossible for them to have their 
teas in a, quarter of an hour. Iam informed by my 
housekeeper that many of these young people make it 
their meal of the day when they usually stay as long 
as half an hour. 

3917. Do you think that that would be the case in 
small establishments, because it is evident that they are 
very much better treated of course in large establish- 
ments ?—Undoubtedly we are obliged to have strict 
regulations in a large house of business. We must have 
everything according to rule and to the moment. The 
bell rings exactly to the minute in my place, but in 
small establishments I dare say it is not so regular. I 
should say it is very doubtful. 

3918. Have you any other point which you would 
like to state ?>—No; I think it was only with reference 
to the extension of hours that I wished to mention. 
I do not know whether there is a proposition to make 
any alteration about Saturdays. 

3919. The Commission have not considered the ex- 
pediency of altering the time at present allowed for 
work, their object is to assimilate the law as much as 
possible, but it has not been as yet proposed to alter 
the hours at all?—I may mention a circumstance 
which occurred a very short time ago; a dress was 
ordered to go to , a lady who wanted to dine in 
it at Richmond on a Sunday, we did not like to keep 
the people on Saturday, and the result was that it 
was thrown upon our hands, which is not an unusual 
thing ; it is a very short time that we are allowed on 
Saturday. I may say, generally, that this Act has 
done a greai deal of good, the young people who are 
engaged in the dressmaking are certainly better in 
health, and, as a rule, those girls are as’healthy as the 
other girls who are employed in different parts of the 
business, that is to say, in the warehouse. 

3920. Do you think it would be right where an 
extension of time is given, that the inspector should 
see that the workrooms are well ventilated and gene- 
rally healthy ?—I think it is very desirable indeed. 
The inspector is always extremely considerate, and 
he has always had free admission whenever he has 
liked to come at any hour. If he wanted to ask any 
questions, he could go at any time that he wished 
to see the manager. I have told her distinctly to give 
him every information that she could. There has 
been no desire to withhold anything. 

3921. The law, of course, is not made for the good 
houses, but for the bad ?—I can only speak for my- 
self. we ; 
3922. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If I understood you 
rightly, you said that the whole time now given -to 
meals is not used in rest, but that the young people 
do work of their own at home ?—No, they work on 
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the premises. For instance, we will say the dinner 
hour is half-past 12 or 1, and they have three-quarters 
of an hour for their dinner, they are perhaps a 
quarter of an hour or 20 minutes at dinner, and the 
rest of the time they employ in working for them- 
selves, and it seems to me rather a hard case to pre- 
vent it. Nothing could induce them to believe that 
it would be illegal for them to work. 

3923. In the Act: passed last year, with respect to 
textile manufactories, the legislature decided that two 
hours should be given every day for meals; you do 
not think from what you have said, I presume, that 
such a provision in your trade would have any effect 
in securing greater rest for their hands ?—Certainly 
not, if they worked for themselves. 

3924. And you believe that they would work ?— 
Undoubtedly. If I saw them walking out round 
Hanover Square or anywhere else I should be very 
pleased ; but instead of that, they invariably work for 
themselves. 

3925. That you have been unable to prevent ?— 
There is no possibility of preventing it ; it is their 
own time. 

3926. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had it stated in 
evidence by some employers that if the extra time 
was done away with altogether, the outside public 
would speedily learn to accommodate themselves to it, 
and give longer notice. What is you opinion about 
that, as regards your own branch of trade ?—I do not 
think they consider it at all. They come and give 
their orders, and if you cannot get them done they go 
somewhere else. There may be some cases in old 
family trades where they would wait; but, as a rule, 
London is more crowded every season, and the pres- 
sure of business is much greater. 

3927. I can understand that the case of making 
up mourning must be very exceptional indeed, but as 
regards other branches,ofthe millinery and dress- 
making trades, do.you think that it would have no 
effect upon the outside public to knowthat the extra 
time was done away with, and that they would not 
give their orders longer beforehand ?—I do not think 
they would consider that at all. They go toa shop or 
to a warehouse, or to a dressmaker’s room, and say, 
“ IT want a dress so-and-so.” Sometimes we have 
very curious circumstances transpire, particularly some 
years ago when I positively refused to allow them to 
work on Saturday nights. After I had gone home on 
one occasion a lady who had taken a prominent in- 
terest in shortening the hours insisted upon having a 
dress home in the morning and the girls worked all 
night. 

3928. You think that if they cannot get their orders 
executed at one house they will merely go to another, 
and that on the whole it might lead to infringements 
of the Act ?—I think it would be most likely to do so. 

3929. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Some evidence has been 
given to us that after all you do not get much more 
work out of a person by employing him longer hours ? 
—So I have been told. One of my managers who 
has been with me 20 years, and who was under the old 
régime, says that she gets as much work done now as 
formerly.. We never found, if they were up all night, 
that they were worth anything, but they were dread- 
fully sleepy the next day, and could do but little work. 

3930. Do you find that now to any extent after 
working longer hours under the modification >—No. 

3931. You can see no difference the next day ?— 
I never heard of it, because it is not exacting. 
There is very little overtime. 

3932. (Sir C. Du Cane.) This is a statement which 
I will read to you, which was made by a wholesale 
stationer. The question was asked, ‘‘ Do you think 
“ that overtime is bad for the workpeople ?” and the 
answer was, “I do not find that we get anything. 
“ really out of the overtime of our workpeople. Cer- 
“ tainly as far as I have watched it myself, and I have 
watched it a great deal; our people being almost 
all piece-workers, of course their book on Saturday 
shows really how much work they have done, and 
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“ I do not find that when the overtime is done away 
““ with they earn any less money ” ?—On piecework 
‘they would put on the steam, and they would work 
then. I should tell you that in many cases we lose 
money by dressmaking, that is to say, we lose by the 
actual work sometimes from 5/. to 10/. a week. That 
may arise from the peculiarity of my business, but I 
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do not think that the actual work itself of dressmaking 
pays any one, the profit being on the materials. There 
is a class of persons, poor dressmakers, who live 
entirely by making dresses, perhaps one or two of 
them work together very hard indeed, and they can 


scarcely make a living, although they work all hours 
of the night. 


The witness withdrew. 


Cuartes W. H. Wyman, Esq., examined. 


3933. ( Chairman.) Do you appear before the Com- 
mission on behalf of the printing trade ?—I cannot 
say that I do, I have had an invitation from the 
secretary to your Commission to come before you, 
because when the Factory Acts were first applied to 
the printing business, it fell to me as chairman of the 
Master Printers’ Association, which has since ceased to 
exist, to marshal what evidence they had to offer, and 
we were instrumental in drawing the attention of the 
Secretary of State and those concerned in bringing the 
Act into operation to various points, and we induced 
them to make certain modifications in the working of 
the Acts, some temporary and some permanent. 

3934. You probably are well acquainted with the 
general circumstances and feeling of the trade ?—I 
think I am, although I have not had an opportunity 
since your secretary wrote to me of specially inquiring 
with reference to this matter. ~ 

3935. Would you state in what respects the existing 
law is thought to press hardly upon the trade ?— 
When it was first instituted, we pointed out certain 
matters which we thought would press most hardly 
upon us, and foremost amongst them was the ques- 
tion of what should constitute a ‘ young person.” 
We urged very strongly that the age should be 
limited to 16 as applied to our business, because 
from the circumstances of the business persons over 
16 years of age were very well able to take care 
of themselves, so far as the Act seemed to require 
that they should be taken care of. . We were not suc- 
cessful in carrying our point beyond a temporary 
modification, and if that grievance were remedied, I 
feel that, speaking as a master printer myself, I should 
‘be very willing indeed to put up with what other in- 
conveniences the Act may entail, and I think that 
that is the feeling of the trade. There is this which 
may be urged as a reason for it, that if there is any 
want of loyalty on the part of the trade towards the 
Act, I do not know that there is, the temptation to it 
would lie in that particular direction, owing to the 
peculiar nature of the printing business, which is very 
uncertain. It is not like a manufacturing business in 
the ordinary sense of the word. We hardly know of 
a morning what will be expected of us before we leave 
at night, and we cannot make arrangements which 

entail our putting up notices in advance and having 
_ special gangs of workpeople at specified times, and to 
have dates hung up in the office, so as to comply with 
the Act which the exemption will not otherwise give 
us. The Act would give us. exemption at times if we 


could only know when we want it, but our business is . 


a yery fitful one, and there is a difficulty in this, and 
consequently we are practically debarred from those 
exemptions, which in some trades might avail. The 
- feeling I know is very strong that we might, so far as 
the intention of the Legislature is concerned, very 
safely be allowed to treat the ‘“‘ young person” class 
as ending at 16 instead of 18. That is really a prac- 
tical grievance, so much so, that if there is any evasion 


of the Act (I do not say there is), it would take place - 


from this cause. 

3936. If Parliament has fixed 18 as the age at which 
instruction should terminate, what is there in the cir- 
cumstances of your trade which would make it less 
injurious toa young man between 16 and 18 ?—In 
the first place a printing office is more or less a school 
compared to many trades. A boy put into a printing 
office for a couple of years, from 12 to 14, or 14 to 16, 
would learn a great deal, and it would be an admirable 
discipline fer him, A well regulated printing office is 


‘ 


perhaps as good a school as a lad just leaving school 
could go to. It is not like some businesses which are 
of a sordid or servile character, and where the work is 
nothing but hard work and drudgery. 

3937. Still it is a mechanical employment, is it not ? 
—It certainly is largely mechanical, but it is quite as 
largely intellectual. 

3938. How is it an intellectual employment ?>—No 
person without a certain amount of education can by any 
possibility make a good compositor. A person might 
be totally uneducated and yet be able to be a butcher 
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ora brick maker or a thousand other things which © 


will suggest themselves. 
3939. Is there any greater exercise of the intellect 


_ in composing than in weaving?—I should say so, 


decidedly ; the one is merely a mechanical matter, 
relying upon a certain amount of experience and deft- 
ness of finger, and so on, whereas the other requires 
much the same deftness of finger, and besides that, if 
a person is to excel in it, a considerable amount of 
mental aptitude and therefore of education. 

3940. But do you contend that the occupation is not 
in itself unhealthy ?—I[ do not think it is. 

3941. Do not you work in a heated atmosphere ?— 
No doubt we do. Ido not mean to say that it is one 
of those occupations that you could select for healthi- 
ness, but there is a great deal of nonsense talked about 
the unhealthiness of printing offices. As a rule, I 
think the tendency to improve printing offices has been 
faster than even the intention of the Legislature 
would have enforced it. Originally they were always 
small establishments which were carried on in private 
houses, but now the majority of the printing offices of 
any extent are certainly very well ventilated and ar- 
ranged, or else they are new buildings that have all the 
modern appliances. 

3942. Are there not a great many printing esta- 
blishments not what you would call of any extent ?— 
No doubt, but there the grievance would not be great, 
because the number of persons employed would be 
small. My own office perhaps is one of the oldest 
printing offices in London ; it was not built for & print- 
ing office; but the late Doctor Edward Smith when he 
went over it, and I accompanied him, congratulated 
me upon the efficient practical sanitary arrangements 
carried out there ; he said it was one of the best ven- 
tilated offices that he had been over. I mention that 
not to bring my own name in, but simply to illustrate 
that an old building is not necessarily a bad one. He 
said that he had been over a new printing office, men- 
tioning the name of a very eminent house, and the state 
of that office was disgraceful. That shows that new 
buildings are not necessarily the best ventilated. In 
fact you can always if you have a right feeling for your 
employés carry on your business in a healthy sanitary 
way. ‘There is nothing inherently unhealthy in the 
business itself. . 

3943. Of course an employer who keeps his build- 
ings in a very healthy state suffers by the restrictions 
which perhaps are intended to apply to the small and 
ill regulated ones ?—Yes, that is a remark which would 
apply not only to the buildings bu. to the hours of 
labour as well. Our office had beer. for years more 
liberal in these arrangements than many of its neigh- 
bours, and when the Factory Acts came into effect, 
and the alteration in the hours, the only practical ope- 
ration of it was to put us and our neighbours more on 
an equality than we had been before. All good em- 
ployers, and those who have good offices, would be very 
willing to have all reasonable arrangements enforced ; 
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it is in our favour to do so rather than against us I 
think. 

3944. You do not ask for any greater extension of 
hours than you at present receive ?—No, I think it is 
so decidedly against the spirit of the day, that I think 
if we get what we ought to get, the 54 hours a week, 
which is what we really work our people, I should 
not take to heart any alteration which limited us to 
that. The Act, I think, gives us 60 hours a week ; 
practically we only, as a rule, work 54, because there 
is a lesser Jaw comes in, in the shape of the trades 
union, and we have come to an arrangement with the 
men by which we work only 54 hours. 

3945. Should you approve of the extra time that 
is granted being made to depend upon proper ventila- 
tion and other conditions being satisfied ?—I am not 
quite sure that I understand the question, whether 
you mean that you would allow an office to be worked 
more than 54 hours, or more than 60, or whether the 
question applies to young persons. 

3946. You being allowed to work longer than other 
trades, should you approve of the extension of. time 


‘ allowed to your trade as compared with others, being 


made contingent on proper ventilation, and other sani- 
tary conditions being observed ?—Yes, I think that 
would be only reasonable. You see the printing busi- 
ness is rather peculiar, its activity depends upon the 
action of the Legislature. For example, whether Par- 
liament is sitting or not makes all the difference to the 
printers in London. Iam speaking now of only the 
metropolitan printers of course. Whether there is very 
much intellectual activity for the moment, or whether 
the leading men of the day are out of town, just makes 
all the difference to the London printers, who are ‘not 
circumstaneed like some other trades. Then there‘are 
the law courts again, whether they are in session or not 
makes all the difference in the world to us. Also take 
the minutes of evidence before Parliament, the evidence 
given in the day time will have to be printed the next 
morning, and that must entail night work. I might 
urge it as a broad principle that night’ work is a loss 
to the employer, that may be accepted as an undoubted 
fact, and we none of us covet it. 

3947. There is no trade in which the privileges are 
larger than the letter-press printers at present, for 
instance, you may employ boys of 13 on alternate 
weeks by night ?—Yes, but that system of alternate 
weeks, as I have shown, is of no use to us, we are not 
like ‘people who have ordinary materials to make up or 
deal with. Our materials are the thought, and the 
speech, and the writing of men who only write and 
speak as they choose, and when they do so, then it 
must be put into print, and we cannot dictate when 
that shall bé. We can only give an estimate that at 
such and such a time we may expect to be busy, and 
that at another time we may not. 

3948. In fact the class which is most useful to you 
is that of an age older than 13 years ?>—Yes; I should 
not think of having anybody under 14 years of age 
in my office. The educational clause and all that 
part of the Act has no practical effect in a London 


printing office. It would be too much trouble to work | 
_it. Space and room are very valuable, to us, and 


we have neither the opportunity nor the time to be 
troubled with the school part of the question, we 
therefore take an older class of boys. I may mention 
one effect of the Act, because it will interest the Com- 
mission to know it. I believe that as far as possible 


' printing machinery, which has hitherto been only in a 


very slight degree self-acting, is becoming more and 
more automatic. For example, a machine usually is 
manned by one man and two boys for supplying the 
sheets and for taking off the sheets; the boy who 
supplies the sheets is a more skilful boy than the other, 
he is the layer-on ; the boy who takes off the sheets is 
a junior, who is merely required to take off the sheets. 
In many cases now we do away with the junior boy 
by an automatic arrangement of fliers, which come 
down and deal with the sheets, and there is a tendency, 
which is growing every day (it can only be gradual, 
still it is tolerably rapid) to supersede small-boy labour 
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very largely, and I have no doubt whatever that in 
another five years it will have made equal progress to 
what it has made since the Act passed; but we must 
have a certain amount of boy labour in our business ; 
and we feel it a grievance not. being allowed to regard 
a boy of 16 in the same light that the Act contemplates 
him at 18; that is a grievance which I should urge 


before the Commission. 


3949. Are you anxious to have facilities for the 
employment of women ?—I do not employ women as 
printers. I think in the case of women their trade is 
often very fitful. I refer to the folding trade, and it is 
a very great difficulty at times to manage it. Before 
the time of the Factory Acts we used to employ them 
throughout the night in folding our weekly papers ; 
they are printed once a week, and you cannot have a 
permanent staff all the. week for the contingency of 
only one night a week. Folding is a very difficult 
thing to do by machinery ; at all events a machine is 
not invented that will do it satisfactorily, and the cost 
would be inordinate compared with hand labour. We 
employ the men at night, and then the women come on 
in the daytime. At the same time the supply of work 
is fitful ; ‘at times they have a good deal to do, and at. 
other times they are very slack, and then the operation 
of the Act is frequently to deprive them of wages which 
they might otherwise earn and without injury to their 
health. 

3950. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has it really deprived 
the women of wages ?—I think it has had the effect of 
diminishing the earnings. of women to a greater degree 
than their health would demand, but it is a matter 
which I confess would easily admit of abuse. 

3951. Does it prevent you employing women at all ? 
—No, certainly not. 

» 3952. Should you employ more women than you 
now do if this restriction was not placed upon you ?— 
Yes, I should employ more women, but not to any very 
great extent ; it would’comesto this, that in times of 
occasional pressure, but not systematically, women 
would work later or earlier hours. 

3953. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you only employ 
women in the folding department ’—In binding and 
folding, and slight matters connected with the mani- 
pulation of paper in our warehouse work, but they are 
mainly used in connexion with binding. 

3954. ( Chairman.) Does it very often’ happen that 
women take away their work at night to finish at 
home?—Yes. A case occurred in my experience. I 
used to print a certain weekly paper, but it was re- 
moved from me and done elsewhere on the score of 
economy. I did not see how that was to be effected, 
and so I made it my business to inquire how my com- 
pétitor, who succeeded in ousting me of the job, did it. 
When I did it I used to comply with the Act, and I 
paid men for folding it; but he did it in this way. He 
did not employ women in his own’ office, but each 
woman took the papers in quires to their own homes, 
and they were folded round about the neighbourhood, 
in the houses in the small courts and alleys, and so on, 
of Drury Lane. I do not mean to say that that 
worked very well, because the paper came back to us 
afterwards ; from some cause or other which I suppose 
had reference to the manner in which it was produced. 

3955. Do you not think that taking work home to 
finish it is a common practice in the trade?—No, I 
should say not, I should not think of allowing any of 
my people to do so. t 

3956. There was some evidence given to us that 
it was a very common thing to see women coming 
back with barrow loads of folded periodicals in the 
morning ; do you think that that may be so ?—I think 
it is quite possible, and in certain cases where the 
pressure is very great, it is not at all improbable. In 
the case I have cited the cost of the folding was such 


' that it cost me as much out of pocket to fold that par- 


ticular paper as it did to print it. Ido not mean to 
set it up, but to strike off the impression from the ma- 
chine, and so‘I lost. the job. I had always produced 
the job extremely well. My neighbour I suppose did 
not. At all events he took it away from me for twelve 
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months, and that was how he managed. The folding 
was given out to the women in the courts and alleys of 
the neighbourhood, a very unsatisfactory mode of doing 
business I should think. : 

3957. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Yow do not think then 
that the custom is extending ?—If it obtains I do not 
see any reason why it should diminish, and if busi- 
ness were brisk I should say that was a reason why it 
should extend. But it is different to my mode of 
business. I do not feel at liberty to speak about other 
people’s. I really do not know. 

3958. At what age do you begin to employ youths 
in letter-press printing ?—We apprentice a boy at 14, 


he serves seven years, and he comes. out of his time . 


when he is 21. ‘The reason of that. is that after 21 a 
boy has an individual legal existence which he has not 
when he is only just 21, and that, I suppose, is what 
originally fixed the age at 14. 

3959. It is a business which requires some years 
to learn, is it, not ?—Yes, there is a great deal to 
learn. 

8960 (Mr. Knowles.); You say that you print 
several weekly papers, would it benefit the printers of 
the weekly papers if women were allowed to work to 
a later hour one night a week, say the night before the 
issue of the paper?—Yes, it would be a practical 
relief, because it is mainly on one day a week that we 
really have the pressure, and most weekly papers go to 
press on the same night. The object is to get the 
issue off by the early mails in the morning and to 
supply the trade in London, and at that time the help 
of the women would be a very great boon. 

3961. Are the women working late at night wanted 
the night before the day of issue ?—Yes, on things like 
railway time-tables for example; I do not do any, and 
TI have no interest in naming them, but they come but 
once a month, and they have to be posted up to the 
last hour, and they are got off like a flash of lightning 
as it were. They must be folded and stitched. That 
sort of work men cannot do; it is women’s work, and 
that entails a good deal of difficulty to keep faith with 
the Act and to accord with the needs of the trade. 

3962. Do you think that if those women could work 
one night a week longer hours it would prevent their 
taking their work home ?>—Yes, I think that all shops, 
even those who favour it, would be more disposed to 
have the control over their work on their own premises. 
If you reflect it is natural that they would, because a 
printer or binder is held responsible for every sheet of 
paper that enters his office, and a woman if she lost a 
few sheets of paper might destroy an entire book. 

3963. What extra hours would you suggest would 
be suitable for that one night a week ?—I do not know 
that I would name any particular hours ; I would give 
a. certain latitude in the shape of a number of hours; I 
would say so many hours. ‘ 

3964. How many would you say ?—The Act now 
says, I think something like 10 hours a day, and I do 
not think you could fairly ask the women to work more 
than another four hours under any circumstances. 

3965. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
to urge as an argument for lowering the age of young 
persons from 18 to 16, that you consider the setting 
up of type to be a practical education ?—I say that the 
atmosphere of a printing office is more the atmosphere 
of a school than is the case in many trades. We 
employ many boys, however, who are not engaged in 
setting up type, but who are surrounded by printed 

per and by that which is more_or less of an im- 
proving and intellectual character, but our warehouse 
and machine boys never touch type to set it up. We 
have also apprentices for the press. 

8966. Do you consider it necessary for a compositor 
fo have an intelligent knowledge of the subject matter 
of the type which he sets up?—Yes. I am certain 
that but for the intelligence of the compositors which 
is brought to bear upon their business our newspapers 
never could be produced as they are. The amount of 
care and time that is bestowed upon articles by the 
editor would not suffice unless the compositors were 
men of intelligence. 
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3967. That argument generally refers to the general 
atmosphere of a printing office >—Yes. 

3968. And not especially to the compositor’s labour ? 
—No; not exclusively, although mainly. 

3969. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—No, I do 
not think there is. I come down really with very little 
to say. That one point to which I have alluded was 
my chief point; but I thought I would accept your in- 
vite out of respect to the Commission, in case there was 
anything I could answer. It was rather to answer any 
questions than to state anything myself. I took a 
great deal of pains and trouble about it when the Act 
passed ; it fell to me officially to have to do it, and the 
Master Printers’ Association printed the Act, and made 
an epitome of it, so far as it related to printers, and 
circulated it amongst the trade, and I think it was 
useful as showing what the Legislature was intending ; 
and I think that the trade, as a whole, speaking from 
my own observation, have loyally followed out the Act. 

3970. L suppose that the establishments where the 
sanitary conditions are so bad are now called work- 
shops ?—-I think so, it would be under the Workshops 
Act that the worse conditions would be found to obtain. 
I should like to say one thing, I think it is due to 
Mr. Redgrave’s department to state that the fears 
which some of us entertained of being harassed and 
worried in the very gratuitous way in which the Act 
would have enabled his staff to have done, have not 
been realized. I can speak from my own experience 
and that of several with whom I have compared. notes 
that it has been generally allowed that. under Mr. 
Redgrave’s supervision the Act has been administered 
in a manner which commands our respect. 

3971. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has it had a beneficial 
effect upon the health of those concerned do you think ? 
—I do not think that I ought to affect to judge as to 
that, but I think it might well have affected some in a 
very important manner. 

3972.. I think you said that you yourself employ no 
women as compositors P—No, not as compositors. I 
believe that they will be so employed by-and-bye, 
attending machines, when the composing machines are 
more perfect. 

3973. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know whether 
women are employed or not as compositors in other 
establishments ?—Yes; Miss Emily Faithful has an 
office where they are employed; but, as a fact, women 
will never make good compositors, except as tending 
the machinery. It is not a business that is well suited 
tothem. I should be very pleased to know that women 
were used as compositors. It is thought by some that 
the men are opposed to the women, but speaking for 
myself, I should be delighted if they could be so em- 
ployed. Physically they have got all the aptitude for 
manipulating the type, but there is much about the 
work which is unsuitable. Then, again, they cannot 
lift the weights; that explains the non-employment of 
women as compositors. It has taken this form: the 
women have done a certain part of the work, and that 
part very badly ; they have not learnt the art of com- 
posing properly throughout, and consequently women 
have never seen their work right through, so that they 
have never realised how imperfectly they have done it. 

3974. But if the composing machine was perfect, 
you think that that may be obviated ?—-Composine 
machines are something like a pianoforte; they are 
destined I believe to be perfected before very long, and 
then in, my opinion, women. will be able to deal with 
composing machines better than men, : 

3975. In that case the labour of women will super- 
sede that of men to some extent, will it not?—To 
some extent. 

3976. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would the restrictions 
of the Act as applied to women, prevent their being so 
employed ?——As a matter of fact women work nearly as 
many hours as we work our men now, except for 
newspaper and night work which is avowedly such. 

3977. I want to know whether if this modification 
allowing boys over 16. to work extra hours Joes not 
apply to women so as it prevent the vo da of 
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women in composing? -- Under the Act as it now 
stands I think children may be very largely employed 
in printing, even without any alteration at all. 


3978. You have no wish personally to see the 
modification now applicable to. boys of 16 extended to 
women ?—No. 


3979. (Chairman.) I do not quite understand how 
it is that when the Act requires that every factory to 
which it applies should be kept in a cleanly state, be 
thoroughly ventilated, and so forth, we hear of so 
many small printing offices being so very overheated 
and unhealthy; that must be from the Act not being 
observed ?—It arises in no very surprising way if you 
knew how the printing business is worked. As 2 
rule compositors are very chilly people, they have to 
pick up cold metal in cold weather, and the cold lead 
will have the effect of withdrawing the heat from the 
tips of their fingers, and they are very susceptible of 
draughts, because they work in their shirt sleeves 
close to the window, and they are frequently very 
near the gas, which would have the effect if the 
windows were open of causing a draught. There is 
great difficulty in the employers getting the ventilat- 
ing arrangements allowed a fair chance. The only 
way that I have found by experience, is to make them 
as far as possible self-acting in their nature. There 
are many printing offices that are much worse ventilated 
than they need be, entirely owing to the men’s own 
indisposition to have any ventilation at all. 


3980. (Lord F. Cavendish.) It is very difficult, I 
suppose, to keep a building with a great deal of gas 
burning, and a number of people employed in it for 
long hours, well ventilated ?—It is almost impossible 
to avoid more heat than is desirable. I incessantly 
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have occasion to go in and ask men to open their 


windows, and I see at times the greatest reluctance 
possible to do so. I have a building where there are 
four chimney breasts in one room. It is a house that 
belonged to the former Duke of Newcastle. I have 
had taken out a good square foot of brickwork near 
the ceiling, and those vents work night and day, 
simmer and winter, in their own way, so that if you 
were to take a torch of paper, it would almost draw it 
through the opening. ‘That I find to be one of the 
best ventilators. It stands out of the way and the 
men do not get a draught upon their heads. When 
the rooms are close I have chloride of lime put into a 
pail and throw it about the floors every now and then. 
When the rooms get hot, by hook or by crook I open 
the windows for 5 or 10 minutes, and get a flood of 
fresh air. We moderate matters in that way. But 
you cannot systematically put a particular window 
open or down without somebody going and shutting it. 

3981. I suppose that this work requires a strong 
light ?—A very strong light, but as a rule printers 
use more than they need. We are all very much to 
blame in this respect. 

3982. (Chairman.) The reading closets are very 
bad corners, are they not ?—Yes, some of them are 
very bad. They are the worst feature about some 
printing offices. Those in my own case are as a rule 
as large as a fairly good sized dressing room, which 
is quite large enough. A man does not want a very 
large place. A man anda boy sit there. I am for- 
tunate in one respect; I get the light and air on the 
four sides of my building. If it were otherwise I 
could not command as good ventilation. Of course 
there is always the smell of the printing ink, and so on, 
in a printing office. 


The witness withdrew, 


Mr. Epwarp STIRLING examined, 


3983. (Chairman.) You are the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre, I think ?—TI am stage and acting 
manager. 

3984. Do you appear on behalf of the theatre 
managers generally ?—No, on the part of the lessee of 
Drury Lane, Mr. Chatterton. 

3985. You wish to speak as to some point, do you 
not, in which the present law regulating children’s 
labour presses hardly on ?—Rather so; but it was 
mitigated last year by my appealing to the School 
Board Commissioners. I saw the gentlemen and they 
allowed all children to attend rehearsals on half-holi- 
days on. Saturday; that was with the approval of their 
parents. You see it is rather of importance to poor 
people at Christmas. We employ upon an average 
about 200 children and they receive very many of 
them 1s. each night and 1s. each morning performance 


' and the others only 6d., but where persons have two 


or three children it becomes a very large amount to 
them; it provides them with clothes and very many 
comforts which they would be dispossessed of without 
it, and upon that I saw the Commissioners and they 
kindly gave permission last year. 

3986. They excused attendance at school for the 
sake of attending the rehearsals ?—Occasionally, not 
im toto. : 

3987. But that does not touch the question of em- 
ployment at night?—At night they are employed in 
the opening which is always what we call the children’s 
scene, where of course they are very important indeed. 
Then again there is a children’s scene in what is called 
the comic business, that is a scene entirely given to 
children, and that scene generally is at about a quarter 
to 11 and sometimes 11. 


3988. What we would ask you is this, supposing: 


a general Act to be passed consolidating the various 
provisions for women’s and children’s labour, what 
modifications should you think it necessary to your 
business should be introduced into the Act ?—Merely 
a permission to attend certain rehearsals; perhaps 
during the rehearsal of the pantomime it would be 
three weeks, and if they could attend six rehearsals, 


that would be quite sufficient, because they could fill 
up their time with their half-holiday. It was allowed 
by the school board that they could come on the half- 
holidays. 

3959. But then it would be necessary also to proyide 
that they might be employed for a certain number of 
nights, would it not ?—Yes, they would be employed 
during the whole run of the pantomime which is pro- 
duced on the day after Christmas Day, and generally 
runs up to Passion week with sometimes three morning 
performances a week ; Easter is the termination of the 
run of the pantomime as we call it. 

3990. Is the call made upon those children sufficient - 
to tire them ?—No, on the contrary they are. delighted 
with it, so much delighted with it that they are de- 
lighted to get it; there is no strain upon them what- 
ever. 
3991. (Sir C. Du Cane.) May Iask how long be- 
fore Christmas you begin to rehearse ?—About a 
month always. 

3992. Never earlier than that ?—No, never earlier, 
not with the children. The children come two or 
three weeks, and then they are not required to come 
each day. 

3993. (Lord Balfour.) As I understand there 
would be six rehearsals that they attend besides the 
children’s half-holidays ?—Yes; we cannot do with 
less, besides the half-holidays. We require also to 
have frequently dress rehearsals of which there are 
portions in which the children are indispensably mixed 
up with them. 

3994. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How long do I under- 
stand you to say you would require them at each 
rehearsal ?—I cannot quite fix that, it would depend 
upon the magnitude of the scéne, and upon the 
mechanism. Some scenes may not require more than 
half an hour, whereas others take a couple of hours 
rehearsing. You could not possibly fix that. 

3995. ( Chairman.) You require to have them oc- 
casionally during half the school day ?>—Yes, quite so. 

3996. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Speaking in theatrical 


language, I suppose that the actual business required 
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of those children is very small ?-—-No, sometimes it is 
very important, At the time of the rehearsal of the 
pantomime of “ Aladdin,” they were taught Chinese ; 
they had to sing a Chinese melody, some nonsensical 
affair to the accompaniment of a gong, and there the 
presence of a very large number of persons and little 
children was very important, and strange to say that 
is one great point of attraction, that children like to see 
children. But they are very kindly used; there has 
never been any complaint in any shape or way from 
the mothers or fathers about the treatment of the 
children ; they are cared for and looked after. 

3997. (Chairman.) About what age are those 
children generally?—We took none under 10, and 
they extend to about 14. The average age is about 
Ly Bs 

3998. (Lord Balfour.) How long on the premises 
of your theatre on each night is that perforance going 
on ?—About four hours. 

- 3999, And in the case of a morning performance 
they would be eight hours on the premises altogether ? 
—At a morning performance they would not come so 
early. In the morning performances we are obliged 


not to give the whole piece; we shorten it a little, 


therefore they are not exercised quite so much. 


4000. (Si C. Du Cane.) What are the number of 
your morning performances on an average between 
Christmas and Easter ?—We begin with three a week, 
that is for three weeks, when the harvest is supposed 
to be very rich, and then it descends to two up to 
Haster, that is about eight weeks, and that would be 
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about 20 morning performances, that is to say, if the 
pantomime is successful. 

4001. Do you never run a pantomime beyond 
Easter ?—Never. We have done iit years ago, but not 
lately. 

4002. (Chairman.) I understand that you wish to 
speak upon another point, with regard to sewing work 
done in the theatres >—I can only state from my own 
knowledge of Mr. Chatterton, and the whole of the 
other lessees, that it is not at all desirable for us to 
do it, and we never seek it, because we are obliged in 
the first place to pay those people double their salary 
on Sunday, and they only do two-thirds of the work, 
and that they do very badly, and they certainly do 
more talk than work; and on principle therefore we 
never seek Sunday work. Ido not mean to say that 
there has not been Sunday work. I say it might be 
so occasionally, but it is very, very seldom. It is only 
when there is a very great pressure, for instance, an 
alteration of dresses, or something that could not be 
calculated upon. 

4003. Have there not been complaints of working 
over the legal hours by the sewing women in the 
theatre ?—I have never heard of it; there may have 
been, but I cannot say. 

4004. You do not require any modification of the 
law in respect of working on Sunday or over-hours ? 
—Not at all, we do not seek it ; as I say work has been 
done on Sunday, but not lately. 

4005. Have you any other matter upon which you 
wish to speak to the Commission ?—No, I am not 
aware of any. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAmus Harrison, Hsq., examined. 


4006. (Chairman.) You are printer of the Foreign 
Office papers and also of the London Gazette; have 


: you any grievance which you wish to state to the 


were 18 2—Under special circumstances. 
Gazette for instance, sometimes it makes 10 sheets, 
sometimes five, sometimes 20, sometimes 30, just as 


Commission ?—I come in response to your invitation 
not with any very great grievance, but to show where 
a little pressure is felt, and that is in the difficulty 
which we have especially with respect to the Govern- 
ment and other public printers in thoroughly going 
in with the regulations of the Factory Act and carry- 
ing out our responsibilities to the Government autho- 
rities. For instance, the Gazette, which is an un- 
known quantity, we never know when we may have 
to go to press with it. Our arrangements are fre- 
quently upset by the necessity of having to withdraw 
young hands from the machine-room, just simply 
because the: clock has struck; and there is no doubt 
that the Gazette has been rendered late in consequence 
on one or two occasions. We are anxious to have a 
sort of general permission to employ, without the risk 
of a penalty, boys and others who are under the age 
of 16 in cases of emergency. 

-4007. You wish to employ boys of 16 as if they 
Taking the 


the exigencies of the matters that have arisen necessi- 
tate. We have no knowledge of what it will be. 
Perhaps on the day of publication we may be re- 
quired to print such an amount of matter as necessitates 
our arranging to have two, three, four, five, or six 
machines to go on after the usual hours of closing. 


On some of these machines boys under the age of 16 
_ ave employed and consequently-when the clock strikes, 


they stop work and we have either to supply their 
places by older persons taken from other pressing work, 


or delay the publication of the paper. 


4008. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How often is the Gazette 
published ?—Twice a week, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Another difficulty we experience is in the binding of 


' Parliamentary papers. Attached tothe printing office 


there is the department “ paper binding,” for the 
finishing process, which is principally done by women, 
and we are prohibited from finishing our work, which 
we may have used every exertion to complete to time, 
and the House have to wait 10 or 12 hours, perhaps, 
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for the delivery of their papers in consequence of our 
being prohibited from working an hour or two “ over- 


“time.” 


4009. (Chairman.) Has your difficulty in deliver- 
ing the Parliamentary papers been increased since the 
passing of the Factory Extension Act ?—Certainly ; 
the early delivery to the House is often rendered im- 
practicable now. 

4010. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you print the votes 
of the House of Commons ?—No, not the votes, we 
print some Parliamentary papers, which are rather 
spasmodic ; they are principally Foreign Office papers 
which come to us in the morning ; but if the printing 
is not terminated till 6 or 7 in the evening, then the 
delivery has to be abandoned because the law prevents 
the women from stopping to bind up the books, which 
is the finishing process. 

4011. That is all done by women, is it?—It is all 
women’s work under the superintendence of men, 

4012. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You do not print any of 
the papers that» are laid before Parliament ?— Not 
many ; the papers we print come principally from the 
Foreign Office, and from the Colonial Office; Messrs. 
Spottiswoode print papers for the House of Lords and 
other miscellaneous’ work, and Mr. Hansard those 
“ordered” by the House of Commons. } 

4013. ( Chairman.) How many days could you fix 
as an extension that would meet the wants of the trade 
supposing you were allowed to work the boys of 16 at 
later hours ?—I should not think in my own case that 
we should require to do so more than four or five times 
in the session; it would, of course, depend upon the 
session a great deal. ft 

4014. Should you say, speaking for the irade, that 
once a week, at the outside, would be sufficient ?—I 
should think that would meet the case. 

4015. Should you wish the power to work. overtime 
to be extended to women ?—Yes, in case of a great: 
emergency, ; 

4016. Should you desire to employ women more 
extensively in printing if the law did not prevent 
them ?—-We are not prepared to do so at present ; 
we have an idea of doingso; I do not think I can 
say that we should do'so. The women at. present, so 
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far ‘as working ‘is':concerned;:aresconfined.to ‘binding 
up the printed work, such as you see ‘on the table. 
‘4017. Do 'you*know whether*it isthe ‘casé. that 
owing to the strictness of the law in: that respect, a 
great deal of folding and sewing work has to be taken 
home ?—It is not in: our house, but I know that it is 
done. Ishould say that have had: one or two in- 
stances where Ihave been obliged myself to employ 
some of the people, at home. In that case it was a 
matter which is now done by men; it wasthe.calendar 
for the county; the calendar is not made up until the 
police courts are cleared.on Saturday afternoon, and 
the sessions commence on Monday morning, ‘and we 
are actually debarred from the employment of women. 
We used to get) a housekeeper of ours to do it. It 
is a great inconvenience, but being a small matter 
we manage it by the assistance of men. | There is one 
point’ which does not affect the public, but I was hope- 
ful, perhaps, that we might be able to get some power 
given to us, the employers of boys, where machinery 
is used, by which we might take some penal action to 
make°the boys take care of ‘themselves; which'it is 
impossible to do now. There are boys who have been 
severely injured entirely through their own wilful acts, 
which acts, nobody can control; they laugh at you if 
you speak to them. On one occasion the manager of 
ihe machine room boxed ‘a’ boy’s ears for imperilling 
his‘own life, and: he was summoned: for assault. We 
have no control over boys, and Iwas hopeful that, 
perhaps, a Commission like this: might make a re- 
commendation that: there should be some power of 
summoning a boy if he wilfully imperilled his: life. 
The parents sue for damage to a boy, and the em- 
ployers have to prove that the boy was utterly reckless, 
and even if successful the parents are found to be in- 
solvent, and the employer has to pay the whole of his 
costs. Ina xrecent..case, a boy hangs his legs over 
one side. of a table, the only dangerous side ofa four- 
sided table, and actually gets his legs down into: the 
machinery through pure recklessness, which we cannot 
prevent. 

(Chairman.) One of the inspectors has spoken of 
the want of power of punishing the boys for infringing 
the law. 

4018. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Cannot you maintain 
discipline by discharging the boys of your establish- 
ment ?—If we discharge a skilled hand we. have to 
wait for a new one. 


FACTORY AND: WORKSHOPS*AOTS :\COMMISSION : \ 


14019, Are those apprentices~that you | have. been 
speaking about, ?—N 0; the spuatnithees we have: eet 
over. : 
| 4020. Do you generally capt Site or ee 
boys who are not apprentices ?—A. large number are 
mot apprentices. 

4021. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In this case that you 
just mentioned, did the parents of the boy try to come 
upon you for damages ?—No, they have not.done so 
in that case. We» sent the ‘boy: to. the hospital and 
paid his wages for a certain time, and they. saensey 
satisfied. . 

4022. (Chairman: ) Was: this machinery that could 
not be fenced ?—It.is the part where the strap runs- 
down. I may here:mention that the inspectors. haye 
approved of the manner in which our machinery. is 
fenced, and have referred others, to see our guards, &c. 

4023. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose. that. it is 
machinery that requires only the most ordinary care to 
avoid accident P—Yes. . I haye a lift on which a boy 
one day was found hanging. head downwards in the 
lift hole, had any one moyed, the ‘lift he would have 
been killed on the spot... On one occasion a boy. was 
seen hanging with his legs er meer over the shaft which 
was revolving. 

4024. (Lord F. Conan: ) At what age do you 
take boys ?—None under 13. 

4025. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you no means of punish: 
ing them -by your own, byelaws ?—Those boys are 
perfectly irresponsible, for hitherto the magistrates haye 
ruled that. they,are not servants under the Master and 

Servants Act; they leave on the instant. 

4026. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Did I understand you to 
say that one of your foremen had been summoned for 
assault for boxing the ears of a boy of eight, who had 
endangered his own life by. gross carelessness ?—Yes, 
about seven or eight years ago. 

4027. Was ee fined ?— believe, the case was dis- 
missed... During last winter a boy deliberately lighted 
a cracker and threw it into the pit.of a machine filled 
with paper, and when I-went to Bow Street.I was told 
that there is no redress for me. In a place where there 
are about 300 people at work, a boy lets off fireworks, 
and I have no means of punishing him except by dis- 
missing him and stopping the machinery. _ It is a point 
on which we feel very strongly Peopis we have suffered 
so much from it. | 


The witness withdrew. 


RussELL. Roserts, Esq., examined. 


4028. (Chairman.) Are you the managing director 
of the Civil Service Co-operative Laundry ?—Yes, and 
the chairman of the board. . 

4029. Can you tell the Commission the number of 
women employed in that establishment ?—-We. have 
about 40 altogether. 

4030. Do you wish to.make any particular sugges- 
tion, with reference to the purposes of the Commission ? 
—As I understand the Factory and Workshops Act it 
imposes restrictions upon. working beyond a given 
number of hours, and if it be proposed to apply those 
restrictions to laundries I think that it will be not only 
impracticable, but it will leave what may be called 
London society unwashed for a season. 

4031. You mean that it is absolutely necessary for 
the laundresses to work very long hours ?—Fairly long 
hours. They. begin at.7 in the morning and keep on 
till 9 at night for perhaps three days of the week, and 
until 10 at night the other three days. Occasionally 
they work until 11, but that is not very frequent. The 
effect of the London season upon laundries is some- 
thing like the effect of, say, the Brighton season upon 
Brighton.’ I think ‘it would be equally impracticable 
to apply the restrictions to London laundries or laundry 
people as, say,,to apply those restrictions to the servants 
at Brighton, simply because’ people would cease to go 
to Brighton in the season, they could not get’ aecom- 
modation, they could not get waited upon, so although 
it may be possible in connexion with another: branch 
of atid say dress-making, for ladies to anticipate their 


wants, I think under the present English regulations it 
is quite impossible to anticipate their laundry wants. 

4032. But. there area great numberof trades, are 
there not, which are ereatly stimulated by a season = 
Yes. 

40338. Parliament has intorfered in theiz case, aha 
although, no doubt, the ‘manufacture of many articles 
of common use is specially stimulated’ by the season, 
it has been found possible to limit the number of hours 
of work; why should not ‘it be ‘possible in washing 
‘linen as well as in stitching’ linen P—Because there is 
not the linen to wash... You may store up, say artificial 
flowers, they may be stored up by the draper ready for 
the London season, and they may be manufactured out 
of the London season. 

4034, Pardon me, that is exactly what the auitificdel 
flower makers say cannot be done, because the fashions 
are invented so late that it is only by the utmost exer- 
tions that they can supply the demand ?—Still less do 
I think it could be done in laundries, because if so, a 
lady must have 10° times her usual ‘stock of linen. 
That is the custom in Germany I° know, but it would 
be entirely revolutionizing English habits, especially — 
the habits of the avistoctacy in London if they were 
compelled’ to do so. In fact, the supply of work- 
women for laundries is too’ “seal for many reasons, 
which, perhaps; you would not inquire into, but which 
I could tell you if you chose to ask me. 

4035. It would be'very useful to us to know of any 
irregularity: 45 that'sort ?—Well, while Ido not think 
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that : any changés ‘are required’ in the direction’of ‘re- 
__strictions of the hours our’ women work, I do’ think: we 
require a reformation inthe whole system and habits 

of London families in regard to their washing, and 

then many of the evils of which families complain 
would disappear of themselves, while atthe same time 
altering the conditions by which so many women are 
now kept out, or, being in, driven out of the work. 

I allude more especially to the-condition attempted to 

be imposed ‘by almost every lady, that she shall have 

her clean work home on-the’Friday of each week. 

Some gentlemen here probably may be’ married men, 

and some ‘of them, if they will ask ‘their wives, will 

find that in every ¢ase’ those ladies try to get’ home 
their work on Friday, and the proprietors of laundries 
‘comply’ with this as far as possible, and ‘the con- 
sequence is that the women out’ of' the London season 
are employed only about three and four days a week, 
I now specially allude to ironers, because in the case 
of washing’ we an get over that by machinery, but 
. with reference: to ivoners they: have ‘very short work, 
earning” perhaps” '9s.,°105s.,’ V1s., and 12s. a week ; 
that is one of the causes’ why many women’ will not 
go into it: ‘that ‘otherwise would’ eo. Those who are 
in it and those who go into it I ‘know look forward 
to inaking hay awhile the ‘sun shines, ‘so to speak, 
in order to make up for their short earnings in the 
winter, and out’ of the London. season, especially the 
very dead season after the London season is over, by 
making extra hours ‘in tlie London season. Ifyou 
deprive them of that privileeé, in my opinion you will 
deprive many wonien of the inducement which, in con- 
sequence of the sort of liberty they enjoy now, induce 
them to'go into’ that particular labour market, and 
would prevent many of them going into it at all; and 
whereas at the present time we'are so scant of arte 
people that we should’ be very glad ‘to put on 20 more 
to-morrow if we could get them, we should be ‘still 
‘moré driven ‘in the season’ time for hands. ° 

4036. Is machinery largely employed for other laun- 
dry processes in London ?—It is not largely employed, 
it is becoming | inueh miore | fangely’ employed than it 
“was: it isnow in just’a transition stage from a little 
‘cottage’ ‘domestic industry,” ‘owing to ‘the necessities of 
this huge London, into “more and more’ of’ a factory 
system, where the washing will almost exclusively be 
done by something’ very much: like'a barrel churn, and 
the ironing will be’ ‘done by skilful haids, for really 
it does require ‘a skilfal woman to beconie'a good ironer, 
and a woman’ of some intelligence too. - 

4037. Do-they iron fine. work. with an iron that has 
to be moved about frequently PYedi 

4038. Then itis the case that’ the labour may be 
greatly economised from what has’ been’ the custom 
hitherto ?—In the’ washing ‘only, bit'not in the ironing. 

4039. In ‘washing, wringing, and ‘mangling may it 
not be so ?—Yes, mangling is done by steam ; all our 
mangles are moved by steam, Fass at our ‘Washing 
nearly is done by steam. 

4040. (Sir C. Du Cane.) No invention ut ironing 
by machinery has been perfected, has it ?—It has 

been contemplated ‘and tried over and over again, but 

the only things which can be ironed by machinery are 
_ things which are as straight as a sheet of paper, table- 
‘eloths, table-napkins, pillow-cases, and those sort of 
things. You could not put a ‘shirt into a machine at 
‘all to be ironed, or anything with gathers in it. 

4041. Have you ever seen the mechanical irons at 
‘the Army Clothing factory ?—TI have not, but I think 
I know what they are. I believe: they are supplied 
with a jet of gas inside them. 

4042. You are probably aware that iiy are rested 
upon a éentral purchase, so ‘that ‘the weight has not to 
be raised by the hand; and then they are heated inter- 
nally by ro of gas 2 Yes, but our experience with 
regard to that ‘would tell us that it would ‘be totally 
useless with ‘respect to linen; we often have gentle- 
men’s trousers ‘tourists’ ‘coats, and ‘waistcoats made 
entirely of wool'sent to us, and the ironing of those 
can be done by a cont selec unskilled person, but 
“if ‘you: give an Pita ed “person a riisaeiaae petti- 
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coat or your starched) shirt, for! instance, or-mine, she 
cannot dovit at all. She eh scorch, it and, mess. it, 
and roll it'up. 

4043. Will. you tell: the Goudnaaian at, what age 
the girls are employed in laundries!?—Gizls are scarcely 
employed at all in laundries, we have. only two under 
18, one under 16, and not one under13. We have 
one little girl over 13 just: coming into fold. up stock- 
ings, and that sort of thing. 

4044, You do not think, speaking generally, that it 
is common in laundries to eniploy them, young >—I.am 
quite sure itis not; they are of.no use. 

4045. (Lord: PF. Cavendish.) From what: you mE 
said as to the difficulty of getting laindresses, it would 
appear tobe a:mere question of wages, as L understand 
you to say, that owing to the slackness of work between 
the seasons it is difficult to, get oy to take to it’ ?— 
Yess 
4046. | Therefore, probably as London: society, must 
be washed, the’ probability is that the wages of laun- 
dresses will have to. be raised, if no other: remedy is 
found ?—I did not ‘say that that was the only reason, 
that? is! one reason; anotheris'the social. disability 
under which they .labour:> Your servant considers a 
laundry woman much beneath ‘her. | {7 

4047. ‘That also would probably be remedied ne the 
laundresses' receiving higher wages?—If we doubled 
their wages to-morow we should. not increase the 
women, and I question whether we. should: much :in- 
crease for some year's to come the haa Const: into 
it, they are simply not to be had. 
~ 4048. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there’ a distaste to the 
employment, do you think ?-~Yes, because of the social 
stigma, that is attached to it, some of my friends have 
told -me ‘what a fool I am to\attach:my name to a 
laundry. 

4049. (Lord: F. Cavendish.) May not the cintaate 
perhaps partly arise from the fact: that ‘the work is 
hard ?—It is hard, but there are much harder spheres 
of labour: Many women would ‘rather be that than 
domestic servants, from the very fact. that. the labour 
in domestic service ‘is abe longer: than their 
average labour. 

4050: But whilst it lasts is it. hard eaghays so in 
the extremely hot weather. 

4051. In the 14 or 15 hours that they work during 
the'season, is there’a good dealof intermission of work ? 
No, they have a quarter of an hour for breakfast, an 
hour for dinner, and a half.an ‘hour for:tea; an hour 
and three-quarters in the day. 

4052. So'that they‘are really at work:from 12 to 18 
hours ?— Quite that during the London ‘season. 

4053. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is it carried on entirely 
under ¢over ?—Entirely under cover. 

4054. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In a ratherhot atmo- 
sphere T suppose, from steam of the water ?—No, the 
ironing rooms are always separate from the washing 
places, our washing place is 100 feet from: our ironing 
place. 

~4055. Are you ‘speaking now about the washing 
women or only about ironing >My remarks were 
applied almost exclusively to the ironers, the.washing 
women are being rapidly superseded by machines, 

“ 4056. Then as far as washerwomen are concerned, 
in factories you would see no objection to placing 
them under the general restrictions’ of the Act ?—I 
think that that would be quite inoperative from there 
being no necessity for it, the washerwomen are not 
now working very long hours as a rule. 

4057. What are the usual] hours of washerwomen ? 


‘-“They begin at 8 in the morning’ and ‘they generally 


work till 8 at night, having’ the same intervals that: I 
have mentioned ; “10 ‘hours a day is about: what a washer- 
woman works. 

4058. How many months in the year does this 
season work last ?-—From the middle of May: to the 
end of July. | 

4059) About 10 weeks would ‘you “say LNs, that 
is all. ay 

4060.’ iSpdeiab it was considéred ’ on ‘general 


‘grounds “advisable to ‘legislate \with regard to your 
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trade, your case might be met, as it is one of the 
season trades, by allowing a certain number of days in 
the year in which overtime work is permitted >—Yes, 
but it seems to me that legislation would be rather ab- 
surd on the question because restrictions are not required 
at other times of the year. 

4061. We are told that at the present moment there 
is great practical hardship found owing to the fact 
that laundries that are attached to factories and work- 
shops are under the special regulations applied to those 
places, but if not so attached they are free from restric- 
tions, and the occupiers of factories and workshops 
have frequently complained, and then as a consequence 
they lose their best laundry women, and they are 
therefore placed at a disadvantage, and further that 
the hours of working in a laundry are very irregular 
and the work itself very severe. 

4062. Does not that observation apply to new work, 
to laundry people who are engaged entirely in dressing 
as they call it new collars and new shirts for the 
London hosiers from whom you buy your shirts and also 
for wholesale houses that export very largely those 
shirts and collars abroad to Australia and the other 
colonies. I think-that observation, from what I know 
of the trade, would apply to them only. 

4063. What we are told is, that owing.to those 
people being placed under restrictions the employers 
find that they lose all their best hands, because their 
hands are bought away by places in which those 
restrictions do not apply ?—They will only be bought 
away just during the London season—that is my 
opinion, and that only in a limited degree, because new 
work is easier to do than old work. New shirts are 
less labour to iron than the old work, and although those 
women are spoken of as being likely to be bought 
away, I do not think that that exists very much, be- 
cause they would prefer working on new work the 
greater part of the year than to work on old shirts and 
so on. 

4064. Does it not seem unreasonable to you that 
the Legislature should interfere and say that laundresses 
employed on new work shall not work beyond a certain 
number of hours, but that laundresses employed on 
ordinary work should be unlimited in their number of 
hours ?—I do not think that we should legislate for 
them. 

4065. (Lord Balfour.) You say that laundries are 
now becoming more like factories, that they are becom- 
ing large places of employment, instead of being as you 
call them ‘a cottage industry ?—The word “ large ” must 
be taken with a limitation. Ido not mean as large as 
a cotton factory or anything of that kind. They must 
be limited by the exigences of sorting. and keeping 
things separate. The largest factories of this kind I 
believe will by the very ‘necessities of the case be 
limited to something like 40, 50, 60, or 70 hands the 
very largest. : 

4066. I mean that the women are now beginning 
to collect together in buildings for the purpose of 
washing, which they did not do so much formerly ?— 
Yes, certainly for the purpose of washing, 

4067. You say that the washing as a rule is not 
done by women where steam is employed, and where 
steam is employed it is done almost entirely by men. 
There being that the change in the conduct of the 
work, the conduct in the laundry, do not you think that 
the mere fact of their being collected together in this 
way is an argument for their being placed under more 
restrictions now than they would have been formerly 
when - they were employed in their own homes ?—I 
think that they would be under the ordinary conditions 
of factory labour such as I know of the people about 
Nottingham and other places, but Ido not think it 
would do in the London laundries. I think that the 
conditions of the problem are so entirely different. 

4068. (Ghairman.) What do you suppose the 
addition to the population of London is through what 
1s called the season ?—I have no data, and therefore 
T could not give an opinion upon that, but Ido know 
this that the work of the laundries is more than 
doubled. But then you see the work of the laundries 
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consists chiefly of heavy work from the upper classes. 
The heaviest part of that work is the ladies’ petticoats, 
and ladies’ pollonaises, ladies’ morning dresses, their. 
evening petticoats, and their dinner petticoats, and so 
on. t 

4069. (Mr. Knowles.) What wages do they earn in 
those laundries ?—At the present moment the women 
are earning from 17s. to 19s. a week, but that is in 
the season; in the winter they do not earn more than 
9s. 10s. and 11s., and sometimes less than that; some- 


times they are out of work. 


4070. So that if they could not earn higher wages 
during the season, you think that it would not be 
worth their while to keep at it during the slack time ? 
—Certainly I do think so, and I know for a fact that 
women have gone out of it after having taken to it, 
from learning the irregularity of the employment, and 
all the hardships of the winter with the very slack 
employment at such times, though I may say that 
a very large proportion of this labour, perhaps nearly 
one-half, is done by the wives and sisters and daugh- 
ters of London bricklayers, and London bricklayers’ 
labourers, hence that strike lasted so long some years 
ago, because hundreds of their wives kept the men 
through it. / 

4071. How long does it take a woman to learn to 
be a good laundry woman and ironer ?—Many never 
become good ironers. A ‘nervous woman never can 
iron a shirt, scores of women never can become shirt 
ironers because the action of the starch is so peculiar 
under the iron, that if they are at all hesitating they 
will either scorch the article or wrinkle it. It will 
take an ordinary skilful woman, not nervous, three, 
four, five, and six months to learn her business, and 
more too, if she learnt to do ladies’ petticoats. Pretty 
much the same difficulty exists with regard to ladies’ 
petticoats as to shirts, they are starched, and neryous 
women cannot do them. ~. 

4072. So that to keep them well up to their work 
it is desirable to have them employed all the year 
round ?—Certainly, it would be desirable in every 
way to have them employed all the year round if we 
could. .A woman soon gets her hand out. Only this 
very week a woman came to us who has been working 
at Deptford in the market gardens. | She applied to the 
manager, and he asked her how it was she was coming 
again to ironing, and she said she could not stand the 
heat. She was exceedingly browned: “I could not 
“ stand the heat of the sun,” she said, “ it affected my 
“ head, and so I have come back to the ironing.” I 
happened to be standing by at the time, and I heard 
the manager say, “If you have been working in the 
“ market gardens your hand must have got out a good 
“ deal,” and she replied, “ Yes, I have no doubt of it, — 
“ but I shall soon get into it again, because I was a 
** good ironer,” and it is certainly true that her hand 
had got out very considerably. I was a little interested 
in the’ woman, and I watched her once or twice. I 


was there the following day. 


4073. (Sir C: Du Cane.) How are the women paid, 


is it so much by the piece, so much a dozen, or how ?— 


In the laundries which are almost exclusively employed 
doing club and hotel work, they work by the piece, 
but there are but few laundries so employed almost 
exclusively. There is one at Acton, Rush’s laundry, 
which is employed almost exclusively in that way, and 
there they have so much a dozen for ironing table 
napkins, so much a dozen for ironing tablecloths, and 
so on, but they are paid for family work almost every- 
where by the day, and paid every night before they 
go away. I have taken a great deal of interest in 
women’s work with some friends, who have also 
taken an interest in it, especially in co-operative 
work, and I took it up as much as a philanthropic 
matter as anything else with some enthusiastic ideas 
with regard to some reformations that ought to be 


-made; and especially the wives of my friends who | 


joined with’ me in this work took it up very enthu- 
siastically, but we found that many difficulties were 
so great that we could not overcome them. Hvery 
lady has a complaint to make of the laundry. Ask 


’ 
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any of your wives and she will tell you of those 
complaints. We entered upon this with the view 
certainly of investing our money profitably if possible, 
but at the same time with a view to reform certain 
evils which we knew to exist, especially hearing them 
so constantly from our wives. We found that the 
labour market was in such a peculiar condition that 
many of those reformations which we hoped to make 
could not be made. For instance, the wife of one of 
you gentlemen here might have insisted on the work 
coming home on Saturday night: for, say, a dinner 
party on Sunday. The employer would then go home 
and find that it- would be impossible to comply with 
her demand. The women have worked on Saturday 
night perhaps till 10, and they say, “we cannot and 
« wwe will not work any longer, not for all the ladies in 
“ the land.” It is the London season andthe pressure 
on them which is so great that they are worked out by 
Saturday night. Occasionally they are asked as a 
great favour to go on Sunday morning for one or two 
or three hours, but the next week they suffer for it 
‘from the want of rest, undoubtedly. 
4074, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you inquired at 
all into the rival establishments; are the hours worked 
in private laundries generally as long as the hours in 
yours ?>—Sometimes they are longer in private laundries 
small cottage laundries where they keep two or three 
women they sometimes work longer than we do. The 
proprietress of the laundry having only a small con- 
nexion, say half a dozen, or 10 or 12 families, will often. 
work herself all night, because she is very tenacious of 
obliging those families, knowing that if she does not 
she will lose the work when the slack time comes, as 
they will go somewhere else, and she very often over- 
works herself, no doubt, in consequence. 
4075, And those that she employs also ?—Probably, 
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sometimes those that she employs, although they are 
very independent. They will not work during the 
London season longer than 11 o’clock at night for 
anybody I believe. As they describe it they are worked 
out, and no doubt they are. 

4076. (Chairman.) I suppose they do not stop very 
regularly for their meal, hours ?—Yes, they do very 
regularly. It is the greatest difficulty in the world 
to get them to have less than an hour in the middle 
of the day. It is quite a favour on their part to 
have only half an hour in the London season. If I 
were to go into the laundry and ask them as a favour 
I believe they would work for me. I am a little 
popular with them, as sometimes when I have been 
there I leave 2s. or 3s. for some beer for them privately, 
they hear it is from me, and if I were to go up and 
ask them they would do it, but they would not do it 
for our manager. They are very exacting in that 
respect. I do not know that I ought to call it exacting 
for I think it is quite right myself. I was asked the 
question whether I had inquired into other laundries. 
J may say in regard to the large laundries that before 
entering upon this matter I visited I think almost 
every large laundry in London, i.e., every steam laundry, 
and also the one at Kingston. I have also been to the 
one at Manchester, and I have just, at the request of 
Messrs. ‘Thomas and ‘Iaylor, laundry engineers of 
Salford, made them a lot of rough sketches for one to 
be built at Southport, and another one is going to be 
built at Scarborough so that that will bear out my 
assertion just now that it is becoming somewhat more 
of a factory trade. 

4077. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What I especially 
wished to know was whether you believed that the 
hours of the women generally were as long as yours ? 
—Generally speaking I think so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Thursday next at Birmingham at half-past 12 o’clock. 
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4078. (Chairman.) You have given such good and 
satisfactory answers on papers to the questions which 
were addressed to you, that I need not go over that 
ground again. I will only ask a few questions with 
reference to points which will suggest themselves upon 
your evidence, and will ask you, first, will you tell the 
Commissioners to what extent the extension of the 
working hours allowed under the several Acts have 
been taken advantage of in your district, and allowed 

_by the Secretary of State ?—They have been applied 
to a very small extent. 

4079. Take those under the Acts of 1864, what 
extensions of time have been given under them; in 
the manufacture of bricks, I suppose, they work as 
long as they can ?—They all have flued sheds in this 
neighbourhood, so that they can work in wet weather, 
and therefore they do not require the extension, and 
none have applied for it. 

4080. Have you much fire-clay work in your dis- 
trict ?—None, only the ordinary common bricks and 
tiles ; no ornamental tiles. 

4081, Generally the custom of the trades, as I ob- 
served by your answers, is to work rather less than 
the legal time ?—Decidedly less. 

4082, The overtime being the irregular practice of 
small workshops ?—A few factories make overtime ; 


for instance, bookbinders at the end of the month in 
sewing up railway guides. There is one cap and bon- 
net maker, and a paper box manufacturer, and just two 
or three miscellaneous trades, which are specified as 
season trades, they apply for permission and do make 
a small amount of overtime. 

4083. Do you find your suggestions, with reference 
to the improved sanitary condition of workroois, 
generally attended to ?—Yes, I do, Having a great 
number, I cannot always go back to see that they are 
carried out with such a number of workshops ; but I find 
generally that any suggestions that I make are attended 
to, although I have really no legal power hitherto 
to have them attended to. 

4084, Are you able to see any general improvement 
in consequence of your visits?—Most decidedly in 
sanitary respects. I generally give notice to the in- 
spector of nuisances to have the lime washing done, 
and that insures its being done; that is the simplest 
way; and the ventilation I find very generally carried 
out when I direct it to be done. 

4085. Probably in Birmingham the machinery is 
very complete in that department of tlie city govern- 
ment ?—I believe if is not so complete as in other 
large towns, from what we have heard at a sanitary 
meeting lately. They have a stronger force generally . 
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in other towns, but still it is very well ‘carried out on 
the whole. I believe the town ia think that Bbpre 
is room for improvement. 

4086. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are you speaking of ae 
tories or workshops now.?— Generally of sanitary 
matters; everything connected with the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the town. The inspector of nuisances 
has “nothing to do with factories hardly, or very little. 
I was asked whether sanitary matters in general were 
well carried outi 

4087. ( Chairman.) Have you had many prosecu- 
tions in your district on account of ‘over work in the 
dressmaking trade ?>—Yes, I have had several rather 
heavy cases. 

4088. Is that practice on the decrease ?—Yes; 
decidedly. Still I must mention that among the 
small milliners, it is impossible to control them owing 
to the great latitude of the hours now allowed, and 
the numbers of them. I can only come down upon 
the large milliners, and they feel it rather a grievance 
of course that others are not so well looked after as 
themselves. 

4089. That touches the inequalities of the Factory 
and Workshops Act, to which you have largely 
referr ed ?— Quite so. 

‘4090. Is it the practice here, de you think, to any 
great extent to give work to be done at home after 
the legal hours have expired ?—I believe it is in some 
trades. 

4091. In the dressmaking trade is it ?—Not among 
the large milliners because the workpeople board on 
the premises. Still perhaps in some moderate sized 
milliners’ establishments where some of them do not 
board on the premises, I have no doubt that they take 
work home. 

4092. Is that the case here in the printing trade? 
—They could not take work home in the printing 
trade. 

4093. We have heard elsewhere that they take 
home periodicals to be folded and stitched ?—1 think 
it is only the railway guides that have to be done in 
that way. As I mentioned to the Commission book- 
binders get leave to make overtime two or three. days 
at the end of each month for doing that. That seems 
to be the only reason that bookbinders really require 
it. They do not require to make overtime for ordi- 
nary bookbinding, nor do they in my, opinion require 
ieave to work from 7 to 7 for ordinary bookbinding. 
I do not see why they should do more than any. 
other trade. If others leave at 6, I think that book- 
binders in ordinary bookbinding ‘might do.so. They 
have got that permission. I do not know why. 

4094. Are-women employed in Birmingham in the 
printing trade ?—Not that I am aware of. I do not 
know an instance. 

4095. Do you think that eey" are excluded by the 
operation of the Act ?—No; because there never were 
any women employed in the printing. ‘Those who 
earry on printing and bookbinding of course have 
women, in the bookbinding department, but I am not 
aware that any women are employed in my district 
in printing. 

4096. You cannot speak confidently as to the 
practice of sending work home in any trades where 
women are employed ?—I know for a fact that it is 
done to some small extent, but I could not say to 
what extent it is done. 

4097. But that would be the result, would it not, 
of limiting the hours of labour much in excess of the 
requirements of the trade ?—I do not think it would, 
beeause there are not very manytrades in which it 
would be convenient to them to take work home. 

4098. All tailoring might be done at home, might it 
not ?-—Yes, certainly. 

4099. And fancy trades, such as artificial flower 
making ?—Thexe is very little of that done here. I 
only speak for Birmingham south. The north district 
differs frofa mine consider ably... 

4100. Ths habit of the working people here is to 
begin rather late in the morning, is it not ?—Yes, it is, 
and always has been. 
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4101. Do the fixed hours: of the Factory Acts press 
them out of their habit ?—It has made them ‘a little 
earlier than they used to be. It has rather :a:ten+ 
dency to shorten their ‘hours of work by compelling 
them to leave at night..'The' manufacturers cannot 
get them to go early inthe morning, so that it has - 
had the effect of shortening the hours ‘of work. ‘The 
manufacturers, I find, are quite: satisfied with «the 
shorter hoursi; they. find that they get:on just.as well» 
4102. They find that with about ‘nine hours anda 
half they get as much done as if the work was:104 
hours ?—Quite’ so,’ or ;even with less, from/8 ‘to <6. 
Many of them find that they get. quite as: much work 
done’ as when: they used to work from 8 to 8 in;the 
olden times, or even longer. ' 
they can what they cail “lay on,” that is, where they 
can really work hard. There-are a few trades:perhaps 
where they cannot’; they must take their’ time aboutia 
thing; but in general they find, I think, that as much 
work can be done in’ shorter hours”as in the longer, 
because the people work harder while they are at it.10 

4103. Do you think it would have ‘a bad effect if 
the option of working from 8 to 8’ instead. of 7 to 7 or 
6 to 6 were allowed '—I should think it most’ preju+ 
dicial to the people to be kept till 8 o'clock at night.’ | 

- 4104. Why is it more prejudicial to them: to work 
till-8 at night than to begin at 6 in the morning ?—I 
think they ean have no time whatever for ‘any recreation 
or improvement of any kind. Even keeping them till 
7, by the time they get home from their work and —_ 
themiselvas, and have some tea, the day is gone. OW 

4105. On the other hand, niust not a house’ be eles 
much neglected where a woman, has'to'leave it to/go to 
work so ” early as 6 or 7 in the morning ?—They do 
not go at 6;, some go at 7, but Aepobie any at 6; the 
erent, body of them go at 8. 

4106. It is for the reason, I suppose, that they will 
stay at home to make themselves comfortable >—No, 
because that would-mot, apply to unmarried women ; 
they might go to work earlier; but the habits have 
been late always in Birmingham. 

4107. There is a strong desire in the hardware 
trades, is there not,.to-have only one break in the day ? 
—There is a very great feeling; the employers do not 
like the people having meals on the premises ; they 
find-that;so much time is lost when there is a break for 
a meal, 

4108, Do you think yourself that it is as good for 
the workpeople to work for five hours, and have only 
one break ?-—I' do; because they can always get an 
opportunity of eating something ; . they, always take 
luncheon with them. , It is not as. if they had no food 
from 8 to 1. 

4109. And it-shortens the entire working hours # aad 
Yes, very much. I think it very beneficial indeed. 

4110. I observe you say’ that ‘the’ option given by 
the Factory Act, 1874, of working either from 6 to 6 
or 7 to 7 in summer, you would. deprecate'as being’a 


retrograde step ; why would you consider that a retro- 


erade step ?—Because I think it is so very good for the 
people to get away early from work in the summer, in 
order that 1 they may have some time for recreation and 
Otherwise they cannot go to’ any 
evening classes. There isthe Midland” ‘Institute, 
where there aire evening classes in drawing and de- 
signing, which it is important for the péople in’ this 
town to learn. If they are kept’ at) work till '7, they 
cannot get to those classes, or anything of the kind. 
It is very much against the night ‘schools their being 
kept late at night. To be sure the night schools are 
chiefly open in the winter. Perhaps it ‘does not’'so 


“much interfere with the night-schools ; still I think 


people have no opportunity’ ‘whatever of improving 
themselves, or not nearly so much if they are kept till 
7, and if they are kept till 8 they cannot have any 
opportunity whatever. 

4111. Still, if a factory works from 7 to7 would 
it not be that it was in some way for the convenience | 
both of the employer and émployed ?—Man} employers 
T fancy would wish to work till 7, and’ they think that 


‘they get more work done between 6 and: than ‘any 


Those are trades where — 
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other hour,in the day; l.amaware of that, but I think 
it-is a mistaken idea... Still. L may state, that they do 
think so; but the people I believe in my district, the 
great majority of them, like leaving at 6; now. 

4112. So that by making the hours between 6 and 
6 you practically shorten. the hours of work ?—It 
practically; shortens. the hours of work; it, would 
simply add an hour to their day’s work by allowing 
them to-go on till 7atnight.. 0 ow ay 

4113. Do the employers complain of the compulsory 
shortening of the day which took place in 1868 ?— 
They did complain a little at first; Ihave really had 
no complaints lately, although: I have been told from 
time to'-time by employers that they would like to go 
on till 7. 1 cannot: say that I have heard any com- 
plaints ; a great many prefer leaving at 6, they like 
themselves) to get away from their business early. | 
~ 4114,-On the whole your impression is that by this 
time they are not sufferers ?—Certainly. mong: 

» /4115.Do you: think’ thatthe raising of the age of 
children }commencing labour to 10 might be applied 
to all trades ?—I think so undoubtedly; very few are 
employed under 10:in Birmingham. 

| 4116. I suppose in your district there are not many 
of what are called domestic trades ?—I do not exactly 
know what you mean by that. 

- 4117. For instance, there are large districts of straw 
plaiting and pillow lace making; have you none of 
those ?==Noslonw ot so dud ole 

4118. I know you have none of those particular 
trades, but you might: have some trades that are carried 
en in their-own homes) ? — Dressmaking ‘to some 
extent is carried'on) in: that) way, and tailoring and 
sewing boot uppers with sewing machines. 

4119. Those. are all rather laborious trades, are they 
not ?—No, they are not: laborious in their nature, but 
they keep them longish hours, which makes it trying. 

4120. Supposing the: distinction between factories 
and workshops to be abolished, where do you think the 

_ line might be drawn below: which the right of entry 
should not.be enforced ?—I do not think you could 
draw any line as to the right of entry. 

4121. Supposing a family carrying on an industry 
in their own home only employs members of their own 
family, you could hardly interfere with them, could 
you ?+—It isa very delicate matter which would 
require a good dealiof discretion, but-I-think power 
ought to be given’ to the inspector to enter. I think 
that by using” discretion’ no complaint would) ever 
arise. I can imagine that a man might employ his wife 
longer hours than she ought and might ill use her, 
and also his children, most-decidedly. . I think that if 
aman employs his own children in his'own home, he 
thereby converts ‘his house into a ‘workshop,and we 
have ab present’a' right-of entry, if itis converted into 
a workshop by being a place where'a handicraft is 
carried on. 1 certainly ‘should not think that that 
power ought to be'taken away.) four 
-» 4122. The ordinary habit of many families is to 
éarry' on somekind of employment: or work in the 
evening, and if you were able to go into a house and 
question the'right of a parent to let .a child do some 
_ Sewing in the evening, it would be rather hard, would 
it not ?—-That would ’be a different thing, doing sewing 
for: their own private purposes; but where they are 
employed in a regular trade, suchas’ tailoring or boot 
manufacturing, or anything of that sort, 1 think it 
decidedly should be seen to. 

‘ 4123. Such establishments would: be registered in 
your list; would they not'?—-Certainly, I have a number 
of suchion my liste wu 

4124, In fact you would say that the factory clause 
should be carried down’ to ‘the smallest’ possible esta- 
blishments where a special industry is carried on, even 
if it was' confined to the family ?—Certainly. |The 
definition of handicraft would not apply to any sewing 
done'for'their own’ purposes, because it must be in the 
manufacture’of an article, and it must be exercised by 

way-of trade-or for-purposes of gain-;-it would be 
the manufacture ofan’ article for sale and not of ‘an 
article for their own use. Sieeks meal o3 Lu 
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_ 4125. Do you find many startling instances of the 
inequalities of the Factory. and Workshops Acts from 
some establishments just. below the limits being. side 
by side with others just above ?—I have a few, but 
my colleague has more of that than I have; he has 
more large workshops, and I think that he could give 
you more information about large workshops than I 


4126. You notice in your answers the anomaly of 

bakehouses, which are not under the Factory Acts, 
employing young persons for very long hours ; do they 
employ many young persons in the baking part ?—My 
colleague has statistics which he has obtained, so per- 
haps he will answer that question ; they are not a large 
number as L'may state from my knowledge of what he 
has said to me. . 
, 4127. Have) you any large biscuit, factory in your 
district ?—No, only small bakehouses;. there are also 
confectioners shops where they bake tartlets and confec- 
tionery of that sort, which come under the definition 
of bakehouses, and therefore we cannot interfere with 
them. j 

4128. As regards errand boys, do you think it 
would be easy to enforce the limitation of hours with 
them ?—Yes, with regard to those employed in labo- 
rious errands. I have alluded to -gunmakers’ and fire- 
iron makers’ errand boys, because their errands are 
laborious work. 

4129. They are niore like porters, are they not ?— 
Yes; I think that their hours might be very well con- 
trolled. As to other errands we cannot very well 
interfere with them, because they do not come under 
the definition of employment, they are not manual labour 
exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain, nor 
are they incidental to the making of any article, and 
they are not performed generally in a factory or in a 
workshop. 

4130. That would merely refer to the present de- 
finition of plaées within which you may inspect the 
labour ?—It refers to the present definition of employ- 
ment; I think the labour of errand boys might be 
controlled very well to a proper extent. 

4131. Of course in that as in many other matters 
the school boards would help you very much ?—Yes. 
I stated to the Commission that I thought that the 
gunmakers’ errand boys and others who carry really 
heavy burdens about ought decidedly. to be put under 
our control and not left to the school board. In the 
case of other errand boys if we cannot touch them the 
school board can‘ assist. us. 

4132. Do you think that there would be no risk of 
evasion and of working in excess if children were 
allowed,-as you have suggested, to do some work 
before and after their school) time ?— There un- 
doubtedly would be risk ; that is the objection to my 
proposal, that it would increase the difficulties of our 
work, 

4133. But still you think that it would be wrong to 
prevent them ?—I think that all legislation of this 
sort is experimental, and I should be inclined to try it. 

4134. The great thing being to bring the hours of 
labour within uniform \limits?— Yes, to bring all 
factories and workshops under the same regulations. 

4135, Do you think that considering that the habit 
of the trades in your district is, to work less than the 
legal hours, it would be oppressive to reduce those 
hours to the 564 allowed by the Act of 1874, provided 
that extensions of time were given during the busy 
season ?—-I do not think they exceed 56 now in a 
great many trades. 
© 4136. You state that practically many of them do 
not exceed 56, but) that their legal hours are 60?—- 
Their legal hours are’ 60, certainly. 

4137. Do you think that in any general Act it 
would be oppressive to make the legal hours of trades 
the same under the Acts of 1864 and 1867, provided 
that extensions were given when required in the busy 
season?—Certainly not; they already searcely work 
as long as that ; they do not: work. the hours allowed 
by the Act of 1874 as it is, they are within those 
hours. a 
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4138. You do nof think that it would be oppressive 
to the trades to make their legal hours the same as 
those now fixed for the textile manufactures ?—Cer- 
tainly not. 

4139. Do you think it would be practicable to 
require every child employed in labour to have a little 
book with the register of its birth and so forth, in 
order to dispense with the constant procuring of 
certificates ?—It would be practicable; I am afraid 
that it might lead to frauds by children passing them 
from one to the other. 

4140. But supposing the book was in the custody 
of the employer as long as the child was employed, it 
could not be used by more than one child ?—The elder 
brother who no longer requires the book might give 
it to the younger brother, I think. 

4141. Would there not be so evident a disparity in 
the agés that the fraud would be detected ?—It might 
not be so. 

4142. For instance, if the one brother was only a 
little older than the other, it would be available for so 
short a time to the younger that it would be hardly 
worth having; whereas if there was a great difference 
in their:ages it would be evident that there was fraud 
in it?—I do not know that there would be any serious 
objection on that ground. I think there would be 
some liability to fraud; that is all I can say on that 
point. 

4148. Still you would get rid of the surgical certifi- 
cates as far as possible ?—I would. 

4144. Do you think it is an evil that the surgeons 
are paid only for passing and not for examining. Is 
it not the case that the surgeons. only receive a fee for 
such children as\they pass, and do not receive a fee for 
those whom they reject ?—I really am not quite clear 
upon that point whether they do receive a fee or not. 
I think some of them are paid for examining. 

4145. That is when they are paid as for a visit P— 
They cannot legally claim it, but I rather think that 
they do charge it, it would be a grievance on the part 
of the certifying surgeon if he were not paid. 

4146. I observe it is stated that often many children 
are passed as old enough for employment who are 
really too young, and who are afterwards rejected by 
the sub-inspector ?— Yes, and of course that would be 
a grievance ; the manufacturer having paid the fee and 
got the child then to find that the surgical certificate 
was of no value. 

4147. If the surgical certificate is to be continued, 
do you think that the fee ought not to be given 
whether the child be passed or rejected ?—I think 
that if you have the certifying surgeons you must pay 
them, and I think that they ought to be paid for rejecting, 
because otherwise it would be a premium to them to 
be slack in passing children who are not of the proper 
age. Of course it would be an object to them always 
to pass the children. The certifying surgeon’s fee is 
really a small one for a visit. 

4148. I observe that you rather deprecate the em- 
ployment of local inspectors of a lower social grade, 
and that you state that in reply to a question in which 
you were asked to state your opinion as to the sufli- 
ciency of the present staff, and to offer any suggestions 
by which in your opinion it might be made more 
effective; but you then rather assumed that any further 
assistance which you might receive would be by offi- 
cers of a similar name as yourself but of a lower grade. 
Supposing, however, that the inspectors could be 
assisted where it was thought necessary by officers 
similar to the school board visitors, or intelligent 
constables, would it not be a very great assistanee to 
them to get information of systematic evasions of the 
Acts in any place >—I never thought that they would 
be called sub-inspectors of factories, but I have heard 
that the question has often been mooted of having 
inspectors of a lower grade, and on the whole I am 
against it. Ido not think they would have the same 
weight as we have, or receive the same attention. 

4149. Not if their duties were the same, but sup- 
posing their duties where wholly subordinated to 
yours, and they acted merely as your assistants and 
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informants, would it not assist you greatly in procuring 
the observance of the Acts in small establishments ?— 
It might do so in that case. 

‘4150. Are there not places where small establish- 
ments are very numerous and where you suspect that 
the Acts are evaded, but yet you have great difficulty 
in catching them in fact ?—I have no doubt that there 
are. In my own district I have a great number of 
small tailors who work in garrets, and different work- 
men who work in garrets, and certainly it is very 
difficult for me to keep any sort of control over them. 

4151. I have heard of it in some districts, and I am 
supposing that in many parts of your district you have 
a mass of small workshops where there is great temp- 
tation when the trade is brisk to work women and 
children longer hours than they are allowed, and I 
should like to know from you whether you can be- 
lieve that visits, which must be rare and occasional, 
can procure a proper observance of the Acts P—The 
workshops in my district are not so very numerous. We 
are really stronger in Birmingham than anywhere else, 
although we have not quite sufficient force. I think 
if the hours of work were made stricter, if they were 
tied down to work the proper hours I could control 
my own district, and I am not sure that I would not 
rather be without the bother of having to look after a 
subordinate of that kind. Ido not speak very confi- 
dently about it, and I know that in other districts it 
might be more desirable ; but on the whole Iam rather 
against it. 

4152. You think that if ‘there were fixed and well- 
known hours for all classes of workshops the. people 
would get more accustomed to them ?—Yes. 

4153. And you would hear of it more easily if they 
were exceeded ?—Much more easily. At present the 
hours are too vague; but even so we have been able 
in a great degree to control the hours, and I think if 
they were made fixed the workpeople would complain 
to us more, and we should be.able to control them. 

4154, Have you~had much difficulty from’ want of 
the right of entry into workshops where adult males 
only are employed ?—I have not experienced much, 
but I think that it has always been a difficulty in one’s 
way; one feels that one cannot demand entry ; we 
have not quite sufficient powers. 

4155. Is attendance at school compulsory all through 
your district ?—I have a small rural district where it. 
is not, but it is very small; it is only a radius of about 
three or four miles, in Worcestershire, where it is not 
compulsory. 

4156. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean that: it is 
not under a school board ?—No; it is not. There is 
a part called Balsall Heath,* a suburb of Birmingham, 
which has no school board, but I have not experienced 
any difficulty on account of that. Most of my district 
is under school boards. 

4157. Do you consider that the children attend 
school as regularly in that district as in others where a 
school board exists ?—There is not a great deal of 
manufacturing in Balsall Heath. I think they attend 
very fairly. 

4158. (Lord Balfour.) With regard to the millinery 
and dressmaking trades, I see you state that if the 
hours were more regulated, and there were a re- 
arrangement of the scale of remuneration, it would 
tend-to induce an increased supply of labour of a 
superior class; would not that point to this, that if the 
hours were shortened the class which are now employed: 
in those'trades would be thrown out of employment ? 
—No; Ido not think so at all, because they are ex- 
perienced hands, and the employers would not wish 
to lose them. 

4159. You mean that if the conditions of labour 
were made more easy more people would be attracted 
into the dressmaking trade >—Yes; I think so, ’ 

4160. With regard to the certificates, you recom- 
mend that the onus of proving a child’s age or his 
attendance at school should be either placed upon the 


* This is an error. ‘The King’s Heath school board’s 
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parent or upon the occupier of the factory, rather than 
on the inspector ? — Yes; certainly. ‘The onus of 
proving the child’s age should most decidedly be on 
the parent. 

4161. The reason that you have given for that is, 
that it is difficult for you to get the certificate in the 
ease of a child having moved from its place of birth to 
the place where he is to be employed ?—Yes; and 
even in a town you cannot always find out in what 
part of the town the birth is registered, and sometimes 
it is not registered at all. 

- 4162. How would you recommend that the parent 
should prove the age of his child; would not it be 
equally expensive for him to do it as it would be for 
the occupier of a factory ?—He can do it because he 
knows where the child was born, and where it is 
registered, but I cannot find that out very often. 

- 4168. You would put the onus of supplying the 
certificate, which would probably in most cases cost 1s., 
upon the parent ?—Yes. 

4164. Do you not think that that would be rather 
a hardship ?—I think that it might be given to the 
parents at a small expense because they can state 
where the birth was, and the registrar can easily find 
it, and I would compel him to give it for a small fee, 
or even gratuitously. I think it is worth consideration 


' whether it should not be given gratuitously, but I 


should recommend a small fee in preference to its being 
gratuitous. I think it might be reduced to 6d. for 
parents. I would not reduce it for us, because we 
cannot state the age within two or three years, and it 
would give the registrar a great deal of trouble search- 
ing the register; but the parents could state the exact 
date of birth, and the registrar could find it with very 
little difficulty, and I think that 6d. would be a sufficient 


remuneration. ; 


4165. I understand you to recommend that errand 
boys employed in what we term laborious errands 
should be controlled and placed under regulation ?— 
Yes; I do think so. 

4166. How would you propose to enforce the law in 
that case supposing it to be passed ?—If the definition 
of “employment ” included carrying work from one 
factory to another, instead of as it now is only manual 
labour performed ‘in the factory, I think that would 
answer the purpose. Whenever I see a boy carrying 
gun barrels through the street, of course he is employed, 
and I can come down upon him if he is employed more 
than the proper hours; and of course if he is not 
going to school I could summon his parent. 

4167. How do you know that he has been employed 
in carrying two, three, or four loads ?—I should have 
to question him and ascertain as well as I could the 
number of hours he has been employed in this work. 
We have to get our information from the children and 
other workers. I should question him to ascertain how 
many hours he had been employed in carrying those 
barrels about; and if he was employed more than the 
hours allowed I would proceed against the parent and 
the employer both. : 

4168. Do you think that he would criminate the 
parent and the employer to you ?—Yes. 

4169. (Chairman.) If there was.a notice in his 
workshop of what hours were being worked, you would 
find out at once whether he was within those hours or 
not? —If they were only allowed to work either 
morning or affernoon, and if you found him working 
both, there would be a clear case; but if they were 


allowed to work both morning and afternoon there 


would be more difficulty. You would have to question 
the boy closely and ascertain what number of hours he 
had been at work, and there would be some little 
diffieulty in doing that. 

4170. That is why I asked the question whether 
there would not be almost certain evasions if you al- 
lowed work both before and after school ?—There is a 
danger of that; but at present under the Workshops 
Act they may work both morning and afternoon. I 
do not believe there is much excess of the hours 
allowed, 64 hours ; but then that is because they can- 

There would be more danger 
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if the number of hours of work were lowered to five 
hours. At present, if they attend school the proper 
number of hours, they, working from 8 in the morn- 
ing till 6 or 7 at night, cannot very much exceed the 
proper hours. 

4171. But at the present moment, they work in a 
workshop at any time between 6 in the morning and 
8 at night ?—They may, but the usual hours are from 
8 to 7 in workshops. 

4172. (Lord Balfour.) You say, do you not, that 
there are very few children employed under the age 
of 10 in your district >—Very few. 

4173. Is that due to the action of the school boards? 
—No; they never were employed before that age, 
they are not suitable for the Birmingham trade so 
young. 

4174. And the number is not increasing, show- 
ing that there is no tendency to increase ?—None 
whatever. 

4175. I see you recommend the abolition of registers 
of young persons, and would only require a register of 
children to be kept where there were more than five 
children employed. Why would you draw the line at 
five ; is not that perpetuating the distinction between 
factories and workshops ?—No; they would be all 
factories, and all under the same regulations; but 
where there are a number of children in a factory, if 
there were no register kept, you might be puzzled to 
know who were half-timers; and it would be conve- 
nient for the purpose of knowing who were half-timers 
and who were full timers, and to distinguish them. 
Where there were only five, I think there would be no 
occasion to have a register. You would be able to pick 
out the few half-timers that there were. 

4176. (Mr. Brand.) I see you have only two fac- 
tories under the Act of 1874 in your district >—That 
is all. 

4177. Are there many women employed in those 
two factories ’—There are in one; it is a very large 
factory, rope works, and there are a great number em- 
ployed there. In the other case it is not a very large 
place ; there may be 10 or 12 women employed there, 
or perhaps as many as 15, but it is not a large place ; 
it is a coach lace place. 

4178. What effect has the shortening of the hours 
of labour, by the Act of 1874, had upon the work of 
those women ?—It has not interfered, I think, in the 
least. The manager of the rope works tells me that 
it has not interfered with them in the least. 

' 4179. They have notin your experience suffered 
any reduction in wages >—No. 

4180. Have you heard at all from the women any 
opinion with regard to the Act of 1874 ?—I have not; 
it has been so short a time in operation, and I do not 
happen to have gone very much into that factory, or 
talked to the women very much about it; but I have 
not heard of any complaint of any kind. 

4181. Would you just state what are the number of 
hours weekly which are worked under the Act of 1874, 
and the number of hours that may be worked under 
the Act of 1867 per week >—Under the Act of 1867, 
they can work 60 hours a week} under the Act of 
1874 by requiring an extra half hour for meals, I sup- 
pose it shortens it five or six half hours. 

4182. That would bring it to about 56} hours ?— 
sWES) | 

4183. Do you not think that such a reduction in the 
hours of labour as you propose, that is to say, reducing 
the hours of labour from the 60 hours per week which 
can be worked under the Act of 1867, to the 564 
hours per week which may be worked under jthe Act 
of 1874, might be prejudicial to some of the employed 
in Birmingham '—It cannot be so, because they do 
not work 56 hours at present ; they work less than the 
hours allowed by the Act of 1874 at present. 

4184. What are the other regulations in the Act of 
1874; are there regulations as to the spell of work ? 
—The spell of work, or the 4} hours clause, would be 
most awkward in Birmingham, because they work 
very short hours ; they work very commonly from 8 to 
6, and they work from 8 in the morning till 1 without 
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any cessation, without any formal stoppage of work, 
and therefore that would be interfered. with by the 
44 hours clause of the Act of 1874. 

‘4185. In the workshops here is the majority of the 
workers composed of male or female workers ?—In 
the workshops I should say the males would be in 
excess. t ¥n 


4186. Would not. it therefore be likely in your . 


opinion to injure the women and the girls who are 
employed if you reduced their hours of labour or 
restricted them materially in workshops, and to lead to 
a substitution of male labour for that of women ?— 
I do not think that that effect would be caused The 
hours already are very moderate. The usual hours 
are 8 to 7, but the application of the 1874 Act would 
not shorten the hours. 


4187, I am not speaking only of shortening the 


hours of labour, but also of the spell of work; and 
further than that what you suggest in your paper of 
the restriction to. 6 p.m. ?—The restriction to 6 in 
workshops might shorten the hours fer women’s and 
young persons’ labour a little, but it is found that they 
do as much work in factories, and when that change 
was made in them there was no great inconvenience 
felt. 

4188. Is there not this difference between the tex- 
tile factories and the workshops which we are speaking 
of now, that in textile factories it has been the custom 
for women to come in at 6 in the morning, and that 
6 and 6 are the hours which are regulariy worked in 
textile factories ?—I understand that that is the case. 

4189. But. on the other hand in.those workshops a 
great many women do not come till 8 in the morning? 
—Yes, that is the case. : 

4190. And they now work from 8 to 7 ?—Yes. 

4191. If you made it compulsory upon them only: to 
work till 6 do you think they would come any earlier 
in the morning >—A great many would not. 

4192. Therefore the Act of 1874 would not, in your 
opinion, be applicable to workshops in Birmingham ? 
—That would not exactly be the effect of the Act of 
1874. The Act. of 1874 would not limit them to 
leaving at 6. 

4193. The Act of 1874 ‘would, coupled with the 
proposal which you.make in your paper, in which you 
use very strong language indeed with regard to that, 
for in your paper you say, ‘‘ The option given by the 
“ Factory Act of 1874 to work either 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 
“ in summer, I would deprecate most strongly: as 
“ being a retrograde step in factory legislation.” I 
wish to know what the effect would be of applying the 
Factory Act of 1874 by not allowing them to goon 
till 7 at night ?-—The effect of it would be that they 
would work from 8 to 6 as they do in many factories, 
I believe. 

4194. If they only worked from 8 till 6, which 
would be a considerable reduction in the hours of 
labour, do not you think that that would lead to a sub- 
stitution of male labour for women’s labour in a great 
many places of work ?—Certainly not. , 


4195. Can you give your reasons for thinking that ? 


—I do not believe that it would so interfere with the 
women’s labour as to necessitate anything of the kind. 

4196. Is it your opinion then that they would pro- 
duce as much in the shorter hours of labour as they 
now produce in the comparatively long hours ?—Quite 
as much; and they would earn as much in wages. 

4197, Speaking of school attendance, do you think 
that your duties would be considerably lightened, and 
that you might be able thoroughly to inspect all the 
workshops in a district, if the duty of enforcing the 
school attendance of. children were handed over to the 
school authorities ?—It would lighten our work very 
much indeed. 

4198. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think you have been 
employed in this district upwards of seven years ?— 
Yes, I have. 

4199. Do you consider. that during that time you 
have had an opportunity of inspecting the great bulk 
of all the workshops under your charge >—Yes, I have. 

4200. I suppose that. you allow. occasionally a:con- 
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siderable interval. to.elapse: between the inspection of 


the same workshop ?—It.. must; necessarily be a very 
long interval, unless there is.any particular reasom for 
my revisiting it. My system simply is to go when I 
think inspection is necessary, and occasionally I do go 
thoroughly through a. street and go through every 
workshop ; but, as a rule, I merely go'to' those places 
where children are employed, and which are likely to 
require looking after. . el Gere 

4201. Do you consider that where closing at 6 
o’clock has been adopted. by employers the attendance 
of children and young persons at the night schools has 
largely increased of late ?—It wasso when the Act first: 
came in; the attendance at the night schools increased. 
very much. I paid particular attention to that point 
and got. the numbers, ‘and found that they increased 
very much indeed, I. took. great:trouble to get the 
employers to try and get the young people to go; but 
since the Education Act’ came in, I think there has 
been some little degree of, neglect’ of the night schools: 
I think so much attention is not paid to them now. I 
suppose that people think that they aré. not. so neces- 
sary ; but I must say that I donot agree with them. I 
think that they are very necessary for adults, and for 
big boys who are past the limit of the Education Act. 

4202. Do you think that the one hour between 
6 and 7 makes a very great difference in the attend= 
ance at the night schools ?—No,; because. a night 
school is chiefly open: in winter, when they can work 
till 7 in factories, and we find they do not leave at 6. 
In the greater part of the year, when the night’school 
is open, they do not get away till :7; but I think that 
if they get away early it is a beneficial thing to allow 
them to get to the classes of the Midland Institute, and 
other kindred institutions. 

4208. And that applies to both summer and winter ? 
— Yes. 

4204. I see that-in your report you speak very 
strongly as to the adoption. of a law compelling all 
employers in shops to close at a given hour, and an 
earlier hour than is at. present adopted. What is the 


latest hour that you would recommend for closing in’ 


shops, or that you think would be practicable to carry 
out ?—I should hardly like to offer any opinion upon 
that. I have not considered the subject very carefully. 
Speaking at random, I. would say 7 or 8 o’clock at 
night for young persons and females, but I donot wish 
to offer any very decided opinion about it. 

4205. Do you think from the attention which you 
have been able to give to the subject that it would be 
practicable to close all shops at 8 o’clock ?—I think 
quite so; provision shops perhaps might be allowed 
to be open to a later hour than that. 

4206. We have had it in evidence that’ in the case 
of the metropolis the closing of the shops now before 
11 and 12 on Saturday night would be attended with 
considerable hardship to the working classes ; do you 
think that the circumstances are hardly the same in 
Birmingham ?—I cannot believe that: people can want 
to go shopping so late as that. neoregyy 

4207. I am speaking more particularly of provision 
shops ?—They should no doubt be allowed a little 
later hour than others ; I cannot imagine their requir- 
ing to be so late as that, considering: that asa rule 
work. ceases on-Saturday at mid-day, and to imagine 
that’ people have no time to make their purchases 
before 11 is ridiculous. - 

4208. You think therefore that if all provision 
shops were closed at 8 or 9 on Saturday, the working 
classes would accommodate themselves to the hour 
and would layin their stock of provisions at an earlier 
hour in the day ?—I think they would. 

* 4209. I think you have stated that you have the 
right to enter a house where a single individual onl 
is employed in a trade; have you already used that 
right ?-—I have. 

4210. In many cases ?—Frequently. |» soa 

4211. Have you found many cases in which the 
hours of meal time in workshops are curtailed and 
infringed upon by employers ?—No, I have not. «|» 

4212, Do you. think it would be: practicable to fix 
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the time for dining in workshops as between 12 and 2, 
and let employers choose their hour, either between 
\12 and\1,or: between 1 and 2 for dining ?—I think it 
would be most inconvenient. to-make any regulations 
which would alter the dinner hour from 1 to. 2. You 
would have young persons going home from their 
workshops at 12 or half-past 12 for dinner, and the 
mother would not get home to give them their dinner 
till 1, and the dinner would not be ready till a quarter 
_past:1,so that they would only have a quarter of an 
hour in which to eat it and get back to work. I think 
that the dinner hourds:so firmly fixed from 1 to 2 that 
it would be very unwise to interfere with it in any 
way. - ~— Boo di j 
4918, Is ‘the ‘dinner® hour invariably from. 1. to 2, 
speaking now of workshops in particular ?—Invariably. 
‘When I say invariably there is:a large gun’ factory 
and a small arms factory at: Small Heath where the 
people have dinner from:12 to 1, but Icould mention 
‘almost: the few cases in which they have their dinner 
‘at that time; it:is invariably from 1 to 2.: 
» 4214. And do you.think that any relaxation of that 
‘hour, or rendering it: optional as between 12 and 1, 
or 1 and 2, would be attended with very great 
inconvenience ?—I do. 
+ 42¥5. (Mr. Brand.) When'I put those questions to 
you as to the substitution of male for female labour, 
you will understand that I merely meant them to 
apply to those cases.where male labour could effectively 
supply the labour of women ?—Yes. I quite under- 
stood it So. Wk ph | 
4216. Are there’some labours where that cannot 
‘be done ?—I do not think it canbe the case to any 
‘amounbe Wit arint l age To wi 
4217. Under the Workshops Act you have power 
‘to inquire into the condition of all workshops: as 
touching any: matters within the provisions of the 
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Workshop Act. or.the Sanitary Act of 1866 >with 
regard to their sanitary condition, but you’ have no 
power to enforce that Act, have you ?—None what- 
ever. 


4218. What is your mode of procedure if you find 
a workshop unhealthy ?—If it wants ventilation, I can 
merely recommend it to be done. I tell them they 
must do it; they must ventilate the shop, and. they 
generally do it, but I really have no power to enforce 
it. As regards lime-washing, I just send a note to 
the inspector of nuisances, saying that such and such 
a shop requires lime-washing. Other sanitary matters 
T mention also to the sanitary inspector. 

4219. Do you find that the local autnorities carry 
out your recommendations p—Yes; they are very active 
in doing anything that-I recommend. 


4220. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you found any 
general inclination on the part of employers to keep 
just below the line of 50 hands, so as to escape the 
provisions of the Factory Act ?—No; I only know of 
one instance. It generally would cause too much in- 
convenience to do so. I think that very often people 
would be inclined to do so if they could do it without 
inconvenience, but it is generally inconvenient to 
reduce their numbers. 

4221. Would there be any special inconvenience 
as between employing 50 hands and 49 ?—None at 
all; but there may be a good many firms just on the 
border, and if they had 55 or 56 they would not like 
to dispense with eight or 10 hands in order to get 
below the number. That would cause inconvenience 
very often. ‘That is a point upon which my colleague 
can tell you more than I, as he has more large work- 
shops. 

4222. As far as your own experience goes, you can 
only know of one solitary instance ?— Only one. 


The witness withdrew. 


J. P. Hunt, Henry SumMernity, Davip Groucutt, Grorer Apams, WittiaM FarnwortH, WILLIAM 
; eae. Hatton, and JAMEs Souty, Hsqs., examined. 


_« 4223. (Chairman to Mr. Hunt.) Will you state to 
the Commission the particular points which you wish 
to bring to our- notice ?—I have not prepared any 
evidence. I ‘have practically nothing to say. I am 
‘sitting here simply willing to answer any questions 
that you like to.ask. 9 6 
4224. (To Mr. Groucutt.) What number of em- 
ployers do you represent ?—About 75. 
4225. About what number of persons do you sup- 
pose the members of the association of employers >— 
More than 150,000 ;. at any rate the larger proportion 
of the iron works. vi eras 
4226. What would you like to. state to the Commis- 
sion ?>—In the first place I have had long experience 
in the iron trade, haying been brought up.in it. Iam 
a large employer of labour, and I am one of the com- 
mittee belonging to the iron trade. I have often gone 


over this Act of Parliament, which I believe is very. 


injurious, and more so to the working classes even 
than to ourselves. 


4227. Are you now speaking of the Act of 1867 ?— 
Yes, the late Act under which boys cannot commence 
work till they are 13:years of age in iron works. In 
this large and important district of iron manufacturing, 
Lam in the midst of it, and I see a great deal of it, 
_and I have often spoken about it. I-am going to refer 
now more particularly to the parents of large families, 
which I hope the Commission will take particular 
notice*of. There are families in. my employ whose 
parents haye seven or eight children, and none of those 
children, although ‘they may be all boys, or part of 
them boys, can*commence work in our iron manu- 
facture until they are 13. years of age. It: appears to 
me that if a man’who earns 24s. aweek has seven or 
eight children to «payfor, 24s. is ‘a: very small. amount 
for seven or eight children and the two parents to live 
upon. This father: may have two or three boys from 
10 to 138;-who cannot commence till they are 13 ; they 


. 


must be fully 13, because the doctor comes with the 
inspector to examine the age of each boy before we 
dare employ him in any of our mills. If those two or 
three boys from 10 to 12 and 13 years of age were in 
our works those two or three boys would get from 8s. 
to 10s. a week each, which would increase their fatner’s 
income from 24s..a week to 27. 4s. or 21. 5s. a week: 
and that looks to me to be a very hard case indeed for 
parents having those families. The law says, You 
cannot put any of those boys to work till they are 
13 years of age. You must grapple with them, and 
work for them as well as you can. And really and 
truly in’ my opinion it is putting this man in as bad a 
position as a pauper of the parish, for the boys are 
willing to work, and the work we should put them to 
is very light. I contend myself that at 10 or 11 years 
of age a strong boy ought to goto work, and I may 
state that your humble servant commenced at eight years 
of age on full time, and my father, I believe, com- 
menced at eight, and I am not ashamed to say it. I 
believe that all our managers and all my principal 
workmen commenced from eight to nine years of age, 
and I. believe that this country has become a very 
important one in consequence of commencing at a 
proper age, so that we properly learned our business. 
4228. (Mr. Brand.) At what time can you employ 
them half-time >—We have no such thing as half-time 


‘in-our works, they are all on full time; we cannot 


employ them half-time ; we have tried it, but we work 
in heats and it cannot be brought in at all ; we have 
tried it over and over again. 

4229. ( Chairman.) Of course the Commission will 
hear any statement that you may make, speaking on 
behalf of your association, and we will give it full con- 
sideration, but you can hardly think that Parliament 
will reverse the legislation of all these years and allow 
a child ‘tobe worked full time at an earlier age ; of 
course to enter into argument with you upon the sub- 
ject would be: to reproduce the debates that. have taken 
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place in Parliament year after year ?—I am afraid that 
in Parliament they do not hear practical men. 

4230. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I should like to ask ‘you 
how is it that you cannot employ children on half- 
time; why is it that there is no half-time employment 
in the iron trade ?—In the first place the furnace is 
kept on at very great expense with regard to fuel. 
Supposing we were to have 10 or a dozen or 20 boys 
in a mill, and one half of those boys did not come at 
the middle of the day and the others went away, we 
should lose all the profit in the shape of the fuel 
which the furnaces had got. We have tried it over 
and over again, but we find it a failure, we cannot 
do it. 

(Mr. Hunt.) The heats in an iron work are not 
definite as to time. The men have to be at hand 
watching continually. If a boy were said to leave at 
12 or 1 or any time, the chances are that it would be 
in the midst of his work, that cannot be broken off. 
If he had an opportunity of leaving, he probably 
would run away and leave the thing half finished. 
J think that to any one conversant with the working 
of iron works it is clear on the face of it that half- 
time is not applicable. Sometimes there are hours 
together when the boys do not work at all, and some- 
times they have to work a half or three quarters of 
an hour or an hour very hard indeed, and at other 
times they are almost idle. So that it is not as it is 
in a factory with looms or anything of that sort, where 
when a bell rings the thing stops; we do not stop; 
it is a continuous process from morning till night. 

4231. In factories it is entirely in consequence of 
your being unable to work boys as half-timers that 
this 13 years restriction has been passed, is not that 
so P—That must be so. 

4232. (Chairman.) I observe that the factory sub- 
inspector from your district reports that the half- 
timers are practically expelled from the forges owing 
to the work being carried on during the night, so that 
ina district where iron mills abound boys between 
the ages of 18 and 18 are never to be met with in 
sufficient number to meet the demand, and that the 
wages are unusually high; that is where the shoe 
pinches ?—-Yes; the fact is that.for the last two or 
three years I am within the mark in saying that we 
have had very great difficulty in getting boys at all. 
The boys in iron works were taken early previous to 
the, Acts applying to iron works. Since the Acts 
came into force we have generally found that we have 
had applications from boys to work early, but we have 
refused in consequence of the age, and we do not get 
them again ; they drift off somewhere else. 

4233. (Sir C. Du Cane.) That points to their 
taking employment in other branches of industry >— 
Yes, there is very little doubt about it, that we do not 
get boys again who offer themselves early but cannot 
be taken. The managers tell us it is idle ever telling 
those boys to come back again in six months, 

4234. (To Mr. Groucutt.) If they, get employed 
in other branches of industry the hardship upon the 
parents can hardly be so great as you have stated >— 
In our immediate district there is no particular manu- 
facture which occupies boys I think. My experience 
has been this, that when we have found that those 
boys are generally employed by our men as rollers 
under us, the ironmasters; we do not employ them 
generally directly, they employ them in my works ; I 
believe when we are in full operation, when trade is 
good, we employ, my manager tells me, about 100. or 
120 or 180 boys ; many of those boys we have found 
to have been 12 years of age, and rather than have 
any trouble with the law we have got rid of boys at 
the works, and kept strictly to the law. Some of the 
parents have come to me and told my manager, and 
have cried bitterly about it, and the poor boys also. 
They say, ‘‘ Those boys were getting us something like 
“ 8s. or 10s. a week each, you discharge my boys and 
“ what is to become of us.” In some cases they are 
the sons of widows. 

4235. (Chairman to Mr. Adams.) What time are 


‘doubt that the majority of them are. 
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your boys of 13 and upwards working ?—Practically 
half-time. 
4236. Will you give me now the hours a week that 


‘they are attending ?—It is impossible to give exact 


hours in the week. 

(Mr. Hunt.) The work is intermittent. They are 
called in to their work for an hour or two together in 
some branches and have very hard work for a time, 
and then it is practically a period of rest, and that 
goes on for 12 hours. That is to say, they are on 
the ground 12 hours. 

4287. Then boys of 138 come on your works and — 
are employed for 12 hours when required, and then 
when they go off another shift come on ?—Yes. 

4238. At what hour does the shift change ?—At 6 
in the morning and 6 in the evening. 
- 4239. You gentlemen contend that 13 is too high 

an age for such work to commence ? 

(Mr. Groucutt.) I say so, for this reason, not be- 
cause they are too young or too old,but in my opinion 
they have not time to learn their business. We do 
not get those boys bound to us. If a boy comes at 
13 years of age andif he is astrong boy in two or 
three years from that time he is a man. The fact 
is, he has only two or three years in which to learn 
his business ; and neither the man who employs him | 
nor the ironmaster himself can say to this boy, you 
must work on another year or two. He goes where 
he likes and he gets a better wage. 

4240. Is it impossible to change the shifts oftener, 
that is to say, is it impossible to work half-timers, to 
have boys for six hours >—That would be possible if we 
had sufficient boys, but the law says you cannot employ 
a boy till he-is 11 years of age, I think it is, as a half- 
timer, and we have not got sufficient. : 

4241. The population does not increase fast enough ? 


—No, it is extraordinary, and by this law taking away 


boys from us we have to put men to do lots of boys’ 
work. In my place there are-lots of men actually doing 
boys’ work which is quite easy, and it is making the 
labour really and truly rather scarce with us. 

4242. (Str C. Du Cane.) If this concession was 
granted to'you how would you propose to educate a 
boy after the age of 11 years, would not his. education 
practically cease from that moment ?—I boast of being 
an Englishman and a Staffordshireman, and I can only 
say this, that I believe we are the greatest nation in the 
world of manufacturers ; some people believe this law is 
going to make us a better manufacturing district and a 
better manufacturing people, but I do not believe it is. 
I believe that we are going to deteriorate instead of 
increase. If you begin with a lad of 13 or 14 years of 
age if he is a big youth he will never work well. They 
keep him till he is nearly a man he would never work 
at all. I should be very glad if the Commission could 
extend its borders and examine some of the working 
class upon it. I think they would find that my opinions 
would be verified and strengthened. 

4243. (Mr. Brand.) May I ask whether your work- 
men are of the same opinion as you are ?—I have no 
I could have 
brought some of my workmen here with their families, 
who would have stated just what I state. 

4244, They are represented, most of them, by associa- 
tion, are they not >—They are, no doubt, most of them. 

4245. It will be open to them, of course, to offer 
evidence?—It would; but I very much question 
whether the greater part of them would like any 
more hours of work taken in the course of the day. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) With reference to the education of 
boys up to 12 years of age, perhaps it may be worth 
your knowing that I myself commenced to work at 
9 years and 6 months 6ld. I have been engaged now 
in iron works 389 years. I worked as an under 
shingler in an ironworks until I became capable of 
taking a fore-hand situation, which I did at 18 years 
of age. I was then what may be termed a fore-hand 
shingler. Since that time, from the age of 18 till 
10 years ago, up to 38 years of age, I was engaged as 
a shingler. Now that this question of education is 
raised, I may state that since I was 30 years of age 
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I have taken a Society of Arts certificate, and also 
an honourable mention from the Government Science 
and Art Department; and on the other side, I may say 
that in the case of those that have gone to school till 
they are 13 years of age, I find that their habits, from 
being thrown together so much in the district, are 
become, I may say, somewhat loose and dissipated, and 
instead of being educated properly, they go to school 
and are just drilled in their elementary education, but 
as'to their application of it afterwards, in the case of 
those whom I have come into contact with, I have taken 
some trouble in testing their education and the root 
which it has got, and I find that it is practically of no 
use to them, that they do not appear to know how to 
apply it ; whereas in the case of those who have gone 
to school till they are about 10, and have taken an 
interest in it themselves, there are facilities in the neigh- 
bourhood for them to improve themselves. 

(Mr. Hunt.) I think I should be right in making the 
remark that as to most of this evidence you may take 
it as making an objection to any increase in the age. 

4246. ( Chairman.) I expected that you were coming 
to defend your existing privileges, but hitherto you 
have been asking for a repeal of the Act ?—The feel- 
ing is very strong in this country against the Factory 
Act as regards age; that it was a mistaken movement 
fixing the age at 13. - 

4247. Even so far as the Act in 1867 went ?—Yes, 
that is where the boys commence at 13. As a rule, I 
think I may say that hitherto boys have been taken 
very young into the ironworks, and have been put to 
light work, but they get accustomed to the heat, and 
accustonied to the work, and generally they are very 
much more available afterwards for the heavier work. 
‘Now they are obliged to be taken and put to heavy 
work young and fresh at once, and they are awkward 
at it. But practically, I presume, it will amount to 
what I say, that our evidence given to-day must be 
taken as against any proposed increase of the age. 

_ 4248, I do not think that it has ever been thought 

an open question that there should be any repeal of 
the factory legislation, and last session an Act was 
passed which, whilst it did give certain facilities which 
are found convenient in the administration of the law, 
certainly was a considerable step in advance, inasmuch 
as it shortened still more the hours of labour, and 
raised the age to 14 for all textile manufactures ; it 
was a question then whether more trades and indus- 
tries should be included, but that was postponed, and 
this year when some gentlemen in Parliament wished 
to extend the Act of 1874 further, a Commission of 
inquiry was issued, and therefore I think it must be 
taken that our inquiry is rather with a view to esta- 
blish whether the Act of 1867 and the other Acts 
should be levelled up to that of 1874. I do not think 
that Parliament is likely to reverse this legislation ?— 
That is just the point which I take, that it is no use 
our going back again. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) Supposing there is evidence 
given you showing what the effect of the working 
up to the present Act would be, and that it would be 
a greater evil still to increase it and to put on the 
other year, our evidence now given is with a view to 
show that even the existing law is too hard, and not at 
all beneficial. 

4249. But some other members of the Commission 
think, and I do also, that it really is going rather 
beyond our duty to enter into any argument as to the 
advantage of education, I think that in this year of 
grace, after the important Acts that have been passed 
in the last few years, we can hardly enter into that as 
an open question /—But from practical men, who 
were brought up before the Education Act was passed, 
I think that you may perhaps take evidence of some as 
to whether they have lost anything, or whether they 
are not as good as the present generation. 

4250, Everybody knows that some men have risen 
to great eminence in spite of the want of education, 
but really we cannot enter into that question ; does 
Mr. Groucutt wish to say anything on this point? 

(Mr, Groucutt.) 1 rather go beyond what Mr. Hunt 


has said, and I state that I belong to a practical family 
of the very largest ironmasters in the district; and I 
believe that all my family and all my managers think 
that the best men that we have, both in coal works and 
in iron works, commenced about 8 or 9 years of age. 
It is a very great question to me, indeed, whether the 
same prosperity of this country is going to continue 
under the present existing law as it hitherto has done. 

4251. (Mr. Brand.) Do you employ many boys at 
night in your works ?—We should employ, perhaps, 
three-fourths out of the whole lot that we employ, at 
nights; that is, three-fourths on alternate weeks; but 
they do not work above four or five days a week. We 
never work above five days. 

4252. Would it be very injurious to your trade if 
the age at which boys might be employed at night was 
raised to 16 ?—I think it would be injurious. 

4253. Do you think that the present system of night 
working is injurious to the health of the boys ?—Not 
at all. 

(Mr. Hunt.) I rather want to try to explain our 
position with regard to boys. We find we cannot 
get boys at the advanced age to take to the harder part 
of the work ; they are obliged to be brought into the 
work. Hitherto, that is to say, before the passing of 
the Act, the custom was to bring them into the work 
very early, and then when they got strong enough they 
were made under hand-puddlers and soon. Practically 
we can get no boys who arrive at the age and strength 
at which they are fit to become under hand-puddlers, 
we cannot get them to take to it. The early age inured 
them to the heat of the work, and the manner of the 
work, and they were ready to take to it. But in the 
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greater part of the iron trade at this moment in Stafford- - 


shire they have no boys of 15 to 17 fit for under hand- 
puddlers, we cannot get them. 

4254. (Chairman.) A great part of puddling is now 
done by machinery, is it not ?—But very little. 

(Mr. Groucutt.) In our day it used to be done 
by hand; it is all done by hand in Staffordshire. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) I may state that I myself com- 
menced at under hand-puddling at 12 years of age, and 
I then received 1s. 2d. a day, and we had this time to 
train our lads for it, but they are now become very scarce 
indeed. ‘There is great difficulty in getting hands at all 
to perform that work between even 15 and 16, and the 
reason is because commencing work before I was 10 
years of age I became thoroughly inured to it. There 
is no real physical difficulty in the matter, once having 
become accustomed to the heat. The notion is more 
than the labour. A boy introduced into some part 
of the work at 16 years of age could not do it as 
well as a boy of nine or 10 years could. Now we 
have him coming “at 13 to do that work which I was 
doing at 10 years of age. He would not be so apt 
at it, neither would he like it so well on. account of 
his having been accustomed to indifference and list- 
lessness for the last three years. The great difficulty 
that we have now is to get boys who are.capable of 
working as under hand-puddlers, and even now that 
we are paying 4s. per day for what I was paid 1s. 2d. 
We have furnaces standing idle, and we cannot get 
boys to do it at 4s. a day, which I entirely attribute to 
our not being permitted to have boys under 13. 

4255. We may take it then that your evidence is 
that the present law presses hardly upon you, render- 
ing it very difficult for you to supply the boy labour 
that you require, and you strongly deprecate any ad- 
yance upon the age of boys ?—Yes, that is the point. 

4256. (To Mr. Hunt.) Is there any other point that 
you wish to bring before the Commission ?—The only 
other point is as to Good Friday ; that seems to be a 
moot question which is scarcely understood, and we 
wish to have it distinct and clear; some of us are in 
the habit of stopping on Good Friday and others are 
working. 

4257. I understand that you wish Good Friday not 
to be insisted on, because in continuous processes it 
breaks in inconveniently upon those processes ? — 
Practically it stops work on the Thursday ; and we 
should never light the fires for two or three days. 
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4258. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do’ I understand you to 
say that some do close on Good Friday, and some do 
not ?—Yes, I am speaking now of the whole custom 
of the district. 

4259. I suppose rather than that it should be left 
optional, you would have it compulsory on ‘all to 
close ? 


(Mr. Groucutt.) I do not think that all the iron-. 


masters and manufacturers close on Good Friday. .My 
firm burns 400 tons of coal a day, and now if ‘we were 
to put those furnaces to stand at 6 o’clock, what a 
serious loss it would be. ‘It is just letting our furnaces 
stand, for which we can see no earthly good. ‘There 
are some who burn considerably more coal than I do, 
and the associated masters think that it is no good 
either to the mind or the body. In fact we believe 
that many boys run wild on the Good Friday, and 
that there is more mischief done than on any other 
days. 

4260. Possibly you would prefer to give them a 
holiday on Saturday ?—They have it on Monday. * 

(Mr. Hunt.) Practically we give too many holidays. 
Our men and boys suffer from excess of idle days. We 
seldom work on Monday, and Tuesday and Wednes- 
day are very often in a number of works idle days. 
There are complaints on the part of the men of course, 
that their earnings are too low, and that they have too 
many holidays. I may observe that when we light we 
like to go on till the end of the week. The furnaces 
go out on the Saturday night, and they are lighted 
again, as it may be to last probably for the next week 
on Monday, or Tuesday, or Wednesday, and therefore 
the Friday holiday pinches more than any other day 
in the week would do. ' 

(Mr. Hatton.) Practically so far as the trade which 
I represent is concerned we close our works on the 
Thursday night before Good Friday, and therefore it 
gives us for the week before Easter, in fact, but three 
days’ employment, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
for we close our works for Friday, and it does not pay 
to start them again on Saturday for a half day. We 
would strongly urge that the Good Friday holiday 
should not be enforced. And besides it is not a popular 
holiday with the working people. They do not want 
it, and they do not know what to do with it; they 
simply loiter away their time and go to public-houses. 
It is not a holiday on which there are excursions to 
take them out or a day of ordinary amusements. They 
prefer taking their holidays in Easter week, and as 
Mr. Hunt has just said, they take an excess of holi- 
days. In my own works our workmen have at least 
30 whole days in the year exclusive of the holidays 
which are the result of accident, or the stoppage of the 
works from causes over which we have no control, but 
voluntarily they take at least 30 holidays a year.. We 
would ‘strongly urge that the Good Friday holiday 
should not be enforced. 

(Mr. Groucutt.) There are a great many breakages 
in those large iron works, and we are put to a stand 
for whole weeks together in the mill, and. it is a very 
expensive and unfortunate thing for the masters and 
the men themselves.to have all those people idle until 
a new wheel or a new piece of machinery is put right 
again. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) There is another argument with 
reference to the Good Friday holiday. There is a 
certain amount of coal always used every week or 
getting the furnaces hot, and that is a dead loss if the 
work is brought to a stand; so that after getting the 
furnacés up in an iron works we always like to get all 
that we can ‘out of those furnaces before we let them 
out again. If we stop work on Thursday night there’ 
is practically only three days’ work that week ; and it 
is not worth beginning on the Tuesday morning, and 
stop again on Thursday night, then the following week 
being Easter week there is another very short week, 
because, being the Haster holidays, the workmen will 


not begin till the Wednesday night or Thursday morn- 


img, so that we have two short weeks, and consequently 
great loss ou account of haying to get up the furnaces 
tor two weeks for only about one week’s work, whereas 
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if the ‘holiday were abolished we could work on Friday 
and Saturday in the week’ before Haster. oar 

4261. (To Mr. Solly.) Do you confirm the statement 
of these gentlemen that any advance upon the age of 
13 for whole time would be injurious to your trade ?— 
I do decidedly. tala 

4262. Do you think that working boys at night is 
necessary to your business ?— Absolutely necessary. 
With respect to the Good Friday holiday, I think it is 
extremely desirable that it should be ‘stopped, and 
should not be enforced as a holiday for several reasons. 
It entails great ‘loss upon the proprietors of works, and 
a great amount of coal is wasted ; but when a work is 
on and they substitute the labour of men for that of 
boys it can only be partially done. The boys are 
thrown out of work, and ‘they only waste their time, 
doing very much worse than if they were at work. 
They come and hang about the works and play at pitch 
and toss. They do not know what to do with them- 
selves, as they do not employ their time in any rational 
amusement. It is not a holiday on which they can go 
out on any excursion, or go to church or chapel ; they 
simply waste it, and even if they had both Good Friday 
and Saturday too they would still insist upon the 


holidays on the following Monday and Tuesday, and — 
generally on the Wednesday. “They usually refuse to 


go to work earlier than Wednesday night, and they 
would still do that if they had Friday and Saturday 
as ‘a holiday. 

4263. (Mr. Brand.) Would it suit you to have it 


made optional to give a holiday either on Good Friday — 


or some other day ?—But you see they refuse to work 
on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, thus 
taking those days as holidays.” We might take them 
before a magistrate, but that is a course which would 
not be worth while adopting. . 

4264. You do not wish the law changed so that you 
should be forced to have a whole holiday on Good 
Friday ; would it suit you to ‘have it optional that you 
should give it them either on Good Friday or on some 
other day ?—Yes, that would do. J should have no 
objection to Haster Monday being enforced as a holiday ; 
they get that already. 

4265. (Sir C. Du Cane.) They practically get 
Easter Monday asa matter of course ?—Yes; they 
now really take a much greater number of holidays 
than is usual in most other occupations. Usually they 
take a week at Christmas, three or four days. at Haster, 
and three or four days at Whitsuntide. 

4266. (Mr. Brand.) Do you employ any half- 
timers yourself ?—We do not. 

4267. Do you find that it does not pay ?>—It would 
not pay. | ‘ 

4268. (Sir C.. Du Cane.) Do the majority of the 
ironmasters close or not at the present time on Good 
Friday ?—Very few of them close. They endeavour 
as far as they are able to substitute for that one day 
the labour of adults. ‘They employ men to do the 
boys’ work. ‘Those who wish to keep the law send 
the boys away that are under age, and put men to do 
their work. hele 

(Mr. Farnworth.) With reference to the half-day 
holiday in some parts of the manufacturing district, we 
are compelled to leave work at middle day on Saturday. 
May I ask the Commission whether we should be 
allowed to make up the lost time on Saturday after- 
coon if we had already given a half or a whole holiday 
in the week. Edis 

(Chairman.) I should imagine not. Mr. Johnston 
informs me that you cannot make up time.. Under the 
Workshops Act you can do it, but not under the 
Factory Act. . 

(Mr. Solly.) I would further remark in respect of 
the holiday on Good Friday that I individually have 
found it impossible to substitute adult labour for that 
one day. i , 

(Mr. Hunt.) I believe one great part of the hard- 
ship which the ironmasters of this district feel about 
boys arises from the ease with which they get em- 
ployed at once in other works, For instance, we have 
a number of small chain making and nail works, and 
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we find practically that if a-boy.is. refused: admission 
into an iron works he turns up afterwards as having 
got work in some of those places. ‘That really increases 
the hardship. You see how it-works. . It: not only 
prevents us taking boys that we should have at an age 
when we want them, but. it. also prevents us getting 
them afterwards.) - . 9+. Mees tec 

(Mr. Farnworth.) There is another point. which 
I should like to mention. At the present. time the 
doctor comes’to our works, ‘and passes a, -boy as being 
of the proper age; but if the inspector. comes after- 
wards and finds the boy really. not of the proper age 
he makes us liable for the surgeon’s mistake. | In that 
case, we think it is a great hardship.; for. under those 
circumstances we cannot see what use the surgeon him- 
self really is. It makes the thing quite, useless; and 
we would wish the Commission, if there-is any legisla- 
tion, to come forward upon that point, that. that thing 
should be borne in mind. deni 

4269. Of course it is a great hardship that. you 
should be made liable for the mistake of a professional 
man, but would-it be more satisfactory to. you if the 
boy was obliged to provide a proper certificate of his 
birth showing his age?—In that case some of the 
boys are very poor,.and there have been cases, I 
think, where the certificates have been wrong, or 
they have been handed over from one boy to another, 
so that the boy might be employed; one’ boy has 
bouglft the certificate of another boy. 

(Mr. Hatton.) Instead of advancing the age from 
13 to 14, as it is said to be proposed, I should be 
glad to see an advance in the contrary direction. 
Say, to permit boys of 12 to work, provided they 
produce a school certificate of having passed a ‘cer- 
tain standard, and a surgical certificate saying that 
they are able to work.. There are many boys of 
12 who are quite as able to work, physically strong 
and well developed, as.-other boys of 13. I should 
like to see any amendment of the Act ‘giving us per- 
mission to employ boys of 12, provided they have a 
.sehool certificate and a surgeon’s certificate. 

4270. That would be reversing, would it not, what 
Parliament has done already ?—But it is very neces- 
sary that it should be reversed, for the present opera- 
‘tion of the Act has been very prejudicial indeed to the 
interests of trade as well as to the interests of the 
workpeople themselves.» Children do not get a better 
education now than’ they did formerly ; they are not 
better clothed or better fed; they are simply kept one 
year more in idleness. » 

4271. (Mr. Brand.) Would you say that in conse- 
quence of these restrictions you have lost any orders ? 
—Yes, we have lost many. ‘The trade of the whole 
district has been deranged, and I attribute very much 
of the derangement in the labour market to the inter- 
ference of. the Factory Act with the hours of labour 
some three or four years ago. By withdrawing a great 
number of the boys from active employment it gave 
undue importance to the boys that were left. 

4272. The present, I suppose, is a specially: un- 
favourable time?—Yes it is; but we are subjected to 
these unfavourable times periodically. 

4273. (Sir C. Du Cane.) When you ‘say that: the 
children are kept one more year in idleness, do you 
mean that they do not go to school?—They do not 
even go to school. The work would benefit them; 
for with the two certificates which I have alluded to 
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4278, (Chairman, to Mr. Summerhill.) You gentle- 
men represent the tin plate manufacturers, do you 
not ?—Yes., » . 

4279. You want the same thing I understand as 
that which you spoke of just now ; yow wish to employ 
children of 12 as young persons ?—Yes; we could 
adduce arguments in favour of it which have not been 
already adduced. : For instance, there is aportion of the 
tin plate work where they do not work night and day 
during the winter. Besides, the Factory Act compels 
them to play on Good. Friday, while in» other: portions 
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no harm would come to them, but. great good would 


come to them. There are many employments in the 
works which are not injurious even to weakly boys, 
but with a fairly developed frame a boy of 12 with the 
surgeon’s certificate would be quite able to undertake. 
The majority of employments in our works given to 
boys are not laborious. : 

4274. (Mr. Brand.) Notwithstanding all those 
restrictions the trade has been very profitable, has it 
not, for the last few years ?—It has had periods of 
great unprofitableness. 

4275, J am speaking of the last few years t—I 
cannot say that it has. We had two years of excited 
trade in which persons in a certain position with large 
capital and large resources were able to make money, 
but now there has a reaction. come, and nine out of 
ten of the ironmasters in this district would tell you 
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that they are not earning a shilling owing to the | 


derangement of the labour market. 

4276. (Chairman.) Do you really. mean to say in 
answer to Mr. Brand’s question that you personally 
have refused orders, and that you attribute that to 
your not being able to employ boys under 13 ?—I 
have lost hundreds of orders in consequence of the 
derangement which has taken place between myself 
and my work people in withdrawing those boys. It 
completely deranges everything. For instance, boys 
that were. previously getting 2s. a day are now 
getting 4s., as was spoken to by,a gentleman here 
just now. That is occasioned by. withdrawing all 
boys under 13 from employment, and boys above 13 
find that.there is a largely increased demand for them, 
and they double their demand for wages ; and not 
only that, but it places them in such a position and 
relation to our works that they may close them any 
day. If half a dozem boys choose to. stay away, 40 
men have to stand still, Those boys have had an 
undue importance given to them by the legislation 
which has taken place for them. I have felt ver 
much interest in the educational growth of the work- 
ing classes, and everybody knows in my district that I 
have taken very great interest in them, and I have 
done all that I could to promote their welfare ; but I 
have found that it has operated most prejudicially to 
the interests of the trade and the working people 
themselves. There are many families who would have 
been in good circumstances, but who have been kept 
in poverty; widows with three or four children, for 
instance, because their elder boys could not go to work. 
I would urge that where in any week the workmen 
have had from any cause either a whole or a balf day’s 
holiday, we should be permitted to work the hours of 
a full day on Saturday to make up some portion of the 
lost time. 

4277. (Mr. Brand.) By sending a notice to the 
inspector ?—Yes, I would also urge the removal of 
the restriction of Good Friday, because the workpeople 
already take an excessive number of holidays, and they 
do not want Good Friday. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) 1 may say as a guardian of the 
poor in the parish in which I live, that we frequently 
have widows applying to us for relief owing to their 
boys under 13 not being allowed to work, and if they 
were allowed to work with a certificate of health, 
and also a standard of education, I think that many 
boys may be employed, which would be a great blessing 
both to themselves and to their parents. 
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they work the mills any night and day too, and they are 
not obliged to observe Good Friday, and the con- 
sequence is that the work is going on in one part of 
the factory, and not in the other. 

4280. That is on account of) the special exemption 
made on behalf of rolling mills ?—Yes, the effect of 
that is this; it is a great injustice to young people, for 
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whilst they are caused to play on Good Friday, the - 


work is accumulating in the mill, and they have to 

over work themselves afterwards to catch up after their 

holidays are over, and then. it is that the short hours 
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reate loss to the masters, when the large tinning 
pots are full of metal, containing perhaps from 
16 to 18 tons of tin, and it is a great loss that they 
should be allowed to cool down and settle, and then in a 
few hours have to be heated again for seven or eight 
hours work on the Saturday, because the following 
Monday. is always observed as a holiday, being Easter 
Monday. It is also very expensive, because the oftener 
those tinning pots are allowed to cool down, and have 
to be reheated again, the greater the danger there is of 
those pots, being made of cast iron, breaking, and 
whenever they break a very serious loss is incurred to 
to the master. 
4281. In fact, there is a special reason in the tin 
plate manufactories why the compulsory Good Friday 


_is inconvenient, namely, that there are processes which 


cannot be interrupted without injury to the whole 
manufacture. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) Yes, not without great loss to 
the master as well as to the workpeople. Virtually it 
closes our works on the Thursday night, because being 
compelled to stop on Friday, it would not answer to 
start again on Saturday for a half turn. 

(Mr. Summerhill.) Some few do that, for the 
exigencies of the trade oblige them to avail themselves 
of the few hours on Saturday even at great loss. The 
work is by no means laborious. Where the young 
persons in the finishing department have to overwork 
themselves is in hurrying their work in order to fetch 
up the work which has accumulated through the mills 
being at work while they were at play, and that work 
is not often done satisfactorily to the employers, and 
causes serious loss to them. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) With respect to the half-holiday 
on Saturday, we think that an exception should be 
made in the observance of this when from any cause 
those young people have had perhaps a half day’s 
holiday during the previous five days. We think it 
should not apply then. It is very often the case that 
we do not commence work till Tuesday, and some- 
times not until Wednesday, and yet notwithstanding 
that we have to cease work at 2 o’clock on Saturday ; 
even if we commenced work on Friday, we should 
have to cease work at 2 o’clock on Saturday, although 
those young people have been at play during the whole 
week. 

4282. (Lord Balfour.) What day in the week, 
taking an average week all round, do you consider 
your works do begin?—That depends upon circum- 
stances. When trade is good we would begin on 
Monday, but it is often the case that trade is not good, 
and then workpeople have enforced holidays. 

4283. What I understand you to want is, that in 
any week in which they have not begun on the 
Monday they may work on over the Saturday half- 
holiday ?—I say when they have had a half day’s 
holiday during the previous five days. 

4284. For example, if they had half of Monday ? 
—Yes, if they had half Monday or the whole of 
Monday. Ido not think that the Saturday half-holiday 
ought to apply in any week when they have done 
less than five and a half days’ or six days’ work. 

4285. Practically it would amount to substituting 
the Monday half-holiday for the Saturday half-holiday ? 
—- Yes. 
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4286. All the year round ?—No, only occasionally, 
We only want to make that as an exception in case 
in one week the young people have had a half day’s 
holiday during any portion of the week previous to 
the Saturday that they should, not be required to 
observe the half day on Saturday. 

(Mr. Summerhill.) I might say that the finishing 
department is dependant upon the former part of the 
work in getting it ready. It sometimes happens that 
an accident occurs with the machinery in the former 
part of the manufacture, and that department has no 
plates to go on with to begin to work upon. Some- 
times an order is very pressing, and sooner than lose 
that order we begin late in the week, say Wednesday 
or Thursday, and'sometimes even on Friday, and we 
should stop again our men on Saturday noon who 
have been at play two or three days in the previous — 
part of the week in consequence of not having work 
to do. We therefore beg that we should be allowed 
to make up by working’ the half day on Saturday for 
any previous holiday during the week. 

(Mr. Farnworth.) The work of the boys and girls 
in the tin-plate department is not laborious, it is chiefly 
moving about and lifting and drawing from the metal 
plates which are not heavier than this book in my 
hand. 

4287. (Chairman.) They receiving them from the 
machine ?—Yes, receiving them from the machine. 

4288. But they have to be very nimble, have they 
not ?—Yes, they have to be very nimble. They pick 
them up and pass them from one pot to another into 
the machine. 

4289. Such duty, although no one movement may 
be laborious, is very fatiguing, is it not, if it is carried 
on for a very long time ?—lIt is not very fatiguing. 
There are intervals as it were in completing the work. 
A man will put a lot of plates into his pot, and it will 
take him 25 minutes perhaps to get them through, and 
then it takes the boys oftert 25 minutes or sometimes 
more that they have to wait till the next lot comes on, 
so that there are many intervals during the day; nor 
would it be very fatiguing if there were no intervals, 
The same arguments that have been used against 
the employment of women in tin-plate works have 
also been used with regard to boys. We should like 
the same concession made with regard to women as 
to young persons. We employ no half-timers. 

(Mr. Summerhill.) We find also, that there is no 
provision for recovering lost time in the course of the 
week, and that isa point which I think ought to be’ 
urged, because in a time of good trade when trade is 
best we find very great difficulty with the hours being 
so restricted to get out the amount of work that we 
require to get out. Supposing the young people in 
the finishing department of the tin plate works have 
been hindered, say, three or four or five hours during 
the day, where would the injustice be of those young 
people being allowed to work, say, one hour over at 
night. Those people are not paid by the week, but by the 
piece as a rule, and if you stop them working you stop 
them earning their wages. If they think proper to 
work an hour over at night why should they not be 
allowed to do so to make up for lost time ? 

4290. You mean lost time owing to accidents ?— 
Yes, owing to accidents in the machinery or other 
causes. 
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4291.* (Chairman, to Mr. Goodman.) Will you be 
so good as to tell the Committee what body you 
represent on the present occasion ?—I am myself the 
chairman of the Small Arms Company, and Mr. Tonks 
is a brass founder, and Mr. Wright is a button maker, 
but we come here to-day to represent the council of 
the Chamber of Commerce, whose views have been 
expressed in a series of resolutions which they have 
passed. I will with your permission shortly touch 
upon each of them. IJ may state that I shall only 
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deal with all of those points generally. We do not 
propose to go into the practical question so much, 
because we shall leave the details to those who are 
particularly engaged in the several trades. We shall 
generally state our views as we believe they affect 
the general trades of the town. 

_ 4292. Speaking on behalf of employers particularly ? 
—The Chamber. of Commerce naturally represents 
the employers of Birmingham, including all classes 
of course. The first point on which we have a 
resolution is, “That the council approve of the 
** workings hours from 7 to 7, or from 6to6.” I 
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believe there has been a wish expressed by some that 
8 to 8 should also be included, but there does not 
_ seem to be sufficient reason for pressing that point, 
and therefore we are content with the suggestions 
which are already made. The second resolution. is, 

“ That the council believe that any change from the 

“ present interval of five hours between meals is un- 

& desirable and would be contrary to the almost 

“ universal habits of the workpeople of this town, 

“and the district.” This is an important. point, 

because we know that the practice generally of the 

manufacturers in this town is to work from 8 o’clock 
to 1, making five hours, and therefore the cutting 
off of half an hour would be in a large number of cases 

a very serious inconvenience, because we must bear 

in mind that when you take away the boy you also 

stop the working of the man whom he assists, and 
practically you would limit the hours of working to 

41 hours, not only for the boys but for the men also 

I need not say that such an arrangement as that 

would derange very much the working of the factory, 
‘and would be a very serious inconvenience. The 
working of it would, I think, be this, that it would 
_ prevent the employment of these young children. 

4293. Is it your opinion that it is better for them 
to work between shorter hours and only have one 
break, than to work between longer hours and to have 
two breaks ?>—We do not want any break at all in 
the ordinary working hours, Five hours we do not 
consider too long fora boy%to work, and therefore we 
do not want any interruption to the present system. 

4294, You are speaking rather of the interest of 
the employers and the workmen than of the boys >— 
I am now representing the trades of the town. I am 
looking at it of course from their point of view in 
their interest. At the same time I trust I shall be 
very careful in what I say not to disregard in any way 
the interests of the boys. 

4295. My question just now was whether you con- 
sidered that it was as good for the boys themselves 
to work between the shorter hours with one break 
in the day, than between the longer hours with two 

breaks, because you say that the custom of the trade 
_ is to give one break in the middle of the day ?—Yes, 
at dinner time. 

4296. And you think it is better for all parties to 

work between shorter hours with one break, than 
between longer hours with two breaks ?—Yes, there 
are no long hours in Birmingham. The working 
hours in Birmingham, speaking my own views, are too 
short altogether for the interests of all parties. 
_ (Mr. Tonks.) Thave a very decided opinion in favour 
of one break only. There are many reasons for that, 
and especially taking into consideration that there is a 
very great advantage in having one break only, because 
we find that where there are two breaks the loss of time 
is considerably greater than the interval allowed by the 
meal. The one break, of course, enables the workman 
to have really an hour’s time for his own private work. 
I do not like to charge the workpeople, of course I am 
not charging the workpeople generally with pilfering, 
very far from it—it is very much the other way—but 
still where there are a large body employed there will 
almost sure to be some of them dishonest, and it is found 
that in consequence of the absence of the masters or 
the journeymen as they are called in Birmingham (the 
men who employ under hands) at the earlier hour, for 
they will scarcely ever come till after breakfast, there 
are greater facilities for those who are dishonest to 
indulge in that propensity, for there is more robbery 
takes place a that time than at any other. 

(Mr, Goodman.) The point to which the third reso- 
lution is directed was, “That no child should be per- 
“ mitted to work under 10 years of age.” To that we 
do not wish to offer any objection. Probably there is 
only one trade or not more than one, namely, the button 
trade, which is much interested in the employment of 
children below that age. I believe that that trade have 
expressed their willingness to dispense with the service 
of children so young. On that point you will hear 
from Mr. Wright more particulars. The fourth point 
is, “ That as regards the employment of young persons 
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“ between 13 and 18 the age of 16 should be sub- 
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“ stituted for males.” This we bring forward as a E. Tonks, and 


new point. The employment of boys of that age, 
16, is very common in our workshops. The work 
they are called upon to do is not more than they 
are fully capable of doing, and we do not think they 
should rank in the same category with the females, 
limiting the age, as in their case, to 18. We think that 
boys of 16 are fully able to do any work that may be 
required of them. They are exceedingly useful to our 
manufacturers. It would enable them to increase their 


_ Own earnings and benefit the trade generally, without, 


we believe, the slightest injury to themselves. It is of 
course altogether past the school age, and they are 
strong enough to sustain any work that they may be 
called upon to do. 

4297. In what particular industries would it be 
that you desire the age to be lowered from 18 to 16 ?— 
All the metal trades of Birmingham, jewellers, brass- 
founders, buttonmakers, and so on. The fifth point 
is, “‘ That clause 6, sub-section B., which proposes to 
“‘ restrict more than at present the employment of 
“ children on Saturdays is unnecessary, and would be 
“ very injurious.” The effect of that clause is that 
no half-time children under the age of 13 shall be 
employed on two consecutive Saturdays at all, and 
therefore it would prevent on every other Saturday 
the children having any employment, and we consider 
that that is objectionable in every way. It would 
interfere with the employment of such children in a 
manufactory; it would make the master unwilling 
to take such a child, and the child itself would be idle 
on Saturday ; it would not go to school, because most 
schools close on the Saturday afternoon, and there- 
fore the child would be thrown altogether into idle- 
Ness. 

4298. With that exception you would not object 
to the universal application of the education clauses of 
the Factory Act of 1874, that is to say, that the school 
attendance shall be either all the mornings in one 
week or all the afternoons in one week, or on the 
alternate days ?—We do not raise any objection to 
that. In fact, our next point that we wish to call 
attention to is, ‘‘ That as regards the hours of labour 
“ the assimilation of the two Acts is strongly recom- 
“© mended.” 

4299. When you say that with regard to the hours 
of labour the assimilation of the two Acts is strongly 
recommended, are you now speaking of the two Acts 
of 1867 ?>—Yes, the Factory Act and the Workshops 
Act. 

4300. As we were this moment speaking of the 
Act of 1874, I will ask you this question: Whether, 
considering that we were told that the usual hours 
of labour in Birmingham are shorter than the legal 
hours, commonly only 54 hours, but certainly shorter 
than the legal hours of 60, I want to know whether if 
Parliament were adopting a general measure, you 
would object to those hours of the Act of 1874, 
namely 10 hours a day, being made general ? 

(Mr. Tonks.) No, certainly not ; our own hours are 
only 50. 

4301. (Mr. Brand to Mr. Goodman.) With regard 
to the answer in which you stated to the Chairman 
that you object altogether to the regulations of the 
Factory Act of 1874 as far as regards the spell of 
work, the 44 hours break ?—Yes. 

4302. Therefore, I gather on the whole your 
evidence is that you would object to being. placed 
under the whole of the regulations of the Factory 
Act so far as regards the hours of labour ?—So far 
as regards the distribution of the hours, the distri- 
bution of the hours proposed is inconvenient to the 
system pursued in Birmingham; but in the aggregate 
we do not object, because we do not get more than the 
number of hours. 

4303. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with what 


you were stating with regard to the views of the 
Chamber of Commerce ?—‘ That as regards education ~ 


“ the school. attendance be made uniform in both 

“ Acts.” I may state that,as a magistrate having 

heard a great many eases connected with the Factory 
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mother to take care of his. children, and he is obliged 
to employ his elder children (when I speak of the 
elder ones, I mean those who are of the educational 
age) to nurse and take care of the others. Those 
excuses are constantly brought before us, and I am 


Act and the Workshops Act, I have frequently dis- 
TS. Wright, covered the inconvenience arising out of the dissimi- 
; Bake ? larity between the two Acts. I suppose that that 
aa, inconvenience arises more in Birmingham than pro- 
Ji» 137 5, bably it would anywhere else, It is not so easy in 
———__ Birmingham to draw a distinction between a factory 
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and a workshop as it may be elsewhere. One of the 
definitions of a “factory” is any place employing 
steam power. We have works employing steam power 
in Birmingham where there are only two or three 
bands employed; and the same in the glass trade. 
Any manufacturer of glass is deemed to be the owner 
of a factory. We have manufactories of glass upon a 
very small scale indeed, and many other cases of the 
same kind. As you are aware, the penalties imposed 
under the two Acts are very different, and the magis- 
trates are frequently at a loss to know what course to 
pursue when levying fines, because the fines that we 
are compelled to levy under the Factory Act in many 
cases bear very unduly in the cases that come before 
us. 

4304. Under the Workshops Acts there is no mini- 
mum, is there >—Exactly ; that is so. 

4805. Do you think that the Factory Act should be 
brought down to the very smallest establishment ?—I 
think that there should be but one Act. Whether all 
the provisions in the present Factory Act should be 
extended throughout to workshops may be a matter for 
very grave consideration, because I think that you 
‘ have to be very careful how you go too far. We must 
bear in mind that Birmingham (and I am speaking 
now in the interests of the trade ; we are not forgetting, 
as I said before, I hope, the interests of the work- 
people ; both are connected, and both are mutually 
interested) has to contend with competition, which at 
the present time with foreigners is more active than it 
ever has been at any period. We are threatened with 
the loss of our trade in many markets ; the Belgians, 
the Germans, the French, and particularly the Ameri- 
cans, are trenching upon us. The Americans are 
taking away our trade in a way that at present, I 
believe, the Birmingham manufacturers have not rea- 
lised, and have yet to realise. We have lost in a large 
measure the trade of America itself; I am speaking 
now of the United States. They are supplanting us 
in their own market entirely, and are extending now 
into Canada, and meeting us there; and they are 
extending to the West Indies, and it becomes a very 
important question to the Birmingham people how 
they are going to maintain their ground. Therefore, 
at this time especially, I deem it to be of the utmost 
importance that every care should be exercised how 
the restrictions put upon the facility of producing our 
goods are increased. I do not want to stand in the 
way of the interests of the child at all, but at the same 
time you must bear in mind that while the interests of 
the manufacturers are seriously prejudiced by a too 
great extension of those restrictions, we have also to 
consider the interests of the parents, who are in a large 
number of instances dependent upon the earnings of 
their children. I may mention here from my expe- 
rience as sitting on the bench and adjudicating in a 
large number of cases as I have done that are brought 
by the school board, that I see the working of it; and 
I suppose I am in order in referring to what I find to 
be the case there. We have brought up by the school 
board, sitting after sitting, 80 or 100, and even more, 
cases of persons for not sending their children to 
school, and I can say that there is no more unsatis- 
factory duty that I have to perform as a magistrate 
than to adjudicate upon those cases. I say so, because 
it is almost impossible: in all cases, or in the majority 
of cases, to feel satisfied that we have done justice to 
those who are brought before us. All of them, of 
course, have excuses, and it is the most difficult thing 
possible to separate the good ones from the bad ones. 
But we know that among the mass that are brought 
before us there must be a very large number of cases 
where it bears very hard upon the parents. I may 
take, of course, the case of widows who are left to 
maintain families. And the case of a widower is often 
not less hard than that of a widow; he is left with no 


quite certain that if any extension of this sort .of re- 
«‘riction should be tried, you, would find it exceedingly 
di cult to carry it out. I think it may act very pre- 
judicially upon the interests of the trade, and of the 
child, and of the parents also. vm 

4306. When you say that you deprecate any exten- 
sion of the factory restrictions, I am not aware that 
any are proposed ?—There is one where you propose 
to extend the age from 13 to 14 which is in the Act of 
1874. I may read the resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce upon that point, “That in clause 12, the 
‘* proposed extension of the age of the child to 14 
“ is very objectionable.”, It is upon that point that 
I am now speaking, and I would dwell upon that 
point of the extension of ‘the age to1l4. That is an 
extension which I am rather deprecating. I wish 
to say that I think for the presént the age of 13 
goes quite far enough. I have been pointing out 
the difficulties which arise in the cases that are 
brought before us by the school’ board, where many 
very hard cases are dealt with by the magistrates 
and punished when I cannot but feel that there is 
smal] justice done in such cases. If it should be 
extended to 14, I believe you would find the difficulty 
of carrying out the law very much increased indeed. 
The school board visitors will no doubt tell you of the 
strong feeling that is often exhibited against the school 
board visitors by those people that are brought up, 
showing that amongst them at all events there is a 
strong feeling of hostility to the working of this 
measure. That it is a good measure, I have not the 
least doubt so far as we are now going, and if carried 
out moderately, and with time, but I think we are 
certainly trying to do too much all at once. I have 
these recommendations before me as those which the 
Government desire to carry out, and that is one of 
them. ; 

4307. I do not think that you can assume that. I 
do not think that the Government have ever said so, 
there has been a strong pressure put upon the 
Government to extend the provisions of the Act of 
1874 to all kinds of manufactures, but the Govern- 
ment have declined to do so without due inquiry, 
which we are now making ?—Still it is suggested as 
I understand as one which you wish to have carried 
out, and therefore that is what Iam now directing 
myself to, that if it is suggested that the age should be 
extended from 13 to 14, I wish to point out that I 
think it is going too fast, that it will be difficult to 
carry out, that it will act injuriously on the trade, 
that it will act injuriously upon the parents, and the 
earnings of the family, and in that way upon the 
children themselves, 

4308. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose in your opinion a 
great many would fail to pass the educational standard 
at that age ?—At present the Act has not yet had time 
to work. I have no doubt that all these things will 
be accomplished when the Act has had time; to say 
that the whole of the children of the educational age 
shall be educated within the next few years is trying 
to do more than you can possibly accomplish. 

4309. (Chatrman.) Should you approve in dué time 
of a child being required to have attended at school 
for a certain time before being admitted to labour ?— 
After a time; but not at present. I think there has 
not been time yet to raise the education of the children 
upon any standard at all; but you will accomplish it 
in time. 

4310. I am not speaking of a standard ; but do you 
think that it would be in accordance with the feeling 
of this place if in due times, that is to say, after two 
years or so, it were to be required that a child shall 
have attended school, say, two years before being allowed 
to go to labour at the age of 10 ?—Two years isa 
short time in which to establish that requirement, but 
after a reasonable time I think there would be no 
objection to it. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


4311. There being now a compulsory byelaw of the 
school board of Birmingham requiring the attendance 
of children at school at any rate between 8 and 10, 
would there be any hardship in making it a condition 
of their going to work at the age of 10 as half-timers 
two years hence that they should have been two years 
at’ school ?—That would be hardly necessary, for the 
school board are so looking up all the children that 
they will be very exceptional cases. 

(Mr. Tonks.) No; there could be no objection to 
that. It would be putting another compulsion on 
them to be educated, and there is no harm in that; but 


_ there is an unanimous feeling among the trades gene- 


rally as to altering the age to 10 years. The strain 
upon the parents to keep their families at the present 
time, especially if the family is large, is very great 
indeed, and the small amount that a child. can earn 
from 9 to 10 years of age is most valuable where there 
isa large family to enable the family to be properly 
fed. The mischief that would arise from the child’s 
time being spent one half in labour and one half in 
education would not be great, and the education would 
advance very rapidly under those circumstances. I 
believe the physique of a child would be always better 
with one half labour and one half education, than it 
would with education only. Our own experience as 
to what may be done with shorter hours of - education 
was very great before the last Education Act. We 
had a school in our own factory, but instead of being 
half-time you might call it quarter time education, and 
the progress made by the boys who were taught in 
that school was something extraordinary, for the two 
hours’ education in the evening produced an effect that 
I could not have supposed possible, so that I am quite 
satisfied that if it is made a half day’s education it 
would advance them quite as rapidly as was necessary, 
and at the same time it would be a very great advan- 
tage to the family if they had the means of getting help 
from their labour. , 

4312. A great deal depends, does it not, upon whether 
the children have been at school at all before coming 
on as half-timers?—Not a bit of it. The majority 
of the boys that we educate in the school which I 
mentioned had no education at all until we gave it 
them, and yet their progress was very rapid with two 
hours only of education. AON 

4313. Was that a half-time school entirely >—That 
was before the Hducation Acts were passed, and it 
was after the hours of labour in the evening, 

4314. Then I understand that all the children in 
that school were under the same conditions of short 
hours of attendance ; it was not a case of half-time 
children being mixed up with whole time children ?>— 
No. . Those boys who were educated and made the 
progress that I am speaking of worked the whole day. 

4815. This is the point as to which I wish to ask 
you a question, whether it does not make all the 
difference, whether a child has been at school before 
coming on as a half-time scholar, and mixed up with 
other children who may be whole time scholars, seeing 
that in the one case they can take advantage of the 
work of the school, and can pass fairly, and in the 
other they would have great difficulty in doing so ?— 
Ido not think that that would make any difference 
myself, I think that the capacity for education is 
innate and is not affected by other circumstances in 
the slightest degree. 

4316. We have had evidence from some half-time 


schoolmasters that they object-most-strongly to half- 


timers coming into their school at all times, that they 
keep back the other children, and that they do not 
earn the capitation rate even in cases where they have 
been previously educated, and much more where they 
have not ?—That is a very wide subject. . 
(Mr. Wright.) The testimony of the inspectors 
till recently was in favour of the half-timers, and 
they contended that they got on better than even the 
full time children. I think that can be found in the 
reports of the inspectors. 

(Mr. Tonks.) A half-timer would not have the 
benefit of the readings or whatever they may happen 
to be during his absence, and consequently he cannot 
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know anything of it, but it does not follow that his 
positive education does not advance just as fast as the 
others. He has merely some special knowledge which 
has been given to others in his absence. 

(Mr. Goodman.) As to the question of whether it 
would be inconvenient to introduce a condition requiring 
that children should have attended two years at school 
before commencing labour, I may state that evidence 
is afforded, by the experience in America, that that 
would easily be accomplished. In America we know 
that education is very general, and there is no such 
restriction there ; I mean that there is no compulsion 
there employed to send children to school, they go 
there without any compulsion, and none is resorted to. 
I was in America some three or. four years ago and I 
inquired particularly as to the question of compulsion, 
and I was told over and over again that they had no need 
of compulsion there at all, and they said that it would 
be very hard if they resorted to compulsion in a case 
where a parent depended upon the child’s earnings, 
and they put the interest of the parent quite promi- 
nently forward, and insisted that there could not be 
any interference with that, so that it is not necessary 
there, and it will not be necessary here after the Act 
has had its fair time to work. 

4317. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is not that in consequence 
of the generation having grown up originally under the 
system of compulsory education; they having themselves 
received compulsory education they are desirous of 
giving the benefits of education to their own children ? 
—It arises from their having received the benefit of 
education, but was compulsion ever at any time resorted 
to there as it is here? I should say decidedly not; I 
should think anything like the compulsion that is 
exercised in Birmingham never was exercised in any 
part of the world at any period. 

4318. (Chairman). We have heard of its being 
exercised at this moment in all the schools in Germany 
most rigidly. May I ask you whether you are not 
aware that education is absolutely compulsory all 
through Germany and has been so for very many years ? 
—I am not aware that it is the case that anyone is ever 
sent to prison in Germany for not sending their children 
to school. Speaking from an employer’s point of view, 
it places a heavy drag upon the Birmingham manu- 
facturers at this time, who are competing with the rest 
of the world. 

4319. When you make that statement on behalf -of 
the Chamber of Commerce, I would ask you whether 
you are aware of this state of the law in Germany, 
which certainly is a competing manufacturing country ? 

(Mr. Wright.) Mr. Goodman made the latter 
remark on his own responsibility. 

4320. (To Mr. Goodman.) The Commission have 
received this evidence: “That under the French law, 
“ no child under 12 can be employed by its master 
“ unless its parents or guardians certify that it actually 
“ attends some school, public or private;” and also 
that, “In Germany, no child can be employed by a 
“‘ master for any purposes until it is 12 years of age, 
and has passed the six preceding years in school, 
“and on attaining its 12th year, it must continue 
“ at school half-time until it bas completed its 14th 
“ year.” “IT ought to supplement my statement with 
regard to what is required in Germany in the case 
of a child being employed under the age of 14 years, 
“ by stating what is required after it has arrived at 
“ the age of 14. If at the completion of the 14th 
year, any boys or girls employed in a German fac- 
“ tory cannot pass the standard of education which is 
laid down, which is a very complete one, they have 
to continue so many attendances a month at a night 
school until they can pass it, unless they are what 
“ their Act calls mentally deficient.” That standard 
being much higher than the highest standard under 
our Privy Council. I would only ask you if you 
would really believe that Birmingham was more 
severely treated than any country in the world ?— 
We shall come up to it in time I have no doubt, but 
we shall want time to doit. The only other point 
that I have to mention is the last resolution of the 
Chamber of Commerce: ‘That as mee the sur- 
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“ geon’s certificate, the certificate of the registrar 
“ should be deemed sufficient, subject in case of doubt 
“ to the inspector requiring a surgeon’s certificate of 
“ fitness for labour.” As a magistrate, I have found 
that in many cases the present law gives a great deal 
of trouble, and unnecessary trouble. The stirgeon’s 
certificate is often of no value. He certifies that a 
child is of the required age, and then the inspector 
brings before the magistrates the certificate of the 
child’s birth, proving that it is perhaps two years 
younger. ‘That is a case that occurs very frequently, 
showing therefore that the certificate given is really 
of no value, while it gives the manufacturer a great 
deal of trouble and expense to obtain it, and it leads 
to a great deal of irregularity, because manufacturers 
will not take the trouble to send for the surgeon each 
time they engage two or three boys. They wait till 
a future time when they want to engage a number, and 
then they forget it, and that leads to their being con- 
stantly brought before the magistrate for non-com- 
pliance with this part of the law. Therefore we think 
that it would be better that the surgeon’s certificate, 
as far as age is concerned, should be done away with 
altogether. t J . 

4321. Do you think that it would be practicable to 
require the certificate of registry in the case of all 
children employed in workshops —It would be more 
easy I think than the present requirement. The 
inspector never has any difficulty in getting it. It is 
true that the working classes might not know how to 
act about it, but if some ready means of obtaining it 
were made known to them, I think it would be the 
simplest way. I quite approve of the principle. 

4322. (Lord Balfour, to Mr. Tonks.) 1s not the 
hour in Birmingham for dinner from 1 to 2 ?—Yes. 

4323. You say that the council approve of 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7 as the hours within which the day’s work is to 
be performed ; how many hours do your hands work 
in the morning between 6 and 1, or between 7 and 1? 
—Five hours. It was the old fashioned custom in 
Birmingham to work between 6 and 6, or rather from 
6 in the morning till very late in the evening before 
the Factory Act. When they began work at 6, of 
course they had an interval for their breakfast at 
9 o’clock for half an hour; they would work from 
6 to 9, or from 6 to half-past 8, with an interval of 
half an hour at 1 o’clock. 

4324. Now when do they begin ?—The very general 
practice is becoming adopted in Birmingham now, of 
beginning at 8 o’clock, and working till 1, and then 
from 2 till 6 o’clock, making nine hours a day. 

4325. In the cases of those works which still begin 
at 6 or 7 in the morning, what break is given them ? 
—Half an hour for breakfast, from half-past 8 till 
9 o’clock. 

4326. ( Chairman.) You would. approve of the five 
hours shift being permitted only where they did not 
begin work till after breakfast, I suppose ?—Certainly. 

4327. (Mr. Brand.) The attendance at school, I 
think, is now compulsory between the ages of five and 
13?—Yes. : 

4328. (Lo Mr. Wright.) Would you consider this 
a very strong objection to the 12th clause of the Act 
of 1874, bearing in mind that the byelaws of the 
school board compel attendance between eight and 18 ; 
that if the 12th clause of the Act of 1874 is carried 
out, a child who leaves school, and who does not 
necessarily do any handicraft, would not be obliged to 
pass the standard, or to show that it was efficient, 
whilst you would be inflicting a penalty, as far as 
regards the education of the child, on the child who, 
when he has left school, did engage in a handicraft ?— 
Yes. It appears to me that the action of the school 
board, which is very effective, has been so good that 
we ought to make a still more effective and severe 
rule of attendance of children from five to 13, which 
is a very. fair amount of education for all the children ; 
at the present time we do not wait till he is eight 
before we begin to compel him. 

4329. Would not it have this effect upon Birming- 
ham, that you would be compelling a child who goes 
to labour to pass a standard of education which you 
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would not compel’ the other child to pass who is not, 
by the 12th clause of the Act of 1874, engaged in 
labour >—No damage would be done to those children 
who had been kept at school through the agency of 
the school board, but I think damage would be done 
on the whole if you prevented a child from working 
after 13. 

4330. But there are cases of children who are not 
able to pass the standard at any age ?—Yes, quite so. _ 

‘4331. Do you state that the clause of the Act of 
1874 might occasionally prevent the employment of 
children who were not really able to pass the standard ? 
—I think that the damage would be greater by pre- 
venting their employment than the good which would 
be gained, because many children would not be able 
to pass it at 14 or even at 15. ae 

(Mr. Tonks.) I think that generally the council 
objects to a standard being imposed at present. 

4332. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You wish that a certain 
number of years should elapse before the standard is 
enforced ?—Certainly. 

(Mr. Tonks.) Speaking individually for the brass- 
founders, I may say that the employers have made 
very earnest applications to me to come forward to 
represent their views with reference to the proposed 
alterations, and their views, speaking generally, coin- 
cide with the recommendations of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The matters which they lay most stress 
upon are the non-interference with the five hours 
spell, and the non-interference with the present law as 
to half-time work on Saturday. If half-timers were 
prevented working on Saturday it would practically 
have the effect of preventing a great number of half- 
timers being employed. I believe the mischief to the 
children would be very great indeed, because there 
would be nothing for the children to do on the Satur- 
day morning. 

4333. (Chairman.) May ask in that trade, and, 


perhaps, in others in Birmingham, is it customary to | 


adopt the alternate day or the half-day system ?—The 
half-day universally in Birmingham. 

(Mr. Wright.) I do not think that there are 20 
children in the whole of the schools that go alternate 
days ; in Birmingham, they usually work in the morn- 
ings and go to school in the afternoons. 

4334. You decidedly would prefer restricting the 
educational clauses of the Act of 1874 to the very 
vague 10 hours a week which is required by the 
Workshops Act at present ?—We have recommended 
them to be assimilated. The Factory Act, of course, 
is more stringent than the Workshops Act. There is 
the difference between 15 and 10 hours. We think that 
if it is necessary for factory children, it is. necessary 
for workshop children also. 

(Mr. Tonks.) There is a very strong feeling with 
reference to the extension of the age to 14. There is 
very great difficulty in obtaining juvenile labour in 
Birmingham, and it is felt that that extension would 
interfere very seriously with the interests of the trade, 
and I believe would be very prejudicial to the children 
as well, if that alteration were made. With regard to 
the surgeon’s certificate, I may say, speaking from my 
own experience, that it is a failure. I remember on 
one particular occasion when I paid personal attention 
to the carrying out of the Factory Act, I was looking 
round our factory and I saw a chubby, healthy-looking 
lad. who looked very young. I said, “How old are 
“ you?” “13,” hesaid, ‘ How do you know you are 
“13?” My mother told me I was 13.” “How old 
“ were you before your mother told you you were 13 ?” 
“ Nine.” I went to our register, and I found that this 
boy had been certified as having the appearance of a 
boy of 18. He was duly certified, although he was 
nine years old. I could only complain to our very 
active sub-inspector, Mr. Johnson, who, somehow or 
other, manages to fix the age very much better than 
the surgeon, and he went round the works and picked 
out two or three, and brought them in and found that 
they were right by their certificates, but on making 
further inquiry, he found that they were not of the 


. proper age, so that, I believe, the surgeon’s certificate 


might be abolished without any very great loss, 
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4835. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Did you prove the boy to 
‘be nine ?—Yes, there was no question whatever about it. 

4336. (Mr. Brand to Mr. Wright.) I do not think 
that you understood the question which I put you 
‘before about this 12th clause, and I will try and put 
it a little clearer. What would be the effect on public 
opinion in Birmingham if you had to carry out a 
similar clause to the 12th clause of the Factory Act 
of 1874, in the case of a child who would be employed 
in.labour coming under the Factory Acts, and would 
not be allowed to be employed unless it had shown 
-certain attainments, and in the case of another child 
-who might be employed as an errand boy, and who 
-would be employed irrespective of his attainments ; 
would not there be a feeling of injustice as between 
those two cases?—I can hardly see how that would 
arise in Birmingham, because we bring them all into 
school. 

4337. I take it that the Act of 1874 proposes that 
-a child shall not be employed before the age of 14, 
unless it can pass a certain standard ?—But we object 
to that. 

4338. Would not there be a feeling of injustice in 
the mind of parents if they found that their children 
were dealt with unequally ?—I do not think that 
would arise in Birmingham. 


a 


(Mr. Tonks.) There unquestionably would be a very .J7.D.Goodman, 
strong feeling of injustice. The recommendations of E. Tonks, and 
the council to a certain extent mect that case, because J- ee 


they recommend that every one should be treated in 
the same way, that is to say, that the Act should extend 
to all, that there should be no distinctions between 
factories and workshops. 

4339. In fact, that all persons employed shall be 
under the same law including errand boys ?—Yes. 

4340. (Mr. Brand.) How about the boy who is not 
employed ? : 

(Mr. Goodman.) A boy who is not employed would 
come under the same category as an errand boy, because 
he would not be employed in a factory. 

(Mr. Wright.) The boys that are not employed 
would be at school. 

4341. (Mr. Brand.) But the Act of 1874 extends 
the age to 14 years of age?—We think that it would 
be very unjust and act unfairly to bring that Act into 
operation. It would be generally felt to be a hardship 
and to be injurious. 

(Mr. Goodman.) Asto what I said about compulsion 
I should like to say that I was expressing my own 
views, because I should not wish to express those views 
as the views of the Chamber of Commerce. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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4342. (Chairman to Mr. Parker.) I think you 
come representing the button makers ?—The button 
and military ornament makers. 

4348. Do you represent the whole trade ?—Notices 
were sent, I believe, to the great majority of the trade, 


“but not to the whole trade, those under the Factory 


Act I should say. 
4344. There is another firm, Messrs. Watts and 
Manton, who have applied to be heard. I presume 


they are not represented by you?—No, they did not 
-come to our meeting although they were summoned. 


4345, But you represent generally the trade ?— 
Yes. : 
4346. What points do you wish to bring to th 


-notice of the Commission ?—I have handed to the 


secretary of your Commission certain resolutions that 
were passed at our meeting. The first resolution that 
was passed at the meeting which was held was this, 


-«* That this meeting thinks it very undesirable to reduce 


-“ the working hours from five to four and a half 
- between meals, the custom being to work from 8 in 
“ the morning till 1 without a break”; that was the 
first point which we all seemed to feel very strongly. 
It is the custom in Birmingham generally to work from 
8 in the morning till 1, and it is the uinversal custom 
-of the workpeople to dine between 1 and 2. They 
prefer to breakfast as arule before they come, and they 
dine at 1 o’clock, and should they want anything to eat 
in the interval they generally can take their opportunity 
-of eating it, but without any stoppage of the machinery. 

4347. In the case of women they are very much in 
the habit of having a cup of tea in the course of the 
afternoon, are they not ?—Yes, but even in the morning 
they are in the habit of having a bit of bread and butter 
-or something of the sort at 11 o’clock ; it is not dis- 
tinctly recognised in the majority of factories, but they 
do have it. ‘They have breakfast before they come and 
dine at 1 o’clock. It was not the opinion of the 
meeting that it was necessary to shorten that time from 
five to four and a half hours. It would be extremely 
‘mconyenient to do it, and it seems to me and to us 
generally that it would end in the people being at work 
later if they were to make the requisite number: of 
hours in the day, because it is breaking the time up 
Into more divisions. 

4348. In fact, your system shortens the working 
day ?—-Yes; at my own manufactory we work 54 
hours in the week, and we work as I say from 8 till 
1, and from 2 till 7. .. 

4349, And in the winter months only four hours on 
Saturday '—We work six hours on Saturday, with 
half an hour for luncheon. 


4350. That would make 554 hours in the week ?— 
We do not come punctually at 2, we allow a quarter 
of an hour’s grace. 

4351. I will ask you the same question that I have 
asked the other gentlemen; if it was desired for the 
sake of uniformity of law to assimilate in this particular 
the hours of labour to the Factory Act of 1874, that is 
to say, to make the legal hours for women and children 
564 hours a week, you would not object to it ?—No, 
we should not object to the total, but we object to the 
disturbance of the habits of the people. 

4352. I mean 10 hours a day and the rest on Satur- 
day '—We should not object to that. The next reso- 
lution was, “ That this meeting is of opinion that there 
“* would be no objection in the button and military 
“* ornament trades to work between the hours of 7 a.m. 
“ and7 p.m.,” that is to say, if we had a right to work 
between those hours, we might if we chose, begin at 
8 and work till 7, or we might begin at 7 and leave 
off at 6. ; : 

4353. Do your workpeople not mind working late 
in the evening ?—They prefer it to beginning early in 
the morning; personally I do not, but they do, and 
although we work in the summer months from half- 
past 6 to 6, they very strongly object to it. Many of 
them live long distances from their work, and the 
women, for instance, have to see to certain household 
affairs before they can leave home. It is not their 
habit to walk long distances without having something 
to eat, and they think that is very bad for them, and 
altogether they very much object to early hours. 

4354. In fact, I suppose many women do not like 
coming to work in the morning on account of the 
necessity of walking in and working for an hour or two 
before breakfast ?—No, as a matter of fact they do not 
object to make short time to the inconvenience of the 
manufacturer and to the injury of themselves. 

4355. What is your next point ?—The next resolu- 
tion was, “That this meeting does not object to the 
« standard of the children commencing work being 
“ raised to 10 years of age”; that we quite agree to, 
The next resolution was, “That if any child attains 
“ a certain standard of education at 12 years of age, 
“ it shall be admitted as a full timer.” I may state that 
we were not unanimous on that point, but it was the 
opinion of some that this change would act as an in- 
ducement to the parents to see that their children 
make good progress in education, and so to prevent 
their playing about the streets or evading the Factory 
Act. ‘They thought that it would cause the parents to 
look after the children, to see that they went to school, 
and would encourage them to qualify the children for 
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working as full timers, and to educate them more 
thoroughly,. It was also the opinion of some that it 


. would enable the manufacturers to compete more suc- 


cessfully with foreign competition, if children of 12 
could work as full timers. 

4356. It certainly would give. them ereat advantage 
in that way, because in some countries they are not 
allowed to work till 11 ?—But then the rate of wages 
here is much higher than it isin some countries, so that 
we should not put child against child. The women get 
really the wages of children, but we should consider 
the rate of wages in each case.. The next resolution 
was, * That it is undesirable to extend the standard 
“‘ of childhood from 13 to 14 years of age.” The 
opinion of the meeting was that the rate of wages 
had been immensely increased by the Factory. Ket, 
and that it would tend still further to increase it and 
handicap the manufacturers of this country as against 
others and considerably increase the wages of young 
persons. The last. resolution was, “ That this meeting 
“‘ is of opinion that the Factory and Workshops ‘Acts 
* should be assimilated as far as practicable.” As it 
is the Factory Act cannot be properly carried out, as 


_ children who are unable to work in factories have no 


difficulty in obtaining employment as full timers in 
workshops, and that drives large employers to give 
their work out to be done at home, when the workers 
are far worse off than they were before the Act was 
passed in factories, that is to say, they live, they work, 
and sleep in the same wretched houses. 

4357. That is not confined to Birmingham, that is 
very general throughout the country ?—Yes; but it 
was the opinion of the meeting that it was increasing 
in consequence of the difficulty that there was in 
getting the work done in the factories at the same 
prices as it is done in the workshops. I cannot say 
much upon that point myself, but that feeling was 
expressed very strongly. 

4358. Is much of this trade done in workshops ?— 
Yes, a great deal of it, 

4359. Even in the very small ones ?—Yes, in very 
small ones the people take work out as it is termed, 
and there are two, or three, or four up to 10 or 20 
outworkers. The places that they work in are 
wretched, in point of accommodation and sanitary 
arrangements. 

4360. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What number are em- 
ployed together in the largest. manufactories ?—They 
vary very much in Birmingham. We start from the 
minimum of the Factory Act, 50, and go up to 500 or 
600. ‘There area great diversity of trades in Birming- 
ham, and there is great difference in the size of the 
works. 

4361. Do you think that there is any disposition to 
keep just below the minimum of 50, so as to evade the 
provisions of the Factory Act ?—I have not any per- 
sonal knowledge, but I have heard that there is a 
disposition to keep below that number. 

(Mr. Wright.) I do not think it is general. I 
think people are moved on that, they cannot go so 
near to ‘the margin without going beyond it if the de- 
mand necessitates it. 

(Mr. Parker.) Those are all the resolutions, but 
personally I have a feeling thatthe surgeon’s certifi- 
cate is not a true test in any way, and if it could be 
done away with it would be very desirable. Also I 
am of opinion that the plan of compelling every child 
to play on Saturdays once a fortnight would still further 
reduce the working hours of children, and be bad for 
them and bad for the employers. At present those 
that are working as half-timers are not making much 
above five hours a day for five days in the week. They 
come at 8 in the morning and leave at 1, and that 
for five days is 25 hours for the week, and then there 
is the morning of Saturday, so that with the Saturday 
morning they do not make more than one half a week 
or 30 hours. 


4362. ( Chairman.) Is it the case that your only» 


working 54 or 55 hours is in consequence of the factory 
law not allowing you to work after 6 in the evening? 
—Yes, I think without doubt that is the reason. 

4363. It is not that the trade now prefers to work 
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shorter hours ?—I think the trade does work shorter 
hours with advantage myself, but I think that we were 


rather made to do it by the Factory Act. 


4364. Do you think that you do as much in the pee 
that you work as you used to do in the longer hours ? 
—We do as much all the year round, I am inclined to 
think as we used when we worked overtime, 

4365. (Sir C..Du Cane.) Do you think that if you 
get less work you get the work better done ?—I do 
not think that there is any difference in that respect. 

4366. (Chairman.) You think that really the people 
turn out as much work in those 10 hours a day or 


rather under 10 hours a day work as they used to do. 


in 104 or 11 hours?—That is my experience. We 
can string up and do our work more promptly and begin 
better in the morning and carry it through all the day. 

4367. But in short you mean you would not be in 


favour of extension ?—Yes, I have been in favour of the: 


Factory Act up to now, but I should not be in favour of 
its extending further; of course if you went on the 


“same principle you would get to no time at all if that 


argument held good. Iam also of opinion that it is 
very bad for a child to be playing all day on a Saturday. 
I have noticed the great increase of roughs or idle 
men and youths about the town within the last few 
years, and I cannot help thinking that anything that 
tends to turn children out into the streets increases 
the army, for it is an army in Birmingham now. 

4368. Perhaps the school board may reduce their 
number ?—I hope so; that is a very serious question 
in the town. 

4369.. (Lord Balfour.) I think I understand you to 
say that you wish to preserve the permission to work 


in the summer between 7 and 6 ?—We want a uniform — 


time all the year round from 7 to 7, and the: right to 
work what time we like within those hours providing’ 
we conform to the Factory Act. 

4370. But you would begin at the same time all the 
year round, at 7 in the moriting i—No, I think not, 
we should always begin at 8. 

4371. Is there any use in preserving that permis- 
sion >—Yes, I think there would be some, if you ask 
me my own opinion. 

4372. Would any begin at 7 in the morning ?>—Yes, 
I think so; I faney some brass-founders would. 

4373. Would their dinner hour be then from 1 to 
2 ?—They would have to have then half an hour at 
breakfast, and that is what we object to strongly. 

4374, They do not object to it?—I do not know 
whether they do or not. 

4375. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had it given in 
evidence that closing at 6 o’clock has a great influence 
in promoting the cause of self-education; have you 
any information to give upon that point?—I think 
that closing at 7 there would be almost the same 
opportunities. ‘The Midland Institute do not, I think, 
begin their classes before 7 o’clock ; that is one of the 
means of education here. I think, on the other hand, 
it is turning them out to get into mischief if they were: 


‘to leave off sooner. 


(Mr. Wright.) My experience, I am surprised, has 
been rather contrary to this. I was in hopes that that 


would have been one of the advantages of early closing, 


but as far as I have seen there is not any general taking 
advantage of the opportunities of the evening. They 
seem to get home and not like to come out again for 
education ; and I believe that there are not more even-: 
ing schools in Birmingham now, if so many, as there 
were before the passing of the Act, when parties. 
worked generally to 7 or 8. 

4376. (Chairman to Mr. Parker.) Is there any 
desire in Birmingham to have the power of working: 
from 8 to 8 ?—Yes, I think there is such a desire. 

(Mr. Wright.) I do not think that the desire is 
very strong. When the Factory Acts were first about 
to be introduced to Birmingham in a large number of 
manufactories the time was from 9 to 8; there was 
a desire in the, trade to get the hours from 8 to 8,. 
because, especially as'in my trade in. London, they 
worked from 8 to 8; but I do not think the feeling is 
so strong now. We haye not thought it worth while: 
to press it, although some few manufacturers might 
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| desire it but we should be satisfied with the hours 
that were introduced in the Act of 1874 from 7 to 
“7, although there are some who would like from 8 to 
8. It would be an advantage to many persons in 
‘my own manufactory. A large number of women 
eannot leave their children properly till they have 
sent them to school, and therefore they cannot come 
to work till 9, and it would be an advantage to them 
if they could make up the number of hours by working 
later in the evening ; but neither,of the bodies that I 
am connected with have thought it worth while to 
press it. I do not think that there is any very general 
feeling in favour of it. 

4377. There are some trades in which they habitu- 
ally work till 8 that are allowed to do so, for instance, 
the straw trades?—In Birmingham it is only ex- 
ceptional. 

' (Mr. Parker.) Except in the workshops where they 
begin late in the week they are allowed to work 
_ ‘between 5 and 9. : 

4378. (Mr. Brand.) You spoke just now of the 
great increase- in the rate of wages. Can you say 
‘within the last 10 years what that increase has been ? 
—My impression is that’ boys above 13 are receiving 
_ from 50 to 100 per cent. more than they were five 
SVCRPS AGOR oo ps) e! 

4379. Do you employ women ?—Yes. 

4380. What has been the effect in your experience 
of the restrictions upon the labour of adult women ?— 
They do not make such. good time as they did, because 
they come late and they must leave early. 

4381. Would the effect of any further restrictions 
be that you would be obliged if you could to dispense 
with their labour, and substitute other labour for it >— 

‘Yes, I think so, decidedly. 
| (Mr. Wright.) The points have been so well gone 
over in the trade that I am connected with, that I 
have not much to say. As to working on the Saturday 
the Act of 1874, I think, would be most disastrous if it 
were introduced into Birmingham in a considerable 
_ number of trades, especially in the button trade and 

‘the small trades, where the work of children ‘is a ne- 
 cessity. It is generally very light work, the other 

‘work cannot be finished without their aid, and we 

_ might as well close our factories in many cases on 
Saturday if the children are not to be allowed to work, 
and I cannot conceive of the harm that is done to 
them ; at all events, I cannot think that there could 
be a case made out for Birmingham. They have all 
the afternoon of Saturday and the whole of Sunday for 
Test. 

4382. How does it press hardly upon you, because 
if the children can only be employed half the day, and 
you all leave off early on Saturday, if they are only 
‘to be employed on alternate Saturdays, you could not 
haye them all at once ?—No, we want the children on 
‘the Saturday morning to make up half-time. Why 
‘should not they work every Saturday morning ? 


4383. But have you not your children in two shifts 2 


—No, we do not have two shifts the half days. 

4384. (Mr. Brand.) You do work them every 
‘Saturday ?—Yes, on the Saturday morning. 

4385. (Chairman.) You dispense with them in the 
afternoon ?>—Yes, as a rule, and they go to the board 
schools. I will give a particular case, vegetable ivory 
nuts are used in Birmingham for making buttons and 
ornaments, they are coated with a skin likea shell, 
‘and those shells are knocked off by lads who go half- 
time ; the men cannot work without them. In other 
“branches, after the articles are finished in the workshop, 
girls are required to place them on cards, and if they 
could not do that on Saturday morning, you could 
not send your week’s work away. 

4386. In that respect your trades differ from textile 
‘trades, that they work their children in shifts and you 
do not ?—Yes, 

4387. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Could not you accommo- 
date yourselves to the system by working in shifts ?— 
I think that to ask us to accommodate ourselves to a 
great many things without any advantage is doing 
rather an injury to the children themselves and to the 
‘trades. If you do injure the trade you do not benefit 
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the children. If you do not do any harm to the chil- 


dren physically by working, or if you do not stop their 
education as no school is open on Saturday, you do 
them harm if you do not train them to habits of indus- 
try. You are not benefiting the child. 

4388. (Chairman.) But we do not propose to take 
away the half-holiday P—No, so I understand, 

4389. (Mr. Brand.) They are only employed five 
hours each day ?—Only five hours. 

4390. (Sir.C. Du Cane.) You look upon it as turn- 
ing them into the streets by the extra half day ?—Yes, 
which is neither required for education nor for physical 
needs, but it would rather add to the disturbance and 
to the difficulty of the town. The old Acts gave us 
power to work children 64 hours, but we begin as a 
rule after breakfast, and we only have our children five 
hours. Therefore that is a very considerable differ- 
ence to what they work children in the textile districts. 

4391. (Mr. Brand.) What you are protesting against 
is the application in the clause of the Act of 1874 to 
yourselves ?—Yes, exactly so. 

(Mr. Parker.) One of the Commissioners was ask- 
ing whether we could not arrange to work as they 
do in the textile factories. Here is a case in point. 
This hook wants soldering on to these extinguishers on 
the candlestick, a child puts the solder upon it, and a 
man solders it; ergo the child and the man must be at 
work together. There is no way of evading it. We 
are obliged to have two sets of children, one set on in 
the morning and one set on in the afternoon, in order 
that a man may always have a child with him. 

(Mr. Wright.) I think you asked a question as to 
the proportion of people employed in factories and in 
workshops. In my case, I think we employ rather 
more in the shops outside. They work for themselves in 
shops independently, but they bring the product of their 
work to our factory. We, perhaps, employ some 400 
or 500 in the factory, and it may be as many outside 
the factory in their own shops or in their own houses. 
There appears to arise this difficulty sometimes; un- 
due limitation tends to make more work done at 
persons’ homes. I know that is the case with my 
clients in London, and I know that it is in Birming- 
ham carried on to a considerable extent. Parties 
leaving work here, say, at 6 o’clock, will go and work 
at their own homes, or take the work to their parents, 
for their brothers and sisters, and work very late at 
night. That isan evil. At the same time, women 
should, I think, have the liberty of working, if they are 
paid for it, at their own discretion. ‘That is one of the 
difficulties which I feel with reference to these Acts ; 
not as regards children and their education, for that, 
we think, is very proper, but the undue interference 
with adult women. 
they are well able to take care of themselves. Their 
hours never were oppressive before the Factory Acts. 
I believe I said in my evidence before these Acts passed 
we had by the gradual advance of education and public 
opinion, determined for ourselves more convenient 
hours than had been determined by the interposition 
of Parliament in the textile districts. In my manu- 
factory, our ordinary hours were not more than 55 
or 56 per week. I think now, taking the year all 
round, they are not more than 51 hours per week. 
Therefore, if you put other difficulties in our way, by 
making the hours more unfavourable, and if you 
prevent the children working on Saturday, you would 
really do us a serious injury. A very large propor- 
tion of the trade that was done in Birmingham is 
now done in Austria in France, and in different parts 
of Germany. Instead of our supplying Berlin, Vienna, 
and Paris, as was done a generation or two ago, those 
towns are supplying Birmingham. I have no doubt 
that nine-tenths of the articles in my trade that you 
will find in the shops in Birmingham are of foreign 
manufacture. 

4392. (Chairman.) It has been declared that that 
is a country where trade is very much more interfered 
with ?—But the wages are cheaper, and the hours of 
working are many more than in Birmingham, there 
are no restrictions on adult labour. 

4393. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you trace the diver- 
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sion of ‘the trade to the limitation of the hours of 
labour >—To the cheaper labour. 

4394, (Mr. Brand.) Can you say whether there 
has been any displacement of the labour of button 
women owing to the Factory Act of 1867 ?—I am not 
able to say; it may cause exclusion. There have 
been as I have named very great changes in our trade. 
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Our trade has been very much displaced by cheaper 
labour on the continent. 
4395. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We understand you dis- 


—- 


tinctly to say that any further restriction on the hours. _ 


of women’s labour would lead to their labour being 
displaced ?—Yes, and to still further difficulties, and to: 
the loss of more of our trade. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


W. H. Maxwett Buirws, Esq., examined. 


4396. (Chairman.) What is the point which you 
wish to state to the Commission ?—The point which 
I should like to call the attention of the Commission 
to is this: My chief work is the erection of gasworks, 
and one of our branches of manufacture is that of gas 
tubes, which are used in the diffusion of gas after the 
erection of the works. It is a very important branch 
of trade in this district, in fact one of the most im- 
portant, I should think, employing altogether from 
3,000 to 4,000 pairs of hands. In the summer season 
we labour under peculiar disadvantages. ‘The welders 
who draw out the tubes from the furnaces, are obliged 
to employ a squad of hands under them, some young 
men, some youths, perhaps from 14 to 18. In the 
summer season, it is almost impossible for them to 
continue that work, which I think is intensely hot and 
tiresome, that is welding with the furnace. Therefore 
for humanity sake, and also for the preservation of 
their health, we are compelled to allow the lads to 
remain perhaps two or three hours without working 
in mid-day. As it is we have no provision which 
would enable us to make up the time without breaking 
the Act. The consequence is that in the summer 
season we are not able to work more than half days. 
If some latitude were allowed us in reference to the 
hours of work, we have no desire whatever to exceed 
the number of hours in any form or way. In fact we 
could not do it if we desired to do it, because there are 
trade rules which are very rigidly adhered to. 

4397. How would you propose to make the time 
up ?—We should like to commence two or three hours 
earlier in the extremely hot weather, or two or three 
hours later. 

4398, You mean beginning before 6 in the morning ? 
—Yes, our present hours -are 6 to 5, but if we work 
till 11 in mid-summer weather, it becomes intensely 
hot, and we have to stand still till perhaps 4, because 
in July, August, and September, those are the hours 
most subject to intense heat from the rays of the 
sun. 

4399. (Mr. Brand.) Do you propose that the re- 
covery of lost time should be continuous from day to 
day ?—That we should have an opportunity of making 
up the hours any day, day by day. We have no 
opportunity as it is. 

4400. For how long a period?—As a rule they do 
not work more than five days per week, the Saturday 
being a short day for getting up the furnaces as a 
rule, we do not care much about working on Satur- 
day. . 

4401. For how many months ?—It would be simply 
during the five summer months. 

4402. (Chairman.) Is the season so hot very often 
in the summer as to oblige you to stop in the middle 
of the day ?—-We stopped last summer on 27 days, 
and I have no doubt whatever that the lads were very 
crully treated indeed for the rest of the 30 other 
days. 

4403. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider it an 
average or an exceptional summer ?—An average 
summer. You are aware that it is not many boys who 
do that, they do not complain, but most certainly it 
must be injurious to them to do it, but we have no 
liberty allowed us, and the men simply compel them 
to get through the work of the day. 


et 


4404. (Chairman.) You now are working from 6 
‘to 5 ?—Yes. 


4405. And you would desire to begin, say, at 4?— 


Yes, at 4, and allow three or four hours at least in the: 
middle of the day to be devoted to leisure, and not 
occupied at all with the work. 


4406. (Mr. Brand.) Would the modifications under 


the Act affecting season trades, allowing them to work 
12 hours per day for 96 days in the year, suit you ?— 
That would hardly suffice. It wants a wider margin 
for us, because we desire to take away at least three 
hours in mid-day, and that.if we do this we should not 
be losers by it, because the men work only about 
nine hours per day. 
4407. (Chairman.) What ‘is the youngest age at 
which you‘employ boys ?>—It is very difficult in the 
black country to tell what the age of a boy is. 
4408. (Mr. Wright.) The same thing occurred with 
us in Birmingham a summer or two ago, the people 
could not work especially in the top shops, for three 
hours in the middle of the day. That reduced their 
day’s work to six hours. If they could work from 6 to 
9 and stop from 12 to 3 or 4, it would be far more to: 


_ their advantage. 


4409. (Mr. Blews.) I may say here I have a sugges- 
tion to make which is adopted in Germany where there: 
are large gas tube works ?—They commence with very 


great advantage at 4in thesmorning for perhaps five 


months in the year. 

4410. (Mr. Brand.) Do you employ children ?— 
Yes. 

4411. Are you asking for that permission in the: 
case of children ?—Yes, for the squads of men who are- 
necessary. The welding of the tubes occupies two or 
three boys for carrying the tongs to the furnace, they 
are merely beasts of burthen and nothing more. The 


consequence is we cannot afford to‘pay a high rate of 


wages for it. 

4412. (Sir C. Du Cane.) As to the days when they 
knock off do they remain in the factory or do they go: 
home and come back again ?—The majority of them loaf 
about in the warehouses or under a shed, they do not re- 
main in the sun ; they go to sleep in the packing rooms 
and places of that kind. 

4413. They would do pretty much the same, I sup- 
pose, if the knocking off was a recognised thing to be 
made up by the subsequent extra time ?—I think they 
would. In tube works there are generally large open 
packing rooms, which are well ventilated rooms, where 
they can be cool ard comfortable, and therefore it is: 
an advantage to them in contrast with their own close 
homes, . : 

4414, And probably they go to sleep ?—Yes, that 
is about it. It is a branch of trade that is connected 
with my general business, and I have felt the incon- 
venience of it, and therefore I thought it would be: 
well if I made the suggestion. 

4415. (Chairman.) Do you know whether there 
was any representation on behalf of your trade whilst. 
the Act of 1867 was passing ?—I believe not. I may 
say that the manufacturers, as a body, of course very 
good firms and large employers of labour, would have 
no object whatever in attempting to shirk the respon- 
sibilities of the Act, nor would they attempt to do it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at 11 o’clock. 
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4416. (Chairman, to Mr. Collins.) What. firm do 
you represent. ?—I represent the firm of James Col- 
lins, and I have been requested to represent also 
Messrs. Cartland and Son. Mr. Sumners represents 
Messrs. Pemberton and Sons. I may say that Mr. 
Pemberton would have been here, but unfortunately 
he is in very ill health at the present time. 

_ 4417. Do you employ any women in your works? 
—Yes, in some of the processes cf our manufacture, 
as lacquerers and wrappers up. 
_ 4418. From what ages do you billy women ?— 
From about 13 or 14 upwards. 

4419. At what age do you employ boys ?>—All the 
boys are at work under the men, and not directly 
under myself, but the men have not accepted the prin- 
ciple of employing half-timers.. It has been tried 
occasionally, and occasionally one has a boy under 
him as a half-timer, but. still they. are not oe aes 
generally. 

4420. What are your hours of work ?—From 7 in 
the morning until 7 in the evening. The works are 
open, but I may say that we have not mill power 
running throughout the whole manufactory. It is not 
like a mill; aman may come at what. time he likes 
and leave at what time he likes, without interfering 
with the work of others. Virtually the boys come at 
7, and the men at 8 or at 9, and they continue till 6 
or 7 in the evening. Many now leave at 6; formerly 
7 was the time at which.the works were closed; the 
young people leave at 6, under the Act. 

4421. Do you work from 7 till 7 all the year round ? 
—No; during the winter we work generally from 7 
till 7, but during the summer the young people leave 
at 6. 

4422. You are probably aware that it is only with 
regard to women and children that we have to inquire ? 
—There is a further bearing upon that, inasmuch as 
women and children working in the manufactory 
enable certain processes of the manufacture to be 
carried on without interruption. 
7 to. 7 as the time that is worked; we have not been 
successful in so far altering the habits of the Bir ming- 
ham people as to. induce nen ‘to begin generally 
at 6. 

4423, Anenofsn e, although your works, are ‘open 
from 7 to’7 your young people must leave at 6?—Yes, 
they must leave at 6, except during the winter, when 
‘we are allowed by an arrangement with the inspector 
\e continue until 7. 

4424, Are you inconvenienced at all by the present 
‘Ge ?—We should be very glad to have the law 
‘altered, so that we could work throughout the entire 
year from, 7 to 7 ;, it is the time that is more generally 

ked by the men... 

4425. Have you a deaina hat there oad be any 
wide. option; that you. should be allowed in the 
winter to work from 8 to 8 ?—For myself, I shouldbe 
quite content with,it from 7 to 7. 

4426. If you worked from 8 to Ty you then would 
not. require to stop for breakfast ?—That, isa. point 
that we should have \subsequently referred to. It is 
very desirable that, we should have: the option of the 
five hours without a break; 8 till, 1 makesa good 
morning, and it is not too long for the people gene- 

rally to work. They, have ” breakfast immediately 
before 8, and when there is an interruption of half an 
hour it altogether disturbs the even course of ‘ania 


36769. 


We regard from 


I may say, as regards the younger people, the half- 
timers, that we have but few, and as regards the younger 
people the work is not of an unintermittent character, 
as in many mills. Many of the young people are em- 
ployed much of their time in assisting in divers ways, 
running errands, going to the warehouse, bringing 
things, returning them, and so on; it is totally dif- 
ferent to watching a machine, where at each moment 
some action is required to be taken. 

4427. You say that as yet you have found it rather 
inconvenient to work with lads at half-time, so that 
you hardly employ them at all, but could you not 
manage to bave two shifts, as they do in the textile 
factories, one part working in the morning, and the 
other in the afternoon >—That could be done to some 
extent, but not conveniently. A man requires his 
young assistant, a half-timer, or whatever he may be, 
helping him to carry on the work, until a certain part 
of itis done. It is then inconvenient to be taken up 
in the afternoon by another boy. Then, again, here 
is considerable inconvenience with reference to the 


‘attending at school, and trouble is brought about, 


and owing to those interruptions the men would rather 
have some little inconvenience, and pay a little more 
money to have one who is older, and who can simply 
continue uninterruptedly with the work. I may add 
that the inconvenience is such that it prevents the 
general adoption of half-timers ; [ believe, in my own 
manufactory, and in some others of the same trade, 


as for instance, Messrs. Tonks, who appeared before’ 


you yesterday, the adoption of half-timers is making 
some little way, but it is very slowly indeed, not reath- 
ing to any practical results, and I am afraid it will 
never become general. 

4498. Are there any points which you specially 
wish to mention to the Commission ?— There is 
one point that I have slightly alluded to which I 
should wish to urge very strongly upon you, and that 
is the five hours without a break, and the other is, 
that the Workshops and Factory Acts» should be 
assimilated, that they should apply, and that there 
should be equal legislation for all engaged in the trade 
whether employing a large or small number of hands, 
that the law should be the same for each; that is a 
most important thing. 

4429. Do you find small works working i in. the same 
trade that are not subjected to the same restrictions as 
yourselves ?-—Yes, there are many. 

4430. Are there many workshops in your trade of a 
very small class?—A very great number. There are 
many persons who, living in a small house, a house at 
a weekly rental, we will say, adjoining the street, have 
some small house in the yard which they fit up as a 
shop, and in which perhaps there may be but little 


‘more than the master, and some members of the 


family working. I cannot say what the number is at 
all, but there are a great) number of them. 

4431. Seeing that you-do not wish to keep boys and 
women more than 11 hours a day on the whole, and 
that as you have said from 8 to 7 would suit. you, 
would it inconvenience you if the hours for all classes 
of factories were made the same as it is in the textile 
factories, that is, not exceeding 10 hours a day and 
not exceeding 564 hours a: week ?—IL should be quite 
content, presuming I am right, that in the Textile Act 
it is optional either to work from 6 to 6 as our hours 
of manufacture, or:from 7 to 7. 
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of nine without education. 


4432. Of course I assumed that. Is there any other 
point to which you wish to allude ?—I may say..that 


‘generally the views which were expressed by the 


Chamber of Commerce yesterday, and that particu- 
larly by Mr. Tonks, have my full concurrence. 

- 4433. I think that it will be necessary for you to be 
a little more particular, because some of the gentlemen 
representing the Chambers of Commerce expressed 
views which others said were those of individuals and 
not of the chamber ?—For instance, for myself, what 
appears to me to be most important would be, the 


assimilations of the Workshops and Factory Acts, | 


that all persons manufacturing a similar class of goods 
should be enabled to do so under similar circumstances. 
There is another point,—lI think that if the half-timers 
were allowed to commence work at the age of nine 
rather than altering it to 10, from the kind of oceu- 
pation, that there would be no injury whatever result- 
ing from it. Before nine years of age they may obtain 
afair amount of education, and as half-timers they 
can still further improve their education. ‘Supposing 
they are desirous of a still further amount of educa- 
tion there are ample means in the way of evening 
schools in Birmingham. I think that they might 
commence at nine. Another point is, that the young 
people should cease to be under the restrictions of the 
Act at 16 rather than 18. At 16 they become virtually 
men to some extent, although working under others, 
effecting the whole of the work themselves, and they 
seem rather to come into the category of men, and it 
also is a considerable restriction upon the work which 
a man is enabled to do if his more important aid leaves 
him somewhat earlier, he must discontinue his work. 
I may add that it is desirable that there should not be 
so many restrictions placed upon young persons, ias- 
much as at the present time we have considerable 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient aid. The restrictions 
will be found to cripple trade and cripple the means of 
production. 

4434. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would you employ.a boy 
of nine as a half-timer in the event of his having re- 
ceived no education whatever; is your remark in- 


tended to apply to a boy equally whether educated or 
“uneducated ?—One would be willing to hope that with 


the action of the school board in Birmingham those 
would be better looked after in their earlier years, and 
one would not suppose that they would reach the age 
I think it would be a 
great pity to employ. persons absolutely devoid of 
education, but it must be borne in mind that in the 
case of a child at the age of nine, who has bhad-com- 
paratively little education, the probability is that the 


parentsare extremely poor, and the little, earnings - 


which he might obtain would be of ‘very great service 
in keeping the family. I may say as a-magistrate that 
I have sometimes; when on the bench, been very much 
struck with the somewhat immense amount of poverty 
which is brought to light by the prosecutions of the 


school board to enforce education; persons have had 


various excuses, but many of them have really seemed 


to have had insufficient means) to furnish their own 


living, much less to spare any money for education. I 
should hope that as time works on education will be 
better attended to, and that by the age of nine there 
would: not be any children who were at all unedu- 
cated. I may add that I should very much doubt if a 
child were uneducated at nine whether by 10 he would 
have received'that amount of education which could 
make up for lost time. 

4435, Your suggestion is more particularly intended 
to apply to districts where compulsory education. is 
the rule, and where school boards have been for some 
time in full force ?—Yes. 

4436. ( Chairman.) What is your next point ?— 
Another point is the alternate Saturdays. I think it 
very undesirable that children should be under the 


necessity of having an entire holiday on each alternate | 


Saturday. It would bea great interference with the 
work, and I think that with the comparatively short 
hours, coupling that with the fact that the schools are 
closed for the most part on Saturdays, it would be but 
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little less than a holiday then, and having the after- 
noon. it would be a sufficient holiday for them on each 
Saturday. As to certificates of age there is greal 
trouble about them. I do not know whether it coulc 
be so arranged that a certificate from the registra 
would be sufficient, but it would be a great con. 
venience. Many of the children who come to be em. 
ployed have to be examined by a medical man as t 


‘their age very many times indeed, and that so far is ¢ 


trouble; there are the surgeon’s fees that have to b 
paid over and over again, and if their certificate o: 
baptism were accepted, or that of the registrar, as thé 
case might be, that would be sufficient and would save 
much trouble. : 

4437. Only calling in the surgeon when necessary 
—Yes, only when necessary, of course as a matter 0: 
defence. I think those are the principal points whicl 
much I have to bring before the Commission. 

4438. (Lo Mr. Sumners.) Are there any points or 
which you differ from Mr. Collins or would like t« 
add to what he has said?—I think that the Act of 
1874 is especially good for Birmingham because it 
gives liberty to take children from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 
for the whole of the personsemployed under the Fae- 
tory Act. There are some things in our - present 
Factory Act that ought to be incorporated in it, Ix 
the first place I want specially that we should have 
five hours for a term of labour, and I think it i: 
especially necessary, because many of the persons 
under the Act, say, when they get to be 15 years oi 
age and upwards, work rather more as young mer 
than as boys. In the brass foundry trade boys are 
little more than errand boys, that is to say, to the 
various parts of the factory, and when they get to be 
a little older many of them can start almost as men : 
they work with greater regularity, and therefore we 
want to have them at work at 7 in the morning, 
giving them’ a breakfast. half-hour, just as it is with 
the men-themselvés.. Boys we specially keep to sweep 
up the shops, and in the case of the casters to light 
the fires, because the furnaces will not heat the metal 
until they have gained themselves a certain amount of 
heat. Therefore it is necessary to have boys going 
from 7 to 7, or 6 to 6, as the case may be, an. hour 
indeed before the others pretty much begin to work. 

4439. I should think that it could hardly be recom- 
mended that some of your hands should be ‘at work 
from 6 to 6, and some from 7 to 7, that would involve 
some of the inconveniences of the present Workshops 
Act, nobody would know outside exactly when yout 
hands were working ?—I do not wish to say that for 
those under the Act we should adopt two different 
times at one time, but we might, for instance, adopt 
6 to 6, or we might adopt 7 to 7. If we adopt the 
6 to 6 time, some of: the hands would start at 6; the 
younger ones for the purpose of lighting the fires and 
that sort of thing, and the men generally, that is to 
say, younger men under the Act, would commenéé 
at 7 and go on till6 at night, because these work 
more-as men. ( 1 tor 

4440. All; ending at. 6 ?—Yes; all ending at 6, 
unless the men like to go on, that is those not at all 
in the Act; and, therefore, on the same method, ifwe 
like to take 7 to 7, the boys would start at 7.and the 
men at 8. 

4441. You would like to count them men after 16 ? 
—That is not my point just’ now, but we employ 
young persons in our trade pretty much as men. 
When they are only 13 years of age they are more as 
errand boys. ‘There is greater regularity in work as 
they get a little on, and then we like to employ them 
as men, therefore we want from 8 until 1 at a stretch, 
with of course the breakfast half-hour for those who 
have come an hour earlier. ( 

4442. The principle of factory legislation has been 
to get as much uniformity as possible. ‘I believe it 
would be rather contrary to that, if you had some of 
your hands at breakfast at‘ one time, and others ‘at 
another, unless you can show that your business is 
what is called a continuous process, so that it is possi- 
ble to interrupt it, but that Ido not understand ?— 
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We most certainly do not want different. breakfast 
times. In the case of those who come at 8 if we are 
working under the 7 to 7 time they would not: have 
their breakfast time with us, whereas the ones who 
come at 7, would of course have avbreakfast time. » 

4443. The Commission quite see that in every trade 
there are circumstances which must‘be carefully con- 
sidered, and they: quite understand the point you have 
mentioned ?—Then we wish to employ young persons 
as full timers just as now at 13 years of age. We have 
really so much difficulty to get them at 13 that we do 
not want to have the difficulty increased by increasing 
the age to 14. In the present Act under which we 
are working we are allowed to work the wrapping-up 
women 30 minutes after the stipulated time of closing 
on goods to go away the same night. We especially 
want that privilege retained under the new Act. _The 
reason why it is so necessary is that the lacquering 
women who do the last part but one of the work finish, 
say, at the time of closing, and then we specially want 
to wrap it up to go away. 

4444. ‘How many hours do Bessie! Pemberton work 
at present >—We work between the hours of 6 and 6. 

4445. Do you. begin at 6 ?—We begin at 6 as far as 
the Factory Act is concerned, though our factory works 
till 7 or 8 if it likes in the case of the men. 

4446. At present do you keep the women, till half- 
past 6 ?—No, till 6, but in the case of the wrapping-up 
women when necessary we do.» Then we have another 
privilege in the present Act which is a very desirable 
one; it is the power to employ the boys who work 
for the casters 30 minutes after the stipulated time of 
closing. That is especially necessary, because it is quite 
impossible to know when a pot of metal would be just 
hot enough to pour. It might come before 6 o’clock, 
and it might come after 6 o’clock, and therefore it is a 
privilege that we want to use when necessary. 

4447. Then I understand that in your establishment 
you are working longer hours than Mr. Collins ?—No. 

4448. Mr. Collins I understand would be satisfied 
with from 8 to 7, but you are working 12 hours, and 
want for a certain purpose to keep the women half an 
hour more. 

(Mr. Collins. ie We have | permission to work from 7 
to '7; Mr. Sumners states that they commence at 6. 

4449, (To Mr. Sumners.). How many hours a week 
do you work ?—The hours vary; we average about 55 
hours. When I say that they vary, we have no con- 
trol over that point. ‘The men themselves who are 
piece workers, control that point, some claiming from 
their hands one particular time | “and some another, but 
all the times coming within thé’present Act. 

4450. The Act allows. you 60 hours >—Yes; but we 
never work 60 hours. 

4451. If you work from 6 to 6 with T suppose an 
hour and a half interval for meals, and keep your 
wrapping women till half-past 6, how can you get 
that within 55 hours a week ?—Our wrapping-up 
women begin at 8 o’clock in the morning, and do not 
have any breakfast time, but go straight on till 1; 
they have an hour and a half at dinner time, and then 
a quarter of an hour at tea time, so that we allow 
more than the Act at present requires. I say that we 
are quite within the Act. 

4452. Is there any other point witch you would 
like to mention?—The point as to casting boys is 
what I have been trying to. urge. Under the present 
Act we have power to employ casting boys 30 minutes 
after the expiration of the usual closing time, and we 
want that privilege conferred upon us again, because as 
I have said we do not know when. a pot of metal may 
be hot, it may be before 6 and it may be a little after 6, 
or it may be 7 if 7 be the time for closing. 

4453. You want, in fact, to retain the modification 
No. 18 of the Factory ‘Act of 1867, “ Where in any 
“ blast furnace, foundry, &c. the process in which a 
“* child, young rey or woman is employed is im‘an 


- . , ‘Thewitnesses withdrew. 


“ incomplete state at the hour at which such chiid, 
young person, or woman is required by this Act to 
cease’ work, such child, young person, or woman 
“ may be employed for a period not exceeding 30 
“ minutes beyond the said hour;” that is a point 
which you wish to be retained 2Yes, that is the point. 
Then we ‘specially want the discontinuance of the 
Workshops Act. © We want the large and small to be 
all under the Factory Act. I concur generally with 
respect to that point with what Mr. Collins has said. 
4454. (Lord Balfour, to Mr. Collins.) You say 
that you would like the age of young persons to cease 


at 16. I suppose you mean male young persons only ? 


—Yes, male young persons. 

4455. (Mr. Brand.) Prior to the Act of 1867, I 
stppose you employed a good many children between 
8 and 18 ?—No, very few; the difficulties of the half 
time, together with seeing ‘that the education certifi- 
cates were properly carried out, occasioned so much 
trouble that, as I think I stated, my men prefer to pay 
somewhat more to have an older youth that can go on 
continuously with the work. 

4456. You are under the Act of 1867, are you not? 
—Yes. 

4457. Prior to the Act of 1867, was it your habit to 
employ many young ae and children ?—Not very 
young. 

4458. Between 8 and 13 ?—I should say it is rarely 
that my workmen employed a person younger than 10 
or 11, or perhaps 11 and 12 would be nearer the mark ; 
very young ones we have never employed. They are 
useless for the purposes that we require them. 

4459. Between the ages of 10 and 13 you employ a 
good many ?—Yes, 

4460.* Why is it that you cannot employ them now 
under the alternate day system ?— Because of the chances 
of alternating the work. Their work it is desirable to 
carry on, as it were, continuously; one child com- 
mences it in the morning and another has to continue 
it in the afternoon. 

4461. But you could have two shifts of children, 
could not you?—Yes; you must have two sets of 
children, but you have them to work, so to speak, con- 
tinuously with their own work ; you require to have 
two sets of work going on, the one being worked in 
the morning and the other in the afternoon. 

4462. It is under the Factory Act that children can 
be sent to school on the alternate days instead of the 
half-day system; you have never thought of trying 
that system because you plead the difficulty of em- 


ploying half-timers and the difficulty of getting young 


children to work for you between eight and 13 2?—I 
think I may say that that has not been practically 
tested, certainly not to any great extent. 

4463. You have not endeavoured to get over the 
difficulty in that way ?—No, we have not. 

4464. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You have just stated that 
previous to the Act of 1867 you hardly employed any 
children before the age of 10 and1l. May I ask why 
it is that now you wish to employ half-timers at nine ? 
—I was speaking then generally... We have greater 
difficulty now ip obtaining children than we had, and 
limiting it to 10 would be a restriction which would 
act somewhat prejudicially. I do not suppose that any 
great number would be employed at nine, but it does 
appear,to me desirable that in many trades, especially 
where the work is not very heavy, children should be 
allowed to be earning something for the help of the 
family as early as the age of nine. My remark as to 
that was perhaps rather in reference to the trade gene- 
rally, as I said; what I have seen as a magistrate 
rather than what concerns my particular branch. 

4465. And it is in the interests of the parents that 
you urge the modification ?—Yes. 


~ * See Appendix D., Letter (84.) 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHORS ACTS COMMISSION: 


JouN Burns Dyson, Esq., examined. 


4466. ( Chairman.) What firm do you represent ?— 
J. B. Dyson and Sons, paper-box makers. 

4467. Is there anything special that you would like 
to state to the Commission ?—I want to draw the 
attention of the Commission to this. Iam the only 
box maker who is subject to the factory law in Bir- 
mingham, and one of the principal things would be to 
have the law made general, so that the others in the 
same business may be subject to the same restrictions. 
I have suffered considerable loss; many of my good 
hands have left me because of the early hour at which 
we are obliged to close. We state in the outset that 
our business is not an unhealthy one, I have about 
70 people in-doors, but very few children, and none 
under 138, and the little ones do not begin till 7 to 
clear up, and the older ones come, some just. about 
half-past 9 and 9 o’clock. Many of them are married, 
and of course they could not come earlier. If the 
dinner hour could remain as at present it would be far 
better for their comfort and for the general arrange- 
ments altogether. If we were to alter the dinner hour it 
would be attended with very considerable inconvenience. 

4468. What is your present dinner hour?—From 1 
to 2. 

4469. It would suit you best, would it not, to remain 
as it is P—Yes. 

4470. What hours would you like to work before 
dinner ?— We wish to begin now at 7; but they do not 
begin till about 9, and then they have breakfast before- 
hand. The children have breakfast after they come. 

4471. You would like still to begin at 7 ?—Yes, 

4472. And break off for breakfast P—Yes, if that is 
necessary we have no objection to that, we should have 
the liberty to begin at 7 and close at 7 all the year 
yound. ‘That is one point which I should wish to 
draw attention to. 

4473, Beginning at 7, you would require, according 
to the other Factory Acts, to break off for breakfast ? 
—Yes, : le 

4474, If you began at 8 you would be like other 
Birmingham. trades, if you worked on until 1 ?—Yes, 

4475. But you prefer to begin at 7 and to break off 
for breakfast, is that so?’—t{ should not object to 
8 o'clock; 8 o'clock until 7 would suit me. 

4476. Then you wish to say that you find 1 o’clock 
is a convenient hour for dinner, and that you would 
not like to be forced, as under the Act of 1874, to 
make it half-past 12 ?—Yes, that is our point. If you 
take the case of those who just come about half-past 
9 they get to dinner-time. almost before they have got 
into harness. We find considerable trouble with young 


persons who have to be on trial for seven days before - 


we have a doctor ; very frequently they come for seven 
days, and we send for the surgeon, and then, perhaps, 
the next week they are gone, and we see no more of 
them. If there could be some remedy for that it 
would be very desirable. 

4477. Do you desire that they should bring a certi- 


ficate with them of their age when’they come ?—Yes, 


that would be very suitable; I might say that our 


business is far from unhealthy. Frequently persons — 


of weak constitution have been actually benefited by 
the smell of the composition which we use. I might 
just say, with reference to 7 to 7,-or 8 to 7, whichever 
it may please the Commissioners to grant, it would be 
very convenient, although we should not avail ourselves 
of it at all times; we have twice, I think, had per- 
mission for extended hours under some extraordinary 
circumstances, requiring considerable effort at the 
time. It sometimes happens that an order may come 
in, and that we should not have time to make applica- 
tion for permission to go on, to get up the order in 
time. I might just observe that many of our goods 
are used by others to pack theirs in, and shippers and 
others may,suffer considerable inconvenience if we are 


not exactly ready at the time when the article is . 


reauired. 


4478. What period of the-year is your busiest time ? 
—It is rather difficult to say ; it depends a great deal 
upon circumstances, we are pretty regular on the whole. 
I do not think that Ineed occupy you further, except 
just to say that there are others in the trade who con- 
trive, perhaps, just to keep under the number, and 
they, employ a number of out-door workers, so that 
they are not within the law. That is not exactly 
justice tous. In fact, I have lost several of my older 
hands lately, because they can continue working longer 
hours, and, of course, get so much more money. 

4479. That matter you are speaking of, the in- 
equality between the factories and workshops, is one 
well known to the Commissioners, because it has been 
mentioned by nearly every trade ?—I think that if it is 
right in one it is-right in all. I quite understand that 
the intention of the Act is to provide for the well- 
being of the workpeople, and I am quite prepared to 
carry it out myself to the best of my power. 

4480. Have you, in the course of years, had occa- 
sion to apply for leave to work overtime ?—-Only twice ; 
at least we have had occasion, but we have done the 
best we could. Perhaps we have got out-of-door 
workers. I have gone round and got them to help me 
out of the difficulty at the time. Of course that is 
inconvenient. , 

4481. You have had to resort to out of door hands 
to get you out of the difficulty >—Yes. 

4482. With regard to them, there is no check upon 
their overtime ?—No, ‘there is no ‘check upon their 
overtime. They can work on all night if they think 
proper, and perhaps sometimes they do. 

4483. Have you ever asked for overtime and been 
refused ?—Yes, Mr. Baker came down, and my girls 
and all my'people signed a memorijal asking if he would 
allow us to goon until.7. We do not begin until 9 
generally, and frem 8 until 7 is about a fair average 
of hours, We sent the memorial up, and he came 
down and made inquiry amongst the people and found 
that it was confirmed, but he said that on account of 
other businesses or something of that character he 
could not grant it. I quite understood him that it was 
to that effect 

4484. (Mr. Brand.) In your trade are not the 
rooms kept at a very high temperature necessarily ?— 
Not necessarily, just sufficiently warm for them to be 
enabled to work. 

4485. Yours may-be specially well ventilated, but 
speaking of the business generally, would it not be 
so?—Mr. Johnston has seen to my ventilation, he 
made us have it properly ventilated. 

4486. Speaking of the business generally, that 
would be. so, would it not, that the rooms must be 
kept at a considerable temperature ?—Not necessarily, 
but just sufficiently warm for the people to work, of 
course dampness would not be at all suitable, the heat 
would have nothing to do whatever with the finishing 
of the work. 

4487. I ask you specially because we have had it in 
evidence that your trade is one of the trades in which 
women and children are kept at work in a very high 
temperature ?—There: are some branches of the busi- 
ness. perhaps where that might be so, but Tam not 
aware of any. I would just. observe that there is 
nothing whatever occurs to my mind as to any 
special heat being required more than to keep the 
people properly warm and the rooms dry. 

4488. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is that a very common 
practice which you spoke of just now in your trade, 
that of giving out work by employers to be done on 
workshops, in order to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Act ?—I should not like to be too positive on 
the fact, it is a surmise of mine (and I think there are 
good grounds for it) that it is done, that those people 
not having the number of hands can continue indepen- 
dent of the control of the inspector. 
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4489, But you do not state it as a positive fact, you 
only state it as a matter of surmise ?—I do so. 

4490, (Chairman.) Are you obliged to use outside 
workers yourself ?—We haye got nearly as many out- 
side as inside. 
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4491. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But your surmise is that 
it is done to evade the provisions of the Act of 1867 ? 
—I daresay I could ascertain the positive fact if it was 
necessary. I have a very strong conviction, but I 
should not like to state it as a certainty. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joserm Lanpon and Mr. J. G. Tuompson, examined. 


4492. (Chairman, to Mr. Landon.) You. gentle- 
men are delegated by the Birmingham and_ District 
Association of Teachers to attend before this Commis- 
sion?—Yes. 

4493. How is that association constituted, is it a 
voluntary association ?—Yes, it is a voluntary associa- 
tion of the teachers of Birmingham and the district. 

_ 4494, I)o all the teachers of ‘the district belong to 
it ?—No, about 100 of them. 

4495. Are those all certificated teachers P—Yes. 

4496. Have you put upon paper some resolutions of 

the association ?—Yes, and they are as follows :— 
_“ That an educational test should be regarded as 
“ essential before any child is permitted to work. 
“ That on and after the Ist of January 1876, no 
“ child under 13 years of age should be permitted to 
“ work who has not passed at least the third standard 
“of the New Code. That under the Workshops 
« Act, as well as’ under the Factory Acts, no child 
« should be permitted to work who is under the age 
“ of 10. That inasmuch as the hours of adult labour 
“are generally restricted to nine hours per day, no 
“ half-timer should be allowed to work more than five 
“ hours per day, such hours to be consecutive, with 
“ the exception of meal times.” 

4497. First with regard to the, assimilation of the 
Factory and the Workshops Acts, what do you wish to 


say ?—That the Workshops Act is much the least - 


satisfactory Act of the two, and that educationally it 
is pretty nearly worthless. Children are allowed to 
attend school at any time, either all mornings or all 


afternoons, in fact anyhow ; and the great evil of this 


is, that they miss some’ part of the ordinary school 
work. 

4498, While the Workshops Act only requires them 
to attend 10 hours a week as they like, in practice do 
they take advantage of that, or do they attend in the 
same way as the factory children ?—Rarely, I think, 
do they attend as much as they are required. They do 
not often attend the 10 hours. That is the experience 
of many of us. 

4499. Do the school board not see to that ?—I can- 
not say for my own particular, case is outside the 
action of the school board. . 

4500. (To Mr. Thompson.) Are you under the 
school board ?—Yes. 

4501. Can you say whether the school board are able 
to bring the workshop children up to the factory time ? 
—I think they are not. In many cases we get a slip 
once or twice a week, and that I think just prevents 
the 10 hours being fulfilled by workshop children ; 
in} fact, they frequently come late, and although per- 
haps they might actually make up the time of 10 hours 
a week, yet as we are only required to mark those who 
are present when the registers are called, and not to 
take account of any time a boy makes after the regis- 
ters are called, therefore the boy fails to make his 
10 hours school time. I had an instance of a boy 
this week who had to come on the Monday afternoon, 
but he did not come at all, and on Tuesday he came 


too late to be marked, andhe was marked “absent ;” 


therefore it is only possible for him to do about seven 
hours this week. “ 

4502. Then that, confuses all the class in which he 
is ?—Quite so. In fact they attend most irregularly. 
I sent to inquire the reason of the lateness, and it was, 
that the boy had been sent on errands for the master. 
The boy had done his 64 hours work on both days and 


_after his work in the workshop he was sent on errands 


to a different part of the town so,as to prevent his 
coming back to the school at the time the school 
opened, and that is, very frequently the case, 


4503. (Lo Mr. Landon.) What have you to say 
about overtime ?—Mr. Thompson has partly said what 
I meant .to say about. overwork. There is another 
point which I should like to mention, and that is, that 
workshops children are constantly migrating from one 
place of. work to another, and that results in their 
changing the school, so that whereas under the Factory 
Act, when I had charge of a school in the north (where 
the Factories Acts work very much better than they do 
here), it was possible to present a good many children; 
under the Workshops Act, I think, it is almost impos- 
sible to present any child. _ We very rarely indeed find 
that a child has made all his 150 attendances ; he may 
haye made 50 attendances, but he moves his work, and 
so moves hisschool. It is a constant matter of change ; 
so that tho education is pretty nearly valueless. 

4504. Have you thought of a,practical suggestion 
to check that practice of missing school ?—No. The 
outcome of the consideration of that by the teachers 
has been the two resolutions, that. the real remedy for 
this is, that an education test should be regarded as 
essential before a child is allowed. to go to work, for 
it is impossible, under the Workshops Act, that tne 
schooling can be satisfactory, and therefore we say that 
the best thing is that they should have a certain amount 
of schooling before they go to work, and then, possibly, 
they may be able to continue that somewhat ; but as it 
is now, a boy comes in positively driven to school for 
the first time by the Factory Act; he is a big lad, and 
has the difficulties of elementary reading and of the 
multiplication table before him, and he gets thoroughly 
disgusted and disheartened ; he is obliged to be put 
with boys much less in age than himself, and he gives 
it up as a bad job. 

4505. The Commission have had evidence from the 
Education Department that very shortly there will be 
efficient schools all over the kingdom. Supposing that 
no-school attendance counted except at a school which 
was certified as efficient by the Education Department, 
starting from that, can you suggest a plan. by which 
their school attendance should be made more regular ?— 
J am not prepared with any suggestion. 

4506. Do you think it would be practicable that a 
child should have a book in which is inscribed a cer- 
tified extract of the register of his birth, so as to testify 
to his age, and then his. school attendance regularly 
filled up by the teacher whose school he had attended, 
and that this book should be the condition of his en- 
gagement by any master; do you think that that would 
meet the case ?—I think it would go some way on the 
road towards it, at any rate. Anything of that kind 
would tend to improve matters very considerably, I 
think, and still further, if the Council Office would 
be satisfied in that way that the child had. made 150 
attendances, no matter in what school, and allow the 
managers to present him and get the grant for him, 
I think that would mend the suggestion somewhat. 

4507. What standard do you: think it would be fair 
to exact at the age of 10 before a child could be em- 
ployed ?—Ten is the age that we fix, and I think that 
if a child had been sent. to. school regularly till he was 
10 there would be no difficulty in his passing the third 
standard; supposing the suggestion be adopted, that 
after the 1st of January no child under 13 should be 
permitted to work who had not passed the third stan- 
dard,,and it becomes the law that, a child shall not go 
to,work till he is 10, I think a child may easily be 
made to pass the third standard before he is 10. 

4508. Would. it not: be preferable that he should be 
required to have attended school for a definite period 
than that he should pass a given standard ; is not edu- 
cation better when it is spread over a certain time than 
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when it is crammed for the occasion ?2—He would have 


attended if he has passed the third standard at least 


three years. 

. 4509. Still would the Sotentions schooling not be a 
sufficient guarantee that he has received the rudiments 
of education, so that he would be able afterwards to 
keep pace in the school with the half-timers ?—Scarcely 
the same thing, I think, because if he has a certain 
standard to pass, he is compelled to remain pretty regu- 
larly at one school. It isa check upon the parents 
sending their children first to one school and then to 
another, that is, a check upon constant change. 

4510. But we have to consider the circumstances of 
the parents, and might it not be oppressive to poor 
parents to pass any regulation which would hinder the 
parent from changing his own place of work ?—Yes, 
in a case like that, of course it would be so. 

4511. (Lo Mr. Thompson.) What do you think 
upon this point ?—I should be very sorry to press the 
test if it is thought to work hardly upon the parents, but 
T really do consider that until we do get something of 
that sort, or something that will work as well, we 
shall never get the children educated, they come to us 
so very poorly prepared, and attend so badly, but I 
can see a time coming when very likely that will be 
altered. The work in the lower’standards is very easy 
at present, and if a child does not ‘get on with that 
work, he fails in every standard that’ he is put to in 
after years. The great difficulty that we have at pre- 
sent with those children is that they have not received 
that amount of education which they ought to have 
had before they became half-timers. 

4512. If you could ensure a child’s attendance at 
school for a period like two or three years before it 
was employed as a half-timer, you then could hope to 
carry it on pretty well?’—Yes, I quite feel that. Of 
course that depends upon a number of considerations, 
about the number of hours that they attend school, 
and the number of hours that they attend work. 

4513. (Lo Mr. Landon.) Do you ‘attach great ‘im- 
portance to the hours fixed under the Act of 1874, 
that for all half-timers the mode of employment should 
be either in morning or afternoon sets, or on alternate 
days ?—Very great importance we attach to that, 
because upon that depends'a good deal of the ‘effi- 
ciency of the education which they get. The time- 
tables of the schools are arranged to distribute’ the 
work through the day, and if a child is allowed to 
attend only on afternoons, that is to say, if he is kept 
at work every morning, he misses some part of his 
education certainly, and if on the other hand he 
attends only on mornings he does'the same. I think 
it is very necessary for the success of his education 
that he should either come all the mornings one week, 
and all the afternoons the next, or that he should 
attend a whole day at work and then a whole day at 
school is very important. 

4514. Would not it be very inconvenient to the 
school if some half-timers were coming in the morning 
and some in ‘the afternoon, and some on alternate 
days ?—I think not. 

4515. (To Mr. Thompson.) Do you agree in ‘that 2 
—Speaking from experience, I think it would be better 
that they should come in the mornings one week, and 
in the afternoons the next. 

4516. That is of course partly following the condi- 
tions of the Act of 1874; but what I wish to ask you 
is, whether if the option is given to employers to work 
their half-timers, either morning and evening or on 
alternate days, it would seriously interfere with the 
school if some of their half-timers were ‘attending on 
one system and some on the other?—It would be 
better certainly to have it all in one direction either 
alternate days or mornings and afternoons alternately. 

4517. Still you could work it, provided it: was 
regular /—Yes, and supposing it could be carried out 
regularly it would be very much superior to what is 
going on now when they can attend just as they please. 
We never know when to expect some of those boys ; 
we can never set them home work. I can conceive also, 
that it would be better for their home léssons. after- 
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wards, Decalisé “A boy would’ then, ' Say, on ‘a: Tuesday, 
get his homé work, and ‘he would have Wednesday to 
prepare for Thursday morning. I do not see any 
practical difficulty about either, one way or the other. 
4518. (To Mr. Landon.) You suggest, I see, that 
children should only be employed at work during one 
half of the day, as under the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, We 


press: that because we find that there are abuses in 


certain places. Children work from from 6 to 6, 
making pretty nearly a full day’s time, plus the school. 
I had two cases during last week of brick children, 
who go to work at 6 o’clock, and work until they have 
just time to scamper home and get their breakfast and 
come to school. They leave school at a quarter-past 
12 and go to work till 1, and then work from 2 to 6 
again, so that they pretty nearly make up a day’s work 
with the school in addition. We should be glad to 
press that children should only be allowed to work on 
one half of the day, that is to say, the school half 
should be entirely free for recreation and school work, 
and the other half day should be given to work; and 
not that a child should work in his. spare time, and come 
to school two hours out of his work time, as it were. 

4519. The practical difficulty seems. to arise from 
the hours most convenient to the Birmingham trades, 
that .is to say, working from’ 8 to 1 and from 2 to 7, 
because if a child is at work till 1, and then has to 
get its dinner and to be cleaned and, go to school, that 
would leave very little of the school day, would 2 not ? 
—Yes, even supposing a child was not made to go to. 
work again after he had left school in the afternoon. . 

4520. It, has been suggested to us, that it would suit, 
some of the trades that some, of the five or six hours 
called the children’s half working. day should be taken 
after returning from school; to. that you strongly 
object ?—Yes, we object to. both school, and work 
going on in the same half’ of the day, 

4521. You would object to a child doing part of its 
half-working. day before school and part afterwards ? 
—Yes, we shouldofor this reason, that it would give 
greater opportunities for overwork. 

4522. What else have you to state to the Commis- 
sion ?—The last point which I wish to mention is 
about the five hours. We suggest that no child should 
be allowed to work more than five hours per day. 

4523. Such hours to be consecutive ?—Yes, with 
the exception of meal times, so that a boy shall not 
have school and work in the same half day. 

4524. (To Mr. Thompson.) Have you anything to 
add to what has been already stated ?—With regard to 
the age, I think’ that a boy who’ passes, say a certain 
standard, might be allowed to go to work full time, 
even supposing he were only 12 years of age. I-think it 
would be an incentive to the parents to push him on in 
his school work, and also an incentive to the boy. I con- 
sider that if a boy were only 12 years of age and a healthy 
strong boy and had passed the fifth standard, which he 
would ordinarily do if he were regular, he might be 
allowed to work full time, and that would tend, I think, 
to give a good deal more satisfaction to the parents, and 
also it would ‘be more advantageous to many trades in 
the town. Boys now according to the regulations in 
the north can be kept till 14. If a boy were to pass 
the fifth standard (and I think I should require that, 
for_I fear that a boy, unless he has passed the fifth 
standard, has received very little that he will hold in 
after life), I should let him go to work, supposing the 
doctor is quite satisfied as to his strength and health. 

4525. But the time at which a boy may go on work 
for full time has been fixed more with reference to the 
heaviness of the labour than to his education, would 
not it be very difficult to distinguish between trades 
where the work is hard and where it is light ?—Yes, 
no doubt; but it might be left to the surgeon to certify 
that the boy i is physically able to go on with the trade 
which he has chosen. 

4526. Does not that throw rather an awkward re- 
sponsibility on the surgeon ?—TI am considering it from 
my own point of view. I feel, so far as my work’is 
concerned, that unless the boy does receive what is 
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laid down in the fifth, standard, he has received very 
little that. will do him, good in after life. oy soiei 

4527, But do, you think that that opportunity given 
to a child of 13,to. be counted as 14' under the \Act- of 
1874 is good ?—Yes. fay, t ee ¥—4 Inu 
4528, And you would like to,see a similar, principle 
adopted for all employments ?—Yes. ',, : 

4529... Whether the age be 13; or, 14.?—-Yes ; just so. 

4530. (Lord Balfour.),.What.are your schoolhours ? 
—In Birmingham they are general from half-past.9. to 
half-past,12,,and from: 2,0’elock till half-past 4. 

-4531. Are those the regular hours of the association 
which you represent in the majority) of; schools ?>— 
Quite the majority. of schools in Birmingham... 
4532. We have had; it in| evidence that the/usual 


hours in the afternoon; are from 2 to 4?—No, it is 


more than that. We are obliged to have the children 
two hours in the afternoon. or in the morning for 
instruction, or else they cannot,.be marked upon the 
register. I do not know of any school where they 
close so early as 4 oelock. 

4533. (Mr. Brand,to Mr. Landon.) Where there is 
no direct compulsion would not an educational test 
such as you propose be unjust. and impracticable ?—I 
think. not. sath 
_ 4534. If. you say that.a child is to be deprived. of 


‘work unless he has attended school, and, attained 


some proficiency, and at the same time) you. do, not 
enforce compulsion upon children in the streets, would 
you not find great difficulty in enforcing this law on 
account of its apparent, injustice ?—I wish to press 
that as an indirect means of compulsion. 

4535. I understand that, but I want to put to you 
the case of- injustice, and ask you whether you do not 
think that in places. where there is no direct, compul- 


sion your test would produce a feeling of inequality - 


and injustice in the law on the part of the parents, 
does not that point, in your mind, to the necessity of 
universal direct compulsion, and to indirect compulsion 
being only supplemental ?—No, I think not. I take 
rather the opposite, view of that. I. should prefer, 
personally, indirect compulsion to direct compulsion. 

. 4586. Then I must, put the question to you, again, 
if you had only indirect compulsion, how would you meet 
the case of children who are, idling in the streets, the 
gutter children, as they have been. called ?—I confess 
that. that is a difficulty, they have.no regular work, 
and they do not, wish for any regular work. 

4537. By that answer; you must acknowledge that 
your proposal if not supplemented by direct compulsion 
would be.injust upon some ‘parties >—Yes, possibly 
it might. att doe 

4538. Has it, been. mentioned at all. to you by the 
inspector that he has a. difficulty in getting workshop 
children ‘to. school, 6n account, of, the wording of. the 
Workshops Act, which. says.“ Every,,child, who, is 
“* employed in) a workshop shall attend school for at 
“ least 10 hours in every ,week during the whole of 
« which ,he.is,;so. employed” ?—Quite so, they take 
advantage of that, and if .a child.is notjon full time he 
does not attend school at all. | 

4539. (Sir C., Du Cane.) Have, you a very large 
proportion of. half-timers in. your school ?—Not now. 
I have had as many as 120 in another district, out of 
a total of 800. “a 3 


4540. What is your experience generally of half- 
timers as regards their progress as compared with full 


timers; do they hold their own or are they generally ~ 


backward ?—Generally, very backward; the factory 
half-timers not nearly so much so as the workshop 
half-timers, . 

(Mr. Thompson.) With respect to the education of 
half-timers, I consider that if a boy has worked well in 
school, upto, say passing the 8rd Standard, and has 
got a liking for education, he will hold his own with 
others. 

4541. That is your experience ?—Yes, that is my 
experience. One cause of the difficulty with those 
poor, children is the driving and drudgery that they 
have to go through; but when they have got to like 
their’ School. work, and are able to work at home and 
under altered circumstances, I can conceive that they 
will have more time for it in the future, and will 
therefore make progress. I think that a great deal 
may be made from their homework where boys have 
got an incentive to get on; and actually now I find 
that; many of those boys are able to hold their own 
and do well. .I have got several of my boys in the 
upper standards, who are half-timers, and they are 
quite on a par with the others; but it: is always in a 
ease where they have taken a liking to school work. 

4542. (To Mr. Landon.) With regard to your 
previous answer, I will ask you, with reference to the 
120 half-timers. whom you had in a former school, 
did the greater proportion of those come to school 
wholly uneducated, or had they already had some 
education ?—The greater portion, I think, had pre- 
viously had no education at all: some few were boys 
that had been at. school. That was in the pottery 
district. 

4543. I think you stated that you would have no 
child employed in any labour before 10, and you 
would require him to passin Standard III. ?—The 
two things would go together, if children were unable 
to get to work till they were 10 they would in most 
cases, as a natural consequence of coming to school, 
passin the 3rd Standard. There would be no difficulty 
in their passing the 3rd Standard if they were kept at 
school till 10. 

4544, Do you see any objection to allowing a child 
to be employed as a half-timer at as early an age as he 
could pass Standard III., as early an age, say, as 9 >— 
None whatever except the consideration of a child’s 
health and strength. . I agree in Mr. Thompson’s view 
of the age of 12 for the 5th Standard ; it is the schooling 
rather than any particular age that is so important. 

4545. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Thompson.) Would you 
answer the question as to the inequality of indirect 
compulsion ?—I can conceive that it is unjust. I 
think itis not treating one part of the country as the 
other part of the country is treated, and certainly we 
should have indirect compulsion altogether, or direct 
compulsion altogether. That is quite my feeling about 
it. 

14546. (Sin C. Du Cane.) In fact we may take it 
for ‘granted that the greater portion of your recom- 
mendations is based upon the supposition that direct 
compulsion will be very shortly established throughout 
the country ?—Yes, that is my feeling about it, and I 
think it is the feeling of teachers generally. 


| The witnesses withdrew. ' 


Mr. Grorce Fmimore and Mr. Tom PrrKins, examined. 


4547. (Chairman, to. Mr. — Fillmore.) - You are 
delegated by the West Bromwich Teachers’ Associa- 
eee Ves, ene fet 
4548. “Are you affiliated in any way to the Birming- 
ham Association ?—No ; that is to say, not as an 
association, but many individual members are affiliated, 
and as an association we shall be in a very short time ; 
we have been only recently formed. ' 
4549. Are your associations united to. others in 
other pagts of the country?—With the National 
Union in London. | 
4550. I understand you wish to put in a paper con- 


taining the resolutions of your association >—Yes 3 we 
thought it would be better for the Commission as well 
as for ourselves to have our opinions. condensed in that 
form. e 
The same was read and is as follows :— 
WEST BROMWICH: TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Statement’ to be presented to Her Mavsesty’s Royar 
COMMISSIONERS appointed to inquire into the 
~- WoRKING of the Factory and Worxksnors Acts. 
Amendment of Factory Acts—In any amendment 
or consolidation of the Acts for regulating the educa- 
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tion of children employed in labour, every occupation 
in which children may engage should be distinctly 
specified. 

Inspectors of factories—That the present staff of 
factory inspectors is insufficient, and should be largely 
increased by the appointment of practical men. 

Reasons for such statement,— 

(a.) Would prevent children working at night ; 

(6.) Would ensure greater regularity of attendatios 
at school ; 

(c.) Would secure more thorough inspection ' of 

the certificates of attendance ; 

(d.) Would prevent the evasion of the Acts in 
any other manner, either by employers or 
parents. 

Age and educational tests.—'That no child’ be 
allowed to work half time under the age of. 11, or 
unless it has passed the 3rd Standard of education. 

And that no child be allowed to work full time until 
it has reached the age of 14, or has passed the 6th 
Standard. 

Register of birth.—That no child should be allowed 
to work, except upon the production ofa copy of the 
register of birth,,which should be provided by the 
parents, or the person deriving direct benefit from the 
labour of the child, and deposited with the teacher 
until the child is eligible to work fulltime.  — 

Periods of Employment.—That children should be 
required to attend school on alternate days, say, Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday, of one week; Tuesday 
and Thursday of the next. 

Reasons for such Statement. 

(a.) When children work in the morning, they are 
totally unfit to undertake the duties of the school in 
the afternoon. 

(6.) Leaving work at 1 o’clock, and school com- 
mencing at 2, frequently residing a considerable dis- 
tance from both factory and school, it is impossible for 
them to be punctual and cleanly. 

(e.) The present irregular manner in which half- 
time scholars attend school, renders it impossible for 
them to receive instruction to the extent of, and in the 
subjects required by the Code of the Education 
Department. 

(d.) It would then be eh easier to arrange a 
proper course of lessons for the special benefit of half- 
timers, whose educational progress would thereby be 
much promoted. 

Provision of Certificate Books, and Remuneration 
of Teachers.—-It should be distinctly required by the 
Act, that the employer should provide the certificate 
books, and provision. should be made for remunerating 
the teacher for the responsibility and very great labour 
involved in fillmg up the said books, as the school 
derives no benefit whatever, but suffers considerable 
loss from the existence of half-timers in it. 

(Signed) Ricuarp Borns, Chrirman, 
Berns. Roxsinson, Hon. See. 

4551. Without repeating what you have put in on 
behalf of your association, are there any, special remarks 
which you would like to make upon any point ?—Yes, 
as to the reasons of our statements there; taking the 
first one, we think that all half-timers should be under 


proper supervision, the supervision of the inspectors. . 


Now we find a disposition amongst people to employ 
children in all sorts of occupations, and this may be 
prejudicial to their health, and, of course, if they are 
employed as errand boys or in shops they cannot be 
under the supervision of the factory inspectors, and we 
think that for the sake of the children’s health all who 
are employed as half-timers should be under proper 
supervision, and that the various occupations should all 
be enumerated in the Acts. We experience great diffi- 
ee in our district from that cause. 

52. It possibly might be easier to say that for all 
anne employed for wages at all should be so in- 
spected rather than that we should attempt to enumerate 
every possible employment, because then they might 
invent a new employment, and it would be hard that 


it should be excluded ?—Yes ; ; that would meet our 


views. 
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4553, Will you tell the Commission whether your 
association works under the school’ board ?—Yes, we 
have a school board at West Bromwich. 

4554. Is the whole of your district under the school . 
board ?—Yes, the whole of our’ district is under the 
school board. I might say I am connected with the 
school board, and I have had very considerable ex- 
perience in these matters, but [ do not come here 
to-day as repressenting the school board but simply as 
representing the teachers. 

4555. You wish to increase the staff of factory i in- 
spectors ?—Yes, we think that the present staff is too 
limited, and that they have too much té do. I have had 
the pleasure of seeing the factory inspector of the dis- 
trict here to-day ; I believe his district extends from 
Wolverhampton and includes the intervening towns as 
far as Smethwick.: I know that it includes West 
Bromwich, but he has a great number of workshops as 
well ‘as factories to look after, and it is impossible for 
him to visit them as often as could be desired to see 
that the Act is properly complied with. 

4556. Is this a mere matter of opinion, or have you 
practical reasons for saying that it is impossible that he 
can inspect his whole district ?7—I have heard him say 
so, and I think as a matter of fact that it is impossible, 
because he can get round but very seldom indeed to 
all those workshops. I know that there are factories 
in our town to which he has not been for a good while, 
not from his own fault, but simply because it is 
impossible. I think he would bear me out in that, 
statement. Then in consequence of this the boys go 
to work in forges at night, and they evade the inspec- 
tors in all sorts of ways. They go and state their age 
to be more than it is, and they go to work, perhaps may 
be at work, for months at night before the factory in- 
spector can find them out, and by the time he can come 
round again as a matter of fact there are several more 
boys working under the-same conditions, although they 
may not be the same ones. We have learnt that fre- 
quently, from the operations of the school board. « 

4557. It is self-evident that if one gentleman has to 
inspect 500 or 600 workshops he can only visit them 
occasionally, that requires no demonstration now-a- 
days >—Exactly. 

4558. Will you pass on to the test of age and edu- 
cation ; have you anything more to say about that ?— 
Except that we think that there should be what is called 
direct and indirect compulsion. Direct compulsion is 
in operation in West Bromwich, and it has had a good 
effect in increasing the attendance of children at school, 
but still there is a large number of children who run 
about the streets, and they get no education till they go 
to work, and then they are obliged to attend to school. 
They come into the schools at 10, 11, or even 12 years 
of age so utterly ignorant that it is impossible to get 
them on to pass in the examinations required by the 
Education Department. We think that if an educa- 
tional test was imposed, say the 3rd Standard, then 
parents would see that it was to their interest to send 
their children both early to school, and regularly after 
they had begun to attend. 

» 4559. The school board has been in operation but a 
short time '—Four years ; but the compulsory powers 
have not been exercised more than three years. 

4560. If by degrees the school boards are able to 
carry their point, and get all children of a certain age 
to go to school, you will be pretty sure then that when 
they come on to work as half-timers they would have 
had a grounding ?—Yes, when that can be accom- 
plished ; still I think that there would always he a 
number who would in some way or other evade the Act. 
But if you put it on the ground of self-interest, if the 
parents find that they cannot have their children em- 
ployed unless they haye reached a certain standard of 
education, they will see at once that it will be to their 
advantage to send them early to school without being 
compelled. 

4561, What standard do you think could pe fairly 
exacted from children of poor and hard-working people 
at 10 years of age ?—Between 10 and 11 we think that 


the 3rd Standard might be reached ; that would be to 


un 
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write from dictation, read intelligently, and work sums 
in the money rules. 

4562. But for full time you would require them at 
14 to pass the 6th Standard ?—Yes. 

4563. Or at 13 ?—Yes, when they have turned 13 ; 
practically it would be 14. 

4564. You propose that no child should be allowed 
to work except upon the production of a copy of the 
register of birth to be deposited with the teacher, 
unless the child is eligible to work full time, but would 
it not be sufficient that it should be shown to the 


_ teacher and be deposited with the employer ?—Yes ; 


the only point that we gofor is an authenticated copy of 
the register, and that it should be brought by the parent 
to the school. We should not be particular about the 
keeping of it, and it might be taken back to the parent 
when we had registered the age of the child in our 
books, as we are required to do by the Education De- 
partment. We find very great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the true age. I may state that all sorts of practices 
are resorted to by the parents to make their children 
appear older than they really are. 

4565. What sort of practices ?—Alteration of the 
baptismal certificate, alterations of dates in the family 
Bible. I have known a case where they have altered 
the date of the first child, and then have had to alter 
the date of every subsequent one to make it tally. 

4566, Your periods of employment and reasons are 
pretty plainly stated in your resolutions; will you be 
so good as to express your opinion upon those points ? 
Not unless the Commission see any difficulty or any 
impracticability in them. 

4567. Our business is not to argue with you, but to 
elicit your opinions, and as we find that they concur 
very much with those of other gentlemen in the same 
profession, it is unnecessary to press you about them, 
unless you have something more to say ?—The only 
remark which I would make upon that is, that we find 
when children attend afternoons only, they are totally 
unfit for all school duties, they miss several subjects 
which they ought to be instructed in, so that it is their 
loss, educationally speaking, as well as a loss to the 
school; because if a child cannot be brought up to a 
certain standard of efficiency, the grant is lost to the 
school. ‘ 

4568. So that it is very important that the school 
attendance should not be altogether in the afternoon 
but in alternate weeks in the morning, if that system 
is adopted ?—Yes, or the other scheme that we propose 
here of alternate days; but we are not particular on 
that point so long as we get them mornings sometimes 
and afternoons sometimes; still we think that the 
children, by working one day and attending school the 
next, would come back fresh to their work and fresh 
to school, and be able better to undertake the duties of 
both. 

» 4569. It may suit some trades better also?—Yes, I 
think it would ; some trades it would not suit, I believe, 
so well. 

4570. (Lo Mr. Perkins.) Would you like to add 
anything to what Mr. Fillmore has said?—I think 
he has given our opinions pretty fully. We have 
suggested that children should be required by the Act 
to attend school, either on alternate days each week, 
or all the mornings of one week and all the afternoons 
We have a difficulty in obtaining the 
certificate books from the employers. I have boys 
working in some 15 or 16 different works, yet have 
only three certificate books sent to me, and have had 
to apply for two of them this week. 

4571. (To Mr. Fillmore.) You, as we understand, 
require more strict regulations as to certificate books ? 
—lIt should be more distinctly stated who is to provide 
them. There is a dispute between the employers and 


- the school authorities as to whose duty it is to provide 


them. 

(Mr. Perkins.) We think that as the teachers derive 
no benefit from half-timers, the employers should 
find the certificate books and pay the teachers for 
filling them up. i 

4572. (Lord Balfour.) In speaking of school atten- 
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dance for half-timers, or those that are not working 
at any place, I think you rather seem to throw the 
onus of sending them to school on the factory inspec- 
tors, have the school board officers not been able to do 
anything for you ?—The school board officers . cannot 
do everything. As great results have been obtained 
in West Bromwich as in any town, still we find that 
some parents will send their children to work con- 
trary to the Act. It pays them to do so, as they can 
earn more than the fines imposed under the Education 
Act amount to. Ihave had boys in my own school, 
whose parents have utterly defied the school board 
when they have prosecuted them. We had a boy who 
attended very irregularly in spite of all the school 
board could do. ‘They prosecuted the parents several 
times, but still the boy went to work before he was 
13 years of age, and the mother said that, he had 
earned three times as much money as the fines 
amounted to. 

4573. The penalties which the factory inspector 
imposes, are usually heavier than the school board 
fines?—Yes; 5s., including costs, is the utmost which 
can be imposed under the Education Act. 

4574. You also say that you would not have chil- 
dren employed under a certain age, unless they pass 
certain educational standards. Do you think you 
could work up your children to: the standards that 
you recommend by those two ages? Would there be 
certain children whom you could not get up to those 
standards ?—If they attended school at all regularly we 
could work them up, unless they were mentally deficient. 
There would be very few instances in which they 
could not get up to the 3rd Standard if they attended 
school regularly till they were 10 years of age. 

4575. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Fillmore.) With re- 
spect to the inadequacy of the staff of factory inspec- 
tors, supposing there was one uniform regulation with 
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respect to the education of children throughout the ~ 


country, would it not be as well that the educational 


‘arrangements should be made by properly consti- 


tuted local authorities, leaving the inspectors of factories 
to deal with the other regulations of the Labour Acts, 
all children being brought into one Act?—Yes, I 
think that would be advisable. 

4576. Do you find that there is a steady decrease in 
the number of children attending your schools between 
10-and 13 ?—Yes. 

4577. How do you account for that >—They can go 
to work earlier, and get more mouey than they used 
to do. Twenty years ago I had boys in my school 14 


and 15 years of age, but now I cannot tind one that - 


is 13. 

4578. I suppose the fact is your visitors are very 
active, and have brought in a great number of children 
at the age of 9 or 10, and subsequently the parents 
have sent them to work in workshops in order to 
evade the Act ?—They send them to work as soon as 
they can, because there is such a demand for children’s 
labour. In consequence of the Education Act passing, 
boys have not been able to go. to work so early as they 
used to do; instead of going to school full time now, 


‘ they go to work as half-timers, 


4579. Have you found in your experience that many 
children have been passed by the certifying surgeons 
as over 13, on account of their healthy appearance, 
whom you knew to be under 13 ?— Yes; I have known 
them pass before they were LI. 

4580. Has that ever occurred in the case of a child 
in your schocl ?—Not in my school, but in our dis- 
triet it has come under our notice. 

(Mr Perkins.) I have a boy who has passed the 
doctor, and been sent to work. J proved that he was 
under age, and sent a statement that he was only 
11 years of age, und he was sent back to school again. 
Within a month the doctor had passed the same boy 
again, and he was allowed to resume at the same work. 

4581]. If that was the common practice it would 
account for the diminution in the number in the 
schools between the ages of 10 and 13 ?—Yes, con- 
stantly parents will come and say that their boys are 
13, or 13 next week, especially if they are tall. 
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4582. (Sir Cs Du Cane.) You mentioned just now 


G. Fillmoreand the’ case of mentally deficient children who could not 
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pass the standard; how would you be prepared to 
deal with cases of that sort ; are you prepared to say 
that they should not be employed in any industrial 
employment ?—No, they are a very small per-centage ; 
but I was answering the question whether we could 
get all children up to such a standard. Those who are 
mentally deficient are very few and far between. There 


are two or three in my school at the present time who 


will never pass in any standard. 3 
4583. (Mr. Fillmore.) What would you do with 
them after the age of 11 or 12, as the case may be? 
—When they attain the age of 11 they would be 
allowed to work as half-timers, according to our 
arrangements. , ; 
4584. But you would require this, as I understand 
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certain educational standard before employment ?—No, 
that is not our recommendation, only if they are under 
11. When they had attained the age of 11 we should 
have no wish to interfere with their going to work 
if they were physically able, still we should like to 
keep them on as half-timers up to, say, the age of 14, so 
that they may be able to continue to improve mentally. 

4585. In your recommendations, as regards the em- 
ployment of /half-timers and. full timers respectively, 
I presume that you do not consider the age so much as 
the educational proficiency ?—No; we do not. 

4586. If a child could pass the required standard at 


: 
fd 


A 


your recommendations; that all children should pass a th 


9 and 12 instead of 10 and.13, you would have no _ 


objection to their employment ?—Not if they were 
physically able. » 


The witnesses withdrew. 


CuarLes Bow xine, EsqQ., examined. — 


4587. (Chairman.) Your district is in the county 
of Warwick, including one half of the town of Bir- 
mingham ?—Yes, the northern part of Birmingham. 

4588. You have answered so fully the questions 
which we sent you that Iwill only ask you afew 
questions with regard to certain points. Can you tell 
the Commission if many women are employed in your 
district on pit banks >—No, not in my district, or com- 
paratively few. I think there are a few in the Tam- 
worth district, but very few. That is the only part of 
my district in which there are pits. I think they are 
employed there to a small extent, I have not seen 
many myself. 

4589. Do you know if it is very laborious work to 
the women ?—No, I do not know much about it, it is 
only recently that I have had that part of the district. 

4590. Do you know anything of the employment of 
children on canals ?—I only know from my own 
observation. I happen to live by the side of a canal, 
and I see that there are a great many children who 
are evidently of the school age who are trotting along 
by the side of their horses, and who have every appear- 
ance of being neglected, the language they use being 
very bad, and their manners coarse and wild and noisy. 

4591. I suppose they cannot be said to have any 
parish ?—No ; that would be the difficulty in dealing 
with them. 

4592. Do you think that it would be possible to 
have them registered and certificated like other child- 
ren ?—I think that. might be done in our district. 

4593. How can children attend school whose home 
is in a barge ?--That is a point of considerable diffi- 
culty. .There is a gentleman here in Birmingham 
who might give you valuable information upon the 
case of canal children. -I refer to Mr. George, who is 
the manager of the Birmingham and Worcester Canal 
here, with whom I have already spoken on the subject, 
and who would gladly come before you I dare say. 


4594. Do you find an increasing observance of the 


statutory hours of labour in Birmingham ?—In the 


factories the statutory hours of labour, as a rule, are 


most carefully observed. In the factories, as you have 
observed in the evidence, the hours are within the 
statutory limit, but in the workships there is almost 
every sort of irregularity at times, according to the 
pressure of the trade. 

4595. Do you think it absolutely necessary if the 
intentions of Parliament are to be carried out, that the 
hours of labour in all workshops should be assimilated ? 
—TI certainly think so; they should be assimilated to 
the factory hours. Of course I am only speaking now 
with regard to Birmingham. I believe there would be 
no difficulty in Birmingham in assimilating the hours 
to the factory hours. 

4596. Are the inequalities of the two Acts very 


conspicuous in the trades here ?--Very glaring indeed.: 
I suppose there is no town in England where the un-. 


fairness of the two Acts working side by side is more 
felt and more apparent. In a report of mine I draw 
a parallel case between the bearing of the Factory Act 


upon a small factory and the bearing of the Workshops 
Act on a large workshop, both situated in the same 
mill side by side, using the same steam power, and the 
result is very glaring, as showing the inequalities of the 
two Acts. I might cite points as to the hours, that in 
one case the small occupier of the factory must most 
rigidly turn his few hands out at 6 o’clock in the 
evening, whereas his neighbour in a workshop may 
keep his hands. up till 9'o’clock. The small occupier 
of the factory has to go to some expense and some 
trouble in registering and obtaining certificates, and is 
liable to.heavy penalties if he fails to do so; in a 
workshop that is not required, and there is no penalty 
for the neglect of it. In a factory he is required: to 
be most careful in guarding his machinery, or he is 
liable to a penalty amounting to 100J. if any accident 


happens to people through the unguarded state of the , 


machinery, in a workshop there is nothing at all of that 
sort. Sanitary measures again are required under the 
Factory Act which are not required under the Work- 
shops Act. In the employment again ‘of half-time 
children a factory occupier must only have his children 
either in the morning or in the afternoon, and a work- 
shop occupier may get 6} hours work out of, his 
children as best he may. These are some of the 
inequalities. Then with regard to penalties this is 
the case. In a large workshop where there are about 
48 hands and a small factory where there are about five 
or six, the large workshop occupier is liable to com- 
paratively light penalties to what the small factory 
occupier has to suffer. 

4597. I suppose there are a great many small work- 
shops where the employer even is very poor, and it is 
hard work for him to keep his head above water, and 
consequently there is great temptation to work as lon 
as he can, especially in the busy season ?—Yes. 

4598. Do not you think that in some of those works 
it might press rather hard upon them if they were kept 
down rigidly to a uniform standard?—No, for this 
reason, that it is not that they exceed the number of 
hours allowed per week, but the fact is that the license 
which is allowed them under the Workshops Act helps 
to increase their keeping Saint Monday, which is the 
great curse of this district. 

-at all on Monday, and very often on the Tuesday, but 
owing to the license which the Workshops Act allows 
them, they work 14 or 15 hours as they like on 
Friday ; whereas if they were brought up to Factory 
Act hours they would work more evenly on each day 
of the week, and would make as much wages as before. 

4599. And the young people suffer from that, of 
course ?—Yes ; they have to wait very often until their 
masters are in a fit state to work. 

4600. Do you think that in almost all those employ- 
ments if they worked the full honest day for five days 
a week, it would be as much as they require or could 
do?—tI think so quite, and I think they would get 
quite as much wages, and, in fact, more than they do 
under the present system. : 

4601, I believe that in Birmingham very few women 


They work badly or not - 
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and young persons are employed in bakehouses ?>— 
Very few. 

4602. Then there would be no difficulty whatever in 
having their hours regulated ?—I am not prepared to 
say that, because there may be exigencies of trade with 
which Lam not acquainted, but Mr. Woolley, the nui- 
sance inspector in Birmingham, who has had charge of 
the Bakehouses Act, will be able to give you all the 
information upon that point. — 

4608. Do many trades in Birmingham receive the 
privilege of working overtime ?—Very few indeed. 
Very few applications are made and very few permis- 
sions granted. The only instances in my district where 
they are more or less regularly applied for and granted 
are in the case of dressmakers, bookbinders, and alma- 
nack makers. : 

4604. Is that before the days of publication —Yes, 
before the days of publication. In the almanack 
making there is a season trade at Christmas ; during 
the latter part of December they work pretty hard at 
almanack making. 

4605. Do you think that the practice of employing 
women to conduct retail sales after the hours of work in 
a factory or workshop have expired is very common ?— 
I do not think so in the large shops coming under the 
Factory Act. I think in many workshops, in drapery 
and millinery establishments where there is a retail 
trade, many of the girls who have been kept the full 
hours at work in the workshop have to attend to the 
business of the counter after working hours. 

4606. Is the labour of children employed as errand 

boys very severe here?—Yes, I think a very great 
deal too severe, considering the tender age at which 
they are employed as errand boys; they are kept quite 
late in the evening. If you go into the gun district it 
is very common to see these little children loaded with 
almost as many gun barrels as I could carry, going 
about on their errands at 7 and 8 o’clock, and those 
children do this very often after having attended 
school as half-timers, and fulfilled their work as half- 
time children through the day. 
' 4607. Do you see any difficulty in regulating their 
labour?—There is a difficulty in bringing their case 
under the present interpretation clauses of the Act 
within the meaning of the words “ employed in a handi- 
craft,” but it seems to me that if children who work 
in any way for wages were to be regarded as half- 
timers and put under the restrictions of the Factory 
and Workshops Act within the power of the factory 
inspectors, and if it was sufficient to prove that they 
were engaged in any labour incident to or connected 
with the work which they had been engaged in during 
the day, we might hold the employers liable. 

4608. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are these errand boys 
employed equally in factories and in workshops ?— 
Not quite so much by the owners of factories, because 
a great portion of the gun trade is carried on in small 
workshops. The gun trade has so many processes 
before the gun is complete, that it is done by a series 
of little masters who send the guns from one place to 
the other to get the different processes performed. 

4609. ( Chairman.) Would it work satisfactorily do 
you think, that a certificate taken from the registry of 
birth showing also the school attendance should be 
made a condition of employment, and that as a rule 
you might dispense with the surgical examination ?— 
Yes, I think that that would be an improvement upon 
our present system very decidedly; it would still be 
open to some abuses, because unfortunately there is a 
good deal of fraud carried on now with the birth re- 
gisters, but that we can only leave to the vigilance of 
the inspectors to cope with. The children and parents 
have already got very knowing in these matters, and 
they commit many frauds that you could hardly con- 
ceive possible. 

4610. Might there not be a regular form of certifi- 


‘cate which would be difficult to tamper with, and _ 


covered with a suitable cover, so that it would be pre- 
served from dirt and damage ?—Yes, I think that 
might be done. It would always be more or less open 
to the objection that an elder child, if not using its 
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certificate, would give it to a younger child, but of 
course this can only be remedied by the vigilance of 
those who are employed to watch these matters. If 
they are in any way suspicious by the appearance of the 
child, there are many means that they have in their 
power. For instance, with regard to age, we have 
considerable facilities, owing to the measures taken by 
the school board, who keep a careful account of almost 
all the children in Birmingham. 

4611. Provided great care was taken to guard against 
fraud, you think that it would be an improvement upon 
the existing system ?—I think so, decidedly. 

4612. Do many instances come under your notice 
where the surgical certificate has been fallacious p— 
Yes, a considerable number. 

4613. I think you heard it stated that it is impossible 
that the inspectors can supervise the numerous work- 
shops in their large districts ; your district is not so 
extensive in distance, but it is very numerous in popu- 
lation, is it not ?—Quite so. , 

4614. Can you get through the number of work- 
shops often enough to satisfy yourself that not much is 
going wrong ?—I do not get through the workshops 
as often as I think they need to be got through, but at 
the same time, speaking now with regard to the edu- 
cational aspect of the question and the attendance of 
the children at school, J do not think there is much 
irregular working of children. I think that they fairly 
attend school, and that they are not as a rule irregularly 
kept at work. With regard to the other aspect of the 
case, the irregular over-work at night, that I think we 
cannot check, chiefly on account of the looseness of the 
Act which we have to administer; but the Work- 
shops Acts were assimilated to the Factory Acts a great 
deal of our difficulty would be removed; even then I 
think we should have too much to do. 

4615. You have a great deal of ground to travel 
over to get among all those workshops, although the 
distances may not be very great, I suppose ?—Yes, a 
great deal. 

4616. Are you allowed any travelling expenses when 
you are only travelling about the town ?—I am not 
allowed travelling expenses until I get without the 
radius of a mile, and that often, I think, acts a little 


prejudicially to the interests of the work, because . 


walking within the radius we may walk 10, 15, or 20 
miles, and get really very often quite exhausted and 
over-worked and are obliged to give it up, whereas if 
there were a little more liberality with regard to the 
allowance of cab fares I think the work would be easier 
and better done. 

4617. You might, in fact, travel a pretty long journey 
without going outside the radius >—Yes, and there is 
another point ; out of the radius you very often cannot 
get a cab, and really the cost would be very little 
greater taking it from a central point, because we 
generally pay by time, not by distance. 

4618. I believe you are unfavourable to a suggestion 
which has been made of the employment of men of a 
lower class working under you?—Yes, generally I 
may say that I am unfavourable to it. J can see that 
in some respects it would lighten our work, but putting 
one thing against the other 1 am inclined on the whole 
to prefer doing without them. 

4619. I suppose your case is different from that of 
some inspectors who have many towns to inspect, and 
consequently whose visits must be only occasional and 
be well known ?—I can quite conceive in-that case that 
a local officer would be useful. 

4620. Is there anything which you would like to 
mention to the Commission besides what you have had 


_an opportunity of stating >—Yes ; I think that in any 


new Act that is framed there should be some further 
sanitary powers given tous. There are some points 
that must act very injuriously to the health of the 
working people, and the only question to my mind is 
whether those points should be embodied in the Sani- 
tary Acts or under our Act. I can point out that in 
many places in Birmingham there are casting shops 
underneath the other workshops. The workshop is 
placed above the casting shop, and the consequence is 
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that to a lesser or greater degree the fumes from the 
casting find their way into the workshop where the 
people: are working. Another point is that many work- 
shops in Birmingham are built immediately over privies. 
That has been already by % sanitary byelaw of the town 
rendered illegal, but a great number are still in exis- 
tence all over the town. There are other processes 
dangerous to health, such as aquafortis dipping ; that, 
I think, ought to be prohibited from being done under 
other workshops; it should be done always in an open 
yard. 

4621. You think it is important that. the inspectors 
should have full power to insist upon proper sanitary 
provisions >—Yes, I think so. It may be an open 
question as to whether it would be better to leave it 
under the Sanitary Acts; but I think we might do it 


better than anybody else, and relieve the sanitary 


authorities of the town of a great deal of work. We 
must go to those places, and we. are in fact potash 
inspectors to a great extent. 

4622. Do you think it would be a good provision 
that before any extension of working time were granted 
that the factory inspectors should be satisfied that all 
had been done which was possible for the healthiness 
of the workshop r—If you mean to make it a condition 
of the extension of time that the place shall be pro- 
perly ventilated, and so on, I think that that would be 
a judicious step. 

4623. At present an extension of time in the evening 
must be especially bad if the rooms are ill ventilated, 
and where a great deal of gas is used ?—Yes, that is the 
point. There is one other point, I think, with regard to 
the overcrowding of rooms. We are told that they must 
not be over-crowded so as to be injurious to health ; 
of course it is a very difficult thing to determine what 
isover-crowding. If any standard of crowding could be 
adopted by which we might act, any measurement or 
cubic space were fixed, we should be in a much better 
position, I promised some of the printers of Bir- 
mingham to bring under your notice, although I think 
the case has been already very strongly put to you, 
that the 44 hours working without an interval for 
meals, would be particularly. hard in their case, because 
whenever they stop fora meal they lose nearly 10 
minutes before the time of stopping, and a quarter of 
an hour after stopping before they can get into the full 
run of work again with their machines. 

4624, Do you yourself think that there is any great 


objection to the working hours which seem most 


popular in Birmingham, namely, in two spells of five 
hours each ?—They seem to me to be very desirable, 
because that comes to a 10 hours bill pure and simple, 
without any complications. 

4625. In practice they would not. work the full 
10 hours ?—Very often not. 

4626. (Mr. Brand.) You heard the evidence of 
the iron-masters which was given yesterday ; did you 
notice that in answer to a question they said that they 
objected strongly to raising the age at which they may 
employ boys at night >— Yes, I heard them say so. 


4627, What is your opinion with regard to- the 
modifications of the Act of 1867, which allows them . 


to work boys of the age of 13 all night on alternate 
nights >—We have so little of that here that you would 
perhaps get more valuable evidence from the inspector 
for the black country district. 
upon facts if I gave an opinion. 

4628. With regard to the modifications in the Act 
of 1867, Nos. 13, 14, and 17, giving considerable 
liberty to bookbinders and printers, what is your 
opinion ?—I do not think that the bookbinders and 
printers in Pirmingham are so exceptionally placed 
with reference to other trades as to require all the 
modifications allowed to them. 

4629. How far would you be inclined to think it 
practicable to curtail the liberty which is given to those 


particular ‘trades ?—At the present time, young per-- 


sons over 16 and women can make two hours overtime 
on 96 days in the year,and on five days in one week, 
and I think that that might be reduced to 60 days in 
the course of the year-and not more than three days in 


I could not-fall back  ‘eeases. 
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one week. To be allowed five days in one week seems 
to me a very large concession indeed to them. 

4630. Are you especially alluding to the night work 
of young persons ?—No, to overtime. 

4631. They may now work at night at the age of 18 
may they not under this modification ?—In my part of 
Birmingham I know of no young persons who work 
ou alternate night and day shifts in the printing 
business. 

4632. Have you any glass works in your district ?— 
Yes, a few. 

4633. Will you state your opinion with regard to the 
modification under which they work at night ?—With 
regard to the physical results upon the health of those 
young persons? I think that 13 is full young for young 
persons to be allowed to work night tuyns in glass 
works. But such is the excessive demand for chil- 
dren’s labour here ‘and the labour of young persons, 
that I do not think that at present it would be prac- 
ticable to put any further difficulty in the way of 
manufacturers in respect of age. 

4634. In foundries have they declined in your ex- 
perience to employ half-timers simply‘on account of the 
inconvenience ?—They did not employ them for some 
time after the passing of the Act of 1867, because they 
had not fairly thought out the matter then to see whe- 
ther they could work them with advantage to them- 
selves, but now they are largely on the increase in 
foundries. 

4635. We have had evidence to the effet that they 
do not employ them ?>—They did not for sometime but 
it is becoming now more common.. I have several foun- 
dries in my district in which half-timers are employed. 

4636. In your opinion if they were pressed, they 
would be able to accommodate themselves to the Act 
by employing alternate sets of children day by day ?— 
Certainly they could employ alternate sets of children 
on alternate days, without in any way interfering with 
their work. What.they, object to is that if a child 
comes in the-morning and leaves its process or work 
incomplete at midday, then some other child has to 
come and take it up in an unfinished state in the after- 
noon. If a child could finish his day’s work and 
another child could come on for the next day, I think 
that that difficulty might be removed. 

4637. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In the report which you 
sent in to the Commission you made some observations 
on the case of females and young persons employed in 
retail shops, especially drapers’ and milliners’ shops, and 
you have stated that you think that the owners of 
the larger and better managed shops would hail with 
pleasure an Act of Parliament which would compel all 
alike to shut up at a certain hour, have you formed any 
opinion as to what would be the earliest hour that 
could be insisted on ?—I think that perhaps the earliest 
hour which could be insisted upon would be 8 o’clock ; 
but that taking the whole bearings of the question, 
and considering that there would be some consider- 
able portion of the community who would be incon- 
venienced by that, perhaps about 9 would be a fair hour 
to mention. There is no doubt that many of the working 
classes have to do a,good deal aa shopping after their 
hours of labour. 

4638. Especially, I suppose, on Saturday night P— 
No, not on Saturday night, because at 2 o’clock work 
I cannot see the desirability of keeping shops | 
open so late on Saturday nights, but if they work as I 
propose until 7 at night on other nights they could not 
get home and clean themselves and go out to do their 
shopping very much before 9 as they now do. 

4639. Have you any reason to think that there is 
much over employment worked in retail shops in Bir- 
mingham ?—I have had complaints from time to time 
during the time that I have been visiting almost from 
house to house, and I have often been asked by the 
girls themselves whether something could not be done 
to alter their long hours, as they are on their feet from- 
12 to 14 hours a day sometimes. 

* 4640, Is there any general movement going on in 
favour of early closing ’—There:is an early closing 
association here, I believe, which has its officers and 
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machinery, and generally, I think, in the larger shops, 
a great deal has been done, and shops do close as a 
rule much earlier than they used to do. 

4641. Principally the larger shops, I suppose ?>—Yes, 
principally the larger shops. 

4642. Has there been any indication as yet of any 
following of the movement on the part of the smaller 
shops ?—Yes, more or less there has, but still there are 
a considerable number of shops that do keep rather late 
hours. 

4643. (Chairman.) Is it your impression that it 
would not do to restrict the labour of persons in foun- 
dries and ironworks any further than is done by the 
Act of 1867?—Yes; I think that a day of 10 hours 
and a week of 56 hours would not in any way injure 
either the masters or the men in Birmingham. 

4644. Do you think that that modification is un- 
necessary by which women may be kept half an hour 


after the legal hours for wrapping up ?—No, I think 


that is a necessary concession. 

4645. What large works are there at Tamworth ?— 
There are about half a dozen tape factories, one large 
earthenware works, and another of considerable size. 

4646. Do they keep the same hours as the Birming- 
ham works? — No; the hours of the tape works 
come under the Act of 1874, the Cotton Act, and they 
work according to those hours. 

4647. Have-you had textile factories and factories 
under the Act of 1867 working side by side ?—Yes, 
some, and some under the Harthenware Act of 1864. 

4648. Does it cause confusion having different. laws 
applying to different classes of works —Yes, a great 
deal of confusion at Tamworth is caused by the parallel 
working of the Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines 
Act and the Factory Act. 

4649. Does the fact of the law allowing children to 


come into mines younger than they may go into pot- - 


teries do any harm ?—Yes, they are allowed to go into 
mines a year younger than they can into the factories. 
4650. They may not go into the mines, may they, 
under 12 ?—-No; but they can go full time. 
4651. But they may go into the potteries half-time 


at 9 ?—Yes, the effect of it is this, that they work in 
the potteries until they are old enough to go into the 
mines, and then they leave the factories without any 
notice very often, leaving the manufactnrers in a very 
awkward position. They do this because they may go 
to work full time in the mines. 

4652. Does the different law about education in coal 
mines cause confusion ?Yes, it does, considerable 
confusion, both to the manufacturers and to the school- 
masters, who have one class of half-timers leaving 
them at 12 and another at 13. 

4653. Then also under the Mines Act they are only 
obliged to attend school 20 hours in a fortnight ?>—Yes, 
those distinctions between the systems of working half- 
time children upset the school arrangements very 
considerably. 

4654. Then those potteries and brick yards, I suppose 
would be glad to get full-timers earlier in order to 
compete with the coal mines ?—Yes. 

4655. How are those potteries as regard healthiness, 
is it a laborious employment ?—No, |] should think it 
is rather the other way ; it is a good deal of open air 
work and the places are airy; I should hardly say 
that it is an unhealthy occupation. 

4656. Is much pottery work carried on in closed 
rooms ?—Yes, a good deal of it is. 

4657. And at great heat are they not ?—Yes, but 
the lads are not subject to that process; it is in the 
ovens where they do the drying that the heat is. 

4658. Have you any fire-clay works in your district ? 
—No; none. 

4659. Do you think that it would be doing an in- 
justice to the textile factories and other factories in 
such a case as ‘Tamworth to allow whole time to be 
worked by children below the age of 13 ?—I do not 
think it would do injustice to the manufacturers ; I 
think it would be an injustice to the children, who 
would be cut off from one of the most useful years for 
education. If, however, you allow children to work 
in the mines, you ought to allow them to work in 
factories, but I think that the children would suffer 
for they suffer in the case of mines. 


The witness withdrew. 


/ 


Mr. W. J. Davis and Mr. Epwarp Litiy examined. 


4660. (Chairman, to Mr. Lilly.) 1 understand that 
you are delegated by the Amalgamated Society of 
Brass Workers ?—Yes. ; 

4661. As representing about 5,000 workers ?—Yes, 

4662. The works in which they are employed are 
factories within the meaning of the Act and not what 
are called workshops ?—Principally they are factories 
and a number of,them very large ones. 

4663. What do you desire to say on their part ?— 
That it is the general opinion of the individuals, the 
artizans and mechanics that I represent, that any further 
restrictions or impediments thrown in the way of our 
facilities for working would be most injurious. We 
think moreover that as far as the Factory Act has applied 
itself to our work that the restrictions are quite 
stringent enough in every case, and some of us go so 
far as to say that they have done a considerable amount 
of injury although sometimes they have done some 
good. ‘The unanimous opinion is that they should re- 
remain as they are. Further, with regard to the pro- 
posed alteration of increasing the age of those boys 
from 13 to 14 they consider that it would be exceed- 
ingly injurious, and I may say that I think so to. 
Further, with respect to the alteration of the hours of 
working, making a four and a half hours’ spell, they 
decidedly object to it, because it is a very old rule 
and custom, and I believe every one of us thinks it is 
yery suitable and that the time should remain as it is. 
That is the view that they take of it. I may say that 
a great many persons in Birmingham, working people, 
business men in our own trade, are of the same 
opinion, that is the view that they take of it. 

4664. You know that Parliament cannot be anxious 
to injure any trade, or to hurry on any changes how- 
ever plausible in themselves, without due consideration, 


and it is with that object that the Commission have 
been appointed to find out how far it would be incon- 
venient to the various trades that the changes of the 
Act of 1874 should be carried out. I understand that, 
as regards the hours of work, it would not suit you, 
that you should be working compulsorily in four and 
a half hours’ spells ?—No, it would be very injurious to 
the interests of the trade. * 

4665. The custom of your trade is to work in five 
hours’ spells >—That is the rule. 

4666. As a rule, you do not work the full legal 
hours, do you, of 105 hours a day ?—No, we do not; 
about 54 hours a week is about the average. 

4667. The total hours fixed by the Act of 1874 are 
564, so that that would not be inconvenient ?—It 
would be simply two and a half hours more. 

4668. If in the case of young persons you were not 
allowed to exceed 10 hours a day, or 564 in the whole 
week, that would not be inconvenient to you ?>—No, it 
would not. 

4669. But it would never do, you say, that you 
should be obliged only to work four and a half hours 
together ?—No, it would not be suitable to us; it 
would be very unsuitable to us for many reasons, 
reasons in connexion with difficulties in the trade. 

4670. We quite understand that it seems to’ be the 
case all through this district that the five hours shifts 
suit your business, but if it came to the Act of 1874, 
and I'am putting to you various points under it, IT 
understand that the total number of hours would not 
be inconvenient to you, namely, 10 hours a day, and 
not exceeding 564 hours a week t—No, they would 
not. ; 

4671. At present you do not work more than 10 
hours a day, and you do not work really more than 54 
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hours a week ?—About 54 per week, full round hours, 
I believe, as a rule. 

4672. Then as regards education, which is a very 
important part of the Act of 1874, you know just now 
in your business your children are only allowed to 
work half time, and they must attend school on alter- 
nate days or for a half-day, but the trouble is with the 
workshops, that they are allowed to send their children 
to school any day they like, so as they attend 10 hours 
a week, and in consequence of that the schoolmasters 
say that they cannot teach them anything, for they 
come in at odd times; the Act of 1874 says that they 
may work on alternate days, and have school on alter- 
nate days, or they may work in the morning and go to 
school in the afternoon ; the only thing is that it must 
be the same through the week; it must be alt morn- 
ings one week and all afternoons another week ?— 
That is, in my humble opinion, the proper system 
with respect to half-timers, that they should go to 
school one week in the mornings and the next week 
in the afternoons. I do not think that there is any 
objection to that. 

4673. Or, if it suits the trade better, working aiter- 
nate days ?—Yes, that would suit us very well. 

4674. In that respect the Act of 1874 would not 
be inconvenient to you?—No, I do not. think it 
would. 

4675. (Mr. Brand.). What is the opinion of your 
association with regard to the exception which is made 
by the Act in favour of foundries, in which only five 
persons are employed, that is, that they say that they 
do not come under the Factory Acts? —The pro- 
bability is that they should come under them. 

4676. You think that they ought to come under the 
Factory Acts P—Yes. 

4677. ( Chairman.) How would you like the alter- 
native system adopted by the Act of 1874, that the 
work must be either from 6 to 6 or 7 to7 ?—We 
decidedly object to it. We have a strong objection to 
work from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7, and our objection is this: 
of course this Act applies to females, and wherever 
females may be employed in the various factories, 
simply on what I may term humane grounds, we con- 
sider that if the Act were to be carried out that young 
persons, tender children, and tender constitutioned 
women should have to go to work at 6’oclock during 
the inclement weather of the winter season would be 
highly injurious. Moreover it would not suit the 
interests and peculiarities of our trade. It would be a 
great blow to them, because the employees (we will 
take for instance the lacquerers who are a very large 
body of females and very important to our trade) 
never would come, we could never get them there. 

4678. As the law now stands you must work from 
6 to 6 in summer and from 7 to 7 in winter, is not 
that so ?—No, we do not do that. .Wework now from 
7 to6 during the summer months; those are our hours 
now. 

4679. That is because you do not choose to begin at 
6; the women and children must leave off at 6, and 
you prefer not to begin at 6, but at 7, so that really 
the loss of hours which the Act of 1874 would cause 
you would be this, that if you chose your working 
hours all the year round might be from 7 to 7, so that 
you could begin at 7, and if it suited you you could 
work up till 7, only taking two hours for meals, so 
that I want to put it to you whether the Act of 1874 
does not improve your position in that way, because 
just now you cannot work up to 7, all adult women 
and children must stop at 6, whereas if you were 
allowed to work between 7 and 7 all the year round 
the only working hours would be from 7 to 7, taking 
the two hours for meals ?—But what would be the 
use of that. As some manufactories do not actually 
work those number of hours, would it be necessary, 
would it besensible, or wise, to adopt a greater number 
of hours 

(Mr. Davis:) It is within those hours ; they can go 
to work at 10 if they like, but they must leave off at 
in the summer, or 7 in the winter. : 

4680. (To Mr. Lilly.) If you preferred it, you 
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could begin at 8 and work till 7?—That would bring 
it exactly to what it is now.’ . 

4681. Only this Act of 1874 I want to show you is 
not so troublesome altogether, because there are things 
in it which really might be a gain to you ?—I beg 
your pardon. I didnot clearly understand the ques- 
tion. I thought it must be from 7 to 7, but if it is 
between 7 and 7, I do not see that there would be any 
objection, 

4682. You see the Act under which you are now | 
working says that your work must be between 6 and 6, 
you choose to make it between 7 and 6, therefore 
if it was made between'7 and 7, if you had the choice 
of doing so, you could work from 8 to 7, if you liked ? 
—Yes, J understand it to be so. 

4683. (Sir C. Du.Cane.) The only difference, is, as 


- it appears to me, that you get the privilege of working 


an hour later if you-please to exercise it?—I do not | 
see any objection to it myself. I think we should be 
perfectly satisfied with that arrangement always. : 

(Mr. Davis.) I should like to say that in our trade 
of brass workers there are a very great many young 
people engaged, and also a great many females, but I 
suppose altogether in the trade there are about 20,000 
hands employed. ‘The lacquerers in our trade are in 
the habit of coming to work at,9°o’clock in the morning, 
or between half-past 8 and 9, and my opinion is that 
if we were to havea clause in the Act stating that 
they could work between 6 and 6, or 7 and 7, or 8 and 
8, it would include everything that is desired. There 
are a great many married women engaged in that 
trade as lacquerers, and they find it very difficult for 
them to get to work before 9 o’clock in the morning, 
and if they cannot by law get to work before 8 o’clock, 
their situation is closed, and they cannot go to work 
at all. Therefore I think it would be better myself 
for a clause to be inserted giving power to the work- 
people to work between the hours of 8 and 8, so that 
they could go at-9 o’clock.in the morning, and leave 
at 7 o’clock at night. a 

4684. (Chairman to Mr. Davis.) Is it the custom 
of any branch of your trade to work as late as 8 in the 
evening ?—No, we do not make so many hours as the 
majority of trades do, it is from 48 to 56 and the average 
would be 54, the lacquerers work about 50 hours per 
week. 

4685. ‘The object of all these Acts is not to hurt or 
interfere with people who are working fairly ; it is to 
deal with exceptions, because there are branches in 
which women and children have been worked very 
hard, and they require regulation, so that the object is 
to fix what will suit all and that will not interfere with 
any, and at the same time to prevent over work, and of 
course it makes it most. difficult to manage if the work 
may go on so late in the evening as that, because in 
some works it would be difficult to know when they 
began in the morning, and yet they would be working 
up to 8 in the evening’?—I admit that it would make 
it more complicated having so many stated times. 

4686. It seems as if in your trade they do not require 
to work so late as 8 because you all knock off at 7 ?— 
Precisely so, but it is the power that we want to come 
late in the morning. 

4687. It comes to this that, if you were working up 
to 7, coming at 8 would do for you ?—If a lacquerer 
comes to work at 9 in the morning she has finished by 
7 in the evening, or she can work till.8 and come at 
10. Lacquering is a work which must be secured in 
the evening, and if it goes up into the lacquering room 
just before the time for leaving off and is not finished 
at the time it spoils, especially if it is on Saturdays. I 
am aware that an application can be made to the au- 
thorities and an extension given. 

4688. I understand that in certain branches of the 
trade you wish that women should not be prevented 
from remaining to finish an operation ?—Yes, that is 
so. With respect to the extension of the age of chil- 
dren to 14, we are strongly opposed to that ; we think 
that under any circumstances a lad at the age of 13 
should be allowed to work full time. The Act of 
1867 greatly injured the piece workers of our trade. 


i in 
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Perhaps you are aware that incour trade it is mostly 
piece work.” Those boys are employed by journeymen, 
and when the Act of 1867 came into operation, it was 
the means of raising the wages of the lads 50 and 100 
per cent., and where they paid 3s. for a boy between 
12 and 13 or 13 years of age, they now have to pay 
6s. and 7s. in many instances. The men have certainly 
to pay for them an advance of 15 per cent. on their 
wages. But provisions have risen to a greater extent 
than that, and therefore they have nothing to recoup 
them for that loss. Bol 4 soy 
4689. Have the journeymen’s wages risen in pro- 
portion >—They have had a rise of 15 per cent., but 
the rise of provisions has taken the whole of that away. 
The application was not based upon having to pay 
more for juvenile labour alone, but the rise in pro- 
visions. As to the half-timers that does not affect our 
trade. We have very few half-timers. We find them 
very troublesome and not practicable to work them! 
4690. May that not be because you have not been 
used to them ?—No, it is this, that-in our trade it is 
not as though we had.a great amount of machinery, it 
depends more upon individual effort, and if a boy 
cannot be fully employed upon his work, if he has to © 
make so many breaks in it, the workmen find, that it 
does not pay them to keep him. If he hada machine for 
him to work it would be a different thing altogether, 
but he forgets what he had been at, and there is a loss 
of time in consequence. They are very troublesome 
altogether, and we have come to the conclusion that 


‘half-timers do not pay at all. 


4691. I can understand that it would be perfectly 
ruinous if one boy had to go away in the middle of his 
job and another came on who did not know where the 
other had left off; but could not it be worked in this 
way, that one boy should work the morning spell and 
another‘come on the afternoon spell, or one boy work 


~ one day and another the second day of the week ?—I 


do not think that that would work at all. 

4692. Then’ in fact you want to get them on whole 
time as soon as possible >—Yes, we are quite satisfied 
with the present Act, which fixes the full-time age at 
13 years of age. Respecting the four and a half hours 
spell, we think that that would work very injuriously 
in our trade; we work from 8 in the morning in winter 
time till 1, and,we want boys at 8 o’clock more. par- 
ticularly than at any time, to light the fires, clean up 
the shop, and get it ready ‘for the journeymen. If we 
were to get it fixed that they should go at half-past 12 
and come back at 2; at-that time the men require their 
dinners, and many other things that are of the most 
importance at the time they would leave off. 

-4693. It looks as if nothing would suit your trade 
but asfive hours shift ,—Yes, there is another thing. 
I might say that we have luncheon all over the trade ; 
they have 10 minutes; we could not. allow half an 
hour ; that would be too long a spell. We have 10 
minutes in some cases, and in some cases we have just 
time to eat what is required. There is also the 
Saturday. We should oppose the being forbidden to 
work on Saturday mornings, which is the most impor- 
tant morning in the trade, and-we. should require half- 
timers if they were engaged, to work on that morning 
above all mornings. We also are of opinion that the 
half-time should be limited to 16 years of age, and 


' that youths of 16 should then be considered as'men 
' and work what time they like. 


4694. Would you make it a condition their being 
physically fit, because some are very weedy still at 
16?—I think the majority are quite fit to know 
what is good for themselves at 16 yearsof age. Some 
have widoWs depending upon their earnings. In our 


trades I should say that at sometimes we have very 
short work and at other times we are very busy, 


and they like to embrace that opportunity of making a 
little overtime, and I think it would be much better 
that they should be allowed to do so. There has been 
something said about the power of the factory inspector. 
We desire to say that we do oppose any extension of 
his power, because we believe that already the inspec- 
tors do not use the powers that they have with discre- 
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tion. In some instances that has been so in Bir- 
mingham. One case I could mention where three 
journeymen were summoned to appear before the 
magistrates; one case was where a lad at a quarter to 
6 o'clock was sent down for a pail of water for his 
employer to wash himself in. It appears that the tap 
that he went to for the water supplies 400 people, and 
the consequence was, that he being a little boy, was 
pushed on one side, and it was a quarter past 6 before 
he could carry the water upstairs. The factory in- 
spector brought him up ; when he got. up the employer 
told the lad to go away, that he was too long about his 
errand; but, however, he was summoned, and he had 
to appear before the magistrates. There were two 
other cases where two casting boys were found at work 
at 20 minutes past 6; the sub-inspector said it was 25 
minutes past 6. We contended that it was within the 
meaning of the Act, because it gives half an hour 
extra for any work that is in a state of incompletion, 
and we know that in a casting shop where metal has 
been poured, that it is in an incomplete state. What 
I complain of is this, that those three men had to go 
to the expense of employing a respectable solicitor, for 
which they were charged 2J. 2s. to get them out of 
those difficulties. The charges were dismissed, but in 
one ease the costs were allowed. That was where a 
lad admitted that he fetched a riddle full of coke to 
light a fire with for the next morning, and because he 
fetched some coke at 20 minutes past 6. His employer 
had to pay the costs. We consider that very hard 
indeed. ‘The man had to lose a day’s work and to pay 
a solicitor 27. 2s. to get him out of this difficulty. We 
are opposed to the factory inspectors having any more 
power than what they have at present. If they were 
to use it with discretion there would be no objection, 


_but certainly that is not the case. 


4695. On the whole, considering the great number 
of cases that those gentlemen must have to look after, 
although those cases sound hard, still I am glad that 
you have only those three to speak of ?—There are 
other cases. Those were three cases which occurred 
at the same time ; there are very many complaints. 

4696. I should like to point out to you, as you say 
that you do not think that the factory inspectors should 
have more power than they have now, that at present 
they have not anything like the power over workshops 
that they have over factories ?—Théy should have. 

4697. That is just the point. I was sure that you 
would not leave that statement exactly so, because you 
would then deprecate their having the same power 
over workshops as they have over factories, of which 
great complaints are made ?—I am speaking now upon 
the Factory Acts, those Acts which affect my trade. 
I believe that the same power should be given to the 
inspector to enter into a workshop as he has to enter 
into a factory, because we find that in our trade if a 
boy is disqualified by the doctor’s certificate from work- 


ing he leaves us and he goes into a workshop and: 


begins his work ; most decidedly we say that the factory 
inspector should have power to look after such. 

4698. The fact is that all new legislation or all new 
works take some time before they work smoothly, 
and we find out where the shoe pinches r—Yes, that is 
so; I might say that this resolution has been passed by 
our society, “ That this society is strongly opposed to 
“‘ the proposed extension of the age of a child to 14 
“ years and to the limit of working without an interval 
“ for only 44 hours, and is of opinion that the present 
“« arrangement is more profitable in the brass trades 
“ of Birmingham.” 

4699. I should like to ask both of you gentlemen, as 
speaking for those whom you represent, whether you 
approve of the factory legislation, provided it is kept 
within reasonable bounds ? 

(Mr. Lilly.) Yes, provided it is kept within rea- 
sonable bounds; we approve of it but we do not like 
restrictions thrown in the way of going on with an 
operation, that is what we principally complain about. 

4700. (Lord Balfour.) Are there many people eithe 
occupiers or those employed in workshops included 
your association >—Yes. 
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470i. Are you speaking for those as well as for the 
factory operatives >—Yes. 

_ 4702. Have you any idea what proportion of the 
people in your association are employed in workshops ? 

(Mr. Davis.) About one-third in workshops: and 
two-thirds in factories. 

4703. And you feel that you represent them just as 
much as the factory operatives ?—Just so. 

4704. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Lilly.) I undetstand 
from you that you do not work more than 10 hours a 
day ?—We do not. 

4705. Why is it that you have not taken advantage 
of the Act of 1864, which allows you, if you do not 
employ children more than 10 hours in any one ay, 
to employ them for 10 hours on three alternate days 
in the week ?—The probability is that we have never 
taken that properly into consideration. The old custom 
is so useful to us, and we are so used to it, that we 
think a change is undesirable. 

A706. (To Mr. Davis.) You suggest a difficulty 
which you find in getting youthful labour, and in fact, 
the impossibility of employing half-timers, but if you 
have a pressure why should not you take advantage 
of the Act, which allows you to employ children on 
alternate days ?—It is an exceptional trade, as well as 
ours. We find that when our workman, for instance, 
leaves his factory and goes to another, it is six or 
eight weeks before he can earn his wages... He has 
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got to get used to the customs of the work there; and 
so it would be with the half-timers. If we only had 
them for three days a week they would hardiy be 
knowing what they were doing. It is a matter which 
would not work, in my opinion, in our trade; it may 
in some of the she branches, where the mechanical 
ability is not so much required; where they use them 
as errand boys, or something of that kind, it may 
work, but not with us. 

4707. You are afraid that, in the general business 
they would not be able to learn it properly if they only 
worked three days in the week ?—-Yes, there would be 
a trouble about it. 

4708. Still you might get over that, might you not ? 
—Yes, we might get over it, I suppose. 

4709. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I should like to under- 
stand distinctly that you represent a large uumber who 
are employed in workshops as well as in factories ?— 
Yes, we do. 

4710. And that those who are employed in work- 
shops belonging to your association would gladly see 
the provisions of the Factory Act extended to work- 
shops ?—Decidedly. 

4711. They would ay me brought under the 
provisions of one Act? 

(Mr. Davis.) Yes, that ix a great grievance no 
doubt, not only in my trade but in every trade. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Joun S. Manton, Esq., examined. . 


4712. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Watts and Manton, button makers ?—Yes. 

4713. What are the points which you desire ar- 
ticularly to state to the Commission ?—I should like 
to speak generally as to the beneficial effect of the 
application of the Factory Acts, and to give some 
details as to those benefits arising from their operation 
generally, and to speak particularly with reference to 
the question of half-time, and also with regard to the 
extension or shortening of the hours of labour, and 
also of the propositions that are contained in this new 
Act of Parliament as to the changes with reference to 
putting up the age of full-timers from 13 to 14. If 
you will allow me, I will first state that my partner 
and I do not consider that we were at all represented 
by the deputation that waited upon the Commission 
yesterday. Our firm has been in existence about 80 
years, and during the last 88 years I personally have 
had nearly the whole of the management of the manu- 
facturing portion of our business, and therefore I 
think that I am able to speak with some confidence as 
to the condition of things prior to the application of 
the Factories Act and since. We are principally em- 
ployed as manufacturers ; our business chiefly consists 
in the manufacture of covered buttons, a branch of 
the button trade which I believe employs a far larger 
number of persons than that portion of the metal 
button trade, which I think was especially represented 
yesterday. 

A714. Ts that class of manufacture carried on in 
small works as well as large?---Yes, to some extent, 
but principally in large works. We have for very 
many years employed from 400 to 500 people in the 
works, and some hundreds of people, varying con- 
siderably i in number from time to time, outside as out- 
In the year 1865 we were so dissatisfied 
with the general condition of our workpeople, that we 
determined to apply voluntarily the conditions of the 
Factories Acts to our own manufacture. We did that 
two years before the law became applicable to Bir- 
mingham. The result was in every way beneficial to 
ourselyes and to the workpeople, and amongst other 
things we not only applied the conditions of the Fac- 
tory Acts, but up to that time we had been in the 
habit of working from 8 in the morning till 1, then 
one hour and 10° minutes for dinner, beginning again 
at 2.10, and working till 7 o’clock, allowing half an 
hour for tea. From constant observation I saw that 
this. half hour allowed for tea was a great mistake, 


because the people were employed some quarter of an 
hour or 20 minutes in preparing for tea, and the half 
an hour for tea, and then the putting away of their 
tea-things resulted in wasting an hour. I therefore, 
acting in perfect conjunction with our workpeople, 
which we have always done, proposed to them, “ Now 
“ if you will abandon your. tea-time, we will close the 
“factory at 6 o’clock.” Then they accepted it. We 
were very glad to try the experiment. We did so, and 
the result was to our astonishment that the people 
earned more money, and we got more work done. 
4715. Do your people work by piece-work ?—Yes, 
generally. That we got more work done would be 
plain to any one who has had any experience even as 
you will see, in adding up a column of figures, if you 
break off in the middle and you have to begin again it 
takes you twice as long to doit. The break in the 
midst of the work we have found to be detrimental to 
our interests and to theirs. I have here a copy of a 
letter which I wrote to the Right Hon. Mr. Bruce at 
the recommendation of Mr. Baker.’ Mr. Baker called 
and went over our works, and after my stating certain 
things to him, he requested me to put on paper the 
facts I had given to him and send them to Mr. Bruce. 
I did so. Ineed not weary the Commission with the 
whole letter, but here are some figures which I then 
gave him. If you will allow me I will read them 


to you and then tell you the variations which have 


arisen since then. 

4716. (Mr. Brand.) In what year did you write 
that letter >—This letter was written on the 30th of 
March 1870. At that time we had employed at the 
works under the Factory Acts on the 31st of March 
1870, three boys aged 12 and under 13; 11 boys 13 
and under 18 years : 49 girls of 12, and under 13 years 
of age; 93 girls of 13 and under 18; 226 girls of 18 
and upwards, making together 382 persons. ‘Those 
are all who were under the Factory Acts, the others, 
that is the other persons employed, are either men or 
out-workers, but no one is allowed to work in the 
factory longer than from 8 in the morning till 6 in the 
evening. Here is a remarkable fact, I should like to 
draw the special attention of the Commission to the 
earnings. Before the application of the Factory Acts 
100 women and girls taken indiscriminately as average 
workers, working from 8 in the morning till’7 in the 
evening in the week ending April the 18th, 1863 earned | 
441. 8s. 1d. After the application of the Factory Acts 
100 women and girls, in many cases the same ‘persons 
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as before, working from 8 in the morning till 6 in the 
evening in the week ending April 16, 1869 earned 
511. 5s, 4d., that is an increase of about 7/. 

4717. (Chairman.) Were the rates of pay alike ?— 
Exactly, and it is fair to take the same week, because 
the trade varies between spring and autumn, and it 
would not be fair to compare a week in April with a 
week in October. Since then the rates of wages have 
increased considerably, all of which I attribute to the 
condensation of power, and to the people who coming 
to work being in earnest. The people know that the 
hours are short. Our hours are altogether 48 hours 
and 20 minutes in the week. We begin at 10 minutes 
past 8 and work till 1, and then begin at 10 minutes 
past 2 and work till 6. We have no overwork. We 
have found by long experience, that overwork does not 
pay. Increased hours cause listlessness and loss of 
power, and therefore we have abandoned them. We 
work on Saturdays from 10 minutes past 8 in the morn- 
ing till 1, and all that time added together makes exactly 
48 hours and 10 minutes. This we have tried now for 
10 years. My partner and I work the same hours as 
the people and we find it pays. 

4718. You find it an advantage that the people should 
really begin work after their breakfast and not before ? 
_ —Yes, certainly ; some years ago I tried the experiment 
of beginning work at 7 in the morning. It was in the 
summer and we did that thinking to economise time, 
but we found that it did not pay for there was a break. 
_ I think that sufficient attention has not been paid to 
that question of the break. I think that in the day’s 
labour (I am speaking now from experience of manu- 
factures extending over 40 years) one break in the day, 
that is for dinner, is all that you can allow. If instead 
of 1 hour and 10 minutes there could possibly be given 
an hour and a half for dinner to the workpeople it 
would be better. That is my own opinion, but I am quite 
sure from experience extending over 40 years, being 
largely connected with the working people of this town, 


_ that working before breakfast and a break for tea is not 


profitable either to the master or to the workpeople. I 
have here two men and two women whom I should be 
very glad if you would question. ‘They have been in 
our works some of them between 30 and 40 years, and 
they will answer any questions that you may ask. I 
may also say that touching the wages of our workpeople 
an average woman working those hours can earn from 
10s. to 12s. a week ; the skilful ones from 17s. to 20s. 
a week, and many of them do not work the full 48 
hours. 

4719. Can you tell us what your out-workers earn ? 
—Out-workers earn less, because in their case it is 
not constant labour, it is only occasional, and consists 
principally of carding buttons, and very many of them 
eke out a small income by working only so many hours 
a day at home, so that many of the out-workers are not 
constantly employed. : 

4720. Do any of those who workin your factory 
during the day do work at their own homes for you 
afterwards ?—They have done so. I very much dislike 
it, but I have granted it sometimes in cases where a 
widow has had three or four children, or a girl has been 
desirous to support her mother; in that case we have 
permitted them to have work out to assist them, but 
as a rule that is not done with us. I should like also 
to say that while I am speaking to-day so publicly, I 
do not at all seek to represent anybody but my partner 
and myself. I do not presume to say what is right 
for the metal button trade, although we are amongst 
the oldest (I would not say the’ largest) metal button 
makers besides being manufacturers of covered buttons 
in the trade. In the conclusions that we have come to 
touching those four questions, upon which I appre- 
heud you desire information, first, as to raising the age 
of children from 8 to 10, in conference with our work- 
people we have come to this conclusion, that we should 
prefer that half-timers began at the age of nine. I noticed 
in the report of what took place yesterday, that those 
who spoke for the button trade recommended 10. If 
we were only metal button makers, I should endorse 
that opinion, but being covered button makers, we 
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find that very many of our women have children, boys 
and girls, who are very useful to them at the age of 9. 
The children are safer at work, and as the women 
will tell you very useful to them, and the short. half- 
time work does not injure them from the age of nine. 
It is not dangerous work, and it is not injurious to 
health in any way. J ought here to say that our 
workshops are swept twice a day, and scoured like a 
bedroom once a week. We have women specially 
for that purpose. We recommend that the age at 
which children should begin to work as half-timers in 
the covered button trade should be the age of nine. 

4721. Will you tell us at this point, what hours the 
half-timers work with you ?—We have a certain staff 
that come in the morning, and a certain staff come in 
the afternoon, and those who come in the morning, 
work from 10 minutes past 8 till 1, and those who 
come in the afternoon from 10 minutes past 2 till 6. 

4722. Then you have two shifts of half-timers ?—Yes, 
morning and afternoon. I think the second question 
on which you desire evidence is, that of raising the 
age of young persons from 13 to 14, with an educa- 
tional alternative. We should prefer speaking for 
ourselves only, that a child having attained a certain 
standard of education at the age of 12 should be per- 
mitted to work as a full timer. We should like, 
while saying this, for the Commission to bear in mind 
what we have said about the hours. Our hours are 
not long. ‘The next question is that of shortening the 
hours of labour generally from 10} to 10; we have 
voluntarily shortened them to less than 9, on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. We 
commence work at 8.10 to 1 p.m., and again at 2.10 
p.m. to 6 p.m., making 8 hours and 40 minutes per 
day, and on Saturday from 8.10 a.m. to 1 p.m., or 
4 hours and 50 minutes, altogether 48 hours and 
10 minutes, the wages being paid on the Friday 
evening. ‘hose are our hours summer and winter. 
After the experience of years we find that they answer 
our purpose, and are sufficient for both master and 
man, 

4723. You recognise the difficulty of legislating tor 
a particular class of work where the hours are very 
short ; we must consider what will suit those works 
where they probably work up to the legal hours ?— 
Certainly ; and that is the reason why I have been spe- 
cially careful to say that I speak only for my partner 
and myself. I donot presume here to represent the 
trade; and the reason why we did not care to join 
that deputation yesterday was, that the button trade in 
Birmingham is so multifarious, and has so many ramifi- 
cations, that no one man is competent to speak gene- 
rally of the whole trade however clever or important he 
may be. Then the next question is this question of 
shifting from five hours to four anda half. If ever 
it were to be found convenient to the whole of our 
trade to work only four and a half hours between 
meals, it would simply cause to us a temporary incon- 
venience, and nothing more. We should have instead 


of working from 8.10 to 1, to work till 12.30; and . 


then we must either begin at 1.40 or work until 6.30 ; 
but in conference with our people I find that they 
would not like that at all. They have now for 10 
years been accustomed to leave at 6 o’clock, and getting 
home to tea and then spending the evening as they 
like, and we do not presume to tell them whether they 
shall go to a public-house, or to an institute, or to any- 
where else; we think they have sufficient sense to 
spend their evening in their own way. We ourselves 
should resent any dictation as to where we should 
go after 6 o’clock ; and therefore we think it is neither 
our business nor the business of the Commission to 
inquire into that. 

4724. Do not think that the Commission are pro- 
posing to inquire into it ?—I beg pardon of the Com- 
mission, I was led into this by a report which I saw in 
the newspaper of what occurred yesterday. 

4725. You see the great change that would be intro- 
duced by the consolidation of all the Acts, it would 
refer to small workshops, and that with regard to that 
your out-workers would come under that head ?—Yes, 
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4726. It is the regulation of their hours that would 


. bring in a great change >—We should be very glad of 
hat: 


4727. Are you able to state that you think they 
would not object to be confined to the factory hours as 
regards women and young persons ?—I am afraid that 
a large number of persons who are employed in work- 
shops would oppose any legislation at all, but speaking 
from my knowledge of the workshops I opposed the 
introduction of the Workshops Acts. I considered 
that the very introduction of the Workshops Acts was 
a miserable compromise, and that they have been a 
wretched failure from beginning to end, and they have 
never been applied in Birmingham properly. It is 
one of those things which has only produced dissatis- 
faction and discontent. For instance, not many yards 
from our own manufactory (we being under the Fac- 
tories Act) there is a workshop where goods are made 
similar to ours; a child can go there of tender years 
and be employed under the Workshops Act professedly, 
but really not so, because the Workshops Act, until 
lately, was not applied in Birmingham. So that 
speaking for our firm we should desire to see the 
Workshops Act entirely abolished and the Factory 
Acts in their entirety applied’ to our: business with 
such modifications as the nature of the business may 
require. 

4728. (Sir C. Dw Cane.) You were speaking just 
now as to the feeling of workshop employers, that so 
far'as you can judge, they would be opposed to being 
srought under the Factory Act ; can you tell us what 
would be the feeling of those who are employed in 
workshops as regards the proposed change ?—I think 
they would desire to be under the same conditions as 
those working under the Factory Act; but I should 
like to say that I cannot speak with any authority, 
because I am not so familiar with the facts in relation 
to the operations of the Workshops Act as I am with 
the operation of the Factory Acts in relation to our 
own business. Phe i Dates 
4729. (Chairman.) Would it be your opinion that 
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if generally the Factory Acts did not interfere with 
the general practices of the trade it would be satis- 
factory for them all to be put under one Jaw, and then 
let alone ?—Certainly, I think so. And that calls up 
another question as to the Factory Acts interfering 
with the general practices of the trade; I entirely 


' dissent from the view expressed that the position, I 


will not say the supremacy, but the position of England 
as a manufacturing country depends at all. upon the 
labour of little children, If itdid, I, as a manufacturer 
should say, perish the position and the supremacy of 
England as a manufacturing nation. I think what has 
been said about competition is entirely outside this 
inquiry of this Commission, and outside the -appliea-. 
tion ot. the Factory Acts to workpeople, and subject to: 
entirely different laws. This, of course, is simply an 
expression of my own private opinion, in opposition to 
the opinion which was expressed yesterday. 

4730. (Mr. Brand.) You propose that im your trade 
the age of children commencing work should be nine 
years of age; if that was granted do you think it 
would be as well to make it conditional on the place 
of work being in a good sanitary condition >—Yes, 
certainly, I think it would ; I think that no child 
should be employed at all unless the factory is certified 
as being fit for him to work in. I know a great many | 
places in the town, which I should not like to mention, 
that are not fit for pigs to be in, much less children. 

4731. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think that bring- 
ing factories and workshops under one Act would 
have any effect in diminishing the number of work- 
shops ?—No, because the multifariousness of the trades 
of Birmingham makes it a very difficult thing to legislate 
for Birmimgham ; but I still think that the modifica- 
tions of the general Factory Acts might be so made as. 
to make them universally applicable in Birmingham 
and the district to workshops. . 

4732. Do you think that the effect would probably 
be to bring about great~sanitary improvements in. the 
workshops themselves without diminishing their actual 
number ?—Certainly. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WintiAm Manison, Mr. Toomas Wirks, Mrs. Burcsss, and Mrs. Jones examined. 


4738. (Chairman.) You have all worked a number 
of years with Mr. Manton, have you not ? 

i Mr. Manison.) Yes, I have been there about 34 
years, or very close upon it. 

(Mr. Wilks.) 1 have worked there about 15 years. 

(Mrs. Burgess.) I have been there 37 years. 

(Mrs. Jones.) 1 have been there 30 years. 

4734. (Chairman, to Mr. Manison.) What is your 
opinion as to the best hours of working ?>—I do not 
think we can do:better than what we have got at our 
place, we are all perfectly well satisfied ; I think we 
have asked every one throughout the works their 
opinion upon it, and we find that they quite coincide 
and are perfectly well satisfied, and they do not wish 
any alteration in the time. 


4735. They like to work in two spells with the one — 


break in the middle of the day ?—Yes. 

4736, To take the different points that were settled 
last year for the textile manufactures, what do, you 
think about the age of children coming to work, which 
is made 10 by that Act ?—We find a difheulty in getting 
children at. 10; they want more money than the work- 
men can afford to pay them. It is very light jobs that 
they have to do, and when they are past nine years of 
age they want more than the workwomen can actually 
afford to pay them. 

4737. Is it hard work that they are put to ?—No, 
very light, it is as light as possible. 

'- 4738. Have the children of your workpeople 
generally been accustomed to go to school >—Most of 
them have been to.Sunday schools. 


4739. Only: to Sunday schools ?—The half-timers . 


go to school now of course. 


4740. Would not you be in favour of their going to ~ 


school for some time before they come on as_half- 


timers ?—Yes, before coming into the factory I should. — 


4741. Now you have got a school board in Birming- 
ham; they must strictly attend school I suppose ?— 
Nes. 

4742. Now-a-days they would fall behind the world 
if they only had a slight education ?—There are a great 
many of them with a very slight education. 

4743. They would be much smarter people and likely 
to get.on in the world, would they not, if they had a 
good sound education ?—Certainly. 

. 4744, You would be in favour of their having to go. 
to school regularly for some years before they come on 
to work ?—Yes, certainly. 

4745. Would you be in favour of its being made a 
condition of their coming to work at nine or 10 years 
of age that they have been to school ?—Yes. 

4746. Then the Act of 1874 says that no child whe 
has. been employed in the morning shall also be em- 


' ployed in the afternoon; do you approve of that?— 


Yes. - 
4747. That is to say, no child up to 13 or 14 ?—Up 
to nine I approve of it. 

4748. When they come on to work at 9, from 9 to 
13 or 14, whatever the whole time is fixed at, do you 
approve that they should not work both morning and 
afternoon ?—Not at 9, between 9 and 14; before they 
can become full timers; then I should say that they 
ought to obtain a regular standard of education. 

4749. But before that you would adopt the provision 
in the Act of 1874, that they should not be employed 
both morning and afternoon ?—Yes._, 

4750. And that they should attend school for a half 
day through the week though they do not work ?— 
Yes. ' 

4751. Would you approve of all workpeople, whether 
they are in workshops or factories, being under the 
same law ?—Yes, I think it would be as well. . 
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4752. It is not right that because a place does not 


- employ 50 hands that it should be free to work the 


children till 9 at night ?—Certainly not. 

4758. That is what the Act of 1874 says, and I 
understand that you approve of it except that you 
would not approve of having more than one break in 
the day ?—I do not approve of them working after 
hours. i eA At , 

4754. (Mr. Brand, to Mrs. Jones.) Do you think that 
the laws that you are now under have had a beneficial 
effect upon the women ?—Yes. 

4755. But you do not approve of their having any 
further restrictions upon their labour ?—No. 

(Mrs. Burgess.) No. 

4756. (Sir-C. Du Cane, to Mr. Manison.) Do I un- 
derstand you to say that you are contented with the 
rule that no children shall be employed before 10 years 
of age ?—Before nine. 

4757. Do you consider the work of children in your 


trade such that a child of nine years old could work at 


it without injury to his health ?—Yes, that which they 
have to do is so very light 

‘4758. Is the work such as we have heard of in other 
trades, that the earlier the child learns it the more 
skilful he becomes ?—Yes ; when they get to be about 
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14 they would be about as competent as the workwomen 
almost to work at the, business. 

4759. Do you consider that it is important on that 
account that a child should begin to learn his work at 


nine years of age >—Yes. 


4760. Or is it im the interest of the parents that you 
are speaking ?—The workmen find a great difficulty in 
getting children past that age, unless they give them 


more wages than they can afford. 


4761. What would a child nine years old earn as a 
general rule '—About 1s, 6d. or 2s. week. — - 

4762. (Chairman, to Mrs, Burgess.) Before Mr. 
Manton worked under the Factory Act used the hours 
of work to be very long,?—Yes, they were. 

4763. What sort of length of time did you then 
work ?>—From 7 to 7, and to 6 in the evening on 
Saturday. 

4764. How long did the children work in those 
days ?—The same hours, all day. 

4765. They would be very tired at night, would 
they not ?—They were very tired indeed by that time. 

4766. (Siro@. Du Cane.) 1. understand you all to 
agree that you think it right before a, child of nine years 
of age is employed he should have attained a certain 
educational standard ?— Yes. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


JoHN FREDERICK Mitwarb, Es@., examined. 


4767. (Chairman.) 1 think you are a. needle and 
fish-hook manufacturer of Redditch ?—Yes. 

4768. Yow wish. to speak specially as to the unsuit- 
ability of the Actof 1874 to your trade ?>—Yes. I have 
been consulting with the leading needle manufacturers 
this morning and I embody their ideas here, instead of 


' Mr. Bartleet who was not able to be here. 


4769, In what points do you consider the Act of 
1874 imapplicable to your trade ?—It would be most 
undesirable to reduce the working hours from five to 
four and a half without a break because’ it is very 


‘inconvenient indeed for us. 


4770. At present what hours do you work >—From 


8 to 1 and from 2 to 6, nine hours. 


4771. If you were allowed to work between 7 and 7 
should you work later than 6?—Yes, we should, we 
should work till 7. : 

4772. But you would still be content not to wor 
more ‘than 10 hours a. day ?—10 hours would satisfy us 
we always have worked. short hours, we like them 


’ . better. 


4773. Is there any other point.in that Act which 
would not suit you ?—Yes, we consider that it would 
be very injurious for children to commence working 
only at 10 years old ?>—At present, they begin at nine do 
they not. ; 

4774. Yes at. present they begin at nine and they 
begin at eight in workshops, I think. The employment 
is light and I think that eight is a very fair age for 
them to, begin. at if they are physically capable. 

4775. That would cut their schooling rather short, 
wouldit not ?—They would go to school as half-timers, 
they do not go to school now, at least not regularly. 

4776. What kind of work is it for children in making 
fish-hooks.. It is needles particularly that they are 
employed in, putting wires through the eyes of needles, 
and we cannot do without children’s labour. 

4777. Is that machine work ?—No, it is hand work ; 


there are two wires which pass through the eye of the 


needle so that they can file them. ' 
4778. Do they. make very small needles there >— 

Very small needles, from the largest to the smallest. 

4779. Are they. constantly employed while they are 
in the shop?—They are employed constantly. They 
are employed as a rule by the workmen, and of course 
‘we are responsible for them. 

4780. What number of people do you employ ?— 
500. Saat 

4781. And of those what proportion would be 
women and children ?—I think we have 90 young 
persons under the Act and 22 half-timers. 


4782. How do your half-timers take their work ?>— 
They take it both by day wages and piece work. 

4783. Do they work morning and afternoon on alter- 
nate days ?—They work on alternate days as a rule, 
it suits us better. 

4784. There are a great many small workshops, are 
there not, in the fish-hook trade ?—Yes, and in the 
needle trade too. 

4785. Do you think that the hours of work in 
those shops ought to be assimilated to those in fac-, 
tories >—I think so most decidedly, and we suffer great 
injury from their not being so, the large manufacturers 
all do. @ 

4786. Is it within your knowledge that they work 
there very irregularly ?—Yes, I say that in workshops 
they frequently work till 9 or 10 o’clock. 

4787. At what hour. do you believe they begin to 
work in the morning in workshops ?—I think 7 or 6, 
but they seem to be without any authority over them 
at present. 

4788. Do they work the children up to.8 or 9 in the 
evening ?—I believe they do. I have no special know- 
ledge of workshops. Iam told they do. I inquired 
of one of our workmen this morning, and he said that 
that was the case. 

4789. Do you give out work ?—Very little, hardly 
any. 
4790. Do you buy work from the workshop people ? 
—Hardly any. A great evil arises from some of the 
workshops, I believe, in our district, which are very 
numerous and ill ventilated, and it is very important 
that they should be properly seen. to, and I think that 
for that purpose the Workshops Act should be assimi- 
lated to the Factory Act. 

4791. Do you know whether it is the practice 
amongst workshops to work long hours in the middle 
of the week and short hours on Monday ?—I believe 
so. 
4792. Do you think that if their work was more 
evenly distributed through the week they might do as 
much ?—Yes, I think so. They always like to keep 
Monday as an idle day. I think every child attaizing 
a certain standard of education, and who is physically 
competent if he is passed by the factory inspector at 
12 years of age, can very well do any portion of our 
work. I will just tell you how the surgeon’s certificates 
are not at all operative sometimes. An instance came 
before me this morning of a surgeon examining a 
child. The child had something wrong with its ex- 
tremities, the feet were not right, or something of 
the sort; the doctor would not pass it as a full timer ; 
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the factory inspector came and said the child is quite 
right, he is perfectly able to work; therefore I think 
we should be very glad to see the factory inspector’s 
certificate substituted for the surgeon’s certificate. 

4793. Does it ever tell the other way, that the sur- 
geon passes a child and the factory inspector after- 
wards does not allow him to work ?—I have not heard 
of that, not in our experience. 

4794, Under what inspector do you work ?—Mr. 
Striedinger. 

4795. What else would you like to speak to ?—The 

price of children’s labour since the last Factory Act 
came into operation has been raised about one third, 
and if you put on any more restrictions we fear that 
it will be raised still more. Large quantities of trade 
are driven from our district to Germany on account of 
the rise in the price of labour during the last few 
years. 
" 4796. Do you object to the total of the hours allowed 
by the Act of 1874, 10 hours a day and 56 in all ?— 
I think that the shortening of the 
hours on Saturday to half-past 12 would have this 
effect. Manufacturers now pay for six days’ work and 
their people leave at 2, and if they were to leave at 
half-past 12 1 know most of them would pay for five 
and a half days, which would, of course, be a great 
loss to the children and to their families. 

4797. Up to what hour should they be allowed to 
work on Saturday ?—Till 2; they should be off the 
premises by 2, I think. 

4798. That would involve their working six hours 
without, a break, would it not >—They work till 1 
o'clock, and then they are paid, and by 2 they are off 
the premises ; you would hardly call that work. 

4799. You would not require'them to work beyond 
1?—No. Speaking for ourselves, we always close at 
1, but I am speaking generally of the trade. I know 
that the custom is to pay at 1, and they are all off the 
place at 2 o’clock. 

4800. Do you object to the provision in the Act of 
1874, by which a child cannot be employed on two 
Saturdays running ?—I have not consulted the trade 
generally upon that point. For myself I do not object 
to it so much. 

4801. Because you would work one shift on one 
Saturday and the other on the other ?>—Yes, we should. 
I strongly hope that they will assimilate the Factory 
and Workshops Acts. That is a strong point that I 
came here to say, and I hope that they will not raise 
the half-time age to 14. 

4802. (Lord Balfour.) What are your present hours 
of work ?—From 8 till 1 and from 2 till 6. 

4808. How many hours of work does that.come to 
altogether at present ?—50. 

4804. But then if you worked on, as I understand 
you to say, till 7 under the Act of 1874, you would 
work more hours than you do now ?—Yes, we should 
work more hours; we should be obliged to give half 
an hour for breakfast. 


4805. Supposing, for instance, you were notallowed | 


to work five hours under the Act of 1874, would your 
total amount of work be more. I understand that you 


would work on till 7 if you had the power to do so ?— 


As a rule people do work oi till 7 in our trade, from 7 
to 7 and from 6 to 6. 

4806. You stated that you yourself stopped work 
at 6 ?—Yes, we do. 

4807. If you had permission you would work on till 
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7 under the Act of 1874?—I do not mean to say that 
we ourselves do, but the trade does work on to 7, I 


_ think, : 


4808. (Chairman.) I do not understand how you 
can work till 7 at this time of the year ?—I think there 
is a modification which allows that. 

4809. (Lord Balfour.) Would you under the Act 
of 1874 have power to work longer hours than you do 
now ?—I have not seen the clause of the Act of 1874. 

4810. (Mr. Brand.) I do not quite understand your 
objection to raising the age of a child to 10. You say 
that you only employ 22 half-timers ; do you mean to say 
that you cannot get a good supply of labour amongst 
children over 10 years of age ?—You cannot without 
much advancing the wages. We have great difficulty 
in getting them now.’ : 

4811. Why should you suggest that there would be 
necessarily an advance in wages ?—From our experi- 
ence of the last Act, when we were unfettered, wages 
were less than they are now. 

4812. Of course there may be some confusion with 
regard to the rise of wages; you cannot. always attri- 
bute it to one cause; would you really attribute the 
rise in the price of children’s. labour, as | understand 
you, to the restrictions of the Act of 1867 ?—It came 
on immediately afterwards. 

4813. Would you not be inclined to attribute the 
rise in the price of children’s labour to the same. causes 
which have generally produced the rise in the price of 
the labour of adult workers ?—I think in our district 
it was caused by the Act coming into operation. — 

4814. At the same time is it: not the case that the 
wages of all workmen have been very much raised 
throughout the country, taking the last 10 years ?— 
Yes, they have been raised, no doubt. 

4815. And possibly the same causes might have 
effected the rise in juvenile labour ?—Possibly, but we 
work those children in gangs. They work with the 
men and the women, and-if the children’s wages were 
raised, the men’s wages would have to be raised too. 

4816. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Supposing that in work- 
shops they employ children at eight years of age, you 
would have no objection, would you, to an educational 
test being insisted upon previous to employment ?— 
No. 

4817. Have you any idea how many workshops. 
there are in your trade in your immediate district ?— 
No, I really cannot tell you. 

4818. There aré a great many, are there not ?— 
Yes, great numbers of them, in which the Workshops. 
Act is not enforced at all yet. 

4819. What is their general sanitary condition, as. 
far as you know ?—It is bad as a rule. 

4820. Have you any knowledge as to the feeling of 
those who are employed in workshops, whether they 
would like being brought under the’ provisions of the: 
Factory Act ?—I think they would. object, being small 
masters and small men, to being brought under any 
provisions at all. — 

4821. You are speaking now of employers. I ask 
you the question as regards the feeling of those who 
are employed ?—I have not ‘any knowledge of that. 

4822. So far as you know with regard to the feel-: 
ings of the employers, being small men, they would 
object ?>—I think so. 

- 4823, (Chairman.) Is there any time of the year at 
which you are much busier than at another ?—All the 
year round we keep about the same. 


The witness withdrew. 
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4824, (Chairman.) You are:sub-inspector of fac- 
tories in the black country, and you have an extensive 
knowledge of the iron trades ?—Yes, I think I have a 
good fair knowledge. I have been there nearly eight 
years. My district includes Walsall, Oldbury, Bilston, 


Darlaston, Wednesbury, in fact that part of the black 


country. ; 
4825. What is your opinion as to the age at which 
boys should be allowed to come on as half-timers; do 


you think that it is a trade in which boys should come 
on as early as 12 as full timers ?—I think it is rather 
difficult to say, but I would rather, if a boy were strong 
and passed a medical examination, that he worked at 12; 
if, on the other hand, you kept a certain number away 
till 14, I would make it, z.e., full employment at 12, de- 


- pend upon two things, physical fitness and passing ar 


educational standard. Of course some boys would never 
pass an educational standard, and if they can be kept out 


* See Appendix D., Letter (17) (18). 
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till they are 13, so much the better. But the iron trade 
is very peculiar. For instance, perhaps in certain parts 
there may be no other factories, or very few other fac- 
tories, except iron mills, so that there is nothing hardly 
to which the boys can go as half-timers. Probably in 
some places there are many pits, and the boys are 
turned out of the factory to go to work in the pits, and 
really I do not think there is any advantage in that. 

4826. They go into the pits at 12, while they would 
perhaps go into blast furnaces if they might do so ?— 

Yes, perhaps not blast furnaces, because there the work 
is harder, but some of the work in iron mills is very 
light, such as'pulling very thin hoop iron through the 
rolls which is very light work, and small boys can do it 
much better than big ones. 

4827. As to puddling do you think that a boy of 12, 
even if strong, should be put to underhand puddling ?— 
No, no boy should be put to that until he is 14 or 15, 
it is very hard work. 

4828. We had a gentleman here yesterday who told 
us that he went to underhand puddling at eight years 
of age, and got good rather than otherwise ?—I heard 
him say so. 

4829. You would think that his must be a very ex- 
eeptional case ?—Yes, very indeed. 

4830. Is it the case that in the ironworks where boys 
may be employed all night you have a difficulty in en- 
forcing the Act ?—Yes, that is the great difficulty, 
because generally speaking the labour of boys is now 
scarce and the wages are very good, and the parents 
like to get them to work and there is little chance of 
their being caught, because if I do go they probably see 
me and get out of sight. The boys themselves like to 
be in iron mills because the iron mills are warm and 
very often more comfortable than their own homes. 

4831. But still it would be impossible to forbid alto- 
gether this employment of boys at night, would it not ? 
—Yes, I should think it would close the works. I do 
not think it would be possible to carry them on. 

4832. So that the enforcing of the Act in that class 
of work, must always be attended with difficulty >— 
Yes, if you put the age too high there will always be a 
little difficulty, because some boys will always try to get 

‘into work, and the parents are desirous to send their 
children, but if you were to raise the age to 14 as pro- 
posed, I think the temptation would be so very strong 
that you could not possibly ‘keep the boys out of it, not 
without constant watching, or otherwise if they kept 
the law it would stop many works I think. 

4833. Have you many brickworks in your district ? 
—I think about 130 altogether. 

4834. Has there been any great improvement ob- 
servable since the passing of the Act of 1871; before 
that very young children were employed in very hard 
work, were they not >—Yes. 

4835. Has that labour ceased ?—It has to a certain 
extent, but not altogether. I haye great trouble with 
the brickyards because the brick trade in Staffordshire 
is a most paying one. At present the demand for 
bricks is far larger than the supply, and the temptation 
to employ small children is of course proportionately 
great. Many brick-masters do not care at all for break- 
ing the law provided that they are not caught, Some 
few of course conscientiously adhere to the law, and it 
is not fair to them that the others should go on with 
impunity. 

4836. Are many of the brickworks workshops ?— 
Yes, they are nearly all of them under 50, there are a 
great number 45, which would be almost factories. 

4837. So that the inequalities of the law are very 
evident in that class of work ?— Yes, very evident 

“indeed. . 

_ 4838. Are boys employed there in treading clay ?— 

No. 

4839. Is the clay ground in mills ?—Yes, it is all 
ground in mills except in very few cases. There are 
perhaps 10 or a dozen small places open only in the 
summer by the side of the pits, and I do not know how 
they work the clay in them. 

4840. Do you think that treading clay by pugboys 
should be altogether prohibited ?—I never saw it; I 
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do not think it is done in my part. I may add, that 
to enforce the law in brickyards is a work of great 
difficulty, because they run away.” Notice is always 


‘given of my approach and they bolt. 


4841. Have you any brickfields where the pug mill 
delivers the clay upon the table ?—No, I think not; it 
is all carried. 

4842. Do you think that that could be applied with- 
out much difficulty to those works ?—I think it would 
be attended with considerable difficulty, because as a 
rule the engine and the clay mill are so far from the 
tables where they make the bricks. The clay-hole is 
generally below the level of the ground and generally 
outside the sheds altogether, and the clay is carried 
in. 
4843. Could the sheds not be placed near the clay- 
hole ?—They could if they were building new places ; 
what they would do now probably would be to raise 
the machinery altogether and have the clay wheeled 
in. 

4844. The labour of carrying the clay from the hole 
to the table’ is very heavy, is it not >—Very indeed if 
the table is very far from the elay-hole. One girl cannot 
carry the clay fast enough for the moulder to make, 
and that is why they employ smaller ones, because a 
small one comes in as an addition, probably at a very 
small wage. 

4845. How do they carry the clay in those fields >— 
On their heads; they have a large weight on their 
heads, and they have their arms full also. 

4846. What weight of clay would one child carry ? 
—I have no idea at this moment, although I have seen 
it stated very often, but it is a great weight. 

4847. In the inquiry which preceded the passing of 
the Act of 1871, it was stated that they often carried 
40 or 50 pounds; do you think they would carry so 
much as that ?—A good strong girl I should think 
would carry that. 

4848. Besides the carrying of the clay from the pug 
mill to the table, children are employed in lifting the 
made bricks from the moulder to the wheelbarrow, are 
they not ‘—They put them on the floor of the stove— 
the table as a rule is in a flued stove—and the children 
carry off as it is called as fast as they can, and put 
them on the floor ; that is called carrying off. They are 
put on the heated floor. 

4849. In that class of brickwork they are not taken 
out and placed in rows in the open air ?—No, only in 
the finest weather ; in summer they make a certain 
number out of doors, of course in order to save fuel, 
but then the tables are taken out. 

4850. At those works you speak of, do they work 
all the year round ?—Yes, mostly, with the exception 
of about 10 or a dozen, our brickworks are in full 
employment all the year round. 

4851. I believe there is no trade in which the 
custom differs so much in different districts ?—I 
should think it differs a good deal. 

4852. Then it is very necessary, is it not, that the 
full age should be maintained for children employed 
in those works ?—For females it is now 16, so that 
they are no longer children. 

4853. But for boys it is 13, iy it not ?—Ten for 
half-time, and 13 for full time, by the Act of 1871, 
section five. 

4854. Have you any fire-clay in your district ?— 
One work. 

4855. Is it carried on under cover in warmed 
rooms ?—Yes, just the same as the others. 

4856. Are there boys employed in it ?—There are 
one or two half-timers. 

4857. Do you think there is such a difference in 
the circumstances of the fire-clay works and the 
ordinary brickworks as would make it suitable work 
for women under the age of 16 ?—No, I do not think 
there is the slightest difference, it would cause great 
annoyance and great trouble. They work side by side 
in almost, if not entirely, the same conditions, and I 
think any distinction between them would be very ob- 
jectionable. 

4858. Is there not this difference that in a fire-clay 
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work the women are employed entirely in slightly 
warmed rooms and not exposed to the damp and wet, 
as they are in the brickworks.?—So far as the prick- 


works in this part are concerned, I should think that: 


‘the heat of the stoves is about the same in both, there 

is not the slightest difference, and it is no advantage in 
my mind that they should work i in those warm stoves ; ; 
but in the very hot weather in the summer it is better 
that they should work out of doors; and in winter I 
should think that. both fire-bricks and common brick 
stoves are kept at about the same temperature, shore is 
no perceptible difference. 

4859. Is the number of women large that are em- 
ployed in this fire-clay work ?—No, it would only have 
about 46 hands altogether. 

4860. Do you know whether they have been moving 
with the view to getting the age of women reduced ? 
—The masters have in conjunction with the Stour- 
bridge people. 

4861. I referred to the fire-brick people whether 
they have been moving in order to get the age of 
women reduced ?—If you mean the master of this par- 
ticular fire-brick I believe he has joimed with the other 
fire-brick makers in order to get the age reduced. 

4862. Your objection to any concession being made 
to the fire-brick people, would be the inequalities that 
would be established between them and a similar class 
of work ?—Yes. 

4863. While you see no. great difference in the 
conditions of the labour ?—I see none at all, or not any 
worth noticing. 

4864. Are there board siveias in your district ?— 
In some of the places. There is a school. board at 
West Bromwich which has been in existence for some 


» time, and at Wednesbury, Walsall, and Tipton. 


4865. Are they able to get the children of the work- 
shops to attend at all regularly >—I do not think ‘they 
are; many of the parents do not care for the fine which 
the school board ean inflict upon them. 

4866. If the law affecting workshops were assimi- 
lated to that affecting factories, the fine that you’ would 
be able to recover would be sufficient to deter them, 
would it not?—Yes, quite ; and in addition to that 
we should have less trouble in putting the law in force. 
At present it is of very little use attempting to put.the 
Workshops Act in force. 

4867. Is there a difficulty in procuring convictions 
under it ?—Yes; I try it very seldom unless it is a 
manifest case, because I know that I should be beaten. 

A868. Do you think that there is much escape from 
your observation of people who are really breaking the 
law ?—In certain works there is; in brickworks there 
has been a good deal, but I have worked them very 
well these last three months, and I think I have stopped 
it for the present. I have had a great number of prose- 
cutions, but it has been very hard to catch them. In 
iron mills, as I said, they do toa greater extent, and 
of course in workshops as long as the law remains as it 
is now they will always escape our notice more or 
less, at least they will escape our influence. 

4869. Brick-making not being so much a. season 

trade in your district as it is im many others there is 
perhaps not so much temptation to work overtime ?— 
I do not think that they work absolutely overtime, that 
is to say, they would not begin at 6 in the morning and 
work continuously till 8, but they will begin we will say 
at 6 in the morning and work till 5; then the women 
go off and they return at night to fettle the bricks, 
which is the technical expression, and that is one of 
the things which I think ought to be stopped. If it is 
necessary to fettle the bricks at all it ought to be done 
by men, and if there is any moral objection to the em- 
ployment of the women, that is the time to which it 
would apply. It must be worse if the women. are in 
the brickyards when there is no master or manager 
with the men at 8 or 9 o’clock at night. 

4870. That could not be done in a factory, I suppose ? 
—That could,not be done in a factory, and it really 
ought not now to be done in the brickyards under the 
Factory Act. I have not always enforced it, because 
there are perhaps one factory and - several workshops 
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side by side, and until I was sure of stopping it in the 
workshops I thought it was scarcely fair to stop it in 
the factories. 

4871. Are all those ett age: ks under an association, 
that is to say, are the masters associated?—I do not 
know. : 

4872. Sometimes he is the same employer, the oecu- 
-pier of a factory brickfield and of a workshop brick- 
field ?—If those were in the same city or parsh, town, 
or place, of course they would come under the Factory 
Act, both of them, because they would, be under the 


same occupation; supposing there were three or four, 


if together they made up 50 hands, they would come 
under the Factory Act. 

4878. Even if they were separate ?—Yes, if they 
were in the same parish, or town, or place. 

4874. Do they begin in the morning ?—Yes, I have 
heard of them going at 4 o’clock sometimes. It would | 
be rather convenient to employ little ones at that time, 
because I should not be there. 

4875. Is it not always convenient to the trade in 
fine weather to begin very early ?—Yes, to begin at 
5 o'clock. Ido not think it is convenient for phew to 
begin so early as 4. 

4876. Do you think that there would be a more 
general acquiescence in the law if a concession were 
made to the brickmakers to begin to work early in the 
morning ?—No, I do not think so; they can begin at 
5 o’clock as it is. 

4877. In workshops they can, but not in factories ? 
—Yes, in workshops they can, but not in factories ; 
until 6 o’clock, 

4878. One of your Gnlltaeraed told me. that he had 
established in his district a more regular system by 
agreement with the associated brickmakers, that if 
the factories were allowed to begin at 5, the workshop 
owners would come under the conditions of the Fac- 
tory Act. as regards half-time and ceasing in the 
evening; do you think that that might. be done in this 
neighbourhood ?—I do not think that that would be 
the result in this part of the country at all, Ido not 
think ‘that as a rule they ever want to begin much 
before 6. 

4879. Do you think that their beginning earlier in 
the morning is for the purpose of evasion >—Some- 
times it is. I would not speak so decidedly against 
their being allowed to commence at 5 in the summer, 
but I think that the hours in brickyards ought to be 
exactly the same. There is no difference between a 
factory and a workshop in that trade, and that those 
hours ought to be what they would call early here, and 
that there should be no returning after having once 
left, nor-on Sundays. The same thing, is done on 
Sunday mornings, and those two things, I think, are 
ry objectionable. 

4880. Do you see many cases of children who ap- 
pear stuntediand distorted by the hard, work in the 
brick trade ?—I think that as a rule the people in the 
brick trade are small, and many of the girls clearly 
show signs of hard work, at least a certain. number 
do. 

4881. Do you think it would greatly assist you in 
enforcing the Act if you had some men like visitors 
or constables acting under your orders ?>—That depends 
upon what the men were. 

4882. Of course, I mean suitable men_ specially 
selected by yourself ?—Yes, of course, that would be a 
great. assistance to me. When I chiefly want assis- 
tance, is when I am going to a certain work, where 
they are sure to run away,and it is no use going 
alone. 

4883. If there were men belonging to the neigh- 
bourhood who were able to keep their eye more upon 
those people, they could report to you what was going 
on, and give evidence, if necessary. Do you think 
that that would greatly assist you in enforcing the 
law ?—Their evidence would not be accepted in court 
unless they were with me at the time that I caught 
the children ; they would have to detect them in the 
act. 

4884. "That would depend upon the Jaw, and ‘ae 
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will probably be a new Jaw passed ; but we will sup- 
pose that they were provided with sufficient power 


_ to gointo the works possibly without you, and to give 


evidence when they saw anything wrong? — Of 
course, that. would assist me, but I should not think it 
very advisable that they should be allowed to go into 
many places (except when I sent them) on without my 
presence. I do not think the people would like it. 

4885. The school board visitors are men of a 
humble class, are they not ?—Comparatively so. 

4886. They have the right of entrance into pre- 
mises have they not'?>—Not into factories or workshops. 

4887. Is it only into dwellings ?—I am not sure 
that they have any right of entry into dwellings. I 


‘am not certain about. that, but they do not go into 


factories and workshops. It would be an assistance 
for me first of all if I had any man who could give 
me information where to go to, and sécondly if he 
could go in with me to go to the other side of the 
works where they were at work, or if it were even a 
policeman, so that his presence would prevent them 
running away because they would think that he would 
know them. 

4888. Single handed you have a great difficulty in 
detecting evasions of the law in this class of work ?— 
Yes, I think so. I went and caught seven children in 


‘one brickyard about three months ago, and they 


reseued four of them from me. 

4889. Were you single handed ?—Yes; I had a 
policeman with me, but unfortunately he got himself 
shut out. 

4890. That was an obstruction under the Act, was 
it not —Yes, but then all these brickmaking women 
look alike; and I could not hold more than three or four 
children, because’ I could not enter’ into any contest 
with them, 7.e., the: women, of course. 

4891. I am afraid the Act is not popular ?—In the 
brick trade decidedly not, because they have always 
been accustomed to employ those females, and the girls 
themselves make a great. deal of money. I do not 


know a ara as a rule, that is better paid. 


4892. Do they work in gangs or families ?>—Yes, 
jometimes, but’ that will depend, of course, upon 
whether they can do it or not. As arule, a woman 
moulder will employ three, if the clay has far to be 
carried. They may be her. own daughters, but it is 
not likely she would have three just about the age of 
1G. 7ubilon- tii} 

4893. In your district are they female moulders ?— 
Yes, the moulding is:entirely done by female. 

4894. In the Metropolitan district they are all male 
moulders, are they not’ ?—Yes, and in Berkshire, and 
those places, I have seen them. Here, almost all the 
moulders are females. The men make what is called 
odd stuff; such as coping tiles, which are made of 
stiffer clay. The women moulders, they say, can make 
bricks better than the men. I do not know whether 
that is so or not. 

4895, Is the process of pottery manufacture un- 
healthy ?>—I have very few, potteries, and those only 
small ones. I do not think there is much unhealthi- 


ness about them. There are, perhaps, 10 altogether, 


under the Act of 1864, small potteries and small tobacco- 
pipe places, and one lucifer-match place. 

4896. Do they employ many children in making 
lucifer matches ?>— About six or seven, it is only a small 

lace. 
4897. You have the trade in your district, have you 
not, of the enamelling of pots)?}—Yes, the inside of 
saucepans; there is one work in my district. There 
are only about three works, I believe, in the kingdom, 
and one is in my district. 

4898. Is it a laborious or an unhealthy work ?—I 
should think it is unhealthy so far that it is carried on 
night and day, and of course the heat is considerable. 
I do not exactly know what the preparation is, because 
‘they always keep that a secret; indeed that is the 
‘secret of the'trade I have heard. I scarcely like to say 
‘for certain, but I have heard that that process is some- 
‘times very unhealthy ; but it was not in my own dis- 
‘trict, so that I cannot speak for certain. 
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4899. Do they work women and children long hours 
in that trade ?—I do not think they work women and 
children in that process at all. 

4900. Is the enamel of the nature of china clay ?— 
I think it is glass ground up and melted, and then it is 
fixed on by heat ; what other preparation there may be 
in it I cannot tell. 

4901. (Sir C, Du Cane.) We have had it in evi- 
dence that some portion of the china clay process is 
certain death within three or four years, do you 
know anything of that?—I think that would be ia 
North Staffordshire, it would not come under my 
notice. I have heard of it, but I do not know it as a 
fact. 

4902. (Chairman.) The hours of labour seem te 
be very varied, some working early and some late ?— 
Yes, that is in workshops. We must always divide 
factories into those where boys may work night 
turns, like glass and iron, and those where they may 
not; you must always bear that in mind in my district. 
If we take ordinary factories, like engineers’ foundries 
and those places, the hours of work are not long, except 
in Walsall, where they have habitually late hours and 
wish to work overtime, which I think is very injurious, 
and in the workshops the hours are very much longer 
than they should be. 

4903. You object, do-you not, to keeping females 
for 30 minutes after the time of ceasing work ?—Yes, 
or boys in foundries. I object to keeping females and 


children or young persons, because I think it leads to 


overtime. 

4904. But they say it is necessary for their busi- 
ness. Do you think that if they were not allowed to 
do so they could manage the wrapping up before the 
time of closing ?—I think there is a little difference 
between my factories in that respect and the Birming- 
ham ones. I do not know any factory in my district 
that necessitates wrapping up. . They do keep them, 
especially on Friday nights,’ in what they call the 
warehouse, but the half hour that I refer to particu- 
larly as where the process is in an incomplete state, 
is in casting. If that clause is retained, [ think it 
ought to be laid down that the process must. be the 
act of casting, because otherwise the men keep boys 
half an hour extra continually, because the workmen 
are too late in the morning, and they want to keep 
the boys on at night. 

4905. Do you think it would be satisfactory, instead 
of the surgical certificate, to substitute a certified ex- 
tract from the register ; for Instance, if it was worked 
in this way, that every child should be obliged to be 
provided with a. book having a certificate of age and 
its school attendance, as a condition of employment? 
—I think that the certificate of age would be forged 
continually. The substitute for the surgical certificate 
I think would be to ‘compel the master to procure a 
proper certificate from) the registrar. I. think. that 
would be the only substitute. 

4906. Do you think it would be possible to have the 


extract from the register entered in such a way that 


it would be very difficult to forge it without detection ? 
—I do.not suppose itis impossible, but I do not know 
any myself, at present. 

4907. Jf that could be insured, would it be a boon 
tothe people ? Do they not complain of the trouble 
of repeated surgical certificates ?—Some of the masters 
do, but not much now;’ they would of course do so 
thore- if the same rule was extended to the smaller 
places. 

‘ 4908. You think it is important that the school- 


master should state the hours that each child has 


attended per day in a convenient form ?—Yes, I think 
so, so that the inspector ‘may see at once whether the 
child has been at school or not. 

4909. Generally speaking, the total hours of labour 
under the Act of 1874, of 10 per day, and 564 per 
week, would not hurt the trades in your district, would 
they ?—No, I do not think they would, but I would 
much rather see some of the’modifications done away 


with, than any reduction from the present: 10} hours. | 


I think that would be much more advisable. 
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4910. But the modifications are very much prized in 
certain trades which have busy seasons, are they not ? 
—There are very few that apply for modifications in 
I do not think that they are wanted 
when they try to do without them. I discourage their 
asking. 

4911. I see you consider them a nuisance ?—Yes. 

4912. But that is because it increases the difficulty 
of inspection, is it not ?—It is difficult to make a dis- 
tinction whether it is really over-work or whether it is 
merely under the modification. 

4913. You think that the casting department of 
foundries is an occupation which is unfit for women? 
—Yes, I think so. 

4914. Is that on account of the weights that they 
have to lift?—Yes, and the heat and dirt altogether : 
it is avery unfit occupation for women, and the masters 
themselves agree to that, and they say that if it were 
the law they would never employ them. 

4915. (Sir C, Du Cane.) Are there a number of 
women employed in that branch ?—Not many, there 
are only about three foundries in my district where 
they now employ them. They used to be continually 
employed, but the better class of founders have given 
it up altogether. Fes r 

4916. (Chairman.) They must work with very little 
clothing, I suppose ?—Yes, they take off a certain 
amount of clothing. Perhaps I may mention that 
there is one of the processes of brickmaking called 
yething or earthing. 
of the open flues, and throw what used to be earth, 
now it is slack, upon the top of the kilns. The-women 
do this; it is very indelicate and dangerous, and I 
think rather an indecent thing, because the women are 
up upon the ladders and the men very often hand the 
baskets up to them from below. All the best masters 
have put a stop to it, and the best women will not do 
it. I think it ought to be stopped by law. 

4917. In some parts of the country that is never 
done by women, I believe ?>—No, but they do it in this 
neighbourhood. 

4918. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is machinery much used 
in brickmaking ?>—No, there is not much machinery 
used in the manufacture of bricks ; there is one large 
place where the work is almost entirely done by 
machinery. I do not know what patent it is; I 
believe it is the man’s own. The bricks are made by 
machinery. They come off on to a travelling band, so 
that the women have nothing to do but to lift them oft 
and to pack them on to the flued stove. 

4919. Of course that very much lightens the labour 
of the women ?—Yes, this was a fancy of this man’s, 
and he must have spent a great many thousands of 
pounds upon it. 

4920. (Chairman.) The worst work, if I understand 
it, as regards children, is the carrying of wet clay, and 


They go up a ladder to the top’ 
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as regards women, the keeping of late hours to fettle 
the bricks p—Yes, I think so. 

4921. Have you anything else which you would like 
to state ?—I do not know that I have unless you would 
like to ask me anything about the Saturday half 
holiday. } 

4922. What is your opinion as to not working 
children two Saturdays running ?—I think that they 
ought to be allowed to work every Saturday until 1 
o'clock, because they cannot go to school. No schools 
are open, and I think, unless you can employ a child 
better than in work, it is more profitable that he should 
be at work. 

4923. Would it do to allow them to work, as has 
been suggested, up to 2 o’clock, including cleaning up’ 
on Saturday ?—Of course those are rather long hours 
for children, from 6 to 2. 

4924. In the metropolitan district they begin to 
work generally at 8, and the work is considered to be 
from 8 to 2?—Then that would not be too long, but 
in my district they begin at 6. Almost all the works 
begin as early as possible, but I meant the Saturday 
half-holiday for women in the tin-plate manufacture, 
which was tried to be impressed upon you yesterday, 
that women ought to be kept upon the Saturday after- 
noon. What I understood was, that they wish when- 
ever they lost a day, to keep the women and girls in- 
the department where they dip the tin-plates the same 
time as the men, namely, until 6 on the Saturday 
afternoon. 

4925. Messrs. Summerhill, Adams, Hatton, and 
Farnworth were the witnesses on behalf of the tin-plate 
manufacturers, and they are reported in the newspaper 
to have said, “ With respect to the half-holiday on the 
“ Saturday they thought an exception should be made 
“ in the rule in the case of young people who had had 
“ a holiday during the week ; they had very frequently 
“ no work to do in the earlier part of the week, and 
“ their services were often urgently required on the 
“ Saturday.”-What have you to say to that ?—I do 
not think that there is any more necessity for that in 
the tin-plate trade than in the case of any other trade 
that might lose a day. It is I think the spirit of the 
Act not to allow any overtime or any making up of 
lost time or any night work where it can possibly be 
avoided. 

4926. (Mr. Brand.) The question is whether you 
would give them the option to have a half-holiday on 
any other day but Saturday if they like to take it ?>—I 
think not. There are one or two points which I have 
suggested at the end of my answers in which I think 
the law might be made much clearer. 

4927. The general principle which you advocate is 
uniformity and simplicity ?— Yes, certainly. 

4928. Without going too far to check trade or alter 
the settled habits of the people ?—Yes, that is my view 
altogether. 


The witness withdrew. 
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4929. ( Chairman.) Will you be good enough to 
tell the Commission about the women employed in 
casting in your district, there are a good many, are 
there not ?—No, not very many; there are only, as far 
as I remember, three foundries in which they continue 


as not being fit work for women. 


that practice, it has been discontinued in all the others 
Of course, women 
are engaged in blacking pots afterwards, and there is 
no objection to that. It was the work of the women 
in the casting department itself that was so objection- 
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able. The men set on the helpers, very often strong 
girls, we will say of 17 or 18, because they cost less 
money than boys of 14 and do much more work, and 
they are much more willing and strong. I have spoken 
to the masters of those foundries about it and asked 
them to stop it, and they replied that they do not con- 
sider it proper work for the women, but the men put 
them on, and they would insist upon their stopping it 
if all the factories were made to stop that practice. 

4930. Is it very heavy work ?—Sometimes. If you 
have been in a foundry, you know that the castings 
come out very often in a sort of frame, and that has to 
be knocked in two and the sand shaken out to get the 
casting out. I have seen the women stooping down 
and lifting them, and of course they are a considerable 
weight in iron foundries, and it is very dirty work and 
very undesirable work for women altogether. 

‘4931. ‘The men work with almost nothing on, I sup- 
pose, at that work ?—They have a shirt on, they do 
not strip themselves as they do in puddling. 

4932. Do the women work at it very lightly clothed ? 
—They have short petticoats on and perhaps the dress 
is partly open with the sleeves turned up. 

4933. There is no absolute indecency about it ?— 
No, except that it is masculine work and that they are 
pushing about among the men, and may be spoken to 
by the men, who are very rough, in their rough way. 

4934. Is it the custom in such places to hear com- 
monly very coarse language being thrown about ?—I 
am afraid it is sometimes. 

4935. That which tended to make Parliament inter- 
‘fere with the brick trade was chiefly the reports of the 
factory inspectors of the very coarse language which 
was heard among the men and women working together ; 
is it within your knowledge that that is common where 
men and women are working together at this rough 
business >—I cannot say at this moment that I ever 
heard it myself, they would not seeing me in the cast- 
ing shop be likely to make use of very much of that 
language. I have heard it in brickyards, I confess, 
but I do not remember ever hearing it in casting 
shops. 

4936. Of course, one does not suppose that every- 
body uses the most delicate language among rough 
people, but what the Commission wish to know is 
whether you have reason to believe that there is any- 
thing very demoralising in the work as it is carried on 
in those shops —Not more demoralising than in other 
places where men and women are exactly on the same 
footing. I think they are more on the same footing 
in that sort of laborious work than working in decent 
workrooms such as they have in Birmingham, and they 
have more supervision also in those places. There is 
probably very little supervision in casting shops. 
Those are small dirty casting shops, and my chief 
objection to it is, that I look upon that work as being 
only fit for men owing to its dirt and coarseness. I 
think coarse work is demoralising for women. 

4937. Is the work which is carried on in the brick- 
fields, which you mention, of that character ?—As 
carried on at present, I think it is. With careful 
supervision on the part of the master, and if the 
women are prevented ever returning to work at night 
or on Sundays, when there is no master or manager 
present, I am not prepared to say that in that case the 
brickmaking itself would be necessarily demoralising. 
At present, I confess that the women are certainly of 
a low class, and very much demoralised ; but. hitherto 
there has been no supervision on the part of the 
masters, except in one or two instances. The men 
and women are allowed to be together, we will say, 
when they return to pick up the bricks, and no care 
is ever taken of the women. 

4938. And you think that the mischief comes from 
their doing a portion of their work at night, after the 
regular hours ?—I think so; I think if women are 
allowed to continue in brickyards the law must be 
rigidly adhered to that they must work between certain 
hours, and never return after those hours. If there is 
any work to be done after that it must be done by the 
men alone. ‘ 
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4939. What is the technical term which you applied 
yesterday to stacking bricks in the kiln ?—It is not 
stacking bricks, it is carrying earth or slack up ladders 
on to the top of the open kilns; that’ is called yething. 

4940. Are the bricks stacked by the men in the 
kilns p—Yes. 

4941. But the earth or cinders in the process you 
have described are carried up ladders by the women ? 
—Yes, there are two kinds of kilns; some are covered 
and others are open at the top. Those that are open 
at the top must, of course, be covered up with some- 
thing, and they put up ladders against those kilns of a 


great height, and the women go up the ladders, and ~ 


sometimes walk round on the top of the kilns, and at 
other times they stand on the ladders, and the men 
hand the baskets up to them. In my opinion it is 
dirty, and it is dangerous, and it is indecent, and it 
is unfit work for women altogether, and that is agreed 
to by the best masters and by the women themselves. 

4942. (Mr. Brand.) Can you say, with the excep- 
tion of the process of annealing glass, that there is any 
employment at all in which the labour of adult women 
is actually prohibited?—I do not think so; I do not 
remember any case. 

4943. I presume that the reason why their labour 
is prohibited in glass works is because the process is 
dangerous’—I think it was chiefly owing to the 
enormous heat in the annealing department. 

4944. (Chairman.) Do you know whether in any 
glass works they have adopted the plan which is men- 
tioned in Mr. Walker’s report for 1874, by which the 
glass does not require to be attended to for so many 
hours, so that it would be unnecessary to keep boys as 
at present ?—No, I did not see it. I do not remember 
that remark at present; but I may say with regard to 
the glass works in my district, that the hours are not 
excessive. They work so many turns between mid- 
night on the Sunday night and midnight on the Satur- 
day night. I have carefully inquired into the matter, 
and only about one-third of the boys are employed 
upon turns on week days only, and those boys only 
work four turns of eight hours each, so that perhaps 
they resemble something what Mr. Walker said; the 
turns are very short, but I do rot know how they, 
z.e., the people referred to by Mr. Walker. I know 
what is done in my own district of course, manage it. 

4945. In those works you say that no boys are em- 
ployed more than eight hours in the 24 ?—That is all; 
they have only four turns a week of eight hours each, 
that is 82 hours, which is not excessive. The work is 
hard while they are at it, and the heat is great, but 
still only 32 hours a week are made by those boys; 
the men who work at it will probably work from 6 to 
6, the full time. 


4946. Have you anything further which you wish . 


to state to the Commission ?--I should like to say 
something more about the brickmaking trade. It is 
generally supposed to be very demoralising for women, 
as you have read by the reports, and there is no doubt 
that shameful language is used in brickyards, and that 
very little girls hear it and are brought up to hear it ; 
but Iam not prepared, as I said before, to say that 
careful supervision might not overcome this, but at 
present that supervision is wanting. The masters, as 
a rule, do not seem to take what I call any regard for 
their workpeople in any of those respécts; but sup- 
posing for a moment that it is demoralising, and it 
should be thought the best course to stop women alto- 
gether, in that case, ifthe Commission came to that con- 
clusion, then I think the age of 16 ought to be retained, 
but that if you came to any other conclusion, and you 
were to decide that the age might be lowered, then all 
brickwork ought to stand alike. That is what I should 
like to impress upon the Commission so far as my 
experience goes, that if the labour of women in a 
brickyard is not demoralising or too hard, then the age 
might be slightly reduced, but it must be so for all 
brickyards ; they must all be on the same footing. 
4947. You have a strong opinion against giving the 
concession that-has been asked for. by the fire-clay 
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as 


brickmakers alone >—Yes, I am entirely opposed to 

that, very strongly indeed. an 4 
4948, On account of the inequality which would be 

occasioned ?—Yes, we should have a firebrick work 


and a common brick work side by side, with the same 


' kind of stoves, and worked I should say exactly simi- 


larly, the one employing girls of 14 and the other girls 
of 16, and that would cause great confusion. Per- 
sonally, if it is not intended to stop women in brick- 
yards altogether, Ido not think that the work is so 
hard that the age might not be reduced a little, but I 
wish them all to stand alike. I must say that at 
present they are demoralised there is no doubt. 

4949. Is it the case in your district that there are 
beerhouses or public-houses attached to brickfields ?— 
There are plenty quite close to them. I think there is 
one instance I'can remember of a beerhouse belonging 
to the master of one of the brickyards. 

4950. Is.it within your knowledge whether or not 
the workpeople are paid partly in beer ?—I have no 
knowledge of that sort with regard to brickyards. 
There was one question which you put to me yester- 
day which I did not quite understand at the time, 
and it was whether if brickmaking factories were 
allowed to begin at 5 the brickmaking workshops 
would consent to come under the same regulation. 

' 4951. I mentioned to you that in another district 
which we had visited, there being factory and work- 
shop brickfields intermingled, the sub-inspector had 
induced both’ descriptions to modify their working 
hours by means of the association in this way, that 
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the factory, brickfields were allowed to work at 5, and 
the workshop brickfields consented to the other fac- 
tory regulations ’—I understood you to ask if they 
would do so in. my district, beginning at 5 in the 
morning and working till. 5 in the evening, I think 
in answer to that question I may say that that would 
not have the desired effect in my district, All the 
brickyards have flued stoves, as I explained, and they 
are quite different to the brickyards around London in 
those counties. . 1 think, as a rule, no work is done 
in either before 6 except. people want to make over- 
time in fine weather.. I have been told that they 
begin work earlier in order to employ the little ones 
before it is likely that should come. I do not think 
it would have the same effect in my district as in 
district. round London. I believe that many of the 
men in brickyards, foremen and even some of the 
masters, do disapprove of the labour of women, and. 
they, have said to me, we wish you would stop it 
altogether, not merely those under 16 but all females. 

4952. (Mr. Brand.) And the women also ?—The 
women grumble at our knocking children off, but they 
always say “ I wish that they were not old enough,” 

4953. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do the men wish to 
knock the women. off in order to increase the demand 
for their. own labour, or is it from a good feeling 
toward;their wives ?—I.should think that some of the 
foremen wish it because they really think the work 
not fit for women; but probably many men wish it 
in order to raise their own wages. 


The witness withdrew. 


AxrtHuR CHAMBERLAIN; HsQ., examined. ’ 


“ 4954. (Chairman.) Will you state to the Commis- 
sion to what firm you belong ?—To the firm of Messrs. 
Smith and Chamberlain, gas-fitters and brass-founders. 

4955. I understand that you employ women largely 
in what has ‘hitherto been considered men’s work ?— 
Not very largely at present, but I have been trying to 
find openings for women, and if that were successful it 
would end in our employing them largely in what has 
hitherto been considered men’s work, and work which 
is consequently much better paid. 

4956. Of what kind of work do you now speak ?— 
The work that I am now speaking of is that of turning 
the brass, working at a lathe, a machine; turning by 
manual dexterity small articles of brass. 

4957. Having nothing in it too heavy for the 
strength and health of women ?—I do not find that 
there is any work that a woman likes to undertake but 
what.she can find the strength and the health for it, 
such work as we offer them in factories. 

4958. Do you speak of the work in your own busi- 


~ ness or of the work generally ?—Of the work generally. 


4959. Would you consider the process of casting 
metals suitable work for women ?—I could find you 
plenty of women who would be strong enough for it, 
and who would be able to do it with as little injury to 
their health as the men do at present; but I should not 


consider it as one of the most suitable occupations for ~ 


a: woman, because there are other matters that inter- 
fere. There is the question of burning their clothes ; 
the casting pot is sometimes red-hot. 

4960. I am merely asking you if you are prepared 
to stand by that statement without qualification, be- 
cause, for instance, however disagreeable it may be, 
there are‘some of those occupations in which women 
have been employed in which they might burn their 
clothes where they get rid of that by working with 
very little clothing ?—I think I should put it better if 
T said that I‘consider that it would be best for women 
to have a free choice for all their occupations. ‘If left 
to themselves they would take care not to take any- 


thing which was ‘not’ suitable to them. As it is in - 
consequence of ‘the numerous restrictions which are | 


imposed on them for their benefit as it is intended, they 
are shut out from many occupations, andthe result is, 
that they are forced to take things which are not so 


suitable to them. The cure: would be, to give them 
more occupations. 

4961, But do you really contend before the Com- 
mission that it is because of the restrictions alleged to . 
be-placed upon-the employment. of women in a more 
suitable business that some are engaged in metal cast- 
ing, others in brick-moulding, others in stacking bricks 
for the kiln; .do, you really mean to say that >—You 
cannot put an effect on a single cause; that is one 
cause ; but what I should say would be this, that if those 
women had other and better paid occupations they 
would not take to those; they do not take to brick- 
making for love, but because they are obliged to make 
money. It is the necessity of earning their living 
that forces them to take whatever is offered; and then 
also you have to remember that those women who 
make bricks or cast in foundries (I was not aware 
that any. did -cast in foundries) come from a 


- very low class, and in comparing their occupation 


with their sex you have got also to compare their 
condition with the condition of their sex. They 
have been reduced to a very.low condition, and 
their choices are very poor, and it may happen that to 
them it may seem more desirable to make bricks in a 
brickyard than perhaps to starve or go to charing, 
which is incomparably harder than most factory em- 
ployments. 

_ 4962. But you still wish us to understand that you 
believe that with regard to those very rough occupa- 
tions women have taken to them because they are kept 
out by arbitrary rules from more’congenial occupations ? 
—Yes, quite so; without expecting that that is the 
case too directly; you cannot take any single thing 
and find an absolute result, perfectly clearly, but I say 
undoubtedly that if you offered these women the choice 
of making bricks and earning 10s. per week, or turn- 
ing brass and earning lds. or 20s., undoubtedly they 
would take to the brass turning. 

4963. Is it not evident that all factories, or any 
factory of a similar kind, situated in a part of the 
county where those rough occupations are going on 
that the women have not a choice ?—If they have no 
choice; and there is the possibility that they would 
have: no choice between brickmaking and earning 
nothing,:then, I say, that: undoubtedly it is better for 
them to have that choice. 
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4964. I merely gave you brickmaking and metal-. 
casting as instances ; one might give 50 others, but I 
want you to consider whether, really, the very startling 
general statement which you made could be quite sup- 
ported upon consideration?—I think the statement 
that I made, or at all events the statement that I wish 
to make is, that it would be better for women as a 
whole to have perfect freedom of choice. But, of 
course, if you say, do I consider it the best occupation 
for them to make bricks, I should say no, certainly 
not; it is not the best thing, but it is better to let 
them do that for choice than to continue this system of 
arbitrary restrictions and continually treating them as 
children. . 

4965. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand your 
argument to be that the: present arbitrary rules pro- 
duce a low rate of wages in those employments which 
would be suitable for women, and drive them into 
employments which are unsuitable to them ?—Yes, that 
is so. eer 

4966. (Mr. Brand.) You mean, rather, that the 
present restrictions encourage the employment of men 
in occupations in which women would otherwise pos- 
sibly be employed more freely >—Quite so. 

4967. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do they encourage the 
émployment of men by rendering it impossible for 
women to earn a sufficient rate of wages by placing 
restrictions on their hours of labour ?—By rendering 
it undesirable to the manufacturers to give women the 
chance that they otherwise would have to obtain the 
balance of the full value of their work as between the 
wages of the men and the wages of the women, and 
which they would have but for the checks and restric- 
tions under which they labour, as, for instance, that 
they must not work over certain hours, that they must 
not stay on Saturday, and various other things, so that 
all manufacturers say, it is true this woman might do 
the work; I might, in time, bring her up to do it, 
and it might be very suitable work for her, but I had 
better go on with the men, because I may use them 
whenever it is necessary, and if they make short time 
for the first four days of the week I may foree them 
to make their money up on the last two days by ove- 
time, and, therefore, on the whole, I say it is better to 
use the men, and not to give the women this employ- 
ment. Then the result is, that these women have to 
crowd into other employments, and then, of course, 
the rate of wages is reduced in those other employ- 
ments, and they also then compete with one another 
as to the number. of hours which they work. 

4968. (Chairman.) You wish the Commission to 
understand that in your opinion the limitation of the 
hours within which women may be employed has tended 
to exclude them from many profitable occupations ?— 
Yes. 

4969. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you mean that 
there were no restrictions on the labour of women until 
the Factory Act of 1864 ?—No, I believe not in this 
district ; there were in Manchester. 

4970. In this district have you observed that women 
have been excluded from any trades in which they 
were formerly employed previous to the Acts of 1864 
and 1867 ?—No, I do not think they have been ex- 
eluded from any trades in which they were formerly 
employed. 

4971. Not as the result of this legislation ?—No, I 
do not contend that, but they are restricted in the 
number of trades that they might go in for. 

4972. Are there fewer employed in ‘consequence of 
factory legislation than there used to be before the 
years 1864 and 1867 ?—I should think not. 

4973. (Chairman.) Then I do not understand the 
meaning of your assertion that they have been excluded 
from profitable employment by legislation ?—The noble 
Commissioner’s question was whether fewer were em- 
ployed, not as to the profitable nature of their employ- 
ment. If I had been asked whether in consequence of 
the Factory Act I thought women were less profitably 
employed than they would otherwise have been, I should 
say yes, decidedly. That is my contention, that if there 

had been no Factory Act the women now would have been 
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more profitably employed. ' But if you ask me whether 
there are more women or fewer women'employed, ‘I 
believe there are more. No doubt a greater number of 
women may have employment, but they do not get the 
benefit they otherwise would have had of the rise 
in wages. With the men it is a matter of from 20 to 
50 per cent.; with boys it is certainly from 50 to 100 
per cent.; but with women it is not 5 per cent. You 
cannot find that the value of women’s labour has gone 
up in the slightest degree. Of course there would be 
individual cases, but that has nothing to do with it. I 
may give mine more, and another gentleman may give 
his more, but you can get women certainly from 7s. 6d. 
upwards up to12s. I do pay some 15s.in my new 
work to encourage them and to get myself the choice, 
but the average is what I have mentioned. 

4974. I was told in a tin-plate manufactory yester- 
day that the women worked up to 15s..per week ?— 
Then that is very good pay for a woman, and I have 
no doubt very hard work also. You will understand 
that a great deal of work, which they now consider 
women’s work, is specially the hardest and very often 
the dirtiest, and nearly always the worst paid. We 
do not select the work for the women now because it 
is easier or the most suitable for them, but it is work 
which the men from time to time have given up; 
having their freedom of contract they have withdrawn 
from it, and left it to the women to take, and the 
women are not free to withdraw from it. 

4975. I suppose you are speaking entirely of the 
hardware trades ?—Of course it goes all through. 
Thave had experience in professions on the same thing. 
Women are allowed to be nurses, but they cannot be 
doctors, whilst the work of a nurse is harder than the 
work of a doctor. That would show that it exists all 
through. 

4976. Of course we were not speaking of what 
would be called professions, but of trades. I under- 
stood that your assertion that women’s wages have 
been very little increased of late years applied to the 
hardware trades ?—Yes, certainly, to the Birmingham 
trades. I make that assertion from my experience 
in engaging women, and from what I hear amongst 
other manufacturers. ‘ 

4977. The Commission will take your statement as 
highly valuable, so long as we understand it to be 
made in connexion with what you know ?—I only 
want to point out that it is impossible for any single 
man to give absolutely correct evidence ; he can only 
speak from what he sees and knows with his limited 
statistics as to what would be the correct figure. I 
know that 16 years ago we took on women in our 
factory at wages varying from 7s. up to 10s. or 12s., 
and that'at the present time we are taking them on 
at the same rate of wages, 10s. or 12s., and we have 
no difficulty in getting a supply. 

4978. (Lord F. Cavendish.) We wished to ascer- 
tain whether there were any trades in which women 
were mainly employed, in which they are no longer 
employed, in consequence’ of the restrictions under the 
Factory Acts?—No, not to my knowledge, but they 
would have been employed’ in many more. There 
has been a tendency to try and give them further 
work, because we should have preferred their labour 
if we could have conveniently made use of it, and if 
we could have felt safe that in making arrangements 
suitable for women, and altering our arrangements for 
women, we should not be interfered with by future 
legislation which would cause all our toil and all our 
money to be thrown away. 

4979. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are you speaking of in- 
dustries which have sprung into existence since the 
Factory Acts?-No, I am speaking of such indus- 
tries as gas-fitting, which is one of the oldest in Bir- 
mingham. 

4980. But ‘in which women were not employed 
previous to the Factory Acts >We always employed 
women in brass-foundry and the gas-fitting trade to 
‘do ‘certain jobs, and that has not been altered since I 
have been inthe trade, 16 years. They ‘have done 
‘lacquering: “and wrapping up, and ‘lately, within the 
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last 10 years, we have brought them into the factory, 


.to do the very lowest class of factory work, turning a 


handle. We make a machine that they may turn the 
handle of all day. Of course it is not very clever 
work, and they get very small wages for it. 

4981. (Mr. Brand.) You wish to contend, I sup- 
pose, as I gather from your evidence, that in those 
particular trades where women have been employed 
they have not been less employed since the Act. of 
1867, but those women who have been employed since 
1867 would have earned higher wages if the restric- 
tions had not been put upon them ?—Undoubtedly. 
If you would remove all the restrictions, if we could 
imagine them all removed in the course of the next 
10 years, in my opinion you would have the wages of 
the women very greatly increased. 

4982. (Chairman.) Which of the restrictions do 
you consider prevent the labour of women ?—Any re- 
striction ; the restriction on the hours, for instance ; 
that is the chief restriction. 

4983. The restriction of not being allowed to work 
more than 60 hours a week?—That is a restriction, 
but there is not much in that, because, as you have 
heard, the Birmingham trades do not work long ag- 
gregate hours, but it would more be the restriction 
that they may not begin when they like and leave off 
when they like. You say to a man you can make any 
bargain you like, whereas with a woman you cannot 
do that. 

4984. As a matter of fact, is there any trade in 
Birmingham that works more than 60 hours a week ? 
—TI should think certainly not ; I should think that no 
manufacturer in his senses would hope to get any 
advantage from working more than 60 hours. 

4985. They do not generally make more than 54 or 
55 hours >—I hope not. : 

4986. Is not the labour of women only restricted 
at. present to 60 hours ?—Yes. 

4987. And by the Textile Act of 1874 only, as I 
understand, to 564 hours ?—Yes. We are speaking 
of the aggregate, you understand, but they are re- 
stricted in the hours between which they can work, 
which is a very important thing. Mr. Manton gave 
evidence, I saw, yesterday, to show some slight im- 
provement in the position of women from changing 
the hours. It happened luckily for him that he could 
change those hours without breaking the Factory Act ; 
but supposing he wanted to make a further change 
in the same direction, which though even more advan- 
tageous to all employed, could not be done without 
breaking the Acts; then he would naturally prefer 
to employ those who were not obliged to work within 
such restrictions. It suits many women, and I believe 
it would suit all women, if we could arrange it so 
that they should begin work about 9 o’clock ; but we 
contend that if we begin at 9 and we only go on until 
7 we do not get sufficient time in; we only get 48 or 
49 hours in the aggregate. 

4988. Is it not the case that whereas the law pro- 
vides that the labour of women under the Act of 1867 
shall only be between 6 and 6 in summer and 7 and 7 
in winter, the factory employers are obliged to run 
their mills for a shorter time, because they cannot get 
the women to come at 6 o’clock or 7 o'clock in the 
morning >—Yes. If I understand your question that 
the factory employers run their mills for a shorter 
time, the women exercise their free will; they do not 
like coming in the morning, and they do not come. 

4989. Is it not the case that the men prefer to come 
early in the morning ?>—That depends upon the trade ; 
in the brass-foundry trades the average of the women 
prefer to begin as late as ever they are allowed, at 
9 o’clock. In the brass-foundry trades they are very 
late, 

4990. In many of the metal trades is it within your 
knowledge that the men like to begin earlier ?>—I 
believe they do; I should think they prefer it. 

4991. It “has been stated to the Commission by 
several employers, and I may say that it has been 
stated privately to myself by many men, that the men 
would like to begin earlier in the morning, but that it 
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is almost impossible to get the women to come to work 
early in the morning ?—I should say that that would be 
true as a general rule. 

4992. Do not you think that the non-employment, of 
women to a great extent may be attributable to other 
causes than that of legislation?—No, I think that 
statement of yours exactly proves my ease or is an 
illustration of my case. ‘The men want to begin at 
one time and the women want to begin at another time ; 
a man who has a factory cannot begin at two times, he 
has got to suit the stronger party and he therefore 
makes his arrangements to suit the men, and he lays 
himself out to get the greatest advantage he can from 
the men’s labour, all of which leads to paying the men 
more or comparatively more for their services, and 
that leads to our disregarding the value of women’s 
labour. . 

4993. You think «it possible that if there were no 
restrictions that the women might become the stronger 
part ?—I am quite certain if there were no restrictions 
that there are a number of women now getting their 
8s. or 9s. who would get their 30s. I do not mean to 
say that all women are equal to all men, but there are 
plenty of women who in plenty of occupations could 
do quite as well as the men. 

4994, (Sir C. Du Cane.),Do you think that the 
great bulk of the women would work longer hours if 
the restricions were removed ?—Not in the aggregate. 
Women have no idea of overworking themselves. I 
think they would make their 54 or their 44 hours the 
same as the men do now or as they do now, but they 
would make it to suit themselves. With regard to the 
women in my factory, say that I am short of work, 
and I give those women only four days’ work, that is 
a very serious loss to them, it pulls them down in 
general health and everything else. It would suit 
them very well if they could feel certain that when the 
busy time came they would get seven or eight days, and 
that would not injure-their health nearly so much as 
the loss of money,and consequently the loss of food 
does injure their health by that restriction. It is diffi- 
cult to get any statistics at all valuable, but I thought 
you might consider this as of some interest. I am 
connected with the hospital in Birmingham for the 
treatment of the special diseases of women, and, of 
course, we should expect in taking those cases that if 
there were anything that they suffered from in the 
factory work we should find it in those cases. The 
supposition being that factory work is injurious to 
women, one would imagine that amongst all the cases 
that we receive we should find a large number attri- 
butable to working in factories. Accordingly I took 
out 100 cases. Of those 100 cases I found that three 


were married servants and six were single servants, 


that four were married dressmakers and three were 
single dressmakers, that eight were married factory 
workers and 15 single factory workers, and that of the 
housewives 57 were married and four were single, 
showing that of 100 women suffering from illness in 
Birmingham or attending this hospital more than half 


‘were women who were living at home, either working 


at home or attending to the house, whilst only a small 


‘proportion, only 23, were women who were working in 


factories. 

4995. (Chairman.) What would that show ?—It 
would show one thing that I believe I should claim to 
be the case, that women have much harder work at 
home than they have in factories, and that when the 
factory inspector turns them out of a factory, seeing 
something which he thinks is hard work, he only 
saves them from overwork in a factory, he does not 
follow them to their own homes and see what work 
they are doing there, and how much harder it is there 
and how much worse a position he has found for them. 


4996. If there was evidence of that formerly when | 


female labour was unrestricted that there were many 


_very serious diseases and permanent ailments caused 


by overwork, and that now there was comparatively 
little among women employed in factories, might not 
that show that the factory legislation had been bene- 
ficial ?—If there were evidence that there were a 
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number of diseases clearly traceable to over-work and 
that those diseases do not now exist, that would show 
certainly that it had cured a certain evil, but it would 
not show whether it had not caused another, or 
whether that evil would not have been cured by some 
other and better means. But I am not aware that 
there was any set of diseases to which women were 
subject from over-work or from factory work which 
has now disappeared. 

4997. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With respect to the 
statistics which you have given us, can you inform the 
Commission what proportion of women in Birming- 
ham are employed in factories?—No, I cannot tell 
that. 

4998. Of course the proportion of the number that 
are ill should have some proportion to the number 
that are employed ?—Yes, but I have no statistics 
showing what proportion of women would-be em- 
ployed in factories. 

4999. (Chairman.) Is it on account of the strikes 
of the men to which you have been subjected, that you 
have been induced to substitute women’s work for 
men’s ?>—It is partly the strikes, that is to say, I should 
not have turned the men out of their employment for 
the sake of trying this experiment, but having long had 
the theoretical belief that women could do a certain class 
of work to their advantage, when the opportunity 
arose I took hold of it to givethem a chance. I did not 
turn men off in order to do it, and I should not have 
taken women on unless I had had the belief that they 
were able to do better work than they do, and it would 
be worth trying. But it is not only the Acts that are 
in foree now that affect women, but also the possibility 
of other legislation. Just. as when those Acts were 
enforced in Manchester, we were prepared to be- 
lieve they would come down. to Birmingham, and 

‘we did not know when that might occur. There 
are some Acts now in force in Birmingham, 
which of course do not interfere very much with us, 
but we do not know how far this tendency is going, 
and consequently it becomes very doubtful policy on my 
part to upset my factory, to give this opportunity to 
women, and then to find that in a little time there is 
some new Act which is passed, which has just put the 
last straw on me, and made it impossible for me to do 
what I wished, and then I shall find that I have thrown 
away all my outlay for the.sake of benefiting the 
women, that in fact I have quarrelled with the men, 
and have lost the women. That feeling would tell 
with « great, number of manufacturers, and would pre- 
vent women getting those chances which they might 
otherwise have. 

5000. It is not in the finer kinds of work, as I 
understand, you employ women ?—It is in work that 
the men distinctly say is not women’s work. 

5001. It is not very heavy, is it ?—No, it is not 
very heavy ; not so hard as charing. 

5002. I want to know whether it is in the -part of 
your work where they. have to lift heavy bars and so 
forth ?—No, : 

50038. They are not employed in that part ?.—No. 

5004. But there are parts of such works as yours 
where it would be, in your judgment, unbecoming for 
women to be employed, are there not?—I do not 
know any work of that character. 

5005. Are there not parts of the work where a 
woman could not wear a woman’s dress?—I suppose 
in such things as casting you would say it might be 
so, but I should certainly never think of taking a 
woman on as a caster, -——__.- 

5006. Are there not parts of the work where women 
would have’ to lift exceedingly heavy weights >—No, 
not in our trade, and supposing there were, what a 
man would do who was able to make his own arrange- 
ments with the women, would be to have machinery 
to lift those heavy weights. You will understand that 
there is. scarcely any manual labour of that kind that 
we cannot, if we like, perform by machinery. If we 
have got big strong men it is not perhaps worth our 
while to make machinery for them. 

5007. (Mr, Brand.) Would you say whether before 
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the Acts of 1864 and 1867 women were employed at 
all in casting or lifting those heavy weights in Bir- 
mingham ?—No, I never heard of women being em- 
ployed in casting. I have heard of women being 
employed at the core makers which is connected with 
the casting trade. If any provision were made about 
women in casting shops it might seriously interfere 
with those women making cores, which is very easy 
work, requiring nimbleness rather than anything else, 
and which a good worker will earn good wages at, 
whereas any interference with their employment in a 
casting shop might turn them out no doubt of that 


particular employment. I do not want it to be sup-. 


posed that I am thinking that women can do all the 
hardest and dirtiest jobs, or that it is good for them 
or desirable, or that I myself would like to put them 
on to them, but I say that it is possible that in 
preventing them from doing that sort of work by law 
you would create great hardships, and very little would 
be cured, whereas if you give them greater choice the 
thing would cure itself. A woman will not take to 
lifting heavy weights or doing hard work if she can 
got a better job, that is certain. 

5008. (Chairman.) Supposing it was the case in 
certain trades that many of the men remained idle a 
great part of their time, and worked their women ex- 
cessively hard at work, which to many people seems 
unsuitable for women, because extremely laborious and 
dirty, do you think that no restriction would be called 
for in such a case ?—The women would not stand it. 
They would not go to those places where they would 
be worked excessively hard. 

5009. But supposing there is positive evidence that 
that is the case to a very great extent, what would 
you say ?—Then I say that that is caused by their 
having no other places to go to. 
understand, that they work 15 hours a day sometimes, 
and work exceedingly hard, but the reason is that they 
are forced into it, and that that is their sole opportunity 
of earning the necessary money. 

5010. Supposing that in the metal trades the case 
is such as I have described, and as you say they have 
no other work to go to, is there not a call for legislative 
interference for their protection ?—That, of course, is 
for the Legislature to settle, but to me it seems better 
to go to the root of the matter than to attempt to stop 


‘up each particular hole as it arises. 


5011. What is the root of the matter ?°—The root 
of the matter is that women have not the same chance 
of employment and the same facility of contract that 
men have, and therefore they suffer from particular 
evils that men do not; but if you put them in the 
same position as men they will right themselves. 

5012. Supposing that in all trades they had the 
same freedom of contract, and that the employers 
made contracts directly with the women, and that this 
was taken advantage of to overwork women enor- 
mously to the utter neglect of their families, and 
possibly leading to a large infant mortality, is there 
no case for legislative interference there ?—I should 
say not, because say that in my trade, a woman may 
have freedom of contract, you imagine that she has, 
and I suppose therefore she has: but she has only got 
that trade and two or three others to goto. That 
very same woman, when all trades are thrown open 
to her, if she does not like one she can come into my 
trade, the brass-foundries, if she thinks fit. Itis not 
sufficient to say, there is a restricted trade, we will let 
you make what bargain you like, there being 100 
wanting employment and only room for 50.. I do not 
think we should say you shall-work these hours, or 
you shall not, or you shall be considered a child, or 
you shall not; but let us see generally how we can 
improve the position of women. 

5013. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you know from 
your own knowledge of any trades where women 
would be employed if there were not those restrictions 
who are not now so employed ?—I think it would be 
best to give the instance of my own trade. I am 
quite prepared to say that they would be employed 
there, 
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5014. In much greater numbers ?—Yes. 

5015. Which are the particular restrictions of these 
Acts which prevent you so employing them ?—The 
times between which we work and the impossibility of 
‘making overtime. We have to work between 6 and 
6, those are the hours ; it is a little thing, but it makes 
a difference to us, and when we are considering 
whether we will adjust machinery to take on women 
or to put them into better work, we have to con- 
sider also what is likely to be an interference from 
which we should suffer. 

5016. Would that difficulty as to the hours be 
remedied by giving an elasticity to the hours of work- 
ing instead of saying that it shall be from 6 to 6, 7 to 
6, or 8 to 8?—Of course the more elastic the rule the 
less that particular difficulty occurs. But there would 
always remain behind this difficulty our uncertainty 
as to the tendency of legislation. The tendency of 
legislation appears to be in favour of restricting or 
protecting women still more, and no man would wisely 
go in for any extended employment of them until he 
knew where legislation was to stop. 

5017. Are there any other difficulties in these Acts 
which you labour under as to women ?—The time, I 
think, includes everything in my trade. I believe that 
women can be employed in any branch in my trade ; 
it is simply a question of time. There was some 
statement about women in factories during meal times, 
but I believe that has been given up. 

5018. Have you studied the condition of women in 
the textile districts before the first Factory Acts >— 
No. 

5019. But you feel prepared to say that undoubtedly 
the effect of those Acts has been to place women in a 
worse position than they would have been in other- 
wise ?—Yes. 

5020. But you have not closely examined what the 
condition of those women was previous to the passing 
of those Acts >—No, I have gone by the fact, knowing 
what I would do myself, believing that I am not very 
different from other people, and thinking it reasonable 
that other people would therefore do the same if they 
had the chance, and I have judged from the way in 
which I have seen women get on wherever they have 
managed to get into a new employment and to overcome 
the objections which have stood in their way. 

5021. (Mr. Brand.) Have you in considering this 
question at all turned your attention to the practice 
in foreign countries >—I believe that in Germany 
there is no restriction on adult women’s labour. 

5022. But you have not studied the subject >—No. 

5023. It was suggested to you by the Chairman that 
there are some trades (I might mention perhaps the 
nail and chain-making trades) in the black country, in 
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which it’ is said that we see ‘a number of cases where 
the men remain idle and force their wives and daughters 
to work for their living; supposing that a case was 
made out for restriction in such cases as that, the only 
means of effectually remedying it would be by practi- 
cally restricting the women’s labour altogether, would 
it not ?—I do not see what other means could be em- 
ployed that would be the practical effect of it. 

5024. Do youthink that pressure of that kind would 
have the effect of forcing the men to do work which 
they do not do at present ?—I do not quite see that 
because those men do not do work from other causes, 
If men will not work you cannot force them, 

5025, Can you say at all what the wages of women 
are in Birmingham in the polishing trades ?— The 
poor polishers get from 7s. to 12s. a week. 

5026. What are the wages which the men earn in the 
same trade polishing’ steel?—A man polisher, I suppose, 
would get from 30s to 50s. We have a man polisher 
and he has 42s., I think, and I suppose he comes. for 
about what his value is. 

5027. The men and the women who are working at 
polishing work very much the same hours, do they not ? 
—Yes. » 

5028. What is the reason that men are able to earn 
so much, and the women so much less ?—Because. 
there is more competition amongst the women than 
there is amongst the men. They are forced to take 
what they can get. 

5029. There is a larger supply of labour?——Yes. We 
will suppose a woman is getting 7s. in some factory, 
and she is offered 8s. for polishing although aman 
may be offered 30s.; it is better for her to get 8s. than 
7s., or 9s. than 8s. 

5030. I suppose you mould qualify your former 
statement by this, that the larger supply of women 
would affect their wages considerably ?>—Yes, you 
must compare the supply with the number of channels 
into which it can be directed, the large supply com- 
pared with the small number of channels. 

5031. (Chairman.) Are there any trades from 
which’ women are excluded, not by law, but by the 
action of the men ?>—Yes, they would be in my trade 
if they could. The men wrote to me that I must 
discharge a certain girl, the ground being that in their 
opinion it was highly prejudicial to the men’s interests 
and against the wish of their union, and they insisted 
on it that I must either discharge this woman or 
stand a strike. 

5032. So that whatever harm may be done to women 
by legislation it must be largely aggravated by the 
action of the men ?—Undoubtedly, the two work 
together. 


The witness withdrew, 


Miss Acnes SLOANE examined. 


5088. (Chairman.) You are employed in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s factory, are you not ?—Yes. 

5034. In what department ?—As manager of the 
chandelier and gas-fitting department. 

5035. Do you wish to speak as to your own opinion, 
or as to what is the general opinion of the women in 
the factory >—Both. 

5036. Is their feeling in favour of their labour 
being limited, or would they like to work as long as 
they like PAs long as they like decidedly. The ten- 
dency is for them to come when they like, and we 
cannot control them in that respect. 

5037. When you say the tendency, you mean that 
whatever is the hour of the factory, they come at their 
own time ?—Yes ; they will come when they choose, 

5038. Does the factory open at 7 ?—Yes. 

5039. But many of the women do not come till 8 
or 9?—Very many. 

5040. Do I understand from you that you and others 
would rather that the law said nothing about your 
hours of work, and left you to make your own arrange- 
ments PLQaite so. 

5041. I suppose that is because you feel yourselves 


strong enough in Birmingham to take care of your- 
selves >_Yes, certainly. I can speak “for myself 
upon that point. 

5042. I have been told by some employers that the 


‘ladies in their employment are really their masters, 


that they must take them at the time they choose to 
come ; is that sometimes said ?—I daresay it is said, 
but how often it is done is quite another thing. 

5043, I suppose you can fancy circumstances in 
which women would be by no means their, own 
masters ?—No, I cannot. I think in everything as 
regards factory work they could be their own masters. 

5044. Do you think that the law prevents any 
women from taking employment which they could 
otherwise get ?—No, I do not think so in some kinds 
of employment, but it is what it may do in others that 
might: be more suitable. 

5045. So that it isa harmless law at the worst ?— 
At present to some, but if extended would be hurtful 
to women in general. 

5046. You would not like your time to ho pS 
any more by any new Act of Parliament ?—No, I 
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should-not. I should like ina factory to stay as long 
as I liked. f 

5047. Is there any part of your work that is given 
out to people to take home ?—No. 

5048. Perhaps in your business that would not be 
possible ?—No, that is a sort of thing, I think, which 
oceurs in the button trade; and in the hook and eye 
trade it is very much done. 

5049. But it would not be suitable to your trade? 
—No. 

5050, (Lord F. Cavendish.) As I understand you, 
you think that women in Birmingham at any rate are 
quite able to take care of themselves in their relations 
with the masters ?Yes, quite. 

5051. Is that always the case also in relation to 
their husbands, or are there any cases in which the 
husbands would be inclined to make their wives over- 
work if there were no restrictions ?—When that is the 
case they must do what they best can. 

5052. Do husbands never make their wives go to 
work for more hours than is good for them ?—I think 
it is the husband’s fault generally when a married 
woman does come to work. I find it so in engaging 
them. 

' 5053. But if that is the case, is it not advisable that 
there should be something to prevent husbands over- 
working to great excess their wives ?>—If a woman is 
cleverer than a man and she can go out and earn as 
much as her husband, I do not see why she should be 
prevented from earning what she can to bring up her 
children in a better way than she could if she did not 
work. 

5054. And to provide her husband with drink ?— 
Certainly not. ~ 

5055. However, there are some cases of that sort, 
are there not ?—Very likely ; I should think there are, 
but the benefits are on the other side, as { think it 
better for the wife to work for her children if the 


husband will not. ' 


5056. You fear very much greater practical evils 
from the interference of the Legislature ?—Yes, very 
much. 

5057. But it is more a fear for the fature than at 
present >—Yes, it is a fear of more interference. 

5058. Is it the general feeling amongst the women 
in Birmingham that these laws are doing them harm? 


 =¥es; they are not able to do things that they might 


do because it is considered man’s work. 

5059. You think that the women in Birmingham 
formerly were in a happier state before the Legislature 
interfered ?—Yes naturally. You would not expect a 
woman to be able to make a pattern of chandeliers, 
&c. Why may she not doit? There is no reason 
whatever. It is easier than scrubbing or taking care 
of children at home, as I can speak from my own ex- 
perience. I would rather make patterns; I can do it, 
and do do it, and would very much rather do it than 
stay at home and scrub. 

5060. You think that these laws*prevent women 


bo 


being allowed to make patterns?—Yes. In the recent 
strike in Mr. Chamberlain’s works our pattern maker 
went out and he is now doing nothing. Is there any 
reason why I should not make the patterns if I knew 
how to doit? I have learnt to draw and model, and 
is there any reason why I should notdoit? That 
is a man’s work they say. 

_5061: How do these laws prevent your making 
patterns ?—They do not; but if you were to put on 
more restrictions and say what we shall and what we 
shall not do, it would be very unjust. 

5062. I am not aware that anyone has proposed to 
prevent your making patterns?—That is considered 
man’s work you say. 

5063. (Chairman.) Are there any things in your 
work done by women which ought to be done by men 
who are standing idle ?—Yes, certainly ; I do a great 
deal. 

5064-5. I did not ask that ; I asked whether there 
were any kinds of work done in your factory which 
were not suitable for women to do; of course I did not 
mean what men want to keep women out of, but what 
any person of common sense would say were not 
women’s work, and I explained that by speaking of it 
as being very laborious and dirty kind of work ?>—We 
have none such. It is very hard to draw the line and 
say what a woman should do and what she should not 
because it is dirty. I can work on a lathe with only 
dirtying my hands; that is man’s work. It is not 
laborious at all; it is simply having the nous about 
you to hold the tool or guide the tool, that is all; it is 
not laborious. 

5066. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think it would 
be a decided improvement on the present law if there 
was a greater elasticity of hours, if they were allowed 
to work from 6 to 6, 7 to 7, or 8 to 8, as they pleased ? 
—I think the present hours are very convenient, if the 
women would keep to them; I do not think that any 
alteration the law could make, which still bound us to 
begin or end at a definite time, would improve them. 
I think if you said 8 till 7 they would come at 9. 

5067. You are quite satisfied with the present hours ? 
—Yes, quite, if we had fixed them for ourselves and 
could alter them when necessary. 

5068. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider that you 
speak the feeling of the women generally who are 
employed in all trades, or only in your own ?—In all 
trades, because I have to engage very many, and I get 
their history from them; they come from other trades. 

5069. I gathered from your remarks just now that as 
regards the case of women employed ir chain-making 
you think at all events that there should be some 
restrictions >—Yes ; that is where they are allowed to 
take the work home, Those are the employers that 
want looking up. It is not the evil of the work they 
are doing, it is their taking it home after having worked 
all day, and haying to do it under more unhealthy 
conditions. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Cooxson and Mr. James REAVEY examined. 


5070. (Chairman, to Mr. Cookson.) You represent 
the letter-press printing department, and Mr. Reavey 
represents the lithographic department; and I under- 
stand that you have come to represent both the firm 
of Billing Brothers and Whitmore, and also the work- 
people ?—Yes. ; 

5071. What is your opinion as-to the present hours 
of work under the Act of 1867 ?-—I think that the 
hours now worked are everything that we could wish, 
and that any change made would not be a benefit to 
us at all, but rather a hindrance. For instance, if we 
were compelled to observe four and a half hours be- 


‘tween meal times instead of five as at present, it would 


necessitate our being at least half an hour longer every 
day in the works than we are now. 

_ 5072. What hours do you work at present ?—From 
8 in the morning until 1; and from 10 minutes past 2 
until 7, and on Saturdays we leaveat 1. If we were to 


observe the four and a half hours it would necessitate 
our going at least half an hour earlier in the morning, 
in order to comply with that regulation. 

5073. Do you happen to know whether you have 
special permission to work till 7 for your women and 
children, or whether it is the custom of the trade ?— 
We have special permission from Mr. Baker for us to 
work between 7 and 7. When we first began with the 
Act we worked from half-past 6, which was found to 
work very inconyeniently for us, and permission was 
obtained from Mr. Baker to work between 7 and 7, 
but it is really between 8 and 7. 

5074. On the whole you are only working about 54 
hours per week ?—That is all. 

5075. So that, as far as the length of hours goes, 
the Act of 1874, which limits the hours of work to 10 
hours a day or 564 in the week, would not hurt you ? 
—Notatall 
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5076. But what would be inconvenient to you 
would be your being obliged to work only for four and 
a half hours at a spell ?—That would be very incon- 
venient. 

5077. Do your people work quite without inter- 
mission from 8 to 1 ?—No, every one is permitted in 
the morning to send out for lunch, and in the after- 
noon all the boys and many grown-up people bring 
some food with them, which they eat whilst at work. 

5078. That is the custom of the trade ?—Yes ; it 
is the custom of our place. 

5079. With regard to the age of young persons, at 
present, your young persons’ become whole timers at 
18, do they not ?—Yes. 

5080. What have you to say as to that ?—I think 
that the age should remain as it is; if you were to 
prevent our taking full timers till they were 14 we 
should suffer very serious inconvenience, because now 
we find it a very much more difficult matter to obtain 
boys who can read and write than we did before the 
application of the Act. 
who could read and write we might do something with 
them as half-timers; but if we were compelled to 
wait until they are 14 it would make a very serious 
difference to the expense of working. 

5081. Do you employ many half-timers at present ? 
—22 out of 122. 

5082. De they work half the day, or do they work 
alternate days ?—'They work half the day and the 
Saturday mornings; they work 30 hours in the course 
of the week. 

5083. It has been stated with regard to some other 
trades that the prohibition in the Act of 1874 to work 
boys on two successive Saturdays would be incon- 
venient ; under that Act it is not permitted to work half- 
timers on two successive Saturdays, because as they 
have two shifts in the textile factories on five days in 
the week, it is thought that one shift should work on 
one Saturday and the other on the next; would that 
be inconvenient to your business ?—TI do not think it 
would be very inconvenient ; I do not think it would 
make any very material difference. 

5084, Have you any trouble or inconvenience about 
the children’s certificates?—_I have had none. We 
have worked very easily. It is filled up on the Friday 
evening, and before they receive their wages they 
produce the certificate. 

5085. (To Mr. Reavey.) Have you anything to 
add to what has been said by Mr. Cookson ?>—No, 
nothing more than what has been said. 

,_ 5086, What part of the business are you in ?—The 
lithographic department. 

5087. Do you employ boys >—Yes. 

5088. It is a very simple request that, I understand, 
you to make, namely, to be left as you are ?—Yes. 


If we could have boys of 12 . 
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5089. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Cookson.) You do 
not wish to employ boys of a younger age than at 
present ?—No, I should be very sorry to have the 
age lower than 10 years for the half-timers, and the 
age of 13 for full timers. 

5090. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you make much 
use of the modification, which allows you once a week 
to employ your hands 15 hours >—We make no use of 
modifications of any kind unless we are compelled to 
work overtime, which occurs in the latter part of the 
year. We do avery large trade in printing coloured 
almanacks, and then we are compelled, in order to get 
the orders executed in time, to ask permission to work 
extra hours, and we then comply with the regulations 
of the Act by employing those only over 18; we have 
always taken those of 18 for that purpose. 

5091. Men who are exempt from the Act altogether ? 
—We call them men technically. 

5092. Males over 18 are exempt from the Act, are 
they not ?—We have always understood that they 
must be 18 before we can work them; we have not 
worked them younger than that. 

5093. But there is a modification in the Act of 1867, 
which allows male young persons of the age of 16 to 
be employed in letter-press printing for a period not 
exceeding 15 hours in any one day for a certain number 
of days in the year ?>—We have never taken advantage 
of that. 

5094. You have never applied for it ?—No, we have 
never asked for it, because we were under the impres- 
sion that we could not do anything of the sort. | 

5095. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Should you be likely to 
ask for it?—We should if we knew that we could 
have it. 

5096. (Mr. Brand.) With reference to your answer 
as to the great inconvenience which you would suffer 
from adopting that clause in the Act of 1874 with 
regard to working on Saturday, I understood you to 
say that out of the 22 half-timers with whom you are 
working now you would only be able to employ 11 on 
one Saturday and 11 on the other, but not the whole 
22 on two successive Saturdays ?—Yes, I understand so, 

5097. In the letter-press printing do you take ad- 
vantage of the modifications in the Act of 1867 about 
night work, by which you are allowed to work boys at 
night in alternate weeks ?—We have never taken 
advantage of any modification of that kind. The 
only thing that we have done has been in busy times 
to employ those who are 18 to work overtime. 

5098, Do you know whether in Birmingham there 
are any establishments of the same description as 
yours where they. work under the modifications of the 


. Act of 1867, boys all night in alternate weeks ?—I 


am not aware that any houses follow that practice. 


The witnesses withdrew. - 


Marturas Barker, Esq 


5099. ( Chairman.) I think you are a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Barker Brothers, ¢lectro-plate manu- 
facturers?—Yes. ‘The three points which I wish to 
lay before the Commission are very short. 
is as to the question of time. We strongly deprecate 
reducing the working hours from five hours to four 
and a half. In our case we are working 53 hours per 
week, and if the hours were altered to four and a half 
hours our workpeople would have to be in the factory 
three hours longer per week. We hold that it is un- 
desirable for the employés to be longer in the workshop 
than is absolutely requisite to get through their work, 
and as it has been stated by a previous witness, a great 
deal more time is lost than the amount of time allowed ; 
this is another reason why manufacturers object to 
several breaks in the day’s work; that is with refer- 
ence to the question of time. The next point which 


I would mention is with regard: to the medical certifi- . 


cates. We say that this is a tax both tpon the pocket 
and patience of manufacturers. Under the present 
law, no matter how often a boy changes his situation, 
and some of them do so every few months, and even 


The first — 


examined. 


more irequently, a surgeon’s certificate is necessary. 
T have known stout lads of 15 and 16 being examined 
by the surgeon to see if they were 13 years of age. 
That would be quite amusing if one did not have to 
pay for it. We suggest that the young person should 
hold the certificate, and upon leaving one situation 
it would then be available for the next place. At 
present if a boy holds 20 situations between the age of 
13 and 16 a fresh certificate must be obtained by every 
employer, to the gain of the surgeon, but to no one 
else. The third point is, the extension of working 
hours for season trades. We desire the privilege that 
is given to printers. Ours is essentially a season trade, 
and we wish for liberty to work from 8 to 9 for a 
period not exceeding 72 days per annum, as provided 
by the permanent modification of the Act of 1867, 
sections 1l and 12, The earlier part of the year is 
always a slack time, but in the last two months the 
trade is brisk, and the present working of the Act 
prevents both employers and workpeople availing 
themselves of the advantage thereof. I have also noted 
a fourth item. We would supplement the opinion of 
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previous witnesses, that it would be advantageous to 
the industry of the country if boys over 16 were 
exempt from the Act. The tendency of modern legis- 
lation appears to repress the early habit of industry 
which alone has brought England to her present posi- 
tion ; what the reverse will be it is not difficult to 
imagine. Sa Yh 

5100. I do not quite perceive the effect of those 
last words. Do you mean that the trade of England 
is in a declining condition on account.of the restrictions 
upon juvenile labour ?—I think that the restrictions on 
the labour of boys of 13 to 16 years are decidedly a 
disadvantage to the trade of the country. 

5101. (Mr. Brand.) You think that at 16 they 
ought to be treated as men ?—Yes. I could give you 
a case in point. We frequently tender for contracts 
(and one only a few weeks ago) with the Government 
of the country, and they will compel us to deliver our 
goods at a certain time. If a breakdown or mishap 
with the machinery, which is a frequent occurrence, 
took place, they would not allow us to employ our boys 
over 16 years of age over the usual working hours. 
The men will not work without them, and although 
the Government say you must not work over a certain 
time yet the Government wili compel you to deliver 
your goods within the specified time or you are fined, 
and the same with other large public companies. 
Under 16 years of age we think that the restriction 
is desirable, but over 16 we think that boys should be 
exempt from the Act as regards working overtime. 

5102. (Chairman.) I think there is a further point 
which you were about to mention?—I was going to 
say with reference also to the boys over 16, that they 
ought not to be subject to the Factory Act. In busy 
seasons they are not allowed to make overtime, which 

‘would provide them with extra means and enable 

them to provide themselves with better clothes, or in 
frequent cases enable them to better contribute to 
the scanty means at home. If the privilege is not 
allowed to them, the men whom they are under do not 
work. In many branches the work cannot well go on 
without them, they work into each others hands. If 
the labour of young people is stopped at certain hours 
the workmen cannot go on and do not go on. 

5103. (Mr. Brand.) Do not you make use of the 


modification No.11 of the Act of 1867, which allows | 


you to employ boys of 16, 15 hours a day ?—We are 
not allowed. It is only granted on special occasions 
to printers. We asked for that privilege. 

5104.. And was not it granted ?—No, it was not 
granted. 

5105. (Chairman.) Do you receive no modification 
at all?-—We have received a modification from Mr. 
Baker for this summer, but not to that extent. We 
have had all that we asked for them, but we have 
applied for an extension of the time for our season 
trade, which has not been granted. 

5106. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How long ago is it since 
you made an application to Mr. Baker upon this point ? 
—I cannot tell exactly ; perhaps two or three years. 
We have made several applications, and we have also 
applied to the Secretary of State direct. 

5107. (Mr. Brand.) Have you been given reasons 
why they refuse ?—The Secretary of State has not 
seen any cause in our business why such an extension 
of time should be granted. 

_ 5108. (Chairman.) Have you been subject to actual 
loss on account of not being able to work extra time ? 
—Undoubtedly, actual direct loss. 

5109. (Lord F.. Cavendish.) Does your trade fluc- 


tuate very much at different seasons of the year ?— 


Yes, very much so. Ours is a Christmas trade 


entirely. 


5110. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that you 


wish to state?—No; those are the only points which 
I wish to bring before the Commission. First, the 
question of time with regard to the four and a half 
hours ; secondly, the medical certificates; thirdly, the 
extension of time in the case of season trades, and also 


for boys over 16 to be exempt from the working of the 


Act. 
"86769. 


5111. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With respect to the 
surgeon’s certificate, would you be willing to be obliged 
to furnish a certificate of birth in lieu of the surgeon’s 
certificate as to age ?—I think it is putting the burden 
upon the wrong shoulder. I do not think that the 
manufacturers-in justice should provide the certificate 
of birth. Of late years the advance in children’s labour 
has become so great that a lad of 14 or 15 is constantly 
on the look out for another place, and if he can get an 
extra shilling a week he will leave. We cannot tell 
when engaging a boy how long he will stay. I have 
had dozens of instances of boys who have only stayed 
two or three weeks, and the certificate must be obtained 
every time. 

5112. (Chairman.) Would it satisfy you if a boy on 
being engaged was required to bring with him a book 
showing the time of his birth and his attendance at 
school?—It would. We donot take any children under 
14, but as to the book, we should be perfectly satisfied 
in that way. It is the medical inspector and the fac- 
tory inspector who are the gentlemen that require 
satisfaction, and we do not engage boys unless we 
know that they are old enough, strong enough, and 
well enough to attend to the work. We think that we 
are quite competent to judge of a boy’s being strong 
enough to do his work, without paying 2s. 6d. to a 
doctor to satisfy us upon that point. 

5113. Supposing that the law throws upon you the 
obligation to see that the boy satisfies certain condi- 
tions, you would very much prefer that he should 
bring his evidence with him ?—I think it must be with 
a copy of the certificate. It would not do to bring the 
family register or family bible, or anything of that kind, 
for we have had some very gross cases of that kind. 

5114. (Mr. Brand.) How many do you employ 
between 14 and 16 ?—I have had the numbers taken 
this morning and I find we have 84. 

‘5115. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You would wish to be 
put upon the same footing with such trades as dress- 
makers, milliners, and artificial flower-makers, and so 
forth, as regards the modification ?—We prefer to be 
the same as the leiter-press printers, under the clause 
which gives special provisions for factories, where 
there are special customs and exigencies. 

5116. Have you formed any estimate of the number 
of days that you would wish to work overtime in the 
year ?—The section of the Act gives us 72 days; we 
may not require so much, but that would be ample for 
our purpose. 

5117. I fancy that no more than 24 has been 
granted in most cases, would you be content with 24 
days —We should be content with small mercies. 

5118. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In the case of printers 
the extra hours are only allowed in the cases of males ; 
do you employ women ?—Yes, we employ women. 
We should be glad to have the privilege also extended 
to women. 

5119. Do you employ many women ?—I think we 
have about 80. 

5120. Do you think that one effect of these Fac- 
tory Acts has been to discourage the employment of 
women ?—It has had this effect, that women who are 
left with families, or whose husbands have deserted 
them, and who are compelled to work to maintain 
themselves and their children, could not go to work 
at an early hour in the morning. They must get their 
children fit to send to school. The result has been 
that instead of these women working in factories, they 
have to work at home, and the children have to 
go backwards and forwards with the work. Besides, 
they work much longer hours than they would in a 
factory. In a factory women leave at 6, but at home 
they must work longer hours; they have to wait till 
the work comes backwards and forwards from the 


works, and the children are employed taking it back- — 


wards and forwards. 

5121. Do you think that more women would be em- 
ployed in factories in Birmingham if there were not 
those restrictions ?—I think that there would be more 
women employed in the better conducted factories. 
Women have to be employed, and if they cannot get 
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employed in the better regulated factories, they must 
go to small workshops, where the supervision is not 
so close, and, 1 may also add, where the sanitary 
arrangements are not so complete. 

5122, Do married women. work much in Birming- 
ham ?—I apprehend not more than in any other towns. 
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In numerous cases to which I have alluded they are 
compelled to work. 

5128. In the textile district, as probably you are 
aware, it is the custom for married women to work r—. 
It is not the custom in Birmingham, to my knowledge ; 
it is only those who are driven to it by circumstances. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. SamvueL BASNETT examined. 


5124, (Chairman.) Are you a master jeweller >— 
Yes. 

5125. What hours do you work at present ?—We 
work in the whole 53 hours a week. 

5126. What are your hours per day ?—We work 


from half past 7 till a quarter to 1, and from 2. 


till 6. 

5127. Do you break ‘the time at all between half- 
past 7 and a quarter to 1 ?—The men aeually, as well 
as the youths, have time for lunch. 

5128. Is that the common practice in the trade ?>— 
In the whole of the trade it would be the common 
practice. 

5129. Do you employ women ?—No. 

5130. Do you employ boys?—No boys under 13. 

5131. Then it would be no inconvenience to you 
if the hours of labour for women and children were 
fixed at 10 hours a day and 564 a week ?—No, none 
at all, I should gain by it. 

51382. You would not be bound to work them ?— 
Certainly not, but it would give me the privilege, 
when I was pushed for time. 

5133. At present you could work 60 hours, could 
you not, if you liked?—Yes, under the Workshops 
Act I could. 

5134. You would not like to be obliged to work for 
no more than four and a half hours at a time ?—I 
think that if such a change in the law were made it 
would be very difficult to carry out, unless we upset 
the old standing customs of our trade. I might say, 
if you will allow me, that until the Factory Act came 
into operation the usual hours of work were from 8 
till 7, with a break for dinner time, 

5135. How has the Factory Act altered your hours ? 
—By causing us to some extent to work earlier in the 
morning and to leave earlier at night. 

5136. But you are at perfect liberty to work any 
10 hours you please between 5 in the morning and 9 
at night yourself ?—Yes, quite so. But we find that 
the men when they can get equal employment with as 
good wages leaving at 6 at night, prefer to go to works 
where they can leave at 6 at night. 

5137. So that that obliges you to a certain extent 
to follow the factory hours ?—Yes, just so. ~ 

5138. But if you were allowed to work any hours 
you liked between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, you could work 
your present hours without alteration ?—Without any 
inconvenience at all. JI should just like to mention 
here that I have found in many cases that an hour for 
dinner time is not sufficient in a town like Birmingham. 
Many men have their houses in small plots of garden, 
and they live so far away from their work that it is 
impossible for them to go to dinner and back in the 
hour. J have tried an hour several times, but I have 
always been unable to carry it out. I think I have 10 
in my own works with regard to whom an hour and 
a quarter is just barely time for them to get to dinner 
and back again. 

5139. So that you do not want to be bound down 
too stiffly to the meal hour ?—Certainly not. I should 
always give an hour and a quarter if the Act specified 
an hour. 


5140. Is there anything else that you would like to 


state to the Commission ?—I should lke to refer to 


the question of Good Friday being kept as a holiday ; 
it is a day very much objected to by workmen. They 
would rather have the holiday during Easter week. 

Tt usually means that if we are short of work we pay 
the men on Thursday night, thereby forcing them to 
lose an extra half day. 

5141. You would like it if the law allowed you to 
fix your own holiday, which would probably be Haster 
Monday ?—Yes, Easter Monday instead of Good Fri- 
day. ‘There is another question which I think I might. 
mention here, and that is the question of the surgeons 
certificate. Under the Factory Acts all youths that 
we take on under 16 have to pass the surgeon. I have’ 
had many youths that have passed the surgeon many. 
times, and to me it seems a most singular thing ‘that. 
as lads change about very often in our trade, every” 
time they make a change if they are under 16 they- 
have to pass the surgeon, provided the work. they, go 
to is under the Factory Act. 

5142. You would like some certificate which should ~ 
prove clearly the boy’s, age, which he. should bring to” 
you, and which he could take away when he left you ?_ 
—Certainly, because under the present law the fine 
that the magistrates i impose is no gr eater after they have 
passed the surgeon than it is if they pass in the ordi-- 
nary way. The consolidation of the two Acts, I. 
think, would add to a very great extent to the comfort 
and utility of carrying out any law that might be put. 
in force when they came to be consolidated. The next 
works to mine, although as large as mine, have never 
been under the Factory Act, and if anything occurred 
that I could not make overtime, and they were making 
overtime on the other side of the wall, my people just 
move from the one work to the other. 

5143. You want a general Act as simple as possible ? 
—As simple as possible, but still to be binding on all. 

5144. (Lord Balfour.) What did you say with 
regard to the fine ?—Under the Workshops Act they 
would merely state their age, and if would only be on 
some after occasion that they would ever find out that 
they were under age at all. Boys have been brought 
before the magistrates that have been under age where 
the fine has been imposed, and there is no greater fine 
after passing the surgeon than there is. if they are 
taken on without a certificate. 

-5146. Do you mean that, you do not regard the test 
of passing the certifying surgeon as a good test or not 
a reliable test >No, I think. that the certificate of 
birth or something of that kind would ‘be far prefer- 
able. 

5146. Passing, as they do frequently from one shop 
to another, you think that there would not be the risk 
of one lad using another’s certificate P—No, L think 
not. 

5147. How would you check that ?—By the name. 

5148. In the case of brothers, for example, in the 
same family ?—Then you would inquire. All that I 
should do would be to send to the last place that the, 
boy had been at to know whether it was right or not. 

5149. You would do that, but do you think that the 
average of employers would care to take that trouble ? 
—Yes, I think they would. 

5150. For the sake of gening rid of the surgeon ? 
—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorce NatHantet Porrer examined. 


5151. (Chaizman.) Are you a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Potter’s, brass workers >—No. Iam manager. 
of the firm of J onepp Potter, brass workers and brass-. 
founders. 


.6152. Your firm is under the Workshops Act, is it 
not ?—Yes. I wish to show why upon certain principles 
we should like the Act to be amended, and in what 
direction we.as employers under the Workshops Aste 
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thought that the’ Factory Act was injurious to us. I 
_ may say that I have'worked at my trade for 15 years, 
at the mechanical part of it, and that I have been 
manager for 10:years. We are not opposed to the 
spirit ofthe Factory Act ; 15 years ago we carried out 
many of its provisions, that, for instance, of closing at 
1 o’clock on Saturday and not allowing them to work 
over-work except in exceptional times, and having a 
night school which I conducted myself for some con- 
siderable period. But we make ita principle not to 
employ more than 48*hands in order not to come with- 
in the provisions of the Factory Act, because there are 
some things which we think bear hardly upon us, and 
unless we have something like 20 or 30 more hands, 
say 60 or 70 people, it would hardly be worth our 
while to come under the Factory Act. Therefore we 
restrict our workpeople to 48. There are some things 
under the Factory Act which we consider to be quite 
oppressive, as, for instance, the surgeon’s: certificates, 
which are very strict. At our place we never allow 
the boys or young people to play on Monday afternoon 
which is a very common thing in Birmingham, and the 
consequence is, that if they’ do so after two or three 
warnings we always dismiss them. If we were under 
the Factory Act we should be continually engaging 
youths and paying the surgeon’s fee, and they would 
perhaps go to the next manufactory up the street and 
' get employment under the Workshops Act. 

» §153. Will you just tell the Commission in what 
respect you are ‘relieved from the obligation of the 
‘Factory Act in respect of the certificates >—Under the 
Workshops Act we do not require any certificates. 

5154. But they do not require to be examined ?— 
No, we can set any one on that we choose. The 
sureeon’s certificate is not only expensive but it is very 
often delusive. We have had five or six cases in which 
youths’ who have worked and passed under the sur- 
geon’s certificate have applied for work at our esta- 
blishment, and I have found on inquiry that they are 
really under the’ proper age, that they are not 18, 
although on examination by the teeth the surgeon has 
passed them as being 13. Another objection that we 
have is with regard to the holidays. If we play on 
Good Friday, that means so far as the men are con- 
cerned that they leave off work until the next Easter 
Wednesday, Monday and Tuesday being almost ex- 
elusively Birmingham holidays, and to small manufac- 
turers that is a very serious\thing. It does not apply 
in our case, but I know that to many people under the 
Workshops Act it is'a very serious thing, inasmuch as 
Good Friday frequently happens at the end of the 
quarter, and that would prevent them getting in their 
quarter’s work in order to make out their quarterly 
accounts and bills. 

5155. With regard to that you would like to fix a 
holiday which would not be inconvenient to your busi- 
ness, say Kaster Monday ?—Yes. 

5156. And with regard to the certificate, you would 
like that some simple form should be brought by the 
child which would sufficiently certify his age without 
giving you the trouble of the surgeon ?—Yes. 

5157. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you be willing 
that they be required to produce a copy of the certi- 
tificate of birth, or that a child should not be employed 
unless he brought his certificate of birth ?—Yes. I 
‘think that it should be known that the parents should 
be required to produce the certificate of birth, and that 
it should be in the possession of the employer to be 
presented to the inspector during any time that the 
lad was in ‘his employ. . 

5158. (Mr. Brand.) What holiday do you give in 
the workshop ?—We always give them a week at 
Christmas, and Easter Monday and Tuesday, and 
sometimes Good Friday, so that it would be from 
the Thursday until the Tuesday next ; that just 
depends upon circumstances, but always have Mon- 
day and Tuesday, and the Bank holiday’ on Whit- 
sun Monday, and one of the holidays at the September 
fair, either the Friday or the Saturday ; sometimes 
the men take both of them. 


5159. Therefore, I gather that the holidays as fixed 
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by the Factory Act, with the exception of the. holiday 
on Good Friday, would suit you?—Just so. Then I 
am strongly in favour of the amalgamation of the two 
Acts, that the Factory and Workshops Acts should ‘be 
assimilated, for these, amongst other, reasons: Many 
large manufacturers think of a man who employs less 
than 50 hands that he is’a very great scoundrel, 
and that his manufactory is necessarily conducted 
on a very unsanitary and bad principle. I know 
that in Birmingham a very great deal is con- 
tinually being made of that. There is a very great 
social distinction, and I would take off that social caste 
that men under the Workshops Act’ have continually 
to bear with regard to factories. There are hundreds 
of manufacturers in Birmingham who employ less than 
50 hands who are very highly respectable men, and 
many of their places are far better than those under 
the Factory Act in a sanitary point of view. 

5160. You mean that the Workshops Act calling 
them workshops is as much as to say they are second 
class? —Yes. I know many manufacturers who em- 
ploy less than 50 hands, and we consider that we are 
under a social ban in certain respects. Evidence has 
been given to you by other persons a good deal, I think, 
in that way. I think that no boy ought to be employed 
until he is 10 years of age. I have spoken, in con- 
nexion with this Commission, to my own workpeople ; 
I have spoken also to other workpeople that I have 
come in contact with, and my own experience is that 
under no’ circumstances is it necessary that any boy 
should be allowed to work until he is 10 years of age; 
but with regard to half-timers, J think that if a boy 
passed an educational ‘standard he should be allowed to 
work full-time when he was 12 year's of age, and that the 
Act should be reduced in that respect to 12 instead of 13. 
Many processes in connexion with the brass-foundry 
trade are exceedingly simple, and can be done with very 
great ease and considerable dexterity by young lads and 
young people. It is the result of the infliction of the 
Workshops Act and the Factory Acts upon the town 
that prices have gone up considerably with regard to 
the price of the labour of young persons and half- 
timers. When I was 10 or 12 years of age, and worked 
all day long, I only had 2s. 6d. a week, working from 
7 in the morning till frequently 8 at night, and until 
6 o'clock on Saturday, but now a boy who is a half- 
timer will get 4s. 6d. per week by simply working 
just those few hours, and there is very great difficulty 
indeed to get them at that price. If you will allow 
me, I will just show you some processes which are 
exceedingly simple, and do not require very great 
manual labour. (The witness produced a number of 
small brass articles, some cast and others cut out in 
the rough, and pointed out the burr or little projec- 
tion which the boys have to take off.) That’ is called 
edging, and any boy of 10'years of age will take the 
burr off just as well as I could do it or a man earning 
30s.'per week. It is necessary that boys and young 
people should do this for the exigencies of the trade. 

5161. Why could not it be done by half-timers ?— 
It can be done by half-timers, but there is a very great 
objection to half-timers; the meu in our trade will 
‘not have half-timers if they can possibly help it. 

5162. Will you tell the Commission why ?—Because 
they say, and my experience bears it out in some 
degree, certainly, when’ they have been at school 
they are lazy and indifferent to their work, and not fit 


‘to go on with the ordinary processes. | If there are to 
be’ half-timers, I know that the men would prefer, 


if it was practicable, that they should only be allowed 
to work in the mornings of one week and the after- 
noons of the next week, so as to have two sets of half- 
timers. 

5163. That, perhaps, you are aware is the practice 
in the textile manufactories ?—Yes, it is, and I know 
that many of the brass-foundry trades’ would like that 
principle applied to Birmingham with regard to them, 
only allowing them to work in the morning one week 
and in the afternoon the next, or else confine them 
exclusively to working in the morning, and allow them 


-to go to school in the afternoon, 
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5164. The Textile Act, if applied to all factories 
and workshops in that respect, would give you the 
choice of working your half-timers in the mornings of 
one week and the afternoons of the next, or on alternate 
days, if you found it suit you better ?—Yes. 

5165. ( Chairman.) Have you not the power to do 
that now ?—We have not power to do that now, under 
the Workshops Act, certainly not. The factory in- 
spector’s notice, which has been served upon us, says 
that we are only to work them six and a half hours a 
day, and the Act itself is to the same effect. . 

5166. So far the Factory Act would suit you very 
well ?—Yes, but we should like, if it was found to be 
practicable, the half-timers to cease at 12. Supposing 
a boy passed a certain examination, we should wish 
to be allowed then to consider him a young person, 
and for youths to be young persons at 16 years of age. 

5167. You will understand that the difficulty is to 
make a law that has to suit all trades, and that although 
your business might be very suitable for a boy of 12 
to work all day, there are some in which that would 
not do at all?—I really do not know what businesses 
hardly that you could mention of the trades in Bir- 
mingham certainly that it would not suit. 

5168. (Sir C. Du Cane.) 'The same thing applies 
as regards the employment of children; there are some 
trades in which children may be employed at 8 or 10 
years of age; you do not wish to employ them before 
10 ?—No, because I think that no children should be 
allowed to go to work till they were 10, in order that 
they might get education, and in order that they might 
have certain stamina. Take the button trade for in- 
stance. I think it would be more practicable, if a 
child began work at 10, than it would be at 9 years 
of age. But if we could fix one uniform standard 
simply which was simple of application, I think it 
would be a very good thing indeed. 

5169. Do you think in your trade it makes very 
little practical difference whether a child is employed 
at 9 or at 10, as regards its amount of schooling ?— 
Very little difference. Ido not know any brass-foun- 
ders, unless they are worked at home, that would 
employ a boy at 9 years of age. We might sometimes 
take a big boy whose appearance seemed to indicate 
that he was 10 or 11 years of age, and he might turn 
out to be only nine and a half; but certainly not as 
a rule do brass-founders ever take them at so. early an 
age. I should suggest, if you will allow me, that a 
certificate should be granted either by a surgeon or by 
the registrar, free of charge to the parent, and that 
it ‘should be given to the employer, and retained in 
his possession so long as the boy was in that employ. 

5170. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If itis to be free of 
charge to the parent, whois to pay for it »—I think 
that the cost should come out of the national exchequer. 
We all contribute to that, and I think it is only a fair 
thing to do. It should not be a trumpery sort. of 
thing, a piece of paper like this before me. I think 
it should be something that was wearable, because in 
that case it would have to last at least six years. 


5171. (Chairman.) You mean a little card or book . 


that could not be destroyed P—Yes; and in case that 
was lost, J think that a fine should be imposed upon 
the parent of ls. for the renewal of it. There is 
another thing in which we think that the Act could 
be amended with regard to employers, and that. is, 
the onus of sending children to school should rest 
entirely upon the parent, and not upon the employer. 
Here isa case in point: There isa girl that I em- 
ploy in my warehouse simply to attend to the work- 
people to attend at the window and to receive in and 
take their goods. She is a half-timer, she is a sharp 
shrewd girl, she goes to school, but on Wednesday 
afternoon she was absent, and she produced a certifi- 
cate this morning. I found she was absent minding 


a baby. I am responsible for the fine in that case, and | 


I think that no manufacturer should be fined. I think 
that the onus of that should rest entirely upon the 
parents. And'the same with regard to boys.in a shop, 
if they do not work more than six hours and a half, I 


think that instead of the employer being summoned . 
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the parent should be summoned for not causing them 
to attend school properly. Here are the two certificates 
as to half-time (handing in the same). } 

5172. Do you then not think that you should be 
expected to ask for a certificate when you engage a 
child, or that the child be obliged to bring it to you 
when he comes for his wages ?—Yes, I think that each 
child should be compelled to bring the certificate as 
usual, but supposing that the child does not attend 
school, instead of the inspector summoning the employer 
the parents should be proceeded with under the Edu- 
cation Act for not causing their children to attend 
school. 

5173. Are you not aware that by the Workshops Act 
it is the parent of every child that is obliged to cause 
the child to attend school, and is liable to a penalty of 
not more than 20s. for each offence, and that all that . 
the oceupier of the workshop has to do is to obtain 
the certificate of the attendance of the child at school ? 
—I am aware of that, but I know that cases do occur 
in which the employer is held to be responsible for his 
acts for allowing a child to work in his employ with- 
out producing the school certificate. ‘ 

5174. Of course if the employer has not obtained a 
certificate of attendance at school he would have 
broken the law, but if as you. say you ask before you 
pay the child its wages for its,certificate I do not see 
how-you could be injured ?—Supposing that my boys 
for the next week absent themselves for three days out 
of the five, and they produce a certificate with two 
days filled up. The inspector comes to me and he 
would. summon me for allowing those children to be 
employed without attending school regularly so many 
hours per week. I consider that the employer should 
not be held responsible for that, but that the parent 
should be summoned ; is not that the fact? 

5175. It is quitethe fact that the parent should be 
summoned, and no doubt he is, but is there any hard- 
ship upon you that you should be obliged to ask for 
this certificate before you_pay the wages ?—There is 
no hardship in asking for the certificate, but it 
frequently does not devolve upon us, it devolves 
upon the man in the shop who engages the boy ; 
we are not cognizant of his acts at all, he sets 
him on and pays him his wages, not directly 
from us in the warehouse, but himself, and in that 
case we as employers do not think that we should 
be held responsible for that. Then we consider that 
half-time boys ought to be allowed to work every 
Saturday. There is a deal of cleaning up of tools, shop to 
straighten, and menial work of that kind to do in which 
the services of a boy are of more value than perhaps 
at any other period, and if he is not to be allowed to 
work after 2 o’clock he certainly should be allowed up 
to 2 o’clock every Saturday, not on alternate Saturdays. 
I think those are the principal points to which I 
wish to call your attention. ; 

5176. What hours do you work ?—We work from 
8 in the morning till 7 in the evening. On Monday 
we work from 9 till 5, and on Saturday from 7 till 1, 
and on other days from 8 to 7. 

5177. Why do you only work from 9 till 5 on 
Monday ?—Because there is such a difficulty in getting 
the men to come earlier. 

5178. They like to begin late and leave off early? 
—Yes; we some time ago would not allow them to 
absent themselves from work on Monday afternoon, 
and when the trade began to get busy and brisk, we 
had to compromise the matter by allowing them to 
leave work at half-past 5 on Monday, and we find that 
that plan serves our purpose very well. 

5179. Then the Factory Act of 1874, which says 
that you must not work more than 10 hours a day or 
more than 56} hours a week, would do you no harm ? 
—It would do us no harm certainly, and if it could be 
amended in those particulars to which I have referred 
it would be, I believe, a boon to the town and to th 
trade generally. 5 

5180. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you do any polish- 
ing of metal ?—Yes. 

5181. Have you put up fans to prevent the in- 
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halation of dust ?—It is so very slight that a fan is 
hardly necessary. All our heavy. polishing is sent to 
a polishing mill. We have no steam-power kept to 
polish with. 
5182. Under the Workshops Act, I think you are 
not required to fence the machinery, are you ?—No. 
5188. Should you have any objection to that regu- 


lation of the Factory Act being extended to your. 


workshop ?—It would not affect us at all, because we 
do not work by steam-power, and I suppose but very 
few workshops would have steam-power except in 
very heavy mechanical trades. Hundreds of them 
would be without steam-power. 

5184, You are not required to keep a register, are 
you, as to the ages of those whom you employ ?—No, 
we are not. 

5185. Should you object to that ?—No, we should 
not object to that. The only thing that we object to 
is with regard to the surgeon’s “certificate and the 

attendance which I have mentioned. 

5186. There would be no objection to your being 
obliged to hang up printed notices of the hours of 
work and the holidays ?—No; we do object to having 
to put up a public clock. I think that that is a thing 
which small manufacturers certainly should not be 
called upon to do, and I know that many people object 
on that score. We decidedly object on that score. 

5187. I do not not think you told the Chairman at 
what age you take on children ?>—We do not take any 
under 10, and not under 11 if we can help it; but 
sometimes we are deceived in that respect. Parents 
bring children and say that they are 11 years of age, 
and if it is a big boy you very often cannot tell. 

5188, What form of half-time have you adopted, is 
it one half of each day ?—Yes; we keep them at. work 
in the morning, and we send them to school in the 
afternoon every day in the week, five days a week. 

5189. Is that generally the case in the Birmingham 
workshops ?—No, it is not the general case. “Tt is 
frequently the case to send them at 10 in the morning 
and Jet them leave at 12, in order to comply with the 
provisions of the Act, or send them for two hours in 
the afternoon. 

5190. So as just to fulfil the perretont of 10 
hours a week ?—Yes, that is all. 

5191. (Lord Balfour.) I think you recommend that 
children should be allowed to be employed as young 
persons at the age of 12 if they pass an educational 
standard ?—Yes. 

5192. Have you turned your attention to thinking 
what standard you could demand from children at 12; 
are you acquainted with the new code?—I am not 
acquainted with the last issued code that was sent from 
the Education Department. It is not a very great 
change, I believe. 

5193. With the standard of the new code do you 
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think that you would be satisfied if children had to 
pass it before they came to work at 12?—I am not 
so familiar with the code as just to indicate accurately 
for the moment. 

5194. (Chairman.) Do you think that they ought 
to be able to read, write, and cipher properly ?—Yes, 
certainly ; a boy ought to know something of history, 


geography, and a little natural history. I know that 
that is a thing which in the course of a very few years 
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(three years certainly) will be a thing which most boys * 


in connexion with board schools will attain to. Living 
in the neighbourhood of one of the large board schools 
I know that the boys, and girls, are getting on in a 
remarkable degree ; some of our half-timers that could 
not read and write two years ago, now read and write 
fluently. 

5195. With regard to the questions which you were 
asked about, summonses under the Workshops Act, 
have you yourself ever been summoned by a factory 
inspector for children’s non-attendance at school under 
the Workshops Act, you having got a certificate ?— 
No, we have never been summoned at all. 

5196. Is it, within your knowledge that any one has 
been summoned, provided they have got the certificate 
as required by the Act; because you “seemed to imply 
that you were liable to be summoned if a child had not 
attended school ?—Yes, that is the universal impres- 
sion amongst the workshop people. 

5197. Have you got the Workshops Act of 1867 
lying before you ?>—Yes. 

5198. Will you turn to section 16, where you find: 
—“ Hvery occupier of a workshop who has employed a 
“ child for any time amounting in the whole to not 
“ Jess than 14 days, shall on Monday in every week 
“ during the employment of such child, obtain from 
‘“‘ the principal teacher of some school a certificate that 
“ the child so employed has in manner referred by 
“ this Act attended school during the preceding week, 
“ if attendance at school was so required during that 
“ week.” There is no other provision in the Act but 
that is there, with reference to the certificate of school 
attendance ?—I do not know of any other provision. 

5199. Under that section that clearly is a certificate, 
and as long as he has obtained the certificate he is not 
responsible if a child has really attended school or not ; 
if the certificate shows that the child has not attended 
school, surely the Actin that respect throws the onus 
altogether upon the parent >—Yes, I suppose that would 
be what may be called a delusion, but still I know 
that that is @ very common opinion amongst workshop 
people, that they are responsible for sending the chil- 
dren to school. I should be very glad to be relieved 
from that duty. I have a deal of trouble with the five 
half-timers that we have, in order to keep them at 
school, and if I am not liable at all I shall cease to 
take any interest in the matter._ 


Ronee 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. EDWARD Buiss examined. 


5200. ( Chairman.) Are you. a partner in the firm of 
Messrs. Matthews and Bliss, drapers, of Walsall ?—Yes. 

5201. Haye you there both a workshop and a retail 
house ?—Yes. 

5202. What is the statement which you wish to 
make to the Commission?—I think it is generally 
admitted that the hours in retail shops are too long, 
and the*causes of the excessive hours in shops in my 
Opinion are, more particularly i in the provincial and 
other large towns and in the manufacturing districts 
such as the east end_of London; the markets being 
_ kept open late on Saturday night, which causes people 
to be about in the streets, and, of course, while 
there are people in the street the shopkeepers natu- 
rally think that customers may be got from the people 
circulating about. I think that is one chief reason. 
Then again, another reason in my opinion is, that a 
great many large shops are obliged to keep open on 
account of the small shops keeping open also. The 
workmen are paid so much earlier than they used to 
be, in London more particularly, and now in the pro- 


vincial towns also. I have no doubt if the Commis- 
sion were to walk up such a street as Tichfield Street 
on @ Saturday night, they would see people circu- 
lating about; that represents what is to be found in 
the east end of London and in a great. many manu- 
facturing towns in this district. 

5203. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you had expe- 
rience in London ?—Yes, for 10 years. , 

5204. (Chairman.) Will you inform the Commis- 


_ sion how long you have been in your present line of 


business ?—I was apprenticed to the trade in 1856. 
I served my apprenticeship ; and J remained as an 


‘assistant after that time, and then I went to London 


in the year 1860 or 1861, about the time that the 
Prince Consort died. I was in several first-class 
houses in London; I was at Messrs. Marshall and 
Snelgrove’s for three or four years, I was at Jay’s, and 
for some considerable time, I was at Allison’s in Regent 
Street, and I left Allison’s when I came down to take 
a business in the country, and I have been in Walsall 
about five years. 
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5205. Do you employ a large number of persons ?— 
We keep about 20 hands in the house. 

5206. Is that in the workshop or in the retail shop? 
—In the shop; I merely occasionally make up a few 
ladies’ dresses when the customers want them ; we 


* donot manufacture any goods, we only sell. 


5207. Is it within your knowledge that in some 
houses where they both work and sell, the women are 
employed in the retail business ‘after the people in 
the workroom have completed their legal working day ? 
—There is no legal working day in ‘the retail part of 
the business, 

5208. After they have completed their legal work- 
ing day in the workshop are they employed 1 in selling 
in the shop ?—Yes, our girls work in the workroom, 
and go when the time is up. I am at work in the 
shop “perhaps an hour or two after the work girls are 
gone, more particularly on Saturday night. 

5209. How late do you keep open yourself.?—On 
Monday night we close at half-past 8, and on Saturday 
nights at 11. 

5210. Opening at what hour ?—At half-past 7 in 
the morning. The girls do not come into the shop 
until 9 o’clock. 

5211. You keep open later than you would like to 
do, because of the SompeuHee of others ?p—Yes, 
exactly so. 

5212. At what hour do you think Parliament might 
require retail businesses to close on Saturday evening 
without hardship to the working classes who may 
desire to purchase late p—At 9 o’clock. 

5213. You think that business after that is of a kind 
which might-easily be done earlier ?—I am sure of it. 
My object in coming to give evidence to the Commis- 
sion is that I feel certain that many of our shops work 
a very great, many more hours than there is any neces- 
sity for. 

5214. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In factories only, or in 
other businesses generally Shops. generally, every 
day. 

5215. What are the hours of your ordinary working 
days ?—We close at half-past 8 on Mondays, 9 on 
Thursday, 11 on Saturday, but do not get out of the 
shop for half an hour after that, and we always open 
at half-past 7. We endeavour to make the hours as 
light as we can for all our people. The young ladies 
do not come in till 9 o’clock, at least they take their 
turns to come at tal pee 9 one week and half-past 8 
the next. 

5216. (Chairman.) Should you say that most shops 
keep the same hours ?—Yes, I think so, more particu- 

larly in these manufacturing districts. 

5217. But those hours that you mentioned are longer 
than those in use in the west end of London ?—Very 
considerably longer. 

5218. They more resemble the east end, ‘do they 
not ?—- Yes, of course, that is where the great bulk of 
the population lie ; 
those west end shops. 

5219. Is it your opinion that the public feeling in 
this part of the country would approve of such a re- 
striction as you yourself would like ; would the others 


in the same business approve of it ?—I think the more . 


enlightened would. The principal suggestion that I 
wish to make to the Commission is that the present 
employment of boys and young women, by whose means 
the small shops are kept open, which is to the prejudice 
of those who close earlier, should be prevented. 

5220. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the work con- 
tinuous, or is there a good deal of idle time in your 
shop ?—In the larger shops it is continuous, and that 
‘is where the hardship arises. Where there is a, little 
shop with a room at the back of the shop, and people 
running in and sitting down every now and then, into 


_ the shop and out again, it does not matter very much 


to the people in the ‘shop; ; but in the larger shops 
people are kept at work all the day. © 

5221. In some-shops, I suppose, the work is hard, 
where the goods to be moved are heavy ?—Yes, but 
the girls do not doit. That work is‘done by men. 
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it is only a few who are, kept in, 


’ §222. Their chief fatigue arises from the standing, 
I presume ?—And the long hours. Ge 

5223. In your trade you have regular hours for 
meals ?—Yes. 

5224. What amount of time do they take out of the 
whole ?—A quarter of an hour for breakfast and half 
an hour for dinner, and a quarter of an hour for tea, 
and if they have to come back again in the shop there 
would be a quarter of an hour for supper. 

5225. From an hour to an hour and a quarter in the 
day ?—Yes. } 

5226. What hours do you think might safely be 
laid down by the Legislature ?—I think from 8 o clock 
in the morning till 8 o'clock at night. 

5227. The empléyment not to extend over 12 hours? 
—No, not over 12 hours, but I would not have it go 
beyond 8 o’clock at night. I would not have it 
begin at 9 and keep open until 9, or otherwise the 
object would be defeated. 

5228. With how much time for meals and rest >— 
About an hour and a quarter or an hour and a half. 

5229. Do you think if the Legislature were to 
interfere in this matter it would have the effect of dis- 
placing women and young persons by men ?—Not 
permanently ; it might at first, but I do not think it 
would really. 

5230. You do not think-that a good many shop- 
keepers would be inclined to say, “ We will get rid of 
“ all these troublesome restrictions by employing 
“men only” ?—People who keep within the law 
would not on account of the expense, because women’s 
labour is much cheaper than that of men, and the 
expenses would beat them, they not being able to keep 
men always. 

5231. What sort of wages do the women earn at this 
employment ?—From 257. to 30/, a year upon the 
average, and everything found them in the house. 

5232. That is only in a very high class of shop, iu 
suppose ?—I should think that is our average. 

5233. (Chairman.) It must have risen a good deal 
of late years ; could’ you say that at the time you were 
an apprentice or serving your time in London, whether 
young ladies got as much ?—Yes, I should think so; 
I know instances in London where young ladies are 
getting 100/. a year, and more than that in exceptional 
positions. 

5234. (Lord F.¢ Cavendish.) Do you think those 
women show any signs of bad health from overwork ; 
do they look ill ?—No, they are constantly being 
looked after and seen to, and they have to leave work 
for a time if they are unwell. 

5235. Do you think this early closing might be 
carried out without much inconvenience to the cus- 
tomers P—I am certain of it. 

5236, You have not said,I think, whether you would 
have a half-holiday in the course of the week ?—Yes, 
we-close at 4 o’clock on Thursdays. 

5237. That you would wish provided for generally 
by.an Act of Parliament ?—Yes, as regards my own 
firm, we have been trying to get it to 2 o’clock, __ 

5238. Of course the day of the week on which’ the 
half-holiday should be you would recommend should 
be left to the employer ?—Yes. 

5239. I think you said that you had been employed 
at Messrs. Jay’s and in different shops in London’ for 
several years ; strong representations have been made to 
us as to the necessity for a relaxation of hours in the 
Season trades ; could you, judging from your experience | 
when in London, say whether such increased elasticity 
is required ?—I believe myself that girls in the work- 
rooms (I am not speaking of the young ladies in the 
shops), are very much over-worked in London. I 
know that to be a fact. 

5240. You would not yourself be in favour of in- 
creasing the amount of overtime allowed to those 
establishments ?—No, I would not; I was very much 
surprised when Mr. Blenkinsopp came down to us to 
find that we have such a lot of additional hours to use 
if we liked to look after them. 

5241. You think that they are ae sufficient 2— 
Certainly, I think so. 


ed eg 
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, 6242. (Lord Balfour.) Do not you think that. if 
the legislation was carried out that you have sketched 
it would tell very hardly upon small shops >—No, and 
for this reason. If a man and his wife commence 


business together, of course they can keep open any 


time they like, but when they get a business together 
they directly begin to employ an apprentice or two, 
and perhaps a young lady or two at a cheap rate of 
101. or 15/.a year salary, and other shops, while those 
people are getting on, cannot shut up while those 


- people keep open. But if when the man and his wife 


commenced. business they found that they were com- 


-pelled either to shut up the same as other people or 


else to: employ expensive hands at 40/.. or 501, a 


year salary, they would keep somewhere within the 


limit. © 
5243. Would not it be a hardship upon those in a 
small way of business, forcing them to shut up?—I do 
not see why they should not close at the same time as 
other people. This is the thing. _Why should those 
people who choose to keep open do so to the preju- 
dice of other people who are disposed to shut up and 
let their hands go away. : 
6244. What I rather mearit was, that in alarge shop 
there are sufficient customers to make the employment 
continuous, whereas in a small shop the customers are 
not sufficiently numerous to come in continuously ? 
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—That would not apply to Marshall’ and Snelgrove’s 
or shops like theirs, but in the country where there 
are. a lot of large and small shops all together, it tells 
very much against those who close early. Whether 
it is a small shop or whether it is a large shop, they 
all ought to close at the same time. 
5245. Do you think with regard to public opinion 
upon this subject, to have seen any signs of its advanc- 
ing towards your view latterly, that people are more 
inclined to have retail shops closed now than they 
would be in former years ?—You will never persuade 


people to leave off shopping after 7 o’clock if the - 


shops are open, any more than you can prevent people 


going to public-houses after 11 o’clock, if they 
are open. So long as the shops are open the people 
will goin. I have no faith in the public as regards 


their having any feeling for the people in shops. 
I have seen so much of it. 

. 5246. What I rather meant was a general question, 
whether you thought that now and for the last few 
years public opinion had been ripening upon this ques- 
tion, and that. they would be more inclined to view 
with complacency the early closing of retail shops ?>— 
Yes, I have no doubt of it. 1 think that if you were 
to ask almost any individual he would admit that the 
shops were kept open far too long. 


The witness withdrew. 
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5249. (Chairman, to Mr. Chamberlain.) You are 
the Mayor of Birmingham, but you come in your 
capacity as chairman of the school board ?—Chiefly. 
Mr. Dale appears as chairman of the education com- 
mittee of the school board, and Mr. Davis as clerk of 
the school board. 

5250. Will you be so good as to give the Commis- 
sion any information which you possess, and which 
you think will assist them, as bearing upon the subject 
of the inquiry ?—The subject ‘which was brought 
before our notice by your circular to the school board 
was referred by them to the education and school 
management ‘committee, who have considered it, and 


_have agreed unanimously to certain recommendations 


which I have been requested to lay before the Com- 
mission. The first two of them, I think, it will be 
convenient to take together. The first is that the age 
at which half-time commences should be 10, as in the 


Textile Act, instead of 8, and that it should be subject: 


to a certificate that the child has passed in the 2nd 
Standard. ‘The second is, that full work should com- 
mence at 14, as’ in the Textile Act, instead of 13, as 
in the Workshops and Factory Acts, unless the 
children shall have passed an educational test not less 
than the 4th Standard of the present Revised Code. 
With reference to those two recommendations I should 
like to say that my experience teaches me that these 
restrictions would not have the slightest effect in 
endangering our Birmingham trades. Our supremacy, 
so far as we have attained to any supremacy, is not 
dependent upon the overwork of our children, and is 
due, and will only be retained, I believe, by an increase 


in the intelligence of our-workpeople.’ I make these 


remarks, ‘because I have observed the evidence which 


has been given rather in the opposite direction before 


Mr. E; Bliss. 


—a« 


12 June 1875, 


J. Chamber- 


the Commission with reference to the growing competi- lain, Esq., Mr. 


tion of foreign and American workmen. I just. call 
your attention to the fact, that as regards America, in 
the United States the hours worked are shorter than 
in England, and they have Factory Acts which extend 
the restrictions up to the age of 15; and the wages in 
America are at least double, or in some cases treble the 
wages paid in England. Therefore, if it be the fact 
that the Americans are beating us in competition, it 
certainly is not’ because they are enabled to employ 
children and women’s labour at lower wages than we 
are here. As regards Germany and Austria, the edu- 
cational-computlsion there extends to the age of 14, and 
although it is probable that the wages in Germany are 
still very much lower than the wages in England, yet 
the increase in continental wages has been much 
greater in proportion within the last 10 years than the 
increase in this country. And there again, therefore, 
I should say that the restrictions here have certainly 
had no effect in producing a competition unfavourable 
to English trade. And finally, my own belief is that 
this competition arises entirely from the greater intelli- 
gence of the foreign workpeople as ‘compared with 
our own. 

5251. The point which has been made by certain 
witnesses who object to the restrictions on the labour 
of women is, that although in’ Germany very great 
restrictions are placed upon the labour of children, the 
labour of women is not restricted ?—That is so. Of 
course I am speaking now entirely as chairman of the 
school board, and perhaps, if you will allow me, I will 
give my personal evidence and experience with respect 
to the employment of women later. I am not’ autho- 


*: See Appendix D,, Letter (23.) 
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rised to express the views of the school board upon the 
employment of women. I would wish to point out 
one other matter which they suggested, namely, that 
no child should be employed until he has passed in 
The school board attaches the 
utmost importance to that. We are not particular as 
to the exact standard, and we have put it low because 
we think that in the first instance allowances should 
be made for the present state of ignorance in the 
country, and it will always be possible for the Educa- 
tion Department or for the Legislature to raise the 
standard at some future date. But we support that 
recommendation on two grounds; first, on the general 
ground that no child ought.to be employed who does 
not prove that he has been receiving some education 
beforehand ; and secondly, on the eround that such a 


restriction would have a tendency to remove one of: 


the greatest difficulties with which we have to deal, 
namely, the existence of inefficient private schools, 
The effect of the Education Act in Birmingham has 
been to start into existence an immense number of 
perfectly inefficient schools, schools conducted in 
kitchens and crowded rooms with perfectly inefficient 
appliances. At the same time it is very difficult for 
the poor people to judge of the efficiency of these 
schools ; they prefer them in many cases, not knowing 
how useless they are ; and if by this indirect means we 
could discourage these schools, it would be an enor- 
mous assistance to us in our labours; and that it would 
discourage them is evident, because no child attending 
those inefficient schools would be able to pass in the 
2nd Standard. 

5252. What is the standard which is applicable to 
children of 10 years of age in the ordinary exami- 
tions of schools >—The 4th Standard. 

5253. In requiring the 2nd Standard as a con- 
dition of employment at 10 years of age you make 
a proposal that ought not to hinder any child of 
ordinary attainments who has been attending school ? 
—Clearly. 

5254. Considering that in many trades in this and 
other places there is a great demand for juvenile 
labour, do you think that children of nine years of 
age ought to be admitted if they can pass the same 
standard, because, as you are aware, under the Textile 
Act of 1874 children of 13 are allowed to be admitted 
provided they can pass a certain standard ?>—We 
think decidedly not.. I do not think that a child 
should be allowed to go. to work at all until it is 
10 years old. Then our third suggestion is that half- 
timers should be allowed to work three whole days 
or five half days. We wish that the alternative should 
continue. 
prefer that the half-timers should give us whole days 
and go to work whole days, rather than as at present 
give half days to each. I have several reasons for 
that. At present we find that the discipline of the 
school is seriously interfered with by the presence. 
of half-timers, who all come in the afternoon. This 
will involve an alteration in the curriculum of the 
schools. At present children attending only in the 
afternoon get only half an education. Certain subjects 


are not taught in the afternoon, and we should have | 


to revise our system, which has been most carefully 
considered, in order to meet the case of these afternoon 
scholars, 4 we cannot secure thems attendance during 
the whole of the day. 

5255. It would be uuaatietehony to you that they 
should attend in the morning one week and in the 
afternoon the next ?/—That would be better and would 
get over the difficulty that I have just put before you, 
but it would not get us out of another difficulty. 
We believe that those half-time children are seriously 
overworked at present. We have evidence of half- 
time children in our schools who work both before 
and after school, and who in that. way make more 
than the time allowed by the Act, and it is exceedingly 


difficult for us to check ‘it, or for the inspectors to - 


prevent it, and I doubt whether it is possible. Even, 
however, if they are within the limits of the law it is 
almost too much to expect children who have been 


Speaking educationally we should infinitely _ 
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working for seven hours to give anything like serious 
attention to school afterwards, A child at the early 
age of 10 years could not be expected to make much 
progress if it had been seven hours at work before 
going to school at all. 

5256. With reference to the schon attendance you 
said that you would desire that they should attend 
school on five half days or three whole days; which 
would you prefer that they should work ?—I should 
prefer the three whole days for work. 

5257. Have you any objection to their working on 
the sixth day in the alternate week as provided by 
the Act of 1874 ?+That is to say on Saturday morn- 
ing. I do. not see the slighest objection to their 
working on Saturday. It seems to me absurd to 
prevent them working on a Saturday, which is the 
only day upon which they cannot go to school, and 
the result of that is that they are all sent out into 
the streets, which is highly undesirable. 

5258. You see no practical objection to their being 
employed on every Saturday morning as they do not 
go to school on that day ?—Not the least. It would 
be very desirable, in fact, if it were possible to insist 
that they should be employed, and that one of the 
working days should be Saturday. I want to be 
allowed to call your attention to a small difficulty in 
connexion with this subject. A very considerable 
number of children are employed here in the ,panto- 
mime at the theatres, and these children are at the 
same time compelled to go to school. They come to 
us sleepy and listless, and I think that the nature of 
their work is totally unsuitable to young children, and 
should, if possible, be prevented. 

5259. With regard to the children employed in 
theatres, we have had evidence about them in London 
to the effect that a very large number of children are 
employed in labour that is not oppressive, but which 
is a considerable assistance to the very poor class, 


whose children they are; have you considered what - 


regulations are required for them?—To a certain 
extent, of course, the question is a medical question, 
as to how far the children are injured by such em- 
ployment. Assuming, as I think it pretty certain to 
be proved, that they are injured, then I think that 
they should be forbidden to work after a certain 
time. 

5260. It would practically put a stop to their em- 
ployment in pantomimes if they were not allowed to 
work after a certain hour ?—Yes, and I think that 
that would be very desirable. 

5261. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are you aware up to 
what hour they work in the pantomimes ?—Up to 11 
and 12, when the theatres close. 

5262. (To Mr. Davis.) Are you aware what 1s the 
general run of a pantomime, and how long before a 
pantomime is first performed they are employed ?— 
The rehearsal occupies some weeks before the panto- 
mime is brought out, and then they are at the theatre 
every morning. Afterwards they do not rehearse 
more than once a week, and after a time that even is 
given up, bit they are regularly engaged in the 
evening in the performance from Christmas until 
Easter. J think you may take it that they are occu- 
pied about three or four months. 

5263. (Chairman, to Mr. Chamberlain.) The 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre stated to the Com- 
mission that children were employed during the whole | 
run of a pantomime, which is produced on the day 
after Christmas Day, and generally runs up to Passion, 
Week, with sometimes three morning performances a 
week, fend that Easter is the termination of the run 
of a pantomime ?—The same thing obtains here. I 
ought to say, as 1 said that those children were em- 
ployed up till 11 and 12 at night, that I am not certain 
that that isso. That would be within the knowledge 
of the managers of the theatres, and it may be that 
they are dismissed before the pantomime closes. 

5264. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The. probability is that 
they are employed for one particular scene in the 
pantomime ?—Yes, that may be so. They might not 
be me up to the end of the performance. 
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5265, (Chairman.) Will you proceed with the 
suggestions which you have to make ?—The fourth 
suggestion of the school board is that schools . at 
which the attendance of half-timers is certified should 
be schools approved by the school board. We think 
it is very undesirable that there should be any clash- 
ing between their certiticates and those of their in- 
spectors. I think that.at present the inspector is 
allowed to disqualify a school. In justice to the school 
board I should say that they make a careful examina- 
tion of those schools, and they certainly are the better 
authority to certify to their efficiency or inefficiency. 
Then the fifth suggestion is that the form of certificate 
which is given in the schedule to one of those Acts 
should be made imperative, and: should state in all 
cases that the school is a public elementary school or 
a school approved by the school board; putting it 
therefore upon the signatory to the certificate to ascer- 
tain that the school is a school at which the child 
may properly attend. : 

5266. That would relieve the occupier of a factory 
of the responsibility which rests upon him now, would 
it not, to see that the child attends at an efficient 
school, because under the Act of 1874, the school at 
which the child is to attend must bea school certified 
as efficient by the Committee of Council ?—No, it 
appears to me that that does not relieve the occupier, 
but he would be obliged to obtain the certificate stating 
that the school. was one of the schools approved by the 
school board as a public elementary school. 

' 5267. Do I understand you now to suggest that the 
teacher would have to sign a certificate to that effect ? 
—Yes, I would throw the responsibility on the 
teacher. ' “ 

5268. Is that what you desire ?—I think that is 
desirable certainly. I do not see how the factory 
owner is called upon to ascertain the efficiency of a 
school at which the child is attending ; they certainly 
do not do it. 

5269. At all events, if it were practicable for the 
occupier of a large factory it would be very difficult 
for the owner of a small workshop ?—Very difficult 
indeed. The only other remark which we wish to 

suggest is with regard to clause 14, section 1 of the 
Workshops Act, which clause has been before you 
before. It appears that that section only applies if 
children are employed the whole of the week. We 
suggest that the words should be added, “ or any part 
“ of the week,” because if it was shown that the child 
has not attended, for instance on Monday, he is at 
once out of the provisions of the Act, we can da 
nothing with him. It is simply an omission. 


5270. That is an omission which has been com- 


plained of on all sides?—It is a very important 
omission. That is all that I have to bring before you 
in connexion with the school board. 
5271. Is Birmingham as yet fully supplied with 
schools ?—No. It is rapidly being supplied; sites 
have been obtained for the full accommodation; but 
up to the present time the whole of the schools have 
not been erected. 
5272. Have you many complaints from the masters 
of the difficulty caused by the attendance of half- 
timers ?— We have very serious complaints, ‘indeed. 
They form about 10 per cent. of the whole attendance 
in board schools,.and they are in fact our greatest 
difficulty at the present time. 
5273. Does ‘that largely arise from the irregular 
attendances under the Workshops. Act ?—From the 
irregular attendance from whatever cause arising. 
5274. Do you hold that the conditions of the 
Edueation Act, override or rather superadd those of 
the Workshops Act?—No. . 
6275. (Mr. Dale.) I always understood that we 
have no right to act against the provisions of the 
Workshops Act; that the Workshops Act overrides 
local provisions, » je 
5276. (Lo Mr. Chamberlain.) Whereas in the 
Workshops Act, the attendance at school for 10 
hours a week will satisfy it, do you consider that by 
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your byelaws you have no right to require that the 
half-time attendance shall be on successive days ?— 
Clearly not in cases where children are attending 
workshops. 

5277. Do you know that the Committee of Council 
maintain that the Education Act, overrides the Work- 
shops Act, where the provisions are not inconsistent ? 
—There is a clause in the Education Act’ which 
enables us ‘to make byeiaws, subject, however, to the 
provisions affecting the employment of children. I 
should have thought that under those circumstances 
we certainly have not power to override the Work- 
shops Act. 

5278. In one of the ‘circulars of the Committee 
of Council on education, they inform their inspectors 
that the provisions of the Education Act are dominant, 
provided that they are not inconsistent with those of 
the other Act?—That is a very curious contention 
as it seems to me. Supposing an Act imposes a fine 
of 10s., and you were to impose a fine of 2Us., on 
the ground that that is, not absolutely inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act imposing the fine 
of 10s., that would be something like the reasoning. 

5279. Ido not know what they say, but under the 
Education Act, byeiaws are issued for the attendance 
of children at school, and they cannot make it plead 
in bar of that that their attendance may be distributed 
anyhow through the week or all taken in two days ? 
—I should think that the Court of Queen’s Bench 
would probably decide otherwise. 

5280. You think it very desirable that the law 
should be altered so as to be made entirely consistent 
with the Education Act?—Yes. There is one 
remark which I should like to make. I noticed in 
the evidence that was given that some gentleman, 
anticipated a difficulty from further restrictions in 
working the compulsory clauses of the Education Act, 
A magistrate gave evidence to that effect before you.. 
I wish to say, that we as the school board do not, 


anticipate any such difficulty, that we have found no. 


practical difficulty in working compulsion, and on 
the whole we believe that the application of .compul- 
sion is extremely popular within the borough. Since 
it has been applied in Birmingham, the average 
attendance in the schools has increased from 16,263 
in December 1871 to 34,718 at the date of our last 
return this month, that is to say, in less than four. 
years the attendance has more than doubled in con-. 
sequence of the-application of compulsion. We have 
not heard of any cases of serious hardship that are 
likely to arise, because we carefully sift all the cases 
before going to the magistrate. Every parent is 


informed that he has a right to appeal in the first. 


instance to the school board, and if he makes out a 
goo case, it is admitted by the school board, and the 
summons is withdrawn, and it is only in the event of 
his. not appearing before the appeal committee or his 
excuses being deemed insufficient that he goes to 
the magistrates, and so far as we know there has 
been no case of injustice under the Act, no public 
complaint, at all events, has been made of any such 
injustice. 

5281. (Str C. Du Cane.) I would ask you whether 
you at the outset had to grapple with any general dis- 
inclination on the part of parents to assist, in compul- 
sory education?—A great disinclination on the part 
of many parents to send their children to school; but 
no practical objection to the application of compulsory 
laws. The objection is to the education altogether ; 
that is to education removing children from their 
parents’ control, which prevents their obtaining the 
results of their earnings in the shape of wages. 

5282. How long has compulsion been in force >— 
Since December 1871. I observe also a statement 
made that compulsion was being enforced here in a: 
way which was unknown in the rest of the world. TI 
suppose the Commission are aware that exactly the same 
compulsion has been enforced in precisely the same 
way on the Continent and elsewhere, and persons have 
been sent to vrison in Prussia where the laws are very 
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much more stringent than here if they do not educate 
their children; but all our recent evidence goes to 
show us that it is become unnecessary to apply those 
stringent provisions now, because the habit of the 
people has been changed owing to the experience of 
30 years of the advantages of education, and they send 
their children to school without any difficulty. 

5283. Do you think that since your compulsory 
regulations have been in force the parents have re- 
cognised their fairness, and that the disinclination has 
very considerably diminished ?>—I think it has already 
diminished considerably. I should rather put it in 
this way, that I think in consequence of the applica- 
tion of compulsion the parénts are beginning to re- 
cognise their obligation. Whether at present they 
are reconciled to the loss of wages I should not like to 
say; but they are recognising that it is an obligation. 

5284. That the necessity of education is paramount 
to that of wages ?—Precisely so. My belief is, al- 
though I do not anticipate in the course of the next year 
or two, yet I do anticipate that in 10 or 20 years such 
a thing as a conviction for not sending children to 
school would be as rare here as it is in Prussia. 

5285. (Mr. Brand.) Your recommendation of atest 
prior to employment is dependent upon a general 
system of direct compulsion throughout the country, 
is it not ?—Yes; certainly. 8 

5286. Otherwise, I suppose you would suggest that 
the raising of the age to 10 would retard instead of 
furthering education, because where there is no school 
board the children very seldom attend school before 
they go to work ?>—I am afraid that that would be so. 

5287. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Before leaving the ques- 
tion of education, I should like to ask you with refer- 
ence to half-timers, does not the objection of the 
schoolmasters to half-timers apply equally to all attend- 
ance whether upon whole days or alternate days ?—-I do 
not think that we have any upon alternate days, and 
therefore that objection may be taken as applying 
entirely to the system of half days. — 

5288. (To Mr. Davis.) You mentioned that by not 
attending in the morning that a child missed instruc- 
tion in some special subjects which are only generally 
taught in the morning; what subjects are those 
specially ?—It is different in different schools, but it 
applies very strongly to girls’ schools ; that in a case 
where needlework is taught in the afternoon the girls 
who attend in the afternoon only do not get the 
amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic that they 
ought, in iact they very seldom get taught any arith- 
metic at all. 

5289. (Chairman, to Mr. Chamberlain.) The Com- 
mission. have had evidence from gne of the sub- 
inspectors that in a certain district the effect of their 
being worked all the morning only, and going to 
school in the afternoon, is that many female children 
learn nothing but sewing ?— That is so ; of course 
that difficulty could be got over by an alteration of 
the curriculum in the school. - 

($290. (Mr. Brand.) If you had had no school 


board in Birmingham, and no compulsory education, . 


what educational effect would have been produced by 
the half-time system ?—I do not think I could give 
an answer, which applies only to a hypothetical 
question. 3 

5291. Do you not think that much effect would 
have been produced ?—I am very doubtful whether it 
would. 
46692. We have had it in evidence that half-time 
would never be effectual, inasmuch as very few half- 
timers were employed ?—That is true. In the first 
instance most of the’ large manufacturers considered 
that the trouble in connexion with half-timers would 
he so great that they got rid of children when they 
were only enabled to employ them partially. But I 
was speaking to one of our largest manufacturers the 
other day, and he told me that they were coming 
round to the conviction that they must use, half- 
timers, and I believe many others are doing the same, 
and that there will be many more half-timers in a 
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short time than there are now, and that we shall get 
over the difficulty. 


5293. (Chairman.) In visits which I have paid to 
factories and workships in Birmingham, I have heard 


over and over again gentlemen say we really think 
we will not have any more half-timers, they are more 
trouble than they are worth; do you think that that 
feeling will die out when they know how to manage 
them ?—My impression is that if they adopted the 


system of alternate days they would find it much more 


profitable to employ half-timers than employing them 
as they do now on half days. 

5294. (Mr. Brand.) From an educational point of 
view, you differ from a great deal of the evidence 
that we have received in thinking that the alternate 
day system would be better than the half-time system ? 
—I do decidedly., The school board clerk tells me 
that the number of half-timers in his experience is 
rapidly increasing in school board schools: 

5295. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Davis.) We have 
had it, given in evidence by more than one school- 
master that where half-timers:come with any previous 
education they are able very fairly to hold their own 
with the general run of scholars; is that the expe- 
rience of your school board:?—Yes, I have a very 
good answer to that, and iideed it appears to me to be 
one very. strong reason for our asking that they should 
be required to pass a minimum examination before 
they go to work. 

5296. (Lo Mr. Chamberlain.) 1 think I understood 
you on the whole to object to the employment of 
children, no matter what their educational position may 
be, before 10 years of age ?—Decidedly I do, and that 
is the feeling of the school board. 

5297. (Chairman.) In connexion with the question 


which I asked you as to your manner of interpreting 


any difference between the Education Act and the 


Factory Acts, should like to cail your attention to the 


evidence given to~this-Commission by the Assistant 
Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 
Tasked him “Can you tell us whether to any extent the 
“ Education Act and Factory Acts have clashed in 
“ the matter of school attendance,” and his reply was, 
“There have been several questions upon that. In most 
cases the byelaws are more severe than the Factory or 
«¢ the Workshops Act, and cases have arisen in which 
“ the question has been mooted which is to prevail. 
“ IT have here a correspondence which took place 
«‘ between one of the inspectors of mines and the Home 
“ Office upon that question, and what the Home Office 


“ said to the Education Department that asked them 


“ for their opinion as to the meaning of the Act. Iwill 


« just read the letter; which is dated the 9th December’ 
“ 1874: ‘I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cross to 


“ *transmit to you herewith, to be laid before the 
«“ <QLords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
“ ¢the enclosed copies of a letter from Mr. Evans, 
“ “manager of some ironworks to which collieries are 
“ ¢ attached, who inquires as to whether boys between 
«612 and 13 are required to attend school when 
“ ¢ working under the Coal Mines Act, and of a memo- 
“ ¢randum made thereon by Mr. Dickinson, Inspector 
“ of Mines (to whom Mr. Evans's letter is addressed), 
“ <It appears to the Secretary of State that as the 


“ Coal Mines Act does not provide for the education © 


‘of boys between 12 and 18a school board would 


‘“« «have power to make byelaws compelling the atten- 


“ ¢ dance of such children at school. Section 6 of the 
“¢ Mines Act allows the employment of boys of the 
“< “ age in question for not more than 54 hours a week, 
“ ¢ but it does not say that they may not be employed 
“ <for less: I am to request that, in calling their 
“ ¢ Lordships’ attention to this matter, you will move 
“ ¢them to favour Mr. Cross with their opinion 
“ ¢ thereon, and to cause him to be informed whether 
“ ¢ they have had any case of this description already 
“© before them.’ That is signed by Mr. Liddell. » The 
‘* answer that was sent, after consideration, was this: 
“< « My lords agree in the interpretation put upon the 
“ ¢ Mines Regulation Act therein.’. There was another 


“ case arose in which the Agricultural Children’s Act 
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“ came in question, and the inspector sent a request 
«“ to know whether we considered that the byelaw 
“ overrode the Agricultural Children’s Act, and we 
“ said we thought it did, on the ground that although 
« you say you shall attend school a certain number of 
«“ hours or a certain number of days by the Act you 
“ do not say ‘and no more,’ and therefore the clause 
“ in the Education Act, which is the 74th section of 
“ the Act. of 1870, says that we are to make byelaws 
‘¢ ¢ determining the time during which the children 
«“ © are so to attend school, provided that no such bye- 
“« « law shall prevent the withdrawal of any child,’ and 
“ go on, ‘or shall require any child to attend school 
« ©on any day exclusively set apart, for religious ob- 
 ¢ sezvance by the religious body to which his parent 
“ ¢ belongs, or shall be contrary to anything contained 
« ‘in any Act for regulating the education of children 
« « employed in labour,’ we say that it is not contrary. 
« The Act says that you shall go for. five days, and 
« another Act says (the byelaw being an Act of Parlia- 
“ ment) you shall go to school for 10 days. ‘ihe one 
“ is quite consistent with the other, and so we hold 
“ that the byelaw is compulsory upon the children. 
“ (Q.) Then the provision of the Mines Act saying 
“ that a child must attend school 20 hours in a fort- 
“ night would be overridden by the byelaw that a child 
« might be made to attend for 250 hours in a year ?— 
« (4.) Certainly. (Q.) Similarly could the half-time 
“ attendance of 150. hours in the year be overridden 
“ by the school byelaw ?—(A.) Yes, upon the same 
« principle. I ought to mention there is a case now 
* being tried in Scotland upon this very point, and it 
“is taken up to the Court of Session, but of course 
“« when we gave this opinion it is not authoritative,”— 
and soon. I notice that that case was given against 
the school board because they attempted to make a 
half-timer attend school the whole time ?—Which by a 
parity of reasoning they could do. 

5298. I think the judges said that it was really 
going against the spirit of the law, which intended 
that children should be half their time at school, and 
half at work within certain ages. But the Workshops 
Act is very elastic, and it has been maintained, you see, 
both by the Home Secretary and by the Lords of the 
Committee of Council, that it is competent. to the 
school board to regulate those 10 hours so as to be 
consistent with the Education’ Act ?—We have not 
been ingenious enough to discover it. 

5299. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any schools 
under your board in which the majority are half- 
timers ?—No. 

5300. Or anything like half?—I think there are 
about 160 out of 420. 

5301. (To Mr. Davis.) Is the largest proportion 
that you have in any one of your schools 160 out of 
420 ?—It is a little more in one school, 230 against 
1,080, but that includes 450 infants ; 238 out of 600 
would be the largest proportion. 

5302. (Chairman, to Mr. Chamberlain.) Will you 
be so. good as to proceed with your statement ?—I 
think, speaking from my experience as a manufacturer, 
not as a member of the school board, it would be very 
desirable to permit working from 7 to 7, and not to 
enforce the 6 to. 6 provision. No. doubt whatever 
there are very many factory people who would greatly 
prefer it, especially in the summer months ; and if they 
could leave work at 7, they would have sufficient time 
for recreation, and itis more important that a mother 
should leave a little later in the morning, than that 
she should come away earlier in the evening. 

53038. And those hours of 7 to 7 would particularly 
suit the habits of the trades of Birmingham ?—I 
think so, decidedly. 

5304. L understand from a good mary employers of 
whom I have asked the question that if they had the 
power of working all the year between 7 and 7, it 
would practically be made between 8 and 7; do you 
agree with that.?—I think that is probably the result ; 
it was so in my own.case in the business with which 
I was connected. We had permission to, work from 
7 till 7, and we worked from 8 till 7. 
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5305. The point immediately arises that you: are 
evidently in favour of the provisions of the Act of 
1874 as vegards half-time, as regards school attend- 
ance, and as regards the hours between which the 
hours of labour must be, 6 and 6, or 7 and.7 ?—Yes. 

5306. What is your opinion with regard to the 
requirement that no women or children must be 
employed. more than four and a half hours consecu- 
tively without a break?—lI think it a mistake ; it is 
an unnecessary interference, and I do not believe that 
any advantage would be obtained from it, at least not 
sufficient to compensate for the immense inconvenience 
that it must entail upon the manufacturers. 

5307. To the people themselves do you think it an 
advantage of their being able to come to work so late 
as 8 o’clock, having their breakfast first, would be 
greater than having the more frequent relaxation 
given by the four and a half hours’ provision ?—I 
think so; and really in all those factories where 
women are employed you find them making themselves 
a cup of tea in the middle of the work, without the 
engine actually stopping, or the whole work being 
thrown out; you find them frequently getting some 
little refreshment. 

5808. I understand that it is the common practice 
in the Birmingham factories to rest for a few minutes 
in the forenoon, and that a bell often rings ?—That is 
so in many: places; in others the engine does not stop, 
but you would find the workpeople sitting out. 

5309. But considering that we are only legislating 
for bad places and not for the good, and that for the 
good there is no need to legislate, do you think that if 
they were continued to be allowed to work five hours 
at a, stretch it would be necessary to put in a provision 
that there must be a short break during that time r— 
No; Ido not think that any such provision is neces- 
sary. Ido not think that the evil against which you 
are legislating is of suflicient importance to justify 
legislation at all. 

5810. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know what is 
the general feeling of the women themselves upon the 
subject >—No, I could not say that; but generally, 
I was going to say, as to restrictions upon the 
labour of women and the objection that any such re- 
striction would tend to handicap women in their effort 
to obtain employment, my notion is that that is not a 
practical objection at present, and that no restriction 
which has ever been proposed would seriously interfere 
with the opportunity which women seek of getting 
employment. For instance, it is suggested that they 
should not work more than 564 hours. ‘That in effect 
is a reduction of the hours of labour in their case of 
about five per cent. over what may be said to be the 
ordinary hours of a man, 60 hours a week. Women’s 
labour at the present time is at least 50 per cent. 
cheaper then men’s, and to reduce the hours in their 
favour by five per cent. would not practically affect 
their employment at all; if it be an advantage of 
45 per cent. to the employer to employ women in 
any given trade, they will be employed whether you 
make that restriction or no. It appears to me there- 
fore that you may dismiss any consideration of that 
kind from your mind, and consider only the medical 
and sanitary aspects of the question, and whether or 
no as a class they will be benefited by those moderate 
restrictions. If you carry those restrictions beyond 
a certain point and render it impossible or unprofitable 
to employ women where they are now employed, of 
course it would be a very serious objection. But, on 
the other hand, it must also be borne in mind. that 
those restrictions in the first instance will probably 
tend to the advantage of women. If you reduce the 
hours that women may work by five per cent. 21 women 
will be required to do the work that 20 women do now, 
there will be a greater demand for women’s labour, 
and women’s wages ought to go up five per cent, in 
value, so that so long as the restrictions are not exces- 
sive it seems to me that they will benefit the women 
pecuniarily, and you have evidence to show whether 
or no they will benefit them medically. 

5811. If the demand for women’s labour is brisk no 
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doubt the wages would not be reduced, although a 
slightly further reduction were made in their hours of 
labour ; but we have received evidence that in certain 
trades deductions have been made from the women’s 
wages on account of the shortening of time required 
by the Workshops Act. For instance, one sub-in- 
spector reports that in a certain town (I think more 
thun one reports it) as soon as the Saturday half- 
holiday was enforced the women’s wages were reduced 
to a corresponding amount ?—lI should like to know 
whether they have remained reduced. I can well 
understand that the manufacturers would reduce them 
in the first instance; but I think that competition 
would force them to raise them again. At all events I 
am convinced of this, that in Birmingham the rate of 
women’s wages has considerably increased within the 
last 10 years. 

5312. Could you tell us at all to what extent it has 
increased ?—I must not be taken as speaking positively, 
but my impression would be that it has increased 
20 or 25 per cent. Like everything else a certain 
class of women’s labour has gone up immensely, 
but others may possibly have been reduced in par- 
ticular trades. It may be a fact that the rate of 
remuneration in some cases has been reduced, but if 
you take the case of domestic servants they have goné 
up very much, 50 per cent. at least, and I have not the 
slighest hesitation in saying that the average rate of 
the wages of women employed as domestic servants 
has increased 50 per cent. 

5313. Of course that would tell in favour of your 
argument, but it has been stated that the price of 
domestic labour has increased in consequence of the 
great competition with factories; do you agree with 
that ?>—I do not think that that is true. It must have 
some influence of course, but I do not think that that 
is the main reason for it, because provincial towns of 
course are not all factory towns, and you find that the 
women’s wages have gone up just as much in London 
as in Birmingham. 

5314. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Can you mention any 
particular branches of factory labour in which the 
value of women’s labour has gone up very much of 
late years ?—-My impression would be that it is true 
of all, but I have not a sufficiently intimate acquaint- 
ance with the details to be able to speak positively. 

5315. (Mr. Brand.) Supposing that restrictions 
were placed upon the labour of adult women in retail 
shops, the same as now enforced by the Factory Act, 
should you not rather fear that male labour might be 
substituted for female labour ?—I do not know in 
my experience any case in which it would pay to 
substitute men’s labour for women’s labour, in con- 
sequence. of any restrictions that legislation has 
hitherto imposed. In one business which I have 
left, but with which I was connected, we employed 
a great deal of women’s labour, and no restriction of 
this kind affected us in the slightest degree. 

5316. Take the case of a retail shop, there are 
many large establishments in London in which men 
are, employed to sell over the counter, and there are 
others in which women are employed ; supposing that 
you placed restrictions upon the employment of women 
in retail shops, we will say from 7 to 7, would you 
not rather fear that those shops might follow the 
example of others and employ only men ?—I have 
always understood that employment of men in retail 
shops was dictated by their greater strength, it has 
been urged that they can lift heavy parcels and things 
of. that kind which women cannot be expected to do. 
Still so far as it goes no doubt what you say is true, 
and it must act as an inducement to the employment 
of men instead of women; but I cannot conceive that 
it would pay any ordinary retail shopkeeper to give 
the difference between the wages of men and of women 
merely because they are able to employ their services 


a little later at night, because I know that the habits - 


of the people are changing, and the tendency is to 
shop earlier and not later. Almost all our shops.close 
at 7 o'clock. 

5317. (Chuirman.) Where a tradesman feels him- 
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self sufficiently strong to close his shop at a compara- 

tively early hour, say 5, 6, or 7, you do not think 

that he loses custom by it, but that his customers 

adapt their habits to his p—I think it must have been 

so. Probably there are some trades which even now 
would lose by closing earlier unless they all agreed to 

do it at the same time. . 

5318. Have you ever considered with reference to 
the habits of the people of this part of the country at 
what time it might be required that retail shops should 
close so as not to interfere with the fair convenience 
of the people ?—I have never had the matter under 
consideration. At the present time most of the shops 
do close at 7 o’clock. : 

5319. But some of the shops in the poorer neigh- 
bourhoods, especially on Saturday night, keep open 
very late, do they .not ?—Yes, they keep open late, 
especially on Saturday night, but the custom is ob- 
taining to a considerable extent in the neighbourhood 
now of paying wages on Thursday or Friday instead 
of Saturday. 

5320. Though most trades make a half-holiday on 


Saturday, it may be very short hours for shops to 


ciose only at 4 o’clock, still there can be no need to 
keep the shops open till 10-or 11 at night ?—I do 
not think they are kept open anything like so late 
as they were when I came to Birmingham 20 years 
ago. 

5321. There is a further point in the Act of 1874, 
namely, the aggregate numbers of hours to be worked 
in the week, which is only 56}, is it not ?—Yes, that 
is what I have been speaking of with regard to the 
restrictions on women’s labour. 

5322. I understand that in most trades here the 
aggregate number of hours is already less than that ? 
—Yes, I think it is so. 

5323. So that the limitation of the hours of women’s 
or children’s work to-56} per week, and not more 
than10hours-in a day, would practically put no 
restriction on the generality of workpeople ? —-I 
should not think that that was the case with the 
generality of workshops, but it would put no restriction 
in a great number of cases. 

5324. (Mr. Brand.) The Commission have had it 
in evidence before them from letter-press printers that 
they are prevented from employing adult women, 
because they are not included in the modification which 
allows them occasionally to work overtime. That is 
a case, is it not, in which the labour of women is 
interfered with on account of the restriction ? — 
Clearly ; and I can suppose there might be other 
cases. ‘There are some cases where women are posi- 
tively forbidden to work on the ground that it is 
indecent and immoral. They are not allowed to 
work in the mines, for instance. 

5325. And also in the great heat of annealing glass. 
Those are the only two, I believe P—Yes, I believe 
so. In all those cases it is decidedly restricted, but 
I fancy that it does not amount to very much on the 
whole. 

5326. (Chairman.) The Act says, “ In letter-press 
‘* printing male young persons of the age of 16 years 
“ of age and upwards may work on alternate weeks 
“ at night between the hours of 1 in the morning 
“on Monday and 11 in the evening on the succeed- | 
“ ing Saturday, provided that they are not employed 
“ for more than 114 hours at any one time,” and so 
forth, and it is stated to us that the limitation of that 
modification to male young persons practically ex- 
cludes women from letter-press printing ?—I should 
think that was so. 

(Mr. Dale.) They are allowed in bookbinding to 
work overtime, which is a much more important kind. 
of women’s labour than letter-press printing. The 
number of women employed in letter-press printing 
is very small. 

5327. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Dale.) Representa- 
tions have ‘been made to us that a great many more 
women would be employed in letter-press printing 
provided that they had the same modification. Are 
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you acquainted with letter-press printing ?—Not as a 
printer, but I know something of it. 

5328. Would you say that it was unwholesome 
work ?—I should not think it was at all unwholesome 
work. Now and then printers must work overtime. 

5329. (Chairman.) The contention per contra is 
that the extension to the bookbinders ought not to be 
allowed ?—I think that the extension ought to be 
allowed in bookbinding. I think it is indispensable to 
the trade. 

5330. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Chamberlain.) Are there 
many children who migrate from the agricultural 
districts into Birmingham ?—There must be a con- 
siderable importation from the surrounding districts. 

5831. I meant with reference to your suggestion 
as to a preliminary test, have you considered the 
difficulty of their passing such a test before working, 
in the case of children who come from the agricultural 
districts? — That is what the result of such test 
would be. Assume achild coming from an agricultural 
district to be utterly ignorant at 10 years of age, 
we say to a parent you shall not put that child to 
_ work until it can pass this test ; in the course of a 
year in our schools it ought to pass the test, it only 
delays its employment for one year, and I think in the 
interest of the child it is very desirable. 

5331. Would not that be inflicting some injustice 
upon the child, seeing that the child had had no 
opportunity of being educated ?—No, it is clearly not 
an iujustice to the child; it is for the benefit of the 
child that we urge this legislation. 

5333. But it would have education when it came to 
work in the workshop; but you would keep it back 
from work altogether until it was educated ?—Until 
it had received, say, a minimum of education. No 
child of ordinary intelligence could fail to pass the 
2nd Standard after a twelvemonths’ education in our 
school. The persons who would suffer would be the 
parents. Although that is not the object for legislation, 
yet I do not think we have any cause to regret that 
the parent who had neglected the education of his 
child should suffer in consequence. 

53834. I put it to you because we have had it in 
evidence that in Lancashire there are a great number 
of Irish children who come in very ignorant ?—Yes, 
and we have a number of Irish children also. 

5335. Might not preventing them from working 
for a certain time be inflicting some injustice upon 
the parents ?—My belief is that until you do it those 
children never will be educated, and you are breeding 
up future generations in the same condition of ignor- 
ance and want of intelligence as that which the parents 
at present exhibit. 

5336. If there was a direct system of compulsion, 
that injustice would no longer exist, for they would 
have opportunities of education ?— They have the 
opportunity now, only they wilfully do not avail them- 
selves of them ; if the parents chose they can get their 
children educated. 

5337. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The age from 10 to 11 
is an important time in a child’s life to initiate him 
into labour in many employments, is it not?—I have 
simply stated what is my impression, that it is a much 
more important time educationally than it is to initiate 
it into labour. 

5388. It is an important time in both aspects of the 
ease, but in your opinion education is far the more 
important of the two?—Far more important. If you 
bring a child into school at the age of 13 who is 
utterly ignorant, it will be a most difficult thing to 
give him any education at all. 

5339. (Chairman.) You do not think that any such 
further restriction as the raising of the age of employ- 
ment to 10, would run any risk of exciting a strong 
feeling amongst the people against factory legisla- 
tion ?>—I think that the feeling would be of exactly 
the same kind as that which was raised when 
the Factory Act was first applied to Birmingham. 
There were many of the Birmingham manufacturers 
who thought that they had done very well without 
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it, and they could not conceive that they could 
get on with it, but the feeling against it, I believe, now 
has entirely died out, and after a year’s experience 
of these additional restrictions the feeling against 
them would equally die out, I believe. 

5340. I do not refer to the feeling of the large 
employers of labour, but to that of the mass of the 
people who help themselves largely by the wages that 
their children earn who come to be burdensome upon 
them at the age of nine, and in some cases eight, and 
they get some little help while the children are learning 
their trades ; it really is your opinion that we are strong 
enough now to carry that restriction further without 
running the risk of reactionary feeling ?—I do not fear 
that risk myself at all. 

5341. (Mr. Brand.) Take the case of a town with- 
out a school board and not under compulsory byelaws ; 
a child comes in from an agricultural district and by 
your test you prevent him from working till it is 
educated, but you do not touch a child who is not 
working, but who is idle in the gutter. Would you not 
be imposing in that way a penalty upon labour which 
you do not impose upon idleness, if you do not have a 
direct system of compulsion ?—-It is a penalty which 
could very easily be paid, for the parent had it in his 
hands to put the child to labour. 

5342. That would be interfering with the one and 
not with the other ?—It is an argument. therefore for 
interfering with the other. 

5343. (Sir C. Du Cane.) May we gather from the 
evidence which you have given that you think it 
highly desirable that workshops should be brought 
under the provisions of the Factory Act in most 
respects >—Personally Ido. In all those cases it is 
impossible to carry any legislation of this kind into 
effect without a certain amount of inconvenience, and 
sometimes even worse than inconvenience, to be suffered 
by persons who are living at the time when the legis- 
lation first commences; but you have to choose really 
between the convenience of the parents at the present 
time who have neglected the education of their children, 
and the welfare of the children for all future time,-and 
my impression is that if you bring up an educated 
generation this difficulty will cease altogether in the 
next generation. 

5344. (Chairman.) Would you be inclined perhaps 
to give a little law, and perhaps only to restrict the 
age of employment to 10 after two or three years, so 
that there might be no excuse by that time for children 
not to have attended school ?—You see that that only 
applies to the case of children as suggested by Mr. 
Brand, because in Birmingham they must have attended 
school under the compulsory law. It would not make 
much difference here. 

5345. For instance, under the Act of 1867 nine is 
the half-time age. If you were suddenly to say that no 
child shall be employed until 10, and not then unless 
it has attended school and can pass a certain standard, 
you might be excluding some who were unprepared 
for it ; but by making it not come into effect for another 
year or two do you think that that would be sufficient 
notice to meet the requirements of the law ?—I do not 
think that there is any serious objection to that. On 
the other hand, Ido not think it is very important, 
because I think that there are really not many children 
who would come under that restriction. 

(Mr. Dale.) I am afraid that the class for whose 
benefit it is specially intended would not take warning ; 
they would be just the kind of people who would not 
recognise the obligation imposed by law. 

5346. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Chamberlain.) You 
have no doubt read the cases which have been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, cases of Elizabeth Marks, and 
other cases ; since the Birmingham School Board has 
been in operation with the system of compulsion, have 
you had any cases similar to that to deal with here ? 
—Not a single one. 

5347. (Mr. Brand.) I gather that you wish this 
test applied to all children, not ouly to factory and 
workshop children, but to errand boys ?—Yes, as far 
az possible. 
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5348. (Chairman.) There are many trades at pre- 
sent unregulated, are there not, not only errand boys 
but canal boys, boys who are pursuing nondescript 
trades, hawking, driving carts, and so forth ?—I would 
point out that our powers with regard to those at 
present are greater than with regard to children em- 
ployed in workshops and factories; we can deal with 
them under the Education Act. 


5349. You think that the labour of any child em- 


ployed for remuneration ought, if possible, to be regu- 
lated ?—I think so. : 

5850. (Mr. Brand.) Being chairman of the school 
board, do you think that this could be carried out 
throughout the country except by the local school 
authorities ?—E do not see why it should not be 
carried out by the inspectors. : 

5851. Errand boys and canal boys you see are not 
under any Act at present ?—I did not understand you 
to refer specially to the case of children employed in 
profitable employment, but not employed in workshops 
and factories. ‘Those, no doubt, would be brought up 
by the inspectors of the school board. 

5352. (To Mr. Davis.) Would the arrangements 
with regard to the attendance of children at school 
be better carried out by the school authorities, leaving 
the inspector of factories to deal with the other re- 
strictions of factory labour ?—Not unless the penalties 
were altered; our maximum fine is 5s., the ordinary 
fine is 1s., and there is generally an interval of ‘three 
or four weeks before the parents being taken before 
the magistrates, and if a child can earn 3s. or 4s. it 
is worth the while of the parents to send them to work 
instead of to school. 

(Mr. Dale.) I wish to add to what the mayor has 
said, that the extension ‘of these Acts, unless there 
is a preliminary educational test, must work mis- 
chievously for education. At present, we secure the 
attendance of all children at school full time who are not 
engaged in workshops and factories. If by extending 
these Acts you take them away from school half their 
time, and permit them ‘to go to work without a pre- 
liminary educational test, the education of the country 
will suffer very seriously. Originally these Acts were 
intended to promote the education as well as the 
physical welfare of the children. Ina town like this 
which has a compulsory law, évery extension of these 
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Acts takes the half-time children away from school, 
The extension of the Acts is a very’serious question 
for those of us who are engaged. in education. We 
have been now for some time working in a precisely 
opposite direction with regard to education. We do 
not allow boys to be errand boys now under 18, 

5353. (Mr. Brand.) By “we” do you mean the 
committee ?—-I. am speaking as a member of the 
school board. 

5354, (Sir C. Du Cane.) You mean that if you 
diminish the hours of labour without securing that 
the time so diminished shall be given to education, the 
interests of education must, suffer ?—Not merely so; 
all the employments not now covered by the Work- 
shops and Factory Acts are unable to employ children 
under 13 because of our compulsory law; we are 
able to secure these children the whole time; but if 
you extend the Acts and allow the children to work 
half-time you diminish their time of attendance at 
school. 

5355. (Mr. Brand.) What. are, the special duties of 
your committee?—The entire superintendance of the 
education of our schools. There is an appeal committee 
which deals with the cases of absence from school on 
which we all serve our turn. I think it is worth while 
that the Commission should notice how small a pro- 
portion of the children of Birmingham are employed 
as half-timers, Of the children over seven years of 
age according to our returns not more than four per 
cent. were employed. half-time at work, and of the 
children in board schools over seven only 16 per cent. 
were employed on half-time. The number of half- 
aes in Birmingham, I believe, is very inconsider- 
able, 

. 53856. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the number of half- 
timers a diminishing number according to your 
statistics >—No, it is increasing in our schools ; whether 
it is increasing in the employments in the town I do | 
not. know. ; 

(Mr. Chamberlain.) My. impression is that it is 
increasing in the schools, and of course in employ- 
ment too. I think that our schools are the best test, 
because those children are not popular with the 
teachers, and they are sent into the board schools 
as far as possible by other schools. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


5357. (Chairman, to Mr Griffiths.) What business 
do you carry on?—I am a partner in the firm of 
Griffiths, Browett, wrought hollow ware manufac- 
turers and tin-plate workers and jupanners. I may 
state that I am chairman of the Harborne and Smeth- 
wick School Board. 

(Mr. Hopkins.) I am a member of the firm of J. H. 
Hopkins and Sons, who carry on the same kind of 
business. 


5858. (To Mr. Griffiths.) How many hands do you 


employ ?—We employ about 600 workpeople, of whom 
about 300 are men, 150 women, 100 youths, and 50 
girls. We have not intentionally employed any child 
under 13 years of age for more than 10 years past. 
T think it is desirable that the Acts regulating labour 
should be made as uniform as the exigencies of the 
different trades will permit, and that the distinction 
between workshops and factories should be abolished. 
T can see no reason why a factory employing a large 
number of persons should be placed in a different 
position to one employing a small number of people. 
Further, [ cannot see any reason why a person em- 
ploying steam-power should be placed under different 
conditions from a person not employing steam-power. 
I believe, speaking generally, that the order, discipline, 
and sanitary arrangements of factories are better than 
those of workshops. 

5359. With regard to’ steam-power there is. this 
difference, is there not, that if persons are tending a 
machine their labour must be more continuous than if 


they are working by hand and can rest occasionally at 
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pleasure >—It depends upon the construction of the 
machine, because many machines are made to stop 
almost instantaneously, and consequently if a person 
wishes to rest he may stop the machine and rest 
and then start it again. Some machines or parts of 
machinery may work continuously without actually 
being operated upon by the worker. © 

5360. But still the intention of the Legislature was 
founded upon that idea, that in many trades, at all 
events, the machinery required close and constant 
attendance, whereas in working by hand the person 
could rest ?—That is true no doubt. That would 
apply to machines more particularly in textile factories 
but does not apply to machinery used in Birmingham, 
or at least with very few exceptions. I approve of the 
proposed advance in the age at which young children 
should be allowed to go to work from 8 up to 10. I 
personally should not object to a greater age being fixed 
on the ground that it would contribute to their education 
and to their health. There are no doubt occupations at 
which a child of 10 years might work without injury— 
but it would be better at'school or at play. Iam not 
in favour of half-time either at school or at work. I 
think half-time at school is but trifling with education 
and half-time at work is very much the same thine, ; 

5861. But is not working half-time a sort of educa: 
tion for work ?—No doubt it is: I could employ half- 
timers to some extent, but I do not-do so, partly because 
it is inconvenient and partly from the reasons which T 
have given before. I believé that both schoolmasters 
and employers prefer to have the children under their 
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control during the first: part of each day on the ground, 
as the schoolmasters informed you the other day, that 
if they come to school in the morning fresh they learn 
something, but- if they come to school in the after- 
noon, after having been at work during the day, they 
learn very little, and they are a hindrance to other 
scholars. 

5362. Whichever gets them first has the best of 
them ?—Quite so; and I believe that the attendance 
of half-timers at school is very irregular. I believe 
that employers generally prefer to have the children 
in the morning of the day rather than the afternoon, 
because they come to work fresh. I would suggest, 
as an alternative to the present system, 'that children 
should not ‘be allowed: to go to work at all until they 
were 12 years of age, and then should be permitted to 


go full time after having passed an examination, say, 


in the 8rd or 4th Standard. The third point is, that 
I object strongly to raising the age at which children 
should go to work full time from 13 to 14 years. I 
believe it would be very detrimental both to the chil- 
dren and to the parents, and to the workmen with 
whom they worked, as well as to the employers. 

5363. Do you think it would be fair, however, that 
a child before being allowed to work at 13 should be 
required to pass a certain standard ?—I think there 
would be no difficulty about it in the course of a short 
time, after the Education Act had been able to operate 
upon the young children for two or three years to 
come. 

5364. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I understood you 
to say that according to your view children might be 
employed as” full-timers at 12?—Yes, from 12; I 
suggest that as a compromise with the present system. 
There is already a scarcity of labour of young children, 
and if the age was increased from 13 to 14 that scarcity 
would be greatly increased, and that would be a very 
serious inconvenience both to the men and women with 
whom the boys and girls have to work and also’ to the 
employers.’ It would materially increase the cost of 
production of many articles. ‘Then IJ think it’ is neces- 
sary that a boy should be allowed to go to work soon 
after 13 in order that he may have an opportunity of 
selecting his trade before he is 14, and in order that he 
may be apprenticed by'the time that he is 14 years of 
age. I believe it is the law.that if a boy is apprenticed 
before he is 14 years of age-and enlists in the army: his 
master can claim him back again ;, but if he is appren- 
ticed after he is 14 the Queen has the prior claim and 
the master loses him altogether. I think that appren- 
ticeship is necessary in order to obtain a constant supply 
of good workmen, and at present it is the principal 
means in use with us for supplying our artizans with 
whatever technical education and instruction they get. 
No doubt that is very limited in many trades, but in 
others it is or ought to be considerable as in the trade 
of engineers. I am of opinion that our artizans 
generally do not possess the same amount of mani- 
pulative skill which was possessed by artizans some 
30 years ago. ‘That is partly owing to the intro- 
duction of machinery and) partly owing to the’ less 
frequency and the shorter duration of apprenticeships. 
It is desirable that apprenticeship should be rather 
encouraged than diminished, because at the .present 
time there is a great demand for skilled labour, and 
at the same time there is a surplus of unskilled or 
semi-skilled labour, and that ‘arises somewhat in this 
way. To give you an example: A youth of 17 or 18 
years of age comes to me and says, “ Can you find me 
“ work?” I say, ‘“ What have you been used to ?” 
He says, “I have been working in’ a: rolling mill.” 
“ How long have you worked there?” “Three or 
“four months.” “What did you do before that?” 
“ T worked at a gun factory.” “‘How long did you 
“work there?” “Five or six months.” “Before 
“7 was working at chan- 
 delier making and gas-fitting making.” “ How long 
“ were you there?” ‘Some four or five months; 
“ ahd before that I was working in a casting shop or 
“ iron foundry.” And so he goes on, till eventually he 


_ knows a number of things badly, and nothing well. 
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The: consequence of that is that he is one of the last 
to be employed when trade is 
first to be thrown out of employment when trade. is 
bad, When trade is good he can earn very fair 
wages, and probably he gets a family about him ; but 
after some little time he is thrown out of work and 
becomes a burden upon society, which would not have 
been the case had he been instructed properly in a 
good trade, in which in all probability he could have 
always commanded fair wages. 

5865. What is your deduction from that statement ? 
—That nothing should be done with regard to these 
Acts which would tend to interfere with or discourage 
apprenticeship, which the restriction of employment of 
children from 13 to 14 as half-timers would do. 

5366. (Mr. Brand.) When are they generally taken 
on as apprentices to trades?—They generally come 
between 13 and 14, and they are apprenticed either 
immediately before or immediately after 14 years of 
age. 

53867. Would you say that there are a great number 
who are apprenticed before 14 ?—Yes; a number are 
apprenticed shortly before 14; two or three months 
before. 

5368. ( Chairman.) Have you any further state- 
ment which you would wish to make to the Commis- 
sion ?—I approve of the alternative working hours as 
proposed of from 6 to 6, or 7 to 7. In our own fac- 
tory the hours are from 8 to 6, and there is one break 
of an hour from 1 to 2 o’clock, which we find answers 
exceedingly well. I object. to the provision limiting 
the period of consecutive work to four and a half hours. 
This will affect the workpeople rather than the em- 
ployers ; but it would be exceedingly inconvenient to 
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them, inasmuch as different members of the same - 


family would then have to get their dinners probably 
at different hours. If this arrangement were to come 
into operation I should alter the dinner hour in our 
own manufactory from 1 to 2 to half-past 12 to half- 
past 1, and so make four and a half hours before 
dinner, and four and a half hours after dinner. I 
know that there are other members of families who 
will be working in factories where the hours are 
7 to 7, and they usually have the breakfast half- 
hour ; consequently in those factories they would allow 
the dinner hour to remain as it is. Therefore a part 
of the family would be at home to dinner from half- 
past 12 to half-past 1, and the other part of the family 
from 1 to 2 o’clock, which would be a serious incon- 
venience. I do not think five hours at a stretch is too 
much in the morning, because almost all people take 
a little lunch, a bit of bread and butter or bread and 
cheese, without ceasing work for more than a few 
minutes at a time. I recommend that the surgical 
examinations and surgical certificates should be 
abolished, because I hold that they are-absurd, and in 
some instances vexatious. It is now required that a 
surgeon’s certificate should be obtained for all young 
people up to 16, and it is perfectly evident in a very 
large number of instances that there can be no doubt 
about a child being more than 13 years of age. If a 
child is 14, 15, or 16, certainly there can be no doubt 
about its being more than 13; and it is absurd to com- 
pel an employer to obtain a certificate as to the age of 
a child when the age is perfectly evident ; and I think 
that a certificate. should be required only in cases of 
reasonable doubt. 

5369. (Mr. Brand.) The certificate is not only 
used for the age, but at present it is supposed to be a 
guarantee, against unfitness >—I never knew a case in 
which the certificate had been used with respect to 
fitness or unfitness. I think that the employer should 
be required to: use due care in the matter, and should 
require the parent or guardian to produce a certificate 
of age in all cases of doubt. The ultimate. responsi- 
bility should rest upon the parent or guardian, who 
should be punishable for giving a false certificate. I 
think that that is reasonable, because whatever advan- 
tage there is to be gained by a child going to work 
the parent or guardian derives it in the shape of the 
wages. I have said that I thought that the surgical 
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examinations and certificates were vexatious in some 
instances. I have known a number of cases in which 
the parents have come to live in Birmingham from 
the country, farm labourers for instance, who have 
come to Birmingham, and have taken situations as 
carters or stablemen, or labourers of various kinds, and 
a surgeon has declined to grant a certificate to a child 
on the ground of its not being 18 years of age, the 
parents asserting that he is. The alternative required 
is that he should obtain a certificate of registration. 
That involves the expenditure of a shilling, which the 
parent can ill afford, and it involves writing a letter 
to the registrar of the parish in which the child was 
christened or registered, which is in many cases an 
impossibility for the parent to do, not being able to 


write, and in all probability not remembering the | 


name or the address of the registrar. I think 
accidents that occurred might be notified to the in- 
spector, instead of to the surgeon, to get rid of any 
difficulty. I think that young persons might be con- 
sidered as adults at 16 instead of at 18 years of age. 
They are quite able by that time to do the occasional 
extra work which might be required of them as adults 
in the shape of overtime, and it would be a great 
advantage to them to be able to doit. I think that 
the restrictions on the labour of adult women should 
be removed. So far as my experience goes, they are 
well able to take care of themselves, and the restric- 
tions bear hardly upon widows and married women, 
who are sometimes worse off than if they were 
widows, having dissolute husbands to keep, and 
mothers generally who are employed in their family 
duties are often necessarily late in the morning, and 
tney occasionally have to lose time through the illness 
of their children, through holidays, through breakage 
of machinery, and on none of those occasions are they 
able to make up for lost time. As an illustration of 
this I may take what will occur in my own factory. 
In the course of another fortnight I intend to take 
stock, and that will necessitate the closing of the 
works entirely for 14 days, and during that time a 
very large number of those women will not be able 
to work at all, nor the men either. As regards the 
men, I have been enabled to allow them to work over- 
time for some weeks past in order that they may make 
provision for the holiday that they will be obliged to 
have; but with regard to the women they have not 
been allowed to work overtime, and consequently they 
have had no opportunity of making provision for this 
compulsory cessation of labour. Lastly, 1 think that 
any further restrictions upon the labour of young 
persons and women would be much to be deprecated 
on the ground that it would render the competition, 


which is already very severe between the manufac- 


turers of this country and the manufacturers abroad, 
still more severe and more difficult. They have already 
considerable difficulty in competing with Continental 
manufacturers and the competition of foreign States. 
They possess two considerable advantages over us 
already in the fact that they to a large extent use 
water-power, which costs them nothing or next 
to nothing, and that the rate of wages they pay is 
also considerably lower than those which we have to 


ay. 
4 5370. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You proposed, I think, 
that all children should be employed as full timers after 
12 years of age; would not that amount practically to a 
cessation of their education after 12 years of age, 
except self-education ?—-I think not. I think that if a 
child were educated at school duly from five years of 
age to 12 it would have obtained such an amount of 
education as to be able with facility to continue its 
education by self study or by attending night schools, 

5371. At all events it would be optional with the 
child whether it would attend a night school or not >— 
Yes, quite so. 

5372. (Mi! Brand.) With what countries in your 
trade are you in most severe competition ?>— With 
France and Belgium. 

5373. (To Mr. Hopkins.) I should like to ask you 
distinctly as to the points of the Act of 1874, how far 
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in your opinion can they be extended to other industries; 
in the first place as to the hours of labour, what are 
your hours of labour?—We make 54 hours a week. 
We commence at 6 in the morning and leave off at 5 in 
the afternoon. I believe it is exceptional in our trade, 
certainly in this town, and I believe in the neighbouring 
town of Wolverhampton there is no other house in the 
manufacture that makes those hours, and commences 
at 6 in the morning. 

5374. Is it in agreement with your workpeople that 
you begin your work so early >—Yes, we used to work 


‘from 6 in the morning till 6 in the evening, and when 


the nine hours system came into operation’ we were 
asked to adopt it, and we did, making 54 hours a week, 
instead of, as we then made, 57; and the time that the 
workpeople chose to give up was the time after 5 in 
the afternoon, and so they still continue to come at 6 
in the morning and leave off at 5 instead of 6 in the 
evening. 

5375. Do you employ many women ?—Yes, we have 
about 100. 

5376. Do you find the women agreeing with the men 
upon that point >—The women never came at 6, and 
they do not now; they come at 8. 

5377. Do the women only work from 8 till 5?—Yes, 
only from 8 till 5, and I think they do quite as much 
work up to 5 as they used to do up to 6. ' 

5378. Then the gross amount of hours, namely 564 
per week, or 10 hours a day under the Act of 1874, 
would be no privation to you ?—No, not at all. 

5379. What do you think of the provision that not 
more than four and a half hours at a time should be 
worked ?—I am quite in favour of it myself, I think it 
would be a very good rule to establish. 

5380. At present when do your people stop for 
dinner ?—'They work from 6 till half-past 8, then they 
have half an hour for breakfast, commencing again at 9 
and stopping at 1. 

5281. Then do your women who come at 8 stop at 
half-past 8 for breakfast ?—Yes, very generally, but 
many of our women come in at half-past 8 instead of 8 ; 
8 is our time for the women and we expect them 
at that hour, but they very rarely come before half- 
past 8 or 9. 

5382. Do you find it more convenient to have your 
people dropping in in that way than it would be to 
work from 5, 6, or 7?—Yes: we think so. They 
are all piece-workers, all the women that I speak of. 
The day-workers come without difficulty. 

5383. But you would give the manufacturer the 
option of working from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 ?—Yes; 
certainly. 

5384. What do you say with regard to the ages of 
children for first employment and for full time ?—Ten, 
I think, is quite young enough ; and the limit might 
be raised to 10 very well indeed without inconvenience ; 
but it would be sadly inconvenient. to have the age 
raised from 13 to 14, coming on at full time. 

5385. Do you think that there might be an educa- 
tional standard fixed, something very moderate, as a 
condition of full time employment at 13 ?—I should 
very much like to see such a standard; but I am 
afraid that we are not prepared for it now. 

5386. The standard which the Mayor proposed as 
the condition of full-time work at 13 was this, to read 
with intelligence a few lines of poetry selected by the 
inspector, and to recite from memory 50 lines, and 
writing eight lines slowly dictated once from a reading 
book ; copy books to be shown, improved small hand ; 
in arithmetic, compound rules and common weights 
and measures; in grammar, the parsing of a’ simple 
sentence; and in geography the outlines of the geo- 
graphy of Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonies. 
Do you think that that would be too much to require 
at 13 ?—Yes; I think it would. I am afraid that we 
are not prepared for that yet. . 

5387. Do you think that you might require a more 
moderate standard, to read with iutelligence a short 
paragraph from a more advanced reading book, to 
write a sentence to be dictated once from the same 
book, copy books to be shown : in arithmetic, long 
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division, and the compound rules; in grammar to 
point out the nouns, verbs, and adjectives; and in 
geography the outlines of the geography of England ; 
do you think that that would be too much ?—No ; it 
ought not to be too much, and I do not think it would. 

5388. What is proposed is, that passing such a 
standard should be made the condition upon which 
a child should be allowed to work full time at 13 
instead of 14 ?—-Yes; if full time were allowed I 
should like to see a standard rather of that kind 
adopted certainly. 

5389. What I am telling you now is the condition 
of the Act of 1874, by which the full time age is 
raised from 13 to 14, but left at 13 if a child can 
pass such a standard ?—I do not understand that that 
has yet come into force. 

5390. It is in force now for textile factories, and 
the question is whether it should be extended to other 
factories —I think that manufacturers would find it 
very inconvenient indeed to have the age raised from 
13 to 14 for full timers. I should like to see an 
educational test of that kind ; but I cannot think that 
we are quite prepared for it here yet. 

5391. I would ask you whether you think that all 
descriptions of factories and workshops should be 
placed under one law?—Yes, certainly, it is most 
important. 

5392. Would you take it down to the very smallest ? 
—Yes, down to the smallest. J think it is most im- 
portant. 

5393. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would you go so far as 
the case, even where a family was employed under 
the same roof with the parents?—Yes, if a trade was 
carried on I should go down to the very lowest. 

5394. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which 
you would like to state to the Commission ?— 
I think that 16 is quite old enough for boys and 
girls to cease to be young persons, and to become 
adults under the Act. We set our faces against 
making overtime always, but there are occasions 
when we are obliged to do it; and when it is to the 
convenience and to the interest of the workpeople to 
do it, and we are often prevented doing all that we 
would in that way by the fact of not being allowed 
to employ boys and girls at over-work that are not 18. 
For instance, we have a day’s* holiday now and then 
for some special cause, and we do not like the work- 
people to lose the day, and we like to make the time 
up again in the week before or the week after, or in 
both, and we are now prevented from doing so in 
‘many shops from the fact of boys and girls under 18 
not being able to make overtime at all. 


5395. Do they lose their holiday ?—Yes; they have 
to lose their holiday. On such an occasion as the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington or some special 
fast day, or some special day of observance, we do not 
like the workpeople to lose such days, and we let them 
work on overtime always whatever the state of trade 
may be in order to make up the time lost. 

5396. Was the funeral of the Duke of Wellington 
made a holiday here?—I am not sure, it might have 
been, there was an occasion of that kind a little while 
ago. 

5397. (Mr. Brand.) Did ‘you say that you close 
at 5?—Yes, we close the factory at 5. 

5398. But you need not close at 5 ?—No, we might 
go on to 6, but we make 54 hours per week. 

5399. You were speaking of their losing time when 
they are over 16, can you work up to 6, could they 
not: ?—Yes, they could. We could make part of the 
time in that way, and spread the rest of it over two or 
three weeks. 

5400. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understood Mr. Griffiths 
to say that his workpeople object to the four and a half 
hours spell, is that so ?—Yes, he did, tut I speak for 
myself, 

5401. In what you have said asregards the four and 
a half hours spell do you consider that you speak the 
feeling of your workpeople, or do you merely speak with 
regard to the convenience of the employer ?—I think 
I speak the feeling of my workpeople too. My own 
experience is that no workpeople go on five hours 
without a meal. Of course it is nominally so in those 
manufactories that commence at 8 in the morning and 
have the dinner hour at 1 o’clock, but in those cases 
a great number of the workpeople, perhaps all the 
adults, would have a lunch in the middle of the morning, 
and they may stop a quarter of an hour or 20 minutes 
in which to get it, but they will not let the children 
and women do that, they make them work the whole 
of the five hours. 

5402. Then if you both spoke the feeling of your 
workpeople, there is a difference of opinion between the 
workmen in the two establishments >— No doubt. 
People no doubt like the rules under which they have 
worked for years. 


5403. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to your remark . 


that you would not be prepared for a preliminary test 
here for three years, what would be reasonable time, 
in your opinion, to allow before applying the test ?—L 
think that it might be applied in less than three years. 

5404, (Sir C. Du Cane.) You doubt whether even 
in three years, Standard LV. would be attained ?— 
Possibly in three years from now Standard IV. might 
be attained. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Hunry Bisnor, Mr. Jonn Cariuss, and Mr. Epwarp Brarp examined. 


5405. (Chairman, to Mr. Bishop.) Will you tell us 
whether you expressly represent the people in Messrs. 
Griffiths and Browett’s establishment ?—I might say 
that we are appointed from a general meeting of the 
workpeople in the factory. 

5406. Both male and female ?—Not female. 

5407. They did not vote ?—No, we did not call 
upon them; we do not usually have them at our gene- 
ral meetings; but I am in a position to speak on 
behalf of the female portion. of the employés there. 

_ I know particularly what their feelings are touching 
the matters which wili have to be discussed. 

5408. Have you prepared any definite statement ?— 
No; I simply wish to state that we represent the 
various trades in that manufactory; for instance, 
we represent tin-plate workers, japanners, fitters, 
forgers, tinners, stampers, coppersmiths, and metal 
spinners. I would like to state, in the first place, 
that the unanimous feeling in that manufactory is 
decidedly in favour of the present working of the 
Factory Act. We are thoroughly satisfied with the 
hours which are prescribed by that Act. We work 
at Messrs. Griffiths and Browett’s from 8 in the morn- 
ing tilll; we then have a break of one hour for 
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dinner. We commence at 2 and work till 6; we do 
that the first five days in the week, and on the sixth 
day we leave off at 1 o’clock ; therefore we work 50 
hours. I might state that originally we used to work 
60 hours per week, but some few years before the 
Factory Acts came into operation the hours were 
reduced to 54 hours per week; but previous to the 
Factory Acts coming into operation the firm them- 
selves reduced the hours from 54 to 50 per week, 
which are the hours which we work now. It is the 
unanimous feeling of the whole of the employés in 
that factory that there should be no alteration what- 
ever in those hours. We do not think that five 
hours’ continuous labour is too much. 

5409. You are probably aware that there has beer. 
a movement in Parliament to assimilate the working 
in all factories to those hours now fixed for the textiie 
factories, and that the total number of hours for 
women and young persons in that Act is 56} hours, 
and consequently in that respect you would not be 
interfered with ?—I fear we should to some extent; 
if I am rightly informed, we are to work only four 
and a half hours’ continuous labour in the morning. 

5410. That is a separate question ; but as to the 
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total number of hours you ‘would not be interfered 


~ with P—No. 


5411. As to the hours of continuous labour, I under- 
stand that, in common with ali trades in Birmingham, 
you much prefer to work the five hours ?—Yes, pre- 
cisely. Another point to which we are requested to 
call attention is to the time when children, boys or 
girls, should be allowed to make full time. I might 
say that we are thoroughly satisfied with the present 
arrangement, and that. the age of 13 is a good and 
proper time for children to be employed as full 
timers. 

5412. Do you think that it would be fair to impose 
some moderate educational test upon the children 
ceing admitted as full timers at 18?—I think we 
might assume that from the operations of the Educa- 
cation Act now, and the establishment of board schools 
very shortly, every child applying for work up to the 
age of 18 will be able to pass an educational test. 

5413. But you are in favour, are you not, of educa- 
tion being enforced 2_Precisely. 

5414, Would it not be a great stimulus to the 
children to take advantage of “the school which. they 
attend, and to the parent to see that they do so, and 
that they attend regularly, if there was a moderate 
educational test attached as a condition to their coming 
on at full time at 18 ?—Thirteen is the time now at 
which they come on. 


5415. Under the Textile Factories Act of 1874 the 
age is raised to 14, with this condition, that if a child 
can pass. a moderate educational test it may come on 
as a full-timer at 13?—I fear that if that test was 
applied at the present time two-thirds of the boys in 
Birmingham now of 18 would be obliged to remain at: 
home another, 12 months. 


5416. That I think very likely, and that probably 
would operate to a great extent as a hardship; but 
under the Textile Factories Act, 1874, two years were 
given before the age should be raised to 14. Should 
you consider it fair if two years’ notice was given that 
there should be such a test also imposed upon the 
other workpeople in other trades ? —Yes; I think 
there should be. 

5417. That is to say, the whole change in that 
respect imposed by the Act of 1874, is that with two 
years’ notice there should be a moderate educational 
test upon working at 13 ?—I think that would be 
very good. JI might say that the opinions which I 
have been expressing now as to the age of 13 have 
met. with the entire approval and concurrence of 
the whole of the employés’ of Messrs. Griffith and 
Browett’s manufactory. The men who have families 
are quite: satisfied with the age of 13, and would 
deprecate in the very strongest manner children 
younger than that being employed as full timers. 

5418. You quite understand, I hope, the position, 
that Parliament has not raised the age except for tex- 
tile factories? — We have read. some propositions 
which have been made, notably by Messrs. Farnworth 
and Groucutt, with disgust. We have read the;pro- 
position made by those gentlemen of employing chil- 
dren full time from 10, 11, and 12 years of age, and we 
hope and trust that the Legislature will not entertain 
such a proposition at all. We are indignant that such 
a proposition should have been made. Mr. Farnworth 
stated that he went to work in ironworks before he was 
10 years of age, and before he was arrived at the age 
of 40 he attained educational honours. But we are 
not all Mr. Farnworths, we are not all Mr. Groucutts. 
I am pleased to say we have one working man in Bir- 
mingham of whom the working men of. Birmingham 
are very proud, in the person of Doctor Langford, who 
I believe went to work at a very early age, as early as 
10; but he studied hard, he embraced every oppor- 
tunity, sat up late at night and got up early in the 
morning, ard now I am happy to say isan LL.D.; but 
we are not all Doctor Langfords. JI am satisfied that 
if those children ‘are left to their own inclinations and 
to their own bent they will not attain the amount of 
education which it is necessary for them to obtain. ~ 
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$419. ‘That, of course, places extreme difficulties i in 
the way of their improvement ?—Yes, 

5420. (Mr. Brand.) Some of the witnesses have 
suggested that 12 should be the age, are you as much 
against that ?—I am as much against 12 as against 10. 
I do not think it is right that a boy should be allowed 
to work full time till he has attained the age of 13 

ears. 
‘ 5421,’ ( Chairman.) Do you think that the opinion 
which you have just expressed on the part of the 
employés in your establishment would be largely shared 
by the working men of Birmingham ?—I think 80.5 
TI have every reason to believe so. 

(Mr. Beard.) I believe that they would be siybete? 

(Mr. Carless.) For many’ years I have been over 
boys in my part of the factory, and therefore T can 
practically endorse what has been said, because they 
come immediately under my charge, and. they have 
done for many years. 

(Mr. Bishop.) Those are the principal points upon 
which we are delegated to speak to the Commission. 
We are satisfied with the present arrangement, and 
we hope that there will be no alteration! made so far 
as the hardware district is concerned. We hope that 
no child may be allowed to work full time under 13 
years of age, and that the Legislature will not enter- 
tain or give the slightest consideration to the sugges- 
tions which have been made by those gentlemen from 
the black country, whose names I have. mentioned. 
If there is any question which you wish to put, I 
shall be most happy to answer it. 

5422. You have anticipated all.the questions that: 
we wish to put to you; you have dealt .with all the 
points of the Act of 1874, which it appears, would 
be very acceptable except in the matter of the four 
and a half hours, which would be very inconvenient 
to you:—Yes, it would upset. the domestic arrange- 
ments of almost every family in the town; 1 o'clock 
being the recognised dinner hour, it would. be quite 
impossible, for the father or head of the family might 
be obliged to go home to his dinner at half-past. 12, 
and the younger branches of the family perhaps at 1. 
That. would entail a vast amount of inconvenience. 

5423. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But you do not profess 
to speak for more than those employed in your own 
establishment ?>— Certainly not. 

5424. We have just had evidence given by the 
owner of another large establishment in the same 
branch as your own, that the four and a half hours 
spell would suit him very well ?—Perhaps if the em- 
ployés were to give you their statement it would be © 
very different. 

5425. He professed to speak for his employés : > 


Upon that question I should be very sorry for any 


employer to come and speak for me. I think we 
are perfectly competent to speak for ourselves, and I 
think that my SAREE would rather iba we spoke 
our own convictions. 

(Mr. Beard.) If it was a general thing iorouetea 


| the Birmingham district to commence the meal hour 


at half-ptst 12 there would be no confusion, but if it 


-is adopted in one factory and notin another it is 


bound to cause a chaos of confusion. The children 
leave work at half-past 12 and go home, but the 
mother is not, there till 1 o’clock to meet them, and. 
the same with the father ; he goes home and the 
mother is not there to prepare the meal. - I know that 
that would, cause a chaos of confusion. J am certain 
of it. It is adopted in a bedstead manufactory in 
Birmingham. I know that it is a very great incon- 
venience to many young persons, they don’t get the 
meal that they ought to get with that comfort that they 
should have. As regards Messrs. Griffiths and Browett, 
there is a break in the morning, every man, woman,’ 
and youth that is employed there takes a lunch and 


_then go to their labour again, so as really they do not 


work five hours spell. 

5426. (Chairman, to Mr. Beard.) It is the custom 
of Birmingham generally to take a little snack in the 
middle of the morning ?—Yes, to take it when they 
choose. If a boy feels disposed to take it at 10 
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_ o’clock he goes and takes it., adfs he prefers going on 
~ till half past 10 he takes it then, or at 11, or at any 
_time during the morning. . ...,,. 
_ (Mr, Bishop.) I might,say as to Mr, Beard who is 
now addressing his remarks to the Commission that 
he employs his own workpeople and youths, and 
therefore he speaks with some degree of authority. 
He employs and pays the whole of his own men. 
That is the department in the manufactory which we 
call the mill department,, . __ 
5427, Do you.think that restricting the labour of 
women so far as it, has been done yet has tended to 
check the employment,of women ? 
(Mr. Bishop.) I think not. I know that the women 
in our factory are thoroughly satisfied with the hours 
which they have to work now. I took the opinion of 
some of them this morning, and they said that. they 
did not think they, could possibly have a better 
arrangement than that which is now existing in the 
“factory. at are thoroughly satisfied, and would be 
very sorry to have any change whatever. 

_ (Mr. Beard.), 1 would just say that the feeling 
throughout every part: of our manufactory is against 
any alteration., Our present hours, which are about 8 
hours and 20 minutes per day, have worked exceedingly 
well. It is four years next November since we had 
an alteration, and it. has worked exceedingly well and 
given general satisfaction amongst the workpeople, and 
I think they have been greatly benefited by it. The 
youths have an opportunity of getting education and 
attending at the various institutions inthe town. ‘The 
present time that is adopted, is. very good indeed and 
works exceedingly well, =. __ 

(Mr. Carless.) There isa hardship felt by most 
of the piece men, (and I believe that, it is a general 
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wish that it should be expressed) with regard to 
Good Friday. In the compulsion which is exercised 
in making them leave off work on that day. To the 
piece men it becomes a grievance inthis way, that 
they cannot take the usual amount of work out which 
they know they can accomplish on the six days, be- 
cause of the break of the one day ; and then again in 
Haster week there is a second break, which makes.a 


_Tupture in the two weeks; instead of which, if they 


were allowed to work on Good Friday, and had the 
two days inthe one week, they feel that it would 
be very much. to their advantage. 


5428. If it-was left to the employers to give the 
holiday on Whit Monday, for instance, or such other 
day as was convenient instead of Good Friday, that 
would meet the case ?—Yes, it would. 


(Mr. Bishop.) It makes a break in two weeks, the 
Friday, the Saturday, and then the Monday, of course, 
is aregular institution. I might state that previous 
to the Factory Acts coming into operation we used to 
work at Messrs. Griffiths on Friday and Saturday, 
and have the holiday on the Monday and Tuesday. 
But in consequence of the operation of the Act com- 
pelling manufacturers’ to close on Good Friday, it 
would be a serious loss and inconvenience to them to 
be obliged to keep up the furnace fires for one day 


“on Saturday. Consequently they are necessitated to 


give up the Saturday and the Monday, as it must 
always be a holiday then. 


5429. It seems that in, Scotland they have the 
liberty of substituting another day, and you only 
want to be as free as the Scotch are in that re- 
spect ?—Precisely, we should like to have the same 
privilege. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Richarp HAarTSHORNE examined. 


_ 5480. (Chairman.) I understand you’ have a large 
business at Edgbaston ?—It is not very large, but it 
is a select business. _. 
6431, Dealing exclusively with wealthy customers ? 
—Yes, exclusively. é 
5432. You employ only women, I believe 7—Only 
women. _ a 
_ $433. How many.do you employ ?—There are eight 
in the shop and 14 in the workroom. 
54384. What is the particular point which you wish 
to speak to?—With regard to ladies outfitting and 


making-up of costumes, we should be very well satis- . 


fied with the present working time, but it does press 
heavily upon us in the season, especially.on Saturdays, 
and with mourning orders, and so on, because. the 
orders that are promised by that day we have 
the greatest difficulty to get them out. Sometimes 
half an hour would finish an.order, but. we. are 
obliged.to let the workpeople go, and disappoint. the 
customer. Lately, it has been very bad indeed, when 
_ladies are going to the seaside, and the result is irri- 
tating and annoying to the customers. Of course, as 
the Act is in force, we do not wish to reverse it by 
any means. | EPO TH 62 
5435. I understand that you are in favour of early 
closing, provided it is generally enforced ?—Yes ; in 
that I suppose you would refer.to the closing on 
Saturday. I had no occasion to speak of the hours 
in the workroom, because we close at 4. 
5436. I understand ‘that with regard to retail 
businesses, you are in favour of early closing, but that 
if Parliament was to interfere with you and reduce 
your establishment served by women it would throw 
you into unfair competition with a retail business 
.. where men are employed ?—Yes, that is just. the 
point I want to speak upon. Of course, there are 
shops near me which naturally would like to éncroach 
upon my select. trade, and they are gradually creeping 
up to the same goods, and they employ men, and in one 
instance, partly females (¢.e. two only) in their shop. 
I have always closed at.7 or half-past 7, In summer 
_ they keep. open aD, hour. later or, more, and,,of course, 


a 


if an Act of. Parliament was passed to close all shops 
of that kind employing females, you can see how very 
unfair it would be to me. J mean here unfair to close 
me by 8 on Saturdays and leave others open till 9, 10, 
or even 12 at night. 

5437. Supposing Parliament were to fix some 
hour, not unreasonably early, such as 8 o’élock, be- 
yond which shops employing women or young persons 
should not keep them, that would not hurt you, would 
it 2—I should wish to go on closing at half past. 7. 

5438. Then you would not exceed that limit, you 
would be within it?—No; Ido not wish to be kept 
later, but at the same time, I should like to, see an 
Act of Parliament passed to make it uniform, and I 
see no reason at all to object to that. 

5439. Parliament neyer has yet imposed any re- 
straint on the employment of grown up men ?——No, 
and there lies the difficulty. 

5440. Is it not the case that 10 employ women is 
so much cheaper, that even if there be some restric- 
tion placed upon them, there will still remain a 
sufficiently large balance of profit to make it worth 
your while to employ them ?—I hardly think. that 


that is a fair way of looking at it, because it gives 


them an undue advantage over you. The class of 
young people that 1 employ take very high salaries. 
_ 5441. You do not disapprove of such a restriction 
as would check very late employment, but you think 
it must be within a reasonable limit ?—Certainly, 
Ishould think that8 o’clock was very good. I have 
taken particular notice, and I find that things are 
quite ripe for that so far as my end of the town is 
concerned.. There is little or nothing doing in the 
evening now. I have received a requisition from 
100 ladies of Edgbaston lately begging me to close at 
3 on Saturday, and signing a pledge not. to shop 
after 3. 

5442. (Mr. Brand.) You, say that you wish to see 
a law passed which should be universally applied >— 
Yes, because there'is so much jealousy-; our experience 
is that'even in one street, we cannot agree for a single 
thing, not, even;for a holiday, on Whit Monday. 
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5448. Have you considered any of the other 
occupations in which women and young girls are 
employed, for instance, the law now allows public- 
‘houses to be kept open till 11 and 12 at night, and I 
suppose barmaids have the same hours ?—1 consider 
they are shamefully overworked. I have observed 
them and pitied them, and I think that some legislation 
is wanted in that direction. In a pastrycook’s near 
near me the girl is worked till 11 at night. 

5444, Would not legislation of that kind applied to 
places such as you have mentioned in which it is 
necessary to keep open late at night lead to the sub- 
stitution of men’s labour for women’s ?—It must do so 
unless they close earlier. 

5445. (Chairman.) I suppose that there is a strong 
motive for employing clever young women to serve 
refreshments which might continue to operate even 
if their labour was limited to reasonable hours ?— 
Yes, still we all know that 16 hours a day is too much 
for young women in any employment. 

5446. You have something to say, have you not, 
with regard to the assimilation of workshops and 
factories >—I do not see what difference it would 
make, not having much to do with factories, I only 
know workshops. 

5447. I must ask you what are your present work- 
ing hours in the workshop part of your establish- 
ment ?—From half-past 8 in the morning to half 
past 7 in the evening, with an hour and a half for 
meals, making nine and a half hours of work. 

5448. At present the difference between factories 
and workshops is mainly this, as to hours, that the 
factories must be only open between 6 and 6, or 
7 and 7, not exceeding 10 hours labour or 10} hours, 
and workshops must only work the same time, but 
it may be any time between 5 in the morning and 
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9 at night. Should you be in favour of workshops 
being put under the same law in the respect, so that 
their hours of labour must be between 6 and 6, or 
7 and 7; in your particular business you could 
work between 8 and 8 if you pleased ?—That is what 
we do. 

5449. So that the assimilation of factories and 


workshops would not injuriously affect you ?—No. — 


Jt is very desirable that it should be so, @.e., between 
8 and 8, because with our business in the shop it is 
necessary that some parties should be about on the 
premises. We could not have them at work early 
before the young people in the shop commenced. I 
work them an hour a day less than the Act allows me. 

5450. (Mr. Brand.) What modifications have you 
been granted in your trade to work overtime ?—None 
whatever. ; 

5451. Have. you applied for them ?—No ; I have 
not. Ishould like to do so if I could have anything 
granted just at this time of the year only. 

5452. In the millinery department ?—No; in the 
ladies’ outfitting and costume making, it is a season 
trade now, especially in costumes. - 

5453. What number of days would you require to 
work overtime ’—To have an hour on Saturday. 

5454. The Act allows you to work then an hour 
overtime for a certain number of days in the year, 
namely 96 ; supposing you were allowed 48 days in the 
year would that be sufficient ?—Yes, that would do; I 
should not take it every day. ; 

5455. (Chairman.). It is competent to the Secretary 
of State to allow you an extension of time if you apply 
for it if he pleases >—But I do not think I can have 
it on Saturdays when I want it most, because Satur- 
day is the day on which the pressure of business comes 
upon us. 


The witness withdrew. 


Ma, H.W. Hows and Mr,Brown examined. 


5456. (Chairman, to Mr. Howe.) You are a draper 
and mantle-maker, J believe ?—A milliner and mantle- 
maker. We do dressmaking, mantle - making, and 
millinery. 

5457. Is there any particular point on which you 
wish to speak ?>—I think Mr. Hartshorne has answered 
one or two of the questions. We had an impression 
that if was in contemplation to assimilate the Acts. If 
this was done we should be very likely to come in 
between the 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 rule, and that would 
be entirely out of the question with our trade. 
are perfectly satisfied as the hours are now, from 8 or 
half-past 8 till 8 at night. 

5458. (Mr. Brand.) In fact you work under the 
modification of the Act of 1867, between 8 and 8?— 
Yes, we should be satisfied-with those hours. 

5459. ( Chairman.) Your want is very simple, to be 
left alone, is that so?—Yes, we do not wish to be 
interfered with as far as the Act is concerned with 
regard to the time. But there is another question 
which we feel very hard, and that is this: should 
business arise suddenly, which unfortunately is the 
case with our business, that we require the girls to 
work one or two hours during the week, and sometimes 
that may happen on a Saturday, we are not able to do 
so. I may illustrate my own case. Some three weeks 
since I had a mourning order on Friday morning that 
would have to be completed on the Monday evening, 
and we had promised our young people a Bank holiday. 
I wrote to Mr. Johnson with the belief that he would 
be in a position to give me permission to work the 
girls on the Saturday till the usual time, 8 at night, 
provided that we gave them the Monday following, but 
he said that he had no power to do so, and I.should 
be obliged to write to the Home Secretary. When I 
asked him how long it might be before I received an 
answer, he said possibly three or four days. You see 
that during that time the order would be cancelled or 
it must be completed. And that is not a solitary case. 
I have no doubt that Mr. Brown of the firm of Messrs. 
Halliday and Co., in New Street, would confirm the 


We ° 


can to do a large business. 


same’ disadvantage and annoyance which frequently 


_arises through that, because we cannot tell a day in 
advance when we might require the overwork of the ~ 


girls. 

5460. (Mr. Brand.) Since the passing of this Act 
of 1867, have you had occasion to put pressure upon 
your customers to give you any longer time for orders 
than they did before you had those restrictions >— 
Yes, because we have a certain number of hands 
which we think sufficient for our ordinary business, 
and we often are in a position that we cannot get 
hands. It is a very difficult thing to get sufficient 
hands to carry on our business, and: in any little extra 


‘push we are inconvenienced simply through being 


prevented working an hour or so laie. 

5461. Is it._possible for you to apply a little more of 
that pressure on your customers to get them to give 
you more time ?—The difficulty arises here ; of course 
as tradesmen we are compelled to be as anxious as we 
Our expenses are exceed- 
ingly heavy. We do not care about telling our cus- 


tomers that we have got more than we can do, because, 


they will go somewhere else, where they: can do it 
for them in time, so that we are naturally anxious to 
oblige them. They do not always feel disposed to 
disappoint themselves because we may just at the 
moment have a little extra pressure. But I think it 
might be remedied if the matter was simplified, by 
your either giving the power into the magistrates’ 
hands the same as in the case of licensed victuallers. 
If they want to keep over a few hours later at night 
they simply have to go before a magistrate and get his 
permit, and the thing is ended. 


5462. Supposing the law was to apply alike uni-, 


versally to workshops and factories, and no modifica- 
tion were to be allowed to work overtime, would you 


‘not be able to put a pressure upon your customers to 


make them give you longer time for their orders, and 
to make them comply with such a regulation ?—Pos- 
sibly, if it was a known thing ; if the thing was settled 
that we could work our people only so many hours a 
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’ 


day. Tf our business was of that nature that we had 
got more orders than we could execute, we should 
simply have to cancel a certain amount. 

5463. Then the customers would have to fall in ?—~ 
They would have to fall in or go elsewhere, 

5464. If the law was alike with respect to all, they 
could not go elsewhere ?—Only you will understand 
that there might be three drapers or mantle-makers, and 
two out of three might, just at the moment, not be so 


pressed, and the customer might say, “I will not be 


“ disappointed, I shall go to Mr. B. if Mr. A. cannot 
“ oblige me.” 

5465. That would be equally the case now, would it 
not ?—It might tell just the same in both cases; but I 
think it could be remedied if the inspector could give 
us (I would rather have it in the magistrates’ power to 
give us) extra time occasionally when we require it. 
We cannot possibly wait three or four days, because 
during that time the time that we require is passed. 

5466. (Chairman.) We quite understand that when 
the season or any other cause brings a pressure of 
work upon you, you desire to avail yourselves of that 
indulgence which the law allows, and which the Secre- 
tary of State would allow, by some more speedy 
means ?—Just so; that is where we feel it is unjust 
and hard that we should have to disoblige our cus- 
tomers, because there is no desire at all to increase the 
hours of the young people. They are quite willing to 
work one or two hours more if they could get a holiday 


‘at some future time; and we should be equally happy 


. 


to meet them, because that would answer our purpose. 

5467. (Mr. Brand.) Do you send out any work 
at all?—No, we do not. I ‘board my workpeople 
and lodge them, so that makes a difference. We 
have to keep them Sundays, holidays, and in times of 
illness. 

5468. (Chairman.) Is it customary in this part 
of the country, for people in your business to lodge 
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your workpeople ?>—It is mixed, there are some do 
and some do not. In our particular class of business 
I think they generally do, 

5469. What you may call the better class of busi- 
ness f-—Yes. 

5470. If you have no other point we quite under- 
stand those which you have put ?—TI think the two 
points that we wish particularly to press, are, that 
the hours as they are at present we are perfectly 
satisfied with, but supposing they were from 7 to 7 
we should strongly oppose it, because they would be 
entirely out of the question. We could not get our 
class of people to come at anything like that time in 
the morning, and with regard to the application for 
an extension of time, we should be very glad if it was 


simplified so that we could get it locally instead of 


having to go to London. Occasionally it might be 
two or three times during the season that we might 
want it, or it might not. 

5471. (To Mr. Brown.) Have you anything to 
state in addition to what Mr. Howe has mentioned? 
—I have nothing to add to what Mr. Howe has said. 

5472. (Mr. Brand.) Is your busy time always the 
same time of year?—Yes, just about the same time, 
a little before this time, April, May, and June, and 
October, and November, and part of December. 

5473. (Chairman.) The fact is that your case is 
that of so very many in London, and we have had the 
same case made by so many others, that it is un- 
necessary to ask each to repeat the evidence, but we 
will take care that it is well considered. 

(Mr. Howe.) I think that the London people have 
an advantage that we have not, namely, that they are 
on the spot and can get permission in a shorter time 
than we in the provincial towns can. I wish the 
Commission to understand that we push that matter 
very earnestly, and we hope that there may be some 
remedy for the present inconvenient form it is now in. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


JAMES SCATTERGOOD, HsqQ., examined. 


5474. (Chairman.) Do you belong to the Patent 
Nut and Bolt Company of West Bromwich ?—I 
belong to the Patent Nut and Bolt Company at Bir- 
mingham, West Bromwich, and Newport, South 
Wales. I represent four works. The managing 
director is Mr. Keen, and I am manager of our 
works at West Bromwich. We employ unitedly about, 
3,200 people, including about 300 half-timers and 800 
women, and I am manager of the works where we 
employ about 800. 

5475. Perhaps you will read to the Commission the 
statement which you have drawn up ?—Since I sent 
in this statement to you I have observed the evidence 
which has been given by others, especially on the 
matter of education, and that is a subject on which 
I have been interested now for some 25 years. I ama 
member of the school board in our town, and I have 
had special facilities for working this question, repre- 
senting one of the largest works in the town as the 
manager, and as a member of the school board too, so 
that anything that has taken place at the board I have 
been able to deal with on the spot, and have been able 
to apply it in our own works. The statement that 
I prepared, without having any thought of being 
called upon, was this. My statistics apply to our 
West Bromwich Works; but although the figures 
which I have here refer to the West Bromwich Works 
only, I can answer questions respecting any other 
works at the same time. There are employed in West 
Bromwich about 365 half-timers, and of these in ordi- 
nary times we employ at these works about 150 or 
three-sevenths of the whole. ‘The proper employment 
of these children concerns three different parties: 1st. 
The parents of the children. 2nd. ‘The employer of 
such children, 38rd. The schoolmaster. Each of these 
parties has his duties to perform, and the supervison of 
the three devolves upon the school board and the Fac- 
tory Act inspector unitedly. 1st. It is the duty of the 
parent to see that his child is sent to school half-time. 


2nd. It is the duty of the employer to see that instead 
of this it does not come to work more than half-time. 
3rd. If absent from school it is the duty of the school- 
master to report this to the employer by filling up the 
school attendance book weekly. The present Act is not 
framed for the effectual working of this scheme to the 
advantage of all parties as it ought toand might be; 
and this leads me to say that if the Act. were properly 
framed and worked it would be an advantage to parents 
and employers, to schoolmasters and children. Ist. To 
parents, because employers are by the Act indirectly 
compelled to engage half-timers, and this enables the 
parent to send his child to work at 8 years of age, 
whereas before the introduction of the Act no em- 
ployer would engage half-timers, and these children 
were of necessity kept at home until they were, say, 
10 to 11 years old, as only at this age were they able 
to work effectively for 10 consecutive hours. 2nd. To 
the employer, as it enables him before he has exhausted 
one relay to send in his second, and so two half-timers 
of 9 years of age each should do more work in nine 
hours (the present day) than one full timer of 11 
years of age. 3rd. To the schoolmaster, as it compels 
children to attend school regularly eight half years 
from 5 to 18, leaving at 13, instead of irregularly until 
they are 10 or 11, and then leaving altogether. 4th. To 
the child, as he is compelled to learn what he would not 
learn were he not compelled: to retain by practice 
until he is 18 what, under the old system, he had 
partially or wholly lost. by this time. The above is 
the theory of the Act. In practice all parties suffer, 
and in what respect the Act could be improved I pur- 
pose to show you in a few words. Ist. The present 
Act allows a parent the option of sending his boy to 
work alternate mornings one week and afternoons 
another, or on mornings in every week. But this is an 
inequality from which some employers and all the 
children so engaged are constantly suffering. The boy 
who works every morning suffers—(a@.) By being 
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compelled to rise at 5.30 or 5.45 a.m. to reach his work 


by 6 a.m., and allowing half hour for breakfast, then 
toils until 1 p.m. equal to six and a half hours or two- 
thirds, and not half of the present day. (6.) He at- 
tends school afternoons only in this exhausted state, 
and so loses in his education for want of energy. (¢.) 
As the same subjects are not taught mornings and 
afternoons, he misses altogether those subjects taught 
mornings only. The employers whose business will 
not admit of the men working afternoon without boys, 
suffer—(a.) From a scarcity of boys between the 
ages of 13 and 14 to work full time. (b.) From the 
difficulty of inducing parents to send their children 
to work alternate weeks on mornings and afternoons, 
when elsewhere they can work mornings only, in 


other words, they refuse to work half-time when they | 


can work two-third time. To illustrate this case I 
show you under-mentioned how the matter operates 
against such employers as require children the whole 


day. Engaged mornings and afternoons alternately 
the boy works :— 
’ Lider id 
Ist. week six and a half hours for six days, 
39 hours at 14d. = - 5 4 103 
2nd week, three hours for five days, 15 
hours at 1}d. - - - 1 103 
0; +69 
Working each week morning only :— ; 
©. 98. a. 
lst week, six and half hours for six days, 
39 hours at 14d. - - - 0 4 103 
2nd week, six and half hours for six days, 
39 hours at 14d. - - - 0 4 103 
2 i ei 


Difference, 3s. in 14 days against alternate morn- 
ing and afternoon working. Those employers who 
must have half-time labour mornings and afternoons 
cannot rectify this difficulty, but. they who employ 
one boy mornings only can, as they are at liberty to 
engage two boys; and unless this is done the time will 
come when the present sufferers will have to pay as 
much to a boy for working three hours as is paid by 
other competitors for this half-time labour for six and 
a half hours, the alternative being that they must close 
their works at noon. In addition to this we in par- 
ticular suffer in the following ways: If a boy is 
engaged at these works he is compelled to attend 
school mornings and afternoons alternately, and in 
order that this may be done we supply to the school- 
master of each school where our boys attend, alter- 
nately, post cards stamped and addressed, of which 
underwritten is a copy :— 


Form A. 


To 
The Patent Nut & Bolt Co., Ld., 


Stour Valley Works, 
West Bromwich. 


School, 187 


I beg to inform you that the under-men- 
tioned Children have not attended School this 
M A 


Employed by 


Boys. 


Yours respectfully, 


A boy failing to attend is reported by the master, and 
on presenting himself at these works the next morn- 
ing, instead of being allowed to work he is sent back 
with this letter :— ie 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


. Form B. 
Tur Parent Nur & Bor Co, Luurep. 
Stour Valley Works, 
pa West Bromwich, — 


187 . 
To the Schoolmaster of Schools. _ 
Dear Sir, 
The bearer 


is reported ‘by you as’ having absented himself 

' from school on the morning, afternoon, of the 
‘inst. when he has made up the time,» 

thus lost, please fill up and sign the form under- 
“neath, and oblige, i 


Yours truly, Seyi 
For the Patent Nut & Bolt Co, 


i 


And when he has’ made up the time lost, the master 
signs the following form, which is presented to the 
timekeeper, and he is allowed to work :— 


Form C. 


To the Patent Nut & Bolt Co. 
' Gentlemen, . 


The boy above, referred to has now 
made up the time he had lost on the day above 
named. a 


Yours truly, 


Remarks : 


This method properly worked compels every. boy to 
attend school, because if he absents himself one half 
day he cannot work until the time is made up, and on 
Saturday night the parent discovers and corrects the 
irregularity. But from this we suffer,-as, finding out, as 
children or parents will do, that we are more strict, than 
some other houses, children leave us to go elsewhere, so 
that if we do not compel our children to go to school we 
are, with so many engaged ever liable to prosecution, 
and if we attempt to compel them to attend school to 
make up lost time before they are allowed to work 
again they simply leave us to go elsewhere. The forms 
devised by me and marked A., B., C., are in my opinion 
a cure fornon-attendance at school... The sub-inspector 
as I believe commended them to Mr. Baker, Her Ma- 
jesty’s inspector of factories, and I am of opinion that 
if introduced by all employers benefit would arise 
from their adoption. In practice we find that with the 
exception of about two schools. out of 13 the cards are 
sent to us promptly, as the teachers see the advantage 
of them, and I should suggest that these or similar 
forms to answer the same purpose should be supplied 
‘by each employer, and that the schoolmaster should be 
compelled to advise the employer on the first case of 
absence. This. is reasonable, as no one can be more 
interested in the regular attendance of his children at 
school than the master himself. ‘This method does 
not, neither is it intended, to supersede the weekly 
book, but its daily use tends to make the weekly book 
show a regular attendance except in case of illness. 
The weekly book gives information of absence too 
late for any practical use, as if a boy plays truant on 
each of the six mornings of any one week it is not 


.shown by the weekly book until Friday in that week. 


He cannot be allowed to work, but must attend school 


~all the next week, and because of the: possibility of 


this and other cases, extra boys have tojbe employed 
at-large manufactories to provide. for such contin- 
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‘gencies as these. But the daily report obviates the 
Joss arising from these conditions. I would also suggest 
that the schoolmaster and the employer should each 
make a weekly return to the Factory Act inspector of 
the attendance of half-timers, and this would very 
materially assist all parties concerned. The school 
board officer should be allowed to take a copy of this 
document for his guidance in looking up absentees, 
unless there are imperative reasons to the contrary, I 
should suggest that the Workshops Act and Factory 
‘Act be assimilated, and in hours of work and at- 
tendance at school made uniform, as the want of uni- 
formity tends to place the advantage in the hands of 
those who do not see that they are interested in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act. In large establish- 
ments where all must conform to one law, there is not 
much risk of the Act being violated, but in a shop 
where there are two men and one or two boys only 
employed collusion to defeat the Act is possible and 
concealment of the fact is easy. 

5476. I would ask you whether the provision of the 
Textile Factory Act of 1874 in this respect would 
“meet with your approval. It is briefly to this effect, 
that the half-timers must attend school either in alter- 
nate weeks morning and evening, or on alternate days 
the whole time ?—I should object to both, because a 
boy is not able to work morning and afternoon for 
64 hours in any of our trades. He may be, perhaps, 
in a textile factory; that I would not dispute; but 
our labour is too exhausting for a boy of 10 or 11 to 
work through the whole day for a whole week together. 

5477. I fear I have not made myself clear. Under 
the Act of 1874 a boy up to the age of 14 or 13, as the 
case may be, must attend school on the one half of 
every day either morning or evening, so that if he 
attends school every day in one week in the morning, 
in the second week he would attend every day school 
in the afternoon ?—That is exactly what I contend for, 

5478. Or if it is preferred, if in some trades it is 
more convenient, he attends work one day and school 
the other ; that is called the alternate day system ?—I 
see the point, but that would not suit us. We should 
elect to take the first, and then if surrounded by others 
- on the opposite system we should suffer. In any Act 
of Parliament I think there ought to be uniformity as 
far as possible, because that puts all on the same basis.’ 

5479. But it turns out that in some employments 
the morning and afternoon half-time is unworkable ?— 
Yes, that may be so. I know there are exceptions. 
For instance, boy of 11 is a full timer in some textile 
manufactures, or he was so previous to the Act of 
1874. There was one exception, silk-throwing. ~ 

5480. You may take it from me that after the Ist 
January 1876 every lad employed in any textile factory 
must come under those regulations ?—Precisely so. I 
ought to have said that previous to 1874 a boy was a 
full timer at 11. In all other departments of that 
business he was not a full timer till 13, showing that 
there are exceptions with which we are acquainted. 
But, speaking of the iron trade, I cannot imagine any 
case where it would be more convenient to work 
alternate days than it is to work mornings and after- 
noons alternate weeks. 

_ 6481. (Mr. Brand.) There are some trades in which 
the process is continuous, where, of course, they can- 
not adopt the half-time system, and the Act of 1874 
would give them the option of working on the alter- 
nate day system ?—I represent the continuous process 
and five other trades. ~-We-make-at Spon Lane about 
8,000 tons of iron by the continuous process, and we 
work up there into railway fastenings about 12,000 
tons per annum. At our other works we make 20,000 
tons, and work up 16,000 tons. Our works never 
stop from January to December, but the alternate day 
system would not suit us. We work a double set of 
hands at Spon Lane; we cast about 100 tons of work 
per week, 
5482. (Chairman.) To what extent do you take 
advantage of the power to keep boys over 13 all night ? 
-—-We work boys of 13 in the iron works-all night, but 
they are full timers only in what we call the factory. 
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We divide our ‘works into the forge and factory re- 
spectively and in the division we call the factory we 
never work those who are 13 after 6 o’clock, we cannot 
by the Act. 

5483. Do you take advantage of your power in your 
blast furnace part ?—No ; it isin the forge and the 
rolling mills that we take advantage of it. 

5484. In your mills you do take advantage of your 
power to work boys over 13 during the night ?—Yes, 
from 13 and upwards. TI have read the evidence that 
has been given by some iron masters before you, where 
they speak of boys being’ scarce and of boys being put 
to puddle under 13, which is an utter absurdity, because 
an underhand puddler, as he is technically called, could 
not do the work required of him until he is 16 or 17. 
I daresay the evidence those gentlemen gave applies to 
the time when they were boys, and most df the iron 
used was cold blast. In former times cold blast iron 
only was puddled, and it was puddled much more easily 
than hot, blast, and then a man with a boy of, perhaps, 
12 or 18 could get out his day’s work in nine hours, we 
will say, going to extremes. Now, with hot blast and 
cold blast iron mixed, a puddler with an underhand 
of 16 or 17 years cannot get out his work under 10 
or 11 hours, and a boy of 13 or under 13 would be of 
no service whatever to him, except as a supernumerary, 
simply raising his door, carrying his tools, his rabble, 
or staffs, or work of that kind. To that extent he 
would be employed, but to pay that boy would be 
waste of money, because the underhand is already paid 
to do the work. 

5485. Is the supply of boys plentiful in your dis- 
trict >—No. I am able to give you some evidence 
upon that point. The general impression is that the 
introduction of the Factory Act has made juvenile 
labour scarce, but the evidence does not warrant anyone 
in making this statement. It is not the Factory Act 
which has rendered boy labour scarce, this was done 
by the extremely good trade in 1872, 1873, and 1874 
which was concurrent with the introduction of the 
nine hours system. From the introduction of the Act 
of 1868 until 1871 boy labour was plentiful. We can- 
not suppose that those children are dead; they are as 
plentiful now, that is, they exist, but they do not 
exist for our service. When the nine hour move- 
ment was introduced it had this effect on the manu- 
facturers, it stimulated them to put boys of 16 and 
17 to the work that had been done by men, and 
following up the 16 and 17 with the labour of boys 
of 18 and 14; and as we were then unable to re- 


‘place those of 13 or 14 by others of this age, half- 


time labour was introduced. But the two facts are 
confused, and [ shall be able to show you from 
statistics that my statement is correct. For instance, 
in 1868 the Act allowed us to work a boy as 13 
who was only 11; then we had eight half-timers on 
our works. In 1869 we were allowed to work them 
at 12 as 13, and then we had one half-timer, showing 
that the supply was ample. In 1870 the Act came 
into full force, 13 as 13, and then we had only one boy 
under 13. Mr. Blenkinsopp will’ recollect that I was 
the first to introduce half-time labour in our town, and 
that with great difficulty, because the boys would not go 
alternately to work and school. I offered to find clothes 
in order to get one to go to school, but I could not ; he 
gave notice and left, and he was the only one that we 
had. In the year 1871, when the Act had been of 
course in full force one year, we had abundance of labour 
at 13. But now for the proof of my statement; on 
the 1st of January 1872 the nine hours movement 
became general throughout Great Britain, or at any 
rate throughout Kngland; the nine hours movement 
was nominally agreed to in August or September after 
the cessation of the Newcastle strike ; but it was really 
te take effect upon the Ist of January 1872. It did 
take effect then, and concurrently with that there was 
extremely good trade, and so scarce were boys of 13 
that it necessitated our doing without boys altogether in 
one department. In 1868 we had eight, in 1869 one, 
in 1870 one, and in 1871 none at all; but in 1872 
T set on 102 half-timers, which shows at once that it 
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was the nine hours movement, and not the Factory 
Act, which brought about the half-time system, and 
rendered boys of 18 scarce. In 1872 we had 102, in 
1878 194, and in 1874 111. This year we have not so 
many, as trade is not quite'so good. But you see from 
my statement, I think, that. all this scarcity of labour 
has arisen with the nine hours movement, and the 
concurrent good trade. I donot think that boys will 
be plentiful again to. any great extent. For ourselves, 
we have had great difficulty in dealing with it, but we 
have braced ourselves up to it, and we invent machi- 
nery to supersede boys as far as possible. We have 
superseded a number within the last year. We have 
introduced machinery ‘enabling us to supersede men 
and substituting boys, and that draws on those boys 
again, but the work is easy and the boys come. 

5486. Without additional expense >—Yes, with less 
expense, because instead of having a man at perhaps 
3s. 6d. or 4s. day, a boy does the work for 2s. A 
man strikes upon a bolt, say, 20 blows in half a minute. 
We have adapted a machine which strikes about 400 
blows a minute, and a boy takes the article upon which 
aman used to strike 20 blows a minute, introduces it 
into the machine, and it receives 200 blows in half 
the time. That man would have about 4s. a day, 
whereas the boy has 2s., and that pays for our machi- 
nery; 4nd so it is with everything of that kind. 

5487. Will you explain a little more fully your 
very good system of certificates?—That system I 
have shown to Mr. Blenkinsopp, and I believe he has 
‘brought it before the. notice of Mr. Baker, and I beg 
to state that if that system were followed, it is‘im- 
possible for any half-time boy to play truant from 
school without instant detection. A post ecard is first 
sent to us by the schoolmaster, and a boy is reported 
absent, but then from that very good system we suffer 
immensely. We employ aman who does little but 
look after half-timers, and these are all followed up 
closely, and the consequence is that boys who are 
subject to the operation of that post card and conse- 
quent circular, simply give us notice and leave, going 
elsewhere where they are not so rigidly looked after. 
We are in this position by the introduction of that 
which is a cure in my opinion for irregularity at 
school, that if we do not adopt that system we render 
ourselves liable to unpleasantness and perhaps pro- 
secution from Mr. Blenkinsopp, and if we do use it 
we empty our shops. If such a system were com- 
pulsory throughout the kingdom all would be treated 
alike, all would have fair play, and it would be an 
advantage to the children, the parents, ‘and the em- 
ployers too. This method does not, neither is it in- 
‘tended, to supersede the weekly book. The weekly 
book is a book. we haye to supply for the attendance 
of children to be marked up at school, but that weekly 
book is of no service whatever to us, because with so 
large a number of children it is possible that we may 
have 20 absentees on one day, and if we do not know 
that the next morning, but must wait until the end of 
the week, and we have 20. absent, not the same 20, 
but, 20 every half day, then we should have to employ 
_170 the next week instead of 150, and where are we 
to get them from at an hours notice? We ought to 
know early, because those 20 must make up their time 
at school, and by introducing the post card system we 
know at once. The matter is rectified after the half 
day, and knowing that they will be met at the works 
with these cards absence seldom occurs. At one 
school I may say, where the average attendance is 
about 250, and our half-timers about 25 of their num- 
ber, only eight post cards have been used since their 
introduction in December last, the boys attend regu- 
larly, fearing the consequences. 

5488. But then you say that owing to the operation 
of those post cards many boys leave your employ ?>—Yes, 
they go to our neighbours, and assign this as the reason, 
because they, are looked up so much by us. I have no 
doubt. that Mr. Blenkinsopp will confirm what I say if 
appealed to on that matter. I would also suggest that 
‘the schoolmaster and the employer should each make 
areturn to the Factory Act inspector of the weekly 
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attendance of half-timers,and this would very materially 
assist all parties concerned. The school board officer 
should be allowed to take a copy of this document for 
his guidance in looking up absentees. My meaning 
there is that supposing we have 25 boys at any one 
school, the schoolmaster shall make a weekly return to 
the Factory Act inspector of the attendance of each of © 
those 25 boys, and we, the employers, by the same 
law shall also be compelled to make a return of the 
attendance of those children. In that case the two 
returns on the Monday morning would be presented to 
Mr. Blenkinsopp, and the one would check the other ; 
the employer who was careless would be brought up by 
the schoolmaster’s report, and the schoolmaster who was 
careless would be reported by the employer. The 
inspectors then, instead of being, as they are now 
largely, detective officers, would cease to occupy that 
position, because the irregularity would be pointed out 
to them. ‘They have now to find out, for instance, 
whether we employ boys, and then they want to know 
whether the 25 boys in our establishment have attended 
school regularly. The custom, of the inspector is to 
come and ask for the school book, and if that is note 
properly filled up he wants to know whether the lost 
time has been made up ; whereas on my plan he would 
have this pointed out to him without leaving home. 
5489. That system would be simple, and no doubt 
effectual ; but would it not be somewhat difficult where 
you had small employers, possibly very illiterate them- 
selves, and to whom really any work of preparing re- 
turns would be almost impossible >—I do not think so 
for this reason ;. you never find a man in business who 
is not able to take care of himself and make a profit. 
If you went to one of those very small employers and 
tried to get an extra two and half per cent. off him he 
would yery soon be able to make a calculation showing 
you that he could not make an allowance Any man 
who is capable of conducting a business has no right to 
have assumed on his-behbalf that he is unable to make 
a simple-return-of the attendance of a boy or two. 
5490. (Mr. Brand.) Your premise is not quite 
sound, because it is not everybody who makes a profit ? 
—Perhaps not; but those little employers generally 
do. But in any case it should not be assumed that 
they are able to do it, because printed forms could 


readily be supplied, and if supplied it would be very 


easy for them to mark them, because it would be 
done at any rate in the illiterates’ alphabet. It would 
consist of crosses. If they were present there would 
be a cross and if they were absent there would be a 
blank ; anyone could fill ipa return like that, however 
illiterate he might be. It is from these causes that 
large manufacturers suffer. You would not get a case 
of violation of the Factory Act probably in all the large 
manufactories in Birmingham and the district. It is 
in the small places where concealment is easy that 
these things are done not where there are so many 
that it would be an impossibility, or next to an impos- 
sibility, to do anything of the kind. As I have heard 
the evidence about the home work I may state that I 
once was in a trade where we had to suffer severely 
for what we called garret competition. On this system 


‘aman takes out a piece of work and does it at home. 


I know that he supplied articles at 8s. each that we 
could not get done in the shop under 21s., simply 
because he was able to take it home to his wife and 
children and have them work at any time they pleased. | 
It is in the small workshops where the mischief is 
generally done. 

5491. With respect to the two shifts, do you change 
your boys while the work is going on ?—No, we do 
not. We commence at 6 in the morning and work till 
half past 8 with one set, we then resume at 9 and 
work till 1; that is the morning set; the other set 
comes on at 2 and works till 5. We have three hours 
in the afternoon and six and a half in the morning ; 


then the afternoon set of this week becomes the 


morning set of next and works six and a half hours, 
It is impossible to advance education so long as boys 
are allowed to work mornings only, because in West 
Bromwich, for instance, many of our boys come two 
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miles and they must be out of bed soon after 5 o’clock 
to be at work at 6 a.m., and then if a boy works till 1 and 
goes home to dress he is asleep in the school in the after- 
noon ; whereas if he were allowed to go to school in the 
mornings in the next week he would lie in bed till 
8 or half past, and so would refresh himself, and he 
would work in the afternoon and would have the 
shorter time of three hours instead of six and a half. 
In fact the half-time system now is a misnomer, it is 
not half-time at all, but two third and one third. 

5492. Do you think from what you know that 
throughout the whole district it would be possible for 
manufacturers to obtain such a supply of children as 
to enable them to employ in every case double sets ?— 
Yes, I am certain of it as to half-timers because we 
employ three sevenths, we have no difficulty in getting 
them, and if we who have the command of one-half 
get them easily, the remainder should not have any 
difficulty at all. There are one or two other points 
to which I should like to call the attention of the 
Commission. 

5493. (Chairman.) Then there is no point in the 
Act of 1874 which would be inconvenient to you. 
You do not want to work more than four and a half 
hours continuously ?—No. 

5494. And you do not want to make more than 564 
hours in the week ?—No. 

' 5495. You approve of the half-time system morning 
and afternoon alternately ?—Yes, exactly. 

5496. And™“you work between 6 and 6 ?—Yes, 
between 6 and 6 nominally, but really between 6 and 
5. I have heard it stated in this room that in the Act 
under which we work no provision is made for over- 
time, but that was incorrect ; the gentleman who said 
that should bear in mind that by closing at 5 we can 
of course work an hour every night, and we could 
thus make a day over in a fortnight. I have a word 
to say on the doctor’s certificates. I have very care- 
fully read the evidence which has been adduced in this 
room very much to the prejudice of the doctors; but I 
think it would be a mistake if the Commission were to 
alter the present arrangement, because if any one of 
us were ill we depend upon the doctor. Our army 
and navy are passed by the doctor ; and for half-timers 
the doctor is serviceable, because, as I understand it, 
the object of the Act is not only to prevent physical 
deterioration, but rather to improve the present race of 
Englishmen; but if the doctor were to be set aside, 
cripples, or children diseased if 13 according to the 
registrar’s certificate could be allowed to work, all 
that the Act was originally intended to obviate would 
be re-introduced. JI admit it is quite possible for the 
doctor to make a mistake in the age of a boy, but, as I 
understand it, if a boy were physically very strong he 
was allowed to pass him although only 12 and I think 
that is what ought to be allowed, because there are 
some boys stronger at 12 than others at 15. I have 
had our certificates carefully gone through, and I find 
that we have had 466 certificates signed, and out of 
the 466 signed by the doctor we have had two cancel- 
led by a baptismal certificate, proving that the boy was 
not 13 although in the doctor’s opinion he was phy- 
sically able to do his work; with much has been said 
against, but I think more can be said in favour of the 
continuation of the doctor’s certificate, and especially 
in those districts where there are many accidents, and 
where boys might be brought on to work before they 
were really able to resume work. 

5497. In a district where there are many accidents 
would a boy have to be certifiedas fit to resume work 
after an accident ?—We never take them before the 
doctor after an accident. The question has never been 
raised. : 

5498. I understood: you to say that the surgeon’s 
certificates were very valuable if only as regards the 
fitness of a boy to return to work after an accident, 
but then it is not necessary to take him to the doctor? 
—I did not say that ; but, of course, it is a very clever 
turning of the argument. My argument was this, 
that if the doctor were set aside altogether there would 
be many who were physically unable to work pro- 
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bably put to work ; and in districts where there are J- mere cs 


many accidents they would be brought to work pro- 
bably before they were ready ; but it is a defect in the 
Act which might be remedied. It might read, for 
instance, that all those suffering from accident should 
be re-presented to the doctor before they resume work ; 
that, in fact, is never done. , 

5499, I had no intention of turning your evidence 
to any purpose that you had not intended, because I 
understand the purport of your evidence to be this, 
that if you dispense with the surgical certificate, it 
being a part of the emolument of the doctor, you might 


not have a sutlicient number of doctors for the other: 


business for which they are required; is that your 
meaning ?—No; I have’ seen it stated in the evidence 
of one gentleman, but I cannot give his name, that the 
doctor’s certificate was worthless. I believe that the 
magistrates sometimes experience a difficulty of this 
kind: a boy is certified as 13 years of age by the doctor 
of the factory, and perhaps the Factory Act inspector 
has reason to suppose that he is not 18, and he orders 
the parent to produce the baptismal certificate or the 
registrar’s certificate ; if it turns out that the boy is not 
18, his certificate is cancelled, and the boy is compelled 
to go to school half-time till he is 18. Some say that 
the doctor’s certificate is worthless and would set him 
aside altogether. I say that I would not set the doctor 
aside, but continue his services, because although he 
may now and then certify that a boy is 13 who really 
is not, he prevents many working who are too weak to 
work at 13, although they are 13; by the law he can 
prevent a boy of 16 working at the mills if he certifies 
that he is physically unable to do the work. 

5500. I do not think it has been stated to the Com- 
mission that the surgical certificate is altogether worth- 
less. I think it has been stated that in many cases it 
is, and that the sub-inspector has frequently to reject 
boys that have been passed as of the statutory age, 
and further, that to many small employers it would be 
very burdensome and troublesome that the surgeon 
should be called in to examine a boy before he is 
allowed to go to work; but at present, in workshops 
he is not required to do so ?—It would be troublesome, 
no doubt; but still it is a trouble which should be 
entailed upon those who wish to work his labour, 
because that labour is by those means diverted from 
others who would work it legitimately. 

5501. But supposing there be found a way of insur- 
ing the boy being of the proper age before he goes to 
work, I suppose you would not insist upon any certifi- 
cate that might be burdensome ?>—My proposition is 
that the boy before he starts to work, before he has any 
employment, or when seeking his first situation, shall 
carry the certificate of the registrar, or his baptismal 
certificate, give this to his first employer, who shall 
receive it from him, and he would then know the exact 
age of the boy that he is about to engage, and when 
he leaves his situation the employer shall produce 
him the original certificate, or if lost shall provide him 
with another at his cost, the ‘boy would carry his 
certificate with him until he was 13, and required it no 
longer, and if that were done, it would be an improve- 
ment; but every boy before commencing his work 
should hand his certificate to his employer, and the 
parents then would not object to find it, but would be 
very glad to pay for it to start with, although they 
would have a very great objection to buy it after 
the boy had started. I think it was Mr. Johnson the 
sub-inspector of factories who suggested the certifi- 
cate should be 6d. instead of 1s. as now, and this 
would be an advantage. Then I should like to say 
that in all prosecutions (for this is one of the weakest 
points in the Act in my opinion) the father and 
not the mother should be compelled to appear. I 
believe that if the fathers were compelled to appear 
one half the present evils would be cured, for this 
reason, that the father mixes more in public than 
the mother does, and consequently he is more sensitive 
to the shame that follows a magisterial prosecution. 
Further, the father in some cases would have to lose 
more money by appearing before the magistrate to 
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| J. Scattergood, defend his case in one morning than the boy would 


gain in a week, and he would be very careful how he 
allowed his boy to go to work. As. it is a number of 
boys are allowed to go to work ; they are summoned by 
the school board, and they are prosecuted, but the mother 
pays the 5s. fine, and they go away to work again, 
They think it is a profitable investment, even if they 
are prosecuted. I can show you readily how that is. 
A boy comes to work, and he obtains 8s. per week in 
an iron works, or 1s. 8d. per turn; you prosecute the 
parent, this cannot practically be repeated in less than 
three months. The boy gets 4/. 16s. in that time, and 
he pays 5s. for getting out of it ; so that his father is a 
gainer to the extent of about 4/. 11s. Then the father not 
having to appear before the magistrates, feels no shame, 
because it is all done by the mother and the child, 
when the father is compelled to appear a warrant is taken 
out ; but by law any one can represent the child, and 
so the father, seldom or never goes before the magis- 
trate. I do not wish to do away with the weekly 
book ; it should be retained as a permanent record, but 
beyond being a record it is entirely useless to well- 
regulated works. I cannot lay too much stress upon 
what I said about the. position of the schoolmaster 
being compelled to make the returns, because it would 
reduce by 50 per cent. the work of the factory in- 
spectors, they would be able to sit at home and inspect 
the factories returns were made so far as half-timers 
were concerned, but, of course, no further than that. 
Questions have been discussed here also with reference 
to the age of half-timers, or. rather, the age at which 
children should be half-timers. . I have drawn out a 
summary, it is really a census of our works taken some 
18 months ago for educational purposes. We have 
no objection to the age of half-timers being raised, but 
I think it might be hard upon others. For example, 
when this census was taken in December 1873 we had 
one boy at 8 years of age, we had six at 9 years of age, 
25 at 10 years of age, 43 at 11 years of age, 50 at 12, 
total half-timers 125 ; so that, practically, the age being 
raised to 10 would not affect us. But I should certainly 
suggest, as regards those who have lighter trades, that 
there be no alteration in that respect. At the same 
time we took an educational census of the works, and 
speaking first of males only, we found that between 8 
and 12 years of age 9} per cent. only were unable to 
read and write ; between 13 and 20, 384 per cent. 
were unable to read and write; between 21 and 34, 28 
per, cent.; between 35 and 71, 284th; the average 
of the whole works being 283 per cent. for males. 
With regard to females, to show how the Act, if 
altered, would affect us, we had them under 14, 12 
females; under 15, 12; under 16,11; under 17, 15; 
under 18, 16; under 19,6; under 20,4; under 21,7 ; 
making’ a total of 107, that 60 per cent. of the 
females were unable to read .or write between 14 and 
21, or just double the per-ceritage of males. 

5502: Is there any other point which you would 
wish to bring before the Commission ?—I should like 
to offer some observations with regard to the educa- 
tional, test which has been spoken of. I think I can 
supply you with some information which will be 
valuable in guiding the ‘Commission to a decision 
with reference to this matter. I may say that this 
is a subject in which personally I have taken great 
interest for some 25 years. I believe. that the evidence 
on this part of the subject is to this effect. Mr. Landon, 
representing 100 teachers in the Birmingham associa- 
tion, suggested that half-timers should be compelled to 
pass the 3rd Standard before leaving school, and stated 
that no child should have any difficulty in passing the 
3rd Standard at 10. From West Bromwich (that is 
our own district) the deputation suggested that no 
half-timers should be under 11, that they should have 
passed the 3rd Standard, that no full timers should 
be under 14, and that they should have passed the 
6th Standard.., I shall be able to show that to intro- 
duce any measure of the kind it would be equivalent 
to shutting up nearly all the works in the kingdom at 
the present moment. 

5503. Do you mean literally of that: kind or to 
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that extent ?—Literally of every kind where half- 
timers and full timers are employed. My statisties, 
which I shall be happy to hand to you, are taken from 
the Government blue book. According to the report 
of the Committee of Council on Education, page xiy., 
it will be seen by the foot, note, that the number 
of children of the school age, that is, 8 and under 
18 as defined by the Education Act, is of boys — 
2,687,631, of girls 2,686,670, making a total of 
5,374,301, or 23 per cent. of the population. Deduct 
from those one-seventh or 767,757 for children in 
a better class of life who would abstain from at- 
tendance at primary schools. This leaves 4,606,544. 
The report goes on to say, assuming that each’ child 
goes to school for only 7 years out of the 10 of 
its school life, there ought to be in school under 
daily instruction 3,224,580. At page eight of the 
report it states that in the year ending August 1878, 
that is, the last report, there was school accommodation 
for 2,582,549 children, and that on the united registers 
of all the schools were 2,218,598 children. You will 
observe that this leaves unaccounted for about a 
million children. — 

5504. Out of which many may be attending un- 
certificated schools ?—Yes, some, but not to the extent 
now that they were, because ,of the action of the 
school boards (of which I think there are now about 
700), which has shut up largely those schools. Nearly 
all the inefficient schools are shut up by the action of 
the school board. That will not account for a very 
large proportion, but it may account for some. 

5505. If you lay stress upon that argument, the 
Commission have had important evidence upon this from 
the Education Department of the Privy Council ?— 
Exactly so, I should be most happy to be correeted to 
any extent, but those are their figures. 

5506. Of course what was the case years ago is not 
of first rate importance to the consideration of a measure 
to come into effect two years hence, because the Com- 
mission early recognised that it was a most important 
consideration where there was school accommodation 
available for the working population, and. they have 
had evidence that whereas at present boards haye been 
established for oniy.about one-half of the population, 
there will be by the middle of next year in every 
borough and parish in England, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, sufficient and suitable school accommodation ? 
—I should be quite willing to take that as an argument, 
but that will not affect my figures except to a certain 
extent. I should have shown that there were a million 
of children unaccounted for. Of those there would be 
under the age of seven 369,783, and between seven and 
eight years of age 270,000, or a total of 639,783 
of eight years and under, leaving between the ages 
of eight and 13, the half-time working age, 366,199 
children unaccounted for in any schools. at present. 
And if we are to wait until those children can pass the 
3rd Standard, who at present do not attend any school, 
when are we to commence work with them ? 

5507. I think, if I heard you correetly, you have not 
made allowance for the children that have hitherto been 
attending uncertificated schools ?—I am quite prepared 
to allow, I will say 300,000, of the 366,199. 

5508. Still that is after all but an assumption, and 
your argument is based upon the assumption that so 
large a proportion of the school going’ population are 
not getting instruction >—Exactly so, 

5609. But surely any such argument has not a very 
great effect when the educational condition of the 
community is in a state of such rapid transition, that 
whereas the boards have shut up a great many inefficient 
schools, by the middle of next year there will be ample 
schools with compulsory education being increased in 
every direction ?—Although I do not see why I should 
abandon these figures yet 1 am quite prepared toabandon 
them, and take the educational condition of the,country ~ 
as applied to those now under education.’ I am quite 
prepared to admit that to the extent that schools will be 
provided there will be accommodation. I should be very 
happy to fallin with your view of that question, reservin 
my own opinion of course. Dealing with the children 
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that-are under instruction, and have been so, I shall be 
able to show you that the educational test laid down 
will, notwithstanding my abandonment of that portion 
the argument, be an entire failure. 

5510. Then, again, I would remind you of this 
point, that this condition has been imposed by Parlia- 
ment upon all children attending textile factories, but 
it was only allowed to take effect after two years, so 
as to allow time for them to work up to that point. 
I think we may fairly assume that Parliament will 
not be more precipitate with the children in other 
employments, and that if any educational test is 
imposed it would only be prospective, giving time for 
all this fall complement of schools to have done their 
work ?— But even then that does not affect the 
question, because what we want, as I shall show you 
from the Government returns, is, superior teaching 
power and more of it. The deputations: say. that 
ehildren, half-timers, are to pass the 8rd Standard. If 
you will kindly allow me to proceed with my figures 
in the order in which I have arranged them, I shall 
be able to show you that full timers do not do that, 
and when they ask for half-timers to pass a: certain 
standard it is only asking for what they at present do 
not do. I will abandon the school provision. At page 
12 of the report it is stated that the children on the 
books were 2,218,598; there were on the registers 
1,847,216, and of these there -were under the age of 
seven 820,400; leaving above this age 1,398,198 chil- 
dren. Now upon these 1,398,198 the teachers exer- 
cised their efforts, with what result? Why 509,977 
did not make the necessary attendance to be examined, 
so that the 1,398,198, is reduced to 888,221 who, 
with ample school provision, did complete their at- 
tendances. So that you see we have first to get the 
children to school. Now we have the compulsory 
clauses, and we have the parents liable to punish- 
ment, but notwithstanding that, 500,000, or more than 
one-third. of the number, did not present themselves 
so as to make the necessary number of attendances. 
From these again the teachers struck off 135,953 as in 
their opinion I suppose not likely to pass, and for 
examination they presented only 752,268 children, and 
as my Lords Richmond and Sandon say, “we invite 
“¢ attention to these considerations, as these 752,268 
** represent the two and a half millions of children 
“ who ought to be found in school, and make the 
“* attendances so as to earn a grant.” A more serious 
state of things I cannot imagine, except the after part. 
With all the money we spend we only present 752,000 
children out of two and a half millions, they who 
advocate the educational test say that no half-timer 
should be under 11, and should pass the 3rd Standard. 
The evidence of Mr. Landon is that no boy should 
have any difficulty in passing the 3rd Standard. In 
Jast year’s report the united teachers of the kingdom 
‘presented over the age of 10, not in the 8rd Standard, 
but in the Ist, 45,649 children ; they presented. in the 
2nd Standard 90,712, and they presented in ‘the 3rd 
‘Standard 97,174, making a total of 233,535 children over 
10 to pass that examination, which the teachers stated 
to me, no child under-10 ought to find any difficulty in 
passing. But that 233,535 children represent nearly 
-one third of the school population. Out of the: 752,268 
children qualified for examination there should accord- 
ing to the report, page 12, have been presented in the 
3rd Standard 126,475 children. But instead of this 
you will find that there were presented 36,404 children 
only, or a falling off of 90,071, and those children, of 
course, had all been under education for years. Now 
if any child of 10 ought to pass the 3rd Standard 
without difficulty, why before all the gutter children 
‘are forced in are the teachers compelled for every 
two presented to keep back five (which is the fact 
of the case) of the really school goers. If they 
have to keep back two out of seven now, that is, 
for every two persons they keep back five of the 
school-going population, what is to be the result when 
the gutter children are all swept in too. I think 
with these facts within reach no such standard should 
be set up as could not be attained. The proposi- 
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tions. of the teachers have evidently been made without 
thought. 

5511. I may mention that a good many witnesses 
have suggested as a fairer and more. satisfactory stan- 
dard, that of school attendance, because they say that 
the continuous discipline in school is a better test of 
education than even being able to pass a standard ?— 
I may say that I was.a tutor in a training college in 
London 20 years ago, and that I am acquainted with 
most of the educational systems in the world. I have 
a personal acquaintance with the commissioner of edu- 
eation in America. I get his reports regularly, this is 
his last year’s report (producing the same). I know 
the German system, and other systems. Hducational 
matters have been a life study with me, and I know a 
little of the subjects of which I am speaking, and I 
should attach more importance to regular attendance 
at school than to acquirements such as have been laid 
down by the deputations, because I am certain, as I 
shall show you presently, that the standard set up, the 
8rd Standard for half-timers, and the 6th Standard for 
full timers, will not be reached in this country for 
many years to come. 

5512. The chairman of the Birmingham School 
Board suggested I think the 2nd Standard for half- 
timers, and the 4th Standard for full timers >—There is 
very much more force in that ; I should very fully agree 
with that. Another teacher said, that all full timers 
should be 14 years of age, and that they should have 
passed the 6th Standard. Now the Government report 
shows that there ought to have been presented out of 
752,268 children, 118,964 children in the 6th Standard. 
But instead of this there were presented 15,686 of the 
regular school-going population, and of these only 
8,959 passed in three subjects, carrying forward, 
supposing the system had been introduced, to the next 
and succeeding years 103,278, or for every boy that 
would be allowed to go to work at 13, 12 boys who would 
have to stay in the schools; and at the rate at which 
they have been presented in the 6th Standard at 13 it 
would take by calculation until they were over 20 years 
of age before they were full timers. So that I could 
easily imagine a mother saying to a child going to 
school, “ You shall have a pair of boots better than 
“ you have when your father becomes a full timer.” 
For they would, many of them, be married before 
they left school. 

55138. I think there is no doubt that many of those 
who have expressed a desire that comparatively high 
standard should be imposed are ambitious of this 
country not being behind other countries in her attain- 
ments, and one witness, Mr. Mundella, who is, some 
people think, an enthusiast upon the subject, gave us 
a very strange contrast between the educational con- 
dition of the factory people in England and those in 
Germany ?—I am acquainted with that. 

5514. We compared a large mill at Stockport where 
there has been a peculiarly efficient school board with 
a mill in Germany, and the contrast was very remark- 
able. This contrast is set forth is questions 2178 to 
2197, where he says a gentleman writing to him from 
Stockport states in his letter, “I sent you yesterday 
“ statistics of the state of education of 154 children 
‘and young persons. I classify them as follows :— 
« 99 half-timers, 55 full timers; of these 30 cannot 
“ write, 118 write wretchedly, 6 write moderately ; 45 
“ cannot do the simplest sum in arithmetic, 109 can 
“ do the first, second, or third rule ; 14 cannot read a 
“ line; 100 can read but very poorly; 40 can read 
“ well. Their religious knowledge is moderate” 
(Stockport is very famous for its Sunday schools), 
“‘ but their general knowledge is very poor indeed. It 
“ is in fact as a general rule gross ignorance. I find 
“ it generally admitted that the half-time education is 
“ most defective.’ Then he contrasts the education 
in Germany; he is asked at question 2185, “ Having 
“‘ given the results of the tests you applied yourself 
“ and got others to apply in the case of workers in 
“ England, will you give the Commission the results 
«‘ of similar inquiries which you made in Germany ? 
«“ —(A.) I may say that since. I had these inquiries 
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made in Saxony the new law of 1869 has come into 
“ operation. Previous to 1869 a child could go into 
“a. Saxon mill at 11 years of age, the limit is now 
“ 12 years of age. There is a uniform Jaw which was 
“ passed by the North German Confederation in 1869, 
& which makes 12 years the minimum age.” Then he 
puts ina paper showing the educational attainments 


of the working boys and girls employed in a large mill | 


there, representing the lowest class of artisan’s children, 
and he showed to the Commission, certainly, beautifully 
written copy-books without exception, and this large 
class were from 11 to 14 years of age. Then he pro- 
duced another set of papers, and he said, “ These are the 
“ results in the case of children of our stocking makers 
“in Germany, and not yet employed, tested by the 
“ authorities of the place; children of from seven to 
“ 10 years of age, all of them signing their names ; 


_ this is from a place in the Hartz mountains, a place 


“ called Pansa, a small village in which the population 
“ is engaged partly in agriculture and partly in domes- 
“ tic manufactures. (Q.) The education in that case 
“ rests upon the general law, not upon any special law 
“ applying to factory children ?—(A.) No, on the law 
“applying to the whole population. The general 
“ yesults are these, that every child when it reaches 
“ the age of 10 years writes very well, when it reaches 
“ the age of 14 it is good writing. The standard 
“‘ required is what is called fine writing, and these 
“‘ specimens are cut out of the copy-books of the 
“ children, being their specimens before they are al- 
“ lowed to be full timers; this is the proof writing of 
“ the child at the end of its school year, and I could 
“ send for a ton of the same character.” And he says 
that the agricultural population are quite as well edu- 
cated as those amongst the artisans. “The only 
“ difference between the artisan population and the 
“ rural population is this, that in Germany it has been 
“ found when those in the latter class come to serve 
their, soldier period, some of them have neglected 
“ to keep up their education and they are immediately 
¢ put to school again, the army is the university, so to 
“6 speak, of the working classes.” ‘Then he is asked at 
question 2197, “You have given us the standard of 
“ writing which a child has to pass before it becomes 
“ full timer, can you give us the standard of educa- 
“‘ tion in other respects, reading and so on >—(4.) As 
“ to reading, they are to read well; as to writing, the 
“ child has to write well from dictation ; then they go 
“« through a-course of arithmetic up to bills of parcels, 
“ including fractions, and decimals, geography, history, 
“ especially the history of the Fatherland, singing, 
“‘ gymnastics, and religion. (Q.) That would be fully 
“ up to Standard VI. of the Revised Code >—(A.) Yes, 
“ a good way beyond it, they laugh at our Standard VI. 
“ T sent our Standard VI. to our manager in Germany 
“ and asked him to submit it to Professor Bottcher, 
“ who was at that time the head of the Education 
“ Department in the town of Chemnitz, where our 
“ place of business is, and I asked him whether he was 
“ sure that all the Chemnitz children, about 9,000 odd, 
“ could pass that standard. The manager wrote me 
“ back, ‘ Professor Bottcher smiled when I showed him 


n 
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ra 


_“ © your 6th Standard, and said he thought there was 


“ not a child in the country who could not do that or 
“ ‘something better’” ?—My own_ experience, taken 
on the basis of 800 people that we have, is that agri- 
cultural labourers are better scholars than townsmen 
of the same class. 

5515. I merely wish to call your attention, as you 
have given so very much attention to the subject, to 
the evidence of those people who have recommended 
a standard which you think out of reach, that that 


standard is really very far within that which has for 


many years been attained in other countries which are 
competing with us in manufactures, that being the 
result of a general law reaching over a certain period ; 
and although it is not to be hoped that we should 
attain to it at once, yet still it may not be beyond 
our reach?—It is not my. desire, because my life 
contradicts. such a supposition, that we should 
have a low standard, but compulsory education has 
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been in force in Germany now for 200 years, more or 
less. 

5516. At all events, in this country that Mr. Mun- 
della spoke of it had been in force for 45 ?—I have 
certain information from the American Government 
written by a German ‘professor, and he shows that in 
some countries it has been for a longer time; but if 
any gentieman says that it is not more than 45, I 
should be quite agreeable to take that; and supposing 
it to be so, that is in vital statistics about a generation 
and a half, and such being the case, what should we 
be, for instance, in 45 years. 

5517. May we not put it in this way: that the ques- 
tion is, what you may expect a child to attain in the 
course of its educational period ?—Precisely so. My 
position is this: that all of a sudden in 1870, after the 
Commission went to ‘Germany, America, and other 
places to work up the education question, reports were 
brought home, and it was seen that we were far 
behind Germany ; we were not, that I am aware, 
behind any one else. I should admit that as a nation 
we are behind some of the eastern states of America, 
but we are far before all the western, some of the 
middle states, and all the southern states, too. With 
regard to education in America, the people are crying 
out for compulsion, about 8 or 10'states are now asking 
for it, and unless compulsion be really carried out, 
they fear they may be falling out of the race with 
ourselves. . 

5518. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But there is no compul- 
sion in any part. of America, is there ?—I am not 
aware that it is exercised in any part of America.* 
There are compulsory laws in many of the states, but 
they are not administered. But with ourselves education 
was left to voluntary effort previous to 1870. Now we 
have suddenly woke up to the importance of this ques- 
tion, some of our enthusiasts want to reach the position 
of Germany, which has-been the work of a generation 
and a half, all at.once; but we shall not reach it for 
some time; we cannot. Education,.so far as I know it, 
is a work of time, and a very slow work too. To give 
point to what I have said on the question of children 
being able to pass the 3rd Standard, I had occasion in 
some school board discussions which we were engaged 
in some time ago to get from the Government the 
details of one of their inspections which are not 
furnished with the report on the schools, and this is 
the substance. In one school with an average atten- 
dance of 92, the children were all presented in 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Standards, with the exception of four ; two 
were presented in the 4th and both failed ; two were 
presented in the 5th and one failed. In another school 
with an average attendance of 174 all the children were 
presented in the Ist, 2nd, and 38rd Standards with the 
exception of four, of whom three failed. In a third 
school with .an average attendance of 193 all the 
children were presented in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, with 
the exception of five; four were presented in the 4th 
and three passed; one was presented in the 5th and 
failed. In another with an average attendance of 210 
there were presented a certain number up to Ist, 2nd, 
and 8rd; in the 4th 23 were presented and 13 passed, 
in the 5th 11 presented and 6 passed, in the 6th seven 
presented and two passed. All the children in West 
Bromwich are in some school and have been now for 
nearly two years, yet with all our power and all the 
assistance of Government and managers, we have only 
been able at present to pass five per cent. above the 3rd 
Standard in the Board schools, If the teachers in this 
country are prepared to pass children of 10 years for 
half-timers and in the 8rd Standard, and of 13 and full- 
timers in the 6th, I have only one remark to make, which 
is, that unnecessary petitions have gone up from almost 
every board, and from denominationalists too probably, 
but of that I cannot speak positively, against the Go- 
vernment requirement that 40 per cent. shall be passed 
next year in the 4th Standard and above, and by pressure 
brought to bear upon the Government that limit has 


* On reference I find compulsion has been exercised in 
Connecticut only, and that since 1870. 
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been reduced to 20 per cent., whilst it will be seen 
that unless the teaching in our own town is four times 
as geod next year as it was last year we shall lose 
about one-half of the Government grant, and yet our 
teachers all hold, I will not say first-class certificates, 
but they are equal to any teachers, I believe, anywhere, 
either Birmingham or elsewhere. 

5519. Could you tell the Commisssion whether your 
school board have a half-time system of their own in- 
dependent of the Factory Act?—No; we have no 
half-time system of our own. It is not necessary; we 
work with the Factory Act. 

5520. With regard to the children who are not 
under the Factory Act, what do you say >—You are 
speaking now, for instance, of girls who are allowed to 
nurse for their fathers, their mothers being dead, and 
who are allowed to keep the house. 

5521. I referred to boys such as errand boys?—No, 
we have not; but I may tell you that two years ago I 
put myself in communication with Mr. Sydney Gedge, 
of the London School Board, and asked him what their 
byelaw was upon the subject, and I got a copy of their 
byelaws. I found in our town that many cases of 
hardship occurred, and I wished to allow half-timers 
other than in workshops or factories to exist, I was 
opposed by I think ever'y member of the school board, 
and of course defeated, they now see the justice 
of it, and at our last meeting but one a discussion 
arose, and if I introduced the motion again support 
was intimated. At our last meeting (on Tuesday night 
last) I asked several gentlemen, “ Will you support me 
“ if I bring on that motion again ?” and they nodded 
assent. On Tuesday fortnight, that is to-morrow 


' fortnight, I shall re-introduce the motion for half- 


time, and I have every reason to think that we shall 
carry it. But up to the present we have not a half- 
time system, and I consider that is extremely hard, and 
it is one of the points in my summary, that by law 
girls should be allowed to work half-time as nurses, &c. 
although not under the Factory Act. I may say that 
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the doctor consented to give them certificates if they 
would go to his surgery on the Monday morning, and 
I suggested that these certificates of attendance when 
filled in should be handed to the school board officer, 
and I argued, I think with justice, that we should 
have had more control over them than any other 
children, because the document connected with them 
would be presented to the school board directly and 
without any intervention. 

5522. (Chairman.) Are there a great many little 
girls employed in nursing in your district 7 — Of 
necessity there are. I should like to have said one 
word more upon the education question. That is a 
time-table (handing in a table). We asked our 
managers to consult their teachers: and ask them 
to frame such a table as would meet the requirements 
of the Revised Code, and that is it. It will show you 
that there are subjects taught in the morning that are 
not taught in the afternoon. It will show you also 
that there are subjects now taught that were not 
taught last year, and if only five per cent. passed last 
year how with more subjects are we going to pass 
20 per cent. I think I have said allethat I was going 
to say, and I shall be happy to answer any questions 
which you may propose to me. 

5523. Although your system of the post cards may 
give a little more trouble at first, it saves a great deal 
in the end in insuring regular attendance ?—lIt does 
because the boys are caught the first morning they 
absent themselves, or the second. I perhaps ought to 
say that if we find that, say, 10 have absented them- 
selves ; we do not send the whole of those 10 to school 
the next morning, it would be inconvenient. to do it, 
but we should perhaps send four or six, or the whole 
if we could well spare them; but, as a rule, we 
cannot; so that we should send them at twice, but we 
should take care to make up their time within three 
days, and that is three days earlier than we should be 
advised of their absence it by the Act as it now 
stands. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at Old Hill at 12 o'clock. 
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5526. (Chairman, to Mr. Harrison.) Are you the 
proprietor of the Stourbridge Lye Brickworks, and 
chairman of the Stourbridge Fire-Brick Masters’ As- 
sociation ?—Yes; in the Stourbridge district. 

5527. Will you just state to the Commission the 
points which you desire to mention ?—The whole of 
the small bricks in the Stourbridge district, which is 
the principal seat of the fire-brick trade, are made ex- 
clusively by women, in all cases under cover, and in 
well warmed and ventilated buildings, the clay being 
delivered to them by men employed for the purpose. 
It is a fact that unless.the trade of brickmaking is 


learnt before the age of 16 it cannot be acquired after- 


wards. My application to the Commission is, that we 
should be allowed to commence at either 13 or 14, 
instead of 16, the fact being that uo machines have 
ever yet been found which will make fire-bricks. We 
find that by women being prevented learning the trade 
before the age of 16 we do not get them at all, and 
the consequence is, that we get no coming on brick-. 
makers. In support of this petition, I would ask to 


Be refer to a report made by Mr. Robert Baker. It 


is the report for the half year ending the 31st October 
1878, at page 84; it is with reference to the employ- 
ment of girls in making the common bricks in the 
Manchester district, in which he says; “Though 
“ brickmakers generally approve the education clauses 
“ of the Factory Act, and wish they had the same 
‘“* chance themselves, they as generally object to their 
“« daughters being prevented working till they are 16, 
‘¢ whilst in all other trades they go on full time at 13. 
‘“¢ Tt should be remembered that, in the neighbourhood 
“ of Manchester, they are only employed in the easy 
“ process of walling, and, whatever may be the case in 
‘ Staffordshire,-I do not think there is any reason, 
“ either on the score of immorality or from the nature 
“ of the work, for prohibiting girls working at 13 in 
“ the Manchester brickfields.” J. would wish to say 
that there is an immense difference between girls 
working in the open air and working long hours and 
making common bricks and in making fire-bricks. In 
the first place, the fire-brick moulders seldom commence 
before 8 o’clock in the morning, their average day is 
not more than seven hours, and the work is cere 


a 


* See Appendix D. Letter (14), (140), (15), (158.) 
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tainly very much easier than many other employ- 
ments that women follow. A great deal has been 
said on the subject of the hardships to which women 
are subjected in the brickyards, I take it that 
that means principally brickfields, because in the fire- 
brickyards the bricks made by women are all small, 
the distance that they have to walk is exceedingly 
short, and they can finish their work in from seven to 
eight hours at the very outside,°and they are not 
exposed in any way to the weather. I would also ask 
whether the restrictions upon adult women’s labour 
could not be altogether removed. I consider, and I 
may say that all the women that I have spoken to on the 
subject (and I could have brought a great many here to 
corroborate my views), all object,and very strongly, to 
interference with the time at which they might work. 
The women in my employ, the fire-brick moulders, 
who have been in my employ some of them now over 
20 years, complain very much of the restrictions. 
They say, and say very justly, I think, that they do 
not see why a woman should be prevented working on 
a Saturday afternoon if she chooses to do so just as 
much asa man. I know that a great deal has been 
said with reference to the employment of women, and 
if the Legislature wished to put a stop entirely to the 
employment of women in brickyards I do not think 
that they could have adopted a plan more likely to 
succeed than the one of restricting them to the age of 
16 before they commence. One reason why there is 
considerable hardship with respect to the Saturday 
afternoon is that bricks which are made, we will say on 
the Friday, and which are not fit to touch or fettle, 


as it is termed (that is to square them up), on that day: 


cannot be touched on the Saturday. The consequence 
is that a great many of the bricks are spoilt, and, as 
we only pay for what bricks are good, the women 
themselves lose the labour upon those bricks. With 
respect to the holiday on Good Friday it would be a 
great advantage if that could be transferred to the 
Monday following. If the Commissioners are of 
opinion that adult women should not be allowed to 
work at reasonable hours would they be disposed to 
sanction or recommend an extension to 4 or 5 o’clock 
on Saturday afternoon, leaving the women to take the 
opportunity of attending to their bricks if they choose 
todoso? Ithink it is a great mistake to suppose 
that if women are kept from trades like this they are 
any better off or that the men work any harder. I do 
not think that that is so at all, and besides, it does not 
apply to unmarried women. Of course it is only right 
and proper that a working man should do all he pos- 


sibly can for the support of his wife and daughters, 


but I am sorry to say that there are many cases where 
it is not so, and one of the greatest troubles and diffi- 
culties which we have to contend with in the black 


country is the curse of drunkenness, for you cannot 
call it anything else. 


A good deal has been said 
about the weights that those girls have to carry many 


of them, with respect to fire-brick works it is certainly 


not so; the moulding benches are placed close to 
where the bricks are laid down, and bricks of which 
they carry two at a time do not average more than 
14 to 16 lbs. About 8 lbs. would be the weight of a 
9-inch brick, which is the largest brick as a rule that 
the women make. 

5528. Is it not more than that when it is wet ?— 
No, not more when it is wet. 4 

5529. (Sir C. Du Cane.) And do they never carry 
more than two at a time ?—Never more than two at a 
time, and the distance that they have to carry is very 
short. In the first place the clay, as I have stated before, 
is delivered close to the moulding bench. Mr. Baker 
says in his report, at page 86, “In fire-brick making 
“« sheds, the law forbidding the employment of females 
“ under 16 years of age has certainly become a source 
“ of considerable annoyance to the manufacturers, for 


“there is in the neighbourhood of such works so 


“ much employment of all other kinds, that. boys will 
“ not take to brickmaking; and ‘the machines that 
“ have been tried have proved failures.” “ After 
* great consideration of the question I am inclined to 
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“ think that the reduction of the admission age of 


“ females in fire-brick sheds (but only in these) from 
“ 16 to 14 years of age would be attended with ad- 
“ vantage to this trade, which is an important one 
and without, perhaps, the disadvantages I once 
“ thought might arise from it.” I omitted a state- 


6c 


ment with reference to the earnings of the moulders; . 


they can earn from 9s. to 12s. per week, and some of 
them more than that. s 

5530. (Chairman.) Do you state that as showing 
that this labour is valuable to women ?—I do, 
of no other trade in the black country where they can 
earn the same money, working the same number of 


hours. They certainly cannot do it in nailing or chain. 


making. I think these are the principal points which 
I have to bring before the Commission. 


5531. I would like to ask you if you can give the. 


Commission some idea of the amount of loss which 
you know to have happened to the workpeople by the 


spoiling of the bricks on Saturday, that you mention? 
~—It would be difficult to fix any definite sum that they, 
would lose ; but they would lose ‘I have no doubt some-: 


thing like five per cent, frequently on the Saturday. 
That does not apply to all the week. ct 

55382. If they know that they are liable to lose some 
of their bricks on Saturday from not. being able to 
attend to them, why do not they leave off work pro- 
portionately sooner ?—They are anxious to get as many 
made as they possibly can up to the leaving hour on 
the Saturday. oa! 

5533. Are you really prepared to say that every, 
week, you reject a number of bricks averaging about, 
five per cent. of Friday’s make?—Yes; certainly of 
Friday’s make in consequence of their being spoilt on 
the Saturday ; small bricks, that. is to say, they do not 
find their way into the kilns; they get damaged and 
injured, 

5534. Do all of you gentlemen agree in that ? 

(Mr. Bennitt.) Iam omily a blue brick maker ; and 
I may say we do not lose any. ‘ 

5535. (To Mr. Harrison.) You say that the limit- 
ation of the age to 16 tends to exclude women from 
the brickmaking trade ; have you no girls to come on 
at 16 ?—No ; they do not learn the trade after that 
age, and women could not do very much. It has been 
the case in my own business yards that they are not 
allowed to employ their children and to instruct 
them. 

5536. (To Mr. Howlett.) Would you tell the Com- 
mission whether you have taken on new girls at the 
age of 16 at the Oldbury Union Brick Company’s 
works ?—I am not in the fire-brick trade; I am in 
the blue brick trade ; the remark that this gentleman 


has made applies simply to fire-bricks, and with regard 


to blue bricks I may say that girls very seldom come 
on at 16. : 

5537. What is the consequence if they are not 
allowed to come on until they are 16, do they take to 
other business?—I really can hardly say what would 


be the consequence of it, or give a reason except that 


I think in some yards there is an evasion of the 


-Factory Acts, and they get on before 16 for 16, and 


they will come to the yards where they can do so. 

5538. (Chairman, to Mr. Ivery.) What have you 
to say upon that point ?—Mine are blue bricks at the 
Albion Brickworks at West Bromwich. Ho 

55389. In the case of blue bricks do no girls come 
on at 16 for the first time ?—I think not, I never knew 
an instance of it. 

5540. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Harrison.) Are 
there any number of girls at the age of 16 out of 
employment altogether in this part of the country >— 
I can only say with regard to my own works that we 
have had numerous applications for girls at the age’ 
of 14 to come, and we have had applications from the 
parents to endeavour to smuggle them in to the works 


~in consequence of the difficulty in finding employment 
for them. 


5541. By the time they come to be 16 you find a 
difficulty in getting them, I understand you to say ?— 
They are of no use to us at all so far as fire-brick 


I know » 
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making goes if they come on at 16, if they have never 
learnt anything of it before. 

_ (Mr. Howlett.) They come in and do the clay- 
carrying for the moulders, which is not the most profit- 
able part of the work. 

5542. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Harrison.) But they 
could learn after 16, could they not ?—No, practically 
we find that they cannot. They are perfectly useless 
as brickmakers after 16. I do not mean to say they 
cannot learn after that, but the consequence of their 
not being employed at the trade before 16 is that they 
do not learn it afterwards, and they get other employ- 
ment and they do not come near us. 


5543. (Chairman.) The Act has now been in opera-’ 


tion for three years, has it not?—Yes, I think it is 
three years. 

5544, How have you kept up your supply of labour 
since it came into operation ?—We have had no new 
hands on, and we have had very great difficulty indeed 
in keeping our trade together. When | say that we 
have had no new hands I mean comparatively speaking ; 
we have had afew new hands, and of course of that 
number there were some that were at work before 
learning the trade who have come into the fire-brick 
’ making. 

5545. I see that the brick-making trade is going on 
very briskly in spite of the law. I am not aware that 
the price of bricks has been raised in consequence of 
the operation of the law ?—It has been raised. I do 
not mean to say that it is altogether in consequence 
of the operation of the law, but that has been one of 
the causes. 

5546. Of course there are three branches of the 
question, you have stated a general objection to restric- 
tions upon women’s labour. I do not think that the 
Commission could take that up, because it has been 
the settled determination of Parliament running over a 
great many years to restrict the labour of women to 
a certain extent ?—I presume that is so, but I think 
it is a very hard case upon the women, nevertheless. 

5547. Then there is a second branch of the ques- 
tion as to brickfields at large ;.it would surely be hard, 
would it not, upon the common brickfields where a 
fire-clay establishment is in the middle of it, that: they 
should be restricted, and their neighbour should enjoy 
exceptional advantages?—-But there is a very great 
difference between the two trades. In the one case 
the bricks are made entirely in the open air, and in 
the other invariably under cover. 

5548. In many brickfields they are made partially 
under cover ?—There are no fire-bricks, properly so 
called, that I am aware of in the kingdom made in 
the open air. 

5549. But in many common brickfields they are 
made, some wholly and in other cases partially under 
cover ?—Blue bricks are made principally under cover, 
that is, the better kind of blue bricks. 

5550. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any difference 
in the weights that women have to carry as between 
the fire-brick and other brick trades ?—There is a 
great difference. They have not to carry fire-clay at 
all. It is simply the bricks when made that they 


carry. . 
‘By5l. ( Chairman.) In many common brickfields 
the pug mill delivers on the workers’ table, and the 
only work that the girls have to do is to lift the brick 
from the table and place it upon the barrow. Would 
such a brickmaster not think himself hardly used if 
his fire-clay neighbour had the advantage of employ- 
ing girls of 14 and he could only employ those of 16 ? 
_—The two trades are so. entirely distinct that I do 
not quite see why it should be considered a hardship. 
I have myself seen scores and scores of girls carrying 
clay upon their heads, although I do not mean to say 

that that is general. 

5852. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean to say that 
there is not an equal demand for the labour of girls 
at 14 in the out of door brick trade as there is in 
your branch of it ?—I do not think there is. 

5553. (Chairman.) The Commission have had evi- 
dence to the contrary effect, that there is the very 
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greatest necessity and want of labour in the common 
brick trade in many districts >—The common bricks 
are made principally by men as moulders. 

5554. That may be the case in some districts; on 
the other hand there are districts where they are 
entirely moulded by women ?’—Principally, I should 
say, by men, I think. 

5555. I suppose that there is no trade which varies 
so much in different parts of the country as brick- 
making ; but what I wish to put to you is the addi- 
tional hardship which would be inflicted upon common 
brickmakers if fire-clay brickmaking, which differs 
not very widely from some branches of the trade, 
enjoyed exceptional advantages?—Upon that we are 
rather at issue in opinion. I consider that the diffe- 
rence in the hours of work between the employments 
in making common bricks and fire-bricks is enough of 
itself to constitute a very great and important point. 

(Mr. Bennitt.) The Commission will be able to 
judge more of this after I have given my evidence, 
I think. I shall be able to give them some particulars 
about the blue brick trade which will clear up those 
little matters, I fancy. 

5556. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. Harrison.) What 
distance has a girl on the average to carry this weight 
of 16 lbs.?—From 10 to 12 yards, I should think, 
would be perhaps something like the average dis- 
tance. 

5557. What would bea good average day’s work, 
that is 10 say, how many times would she have to go 
backwards and forwards?—She would have to go 
there about 500 times, supposing she made 1,000 
bricks for a day’s work. 

5558. Is the carriage of 1,000 bricks in the course 
of the day considered a good average day’s work for a 
girl to do?—Yes, it is about the average of what the 
moulders do. Some of them make a little more than 
that ; but in many cases the moulders’ benches are 
dropped in the middle of the stove, the bricks are 
simply put down round them. The distance would be 
something like four miles as near as I can make it, and 
the average after testing it, practically, 

5559. It amounts in your opinion to carrying at the 
outside 18 lbs. for four miles a day ?—Yes, 

5560. That isa day’s work ?—Yes, that is the out- 
side, and it is not done very continuously, it is done at 
intervals ; it is not carrying 18 lbs. a distance of four 
miles. 

5561. (Mr Knowles.) Your trade is continuous in 
winter and summer, is it not ?—Yes, we make no- 
difference. 

5562. In open air brickmaking, the common brick- 
making, there is a difference, is there not ?—Yes, they 
work a great many hours. 
light when they possibly can, and in fact their brick- 
making must be made all just at the time when the 
days are the longest. 

5563. Would your bricks stand the atmosphere 
outside if they remained outside at all?—-The rain 
would spoil them. ‘ 

5564. So that you are compelled to make them 
under cover >—Yes, we are compelled to make them 
inside. 

5565. You stated that your works are warm and 
well ventilated places. Is it so hot that it becomes 
detrimental to their health ?—No. We compare very 
favourably with respect to ventilation with many of 
the rooms in the potteries where painting and orna- 
mental work goes on, and I should say that they are 
much more healthy. Indeed I think that the appear- 


ance of many of the women speaks for itself so far as- 


that goes. 


5566. What do the girls begin to do when they are- 


first engaged at 16; are they carriers of clay ?—Yes,. 
that is what they do; and then they do not like: 
doing that work at 16. 

5567. At what age do they become moulders ?— 
They would become moulders some of them at 15 if 
they had an opportunity of learning and attending to 
the trade. 

5568, How long does it take to learn the business so 


Nn 4 


They work as long as it is. 
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enabled to make them as they should be. The great 
necessity for making fire-bricks solid requires a little 
care in manipulating which is not of so much import- 
ance in common brickmaking. 

5569. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understand you to say 
that it is the moulding part of the trade which it is 
impossible for a girl to learn after 16?—Yes ; it is 
the moulding and the carrying off also. They cannot 
stoop, unless they become early accustomed to it; at 
least they do not stoop with that ease that they do if 
they begin early. 

5570. But learning the carrying off has nothing to 
do with the learning the moulding subsequently to 
that? — No; except that a girl who is constantly 
in attendance upon a woman moulding learns from 
her how it is done, and occasionally, perhaps, makes a 
few bricks, in that way learns the trade. 

5571. (Mr. Knowles.) Do they complain them- 
selves of being restricted until they are 16?—Yes; 
they do. I could have brought a considerable number 
of women who would have.complained very much 
indeed of the restrictions that are placed upon them. 

5573. What is the proportion of women that you 
employ to the, men?—We employ more men than 
women. ‘The women’s trade is confined entirely to the 
small bricks, with perhaps one or two exceptions. We 
have two women who make large bricks, but then those 
bricks are not moved at all after they are made. 

5573. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The women whom you 
would have brought would be parents, I suppose >— 
Yes, the parents; some of them. 

5574. (Mr. Knowles.) How is it that the bricks get 
spoilt to the extent of five per cent. of Friday’s make, 
in consequence of the women not being able to work 
longer on the Saturday ; is it because they cannot turn 
them ?—They cannot make them quite true. Unless a 
brick is attended to just before it becomes what we 
term black hard it cannot be altered afterwards, because 
it becomes so hard that no tapping or squaring will 
keep it in its proper shape, or will restore it to its 
proper shape. 

5575. (Chairman.) That is to say, if it is not put 
upon the stack exactly at the proper time ?—Yes. 

5576. And also at the proper angle >—That has 
not so much to do with it. Occasionally a brick gets 
damaged perhaps in putting down, but that brick if 
it is attended to at proper time can be made as good 
a brick as any other, if it is just attended to at once. 

5577. (Mr. Knowles.) Would not it follow if they 
were to continue to work until 4 or 5.on Saturday 
they lose more bricks on Saturday than on any other 
day ?>—No; it would not, because I do not think in 
any case we should be likely to continue the manu- 
facture of bricks beyond say, 2 or 3 o’clock on Saturday. 


5578. All the other time you would be looking after ' 


them to see that they kept their proper shape ?—Yes, 
so that they left their work.in a proper form. And 
it would do away with attendance on Sunday, which 
I am sorry to say is sometimes the case, although I 
have done all in my power to stop it. I have known 
that women come on Sunday and endeavour to look 
after the bricks occasionally. * ‘ 

5579. Are they all done by piecework ?—All the 
small bricks are done by piecework. I do not mean 
to say that that is general, but still I have known it, 
and I have seen it myself more than once. 

5580. It is the bricks that are moulded at 1 or 2 
o’clock on Friday that require attention ?—It is the 


bricks that are moulded on Friday that require the’ 


dressing on the Saturday afternoon in all proba- 
bility. 

5581. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What object is gained 
by the women coming to look after their bricks on 
Sunday, because I understand that if the bricks were 
spoilt at all they were spoilt at an early period on Satur- 
day ?—If they are unable to do anything to them on 


‘ would they not ?—It all would depend, if it happened — 


to be exessively dry. weather, and the bricks were 
made early on the Saturday morning it is quite possible 
that some of them would be spoilt. But then they 
work for their own advantage in the best way they 
possibly can, so far as that is concerned. 

5583. (Chairman.) Are we to understand that the 
other gentlemen present, Mr. Waterfield, Mr. Moberley, 
and Mr. Gibbons, the secretary of the “South Staf- 
fordshire Fire-brick Makers’ Association” agree in 
what Mr. Harrison has said ? 

(Mr. Waterfield.) Yes, we are quite satisfied with 
what Mr. Harrison has said that bricks made on Satur- 
day do not spoil on Sunday, to a certain extent they 
are ready for them on the Monday morning. The 
women want to make them as long as they can on 
Saturday so as to have the money for them. 

5584. (To Mr. Waterfield.) Vhen in fact what they 
would like to do would be to work longer time and 
get more done on Saturday and not put off their time 
for fettling bricks, is that it ?—Yes, they do not fire 
the stoves on the Saturday night. 

(Mr. Harrison.) I should have said perhaps in 
explanation of the remark which I made that bricks — 
are spoilt more when the weather is excessively hot 
and dry on the Sunday, the same thing does not 
apply in winter weather. 

5585. (Chairman, to Mr. Moberley.) Do you wish 
to say anything’ to the Commission to endorse the 
sentiments of Mr. Harrison ?— With relation to the 
age of 14 instead of 16 I’ am acquainted with every 
kind of brickmaking, from the carrying of the clay to 
the finishing of the bricks, and I consider that in con- 
sequence of not having girls at 16 the trade suffers, 
inasmuch as we cannot have the bricks got in so well 
and square because the girls are not—I was going to 
say so loose, or rather so supple at 16. When they get 
to 16 they get stiff, they cannot bend like the little ones 
can, Then another thing is they are a little more in- 
dependent, and as Mr. Harrison observed with regard 
to the age of 16 it generally takes from two to three 
years to make a good moulder, and unless we can get — 
them about 14 by the time that they are fit to mould 
they are thinking about getting married or something 
so that we are at a loss what todo. At the time this 
Act passed I and my brother had some conversation, 
and the subject was introduced into the Stourbridge 
district, and I think Mr. Harrison will bear me out 
that some gentlemen thought they never would come to 
be fit, but unless we have them at 14 in the course of a 
very few years we shall have no good brickmakers at all, 
and I will tell you for why: The fire-bricks require 
to be made square and solid, and there is a peculiar 
way in which what we call the clod has to be made, and 
if that clod is not made well it never comes a good brick. 
Unless those girls are properly learnt they never learn 
to make either a clod or a brick. 

5586. Is there not great mischief in those girls being 
mixed up with the men in the workshops when they 
are young?—No. I have been in the workshops 
ever since I was nine years of age, and I believe that 
if it could possibly be proved, it would be found that 
there is less immorality in the fire-brick yards. I do 
not know much about the red brick yards now, but in 
the fire-brick yards there is less immorality than you 
would get in the ordinary factories. I wish to endorse 
what Mr. Harrison has said. 

5587. (Chairman, to Mr. Gibbons.) Would you 
like to add anything fresh to what has been already 
stated ?—I should like to suggest that it would be a 
good thing if the Good Friday holiday could be dis- 
pensed with. I should like to support Mr. Harrison 
in that. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly 
satisfied with what Mr. Harison has said, and I entirely 
concur with him. | 

75588. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are there no additional 
points which you wish to suggest beyond what 
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Mr. Harrison has stated ?—No ; I do not think I could 
state anything beyond what Mr: Harrison has stated. 

5589. (Chairman, to Mr Bennitt.) What would 
you like to state on behalf of the blue brick makers ?— 
I would wish to present to the Commission this 
memorial, signed by almost all the brickmakers of my 
neighbourhood, which may be taken to be their opinion. 
« We, the undersigned owners of brickyards, wish to 
“ urge upon the Royal Commission now investigating 
* the working of the Factory and Workshops Acts 
“ that, should any concession be made to fire-brick 
“ makers as regards the employment of females under 
“ 16 years of age, the same concession should also be 
«* made to all brickmakers whose brickyards are fur- 
“‘ nished with flued drying sheds, there being no 
* essential difference in the two processes of manufac- 
“ ture, except in the case of ‘earthing’ or ‘yething’ 
open kilns, which being an unfit occupation for 
“ females should be entirely abolished as regards 
* female labour. We wish, therefore, the Royal Com- 
missioners to thoroughly understand that as the fire- 
“ brick and building brick trades are being carried on 
in close proximity to each other, any alteration of the 
* ace at which females may work at one trade only, 
“ would bea great act of injustice to the other.” ‘This 
is signed by about 25 firms. 

5590. Are women at present employed in yething 
bricks in your trade >—In some places. 

5591. Do they stand upon the ladder and hand 
bricks up to the man who makes the kiln, do they 
not ?-—No; they carry up baskets of ashes or earth on 
their heads, with one hand holding the basket and the 
other steadying themselves on the ladder. They have 
to climb up on a common ladder to the top of the kiln 
to throw the ashes on, and you may fancy in windy 
weather how disagreeable and dangerous and indecent 
it is. ' 

- 5592. I suppose it is an indecency which would be 
remedied in a slight alteration in their dress ?—There 
are men walking all round the kiln, and standing 
underneath the whole time. It might be partially 
remedied by a change in the dress, but there would be 
great difficulty in that. The fact is, that the men 
object to do it; it is such nasty and disagreeable work, 
and that is why it is put upon the women. : 
, 5593. The Scotch country women often make hay- 
stacks and load carts, but there is no indecency if they 
dress accordingly ?—Clearly, of course, that might be 


done; in fact, it is so bad that it is naturally dying . 


out. 

5594. It is your opinion that it ought to be pro- 
hibited ?—Certainly. I can only speak as representing 
the brickmakers who are in’ the association, and I can 
only represent them as regards that point. Anything 
that I say must be only my individual opinion, because, 
of course, there are so many opinions that I should not 
like to be bound for them at all. 

5595. (Mr. Knowles.) Your remark just now with 
reference to the ladder would not apply to fire-brick 

- makers ?>—No}; neither does it apply to such works 
as mine, or to any where no open but all arched kilns 


and ovens are used. I have not had such a thing ever . 


since I have had a brickyard ; it is only done in certain 
-eases, and I think it ought to be stopped ; it is only in 
three or four cases, I suppose, in the whole of our 
neighbourhood where the women do it now. 

5596. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand you to 
speak on behalf of those who are employed, as well as 
the employers ?—Yes, certainly; in that matter of 
yething. Mite RUG 

5597. I mean in the statement which has been read ? 
—Yes, clearly. 

5598. (Chairman.) What else would you like to 
state to the Commission ?—I would add that I am not 
an advocate myself for the employment of women at all 

"in brickyards. I do not think it is good work for 
them, but at the same time it is no worse, or perhaps 
rather better than such things as nail making, chain 
making, ash sifting, metal casting, pitbank work, and 
so on, It is no worse than those, although it is highly 
-objectionable. It is quite certain that the time at which 
86769. 
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women are allowed now to work.un.ter the Workshops 
Act, under which I come, is too long, The men come 
at 6 and leave off at 5, and they leave off at 1 o'clock 
on Saturdays; and their wives and children have to 
work for hours longer, although they are doing rela- 
tively the same amount of work, the women frequently 
working 59 hours a week, the men only 54, which is 
quite an anomaly. 

5599. At what time do they begin to work in some 
workshops ?—At 6 o’clock. 

5600. And how late do some of them go on ?—To 6. 

5601. That is keeping within the law ?—Yes; it is 
keeping within the law, certainly. 5 

5602. But at the factories they do not go on so 
long ?—No ; they have to leave off at 5. They only 
work 54 hours a week. 

5603. (Zo Mr. Howlett.) You are under the Factory 
Act, which stops your working at 5?—We must not 
work more than 54 hours a week. 

5604. I think that is a mistake, is it not ?—I think 
not. 

(Mr. Bennitt.) We make 59, if we like, or 60 hours. 

5605. (To Mr. Howlett.) I think you are in error 
in thinking that you ‘are restricted within 60 hours a 
week ?—We never make more than 54. 

5606. You can work 104 for five days, and the 
balance on Saturday, so that, as ar as hours go, fac- 
tories and workshops are confined to the same number 
of hours. , 

(Mr. Bennitt.) Yes. What I meant was ‘that the 
men left off work before their wives and children; 
that is all I meant to bring before the Commission. 
The men will not work more than nine hours a day 
for six days. The Saturday half-holiday certainly 
ought not to be done away with. The greatest com- 
fort that women and children have is to get home on 
Saturday, and have the Saturday alternoon to them- 
selves. You see they are not free agents, and their 
parents and husbands would make them keep at work 
if they could, when they will not work: themselves. 


. You cannot get men to work after 1 on Saturday 


unless you pay them much higher wages or bribe them 
to do it in some way; at least I cannot; but they let 
the women and children work if they can. 

5607. In fact the willingness of women to work is 
hardly a fair test of what they ought to do ?>—Certainly 
not. 

5608. Because they are under a certain amount of 
restraint ?—Yes, all of them, whether married or un- 
married. ~ 

5609. And you think that there is no essential diffe- 
rencé in your business from that of fire-clay making >— 
None ; our sheds are warm, comfortable, and dry ; the 
details are slightly different, but it is the same thing. 

5610. Supposing Parliament were inclined to re- 
consider the restriction to the age of 16, what line do 
you think could be drawn between labour that might 
be done at 14 by women, and that at 16 ?—I have 
considered that carefully ; I am afraid there could be 
none; all must commence and leave off work together. 
The hours women work in brickyards are, in my 
Opinion, too many now, and should. certainly be 
shortened if girls under 16 are allowed to work. JT 
thought that there might be a system of half-time, but 
[have inquired at all the works that I have been to the 
last day or two and they seem to think it is impossible 
that it could work. It is quite certain that if the restric- 
tion is kept to 16 it will end in there being no female 
labour at all in the brick yards. What Mr. Harrison 
has said is perfectly true; they cannot learn their 
work at 16, it is impossible. 

5611. You yourself would seem to think that it 
would be on the whole better for the population if 
it was restrained ?—Yes, gradually, I think it would. 

5612. In fact that the operation of the present law 
would by degrees get rid of it, and that to the advan- 
tage of the population ?—I think so, eventually, so far 
as their education and morality, and so on, are con- 
cerned. 

5613. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you make your bricks by 
machinery ?>—No, all by hand; we have no machines 
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at all. “There is no: machinery,at. present can: make 
bricks from the clay of this district as: well as the hand 
can make them. 

.6614. It is identical with fire-brick making so far 
as that goes p—Yes, ( 

5615. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are the weights of your 
bricks the same as fire-bricks >—No, I was surprised 
to hear that fire-brick girls can carry off two at a time ; 
ours only carry off one at a time. 

5616. What is the weight of your bricks ?—11 lbs. 

5617. How far do they have to carry them ?—About 
three yards ; they carry them about that distance and 
move the brickmakers or moulders table from time to 
time, so as to keep it always behind them and out of 
the way of the girl carrying off the bricks. 

5618. How many do you consider it an average day’s 
work for them to carry?—lIt varies very much. 2,000 
to 4,000, according to the girls and the conveniences, 

5619. (Chairman.) Then the girl is on the trot the 
whole time?—It is a sort of amble. Ido not know 
what to call it. 

5620. (Mr. Knowles.) Is yours a continuous trade, 
winter and summer ?—Yes. We only make a few out 
of doors in summer, when it is very hot and very fine, 
and then they prefer working out, because it is ‘so much 
pleasanter than in the stove. It is a great comfort to 
them to work out of doors a little; and if it rains the 
stoves are there for them to go into directly. The 
wages that our workpeople get seem to be much larger 
than in the fire-brick trade. My moulders on the ayer- 
age earn 30s. a week, and the girls of 16 will earn 15s. 
or 16s. week after week. And even with that we 
cannot get them to come to work, proving that the 
trade is not really a suitable one, for they will walk all 
the way from Oldbury to Smethwick to work in the 
screw works for half the money. 

5621. Does not that occur in consequence of their 
being kept from. it till they are 16 ?—No, not at pre- 
sent ; it will be so, no doubt; but some are girls that 
have been working in brickyards, and who could come 
to work. 

5622. They are girls that have learnt the business 
and know what it is, but still they go to other work ? 
—Yes, a great many of them have. gone to other 
occupations, as domestic servants, &e. 

5623. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know of any 
number of girls being out of employment at the age 
of 14 in your neighbourhood ?—Now, since the sub- 
inspectors have been looking them up, there have been 
a good many idle; but if they were left alone for two 
or three weeks, they would all be at work in the brick 
yards. 

5624. ( Chairman.) What should you do supposing 
the women gradually ceased to work at your trade >— 
Hither have men or have machinery, the one or the 
other. But there is no reason why men should not do 
it at all. It is done in other places by men; and the 
same with fire-bricks, they can just as well be made by 
men as by women, but of course it would cost rather 
more money. The brickmasters have’ been cutting 
everything down to make it cheap perfectly without 
reason, for:'there is no foreign competition. Nobody 
would bring bricks into South Staffordshire from any- 
where else, so that we have it all in our own hands. 
We might charge 5/. per 1,000 instead. of 12. if we 
liked to do so. 

5625. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose the increase of 
cost would probably lead to the development of ma- 
chinery?—Yes; besides if it would pay men to do it, 
men would do it. 

5626. ( Chairman.) You are probably aware that in 
the neighbourhood of London bricks are all moulded 
by men, and nearly all the rest of the work is done by 
boys ?—Yes; there is no essential difference in the 
making of a ‘fire-brick and. the making of a common 
brick. In this district our mode of work being quite 
different from that employed im the large open air 
brickfields near London and elsewhere. Mr. Baker’s 
reports apply equally to our flued sheds as to fire-brick 
sheds, just the same; there is really no difference. «I 
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donot think there. is pny: other) ‘point! that i could 
mention. 

5627. I suppose the fact. is ee is a. very fick 
demand for labonr in this district, and nobody need be 
idle, and, consequently, women and girls have got in 
to supplement the labour of men ?—Yes, certainly. 
Women are much neater in the hand, they can make a 
brick often better then men, because they manipulate 


it so much more neatly, and we find them steadier and 


they come to work more readily. There is not so 
much trouble with them ; they do not stop off two or 
three days drinking at a time as the men do. 

5628. (Mr. Knowles.) In your opinion is it likely 
that if bricks went up much in price machinery 
would be adopted to make them ?—Yes, I think so. 
There have been great strides lately in that, direction. 
Mr. Ivery will be able to tell you about that. He 
makes his bricks by machinery very well. With re- 
gard to the waste of bricks, we in our trade do not 
deduct the waste from the moulder, but if any bricks 


‘are wasted the masters have to bear the loss, con- 


sequently, there is not that: anxiety for them, to come 
back to dress the bricks, especially on Saturday and 
Sunday, still lam to sorry to say that some masters 
make them come back on Sunday to their work. At 
one time I was the only brickmaker in the district of 
Oldbury whose girls did not work on Sunday. 

5629. (Chairman.) The mischief that we hear of in 
brick yards takes place either from their coming back 
after dark to look after the bricks or on Sundays does 
it not ?—Clearly so, No mischief can happen when 
the master is about or the foreman is about, but the 
girls are at work sometimes as late as 9 or 10, coming 
back to dress the bricks which are made in the ra 
and that ought to be entirely stopped. 

5630. That of course would be illegal sibhoas the 
hours they had been working in the day were shorter 
than the hours allowed by law ?—Yes, but even then 
it ought to be stopped. ~Forinstance, my brickmakers 
very often have finished by 3 o’clock, then they go 
away and will come back at 7 or 8 to dress the bricks. 

5631. If workshops were brought under the Faetory 
Act so that the work must be between 6 and 6 or 7 
and 7 that would meet the case; would it not >—Yes, 
I thought we were under that Act now. 

5632. But workshop brickfields do not do so ¥—Mine 
is a workshop. 

5633. Then you can work between 5 and 9, so long 
as you do not exceed 1023 hours ?—It is very objec- 
tionable where the women have to come back a dozen 
at atime like they do with us.» The Factory Act of 
course will put a stop to that if it is carried out. 

5634. Do you think that you can claim to represent 
many besides yourself. J mean perhaps you may be 
better able to afford the time and labour than some 
people in the trade ?—No, not the least. I get my 
living from my brickworks, which are smaller than 
most of those in this neighbourhood. I.do not profess 
to represent their opinions at all. I think their opinion 
is that they would work girls say of 7 or 8 if they 
could many of them, in fact, they generally did so 
before this was made illegal. 

5635. Perhaps you would not mind yourself a little 
loss to accomplish what you believe to be a great good, 
whereas others might be willing enough but not be 
able to afford it?—They could all afford it as wellas 
IT could. It is a bad tone that they have got into. 

5636. (Mr. Knowles.) You have no speciality in 
the way of improved sheds or materials ?—Not at all. 
Mine is a very old tumble down place compared to 
many of the-new works. 

5637. Is there anything more which you would 
like to add?—Nothing more I think. 

5638. (Chairman, to Mr. Ivery.) You make both 
fire and blue bricks, do you not ?—Yes. » 

5639. Will you tell the Commission whether there 
is any particular difference between the two processes’? 
—Not any ; one would not know the difference when 
making them unless it was pointed out. They might 
notice a difference in the colour of the clay. . 

5640. Do you agree substantially with thoy Mr. 
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' Harrison has said ?—Yes, I do. In fact he has. em- 
bodied I think every thing that we can say upon the 
subject. *"' ee eae » res 

5641. If the operation of the law ‘was gradually to 
draw women away from this industry do you not 
think that their places would be supplied by men and 
boys ?—I think there would be great difficulty in it. 
We do not find that the men can do the work so well 
as the females. . 

5642, But you would have to pay alittle more and 
charge a little more ?—That would be the result no 
doubt. © © ae 

5648. (Sir C. Du’ Cane.) We have’ heard from a 
previous witness that you use ‘machinery in’ your 
works ?—Yes. | s wake sat 


6644, Arevyou the only employer who uses machi- 


nery in this neighbourhood ?.—I think so; I think in. 


the’ district Iam the only maker that| uses’ machinery. 
They have proved failures hitherto, with-the exception 
of the machinery that I have adopted. 

5645. ( Chairman.) Will you tell us what part: of 
the manual labour the machinery dispenses with ?—It 
dispenses with the whole of the, making part. ‘The 
material is passed: through the ordinary machinery for 
the preparation ofthe clay, and it passes, from that. to 
the machine and the bricks come out. perfect. 

_ 5646: I suppose:the machine has to be fed with wet 
clay >—-Yes. >. ' 

5647. And that is done by men ?—Yes. 

5648. And then it, comes out a moulded brick ?— 
Yes. daired) Sey i ; 

_ , 6649. Then has it to be carried away ?—They are 
_ wheeled away from the table either, by girls or boys. 

5650. If girls turned away from the trade you 
would get boys would you not ?—There is great diffi- 
culty in getting boys. _We should do so if we could 
get them, but in this district they are employed in 
other works, such as iron works, and there is a. great 
scarcity of boys. 

5651. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do. I understand you to 
say that the machinery dispenses with any portion of 
the-labour for which girls are. employed where machi- 
nery is not used ?>—Yes, I, should think; that it would 
dispense with at least.three fourths of them, but I should 
like you to understand that that applies to the common 
blue bricks only, and would not apply to the best goods, 
we cannot make bricks by, machinery equal to those 
made by hand. eee 

5652. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you make fire-bricks at 
all by machinery ?>—No, we do not make fire-bricks at 
all by machinery, only blue bricks. 

_ 6653. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Has there been any attempt 
made to make fire-bricks by machinery ?—Not that I 
am aware of. ei ; 

5654. But you think that the increasing inability to 
find girls for the trade may lead to the further develop- 
ment of machinery ?—I scarcely think that machinery 
can be applied to fire-bricks, it makes them too solid, 
they would not stand the fire so well. 

5655. (Chairman.) Have women any occasion to 
come to see to your bricks after they are made for the 
purpose of earthing them, or otherwise ?—No ; I do 
‘not allow it. =. Fie: : ' 

5656. Do you forbid it, on the ground of the mis- 
chief to the women, or why ?—I do not find it neces- 
sary, and therefore we do not allow it. 

- 6657. You think it is disorderly ?—It is not necessary 
at all, therefore we do not allow them to come either in 
the evenings or on Sundays. 
_ 6658. Would it be the case, do you think, in all 
‘kinds of brickmaking, that it would not be really 
‘necessary ?—I do not think it is really necessary ; it 
would be more convenient for them to come, no 
‘doubt. _ pee 

5659. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Even if necessary, it would 
require watching.on the part of the employer to pre- 
vent immorality ?—Yes, certainly it would. 


why 


discharge ?—I cannot tell’ you that. 
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1/5660. (Chairman.) Are there many publichouses 


in this district in connexion. with brickfields ?—I do 
not know. ‘There are a good many public-houses, but 
whether they are connected or not I cannot say. 


~ 5661. You do not know of any public-house where 
the person who keeps it is the occupier of a brick- 
field >—No; I do not. 

5662. Would you be. in favour of the same law ap- 
plying to both factory and workshop brickfields ?-—We 
are under the Factory Act already. 

5663. (Sir C. Du Cane.) By reason of employing 
more than 50 hands ?—Yes, : 

5664. ( Chairman.) I suppose you would be in favour 
of the same law applying: to ‘both ?—Certainly ; I 
should like for all to be under the same regulations. | I 
think’ there is one thing which has not been men- 
tioned, and that is that there appears to me to be a great 
hardship as to the age. ‘There are in this district a 
great many families of colliers who have lost their 
lives in the pits, I am sorry to say, and it is very 
hard upon such a family that they cannot work in the 
brickyards till they get to the age of 16. I have 
known instances where it has proved to be a very great 
hardship. I can call to mind ‘instances where whole 
families have been at work in our ‘yard till this Act 
came into operation when they were discharged ; the 
poor things were afterwards in great distress for a 
time. 

5665. Do you know whether they were unable to 
find any other employment for some time after their 
There has been 
no lack of employment for girls under 16 years of age 
in brickyards. 

5666. You mean that they found employment in 
other brickyards ?—Yes. 


5667. Where the employers were not so particular 
about obeying the law ?—Yes; any number of them. 
Had it not been for that no doubt the distress would 
have been far greater amongst them. 


5668. But you think at the same time that if the 
law were rigidly carried out by all employers the result 
would be that a considerable number of girls would be 
out of employment, and unable to find employment of 
any kind ?—I really believe so, in a great number of 
cases. I do not know whether it will interest the Com- 
mission sufficiently, but for nearly 12 months after 
this Act came into operation we believed that we were 
making goods that came under the head of ornamental 
goods, and for that reason we employed girls under 16 
years of age; so that it is not until more recently that 
we really have suffered through the change, or that in 
fact we were compelled to discharge a number that we 
had employed up till that time. 

5669. (To Mr. Howlett.) Do you wish to make any 
statement to the Commission?—I wish to endorse 
Mr. Ivery’s two remarks, ,as to there being a great 
demand for men in this neighbourhood, and that with 
regard to the female population who require some 
employment the brickworks is the handiest for them. 
In my own case I have had to discharge two or three 
that were under 16 at the time, and yet they were per- 
fectly strong and willing and able to do the work of 
brickmaking, and one was a particularly hard case in 
which the girl was supporting her grandmother and 
little brother, but we had to send her away because 
she was not quite 16. I have no doubt that there are 
several of those cases. With regard to our sheds, I 
think that in most blue brick sheds there is every con- 
venience for the decency and comfort of females, quite 
as much as in the factories of Birmingham ; there are 
separate washing places and privies, all arranged pro- 
perly for them. I do not think there is any objection 
to be made to our works as there is to the small open 
brickworks, where there ‘is no provision of that kind 
made. 


oo gee Se The witnesses withdrew. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Mr. W. D. J. ARDINE examined, 


5670. (Chaisman.) You represent the firm of 
‘Messrs. Turney, of Stourbridge, glue manufacturers ? 
—Yes. 

5671. And you have a special case to make on behalf 
of your trade, the manufacture of parchment and glue ? 
—Glue especially. What Mr. Turney wishes is a pri- 
vilege similar to what the manufacturers of fruit pre- 
serves, and such as fish curers have at present. They 
have, I think, for 96 days in the year the privilege of 
working from 6 to 8. 

5672. What is the particular need of the glue trade 
to have that privilege >—The drying of the glue de- 
pends very much upon the weather and in the laying 
out of the cakes on the nets, when the weather is very 
favourable glue requires to be turned on the nets. It 
may be just at the time when the workpeople are going 
away, or ought to go away according to the rules, and 
if the glue is not turned then it causes destruction 
of the glue to some extent. That is to say, the glue in 
the process of drying adheres to the nets, and if it is 
not turned shortly the cake contracts, and then the 
cake is torn into shreds if it is not turned so as to pre- 
vent its adhesion to the nets. 

5678. Have you suffered actual loss from having to 
leave off work when the glue has been in that state ?—- 
Yes. The cakes of the glue are often so destroyed that 
it prevents us putting them through the ultimate pro- 
cess before they are ready for the market. 

5674. Do you employ a large proportion of women 
or children ?-—We employ women and girls of about 14 
years of age. 

5675. In the fruit trade modifications they are al- 
lowed to work for a certain number of days overtime in 
the busy season, but as I understand from you that 
would hardly meet your case, because you do not know 
when the day may come in which the glue sticks ?—- 
That is very true, but the weather on which we depend 
is between March and October. 

5676. Would it meet your case if Parliament were to 
allow you to finish any incomplete job that you might 
have in hand at the end of the working day ?—Yes, 
something of that sort; because it is only occasionally 
that we require to do such’a thing. The glue that 
we lay out in the afternoon, as a rule, does not require 
to be turned till morning, but when the weather is 
very favourable the drying goes on so fast that unless 
we turn it immediately before the morning it would be 
all in shreds. 

5677. In favourable weather do you leave off work 
before the close of the day.?—In favourable weather 
our usual hours are from 6 to 6; but when the weather 
is very favourable and a drying wind blowing the glue 
dries so fast that unless we turn it it is spoilt. 


5678. Would the privilege of working overtime for 
half an hour or so on 20 or 25 days in the season meet 
your case ?—No, it would not. We possibly may not 
require 25 days altogether, but we want the privilege 
of having those days between March and October just 
as it suits us. 

5679. You do not think that 20 or 25 days within 
those months would be enough ?—No, I scarcely think 
So. 
5680. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you been able to 
form any estimate from the average of past years ?— 
I cannot say that I have. 


5681. I understand there are a certain number of 
days in the year in which you would wish to work 
overtime during the dry season. I suppose the average 
number of days in each year is pretty much the same? 
—Not exactly ; because during wet weather the glue 
will scarcely dry at all, and we may not require to turn 
it for a couple of days, whereas in dry weather we may 
require to turn it in a couple of hours. 

5682. (Chairman.) I understand that in cold damp 
weather it dries so slowly that it can stand all night >— 
It can stand a couple of days for that part of it. 

5683. Could you form any idea of the number of 
days, within 30 or 40, that you would require this pri- 
vilege?—I should say 80 days. At the same time, I 
have often thought that there is no law that prevents 
us from saving the destruction of our property. If the 
weather is such as likely to destroy the property, I do 
not know that there is any law to prevent us from . 
using employment to save it. And there is another . 
privilege that we should like ‘to have, and that is a 
couple of hours work on Sunday for the same reason ; 
because if we lay out glue on Saturday afternoon, for 
example, if the weather is not favourable, it will not 
require to be turned until the next day, and if we leave 
it over till Monday, andthe weather is favourable dur- 
ing Sunday, possibly a ton of glue may be spoilt before 
Monday, or torn into shreds. Probably the employ- 
ment of four or six women for a couple of hours on 
Sunday would be quite sufficient. 

5684. What have you done up to the present time in 
consequence of the danger to your property?—I have 
used my discretion in that respect. ; 

5685. But the fact is, that you can use men to do 
this now ?>—No, men cannot be employed to turn glue, 
that would be a very great inconvenience indeed. We 
would rather suffer the loss sustained by the destruc-. 
tion of the glue than employ men; because if we 
employ men they would be bungling it, and breaking 
it in the process of turning. It is a sort of delicate 
little job that women’s fingers only can do. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas Harrison and Mr. SamMunt STRINGER, examined, 


5686. (Chairman, to Mr. Harrison.) I believe that 
you were commissioners who went through this country 
some time ago to examine into the state of it, were 
you not ?—Yes, one of them. 

5687. And the results of your inquiries were pub- 
lished in a Wolverhampton newspaper ?—Yes. 

5688. Do you come to us to speak about this dis- 
trict or your own ?—My object in coming here is to 
show the disastrous effects that the cheap labour of 
this district has upon the trade of Walsall. 

(Mr. Stringer.) I have come to give something of 
a description of the manner in which chain is got up 
in this district, and then to show both of us by com- 
parison the effect it has upon the Walsall trade. T 
am a native of this district, although I am living and 
working in Walsall, and I am accustomed to the 


manner in which the work is got up. By your leave 


I will just read these few notes with reference to the 
manner in whith it is got up. The way in which the 
business of chain making and trading is carried on in this 
district is as follows :—There are first the manufacturers, 
ot) a8 they are here called, the masters, then there are the 


sub-contractors, or middlemen, commonly called master- 
men; these men keep shops of from one or two to 10 
or more fires, in which they with their families and 
journeymen werk, men and women, boys and girls. 
The manner in which work is given out from the 
master’s warehouse is a kind of auction reversed. On 
a Monday morning the contractors, or mastermen, 
assemble at the master’s warehouse, when the master 
tells then what work he wants, and unless trade is 
very brisk he calls them in one by one, and tests 
them as to what price they will make certain chains _ 
for, invariably giving the work to those who offer the 
lowest tender. Now it very often happens that the 
masters have orders on their books that there is no 
particular hurry for before the end of the quarter, 
or sometime in the next. At these times when the 
men pay their accustomed visit to the master’s ware- 
house in quest of orders the master does not put in an 
appearance, but deputes some subordinate, who, with 
a dismal countenance, tells the men that trade is bad, 
the master is out, and that he is afraid that there 
will be no more orders until there is a general reduc- 
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tion. The same process:is repeated day by day, until 
those with any self-respect turn away in disgust, 
leaving the most necessitous, who are obliged to take 
what the master will give; and then they, with their 
wives and children, go to work day and night, as 
far as they dare, to make up for lost time. Before 
the Factory and Workshops Acts came into operation 
young women and girls, as well as men, often worked 
all night, especially near holidays. ‘The general result 
of such a state of things is plainly seen. It compels 
men to work at the same low rate as women and 
children, and therefore they are obliged to make such 
a large quantity of work to earn a bare subsistence 
that they have no time to do full justice to their 
work, the incentive to good workmanship being crushed 
out by excessive competition, and thus, through the 
instrumentality of women and children, the markets 
are glutted with cheap but very inferior work. As 
to the women and young girls and boys, their lot has 
been a hard one. Only a few years ago I have 
_ known them have to make six pairs of American traces, 
containing four gross four dozen of links from 4-inch 
iron for 9d. Its effect on the Walsall trade is really 
disastrous, as may be seen from the following facts. 
The same kind of work that the Walsall chainmaker 
has 10s. for the workman of this district has only 
6s. 9d. for. 

5689. Will you tell us what trace making is >—Iron 
traces for cart horses, iron chain traces. The’ same 
kind of work that the Walsall workman receives 9s. 
for the workman of this district has only 6s. for. They 
are making links in this district from 4-inch iron for 
' 84d. per gross, for which the men of Walsall have 9d. 
T could go on with these cases to any extent almost, 
but I think I have said enough to prove that our 
grievance is real. A Walsall manufacturer bitterly 
complained to me the other day of a chain dealer from 
Old Hill selling coil chain to a merchant at such a 
rate, that when he had paid all expenses he would 
only have 5d. per gross. Now this same Walsall 
manufacturer would have to pay 8d. per gross to his 
workmen in the first instance for the same kind of 
work. Gentlemen, we trace most of the evils which 
I have described mainly to women and _ infantile 
labour ; and on behalf of the Walsall Chainmakers 
Association we ask that something be done to limit 


the hours, of labour as regards women and children 


to a minimum. 

5690. Do you yourselves belong to the chainmaking 
trade in Walsall ?—Yes. 

5691. In Walsall are only men and boys employed 
in this trade ?—Only men and boys. 

5692. Of course the Commission have nothing to do 
with the labour of men, they are only concerned 
with the labour of women and children. I understand 
that you discovered in going through this district 


that the women and girls were very greatly over-. 


worked ?—Very much so. . x” 

5693. (To Mr. Harrison.) Can you tell the Com- 
mission the particular ways in which they were over- 
worked ?—I could show that as late as December 
last the chain masters of .Walsall intimated to us 
that we should have to submit to a reduction of 
something like 15 per cent. because they could not 
compete with the female labour of the Dudley Wood 
district. The Walsall Association then thought it 
very desirable that a deputation should be sent into 
this district for the purpose of gaining what infor- 
mation we could with regard to the, wages paid to the 
girls and women; I was one of that deputation, I 
went to the shops, and I learned that the wages of the 
girls and women averaged from 2s. to 8s. per week. 
I will show you a sample of the work which was 
being executed at the time of my visit. I saw a 
_ young girl 15 years of age making these chains (pro- 
ducing a chain and exhibiting it to the Commission). 
She told me that she had to make 18 of these chains 
for a day’s work. In Walsall 18 chains like this at the 
journeyman’s price would be 4s. 3d. at 8}d. per gross, 
because it is considered rather to require extra strength 
according to the Walsall trade. 
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5694: In short, you found women making a very 
long day’s work at this business ?—Yes, they were 
very much overworked I consider.. 18 chains of 
this kind in Walsall would be considered a fair day’s 
work for a strong man; as much as I should care 
about making myself. . 

- 0695. To refer to what you said just now, that the 
employers in Walsall told you that you must submit 
to a reduction because the same article could be 
produced cheaper at Old Hill, how is it that in that 
case the women do not come in and work at Walsall ? 
—Because we consider it unwomanly work; we would 
not disgrace our wives and children to allow them to 
enter a shop. 

5696. Have you a trade’s union ?—Yes. 

5697. Do the union forbid any women to work ?— 
Yes, there is a rule to that effect. 

(Mr. Stringer.) There has no occasion arisen whereby 
we should have to put it in force, because no one 
thinks about it. - 

5698. (To Mr. Stringer.) But it is the rule that no 
women shall work at this trade ?—Yes. 

5699. (Mr. Knowles.) What are the women em- 
ployed in in Walsall generally ?—There is something 
much better for them to do, and that is where they 
have an advantage over the women of this district ; 
there is work there that women fall into, such as 
warehouse work, packing work, buckle covering, 
stitching, and that kind of work. 

5700. Is that the seat of the leather trade ?—Yes, 
leather harness, buckles, and all that kind of thing, 
and military work. . 

5701. (Sir C. Du Cane.)\In fact you have a greater 
variety of industries of that kind for the employment 
of women at Walsall ?—Yes. 

5702. What is the population of Walsall as compared 
with this district >—This district is a very wide one. 
Ido not know what the population of this district 
would be at all, embracing as it does Dudley Wood, 
Netherton, Cradley Heath, Cradley, the Lye and Old 
Hill, and all those mentioned in that pamphlet ;. it is a 
larger population than that of Walsall, but Walsall, I 
think, is about 50,000. 

5703. Supposing there is no other branch of industry 
at which women and children can be employed in this 
particular, district, would you advocate that they should 


rather do nothing >—No. I should advocate that their. 


time should be so limited as neither to interfere with 
their own health or morals, nor with our wages; I 
believe that many of the workmen have as much re- 
gard for women’s rights as most men or women, not 
even excepting Miss Blake or Professor Faweett, but 
we do decidedly object to them working at such un- 
feminine and unwomanly work so as to interfere with 
our wages; we feel that it is a wages question with 
us, and a very serious one too. 

5704. ( Chairman.) Are you at this moment suffer- 
ing from a reduction of wages ?—We are in danger 
eyery day; not only that it very much slackens orders 
but many of them at this time are not full of orders in 
Walsall in consequence. 

5705. What is a journeyman earning in Walsall 
just now ?—About from 24s. to 30s. a week, some of 
them, and good workmen from 30s. to 40s. 

5706. Then we may take 8Us. as a fair average 
wage ?—Yes, as a‘ fair average. | 

5707. What has been the average rate of wages for 
the last two or three years in Walsall ?—It has not 
varied. ; 

5708. Up to this time you 
Yes. 

5709. Do you think that is because you turn out 
better work than the women here ?—It has had the 
name of it, but there is some of the work of a different 
class, you will understand, in Walsall appertaining to 
military work, gearing, and so on; whilst here there 
is a great deal of what I call straight forward work, 
hawser chains, shipping chains, and so on. 

(Mr. Harrison.) In times of depression, it is the 
practice of the Walsall masters to come over here and 
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have held your own ?— 
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buy such ghains as these, and keep their own men 
walking about, because they can get them so cheap. 

5710, (To Mr. Harrison.) When did that take 
place last ?—It has not been of late, because of the 
prosperity, and there has been a goodish demand for 
them. 

5711. Trade is still smart, is it not eaves; I believe 
it is, for what I know, in some branches. 

5712. Will you tell the Commission when it took 
place last, that the masters came over here and bought 
chains and let you stand idle ?—Less than three years 


ago. 4 

5713, (Sir-C. Du Cane.) I want distinctly to under- 
stand whether you object to women and children being 
employed in the.nail and chain trade at, all, or is it only 
certain portions of the trade that you object to their 


being employed in, or that you consider to be unfit. 


for their labour ?—I do not work on premises where 
it is alleged that they employ hands to make chains 
in this district. 

5714. (To Mr. Stringer.) I am asking whether 
you, the deputation from Walsall, object to women and 
children being employed here in the nail and: chain 
trade at all, or whether it is only in some portion of 
that trade that you object to their being employed, and 
which you consider to be unfit for their labour ?—I 
speak'on behalf of the chain trade particularly. I leave 
the nail makers to do the best they can with their own. 
With regard to chain making I consider the whole of 
it unwomanly work; but I am quite aware that under 
the present circumstances there is nothing hardly that 
they could fall back upon. I really should not be so 
blind as to think that they should be sent to the right 
about altogether, having nothing else to fall back 
upon; but I do desire that it should be limited as far 
as possible to the shortest hours that the Act. will 
apply to at present. I should rather see the Factory 
Act than the Workshops Act put in force with regard 
to that, because one of the first effects of it would be 
to cause women and children’s labour to be gradually 
eliminated from the trade; and thea owing to the 
growth of education and the limit put upon the labour, 
their men would bye and bye be able to do without 
them, and be ashamed to do it, and the women also 
would be ashamed to learn how to work at such a 
trade. For instance, seeing that all about this part 
women and girls work till 9 o'clock at night, if that is 
all that the Workshops ‘Act had done for them it has 
not done a great deal. If they want to, work any later 
than 9 o’clock I should like to know where their rest 
is to come from. 

5715. (Chairman.) Bringing them 


under the 
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Factory Act would, you think, cure that FanFes, its 
would, 

_ 5716. (Mr. Knowles.) Was rhe description “which » 
you gave to the Commission of the manner. in which 
the women ‘worked, in this district applicable to the. 
time before the Workshops Act passed ?—They are 
working now up to that time at night. 

5717. But you have given a description of their - 
working all night in some cases ; was that previous ° 


to the, passing of the act ?—Yes; previous to the , | 


passing of the Act. 


5718. You say that those women and girls get from. . ‘ + 


2s. to 8s. per week at chain making. Have they no. 


better employment that they could go to than thatin. — 


this district >—I do not know of any. I should think, 
that there would. be rather a chance for some. of the ; 
large merchants, of Birmingham to open up | branches, - 
There is a dearth of women’s work in Birmingham. 


They are crying out for more work and better chances . — 


for women to work. As I saw the other day Mr. 


Chamberlain wants all restrictions taken away from °_ 


women’s work. 

5719, You. said that it had the effect of keeping | 
down the wages of the, men ?—Yes; most certainly. 

5720. Supposing that the men can get the wages ' 
which you have stated they would have been getting 
higher wages still if women had not’ been employers 
more than 80s. a week ?—Yes, I do think so. 

5721. Has machinery ever been, tried for making » 
chains ?—I think it-has been tried, but I never heard 
of its answering. ‘There is a gentleman in this district 
who some years ago tried it, but how. far it was a 
success I have not learnt; but I have. not heard that. 


it did succeed. It was Mr. Humphrey some years ~ 


ago tried it, that isso far as cable chains are con- 
cerned, I have ‘seen pieces a yard long cast, but I 
do not know who would drive their horses with it. 
5722, If the men have been getting very low ‘wages, 
and injured to the extent you describe at first, would 


they not, do you.-stippose have gone to other employ-, q 


ment eee: am not, speaking of chain makers here 
earning their 30s. or 2/. where they do that they have 
got to do an immense amount of work. I have known 
men in this district. work very hard for 14s. or 15s. in 
consequence of the women’s work. 

5723. Then there is the more reason, to suppose 
that they would have left the employment and gone 
to something else >—They have gone to other employ- 
ment, and have found a day laborer’ § situation -some- 
thing comfortable. We have been a longsuffering) 
body. indeed to have stood itso long in’ the manner 
that we have. 


The witnesses withdrew. : Agee ; 
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consisting of the following persons :— 


Messrs. Noam Forrusz. 
Bensn. BELLINGHAM (1). 
JASON FORREST. 
JOSEPH BAGLEY. 
Epmunp Mason. 
JOHN FORREST. 
Enocu TisBets. 


5724. (Chairman, to Mr.: Noah Forrest.) 1 will 
first ask you what you have to say as to the hours of 
the women’s labour, and whether you wish it to be 
shortened ?—With regard to the hours of work, they 
are very irregular now. There is no fixed number of 
hours in particular. In one shop they will work per- 
haps seven or eight hours a day, and in another perhaps 
11 or 12, so that the women work as long as they 
like, or as circumstances compel, it may be. 

5725, At present women are allowed by law only 
to work 103 hours. a day ; they may work from 6 to 6, 


with a stop for an hour and a half for meals, is that 


time faithfully kept >—I should think not. I do/not 
live in the feighbourhood now. I left last } November, 
and I live five miles away now; but I lived in the 
neighbourhood up to November last. 

(Mr, Bellingham.) The time is not properly kept. 


Messrs. Epwarp Marsa. 
Tuomas Homer. ; 
Bengn. BELLINGHAM (2). 
WILLIAM J) OHNSON. 
Enigam WILLIAMS. 
Wiu11AM. WoopHovuseE. 
RicwarD FOsBROOKE. 


Messrs, WintiAM WALKER, 
THomas BLount. 
JosEPH ATTWOOD. 
Dantet Rounp. 
CHARLES YARDLEY, 

' JouN TROMANS. 


5726. What time do they generally begin. in the, 
morning ?—They begin at. all times in the day, but, 
they have it on the paper perhaps 7 o'clock ‘to begin. 


full time, but instead of leaving off at 7 they may work. 


till 8 or 9. 

5727. No matter what time they begin >No matter 
what time they begin, some of them will work late. 

5728. If there is a good demand then they, will 
work on overtime?—Yes; and there are plenty of 
parents that will push children on to work at night, 
because there are many in. our trade that come from’ 
other trades; they are at home with their families and. 


_ they force them to work. That is the greatest injury 


we have got with reference to female labour. 

5729, Perhaps a child has been working somewhere 
else in the day, and when it comes home at night. they 
make it do another bit of work in their trade ?>—No, it 
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is the parents working at another trade which has some 


shorter hours, and then they come back and force them 


to work at our trade. 

(Mr. William Woodhouse.) A man might be a pud- 
dier or a collier and have a wife and family working at 
chain making. Those men do more injury to our trade 
than any class of men besides. ‘They work at puddling 
- and mining, and they marry wives who are in the 
chain trade, and have a family that come to work at 
an early age. Those very men go and undermine us 
in the prices, and 
very often. 

5730. (Sir 'C. Du Cane.) Are we to understand 
that they get you beaten down in your wages by 
forcing their children to work at your trade at night? 


—Yes; and their wives likewise. They send their’ 


wives to the warehouse to fetch their own work, and 
they can have work which the men in the trade do 
not have, and that causes us to sacrifice a lot of wages. 
§731. (Mr. Knowles.) What would you suggest as 
a remedy for that state of things ?—I should suggest 
that female labour should be restricted, lessened, and 
regulated from a certain time in the morning till a 
certain time at night. o 
_ 5732. (Chairman.) It would meet your views if 
the whole of the labour of women and children was 
_ put under the Factory Act which only allows labour 
_ to go on between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 ?—Yes, from 7 
till 7. 
57338. Then you agree with that ?>—Yes, all of us. 
5734. (To Mr. Noah Forrest.) I observe that you 
propose to place a restriction on the size of chains made 
by women }—Yes, I think it would be desirable, for 
_ heavy chains is certainly not fit work for women to 
> perform. * ui 
5735. What size would you say was as large as a 
women ought to work at ?—No. 1, or }-inch. No. 1 
is sent into the foreign market for +-inch (producing 
some specimens). 


5736. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is that a specimen you 


have of the largest chain which you think women 
ought to work at ?—This is larger than we think they 
ought to work at, but some few do make those sizes. 
__ 5737. (Chairman.) Is it really on account of the 
too great labour that it isto make large chains that 
you say that this should be the limit ?--Yes, that No. 
1 should be the limit. — 


5788. Is it really because you think that any larger 


chains require too severe labour for a woman that you 
propose to restrict it to this ?—That is my sole motive. 

5739. Not because it tends to reduce the men’s 
wages ?--No. I think that they are not fit for them to 
do. Itis not altogether the labour, but in summer time 
we all haye to stand very near to the fire, and we have 
to strip, females as well as males, in order to avoid the 
heat as much as possible ; and of course that has a ten- 
dency toimmorality, I think, for females to be working 
amongst a lot of males stripped to the bub, as we say, 
almost. tic 

5740. (To Mr. Bellingham.) Would you like to say 
anything upon that point ?—We have had it discussed 
in our meetings, and every man in the trade, or the 
principal men, think that it is quite light enough for 
females to make, but those outsiders would not heed if 
_ they made an “inch chain” if they could get them to 
_ make it because they could get more money in the time. 
It is not the men in the chain trade but men in other 
trades that do this; but in our trade every man that 
has got daughters would be glad for-that to be the size 
for them because it is plenty large enough for them to 
maker ie . 

5741. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is a greater amount of 
heat required for a larger chain ?—Yes, the larger the 
chain the bigger the fire must be. 

5742. That is one of the reasons why you think that 

- women should not be allowed to work at the largest 
class of chains ?—Yes. . xf 

5743. (Chairman, to Mr. Noah Forrest.) I under- 
stand that you wish to show that women do much evil 
to the trade by their ignorance of the just value of their 

‘work, and that they are obliged to work unduly through 


get us beaten down in our wages 
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the misconduct of their husbands, is that so ?—No 
doubt of it. I believe that plenty of men marry women 
under the impression that the woman will be able 
to contribute largely to the maintenance of the family, 
and then go and spend their time and money in public- 
houses, scores and hundreds of them, whilst their 
wives and children are working in the shops 

5744, With regard to the just value of their work, 
is there a lower price paid for women’s and children’s 
labour than for men’s ?—Very frequently women will 
accept wages that nien will not. 

5745. Is the contract made directly with the women? 
Yes; if they take their own work each makes her 
own contract. 

5746. Do you think that after the chains are made 
they are kept distinct, or are the men’s and women’s 
work mixed up ?—They are all mixed up as a rule, 
although the men may be put to make some qualities 
that the women may not make; but still there are 
women that can make a better chain than some men. 
They are not gifted alike either male or female, 

5747. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are the men you spoke of 
who marry the women for the sake of the wages that 
they can earn men who are engaged in your trade, or 
are they engaged in puddling and other trades >—They 
are generally engaged in other trades; but I am sorry 
to say there are some in our own trade that do so, and 
that is what I complain of. 

5748. (Chairman.) Tt has been said that in this part 
of the country the men work very little on the Mon- 
day, but that the women have to work on the Monday, 
is that so?—I could not say that the women work very 
much ; they have their washing to do generally on the 
Monday. I do not think the women work very much 
in the shop on Monday. ; 

5749. We have heard that the practice is very com- 
mon to make a short day on Monday, and to work 
very hard for four days. You see if the time was 
restricted strictly to 10 hours or 10} hours they would 
not be able to do that; they would have to work all 
Monday ; would that suit you?—I think it would be 
beneficial. 

5750. It would make their work more regular ?— 
Yes. 

5751. In fact, if the women were not allowed to 
work extra time the men would have to do their fair 
share ?—Yes. 

5752. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you find that the men 
who will not do their fair share are the exception or 


. the rule ?—I think they are the exception, although 


there is a great many of them; but I am glad to say 
that I should think that one half of the trade are as 
steady as you can expect men to be, but those excep- 
tions have a very prejudicial influence upon our interest. 

57538. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think’ that there 
has been any improvement of late years in‘ that re- 
spect ?—I should think there has been a little. 

5754. (Mr. Knowles.) Is there any greater tendency 
to educate the children, do’ you think, now than there 
used to be >—Yes, I think so. I fancy that a rapid 
step has been taken in this Education Act, and if the 
law is vigorously worked it will produce a very bene- 
ficial change in a few years. 

5755. (Chairman.) Isthere a chain maker’s union ? 
—Yes. 

_ 5756. Is the sense of the union generally in favour 
of the children being put to school for some years >— 
Yes. 

(Mr. Bellingham.) The question is, are they kept at 
school. 

. 5757. (To Mr. Bellingham.) At what age do you 
think children should be allowed to go to work ?—We 
had it over yesterday at the meeting, and we considered 
that the way the law stands now is suitable, namely, 
from eight years of age. 

5758. You would not be in favour of raising it to 
10?_No; I am not in favour of that. 

5759. Would you be in favour of this, that a child 


should not be allowed to go to work at 9 unless it 


could show that it had received a fair amount of edu- 
cation ?—IJ should be in favour of that myself. 
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(Mr. Woodhouse.) I am of opinion myself that 
eight years of age is too young fora child to go to 
work. 

5760. (Chairman, to Mr. Bellingham.) What is 
your opinion upon the subject ?—I am of opinion that 
if a child has not received a fair education at* nine, 
it ought not to be allowed to do work. 

5761. Of course we understand that we do not 
want them to be educated as if they were to be idle 
people, but merely what would enable them to hold 
their own in school as half-timers in reading, writing, 
and ciphering ?—Yes that is what we wish. 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) I think it would not do at the 
present time, because the children have had no oppor- 
tunity to get education. 

5762. Supposing it was done as with the textile 
factories after two or three years’ notice, would that 
do ?—Yes ; I think that would do very well. 

5768. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Could you tell me what 
average rate of wages a child between the age of 
eight “and nine would bring in for the support of 
the family ? 

(Mr. Woodhouse.) I should think about 2s. 6d. a 
week for a half-timer. 

5764. Is it very frequently the pr sractice in this 
district to make a child blow two pairs of bellows at 
once?—There is two pair of bellows blowed, but it 
takes a large child to do it. 

5765. Do you think it is done, sometimes, that a 
child blows two pairs of bellows >—Yes. 

(Mr. Marsh.) Ihave seen them blowing at eight 
years of age. 

5766. Have you seen children of 10 or 12 do it ?— 

(Mr. Fosbrooke.) I saw one blowing at five years of 
age, but it has been constructed in a form that it is 
rather easier than it used to be with one pair, in fact 
it was made with a wheel so that it was nok -more 
labour than one pair. 

5767. Do you think it was not more labour than 
one pair of bellows ?—Yes, it does not have so much 
rest as a child which blows one. 

(Mr. Bellingham.) He has to blow a longer time 
than one who blows one pair, because when one is 
resting the other is working; the other keeps on 
blowing just the same. 

_ 5768, (Chairman.) I understand you to say it is in 
fact more laborious than one pair of bellows, because 
if there is only one pair he takes a rest now and then, 
but goimg on with a wheel he must keep them going ? 
—Yes, as long as there is one at work. 

(Mr. Fosbrooke.) ‘They are obliged to have one 
larger tham the other to do it on the wheel, because 
their strength would not allow it ; they cannot get 
any rest between meals whether they. would be blowing 
one pair or two, because they are obliged to plow 
sometimes for five. and either one or two out of the 
five are almost sure to be at work throughout the whole 
time. 

5769. (Chairman, to Mr. Forrest.) Do you think 
that it ought to be forbidden that any half-time child 
should blow more than one pair of bellows?—I do not 
think it ought to be forbidden if they can make it so, 
that the child can blow it easily. : 

5770. But the point seems to be that if a child is 
serving several men he has to keep going and does 
not get his rest, and therefore although you may 
lighten the labour by putting a wheel on, it makes the 
labour more severe, because it is continuous ?—But 
that case is one only, for there is no such case in 
this locality that I am aware of that Mr. Fosbrooke 
refers to; he has seen it somewhere where he has been, 
but there is nothing of the kind in this neighbourhood. 

5771. In this neighbourhood if a child is blowing 
more than one fire he is blowing it with each hand, is 
he not ?—No, they make the bellows so that you plow 
with one rock, as we Call it, the same as if he was only 
blowing one pair. 

5772. Still it is hard work ?—I faney so; I have 
never seen a case in which it is not hard work.. 


(Mr. Bellingham.) J have one that blows two pairs. 


myself. It is so constructed that it is easier than 
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blowing one in the old way.. It is'made with a third” 


rock so that it is not so laborious as it was with — 


one. 

(Mr. Marsh.) We cannot blow for. two. pair. of 
bellows without its being harder work than if it was ~ 
for one, because if he plows for two instead of one the 
two,men will never. hardly stop at one time, so that 
he has to work a great deal more in the time than he 
would if he had only to blow for one. 

_ 5773. (Lo Mr. Forrest.) What do you say with — 
regard to this >—I think that probably he would have 
to continue to work sometimes with two or more 
when he would have leisure if there was only one, 
because it may be that out of the two there would be 
one always at work; if he was only blowing for one | 
when the master stopped he would stop too. 

5774. I understand that one necessity that rests 
upon you to employ women in the trade is that you 
do not get you wages paid you in full; is it the case 
in your trade that the whole of your wages are paid 
in money down ?—Yes, since 1847 there “has been no 
truck in our trade. 

5775. But is there any obligation to deal with a 
particular house for any article ?—There is, I believe, 
in some places. 

5776. What sort. of obligation ?—If aman has no 
gleedes he has no work. 

5777. Does the occupier, as the legal name is for 
the master, often deal in gleedes ?—It is not general. 

5778. But in some cases he does ?—Yes; three or 
four do. 

5779. Is it the master or the middleman that does 
it ?—We have two classes of masters in our neighbour- 
hood in our trade. One class buys the work from us 
men and sells it to the Birmingham merchants and 
the Wolverhampton merchants. Then the same that 
sell to them and that go into Birmingham and Wolver- 


hampton employ others that we call journeymen, and / 


it is generally those that take work into Birmingham > 
or Wolverhampton or Liverpool to the ‘other masters 
that sell gleedes. 

5780. ‘Still they are the men from whom you get 
your wages ?—They are the men that we get our 
wages from, those that we call masters all of us, we 
should call the masters only those that take the work 
into the general market. 

5781. Does any one of you know any instance of a 
master or a middleman, an employer of labour, keeping 
a store at which it is expected that the men should 
deal ?—Nothing, except beer. There is no grocery, 
or anything of that kind, and there is no obligation, 
and I do not think there is any difference made in 
their work, and there are some that deal with them 
and others that do not in this grocery trade. 

5782. In the case where they keep beerhouses, is’ 
there not an obligation to drink there ?—I believe that 
those who drink most have most-work when the work 
is short. That is my honest opinion. 

5783. Do you all agree in that ? 

(Mr. Bellingham.) We all know that. 

(Mr. Woodhouse.) Mr. Forrest seems not to give 
you quite a correct statement. Our employers sell 
their work to the Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
warehouses, and then they supply the employes with 
gleedes. Jam sorry to tell you it is mainly our a 
-masters that are potsters. 

5784. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose it is a neces- 
sity for a workman to buy the gleedes somewhere, is 
it not p—Yes, 

5785. If he did not purchase of his employer he 
would have to purchase trom the outside trade else- 
where >—Yes, 

5786. Is it supposed that the employer generally 
makes a profit out of the gleedes ; that he sells gleedes 
to the workmen at a higher rate than the workmen 
could obtain it outside ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.) We have masters in our trade 
that supply men with gleedes, that actually go into the 
market and sell chains at a less price than other 
masters, and can get a living. 
a living, and get a good profit, without any profit 


‘In fact, they can get — 
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on the chain; they can sell a chain at prime cost, 
or less than prime cost, because they get a profit’ by 
supplying the men with gleedes, and that makes it 
very unfair for the masters that do not deal in gleedes. 
In addition to that, the masters do the carriage, that 
is, fetching the work from the men instead of allowing 
the men to take the work themselves, and get the car- 
riage done at the best terms that they can. Even if a 
man takes his own work to the warehouse he is charged 
2d. per cwt. for the carriage, although he has done 
the carriage himself. We have masters that do 
that. 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) The chain trade on the whole is 
a heavy trade. We cannot make chain without iron. 
Then our employers live a few miles from each other, 
and some workmen live a mile or two, and some three 
or four from those they work for. We cannot carry 
our iron ourselves, and we have to get it carried by 
terms, and some of us employ any person that keeps a 
horse and cart, and make the best terms we can ; but 
those masters that keep horses and carts of their own 
make a certain charge and do the carriage themselves, 
and there are cases, as my son states, in which the 
men do little bits of carriage, but still 2d. per cwt. is 
the general charge for carriage. I do not see that 
there is much matter in the amount of carriage when 
the masters actually do it, but still there are cases 
where the men could get it done cheaper. 

5787. I suppose in all those Cases the impression is, 
that you could get it done cheaper outside if you were 
allowed to do it?—The men generally prefer their 
liberty, I think. 

5788. They do not like being restricted ?—That is 


‘SO. 


(Mr. Jason Forrest.) It makes it very unequal if some 
masters do it while there are other masters that do 
not do it; the other masters must do it. In time, 
instead of having 2d. taken off, the other masters will 
come and will take 3d. off. 

5789. (Mr. Knowles.) Those masters that do not 
do that themselves have to get others to do it for 


them unless the men have to hire-to do it?—-The men 


do it themselves and pay for it. 

5790. In the case of a master delivering his stuff, 
or if he did not deliver it himself, he let you take it 
away, what guarantee has he that you would return 
it if he did not come and collect it himself and cart it 
back ? 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) There would be the law, we 
should be subject to the law and a summons. 

5791. Could he not do it with a greater degree of 
regularity if he kept his own horses and carts for 
delivering and collecting it again ?—Yes, in some cases ; 
in fact, for my own part, I often found it convenient. 
T am not speaking on my own behalf in that respect, 
but I found it as a rule quite as convenient to pay the 
master as to employ aman, but there are others that 
do not find it either so convenient or so cheap. 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.) There are masters in our 
neighbourhood that live close by who will take 2d. off, 
while there are masters at a distance of two or three 
miles that do not charge more than the man who lives 
close by. The workman, if he was allowed to pay his 
own carriage could get it done for 4d. or ld. per 
ewt. 

5792. Might it not cost other men further off 3d. or 
Ad. per ewt. ?—No. ; 

5793. Would not it cost a man further off more than 
a man who is near ?—No, if it is: not more than two 
miles it would not cost more than 2d. 

5794. It would cost the man who is furthest off 
most to cart it. 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) Yes. 

5795. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Surely the rate of car- 
riage inereases with the distsnce ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Woodhouse.) What Mr. Forrest means is that 
chainmakers live a distance away from the ware- 
houses, some a mile, some a mile and a half, and some 
two miles, others being close at hand. The master 


_ charges the man as much that lives near to the ware- 


house for carriage as he does the man who lives two 
36769. 
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miles away, or a half a mile away. That is the reason 
Mr. Forrest thinks it is not fair to charge a man close 
at hand the same price as those that are two miles 
away. 

5796. The grievance in fact is with those who live 
nearest the place of employment ?— 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) Yes, that is the greatest griey- 
ance. 

5797. (Mr. Knowles.) It would be a great hardship 
upon those that live some distance off if-he charged 
those men any more, because the man who lived nearest 
would get the same amount of wages for the same 
work. 

(Mr. Woodhouse.) He would get the same wages. 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) He would have more left after 
he was paid. 

5798. He equalises it by charging the long and the 
short distances the same prices, and he gets an average 
by doing that ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.) Then Mr. Marsh finds he could 
not do the carriage at 2d. He would take above 2d. 
for those who were living a distance away. 

(Mr. Fosbrooke.) 1 know instances, if they go to the 
extreme, where they charge 3d. 

5799. (Sir C. Du Cane.) With the exception of this 
charge for carriage and the selling of gleede, and also 
in some cases of beer, are there any other remnants 
of the old truck system to be found amongst you ?— 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.) And of grocery. 

5800. Then, in fact, something like the very old 
truck system virtually exists >—Yes. 

(Mr, Noah Forrest.) Practically I have not been aware 
of any. J am aware that no names are mentioned. 
There are two who buy chain that do sell groceries, 
but as far as I know there is no difference made 
between the men who deal of them for grocery and 
those that do not. 

5801. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Noah Forrest.) Would 
you just state about how many there are that you know 
that supply beer in same way; are they a great many 
more than the grocers ?—I think I know only three 
that sell beer ; perhaps there may be some others. 

5802. And does it make any difference with them 
whether the workmen get beer or not; do they give 
those that get the most beer most work ?—I think so. 

(Mr. Bellingham.) Those that get most beer when 
it is in the slack time of trade get most work. 

5808. But it does not exist either in the case of the 
grocer or, of the beerhouse keeper to any very great 
extent ?—Not to a great extent. It has been much 
worse than it is now. Up to 1847 we could scarcely 
have money to pay for anything that we consumed. 

5804. That was the case, I daresay, in other trades, 
but that is 18 years ago, and since then we have had 
several Acts of Parliament ? 

(Mr. Noah Forrest.) Yes, but we did it without Act 
of Parliament. ‘The first union that I ever had to do 
with was about the truck system. Some of the masters 
themselves got tired of it, and they compelled each 
other to adopt it in self-defence when it had got toa 
certain point because those that did it could outsell 
those that did not. But then lots of them got to give 
it up; some of the first got tired of it, and encouraged 
us, and, in fact, assisted us to put it down. 

5805. And you upset it without an Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—Yes, we did when we set about it. In the 
first instance we would not work for any master that 
trucked any of his workmen. 

(Mr. Bellingham.) It was well brought about so 
that those truck masters could not sell. 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.). My father has been in the trade 
so many years back that he has forgotten it. He 
is able nearly to retire from the trade, and he has left 
the neighbourhood where the principal part of chains 
are made; he is not mixed up with it, and does not 
know very much about it now, not so much as he 
did when he was in the neighbourhood. I could 
mention two or three that my father is not aware of. 
I do not say that they do truck, but if they do not sell 
grocery themselves they have got perhaps a father or 
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a mother, or some one closely related to them that do 
sell grocery, or beer, or what not. 

5806. But their workmen could leave them if they 
chose and go and work for others ?—Yes, but they 
would have perhaps 10 go somewhere else where they 
did the same. 

5807. (Sir C. Du Cane to Mr. Noah Forrest.) Is 
there any other point connected with your own trade 
that you would like to bring before the Commission? 
—I am not aware of any. 

5808. What is your opinion as regards the age at 
which young persons might. be employed in your 
trade ?—I think the law as it. stands cannot be much 
improved. It may perhaps be more efficiently worked. 
The law could be rendered effective to a fuller extent. 
If I had been asked the question before there had 
been any legislation I should have considered that 
12 years was the oldest that children should be com- 
pelled to go to school for the first few years, but as 
the Act hasbeen applied so far for nearly two years 
I should think it would be better that the age should 
remain as it is, 13 for full timers. I think that if the 
children were compelled to go to school till they were 
14 there are many of them that would not be able to 
do ‘so without great hardship. 

5809. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there many people in 
your trade working in the summer time in the early 
morning and late at night in order to avoid the heat 
of the day ?—Yes. 

5810. And they play in the daytime ? 

(Mr. Woodhouse). ‘The men chiefly get up early to 
work and get their work off before the heat of the day 
comes on. ; 

(Mr. Noah Forrest). I think that that is a very nice 
thing todo. I think that the law should not interfere 
with such a case as that. I would interfere to restrict 
the hours from 7 to 7. 

(Mr. Blount). The men cannot begin working 
without the boys. If a man wants to get up at 5 o’clock, 
and if the youngsters can only begin at 7, he might as 
well lie in bed, because he cannot work without them. 

5811. (Mr. Knowles), I suggested this for you who 
are practically acquainted with the subject and practical 
men to see how far it would affect you, or how far it 
would fall in with your views, because there is no 
doubt the work is very hot and tiresome in the middle 
of the day in the summer time, and how it would suit 
you, provided you could not commence work before 
6 in the morning and knock off at 6 at night, because 
then you have the whole of the heat of the day to 
work in. Would you have any suggestion to make 
with reference to commencing earlier than knocking 
off, and ‘working again in the cool of the evening ?— 
That is what we desire, but unless we can get the boys 
to work it would be of no use. 

5812. (Sir C. Du Cane.) As regards the work of 
half-timers, would you be ‘satisfied that half-timers 
should be brought under the conditions of the Factory 
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Act, working either morning or afternoon, say from 
7 till 1, or from 1 till 7?—I do not see that we can 
interfere in that case, because there are very few here 
that make that large size of chain; it is chiefly dene 
in the factories. 

5813. (Mr. Knowles.) Which would you prefer for 
your children, working half the day every day, or 
working a full day, and then the whole of the day 
after to go to school ? 

(Mr. Bellingham.) 'The half day is what we prefer 
throughout the district. We prefer that to the 
alternate day. 

5814. (Sir C. Du Came.) I should like to ask you 
whether any of you have children employed in brick- 
yards. ~ 

(Mr. Bellingham.) I do not think there is any 
amongst us have, but my friend here has worked in it, 
he married a woman that did work in it, but he did. 
not feel at liberty to put his own children into it, he 
keeps them in the chain shop, because it is pleasanter 
for them. 

5815. Have you any opinion amongst you as to the 
age at which girls ought to be employed in brickyards 
and would you think that the present age should be 
lowered or not? | 

(Mr. Jason Forrest.) It should not be lowered. | 

(Mr. Blount.) In that case I cannot say much 
about it. My wife worked in a brickyard when I 
married her, but that. was 30 years ago, and she has 
not worked there since. : ; 

5816. As I understand you would rather not have 
them employed in brickyards if you could help it ?— 
I have got but one and I would sooner she worked in 
a chain shop than in 50 brickyards. Any young 
woman can. keep herself clean if she thinks proper, 
but there are some of all sorts that. would sooner be in 
dirt, like pigs, than keep themselves clean. 

6817. Have any of you anything further that you 
would like to say to us-hefore we part ? 

(Mr. Fosbrooke.) We have been represented as carry- 
ing on a very bad trade for females, but I think there 
is not a decenter trade on record for females than what 
small chain making is, especially where a man has got 
his own children under his own roof, it is better than 
being ina factory, and mixed up with all sorts. We 
have got no factories in this country which we could 
send our children to, the same as they can in town. 
Consequently we have not got the same privilege. 

5818. (Mr. Knowles.) If you had not this employ- 
ment for them they would have a difficulty in getting 
employment for them near their own homes ?—Yes, of 
course we could not do it. (Zhe Deputation pro- 
duced several specimens of chains made by women.) 

5819. (To Mr. Bellingham.) What is ihe largest 
size of chain which you think a woman ought to be 
allowed to make?—No. 1, that is to say, 1-inch 
chain. No.1 is the wire guage, and it is about equal 
to a full quarter. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Mrs. M. A. Amos, examined. 


5820. (Sir C, Du Cane.) You are employed in the - 


chain-making trade, are you not ?—Yes. 

5821. And you have got some statement of your 
particular case which you would like to lay before the 
Commission. We shall be very happy to hear any- 
thing that you wish to say to us?—I have got a hus- 
band who is getting 3/. a week, and I have got to work 
to keep my family when he should be at work to keep 
them. He can get his 10s, a day any day whenever 
he goes to his work. 

5822. What is he by trade?—He is an anchor 
smith, but he will not go to work. 

5823. (Mr. Knowles.) What family have you ?— 
Five children. 

5824. Do you work at chain making now ?—Yes. 


5825. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Does your husband live © 


with you r—Yes, he comes sometimes, and sometimes 
he stops at his mother’s. He has not been near me 
since Saturday night, 


5826. Does he spend the whole of the wages that 
he makes?—It is very seldom that he brings any 
money home. 

_ 6827. But he actually does earn that money a week? 
—Yes, he earns 10s. a day any day whenever he goes 
to his work. 

828. And do you consider that it is entirely through 
the conduct of your husband that you are driven into 
the chain making trade ?—Yes; if he would bring 
the money home I should have ‘no occasion to work, 
because he could keep his family without my working. 

5829. What age is your eldest child ?— The eldest is 
nearly 12 years of age. 

5830. Supposing fhat women were not allowed to 
work atthe chain making business, what means would 
you have in this neighbourhood of supporting your 
children ?—There are some that could not do without 
that work ; but he could support his family without 
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my working, or his family either, until they were a 
proper age. 5 

5831. But the question I wished to ask was, that 
looking’ to the fact. that. your husband spends all his 
wages upon himself, and never brings anything home, 
how would you be able to support yourself provided 


that women were not allowed to work at the chain 


making trade ?—I could not do it at. all; if I was not 
allowed to work, we should have nothing at all. 

5832. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that he would 
bring his wages home then ?—I think he would be as 
bad then as he is now. - ; 

5833. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There is no other trade 
to which you could turn your hand provided that 
women were not allowed to work at chain making ?— 
No; I donot think there is anything else. 

5834. (Mr. Knowles.) How much can you earn at 
chain making ?—I could get 10s. if I was to work a 
good week’s work, but I should have to work every 


day. 

5835. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is that about what you 
do. earn as an average throughout the year P—I do 
not like to work above about four days in the week, 
because I have to stop Mondays for washing and 
cleaning. . 

5836. Any way whatever, you do earn it is‘all that 
you and your five children have to depend upon ?— 
Yes, he does not bring any money to keep them 
with. 

5837. (Mr. Knowles.) Is the place that, you work 
in pretty close to your own house ?—Yes ; it is close 
to the house door. 

5838. So that you can go into your house almost 
at any time to see how your children are getting on ? 
—Yes; it is close to the house door where I can pop 
in every now and then to see what they are doing. 

5839. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find the work 
very hard ?—It is hard work ; chain making is for 
women to do; it is what we had not ought to do. 

5840. Do you know other husbands who do the 
same as yours as regards spending their wages, or do 
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you consider yours to be a particularly hard case p—I 
do not hear talk of any besides mine; not carrying 
on the game that he does—there. is none but what 
brings. some home sometimes as I can hear of. 

5841. (Mr. Knowles.) Do yowever make any No. 1, 
or 4-inch chain ?—Yes;I haye made No. 1, and I 
have made 3ths. 

5842. I suppose that is very hard work 2—Yes ; 
that is very hard work indeed. TF do not like to make 
it at all. No. 4 is as big as I care for making at all. 

5848. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How many hours a cay 


do you work ?—I could not. tell exactly, for I work | 


all hours that I can that. I am allowed to work. We 
are obliged to knock off at 9 o’clock at night. 

5844. (Mr. Knowles.) What time do you commence 
in the morning ?—Sometimes it is after breakfast, 
9 o'clock, before I can get into the shop, and some- 
times against I have the children washed and, out it 
may be half-past 9,and sometimes 10 before I can get 
into it. 

5845. What time do you stop after that do you stop 
for dinner?—Yes; E have to come out about half- 
past 12, and then I stop out till very near 2 o’clock, 
and sometimes it is 2. Then £ come out again at 4 or 
half-past 4, and perhaps 5. 

5846. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you consider that you 
have been put to work in the chain making trade 
which is beyond your strength as a woman ?—No; 
not. if it was small work. I think it is not very hard 
work to make small chain, but when it comes to 
making big chains it is very hard work for a woman. 

5847. With reference to the work which you have 
done yourself, do you think that that is too big for a 
woman. todo ?—Yes ; I think 3ths is too big, or No. 1 
I think is too big, but I do not consider that No 4. is 
hard work. 

5848. Provided tnat tle hours of work were limited, 
and the size of the work to which women are put were 
limited also, you do not see that there is anything 
particularly hard so far as women are concerned in the 
work of chain making ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. JAMES GROVE examined. 


5849. (Chairman.) What business do you carry 
on, and where ?—I am a manufacturer of glass and 
horn buttons and ornaments in buffalo horn, at Hales- 
Owen near Birmingham. 

5850. How many hands do you employ ?—It varies 
from 125 to 200, it is according to how I can get 
them. 

5851. Of that number what proportion would be 
women or echildren?—There would be perhaps about 


10 girls and 20 boys under the age of 13. 


5852. Working half-time ?—Yes. 

5853, What half-time do you work, do you work 
them morning and evening shifts ?—Yes. 

5854. On alternate weeks ?—It is not regular in 
that way, being according to how we car get them to 
come, 

5855. Do not they attend school five mornings a 
week, or five evenings ?— Yes, they attend school 
right, but not one week mornings and another week 
afternoons. Sometimes they will all come mornings 
for two weeks. 


5856. It would be very much better, would it not, 
that they should work regularly five mornings running 
or five evenings runving ?—TI should rather prefer 
the day, three days at school, and three days at work, 
alternate days. ; 

5857. Then in that respect the Act of 1874 would 
suit you ?—Yes. 

5858. How many hours a day do you work ?—Ten 
hours and about 10 minutes. We begin at 7 in the 
morning, then we have breakfast at 9, and we. stop 
till 20 minutes to 10, then they have an hour and 10 
minutes at dinner time, and then they leave at 7 in 
the evening; that I think you will find is a little over 
10 hours ; but the women whe work piecework come 
when they like and leave when they like. 

5859. Do they come late in the morning ?—Yes. 
They could not do their own work without, they have 
their breakfast before they come. 

5860. At present you can work very well with 
those hours, and you do not wish any change ?—Yes; 
we do not wish any change from what they are at 
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present. Many of them have gardens, and for a 
certain time of the year they like to come at 6 and 


® leave at 6, so that they may see to their gardens, but 


“nobody else besides a few men who have gardens 
perhaps a quarter of a mile away from their houses. 
There are three horn button manufacturers in Hales- 
Owen, myself and two others. I believe I am the 
largest horn button maker in England at the present 
time. In Birmingham it seems to be going out. 
The last persons were Cox Brothers and Holland. 
The difficulty of getting children was so great that 
they offered to sell ‘their tools to myself about a month 
or twoago. I refused to buy them because I would not 
extend the trade. It is a trade which I have made 
myself in Hales-Owen. I was formerly a die sinker 
in Birmingham, and I made this trade by my own 
exertions, but the Act has pressed so heavily upon me 
that I really wish it was reduced in size. 

5861. In what respect would you like the Act 
reduced ?—As to the age of children. They will not 
come to work for me up to 13 half-time if they can 
go to the pits at 12 and work full time. They always 
clear out at about the age that they are most useful 
to me. 

5862. (Mr. Knowles.) You mean ‘the boys ?— 
Yes, the girls do not, but if ever one is summoned 
for irregular attendance at school or any other cause 
whether it is a boy or a girl, [never know anything 
more about them. There are two other small makers 
there, and I am under a disadvantage, being under 
the Factory Act, compared to what they are. 

5863. Then in fairness to you you think that all 
people working in the same trade should be brought 
under the same law r—Yes, and not only in the same 
trade but the trades of that district ; the trades of 
Hales-Owen ought to be under the same law. If 
one person has a privilege as to hours the others 
should have the same. The parents will not let 
them work at my light employment if they can get 
heavy employment and larger money. ‘This trade 
will ultimately die out of this country, that is my 
impression. The difficulty is so great with the 
children at the present time that I know my sons 
will not follow the trade up like I have done. As 
I tell you, I have made it, but I believe that when I 
have done with it it will be done with. 

5864. Where do you expect it will go ?— 
will buy it. 

5865. We must have horn buttonsr—Yes, and 
you will buy them from France. There are people 
there who employ 300 pressers. I employ perhaps 
about 20, and they think I do a wonderful thing, 
but in Paris there are people who employ 300, which 
would mean 1,000 people in that manufactory. 

5866. Do you know that in the French trade they 
are having restrictions put upon them just like you ? 
—I heard a person say that when I was there last 
autumn. I went to see whether I could do with 
larger hands by a different process of making, and 
the friend that I was with said there are certain 
restrictions passed or being passed that will make a 
great deal of difference to that trade. But there 
is another thing, they beat us in price by some 
means. 

5867. Perhaps the workpeople are neater handed 
than yours?—They are; they cannot say like they 
do here, I will go to a rougher employment where 
I can get more money. If they leave one artistic 
employment there they bave to goto another, if it 
is in Paris, and there is, at least, from 5,000 to 
6,000 employed in horn button making in Paris 
alone. 

5868. Under the French Act no child under 12 
can now be employed by its master unless its parents 
certify to its actual attendance at some school, so 
that if they*have been competing with you from the 
absence of restrictions, they will be under the same 
restriction as you now ?—Yes, that would not matter 
to me. J should be only too pleased if they were 
served the same. It is a very light employment 


No one 
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which the children do, nobody else could handle the 
very stnall buttons but children. Mr. Brewer can tell 
you quite as much as! could about it so far as the 
lightness and the ease of the employment are con- 
cerned. 

5869. You have been stating how your trade is 
endangered by the restrictions ; have you been deterred 
from extending your work from the fear of having 
their time still further shortened ?—Yes. 

5870. Do you give out any work yourself ?—No, I 
do not, but I have thought of doing this sort of thing, 
giving out the sewing on of the buttons to cards 
to the parents of the children, and in ‘that case the 
Factory Act could not touch me, but I do not like my 
things to go from my own premises. I have seen so 
much of the nail makers in the district that I have 
always thought that-if they were employed in factories 
similar to my own they would be a better class of 
people ; but ne nailmaster would now build a manu- 
factory and be responsible under the Factory Act, 
while he can get them made in small smithies and 
have no responsibility. If they had certain hours and 
worked in factories, they would be a better class of 
people than working in small smithies at the back of 
their own places just any hours they thought proper, 
and going out just whenever they liked. As I said I 
could have given work out to be done to the parents, 
and I have no doubt that the children would have to do 
it, but Ido not like my things to go about. Everybody 
then knows what I am doing ; if I did anything new it 
could go to other small makers, and they would know 
all about it. I made glass buttons, but the competition 
was so severe between the Germans and the English 
that [ have left that alone. What advantage they had 
I could not tell, for I had never been to Germany. 
I thought it better to leave it alone, and stick to my 
own trade, and also try to get the French way of 
making, which I have succeeded in doing, but I really 
have felt this last year or two in our trade a wish that 
the place was not so large. 

5871. But as yet you have been able to hold your 
own ?—With difficulty I have been able to hold my 
own upto the present time. Children would do as well 
for me half-time at 10 as what it is now. I think that 
is a very good thing myself, and my employment is 
very, very light indeed for them. But no man could 

work at a certain portion of my trade unless he has 
three children with him, and if they do not happen to 
come he clears out very soon ; it is a very good excuse 
for him, and they are always ready for it now-a-days, 
That makes one of the great difficulties with the horn 
trade, that the men cannot go on without the children. 

5872. Have you thought of anything else which 
you would like to tell the Commission ?—No; I think 
that is simply what I have to mention to them. 

5873. (Mr. Knowles.) What is the youngest age at 
which you employ children ?—About nine or nine and 
a half. 

5874. (O’Conor Don.) Do you come under the 
Factory Act of 1867; how many persons do you 


_employ ?—I employ now about 125 or 130; I cannot 


tell to a dozen or two, but the average varies from 150 
to 200. 

5875. Do you pay by the piece or by the day ?— 
Partly by the day, and partly by the piece. All the 
men who have boys working with them work by the 
day, and they will not have any responsibility of the 
children. If you do not find them boys to work with 
they will not work. 

5876. Then the children are paid by the. day 7 2 
Yes. 

5877. And it is with respect to the employment of 
children that you complain of the present law ?—I, 
complain principally that the age should be 13 here, 
and 12 at the pits outside, ‘and 12 at other works. 
They always clear out from me just at the time they 
are most useful; if they can go anywhere at 12 years 
of age, and work full time, they do not stop with me 
until they are 13. 

5878. I presume, that is because they get better 
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wages outside ?—That is one thing ; and another thing 
is that they can work full time, which they cannot do 
with me. That would make them better wages in one 
way. : 
3879. Which would you prefer; that they should be 
allowed to work full time with you, or that they should 
be prevented from working in other places >—If they 
could work at 12 for me I should be perfectly satisfied, 
if that was the position with everybody else. 

5880. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What proportion of boys 
and girls do you employ ?—I should think about a 
score of boys and half a score of girls. ‘Those are 
under age that I am speaking of; little ones, varying 
up to 138. 

5881. Do you begin to employ them at nine and 
nine and a half in the case of both boys and girls ?— 
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Yes, about nine or nine and a half, according te how 
they come ; nothing younger than that. 

5882. I understand you to say that you would be 
perfectly content to have the line drawn at 10 ?—Yes, 
that I should. 

5883. So long as other employers were in the same 
position ?—Yes. 

5884. (Mr. Knowles.) What are the proportions of 
the boys and girls that you employ that are full 
timers ?—There are about 60 to 70 men, and the 
others would be grown up young women. 

5835. How many boys do you employ from 13 to 
16 ?—Perhaps about 20. 

5886. And how many girls ?—I should think it 
would be nearly that ;. I really cannot tell you exactly. 
They would be about equal in number. 


'The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THomas Bury examined. 


5887. (Chairman.) Are you the schoolmaster of 
St. Mark’s School at Stamber Mill, Stourbridge, near 
The Lye ?—Yes. : 

5888. Is that a church school ?—Yes; I have been 
there seven years. 

5889. Have you a great many half-timers in your 
school ?—Not so many as I could have, we are very 
full. I might have more ; there are more that would 
be very glad to come to the school, but my school is 
now overstocked. I have now 25 half-timers. 

5890. How many are there in your school ?—250 
on the roll. 

5891. And as to attendance, how is it >—My aver- 

age attendance for the year which has just closed is 
178. 
_ 6892. Are the half-timers that you have in your 
school workshop children ?—There are about six boys 
that work in the brickyards, and the others are em- 
ployed in chain making and nail making. 

5893. Can you get the half-time children to attend 
regularly ?—That is one point which I want to speak 
about. I think that the supervision since Mr. Brewer 
has been the inspector for the district is very greatly 
improved; I have a scheme which I would venture 
to lay before the Commission, and which I think 
might very greatly improve the attendance of the 
half-time scholars. If you will allow me, I will just 
give you the different heads which I have thought 
over, after seven years’ experience, which I think 
would be of great use. In the first place, on a child 
coming to school saying that he wished to work as a 
half-timer, the fact should be reported to the factor 
inspector. After that the factory inspector should i 
once get the certificate of age, and forward it to the 
schoolmaster, who should at once make a proper regis- 
tration of it in the admission register of the school. 
I think that this birth certificate should be kept by the 
schoolmaster as long as the child is attending his 
school. 

5894. Would it satisfy you if after you had recorded 
the birth certificate it was placed in the custody of the 
child’s employer ?—I think it would be more for the 
benefit of the school where I am for it to be kept by 
the schoolmaster. It would have a further advantage 
in this way, that when the boy left the school, he would 
be obliged to get this certificate from the master to 
hand on to a future schoolmaster where he intended 
to go. Then that point could be reported again to the 
factory inspector, who would_know at once where the 

' child was attending school. 

5895. There is a great necessity to simplify the 
certificates, and a plan which has been suggested to the 
Commission, and which has a good deal to recommend 
it, is that the child should have a small book in which 
should be inscribed a certified note of his age, derived 
from his birth or baptismal register, and that his school 
attendance should also be carried on in this book, and 
this book be left in the custody of his employer only 
to be given up on his leaving that employment; you 
do not see anything unworkable for your object. in 
that, provided that you had a sight.of it so as to enter 


it in your books ?—No ; there is this point about it 
that the factory inspector, as the Act is now worked, 
has no means of knowing whether the children are all 
at school or not unless he actually goes round to each 
particular workshop and demands a sight of the 
certificate. 

5896. There has been a further suggestion made to 
the Commission that the schoolmaster should send to 
the inspector and to the employer of each child a list 
of the children under him in the school ?—This was 
another suggestion which I was about to make as 
part of my scheme, that it should be sent periodically 
to the factory inspector. 

5897. Will you just go on with your scheme ?—I 
would suggest that at the end of each week or fortnight, 
as the case may be, the list of attendances made by all 
the scholars attending the school under the half-time 
Act should be sent in to the factory inspector, that all 
irregularities of attendance should be looked out during 
the week by the sub-inspector of factories, and a report 
should be made by him to his superior at the end of 
the week. This would keep every child in the school 
in regular attendance. 

5898. You do not think that that would throw too 
much labour upon the schoolmaster ?—I have a further 
suggestion tomake, It would entail great labour as 
you know to do it in some schools where there are 50 
or more of such scholars in attendance, but if the 
Government would give a capitation grant to pay for 
the extra labour, I think it would be but fair. 

5899. What rate should you consider fair ?>—I think 
about 2s. 6d. per head. 

5900. That is to say, an addition to the capitation 
rate of that amount ’—Yes, an annual grant. It 
might be put down in the Education Code as a capita- 


tion grant which may be gained by those schools where 


half-time scholars are in attendance. 

5901. At present you do not receive the capitation 
grant for any child that does not make a certain num- 
ber of attendances ?—Certainly not. 

5902. Would you make this further capitation rate 
dependant upon that or not ?—After they had been. in 
school. for at least three months ; in the year 1873 I 
had in my school in the month of June six half-time 
scholars ; in the month of August of that year the 
sub-inspector of factories made a tour through The Lye 
and increased the number from six to 23 scholars in 
my school, and the number went on increasing to 29 
in December. ‘Then in February the number decreased 
to 12, and out of all those clildren that I had, there 
were only four who had made their attendances for 
examination. 

5903. Then they were worthless to you ?—Yes, 
they were worthless to the school, and besides they threw 
a great burthen on us, for we were obliged to employ 
an extra teacher which cost the managers about 3s. or 
4s. a week, and it turned out very unsatisfactorily, 

5904. If it was possible for the Factory Act to be 
extended to all kinds of employments and if regular 
school attendance was made a condition of the child’s 
employment, that difficulty would be got rid of ?—Yes, 
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. it would indeed. This year since Mr. Brewer has been 
in our district we have had 25 half-time scholars 
attending, and out of the 25, 17 have made their times, 
bat I think that that has been mainly through my 
co-operation with Mr. Brewer in sending him the 
attendance. I send him my attendance every week, 
so that he knows at once every child that is absent, 


and it is upon that that I base my recommendation — 


to the Commissioners that it would be advisable to 
have those certificates sent tothe inspector periodically, 
and that he should have the opportunity of looking 
those up who are irregular. 

5905. Are you able to get. the workshop children 
to attend according to the Factory Act at the same 
hours on each day ‘of the week ?—Yes, I am able to 


do that, but I would prefer that they 'should attend 


mornings one week and afternoons another. 

5906. Could you manage it if they attended on 
alternate days ?—I think ‘that would be a hardship: 
to the children, because if they were employed alternate 
days the children would be sent to the workshop and 
of course would be employed there the whole of the 
time, and that would be a hardship. I think the 
principle of the Act would be to a certain extent 
vitiated, beeause my opinion is this, whether it is a 
right one or a wrong one I do not know, I think that 
the principle of the Act is not to allow a child to be 
employed for too long a time in succession. 

5907. You are aware that in the Textile Factories 


Act, 1874, the option of attendance on alternate days 


is given, because in some industries it is found to be 
much more suitable >—I was not aware of that. I do 
not think that would be well. ' 

5908. You think that it should be the exception ? 
—Yes; I do not think it would be suitable for the 
particular kinds of trades that we have at Stamber 
Mill, that is to say, the brick trade and nailing and 
chain making. 

5909. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that educa- 
tionally it would be disadvantageous to the children ? 
—Yes, I do think so, because we have not the same 
lessons in the afternoon as we have in the morning. 

5910. (Chairman.) And it interferes with the work- 
ing of the school of course if you do not have the 
children at the same hour of the day through the 
week ?—I do not know that it would interfere in that 
way. 

5911. Supposing a child attends the morning of 
Tuesday and the afternoon of Wednesday >—Yes, 
decidedly it would interfere in that way. 

5912. It is very important, is it not, that the 
attendance through the week should be at the same 
hour, although in the next week they might be in the 
afternoon ?—Yes. 

5913. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find the half-time 
children who come in the afternoon at all fatigued and 
listless on account of their morning’s work ?—I have 
not found them nearly so brisk, and that is why I would 


recommend that they should not be bape atche the whole 


of the day. 

5914. Do you think that on the system of alternate 
days, if a child is worked one day he would be less 
brisk on the next day as regards his education than a 
child would be in the afternoon who had worked in the 
morning ?—I think that the next morning the child 
would be fatigued from the previous es work, he 
would not be nearly so brisk. 

5915. More fatigued than by the morning’s work as 

regards his afternoon’s education ?—Yes, most nae 
dedly I do. 

5916. (Chairman.) To you think that many shite 
who come to your school in the afternoon are put to 
work again when they go home?—I have no doubt 
about it. 

5917. Then the child would be almost as tired 
coming to you the following day if it had been worked 
morning and evening with school in the middle, as if it 
had done an entire day’s work ?>—You must understand 
that if a break was not made by the school they would 
very likely be kept on the whole day for so long a time 
as t! ey were wanted to work. ° 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


5918. Will you proceed with your next point ?—-As 
far as the girls are concerned who are working in the 
brickyards, I have a very large night school at Stamber 
Mill of 180 scholars, with an average attendance of 
108 for this past year. Out of that number there are 
60 attending my school from Messrs. Hickman & Co. 
and Rufford & Co. 

5919. Are those both fire-clay makers ?-—Yes, both 
fire-clay makers; I know these children intimately. 
Some of them have attended my day school and I know 
the parents intimately. 

5920. What would be their ages ?—They would be 
over 16andsome of them under 16. It ought not to be, 
but still it isso. One point which I would like to bring 
before the Commission is this, that I think that the 


Factory Act as it is now is doing great mischief - 


amongst these young girls, because they are forced into 
idleness from the age of 14 to 16, and during that time 
the seeds of idleness are sown, and when they come to 
work in the brickyards at 16 they are so idle they will 
not set themselves to work. 

5921. Are you acquainted with what many of them 
do who would go into the fire-clay works at 14, if 
they are allowed, but now are kept out. What oceu- 
pation do they turn to ?—Scarcely anything. Their 
fathers and mothers have been brought up in the 
brickyards, and they seem to look forward to having 
to work in the brickyards. The only other employ- 
ment that they could go to would be nailing and chain- 
making ; and there is a great antipathy, J might say, 
in the minds of the clay workers against going to 
work in the nail shops. I find a great many of then 
are idling about, and they do not go to do anything 
at all until they are 16. 

5922. It is stated on behalf of the fire-clay brick- 
makers that their work is much less objectionable for 
young girls than the common brickmaking ; but might 
not that same objection which you have stated now be - 
made on behalf of thecommon brickmakers, that their — 
girls, if, kept out of the brickyards until they are 16, 
are idling about >—Yes, most decidedly. 

5923. Is there not an equal antipathy on the part 
of the nail and chain makers to sending their children 
into the brickyards ?—Yes, I think there is ; the two 
parties seem to keep themselves as distinct one from 
the other as possible. 

5924. (Chairman.) But are the girls between 14 
and 16 not obliged to look after the little ones at 
home, instead of their being sent to infant nurses ?— 
Yes, they do do that. 

5925. That is in itself a’ great improvement upon 
the former state of things, is it not ?—Yes. 

5926. If the little girls who are just now employed 
so largely in your place as infant nurses were made 
to go to school, and the girls between 14 and 16 were 
prevented from working in the brickyards, the care of 
the children would be transferred to nurses of a more 
proper age ?—Yes; I think it is an improvement in 
that direction, but, just at the age of 16, I think it is 
physically a bad thing for girls to be ‘employed in 
working with damp and cold clay. If employed earlier 
the same obj ection would not hold. 

5927. Is it a good work for young’ girls —Tf they 
were to commence at an early age it would not be 
so bad for them, I think. 

5928. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand you to 
say that girls from 14 to 16 are employed at the present 
time in this neighbourhood as nurses >—Yes; I could 
instance several names, but perhaps not many. 

5929. Do you think that the number of children 
employed as infant nurses in this neighbourhood has 
undergone any diminution of late ?>—Not entirely. I 
think that what the Chairman refers to has greater 
reference to the nail and chain makers in The Lye 
than to the claymakers at those two works that I am 
speaking about. 

5930. (Chairman.) Those works that you speak of 
are four or five miles from The Lye, are they not ?— 
They are adjoining The Lye parish, and originally 
formed part of it. 

5931. Are they near Messrs. Harrison's ?—Yes, 
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Messrs. Harrison’s works are in the Dudley Road, and 
‘these are not above 10 minutes walk from them. 

5932. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There is no other in- 
dustry in this neighbourhood, is there, except brick- 
making and nail and chain making ?—No, those are 
the principal. I would not recommend for one moment 
that the age should be altered ‘so far as regards girls 
employed in open brickfields, but if you were to go 
and see the girls at work in those covered places, 
such as they are in the fire-brick making, I cannot 
see why there should not be an alteration from 16 
to 16. 

5933. (Chairman.) Is it not very hard work for a 
girl of 14 to run with a pair of bricks constantly from 
‘the moulder to where they have to be laid down for 
many hours a day ?—They do not have to work for so 
many hours a day as they would have to work in the 
nail and chain making. 

6934. Working by the piece they get through their 
work in seven or eight hours, do they not ?—They 
begin about 8 in the morning, and they are all cleared 
away by about 5. . 

5935. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think that a girl 
is as fit at 14 as at 16 to undergo the ordinary work 
of a fire-brick yard ?>—Yes, I think she would be more 
suitable then. I think she would be handier for 
the work. 

5936. (Mr. Knowles.) But you say that those girls 
do,nothing generally till they ‘are 16 ?—No, they do 
searcely anything but idle about, and some of them are 
most pitiable looking creatures. 

5937. If the brickmakers say that they get other 
employments, and hence they lose their labour alto- 
gether, do you agree with them?—I do not see that 
in my own district. There is nothing for them to go 
to, as I said before, unless they go to chain making or 
nail making. 

5938. (Six C. Du Cane.) ‘Can you state of your own 


knowledge that there are a large number of girls 


between the ages of 14 and 16 in this neighbourhood 
virtually doing nothing ?—I think I could write out a 
list of 20 very quickly. - 

5939. (Chairman.) What is the next point which 
you wish to bring before the Commission ?—There is 
nothing further, I think. : 

5940. (O’Conor Don.) Upon that last point, do 
you think that any or many of those 20 that you say 
you could write out at once are employed in looking 
after the younger children ?—Some few of them are. 

5941. But not the majority ?—No ; not the majority 


of them. It was the custom some time ago (and the 


parents do it now, you may see it in these very brick- 
yards) for the parents to take their little ones along 
with them to the brickyards. I saw some of the 
parents last night, and they said that they were almost 
bred and born in the brickyard. Their little ones are 
taken there, and there are little corners in Messrs. 
Rufford’s works which are screened off for the little 
ones. I have seen them many and many a time 
kicking and tossing about. 

5942. (Mr. Knowles.) Is that legal? — Yes; I 
believe so. : 

5943. ( Chairman.) Perhaps they are better looked 
after than if they were at home ?—-Yes. The mothers 
bring their meals in the morning, and cook them in 
the brickyards. ‘The children are under their eye the 


whole of the day, and they take them off home again — 


by the time that the father comes home from work. 

5944, Have you seen many-eases of little children 
that have been damaged in their frames by nursing 
infants r—Yes ; I have. There are one or two very 
bad cases indeed that have come within my knowledge 
where the arm has been quite bent and got out of 
shape altogether. 

5945. The little things became damaged through 
carrying babies half as big as themselves ?—Yes ; it is 
a shocking thing. I think one of the worst things 
that is practised at The Lye. 

5946. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you seen any damaged 
in the head or neck by carrying the clay in the brick- 


vo 


yards on the top of their head ?—No ; that is not done 
in the fire-clay works at all. 

5947. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But you are acquainted, 
I suppose, to a certain extent with the work done by 
girls in the open air brickyards ?—There is only one 
open brickyard im my neighbourhood, and that is 
scarcely ever worked, and it belongs to Messrs. Ruf- 
ford'and Co. All the clay in those two firms that 1 
am speaking about, so far as the fire-clay is concerned, 
is brought to the girls to work up by men; it is 
wheeled right straight to them. 

5948. In the open air brickyard that you are ac- 
quainted with, do they make the girls carry large loads 
of clay both in their arms and upon their heads ?— 
Yes; and I think it highly objectionable. 

5949. Have you known any bad consequences to 
girls from carrying those large loads ?—No ; at least 
I have not personally known any. 

5950. (Chairman.) Can you tell the Commission 
whether you think there is an increasing desire 
amongst the people of your district for the education 
of their children ?—I think there is a very great turn 
in that direction. 

5951. Do you think if it was made for all alike that 
they would be willing on the whole that their children’s 
labour should be restricted within proper hours, and 
that they should be made to go to school?—Most 
decidedly Ido. I have had a conversation on that 
subject with a great number. That may bring me 
to another point which I have not made notes about, 
and which has reference to the educational status of 
these half-timers. Ido not think that at present it 
would be advisable to make a child pass a particular 
standard not until after we will say compulsory 
education has come into force generally, and has been 
in force for some little time. 

5952. Do you think that with two or three years’ 
notice eventually, if it was fixed that they must not 
go to work before 10, they could be expected to pass 
one of the lower standards?—Yes, after two years 
certainly. 

5953. After two years what standard would you 
say would not be oppressive?—The 38rd Standard, 
that is, on the condition that there is compulsory 
education. 

5954. (Sir C. Du Cane.) As regards. the half- 
timers whom you have now got in your school, do they 
come to you educated at all previously ?—Most of 
them are very poorly educated, and some of them 
have had no education whatever. 

5955. How do you find them able to hold their own 
as compared with full timers in the school ?—They 
cannot do it. 

5956. (Chatrman.) Is itnecessary to the satisfactory 
working of the half-time schooling in a mixed school 
that the children should have had some previous 
education ?—So far as the working of the school is 
concerned I think it is absolutely necessary that 
they should have received some education before. In 
the case which I instanced to you at first in the year 
18738, the half-time scholars were so badly edueated 
that I had to make a class of them, and I got them 
ta attend the school either mornings or afternoons and 
made them come to that. I made an agreement with 
them. If you come to my school you must come in 
the morning one week and in the aifternoon in the 
other, because the Rev. D. Robertson was so kind as 
to give me a teacher specially for them, and I used 
him in that way. a 

5957. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In the interests of educa- 
tion would you rather have a definite age fixed for the 
employment of a child as a half-timer, or would you 
rather that it should be able to pass a certain educa- 
tional standard?—I would rather that the child 
should be able to pass an educational standard. I 
think it would be to the interest of the child in after 
life, that it should have been able to pass an educa- 
tional standard. 

5958. Then you would see no objection to employ 
a child nine years old as a half-timer, provided it could 
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pass a certain educationai standard?—If it were 
physically strong enough I should not. 

5959. ( Chairman.) “At 13 what standard do you 
think should be exacted if a child has been a half- 
timer from 10 years old ?—Certainly the 4th Standard ; 
he should know the weights and measures. 

5960. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What standard would you 
insist upon at nine, previous to the employment of 


a child as a half-timer ?—The 3rd Standard most: 


decidedly. If a child was attending school under 
compulsory education he would pass the 1st Standard 
at seven, the 2nd at eight, and the 3rd at nine. 

5961. (O’Conor Don.) I presume you have com- 
pulsory education in your district 2—No, there is not 
in my district. I wish it was so. We have no school 
board in The Lye. 

5962. ( Chairman.) You wish there was a school 
board for the sake of securing compulsory education ? 
—Yes, I do. 

5963. But if you could secure compulsory education 
without the school board, it would suit you as well ? 
—TI should prefer it I think. 

5964. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You deem it of vital con- 
sequence that either with or without a school board 
there should be a system of compulsory education ? 
—TI do most decidedly. It is excellent discipline for 
the child, and I think a discipline which shows itself 
in after life, making the child grow up to be regular 
in its habits, and eventually turn out to be a useful 
man or a useful woman in after life. I think that is 
quite a sufficient argument for my answer. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. COMMISSION : 


5965. Is there any other point which you would 
wish to mention ‘—There is one other point if you 
will allow me to mention it. I had two large country 
schools before I came to this part, and in recommend- 
ing to the Commission that those certificates should be 
sent to the inspector once a week, I think that that 
kind of thing could be made available for the children 
working on farms. The schoolmaster could report 
the case to the factory inspector, and after that was 
done, the child would be under the regular supervision 
of the inspector. The child would thus be kept 
regularly at school, and what is now a very difficult 
thing to do would become a very easy matter. 
Farmers generally would like this arrangement in 
preference to the inspector calling at the farms to 
look after those working as half-timers. 

5966. On farms I believe it would be ial to 
work the morning one week, and the evening the 
other; as a rule children woud have to come to school 
in the afternoon, would not that be so?—Yes, I think 
it would be so in that case. 

5967. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are you living on the 
borders of an agricultural district ?—No. The part 
in which I lived formerly was in Leicestershire, near 
to Melton Mowbray, where I had my first school. 

5968. It is from your experience in the neighbour- 
hood of Melton Mowbray that you now make this 
suggestion ?—Yes. 

5969. (Chairman.) Is there anything else thateyou 
would wish to state ?—No; I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN GREEN and Mr. Grorcr GREEN examined. 


5970. (Chairman, to Mr. J. Green.) You repre- 
sent the Crown Chain and Anchor Works ?>—Yes. 

5971. (To Mr. G. Green.) You represent Eliza 
‘Tinsley and Co., master nail and chain makers >— 
Yes. 

5972. (Lo Mr. J. Green.) Will you-tell the Com- 
mussion what is your opinion as to the propriety of 
restricting the hours of female labour in your industry ? 
—TI am inclined to think that the law is best to remain 
as it is exactly as regards the Factory and Workshops 
Acts. 

5973. Are you in favour of keeping up the distinc- 
tion between tactories and workshops ’—1! would have 
the distinction as it is now, not to make the Factories 
Act apply to workshops. 

5974, Will you tell the Commission in what par- 
ticulars you would desire to keep them separate ; for 
example, would it be unsuitable in the chain-making 
workshops that the labour of women and children 

should only take place between certain hours, that is, 
between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 ?—My only reason for 
objecting to further interference with women’s labour 
in my own business is, that the women are occupied 
the best part of the week in the middle part of the day 
in cooking and attending to the younger part of the 
family. It is only at night after haying got their 
children to bed that they are allowed or can go into 
the shop and earn the money that they pick up on 
Saturday. ‘There are washing days, and baking days, 
and cleaning days, so that really and truly a woman 
does not make any hours in the shop on some days. 

5975. With regard to children, would you approve 
of their work being made to cease at certain hours in 
the evening as in the factories 2--Yes. 

5976. (To Mr. G. Green.) What do you think 

about that ?—Our trade is entirely a workshops trade. 
We employ, as far as I have been able to get it out, 
from 1,800 to 2,000 hands, men, women, and children. 
We have seven warehouses; one at Old Hill, one at 
Bromsgrove, one at Dudley, one at Netherton, one at 
Old Swinford, one at Lower Gornall, one at Sedeley, 
and one at 
1.800 workpeople, of whom about 600 would be men, 
400 women, and: 800 children, reckoning them as 
children up to 18. 


5977. Do you ‘think it desirable that the women 


1 should think we employ | 


working in those workshops should be obliged to stop 
work at factory hours?—I think that the women 
ought to be regulated under the same law as the 
men. = 

5978, Men, you will understand, are not regulated ;. 
they may work as long as they like ?—I_ understand 
that the law stands in this way with respect to factories, 
that the factory hours must stand between the hours of 
5 in the morning and 9 at night. 

5979. Those are the workshop hours, and I ask you 
whether you think it would be right that the work of 
the women should be made to stop in workshops at a 
certain hour as it does in factories, that is to say, at 
6 or 7 in the evening, as the case may be P—No, I do 
not. I know that it would cause very great evil in 
our trade. The women, as a rule, do most of their 
work between 7 and 9 at night; they do not care to 
work after 9 at night; but it would interfere very 
much with their trade ‘if they were to stop working 
before 9 at night. 

5980. Are you speaking of women who work in 
their own houses or who go out to work for wages ?— 
I am speaking of women who work in their own shops. 
I may tell you how our trade is carried on. We get 
into each of our warehouses on pay day, which is, as a 
rule, on Saturday, all the iron that we know we shall 
need to deliver out in bundles of 60 Ibs. to the men or 
women, as the case may be, who come and then leave 
their nails, they then go round to the iron warehouse, 
and pick out their iron of the sizes that will best suit 
them, and small carters sometimes with donkeys deliver 
the iron generally to their houses on the Saturday. Them 
on the Monday morning they have that iron in their own 
houses or little workshops at the back of their houses, 
and, as a rule, in those workshops they work. There 
is no system as to hours at which the women do work 
in our trade ; it all depends on the family. Some of 
them work a little in the morning, some of them work 
more in the afternoon ; but when a woman has three 
or four children the necessities of her household duties 
compel her to attend to the house in the daytime, 
and she does more of her work between 7 and 9 at 
night than she does all the day besides. 

5981. It is the case very often, is it not, that chil- 
dren are kept up working too late in the evening ?— 
Not since the Workshops Act has been put into foree 
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in this district. I have been very much surprised to 
find that the nailers have fallen in so well with the 
Workshops Act. 

5982. You understand that by the Workshops Act 
it would be quite lawful to employ children between 
7 and 9, provided they are over 8 years of age ?— 
Yes. I think that if the rule which applies to factories 
and compels factory owners to fix their hours between 
a certain 12 hours a day could be applied to work- 
shops to control the children it might be well ; but 
I certainly think it would do very great social harm 
if you were to interfere with the women in the nail 
and chain trades in this district. 

5983. Would not it be very difficult to allow the 
women to go on working at any rate till 9 o’clock and 
yet to compel the children to stop work at 6 or 7 ?>— 
There would be a little difficulty about it that is when 


_they have their fire made up of the breese or gleeds 


which they use with a little chimney in the middle of 
the shop, and if the children ceased work at 7 and the 
mother was allowed to work till 9, the expense of the 
fire to enable her to heat her irons would be as great 
as though all the children were at work. It strikes 
me now that probably it would not work very well. 
5984, It would be a great temptation to keep the 


children up, would it not ?—No, I do not think there 


is any temptation. I think the nailers of this district 
are inclined to fall in with the law. It is astonishing 
to me the great growth of what J will call the moral 
feeling, and a desire to do better for their children than 
their parents were able to do for them. There are 
plenty of cases in this district where parents before 
this law came into effect did not send their children to 
school at all, but in consequence of the wages being 
advanced as they have been some 50 per cent. the last 
two or three years, those parents who before the law said 
“You shall do your duty ” did not send their children 


to school at all, when the law came down upon them 


and said ‘“‘ You must send them to school half-time,” the 
parents said it is no use making a bother about it, we 
will let them go to school, and they have sent their 
children whole time, parents that did not do it till this 
Workshops Act came into force, or till the inspector 
threatened them. 

5985. In fact they are beginning to see it is good 
for them in the long run that. the children should not 
be over-worked ?—Undoubtedly. 

5986. And that they should be educated ?—Yes; I 
know that the feeling has grown much. I am 
the manager of a school and have been for about 
seven years, and I know that within the last seven 
years in this district the parents have grown in that 
desire. ‘Their minds all seemed to have come gradually 
towards the determination that their children should 
have a little better education than they had. ‘They are 
falling in well with the new law; I only hope that 
nothing will be done to cause them to recede from the 
desire to fall in withit. I only fear that we may go too 
far, and when our trade falls off and the wages too, 
as in all probability they will, I hope that they may 
not come back to the old state of feeling, for if a 
nailer wishes he cannot do what he is doing now if 
the law is made more tight upon him. I think it 
would be impossible for him to live on the wages he 
would then be able to get in our trade. 

5987. I suppose that while the general feeling of 
the workpeople is good in that respect, there are a 
certain number who are lazy or greedy, who would 
rather make a little more money out of their children 


than educate them ?—Certainly a few would still carry 


it on if they could, but the feeling of the majority is 
the other way. So that although they would not be 
influenced by anything I said, if their neighbour 
Thomas, or William, or Mary said, “ You ought to be 
“ ashamed of yourselves,” they do not like that sort 
of thing from their fellows, and it is that which will 
keep them upright. . 

5988. You think that the law has worked well, only 
you must not drive it too far?—Yes, I am desirous 
that it should not be driven too far. 

5989. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand you to 
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say that where a woman works now up to 9 o'clock, 
the children are not employed with her, as a general 
rule :—In some cases they ares but not always; it is 
very irregular. The parents generally lay down the 
rule that a boy shall get 3s. or 4s. or 2s. 6d. a weck, 
and the boy then knows how many nails. he has to 
make in a day, so that he may make up his 2s. 6d., 
or whatever the sum may be. When the children get 
to be 12 or 13 they let ‘them understand that if they 
get them so much they can have the extra for them- 
selves. Sometimes by that means a boy gets an extra 
6d. for pocket money. That is very much the case 
with girls; it encourages what little pride they have. 
And I daresay they often feel more desirous for better 
things in the way of furniture in their houses when 
they get married, than they used to do; there is a 
great improvement in that respect in these districts. 

5990. (Chairman.) When you draw a distinction 
between women working in their own houses, quite 
understanding that the workshop is at the back of their 
houses, and women who go out to work in shops, 
would you be in favour of the shops that employ 
workers from outside stopping at the factory hours ?— 
I think the law there may interfere, but I do not know 
more than that I have heard, that there are cases of 
that kind at Hales-Owen, of one or two large shops 
where some rather shrewd man in our trade, who got 
hold of the notion that if he built a shop and built his 
hearths, he could by the employment of women make 
spikes cheaper than the men were making them. That 
has been carried on in, I think, two large shops. I 
know it is a sort of outside to our trade, and it is an 
abuse. 

5991. We will come to nails and spikes presently ; 
but keeping to chain at present, we know that. there 
are shops with perhaps a dozen women and girls 
making chains; do not you think that the objection 
which you state, and Mr. John Green states also, to 
the forcing of women to stop work where they have 
families to attend to, would apply to a shop where 
women are brought in from outside, and working for 
wages ; is there any reason why such shops should not 
be put upon the same footing as factories ?—I do not 
think that there is any necessity to put under the Fac- 
tory Act those large shops in the chain trade. 

5992. Not where women are brought in from out- 
side ?—My brother can speak better as to large shops 
and works than I can myself. I do not mean large 
shops that would come up to the level of a factory 
with 50 workers, but where you have half-a-dozen or 
10 girls working. 

(Mr. J. Green.) I think there is no reason why 
those shops should not be limited, because, as a rule, 
where aman does employ so many hands, the women 
do not work. ‘Those are young women who are 
employed from outside that cannot afford to have a 
shop of their own, and boys too, and therefore there 
is no reason why the workshop hours should not be 
adopted. 

5993. 
think that those shops mieht conveniently close ?—I 
think from 7 to 7, or from 6 to 7, as the workmen 
themselves might agree. 

5994. (O’ Conor Don.) What hours do they work at 
present ?—They are more inclined to work late and 
begin late. | 

5995. They do not work, then, the legal number of 
hours ?—No; as a rule those men would idle the first 
part of the week. ‘They have their Monday and 
Tuesday, and their work on Wednesday is not much ; 
their work is very hot, and they only work when they 
are driven to it. Sometimes they only work on Thurs- 
day and Friday. I may say, with reference to the 
young men that are employed, that the Workshops Act 
to a certain extent compels them to work properly, 


even in those large shops that you speak of ; that is to 


say, where they make large chains, such as half-inch 
chains, because a man must have a blower, and he 
cannot. work after his blower has ceased work, so 
that he has to be more regular in his work than if he 
made smaller chains. 

Q4q 
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5996. Although the labour of men depends upon 
the labour of women and children, is it fair that they 
should be put under ‘one law, and that large and 
small workshops should work regular hours ?_Yes, 
in all cases where the women who work in the shops 
are not of the same family but hired. I do not see 
where you would draw the line between a large shop 
and a small one. — 

5997. I ask you whether you think it would be 
fair where a man employs no labour outside his own 
family r—Yes. 

5998. (To Mr. G. Green.) Now as to nails, is it 
your opinion that the nail-making requires restriction 
where women’s labour is concerned ?—Not at all. 

5999. Is it not the case that some women are em- 
ployed in making heavy nails that require very hard 
work ?—It is the case that some women make nails of 
a size which we should think unwise for a woman to 
make, but I do not think it would be advisable for the 
law to interfere with those few cases. I think it would 
be better to leave the wife and the husband to find out 
how best the labour of both is to be employed. The 
feeling of the workpeople in this district is very strong 
against any woman who does unwomanly work, and 
that feeling is growing, and if with the education that 
is now being brought about, and the desire for it that 
is now manifested, that feeling is allowed to have fair 
play, in 10 years time we shall have no difficulty, nor 
anyone complaining because women work at nails that 
they ought not to make. 

6000. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you say that the 
manufacture of big nails by women is only carried on 
to a very limited extent at the present time ?—I did 
not know until about three months ago, that there was 
such a miserable case as this one at Hales-Owen. I 
have not been able to go and see what is done there ; 
but if it is carried on in some such way as they have 
told you of, it could only be brought about by a desire 
on the part of this one individual to make money out 
of the women’s labour. The men used to work at 
that kind of work. 

6001. So far as your experience goes, do you 
consider that the manufacture of those big nails by 
women is confined almost entirely to Bele ae and 
there to only a very few cases ?>—Yes. 

6002. ( Chairman.) Are these nails that I hold in 
my hand the class of nails which you have heard of as 
being made at Hales-Owen ?—Yes, spikes. 

6003. When you look at these nails could you see 
by the appearance of them which was made by a man, 
and which by a woman ?—I could not tell by looking 
at the nail, only by the quality of the workmanship. 
I think that one is made by a man, and I should think 
the other by a woman; you will see by the pointing at 
the end of the nail that there is an awkwardness about 
it; the other is drawn regularly. 

6004. You would say that these large spikes are not 
women’s work, and that the feeling of the people would 
be against their being employed in making them ?— 
Undoubtedly. T think with my brother here that the 
women that go away and work in those large shops cut 
themselves right away from their family duties ; they 
are evidently women that have no children to attend to, 
and I think that in that case those women ought to 
come under the same regulation as the factories. They 
are simply put on the same footing as men, and my 
decided opinion is they ought to have the same privileges 
as men; but whenever the law says to a man that it 
would be unreasonable to allow him to do so and so, I 
say, let that include women also, but do not put down a 
matter for women to be compelled to do or not to do, 
and keep the men outside. 

6005. It has been stated that a lower price is paid 
by the same employer for women’s nails than for men’s; 
is that so ?—No, that may apply to a case of that kind, 
but it would be in this manner: a man has his work- 
shop, usually those nails are made in a man’s own shop, 
he buys his own breese, pays his own rent for his 
shop, and manages it himself, so that everything is 
under his own control. In the case of this large shop, 
a speculating nail-maker has put up a large shop and 
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built his ‘hearths and buys the breese himself, and 
gets the iron and he gets those women to come in, and 
has tools nicely prepared for them, he has the iron cut 
off by machinery, and he says, you sharpen the points 
and put the heads on these spikes, and I will give you 
so much per cwt. I know that by that means he is 

able to produce spikes a matter of 6d. per ewt., or it 
may be 9d., cheaper than we can, but his nails are 
not so good. up to the difference in price. 

6006. You do not know of any practice in giving 
out iron for work to put a different price on a 
man’s work and a woman’s work ?—None whatever. 
For instance, this is our workman’s list (handing in 
the same) for different kinds of nails that are made by 
our workmen, both men and women. 

6007. Is that within your knowledge of the trade ?— 
I am speaking broadly. so far as my knowledge is con 
cerned. The nails have to be paid for at the price on 
that list. Whether women make the nails, or boys or 
men, we cannot tell when the nails are brought into our 
warehouse, they are not made under our own eye. 

6008. Are there any middlemen between you and 
the workmen ?—There are some few we call them 
factors, small men who buy nails and bring them to 
the warehouses ; but that is not much the case now; 
and you can see by my explanation with respect to 
our own trade the revolution that has come over it, and 
the change that is taking place. Mrs. Tinsley, within 
my own recollection, 25 years ago, had but one nail 
‘warehouse, and that was at Sedgley. At that time she 
had to buy all the different kinds of nails which we 
now buy, and to buy them from the other seven 
districts, as one kind of nail is made in one district and 
another in another, and for that»purpose she used to 
employ what are called middlemen, and what we call 
factors. 

6009. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I should like to ask how 
far, you find that the women’s work compares wit 
men’s in quality in nail-making ?—The fact is, women 
make some kinds of nails, and the men make other 
kinds of nails. The women, for instance, in this dis- 
trict make hob nails, small shoe nails up to, we will 
say, 4 or 5 lbs. per 1,000, and the wages have time after 
time been regulated according to the competition of 
women’s labour for that work, so that the wages that 
we have to give for making these small hobs is not 
sufficient to induce the men to make them; the men 
make the larger and heavier hob nails, and their wages 
are regulated accordingly. 

6010. You consider that a woman can make those 
small hob nails as well as a man?— Yes, she can 
make them quite as wellas a man. I want you to 
understand that men will not make them, because ne 
cannot get enough money out of them. 

6011. It does not pay a man sufficiently to work at 
them ?—Certainly not. 

6012. (Chairman.) You told us how the people 
come for the iron ; again I say (I do not ask you about 
your own practice, but what you know of the trade), is 
it the common practice for the people often to get their 
iron on the Monday, and not on the Saturday ?—No. 
In bad times of trade that has been done, and I fear it 
will be done again. It simply arises in this manner, 
that the little factors, the men who mancuvre them 
to buy their labour at the cheapest possible price, will 
pretend on Saturday, or they used to do, that they had 
not work for the men to do. ‘The men or women 
would come on the Monday, and want to know if they 
had work, and they would find out the weakest work- 
man, and the workman would say, “If you will let me 
“ have a bundle of iron I will work it up for per- 
““ haps 10 per cent. lower.” When that has gone on 
for a short time the weakest workmen will gradually 
get the work. That causes those that have been 
having their proper price to be discharged, and bit by - 
bit a general reduction comes about over the whole 
trade. 

- 6013. In such bad times is it ever the case that the 
wrong kind of iron is given out by those under men, 
and then the workmen have to come back and change 
it That used to be so on the part of 's some factors. 
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There were perhaps a few houses where they were 
notorious in that respect, but I assure you now that 
we should be only too glad to have the workmen come 
tous. We take very good care to have the right sizes 
of iron for them. 

6014, Trade is brisk and labour not so plentiful 
just now ?—No. 

6015. But it is when the prices fall when they have 
to beat down the labour, that those dodges come into 
play ?—Yes, they come into play then. 

6016. Is it not the case that the great competition 
of women and children’s labour facilitates this advantage 
being taken of the workpeople ?—No, I do not see 
that that makes any difference. This nail trade isa 
trade which belongs to men, women, and children, and 
if the trade is bad, as a rule the demand for the kind 
of work that men do is bad, and that of women and 
children also. When the trade does become bad then the 
largest people, who, like ourselves, are large employers, 
find out that nails are being bought cheaper by those 
little buyers round about them. Supposing that next 
Saturday we were to discharge 100 hands, that we 
could not employ them because we had no orders, 
those hands. for three or four days or a week 
would do nothing, and at the end of that time they 
would begin to seek for work at the different ware- 
houses. ‘The factors generally get hold of them first 
and they say to them, “No, I cannot find you any 
“ work, but if you will allow me 4d. per bundle com- 
“ mission I can find you a job,” and they fall in with 
it in order to get work. If they cannot get as much 
as they want they get what they can, they must have 
something. Then gradually those factors get all our 
discharged hands employed in that manner, and they 
go into the market and sell nails cheaper than we can 
‘sell them. We find out from that what is being done, 
and then the larger employers generally meet together 
and say, we must have a general reduction of 10 per 
cent. and the workmen will say, We are not surprised 
at it, becausej}Thomas so and so has been buying at 
10 per cent. cheaper for a month. 

6017. As regards that matter might it not truly be 
said that when trade is dull there is a general system 
of knocking down; that the large employers have 
nothing to do with these things ; but that the factors 
or some of them do all they can to knock down the 
prices, and then the women and children have to work 
double tides to get a wage ?—Yes, but I do not see, 
looking at it economically, that you can complain of 
those factors. 

6018. I would ask you whether I am not right as a 


matter of fact ?—Not in this respect, not that the . 


factors bring the wages down. It is the fact that if 
the whole of the labour in the trade cannot be 
employed at the old price, the surplus quantity is 
offered to some people at a less price, and then the 
employers, those that before took people on at full 
price, would have to discharge their hands, and they 
~ would wander about and go to the other warehouses 
_and they are put on ata lower price there; that is how 
the reduction comes about. 
6019. It comes at last rather to a system which may 
be called “sweating,” does it not?—No; it depends 
entirely upon the trade ; “if trade is good the workmen 
are independent of us, if the trade is not good then 
they are not all employed, and therefore for a time the 
wages come down. It is the same as with everything 
else, : 
6020. If the wages for their hard work comes down 
it falls upon the weakest, because they must be brought 
in to bring up the earnings?—They do, there is no 
doubt, push on the work harder, but then that enables 
us to sell the nails in a market that we could not’ sell 
them in before, and we get all our hands employed 
but at a lower price. If we kept our price up we 
should not be able to employ those men at all, which 
would be worse than if they were working at a lower 
price. 
’ 6021. Are you aware of the practice in the trade 
of something like truck, that is to say, the people who 
are employed being obliged to deal with certain people 
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who are interested in stores of one kind or another ?— 
I am not aware that there is a single case of that kind 
amongst what we call “ masters.” 

6022. It would not be amongst large employers of 
course, but is it not a. common thing to make a work- 
man buy his breese at a particular place ?—Yes ; that 
I have prepared myself for this morning, it came about 
in this way, I do not know exactly how long it has 
been in force. It is a practice which is complained 
of and which the men grumble at, and it is one that 
I think it would be well if it were given up. The 
first one who introduced it, introduced it because that 
trade was .carried on by little carters who went to a 
man who had a large oven and made _ breese, and these 
small carters bought their bags five or six at a time, 
and they carried them round to the chain shops and 
sold them and got a very large profit. One of the 
employers of the chain-makers found that this was the 
case, and he said, “I will have an oven of my own, 
“ and make these breese and deliver them to the 
“ chain-makers.” So that it came about more by a 
desire on his part to simply make a legitimate profit 
out of the breese-making as well as out of the chain- 
making or as in any other manner. Then another 
chain-maker took it up, a large employer of labour, 
and he pursued the same course, until I believe it did 
get to be somewhat of a grievance, and from getting 
a fair price for the breese, and a fair business. profit 
out of the breese, they gradually got to make an extra 
profit, which enabled them to sell their chain cheaper 
than those who had to compete with them. We found 
that to be a grievance, and after many times telling 
the leaders of the union that they must stop this 
custom we found that they did nothing in it, and they 
said that they could not stop it, until many of our own 
workpeople, when we told them we could not get this 
foreign work for them to do, because we were beaten 
in the market, said, well then you had better supply 
us with breese yourselves, At that time a man came 
to us and said, I have the offer of an oven and if you 
will take my breese, all that I make, and supply your 
workpeople I will undertake to take the oven, and on 
falling in with the offer we said, well, we will try it on 
and see what comes of it. J am very glad to see that 
others in the chain trade are complaining as we once 
did, and I should be very glad to find that the chain- 
makers should undertake the matter, and gradually 
beat us out of the market, and I think they could do 
it, if instead of attempting by co-operation to beat us 
in the manufacture of chains, they would put a little 
of their capital together by co-operation and buy one 
of these ovens and supply themselves with the breese 
at a price we will say cheaper than ourselves, then 
each workman might say, I shall not pay you more 
than so much for your breese, because I can buy them 
at one penny a sack cheaper from the co-operative chain- 
makers. ' 

6023. At the present time some of those ovens are 
kept not by the large employers, but by the small em- 
ployers or middle men, are they not ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

6024. Do you think that it is entirely in the hands 
of the large employer who will give his stuff out in 
the way of breese P—No, we simply supply it to those 
of our workpeople who think proper to take it from 
us. I enquired this morning and I find that about 
half of our chain-makers take our breese, but the others 
take it from whom they like. 

6025. Do you think that in the trade no workmen 
are compelled to take breese at a particular place as a 
condition of getting work ?—No, certainly not ‘now, 
trade is too good. 

6026. But if trade was bad that might come in 


again, might it not ?—Yes, I have no doubt that it . 


would develop itself and have an evil result. 

6027. And there might be a temptation to foist bad 
breese upon the people ?>—It is not very likely, because 
that means that a man shall work six hours then to do 
three hours work, and the men would not stand that. 

6028. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think that, no 
impression exists amongst the workpeople generally 
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that the employer gets a profit out of the breese >—That 
impresrion does exist among the workpeople, and we 
do get a profit out of the breese, but the profit we 
make we do not care at all for. 

6029. You do not get a greater profit than anyone in 
the outside trade would get ?—Not so much as the 
#mall suppliers of breese. 

6030. (Chatrman.) Everybody knows that in the 
case of pecple in a large way of business, it is not 
worth their while to pick and to steal out of the work, 
but those abuses crop up where there are needy men 
who want to turn a penny where they ought not to do 
so?—These small suppliers of breese that compete 
with us are not needy men; they are men that are 
not chain-makers, they simply have a donkey and 
a cart to go to the oven. There are a lot of inde- 
pendent supplies of the chain-makers, and anyone 
can send his own cart and bring them their breese. 
It is generally done by small men who do nothing else 
but go to the oven in the morning, and bring the 
breese round to the shops and sell them, and they 
charge them quite as much as we do. 

6031. In these good times there is no fear, is there, 
of a sort of truck system through the breese >—No ; 
the quantity of breese that any one working man could 
take, he could not make much profit out of to make 
it worth while to push the thing far ; but with a large 
employer if the trade became very ‘bad and he were 
inclined to be very selfish, he might make a large profit 
on the whole of his workpeople. I grant that, but as 
soon as ever he carried it to too great an extent he 
would strive to do a greater trade than he had been 
doing by selling cheaper, and we generally find that 
they follow that course. 

6032. But in the case of the small chain-makers 
who keep public-houses, are they middle men or are 
they masters 2—They are like the others who have 
large shops. Some of them have small beershops. A 
chain-maker takes a lar ce shop, and in that large shop 
perhaps 15 or 16 chain- makers can work, and I daresay 
that an evil arises in consequence of that man being able 
to keep a beershop; workpeople naturally think if 
they encourage him and have tommy, and if they 
drink plenty of beer in a man’s house, they are sure to 
have plenty of work. 

6033. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In fact he more or less 
employs them upon the understanding that if they 
want beer they. are to get it from him ?—No_ doubt 
that is generally inferred. There is nothing said, but 
it is an understood thing. 


6034. (Chairman.) It is unlawful, is it not ?—Yes, » 


it is unlawful, but a workman knows that his master 
keeps a public-house, and if he has 2d. to spend, he 
will spend it there, because he thinks that he may get 
some benefit by it. 

6035. (Sir C.Du Cane.) Such aman, I suppose, is 
not likely to employ teetotallers?—— No, not when 
trade is bad certainly. When it is good, if he could 
get more out of a chain-maker independently of his 
drinking, he would not mind, if he could not get so 
much money out of him, he would. 

6036. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there any provision shops 
that are kept by employers ?—Not by the large masters. 
Provision shops are only in connexion with very small 
men that the whole trade does not take much notice of. 
It is a remnant of the evils that used to exist, and that 
gradually are being beaten out by the changes of sys- 
tem, because the nail masters themselves have found it 
necessary to have warehouses in each district to make 
themselves independent of the factors. 

6037. They are the exception, are they not >—Yes, 
they are quite the exception. 

6038. (Chairman.) Is it not the case that all these 
tricks of trade tend to reduce people’s earnings, and so 
to foree the weaker portion of the workpeople to work 
overtime ?— do not take it to be tricks of trade to do 
this ; tricks of trade cannot be brought into force until 
the workmen are too weak, until there is not work for 
all of them to have work to do, and then of course if 
they are over sharp to pick up an extra penny out of 
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the workmen, they find out the weaker workmen, and 
give them the work. 

6039. But every 6d. or 1s. out of his fair wage, that 
is to say, a fair payment for the work done, has to be 
made up in some way, and that way is very likely to 
be working the women and children overtime ?—I do 


not understand that there is any such thing as a fair | 


wage. I understand that if I have to buy “nails from 
a nail-maker, and that nail-maker comes to me and 
offers to work at a certain list, less 10 per cent., giving 
him that price is his fair wage; it is not I who 
reduced the wage. 

6040. Certainly I do not mean you; but it is not 
paying a man his fair wage, is it, if he has to work at 
a certain rate, and some of that remuneration has to 
be taken out in beer or stores or breese, or anything 
else ?—Certainly not; that I think has nearly gone 
out; it really was trickery ; ; at one time, no doubt, in 
every trade some of it was done. The workmen would 
take out the work and make their nails a certain size, 
but those masters who had no conscience, because they 
thought that the workmen could not do better, instead 
of calling the nails fours, the taler would say that they 
were fives, which would perhaps make a difference of 
1s. 6d. in a week’s work. That was trickery, but the 
other case I do not take to be’ anything but what is a 
perfectly fair and lawful buying of labour in the nail 
trade as it is understood to be in other trades. But 
this which I tell you of I do not think is in existence 
now in our trade ; it is clean gone out, and it is well 
understood that if any man tricks his workmen in that 


manner, the feeling towards him would be such, both 


from the workmen and the masters, that very soon I 
think he would not be able.to buy any nails (in our 
district. 
of things. 
6041. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you much foreign 
competition in the nail and chain trade ?—No, we 
have no nails sent here~from any other country. I 
do not-know where nails are made to any great extent, 
except in England and in these districts; some are 
made in Belgium. Sometimes, when we go to London, 
the London merchants will tell us that they can buy 
nails cheaper from Belgium than what we offer them 
at to them ; but we soon find out that some Belgian 
manufacturer has been in London and offered a certain 
quantity of nails. A certain kind of trade is carried 
on there, I understand, in thismanner. Little cottiers 
and little holders of land, who work on their land in 
the summer, in the long winter evenings turn into 
their houses, their little smithies by the side of the 
house fire, and they make a few nails through the 
winter evenings. ‘Those nails are bought up by a few 


people, and as. the Belgian trade does not take them. 


all, those who have a surplus out of a particular firm 
come to the London market and just sell them off. 
Of course we take no notice at all, but we wait until 
those nails are sold out, because we know that no more 
are forthcoming. I do-not know anywhere else, or 


any other country that competes with us in the old 


wrought nail trade. 
; 6042, Would that apply to chains too 9 PT do not 
know that they make any chains at all in Belgium. 

(Mr. J. Green.) They are made on a very small 
scale in America, and during the last two or three 
years they have competed with us, but we do not 
feel it, because we have got as much as ever we can 
do, 

6043. Do you find that machinery i is introduced for 
making nails >—I have heard of machinery for making 
nails, but not for chains. 

6044. Does that affect you ?—No. 

(Mr. G. Green.) No; the fact is this with re- 
gard to machine-made nails: Of course, the quantity 


made is something immense compared with the quan- — 


tity of hand-made nails; but somehow or. other, al- 


‘though the competition from cut and patent nails of — 
all kinds has interfered with some parts of our trade — 


until some hails that used to be in great demand we 
have'no orders for at all now, yet the demand for the 
old-fashioned hand-made nails seems to have continued, 


I believe that that is about the present state 
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I suppose, because of the increased population.in this 
country, and the greater want for them; and the fact 
is, that other markets in different parts of the world 
have been opened out for them. 

6045. This nail and chain making seem to have 
been the principal employment for women and children 
for a long time in these districts ?—.Ves, for as long as 
any one knows anything‘about it. _ hain-making has 
been a leading trade in this district. 

6046. Do you suppose that if you stopped their 
being employed in making chains and nails they could 
get any other employment ?—Undoubtedly not; and 
the people in the world could not get their nails ; they 
could not get the twopenny clout anywhere. 

6047. These trades seem to have established then- 
selves in this district >—Undoubtedly. 

6048. You do not deliver your iron to your work- 
_ men, do you ?—It is in our iron warehouses. 

6049. You do not cart it to them, do you ?>—To no 
nailors, but to a portion of our chainmakers,: because a 
chainmaker who has a shop would work up 20 bundles 
of iron in a week, and in some cases we cart it to them, 
and in other cases they take it away themselves. 

6050. Have you any average rate at which you cart 


it to them, and deliver it at their places of work ?—’ 


it is ld. per cwt. each way. 

6051. (To Mr. J. Green.) Tf a man happened to be 
a couple of hundred yards from your works you would 
charge him the same price for it as if he lived two 
miles off ?—Yes, exactly so, the one loses and the other 
gains. 

6052. The people seem to have some grievance 
about that, but you do not think it well founded ?— 
I do not know whether you have received any evidence 
from the men themselves who are employed in that 
way, because we do a lot of work for those men. For 
instance, a man need not come to us at all. We send 
our cart; we know when he will be out of iron, and 
my labourer that I keep will put a ton of iron on the 
cart, and take it to the shop, and bring back the chain, 
so that the work of cartage is done for him; whereas 
if he employs another he has to get a cart, and pro- 
bably the man disappoints him, and he is without 
work perhaps the whole of the afternoon. So, that if 
you have taken evidence from the men they would say 
that it was no loss to them, but rather a gain. 

(Mr. G. Green.) In taking out a ton of iron the 
cart. would. deliver it perhaps at six different work- 
shops, and pick up chain at the six different workshops. 
If each of those workshops had to deliver chain to us 
and to fetch the iron, each of those workshops would 
have to employ a different cart and horse, so that 
although some of the leaders of the men may try to 
make it out that it is a grievance, if the workmen 
themselves desired on their own account to bring the 
chain, and fetch the iron away, we should not com- 
plain of it at all. 

6058. Could you get the iron delivered to them, 
and their work delivered back with the same regularity 

“if you did not do it yourselves ?—No, we could not. 
We could not depend upon it, because sometimes we 
give a man out three bundles or six bundles of iron, 


and he will say I shall be enabled to have this weight . 


of chain done by a certain day. We make an entry of 
that, and as sure as fate our carter will be at his door 
on that day, and he knows that he will be much 
blamed if he has given us the trouble to send our 
carter, if he has not got that chain ready, so that it 
virtually pulls him up to his work. 

6054. (O’Conor Don.) How many small work- 
shops did you state at the commencement of your 
evidence you are connected with?—They are not 
workshops, they are eight warehouses. Into those 
warehouses the nails are brought on the pay days, 
which are chiefly on Saturday. At our warehouse 
here néxt Saturday the probability is that we shall 
have nails brought into our warehouse that have been 
made; I should think, by 800 workpeople in different 
small quantities ; they are brought in bags. 

6055. Can you state to the Commission from your 
own personal experience how the work is carried on 
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in those small workshops, have you gone amongst 
them much ?—Yes, I know all about them. 

6056. Could you state from your own personal 
knowledge, whether men and women generally work 
together?—Yes, 

6057. And that cases in which women alone are 
working are exceptional ?—Yes, exceptional. : 


6058. It is generally a family employment, the’ 


wife, and the children? — Yes, and sometimes one 
or two children may be employed belonging to another 
family, where the father is dead and the mother 
cannot make nails. 

6059. (Chairman.) Do you know many cases of 
men who work at other trades, and yet have nails or 
chains manufactured in their houses by their wives 
and children ?—There are some cases where the hus- 
bands are colliers or miners. 

6060. Or puddlers perhaps? — Yes; or puddlers. 
The little workshops are regularly built in connexion 
with the houses in this district, and in such a case a 
puddler will take a house with a nail shop, and the 
wife will make nails, and if she has two children, those 
two children and the wife will work in that workshop. 
The workshop as a rule employs four, but six even 
can be employed. If four belong to the family they 
would simply hire two of those blocks out to two other 
children at 6d. or 8d. a week. 


6061. (O’Conor Don.) I want to know whether | 


that is the general rule of the district or the exception ? 
—It is the exception. It is a general rule that the 
father and the wife and children work in their own 
shop. It is the exception when they have any other 
children working with theni, and it is the exception 
when another man works with the husband and the 
wife in the same shop. 

6062. Can you say from your own knowledge whether 
the women employed in this trade are either physically 
or morally inferior to the women of the same class in 
other employments ?—Certainly not. Nail making as 
arule is not the kind of work that at all injures the 
physical health of the women. 

6063. Would any interference with the work of 
women be regarded as a grievance by the women them-- 
selves ?—Undoubtedly it would. 

6064. (Chairman.) Is it much the practice in thi 
district now for the men to take holiday on Monday 
and the rest of the family to be working ?—That 
applies more to the miners and to the puddlers ; the 
men -who get a large heap of money sometimes in four 
or five days are those who carry Saint Monday out; 
but nail making is regular work. 

6065. In certain cases where a puddler or a miner 
keeps a nail or chain shop, would he be playing on 
Monday whilst the rest of the family would be work- 
ing ?—I assure you that that is very exceptional ; we 
certainly should not have five per cent. who do that. I 
know that there are some grievous cases of that kind, 
but they are so few that I do not know of one par- 
ticularly myself. 

6066. Those things are mending altogether, are 
they ?—Yes; they are mending altogether. 

6067. (Sir C. Du Cane.) We have had a very 
grievous case brought before the Commission where a 
man earns 60s. a week and spends the whole of his 
earnings, leaving his wife to work at the chain trade? 
—I daresay there may be a case or cases of the kind ; 
but they are very exceptional, and it sdems to me that 
if you say to a woman that she shall not get anything 
her brute of a husband still will spend his 60s., and 
you will keep the woman from living altogether. You 
do not necessarily make a man better because you pre- 
vent his wife from working and keeping a house over 
her head and her children’s heads. It is better to 
allow these things to gradually improve than to attempt 
to push things forward and do evil to the persons 
interested. _ 

6068. (Chairman.) You do not think we come here 
proposing to say to any woman you shall not do this or 
do that ?—I am speaking simply of the law makers, 
putting it from the point of view of the Legislature. 

6069. You do not think that the Legislature proposes 
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to say. to the women of this country. that) they shall not 


work ?—I have been afraid from what I could see was 
going on with those gentlemen who are. interesting 
themselves very much about the health of women and 
what they ought to do that they may be able to have 
influence enough on the Legislature to cause a law to 
be passed that would interfere very much or universally 
with the labour of women in this country. 

6070. But the greatest enthusiast in Parliament has 
never proposed anything further than that) women 
should only work nine hours a day ?—I think he was 
an enthusiast up to the point that he proposed to 
interfere at all with the hours that women should work, 
excepting that you may put women alongside of men, 
and then leave them alone to battle it out. 

6071. Would you be surprised to hear that I was 
présent on one occasion when the Colonial Parliament 
passed a bill to prevent even men working more than 
eight hours a day at their labour ?—I should not be at 
all surprised at it, but if men did that and found in 
two or three months after that the law was inter- 
fering with them, and that it was a foolish law, depend 
upon it in the next session of Parliament they would 
alter it.; but when men make a law which interferes 
with the labour of women, it is only here and there 
a woman that is interested, and those few women 
cannot influence the minds of a sufficient number of 
men to make them legislate, so that we never shall 
have the law repealed, and sad evil will be done. 

6072. (O’ Conor Don.) Could the nail-making busi- 
ness in those small workshops which are attached to 
the homes of the workpeople, be carried on by men 
alone without the employment of women and children ? 
—Undoubtedly not. Certain nails, clout nails, and 
small nails, are made by children, and the Workshops 
Act has so interfered with that labour that thene are 
none of us but what are six months behindhand in 
our orders for those particular nails, and I know now 
that in consequence of the disturbance that it has 
given to our customers, and of course to their 
customers, it has been found that in Birmingham the 
Chamberlains have produced a nail by machinery that 
is to take the: place of these hand-made nails, so that 
it would be rather hard to let the law come in and 
interfere more than it has done. Though we are 
quite willing to let it work as it now does work, we 
are only hopeful that nothing will be done to interfere 
with us any further, for one can see that what has 
been done influences everybody, and interferes really 
with the trade. ‘ 

60738. You stated that men could not work in these 
shops without the assistance of women and children, 
and if a law were passed restricting the hours of 
women and children further than they are restricted 
at present, the result would be that the labour of 
men would be equally restricted in those shops ?—In 
those small shops it would not really restrict them, 
but it would operate in this way, that the men would 
have to work at night, and the children and women 
working with them, the expense of his firing would 
be as great as if they were working with him, and 
he would complain of the loss of it. 

6074. But he could go on working at night, could 
he not ?—Undoubtedly. 
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6075. Would not the difficulty of enforcing the law, 
the father being allowed to work at night, be equally 
great, as the difficulty that was suggested to you 


before, if the women were allowed to work and the: 


children not; the difficulty of preventing the children 
from working would be just as great, would it not ?—. 
Yes, it would be as great if the one worked as though 
the two worked; but I do not consider that practically. 
to be a difficulty, because with the nail children the 
custom is for the parent to undertake a certain amount 


of work and say to the children you shall get so much 


per week. I know this isa difficulty with the inspectors, 
but I take it that it would be better for the. in- 
spectors to find out how to manage this difficulty, than. 
to interfere with our trade in a manner that will injure 
the future prospects of many hundred families. «I 
would like to say something about the wages. With 
respect to the wages of married women, I took out 
their reckoning book on Saturday last, and I: took 
out the amount of money paid to the women for their 
labour. I have here 16 cases, and I find that the 
married women get 6s. 8d. per week on the average. 
T have had the same book looked through with respect 
to the men, and I find that the average in all amounts 


‘to 22s. 8d., and the average of the women and the 


girls, putting them all together, amounts to 8s. 1d. 


6076. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be a 


right thing, seeing that cases of abuse occur, to say 
that it should be illegal to employ any woman in 
making chain of more than a quarter inch ?—That 
may be put in, but I think it would be so exceptional 
that it is not worth your putting it in. 

(Mr. J. Green.) Five-sixteenths is quite large 
enough for a woman, that is No. 1, full size. 

6077. You think that it would be right that. it 
should be rendered illegal to employ them on larger 
work than that?—Yes, quite so, because a woman is 
not able to make it properly, it is more work for a 
man. yaar 
(Mr. G. Green.) Ido not think that the law need 
say that. As I say I think it is better to leave it to 
the woman to decide for herself what is best for her to 
work at. 

(Mr. J. Green.) I should much like for women to 
be stopped making chains above No. 1; it is quite 
large enough and heavy enough for a woman, because 
I know in some cases we have got parents who have 
no consideration for their children, and they put their 
children on even to that very large chain because they 
find a market for it, and therefore it is a great injury 
to their children. 

6078. The law is made for the evil doers and not 
for the good doers ?—Yes, I know that that is so. | 

6079. (Sir C. Du Cane, to Mr. G. Green.) 1s not 
the manufacture of that large class of nails that we 
have had produced equally injurious to a woman’s 
health as the manufacture of the large class of chains.? 
—No, because there are just the points and heads that 
is all,and the heads are brought down by the Oliver. 
I presume that is the way they are made. 

'6080. (Zo Mr. J. Green.) Is not the frequent 
use of the Oliver injurious ?>—It would be quite as in- 
jurious as making the biggest chain that a woman 
would make. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Tue Ray. Jamus J. Kipp,” of Catshill, and Mr. James Hurcurnson, of Dudley Wood Board School, examined. 


6081. (Chairman, to Mr. Kidd.) You and Mr. 
Hutchinson come to give the Commission some par- 
ticulars as to education, do you not ?—Yes, generally. 

6082. Will you tell the Commission what your 
experience is of the working of the half-time system in 
schools ?—The point which I am prepared to speak to 
is the difficulty the managers. of the school feel in 
providing the sum necessary to educate half-time chil- 
dren. We have found in our school that our half-timers 
have not made upa sufficient number of times to enable 
them, under the Revised Code, to be examined, and 
if they had made up their times we feel that they 
would not have earned anything under the Code as 


it stands because they are so very backward. There 
is the same code for full timers as for half-timers, and 
my opinion: is that the latter will never be able to earn 
anything under that code. The effect is that the 
managers receive nothing from the half-timers, except 
the twopence per week that they pay, and a small 
portion of the capitation grant, the whole amounting 
to, I think, 8s. per head. The cost of their educa- 
cation is over 12., and the difference therefore is thrown 
upon the locality. In the case of voluntary schools it 
falls upon the subscribers, and in the case of rate 
supported schools. it will fall upon the local rates. I 
hope that the Commission will be able to recommend 


* See Appendix D. (1). 
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the Education Department to frame an easier code, so 
that those children may at least earn something towards 
their education beyond the pence and this small portion 
of the capitation grant. 

6083. Will you tell the Commission, if you can, how 
this comes out in your last report ?—Instead of earning 
as we had estimated 82/. our grant is only 66/. And 
there is another thing following upon it which bears 
upon the position of the schoolmaster. Her Majesty’s 
inspector visits the school annually and he reports upon 
the condition of the school as he finds it. If the 
discipline is defective it is reported, and it is also 
endorsed upon what is called the parchment of the 
schoolmaster, and when a schoolmaster has an unfavour- 
able report upon this parchment it is so far an injury to 
his character ; because he has been the master of a 
school where the discipline is defective. The master is 
in a difficult position: as the law-stands at present 
half-time children can put in the whole of their 10 
hours in two days in the week, and in my district they 
seize upon that right universally, and it fills the school 
to overflowing two days of the week, and it leaves the 
school partially empty and the teachers only partially 
employed the rest of the week. But by having them 
only just two days a week the master is so overworked 
that he cannot keep the discipline of the school as it 
ought to be, and the friction upon the teacher is very 
great by the influx of children in the way indicated. 

6084. What proportion of the scholars are half- 
timers ?—I should think more than one-fourth. 

6085. I suppuse it would meet your case as regards 
attendance if the children were obliged to come under 
the provisions of the Factory Act either five mornings 
one week and five afternoons the next or on alternate 
days ?—Yes ; but I think it would be necessary that the 
managers of the school through their teachers should 
have the power of telling half the children to come 
mornings and half afternoons if we are to distribute the 

. work equally over the whole week. 

6086. It would be awkward, would it not, for the 
workshops if the employers are obliged to depend upon 
the half-timers for certain labour, the school must 
follow the workshop, must it not ?—I do not think it 

_ would interfere to any serious extent with the work- 
shops. Ido not see that it matters to the parent who 
is mostly the employer whether the child works 
morning or afternoon. 

6087. It does not follow that the children attending 
your school are so distributed among the shops that 
if you divided them to suit you it would exactly suit 
the shops that they come from, because it might happen 
that a shop might be very short of children in the 


afternoon and have too many in the morning ?—As far | 


as I can judge I do not think it would make any 
difference. We will say A.B. has two or three children 
at work with him, it does not matter whether they 
work morning or afternoon. During their working 
hours they all go to his fire, and they all work with the 
same fire, and so on, he is not dependent upon them for 
any striking or anything of that sort. 

6088. If all your children came from the same work- 
shops it might be as broad as it is long; but on the 


other hand if they come from different places it might” 


chance that a place might have its labour very 
unequally divided if it was merely dependent upon the 
convenience of the school ?—I hardly think it would as 
far as my experience goes. 

6089. However the great thing is to have the 

attendance regular, is it not >—Yes, and distributed over 
the whole week. { 
, 46090. (O’ Conor Don.) The majority of the children 
in your district, I presume, are working in very small 
buildings with their parents and not in large work- 
shops ?—As a rule they work with their parents, and 
not in large workshops. 

6091. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Your argument, I suppose, 
is that if a man knows he must be ‘deprived of the 
labour of his child half the day it does not matter which 
portion of the day he is deprived of it?—Just so. 

. 6092. (Chairman.) As regards the coming up to 
the standard in those schools, it is very important, is it 
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not, that they should be grounded before they came on 
as half-timers ?—Yes, very important indeed, and for 
that purpose I think the raising of the age is desirable 
from eight years to 10. At present even where there 
is a school board I imagine that they could not be 
compelled to attend more than three years from five 
to eight, and then after eight years of age only coming 
10 hours a week; their education is not of very much 
value, they would never be able to come up to the 
standard of work of the Revised Code. 

6093. Would you agree in the evidence of Mr. Bury, 
that as soon as a child can be compelled to attend 
school with due notice a moderate standard, say the 
third, should be required before the child can go to 
work at 10?—That would be indirect compulsion, and 
I think it would be desirable myself. 

6094. It would never do to impose that at once, 
would it, or without several years’ notice ?—The country 
is getting more ripe every day for that kind of thing. 
A year or two might be necessary, but I do not think 
that any prolonged period would be 


6095. Similar statements to yours have been made 


to the Commission by very many witnesses, and we 
quite understand your case, but at the same time we 
should be glad to hear anything further that you would 
like to state ?—I should be glad to give the Commission 
any information in my power. 

6096. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose there would 
be no objection to the employment of a child at an 
earlier age than 10 provided it passed a certain educa- 
tional standard and provided it was physically fit for 
labour ?—Just so. I have always understood that 
these laws are founded upon the necessity for protecting 
the bodies of our children and securing their due 
physical development, and if a child was physically 
fitted there could be no objection to putting it to work 
earlier than 10 if it could come up to the standard of 
education. 

6097. You think that the physical development of 
the child and his educational fitness should go hand 
in hand ?—Quite so. I should be glad to put in 
evidence my experience of the condition of women in 
the nail trade. The number of ruptures amongst the 
women is very great indeed. A large portion of 
the nailing women are suffering from rupture, which 
I think is brought on either by heavy labour or by 
prolonged hours of labour. 

6098. When you say “a large portion” I suppose 
you speak of the districts with which you are particu- 
larly acquainted >—Yes, I am acquainted with Hales- 
Owen, and Bromsgrove, whichis the nailing district, 
and those are things which have come under my 
knowledge as the pastor of the people in a more quiet 
way. 

6099. By well authenticated statements made to 
you ?—Yes, through applications for instruments, and 
also through sending numerous patients to the Ortho- 
pedic Hospital and so on. 

6100. You think that it comes partly from the use 
of unduly heavy machinery and tools and partly from 
the prolongued hours ?—I quite think so. 

6101. That would point towards a restriction from 
working at very heavy work in the first place, and a 
better regulated length of labouring day ?—Yes, that 
seems to me eminently desirable. 

6102. (O’Conor Don.) Could you give any idea 
of the per-centage of the women who are so affected ? 
—I hardly could, but it always seemed to me to be 
alarmingly large. I noticeda man drunk being wheeled 
home the other night, and to my certain knowledge 
his family, the wife and three daughters, have suffered 
much physically from greatly prolonged labour. That 
is a case amongst many that I could mention. 

6103. (Chairman.) Are there a great many cases 
when the men waste a part of the week whilst their 
families have to work harder in consequence ?—I am 
afraid so. I am prepared, if I might, to urge the 
desirability of carrying out the Act amongst the agri- 
cultural children. I find very dense ignorance amongst 
them, Several children, have ‘come under my notice 
of 10 years of age and more who could not point out 
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any letter of the alphabet, could not tell you what two 


and two made, could not say the Lord’s Prayer or any 
of the Commandments. All that they can do is to 
swear and tell lies, and they are afraid of the police. 

6104. Is that the case at the present moment ?— 
Yes; that is the condition of numerous ehildren 
amongst the agricultural population in my district, 
which is partly agricultural and partly manufacturing, 
and I think that that would apply a little more to 
those who are purely agricultural, 

6105. Do you think that the Agricultural Children’s 
Act is.in force in the district ?—It is not in force. 

6106. Do children go to work at agriculture in your 
neighbourhood very early >—Yes, they do; some even 
of the nailing children in the summer season do. 

6107. What sort of work do they do?—They go 
weeding in the fields of corn and turnips. There is 
also a good deal of work going on in the strawberry 
gardens, picking strawberries. 

6108. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are those very ignorant 
children, children who are engaged in agriculture; or 
are they children who come from the agricultural dis- 
trict, and get work in other employments? — My 
district is an agricultural district dotted all over with 
nail shops. The population is a mixed one. 

6109. Do you think that of the two the ignorance is 
greater in the purely agricultural districts, where the 
children are employed in purely agricultural employ- 
ment ?—I think it is; as a rule they are more remote 
from schools, and that may possibly account for it. 

6110. (Chairman.) If there was a more strict 
enforcement of the Factory Acts it would leave the 
agricultural children untouched, and it might even 
send some of the children out of the workshops into 
the fields, might it not >—Quite so; only that so long 
as children’s labour is valuable amongst nailers, they 
will stick to the shop. 

6111. Do you think that the people are more dis- 
posed than they were to have the labour of their 
women and children moderated, and_to have their 
children educated ?—So far as I can gather from con- 
versing with the people in my district it is so; they 
are more disposed to it than they were formerly. 

6112. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find the inclina- 
tion stronger amongst those who are engaged in manu- 
facture than in those who are engaged in agriculture ? 
—TI have not talked.much with the agricultural chil- 
dren’s parents; I am speaking more of the nailers. 
There is a much stronger disposition than there used 
to be to fall in with the requirements of the Legislature, 
and I think they would be content with an extension 
of the laws in the direction I have indicated. 


6118. But as yet, those in the agricultural districts, 


as [ understand you, have been brought under no sort 
of legislation whatever as regards education ?—No, 
they have not. 

6114. It is a purely voluntary matter? — Yes, a 
purely voluntary matter. We have a school board now, 
which will of course take some action in the matter ; 
but under the present law the school board, | imagine, 
could only touch them, from 5 years old to 8, a period 
of three years, unless and until the law is altered. 

6115. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that those 
children, after growing up in ignorance such. as you 
have described in the agricultural districts, can go to 
« her kinds of occupation as soon as they become full 
timers ?—I could hardly speak to that; I could not 
say of my own knowledge what happens in those cases. 

6116. (O’ Conor Don.) You were unable to answer 
the question [asked you with regard to the probable 
per-centage of the women affected in the way you 
mentioned through working at the nail trade ; could 
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in my returns to the Government inspector. 


you give me any idea of the actual number of such 
cases that came under your observation, say within the 
last year ?—I could not give you any estimate of the 
number that has come under my notice in any definite 
period; but I know that I could find out directly 20 
cases in my own immediate neighbourhood. 

6117. Twenty cases extending over your own recol- 
lection ?—Quite so. | 

6118. How long would that recollection extend to ? 
—That sort of knowledge is continually breaking 
upon one when I go about amongst the people in the 
way of pastoral visitation ; say five years, 

6119. I want if we can to get some idea of the 
actual number of cases, or of the per-centage, 
some idea that we could rely upon as to the extent of — 
the evil?—I could communicate some knowledge of 
that kind afterwards, but at the present moment I have | 
not sufficient data’; I have memoranda in my own house 
of a certain kind. 

6120. (Chairman.) ‘Perhaps you would be good 
enough to send it to us ?—I should be very happy to 
help the Commission in any way. 

6121. (Lo Mr. Hutchinson.) Is there anything that 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—I am the 
schoolmaster at Dudley Wood, and I find great. diffi- 
culty in getting the proper ages of the children. I 
sent after a case only the last week but one, and the 
parent sent me word back that. the child was born 
some time during wheat harvest, but when she did not 
know. ‘They come to me as half-timers, and I only 
get that information from them that they are born 
some time, but when their parents do not know. They 
come to me sometimes and say they are 9, and I 
ask them again in six weeks time, and they say 
perhaps they are 11; I have had several instances of 
that. , 

6122. Do you think it desirable that you should be 
furnished with their-birth or baptismal register ?— 
Yes; and I think that Some more simple method > 
ought to be arranged as to filling in the certificates for 
them every week. I had before Christmas a matter 


-of 120 certificates to fill in every Friday, and last 


week Thad 72. It is more than I can possibly do in 
one day ; and whilst I am filling in those certificates I 
cannot attend to the rest of the children, and they are 
being neglected. I quite agree with everything that 
Mr. Kidd has said with regard to the standard, and I 
think that before a child is allowed to work at all, he 
ought to be able to pass at least the 8rd Standard ; 
and before he is allowed to work full time ‘he ought to 
be able to pass the sixth, | 

6123. Do you think that you will get up to that 
soon ?—I would not say the 6th at once, but I think 
the first year of the Act we might say the 4th, the 
year after the 5th, and the third year after that the 6th. 

6124. Do you know what sort of per-centage of the 
children examined just now in the Government schools 
pass anything like that Standard ?—I have just sent 
I sent in 
50 half-timers who have made their days out of my 
120; 50 who have been present 150 times during the 
year, and I shall think myself very lucky if 20 of them 
pass. ~ ; 
6125. If their attendance was made still more regular, 
do- you think you could get more out of them ?—If we 
might have them every half day five half days a week 
instead of 10 hours, that is where the evil is, because 
they come four half days and make up the 10 hours, 
and we do not get them the rest of the week. 

6126. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Would you prefer the half 
day to the alternate day system ?>—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas Crawrorp and Mr. Josserpu Noxrs examined. 


6127. (Chairman, to Mr. Crawford.) You are your- 
self a nailmaker, living at Bromsgrove, are you not? 
—Yes, from my childhood. ; 

6128. Do you employ others or not ?—Our own 
families. We have to say that years ago when this 


new Workshop Act came into operation really as a 
general thing the nailmakers did not like the thoughts 
of it coming s but, however, as it has worked we have 
found it very beneficial to the trade, especially to chil- 
dren, in their being compelled to go to school 10 hours a 
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week. We all think that for children to work like 
they used to do is very injurious ‘to the health of 
the children, and detrimental to their becoming strong 
able-bodied men to work when they are men; and if 
they are allowed to go to school, as they have been, 
the time that they work is more pleasurable to. them 
than it was formerly, because it is shorter, and away 
they go to school. I know when I was a boy from 
working from morning till night, it was a very great 
discouragement to work ; at least, I used to want many 
times to run away from it, or that the tools would 
break, or something of that sort ; but we believe it is 
much better at the present time. It has been beneficial 
too, I think, with regard to women’s labour, that they 
are not allowed to work after 9 at night, and not 
before 5 in the morning, but to work 104 hours 
between that time. We think that 10} hours is plenty 
for any woman to do if she is ever so much inclined to 
work. We held a meeting last night; we wanted to 
hold a meeting some time ago, but there were things 
in the way that we could not do it; and before coming 
to this Commission we thought we should like to take 
the sense of the working men generally and of the 
women ou the subject, and this meeting took place last 
night. It was a rainy, cold night, and we held the 
meeting in the open air, and we did not get perhaps 
more than 100; but we should have had a much 
greater number if the weather had been fine. We laid 
before them, as well as we could, the difference 
between the Workshops Act and the Factory Act, 
and there seemed to be an inclination on their part to 
amalgamate the two. I asked them what they thought 
about it. There was one man in the meeting, I 
think, that was against any interference whatever ; 
like you heard a gentleman this morning; but all the 
rest laughed at him; and so when we laid the matter 
before them a man with a large family proposed that 
children should not be employed till they were 10 
years of age; and another man with a large family 
came forward and seconded it. There was a woman 
(2 youngish woman, but she said she had a large 
family, and those who knew her said she had a large 
family) spoke up, and said that for children to be 
made to work at 10 was plenty early enough. That 
settled the subject. It was put to the meeting, and 
it was carried unanimously, no-one being against it ; 
that is instead of going to work at 8 it should be 
10 years of age. 

6129. I suppose they would expect that it should 
be the same for all, that if they abstained from putting 
their children to work until 10, it should be made 
the same for all their neighbours ?—Yes, of course. 
We wish the Commission to recommend this to Parlia- 
ment that it should be raised from 8 to 10, and that 
that should become law for one and all. 


6130. (Sir C. Du Cane.) For all other trades P— 
For the large and small workshops alike. 


6131. (Chairman.) Of course you do not care much 
what happens in other counties, you mean for all con- 
cerned like yourselves ?—Yes, we can do with it, at 
Bromsgrove we have something like 800 shops. Then 
the next question put to the meeting was whether 
they were willing for their children to go as half- 
timers to 13, or for the age to be raised up to 14, but 
they thought that as we have a school board now just 
come into operation which will compel the children to 
attend up to the age of 10, they will have something 
of education, and if they could go on till they were 13 as 
half-timers, they thought-that-that would be sufficient 
and not to raise the age to 14. 

6132. Did your meeting consider the point whether 
they should pass some sort of examination at 13, to see 
whether they had had schooling enough ?—We did not; 
but I have seen and read the evidence given before 

the Commission at Birmingham. Ido not think for 
my own part that it would be wise at all at Bromsgrove 
to impose a test just at the present time. After a time 
when the children have been at school I think it 
might be done at Bromsgrove, but there are a great 
-many children in shops at work that would have to 
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come out altogether if they had to pass a test, for they 
could not pass it I know. 

6133. Do you think this would be fair, and.do you 
think that the workpeople generally would think it 
fair supposing that there are sufficient number of good 
schools, say after three years or four years, and that 
then a child at 13 should be obliged to pass some 
moderate standard or else stay as.a half-timer another 
year?—In my opinion I think that they should in 


- that length of time, but not at present. 


6134. What is your next point ?—Our next point 
is about female labour. At the present time the 
women are allowed to work 10} hours between 5 in 
the morning and.9 at night. There were several 
motions before the meeting. One motion was to 
allow 104 hours between 7 in the morning and 7 at 
night, another was between 8 in the morning and 8 at 
night, and some one did move that it should be the 
same as it is at the present time; but the majority 
carried it from 8 to 8. The majority was not great, 
but still it-was a majority, and when it was put at 
last whether they would have it remain as it was, 
there was but one man held his hand up. 

6135. Is the reason this that they see themselves 
that being allowed to work between such long hours, 
between 5 in the morning and 9 at night, leads to 
overwork ?—Yes, especially in families where the men 
are given not to work much, and are too idle and 
perhaps go to the public-house, we find that the women 
have to do a great part of the work. 

6136. Or else the family would not have enough 
money to live upon ?—Yes ; but those are exceptional 
cases, there are very few of them indeed. 

6137. The fact is that they are willing, whether it 
is 7 and 7 or 8 and 8, that the hours of labour should 
be fixed? —Yes; there was no one willing to go 
back to the old way, even to have it fixed from 5 in 
the morning to 9 at night, only this one person. 

(Mr. Nokes.) The principal reason why they were 
in favour of making it from 8 till 8, was in conse- 
quence of the inconvenience that they were put to 
at times in going to the various warehouses in taking 
their work and bringing their iron. It has been a 
custom in the nail trade for years that people have 
been compelled at different times during the week to 
hinder their time taking their work and bringing 
away the iron, and they never get any benefit at all 
for what they do. They would have been willing I 
have no doubt to have had it from 6 till 6; but taking 
into consideration that there was a deal of time lost 
in doing the tools and taking the work and fetching 
the iron, and that there was nothing at all for it, they 
thought it would be better to have the hours from 
8 to 8 than from 6 to 6. 

6138. But as to this doing the tools is that done by 
the women ?—Itis not done by the women, but it 
affects their labour and the time that they have to. 
work, For instance, say that a woman is put upon a 


different class of work, they are not always making one- 


size or one sort, and they have to have tools for every 


size and for every sort, it would take some time for a. 


woman to take her tools and get them done, and while 
they were being done of course she would have to 
lose her time, then two hours after tea she would be 
able to work and do a little; whereas if it was put 
till 6 o’clock, the whole day would sometimes be lost 
and nothing at all got. 

6139. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any particular: 
time of day at which they usually take their work to. 
their employers and bring back the iron ?—No, there 
is not, as a general thing. I have myself before now 
been ordered as many as four times to take my work 
in during the week, and I have had to goa mile and 
a quarter and carry my work and bring back my iron. 
Of course that time is a good deal for a man to lose, 
and to receive nothing at all for his loss of time. It 
would have been, I have no doubt, felt to be a great 
blessing to the trade, that is to the nail-makers, years 
ago, if there had been some system of sending the 
iron and taking back the work at regular stated time, 
but there is no stated time, and of course the employers 
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seem to think that the men must take their work 
just when they want them. . 

6140. It rests with the employer, does it, at present, 
to compel the men to take their work, and bring back 
fresh iron ?—Yes. 

6141. (Chairman.) If it was with all employers as 
Mr. Green put it, if the chains or nails were brought 
in on the Saturday night, and the iron was all ready to 
go back, there would be no great hardship ?—No, but 
of course I cannot speak with regard to Messrs. 

Green’s business, I have no knowledge of it whatever; 
but I know that the practice in their district is far 
from what was represented by Mr. Green. 

6142. Are you now speaking entirely of nails ?— 
Yes. We have no chain manufactories in our district, 
it is entirely nailing. 

6143. Have you to deal with small manufacturers 
generally, factors, and that sort of people ?—Yes, there 
are what we term masters and what Mr. xreen termed 
factors, but we call them foggers in our district. 

(Mr. Crawford.) The regular pay day is on Satur- 
day, but then if a master finds about Tuesday that he 
wants the nails that a certain man has made, perhaps 
he will send a post card, and the man is obliged to 
leave his work to take the nails. Then on Saturday 
morning some of the warehouses begin as early as 
7 o'clock, and in summer time I think they all begin 
earlier than that, that is, where they have employed a 
great quantity of men, the men go and take the nails, 
and if the trade is extra good, they get the iron, per- 
haps, on the Saturday, but if it is otherwise, they have 
to go up again on the Monday for the iron, and per- 
haps they do not know what kind of nails they are to 
make. Saturday is a day lost as you may say. ‘Then 
on the Monday they go after their iron, and perhaps 
they have got to make a different kind of nails, or the 
wife may have a different kind from some 6f her 
children, and then some one has to run off to the 
tooler to get their tools done. There are hundreds 
going to the tool shop, so that Monday is a day 
almost wasted. With many people that is so, but 
when trade is good, you get your iron readily, and 
away you go. 

6144. (Chairman.) There are complaints made 
sometimes that you are put off on purpose so as to 
postpone your time for beginning work; have you 
found that to be so?—That is mostly done by those 
persons that we call foggers ; but the regular masters 
do it sometimes. 

6145. (To Mr. Nokes.) Still I suppose the practice 
of the factors or foggers must affect a great deal of the 
trade r—Yes; certainly. 

6146. And is it true that at the present time you 
are sometimes kept waiting, and perhaps get the wrong 
iron given you, and then when you take it back you 
have to change it at a loss ?—It is not so bad now as it 
has been a little time back. Ihave known myself of 
people having to take out a bundle of iron weighing 
60 lbs. from a certain warehouse, and it has cost them 
as much as 1s. 4d. before they could get the right sort 


of iron to work up into the nails which they have had ' 


to make for the warehouse. 


(Mr. Crawford.) They have perhaps lost half a day 


carrying it round about from warehouse to warehouse 
to change it. 

6147. And from no fault of the workmen ?—No 
fault at all. In some cases they will not have the nails 
unless they are made of a particular kind of iron, and 
yet they will not give the iron out for them. 

6148. (To Mr. Nokes.) Do they make a profit by 
putting you off in that way ?—Where it is done by 
the middle men or foggers. I have known when a man 
has been buying a quantity of work he would have 
another man, and this man would have the iron, and 
the one who bought the nails over the counter would 
say to the man, “You must go to so-and-so for your 
* iron,” and he would have to pay something-to this 
man for the iron. 

6149. Then that would run away with 1s. or 2s. for 
the work ?—Yes, it would in many instances. I have 
on doubt it has been in one week 7s. to 8s. loss to 
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a man’s family in that one thing, by not baying the 
suitable iron. 
6150. ‘Then the women and children have to work — 
overtime perhaps to make up the money ?—Yes, that 
is just the thing itself, because when the first 
of the week is lost through having to hinder the time 
with the iron and the tools, then it brings a pressure 
to bear upon them at the latter end of the week, and 
that is when the overwork is done. 

6151. Is the trade good just now ?—Yes, it is. 

6152. And yet those things go on ?—Not so much 
now as they did before. But the principal reason 
why I mentioned that is this: If the law is made of 
course it will affect us, not only in a good time, but 
in a bad time, and I name those things so that it 
should be a guide to go by, and showing what people 
would have to do in times of bad trade. ‘ 

6153. In times of. bad trade it is everybody’s interest 
to keep down the price; the master keeps it down to 
the middle man, and the middle man trys to get it as 
cheap ashe can ?—Yes. 

6154. And it all comes to this that the people haye 
to work double to make the money >—Yes. 

6155. Supposing Parliament strictly limited - the 
labour of women and children, and yet the employers 
were trying to keep the price down, what would the 
effect be ?—The restrictions so far as I understand 
them that are spoken of at present are not such as 
would affect the people generally. 

6156. Just think of it in this way, at present all 
these things make the women and children work over- 
time, either to bring up the time which has been lost 
in running about or to make up the money which has 
been lost by changes ?—Yes. as 

6157. If they were not allowed to work more than 
10 hours a day strictly in any one day they would fall 
behind in their wages, would they not?—The thing 
is this, it would have a tendency to keep up the prices 


as they are now by there being less done than what | 


there is, and of course the men look at it from one 
standpoint, and the masters I suppose from another ; 
what we consider the safest way and the vest way 
would be, that the hours should be restricted, and that 
it would in the long run be beneficial to the men. 

6158. (Mr. Knowles.) If the hours of women and 
children were restricted the same as in the Factory 
Act of 1874, do you suppose that they would not apply 
themselves in such a manner that they would do as 
much work as they now do?—It may be done by 
getting the tools and different things done at hours 
after they have left work at night, that may be done 
in some cases, and by doing a little extra through the 
day they may earn as much as they do now. I quite 
think it is possible for them to do ‘it. 

6159. For instance, take a woman that now can go 
on with the work for an hour or two, and then go to 
her house and look at her children and attend to the 
baby for a short time and then go back to work again, 
and so on through the day, if she applied herself more 
closely to the work: between the hours of 7 and 7, do 
you suppose that she would not get as much money as 
she now does and do quite as much work ?>—Yes, I think 
they would, that is to say, people that are regular in 
their work. Of course those are the class of people, I 


suppose, generally that are in favour of working — 


regularly. 

6160. But knowing that there are only certain hours 
to do the work in, and that they must absolutely do it 
between those stated times or not do it af all, is it not 
probable that they would apply themselves with greater 
regularity during those times?—I believe it ie 
have that effect upon the community in general, to 
cause them to apply themselves to their work in the 
stated hours, and bring about a state of regularity. 

6161. Would you not prefer the iron being delivered 
to you by the masters, and the nails taken from you 
to their place by them, or would you prefer the work- 
men fetching the iron and delivering their work them- 
selves >—In our district for some time now there has 
been one part of the masters taking the iron and 
fetching the nails, and they do not charge anything at 
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all for it, and of course they are doing it free, but that 
is because just now there is a pressure brought to bear 
upon them, for they want the nails because every 
master is wanting them, and every master is willing 
to put himself to a little inconvenience to get the work. 
But that is not the state of things in a bad time of 
trade, that is to say, they suit themselves to those 
times, and not to the men. 

6162. We will assume that they charge for it as 
we have heard before, would not that obviate the men 
losing their time, and getting the wrong sizes of iron 
in the manner that you have described ?—Of course 
they would have to go themselves to pick out their 
iron, because I think the master would not be acquainted 
with every size that would be suitable for different 
classes of work. 

6163. Where a man has picked it out and simply 
leaves it for the master to deliver it to him, and then 
to fetch back his work at a stated period, would that 
not be done with less loss of time and with greater 
regularity ?—I do not think it would make much dif- 
ference to the men whether it was delivered by the 
master or himself ; that is, supposing he did it at the 
price stated. Of course there are carts that go round 
and pick up the iron, and they pay for it, of course, to 
the men that go and pick it up at the different ware- 
houses in the same way as was stated this morning. 

6164. Then it would be a convenience for people who 
can job carts?—Yes ; that is how it is mostly done at 

Bromsgrove. 

6165. (O’ Conor Don.) With respect to the meeting 
which you referred to, may we take it as fairly repre- 
senting the workpeople engaged in the trade in this 
district ?—-At the meeting there was a representative 
from every part of the district’ to the extent of about 
three or three and a half miles or four miles, and there 
were people there from every part of the district. 

(Mr. Crawford.) It included the case which Mr. 
Kidd was speaking about just now. 

_ 6166. Did it represent fairly the general feeling 
amongst the people employed in this trade ?—Yes. 

6167. (To Mr. Crawford.) Then I presume it 

represented the feelings of the husbands and the 
fathers of the women. and children employed in the 
work ?—Yes, there were many women at the meeting. 

6168. You mentioned to the Commission that the 
general wish of those people is that the work of the 
women and children should cease at 8 o’clock ?>—Yes, 
that they should work from 8 till 8. 

6169. May they not cease work at present at 8, if 
they wish to do so ?—I was going to say with reference 
to what a gentleman said about the amount of work 
done between certain hours in the morning, that three 
years ago we agreed at our shop to close at 8 at night. 
The shops generally might perhaps go on working 

till 10 or 11 o’clock some of them, but we closed at 
8 o’clock, and we carried it on for three years, and this 
last winter I said, We shall now begin at 6 and 

close at 7, and we have tried it on till the present 
time. I know that my wife would not go back to 
8 o’clock whatever, at least she told me before I went 
to the meeting that she would not. In our shop there 
are myself, my wife, and a daughter that is 15, and 
a youth that is just between 12 and 13, and then there 
is another just learning who is over 10. 

6170. I daresay you find that you do as much 
work as you did before?—We do just as much ; it is 
simply working regularly. You would work far better 

_ if the masters would only allow you to have your 
iron and everything on Saturday, and not hinder you 
in the week. . 

6171. If the general feeling of the workpeople were 
what you represent, why do not they at present adopt 
the same system as you have done ?—It has been 
handed down tous like this, and there are some few 
who think that we live in a free country, and that men 
ought to work when they like and play when they like, 
and have their meals when they like, but there is cer- 

_ tainly a feeling that before long there will be a refor- 
mation even in the nail trade. There were many 
i 
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shouting up at the meeting that men ought to leave 
work like they do in factories ; and as soon as we can 
get as much money as those who work in the factories 
we should work no more time. 

6172. It is quite in their power to do it at present 
without any legislation if they wish it ?—Yes. 

6173. You have shown by your own experience 
that you can do it without any loss ?—That is until 
7 at night. I do not say that at the present time 
we could manage to close at 6 considering every- 
thing. 

6174. But you could at least reduce the hours to 
what was agreéd to at the meeting, namely, to 8 o’clock, 
without feeling any loss ?—There would not be a great 
deal of work after 8 o’clock at night if the females 
were taken out at 8. 

6175. You are aware the men are supposed to coerce 
the females, and if it be the wish of the men that the 
females should not work after 8, how is it that the 
females do work after 8 o’clock; is it that the females 
work in spite of the men?—I do believe there are 
a few men who would be willing for their wives to 
leave work, but many of them would not, 1 believe, be 
willing for their wives to leave work. 

6176. I understood you to answer a former question 
that I asked you in this way, that the great majority 
of the workmen employed in the trade wished that 
their wives and daughters and females in the family 
should leave work at 8 o’clock ?—Yes, that it should 
begin now, and that we should recommend it to the 
Commission; that was the decision of the meeting 
last night, 

6177. If the decision of the meeting represents the 
feeling of the people, have they not it in their own 
hands without any legislation whatever ? 


‘<Mr. Nokes.) Yes, they have it in their hands, 


but you see the shops are so close together that one 
man can see another man at work; one woman can 
see another woman at work in the next shop, and one 
woman says, ‘‘ Well, So-and-so is at work, and I will 
“ work.” That is the way the thing goes, and it is 
those that are not men as they ought to be that keep 
their wives in, and it is a temptation to those that 
want to work perhaps for dress or anything else to 
work; and we have arrived at this conclusion, that 


the best way to settle all those disputes and bring 


about a state of regularity would be by closing at 8 
generally. 

(Mr. Crawford.) If one man started it himself, and 
were to say that he would close early, there is a lot 
round the neighbourhood laughing, joking, and sneer- 
ing at him, and the men cannot stand it. Some of 


them try for a little while, and then they give up. 


6178. But if the majority of the people were in 
favour of closing so early, would not the laugh be at 
the men who kept open ?—Yes; but I could not say 
that at the present time the majority are for the system 
of closing early. At the present time I said that 
some of the men shut up, and let us have it for more 
than a year ; but that was only a part of the men. 

(Mr. Nokes.) The majority are in favour of the 
women leaving at 8. I think that is the sense of the 
meeting which we intended to convey. 

6179. The majority of the men who have control 
over the women hold that opinion ?—Yes, I quite 
believe they do. 

6180. (Chairman.) I suppose if it was left to every 
man to pave the street in front of his own door, there 
would be a great many holes ?—Yes, I suppose there 
would. 

(Mr. Crawford.) With regard to children going to 
school two days, and working the other two, I for one 
should not like it. I should rather my children go to 
school half-time. I think at the latter end of the 
week it would be too much for children ‘to work the 
whole day till they were 13; it would make the work 
so much more pleasant through their working shorter 
time. 4 
(Mr. Nokes.) There is one question which you 
asked the Rev. Mr. Kidd that he could not answer, but 
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which I think I could, and give the feelings of the 
people in general about it. It was with reference to 
the teacher fixing what part of the day they should 
go. It would be more convenient for the parents, and 
the children too, if they had the choice of the half day 
that the children should attend school. I can give 
you reasons, I think, which will be sufficient as a proof 
of that. If a man had three children of the school 
age it would be profitable to the man if he could keep 
one of them at home; or even if he had two of the 
school age, if he could keep one at home one half the 
day, and the other the other half, so as always to have 
one at home and one at school, that would be better, 
because the child would be able to do errands, or 
perhaps attend to another child that they may have 
that is younger. 

6181. Of course those gentlemen were looking at it 
from the schoolmaster’s side. I want to ask you a 
question as to whether you think there should be a 
limitation by law upon the size of the nails that a 
woman should be allowed to make. We are told that 
in some places women are employed to make large spike 
nails—there is a nail made by a woman (handing a 
nail to the witness), and I am told that that is work 
that a woman should not do; is that your opinion ?— 
We have not anything like so large as that for men to 
make in our district. 

6182. (Mr. Knowles.) As practical men, you could 
perhaps suggest to the Commission what size ought to 
be the largest that women should make ? 

(Mr. Crawford.) Taking the women in Broms- 
grove, I never saw but one woman make any larger 
nail than this at Bromsgrove (pointing to a specimen). 
Nearly all these nails are men’s nails and boys’. 

(Mr. Nokes.) We have not enough knowledge of 
the large work to give an opinion. 

6183. (Chairman.) Is there anything like truck in 
dealing with you by the factors or anybody else. I 
mean, do they make you take breese from them. 

(Mr. Nokes.) We have nothing at all of that with 
the breese, there are no furnaces down there. Of 
course all that we burn comes from this part of the 
country down to ours, so that it does not affect us. 

6184. Is there anything in the nail trade like the 
employer keeping a public-house or a store ?—No, not 
one in our district. 

(Mr. Crawford.) I have inquired lately and find 
that truck used to be prominent at Bromsgrove at one 
time, but lately I think it seems to be gone out. I 
have inquired and I have found that a master has 
‘supplied his men’ with the bellows, costing, perhaps, 31., 
where the men could not get the money up them- 
selves. 


It is more I think in kindness to the men than, 
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to get anything out of them. I think that is about the 
only thing that you would find in Bromsgrove. 

6185. (O’ Conor Don.) Are there many young chil- 
dren employed in minding infants-in your district ? 

(Mr. Nokes.) Yes, there are a good few of them. 

6186. Is it-a general practice >—Yes, it is, 

6187. (Chairman.) Do you think it is a bad thing 
that a child of seven years old should have to keep the 
smaller children ?—-They do not do it so early as that 
anywhere about us. I have no knowledge of any nurse 
of that age. 

(Mr. Crawford.) Unless it is their own brothers and 
sisters. : 
6188. They do not go to that work small enough to 

hurt them ? 

(Mr. Nokes.) No, not under 10 or 11 years old,. I 
have no knowledge of any. 

(Mr. Crawford.) I think where children nurse from 
early in the morning till late at night it is quite as bad 
as anything. There is just one thing which I should 
like toname. I have not seen anyone from the Sunday 
schools amongst those that have been before you. 
Since the Workshops Act has been in force we find 
that the children in Sunday schools are better instructed 
and are able to read more than they used to be for- 
merly. z 

6189. They having been taught in the day schools ? 
—Yes, going there half-time. 

6190. You see proof of that in the improvement of 
that in the Sunday school >—Yes. There is just another 
thing, and that is with regard to the evidence which 
Mr. Kidd gave about women being ruptured. We 
come from the same district, and wé do not wish to 
contradict Mr. Kidd, but I think I have been in every 
shop round the district where Mr. Kidd lives, and I 
have never heard a word about it ; it has never come 
to my knowledge that a woman has been ruptured 
through nailing, at least I never heard of it; still I 
would not wish to contradict, what Mr. Kidd said. 

6191. He said that he knew it from information he 
received from those who had attended the women, and 
from applications made to him for certain necessary 
instruments ?—I understood him to say that at least 
there had been 20. I was thinking that if there had 
been 20 some of us must have heard something of it. 

6192. (Mr. Knowles.) There might have been 20 
cases over a long period in a district where there had 
been no nailing at all ?—Yes. ; 

6193. So your idea is that it has not been produced 
to that extent from nail-making ?—I should think that 
if there were 20 women ruptured in Mr. Kidd’s district 
where they make that small kind of work there must 
be a hundred or two where those large ones are made 
about here. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. JosepH Rupee, of Moor Street, Quinton, Mr. Bunzamin Hacxerr, of Hales Owen, Mr. JoserH 
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6194. (Chairman, to Mr. Rudge.) Would you be 
good enough to tell the Commission what you think of 
the working of the Act just now in your trade of nail- 
making, whether it is working properly or not ?— 
Certainly we are living in a neighbourhood where 
the Act is not yet applied at all, we have not a day 
school in our district. : 

6195. And therefore it is impossible to make children 
go to school ?>—Yes. 

6196. You are thousand-nail forgers, are you not ?— 
Yes. 

6197. (O’Conor Don.) Are the thousand-nails the 
small ones ?—Yes. 

6198. (Chairman.) Are you in favour of women and 
the elder children’s work being limited to 10} hours 
and to 64 hours a day respectively ?—Quite so. 

6199. And that between certain fixed hours, between 
the hours of, say, 7 and 7 and 8 and 8 ?—Yes, instead 
of being as at present anywhere between 5 in the 
morning and 9 at night. 
highly beneficial to restrict the hours of female labour. 

6200. Do you think that it would be beneficial for 


{ believe that it would be 


their own sakes ?—Yes, and for the children too it 
would be highly beneficial. It was not long ago I went 
into a shop and there were a man and his wife and two 
children at work, and they had two children sitting in 
a crib, the one nursing the other, at over 10 o’clock at 
night, and it is ofttimes the case that I witness the 
same. So that it will prove a great boon to the 
working classes, and to females especially, and their 
families, if in case the hours of labour are restricted. 

6201. Is that the opinion of all of you ? 

(Mr. B. Hackett.) Yes, it is of us all. 

6202. (To Mr. Rudge.) Is it the wish of the women 
too, that their work should be restricted ?—Most 
assuredly it is. 

6203. Then they are working so long against their 
will >—Undoubtedly. There has been pressure on 
them that they have been compelled to do it. When 
trade is bad, and we have been receiving a lower rate 
of wages undoubtedly there has been a pressure on 
them, where they have large families dependent upon 
their employment, and even now -as provisions are 
so high they are compelled to work these many hours, 
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but generally it is not the case. And that is not all, 
if in case a restriction of hours is enforced undoubtedly 
that would bring about more regularity in the work ; 
people will mind their time better, which I believe will 
be a very great boon to us as nail-forgers. The 
irregularity among nail-forgers has been, I believe, a 
curse to us, and anything that will bring about regu- 
larity of working I look upon as being a boon to the 
nail-forgers. 

6204. What is the chief cause of the irregularity 
of hours?—It has cropped up from various causes. 
Sometimes breakages occur in the tools, and repairs 
have to be done. I could not state all the causes why 
it has come about, but still it is a fact that it is so, that 
these irregularities occur among the nail-forgers pro- 
bably more than among any other class of. operatives. 
One cause is that the masters are not the manu- 
facturers. If they were, all the necessaries for the 
trade would be at hand, and the time of the men 
wasted would be at their own cost and not at that of 
the workmen. . 

6205. In the first place from putting off time on 
Monday, I suppose ?—Ofttimes it is the case that 
Mondays a part of the day is spent in repairing tools 
and washing and other necessaries to commence the 
week’s work, and then the other part of the day of 
course is sometimes not used up in work, that is the 
fact. 

6206. They make a sort of half-holiday of it?— 
Wes. 

6207. But supposing that Parliament were to 
require strictly that work should be regular, and 
taken through the week, would you not be incon- 
venienced in not having an idle day to mend the tools? 
—Undoubtedly. Ifin case the hours of labour were 
restricted the tools would be repaired very probably 
after the hours of labour were over. 

6208. And then they would be done you think by 
little and little as required ; they would not be left over 
till Monday morning ?—Undoubtedly so; there would 
be more economy introduced into our work and so on. 

6209. Is it the feeling of the people that on the 
whole they would like to get into more regular ways, 
that they would like their children to be educated, 
and that they would be glad if Parliament would help 
them to it ; is that your meaning ?—I believe that that is 
the impression of the majority of the nail-forgers. 

6210. Always provided that it was not pushed too 
far, I suppose ?—Yes, undoubtedly, if it was pushed 
too far it might injure the nail-forgers, and it is just 
possible that they might not be able to maintain their 
families. For instance as the matter stands now, 
the nail-forgers do not earn so high wages as other 
classes of mechanics or tradesmen, and hence if they 
were compelled to send their children to school and 
pay for their schooling, undoubtedly it would be 
rather hard upon them under such circumstances. 


6211. You think that a fair day of 104 hours well. 


worked is about as much as is right for a woman to 
do r—Quite sufficient. 

6212. (Mr. Knowles.) Did I rightly understand you 
to say that there was no school in‘ your district that 
you could send children to ?—There is not. 

6213. Is not it a thickly populated district ?—I sup- 
pose about Lappal Quarter there may be perhaps from 
300 to 400 inhabitants. 

6214. How far is the nearest school from you ?— 
About a mile and a quarter or a mile and a half. 

6215. ( Chairman.) In Scotland, where I live, they 
do not think anything of sending children two miles 
to school ?>—Well you see, sir, health is a very impor- 
tant matter indeed to a working man in his family. 
Education is very valuable indeed, but health seems to 
be more valuable after all. I have known parents 
who have sent their children that distance that I have 
named, a mile and a quarter, or a mile and a half; 
they have sent them out in the morning, and it has 
rained nearly all the way, or quite, and the children 
have got wet and caught cold, and consequently it has 
been very serious indeed in many cases. Hence I 
think that we should be careful in promoting the health 
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of our families, as well as giving them an education ; 
and therefore under those circumstances it is quite 
right that we ought to have a school in Lappal 
Quarter. 

6216. (Mr. Knowles.) Is this school a mile and a 
quarter from the great bulk of the population, or 
only from the farthermost part of them ?—From the 
great bulk of the population. Of course we had a 
school at Carter Lane on Lappal Quarter some. three 
years ago ; that was what we call a dame school, and 
the inspector came down and was not satisfied with it. 
The training did not come up to the standard, and 
consequently we were ordered to make sundry altera- 
tions, to get a certificated teacher, and so on. We 
appealed to the ratepayers to help us in that. case of 
emergency, but they gave us the cold shoulder ; they 
would not do anything of the kind. “Oh,” they said, 
“* you must keep the school on, but we cannot have 
* anything to do with it.’ And we found that we 
could not carry on the school. The Government 
would not notice us or render us any assistance, because 
our course of training did not come up to the standard ; 
so that we were compelled to break up the school, and 
there has not been a school on Lappal Quarter since. 

6217. (Chairman.) I suppose they are going to 
have one now; have you not got a school board in the 
place ?—No, we have not. 

6218. Is there no word of having one ?—We hope 
there will be one. 

6219. (O’Conor Don.) You are not, I presume, in 
favour of preventing women working at the nail trade 
altogether ?—No, I think not. The time has not yet 
come for that, but I should be in favour of it. 

6220. To what hours would you restrict their labour 
in the day ; at what hour should it cease ?—I think 
the hours should be from 8 in the morning till 8 at 
night. 

6221. And you would have no work after 8 at night ? 
—No work after 8. 

6222. At present the law is that there should be no 
work after 9; as a rule is that law carried out; 
do the women work after 9 ?—Yes, they do generally 
in the district that I represent. 

6223. Do you see any reason why, if it were to be 
altered to 8, there would be any greater facility for 
enforcing it than now, when it is at 9?—It is pro- 
bable that there would be cases that would have to be 
made an example of. 

6224. But at present, when the law is that they 
shall not work after 9, I understand that the law is 
ineffectual to prevent work after 9 ?—It has not been 
applied to the district that I come from at all. 

6225. Ought not first an attempt be made to enforce 
the law.as it stands ?—I certainly am in favour of the 
hours being from 8 to 8, and I do think that it would 
be just as easy to bring that about as to close at 9. 

6226. Do you belong to a trades union ?—I do. 

6227. Are you a nail-maker yourself ?— Yes. 

6228. Are any of your family employed in nail- 
making ?—A part of my family are. 

6229. Are the female part of your family empioyed 
in nail-making >—One. I have one female, and one 
male. 

6230. ( Chairman.) I suppose one thing that makes 
the law not be very strictly obeyed now, is that in 
the long hours between 5 and 9 people are working 
all sorts of hours, and nobody knows whether his 
neighbour is working overtime or not ?—There is not 
any notice taken of the hours, the people work just 
when they please or when they are compelled to work. 

(Mr. Tibbetts.) As regards the hours I think that 
nailers on the whole have to work too long hours. 
In my time I have played many hundred times ; and 
it certainly could be brought about to make the hours 
shorter. I am glad now that you gentlemen are 
come about for that reason. I am quite in favour of 
the hours being shortened, and I think that 10} or 
12 hours, from 8 to 8 is long enough for a shop 
to be opened at any time if they are at work when 
they are there. I am quite in favour of the hours 
being from 8 to 8. 
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: 6231. (O’Conor Don.) Are you and the other 
gentlemen also members of a trades union ‘—I was 
never in a union; but we collected money and helped 
one another in different districts to support our own 
trade against the masters. That was when the masters 
used to beat us down, so that sometimes we used to 
have what we call partial strikes. We should collect 


money then, and we should be paying out of our small _ 


earnings a small portion to the men to keep them on 
strike, lest they should come under another reduction. 
I have been in that for many years, but we have been 
doing nothing of that as a union. Now that trade is 
better we do not mind much about it. 

6232. (Chairman.) The fact is that you do belong 
to a union ?—Yes; all of us. 

(Mr. J. Hackett.) If we want any men to go 
round to the masters to ask them to be pleased to give 
more for our labour, we send the men round and we 
pay them for going round amongst one another. 

6233. (Lo Mr. J. Hackett.) That is the purpose of 
of this union ?—Yes. 

6234. Of course I do not say that that is what my 
colleague intended by the question at all; but it is 
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often said that when men ask to have the labour of 
women restricted it is with the view to raise the wages 
of the men by keeping women out. I do not under- 
stand that you want women to be kept out of the trade 
altogether ?—No. 

6235. But only kept within fair bounds ?—With 
our restricted limits we have been slaves long enough. 
We men have been bigger slaves than ever the slaves 
were in Africa. I am glad to see that you gentlemen 
have come down to try to deliver us out of it. In 
Africa the slaves were never, I understand, so bad as 
we. I have never known what it was for 45 years to 
go to bed the same day that I got up. in the working 
days that I have got to work. 

6236. You were always trespassing upon the next 
day ?—Yes. 

6237. (Mr. Knowles.) What was the reason of that ? 
—It was overwork. If we got up at 6 we should 
always work till 12. 

6238. There was nothiog to prevent your going to 
bed the same day that you get up ?—We had got to do 
the work that had to be done, and:we could not go to 
bed without any supper. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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6239. (Chairman, to Mr. Price.) Do you come to 
tell the Commission particularly about the employ- 
ment in the hundred nail forges ?—Yes. 

6240. What is your opinion of women working at 
that trade ?—I consider that it is degrading to hu- 
manity to see a number of women and girls perhaps 
from 13 or 14 sent into the factories to make such 
nails as I shall produce before you (producing some 
samples of nails). They are sent there to manufac- 
ture such a nail as that. Ihave brought you a 
specimen nail such as should be the largest that a 
female should work at (producing the same). This 
is another class of work that females make in 
factories. 

6241, What do you call that large: nail ?—A spike 
nail. 
6242. What do you call that butt-headed nail ?— 
That is a countersunk or plate nail. 

6243. Should those both be excluded ?—Yes, this 
large nail should be excluded, and the black point 
rose nail; about 40 pounds to the 1,000 should be 
as large as a woman should manufacture. That plate 
or countersunk clout certainly should be the largest 
size made by women, the 2-inch or 20 pounds to the 
1,000 both in workshops or factories, but these 
40 lbs. to the 1,000 are manufactured in our work- 
shops, and the 2-inch are made in our workshops also. 
We find in the district of Hales-Owen something like 
about 12 factories where there are public-houses 
closely connected with those factories. 

6244, How is it that both of these two nails are 
the proper size to be made by women, although one 
is twice the size of the other ?—The other is made 
from the same strength iron as the small one, although 
it is made in a square tool; it is manufactured with- 
out being wrought out and rounded, it is only in a 
square, and it is stuck above theshank up to the head 
to stop the iron running when they catch the head 
over; it is quite as light work in the manufacture of 
the large nail as it is in making the small nail. 

6245. There is more work in making it ?—There 
is more work if anything in producing the smaller 
nail than the large one with reference to laborious 
work. 

6246. Will you tell the Commission why you say 
that these large spikes are unfit for women’s work ?— 
With reference to women producing such nails as 
these, they are hard work for the men to work at. 

6247. Is the reason that the Oliver that they have 
to raise is too heavy for a woman ?—Yes, it is laborious 
and heavy work. ‘Those nails are not only manu- 
factured in factories, but they are manufactured in 
the smithies or workshops. 


6248. Do many women work at such large nails ?— 
A great number of them. Many of the men in their 
own smithies put their wives and their little boys 
at 11 years of age to shank and manufacture 6 
7, and 8-inch spikes. 

6249. You come here representing a number of 
others, have you had any general meeting in the 
trade?—No; but I represent the great evil that 
is being transacted both in smithies and workshops be- 
longing to the nail-makers, and also in the factories. 

6250. Do you think that many men in the trade 
agree with you that those large nails are improper 


ye for women ?—The whole of the men agree to 
that. 


6251. Why do they go on employing their women 
at it ?—There are a number of men that do not regard 
it, but Iam speaking with reference to the men that 
are come here to give evidence to day. The 
generality of the men of course consider it most 
degrading for women to be placed in the position of 
performing such heavy and laborious work. 

(Mr. Wilkes.) Their husbands, as a matter of good 
sense and reason, ought. not to allow it to be, for it is 
ruining the constitution of the females, it is too heavy 
work, There is no other protection. If we as innocent 
men were to go into their shops, of course we should 
render ourselves liable to an action-at-law, because we 
have no right as the law stands to go.into any person’s 
shop to interfere with the work. 

6252. (To Mr. Price.) You might easily satisfy me, 
perhaps, that you are very much in the right, but in 
order to make out a case for the interference of Par- 
liament, 1 want you to tell me whether you think that 
the public opinion of your place is turning against 
women being employed in such hard work ?—Sedgley 
is the largest manufacturing place for spike-making 
that- we have in all the nail-making district, and I 
believe there are representatives from that part of the 
country ; but from the knowledge that I have I should 
say that the great majority of the men in that district 
look upon the matter as most degrading for women to 
go either into workshops or into factories to make 
heavy work. : 

6253. Is it that so long as some do it the others 
are driven to do it also ?—My opinion with reference 
to their being driven to it is that it is their im- 
providence that has got them toit. I do not think 
that the women would willingly do it, but where 
aman goes out drinking two or three days he puts 
his wife and family to shank and head and manu- 
facture these nails while he is living upon their 
industry. 
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6254. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that that is 
the rule ?—It is to a great extent too much so. 

(Mr. Wilkes.) With reference to women’s labour 
it is a disgrace to the country where we live to allow 
women to manufacture these nails. Itis hurtful to 
the constitution, and I consider it unreasonable in every 
sense of the word that it should be allowed. 


6255. (Chairman.) Can you tell the Commission - 


_ whether the women suffer bodily from this hard work ? 
—Yes, they do. 

6256. Do they get illnesses which they would not 
have otherwise ?—It weakens their constitution I am 
sure. JI have got a wife and she could make them, 
but I consider it very unjust both in the sight of God 
and man that I asa husband should permit it to be 
done, azil very unreasonable to, and not only so, but it 
is depriving men of their proper labour. Men are 
now walking about in Sedgley, and have been so 
through the very same cause, lots of them. 

6257. Do you mean because the women cut them 

out?—Because the women have actually taken men’s 
work. : 
6258. (To Mr. Price.) You do not think that the 
women cut men out of the chance of work, but that 
while women will work the men do not do the work 
that they should; is that what you mean ?—Yes, in 
many cases. : } 

6259. (Vo Mr. Wilkes.) 1 am particular in asking 
that question, because some people say that the reason 
men want women’s labour restricted is, that because 
they are in a trades union they want to get up their 
own wages; do you mean to say that that is the 
reason ?—There is plenty of work in the women’s 
own section of life, and I think it is their duty to 
mind their own section of labour. 

6260. (Mr. Knowles.) Is there not plenty of work 
for the men if they choose to do it ?—Yes; but by 
women working at men’s work it is depriving men 
of their labour. 

6261. Does it deprive them of it, or is it that the 
men will not do it because the women do it to keep 
them ?—In many instances such is the case. 

6262. There is plenty of work for those men it 
would appear ; will you tell me how they are deprived 
of work if they choose to work ?—They are deprived 
of work because of the women manufacturing men’s 
work. 

6263. Are there many men without work now ‘that 
ought to be working now?—Yes; those men are 
without work in consequence of the women doing 
their work. 

6264. I thought the trade was good, and that you 
were fully employed ?—The trade has been carried 
on more systematically, and if every section of the 
trade would mind its own part of the trade there 
would be plenty of work. 

6265. (O’Conor Don.) Can the women beat the 
men in making these nails ?—It is not. proper work 
for them to wotk at. 

6266. But as a matter of fact can they beat the 
men out of the trade ?—No,I do-not mean to say 
that. 

(Mr. Price.) They do by competition, they would 
manufacture in a factory a humble 5-inch spike 
for about 1s. 8d., and 2d. the fire; there is about 35 or 
40 per cent. difference between what the master has 
got to pay for the work. A woman will actually cut out 
a man working in his own smithy. 

6267. That is one of the reasons why the men 
think that this work ought-to be-stopped ?—Not par- 
ticularly, but they consider that for women to perform 
such labour as that is really degrading. 

6268. (Mr. Knowles.) You say that the women get 
a certain price for making them in factories; ‘if a 
man works in the same factory does he get any more 
price ?—No, he would get the same price for the same 
work. Bay 44 

6269. Would he get any more if the women were 
not employed there ?—No, a man would not go to a 
manufactory at which women and children would 
manufacture them. For instance, we have Mr, Ephraim 
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Ball here, one of the largest nail manufacturers in the 
country; he has a large factory, and he employs a 
number of men, but no women nor girls, and he pays 
them a respectable price for manufacturing. In trvth 
there is competition, which of course Mr. Ball has » >t 
come here to make any complaint about, and my 
remarks here are not based upon anything which 
induces me to make them with reference to the com- 
petition which we have to contend with, but it is 
merely because I consider that it is degrading to 
women and children to go and manufacture those 
nails in those places. 

6270. (Chairman.) Would you abolish women’s 
labour altogether in the nail business ?—Not in the 
nail business, but { must say this much with reference 
to women’s labour. I have felt rather astonished that 
they should be allowed to work from 7 to 7, and only 
an hour and a half taken off from their labour during 
which the woman is occupied in her domestic affairs 
so that. she has not a moment to sit down and rest 
herself. A man working in the potteries or in the 
stone quarry, and various other branches of industry 
at present under the nine hours system, has got time 
for recreation to go and enjoy himself; but a woman 
must begin at 7, and she can’only have an hour and 
a half. I say let a woman have three hours to attend 


. to her domestic affairs; from 7 till 6, working hard, 


is plenty of time for a woman to work. I thought 
you would question me with reference to the time of 
children beginning to work, and I should wish to make 
a few remarks upon that very important point. I have 
witnessed within this last 18 months a little boy put 
to make shoe nails. He was put upon a bit of a frame 
to raise him up. to the block, and when he had to 
bring down the Oliver to head and clasp nails, the 
little fellow had got to hold himself by the frame to 
bring it down. It was disgusting to see it. I consider 
that that boy would not be more than 8 years of age, 
or say 10 years of age. No child ought to be put to 
work until hé was 10 years of age. JI also consider 
that a child only gets an imperfect education from the 
half-time system up to 13 years of age. I consider 
that boys and girls from 13 to 16 ought not to work 
more than from 6 to 6, so as to allow them to go to 
night school. I consider that all male adult labour 
performed by the nail-makers ought to be confined to 
from 6 in the morning until 8 at night, and not to 
allow their tinkering noise, in fact, to be disturbing 
their neighbours until’ 10, 11, and 12 o’clock at night. 
I do not believe in it. : 

6271. I quite follow you about the age ; you say 10 
for coming on to work and 13 for coming on full time? 
—Thirteen to 16. I think 12 hours a day is quite 
sufficient from 6 to 6, so that the children should have 
an opportunity of going to night schools after 13. 

6272. Will you tell the Commission whether in 
Rowley there is‘any truck system going on ?—It is to 
some extent. 

6273. How is it done; do the employers keep 
public-houses ?—Not directly ; but they are kept in- 
directly both in Hales-Owen, Rowley, Darby End, and 
other places near Dudley. 

6274. Is their patronising those houses made. a 
condition of getting work from certain men ?—To a 
certain extent I should think a man would be influenced 
to go there to drink, thinking that he should get orders 
or get a better place of work. 

6275. Of course that all reduces what a man has to 
spend for his family >—Yes. 

6276. Are there any deductions either on account 
of a bar of iron or in any other way so as to amount to 
a serious diminution of your weekly earnings ?—No; 
I get no deduction from my earnings. I go to my 
warehouse and I take any nails there, and I have to 
do my carriage there and back, which costs me 6d. 
per ewt. It has been always the rule for a long time 
to do so. 

6277. Could any of the others say anything as to 
that. 

(Mr. Haynes.) As regards Old Swinford and as 
regards the evil concerning women, for many months 
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I can truly say that I have suffered on account of 
women making my work, and I feel that on my own 
behalf. I have wondered how it was that I was suffer- 
ing from my regular class of work that I have used 
to work at, consequently I have had to resort to the 
small work, such as women and young boys: might 
make. J had to suffer that for some three months, 
and now I am put to that class of work again, but 


I believe that the women do not make that class of - 


work so well as the men did. There is another thing 
which strikes me, and that is that I think there has 
been a benefit to the master, and that is the reason 
why they bought that class of work off the females, 
instead of buying it off me. But I have another 
place to resort to to take my work, so that 


I do not suffer so badly as I should have done if 1. 


had depended upon that place which I frequently 
worked for before. I do think it very unreasonable 
for females to be allowed to make men’s work, whereby 
men are forced to make their class of work, and have 
to suffer from it, because men are the staff of the 
house, and they are expected to be the staff of the 
house, and of the most consequence in the house, and 
under those circumstances I think it is unreasonable 
and unfair for women to make men’s work. There 


must be some benefit arising to the masters from the 


women making that class of work. 

(Mr. Williams.) I have been with the committee 
at Hales-Owen, and they request me to say as regards 
the children’s work and the women’s work, that 
women ought not to do men’s labour. Some of the 
men are suffering to a great extent from that, and the 
little boys are being put to sharpen nails such as these 
on the table. Mr. Brewer has had occasion to sum- 
mon up that very party; the boy is not 11 years of 
age, and he is a regular cripple through being put to 
that cluss of labour. Mr. Brewer can prove that. 

6278. How young would he be when he was put 
to that class of labour ?—He has been put to it 
above 12 months, nearly 18 months to my knowledge, 
and he is not 11 years old. : ; 

6279. And he is already a regular cripple ?—He is 
a regular cripple. I live near to him, and last summer 
that boy was running about the road with his shirt 
off, and I think it is high time such things should be 
altered. Our present Government, I hope and trust, 
will have it altered. With reference to the clout nail, 
which Hales-Owen is the head manufacturing place 
for, the countersunk clouts, and the Essex hurdles, the 
men say it deprives them of their labour by women 
making such a class of work ; but I know men that 
have got families that have got to labour, and thé 
women take this work. I am ashamed of great 
healthy men putting them to this work while they go 
scamping about. I think that no women ought-to be 
allowed to make above a 2-inch countersunk clout ; 
it will take the same sized iron to make a 2-inch nail 
as it will take to make a 34-inch rose nail. The com- 
mittee have given me their authority to say as regards 
the truck that it is still carried on both in vegetables 
and in ale. The next thing that they have got to say 
is that when they go to the factory and take the nails 
in at night, perhaps their half-a-day’s work is half a 
pound less than the woman expects. 

6280. Could they not see them weighed ?—They 
see them weighed, but they are less than what you 
would expect, and then you must go into the beer- 
house ; and that is where it is carried on indirectly. 
They pay them the money, but if they do not go in and 
take ale, perhaps to-morrow morning there is nothing 
to do, especially in a bad time of trade, when it isa 
great deal worse than it is now. 

6281. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Wilkes.) Do you agree 
generally with what has been told us as to having to 
go into a public-house or beerhouses with your work? 
—At Sedgley, the place where I come from, the 
money is paid’ honourable by the real masters; there 
is no truck or anything of the sort with them, but 
there are two foggers. 

(Mr. Haines.) And the same with me; I do not 
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hear anything bad as regards the masters, they are 
very honourable as regards paying you your wages. 

(Mr. Williams.) In Hales-Owen we have got some 
very kind gentlemen in the trade; it is not generally 
the head masters, it is the factors that do this, what 
we commonly call “foggers.” We have got good 
masters in Hales-Owen, particularly one, he is a 
gentleman in the trade, and he is a credit to the 
nation. 

6282. (To Mr. Williams.) As regards the boy who | 
was running about in his shirt had that anything to do 
with his work; might he not have been running about. 
in his shirt if he had not been employed ?—He had 
been at work to that degree that he sweat, and he 
pulled his shirt off to run about; he had no stockings 
on, nothing but his shoes and his trousers. 

6283. Do you know any other cases where they 
became crippled by beginning work too early ?—I do 
not; this is a neighbour to me, not a close neighbour, 
but not far distant. 

6284. (To Mr. Price.) As regards the carriage of 
your iron, you say you get it done yourself, and that 
you pay 6d. per ewt. for taking it home; you would 
not consider that it was too much if the masters were 
to charge 2d., and if they took it regularly to the 
men ?—We should not ; we stiould be considerably 
better off by 2d. 

6285. The Commissioners have been told that in 
some districts the masters do deliver the iron, and 
take the men’s work back, and for that they charge 
2d. per cwt.; you would not think that that was an 
extortionate price >—Not at all. 

6286. (Chairman, to Mr. Westwood.) Whom do 
you represent ?—] represent the district of Lye Waste. 

6287. What is your opinion as to the altering of 
the hours of women’s work, what do you think they 
ought 10 be P—From 8 till 8. 

6288. Do you agree with what Mr. Price said ?— Yes, 
I called a meeting last_ Monday week amongst the 
men, the heads of the families, and got into a room to 
ourselyes in The Lye, and one and all agreed to 
shorten the hours of labour for females. As a general 
rule, I believe, females grumble very much about 
working till 9 o’clock at night. There is a disposition 
the same as has been said before where men are im- 
provident to improperly infringe a little sometimes, 
but as a general rule in our country the workshop is 
closed at 9 o’clock, and they are grumbling now that 
it is so late. A resolution was passed to commence 
at 8 and knock off at 8. . 

6289. What number would there be at the meeting ? 
—The majority of the males in the neighbourhood. 
I cannot exactly say. ; 

_ 6290. It was you said a large meeting ?—Yes, only 
of the fathers of families, no females. 

6291. It is your opinion that the women agree 
with you ?—Yes, they look upon me as their father 
in our country. 

6292. And how about the childrerf, at what age 
should the children begin work ?—I have raised a 
large family myself. I have eight alive now, seven 
married, and one with me, but I never set a child to 
work till it was 10 years old. In my opinion 10 years 
is quite young enough for a child to commence labour. 

6293. And you would then have him go to school 
as a half-timer after that ?>—Yes, till 13. 

6294. After the schools have been going on for some 
years, so that education has made some progress, would 
you make a child pass some examination at 13, before 
it goes on whole time ?—Of course I would agree to 
that. 

6295. You think some reasonable examination might 
be required r—Yes. 

6296. Have the habits of the nail-makers at The 
Lye improved of late years >—Yes. 
6297. Is there less overtime worked than there was ? 
—Of course there is since the restriction to 9 o’clock. 

6298. You attribute that a good deal to the law, do 
you P—Yes. , 

6299. Are there any of those large nails made in 
The Lye?—There are women making men’s work, 
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and it proves quite injurious to trade. I can produce 
a sample if you think proper, but not so large as that 
on the table; the men will not allow the women to 
make them in our country so large as that. 

6300. (Mr. Knowles.) But independently of the 
injury to the trade, is it not an injury to the women 
to be allowed to make large nails ?--Yes, decidedly 
so ; it is a detriment to their health. 

(Mr. Hoines.) 1 know three or four cases that 
came from their own lips from females working for 
the same master, that they are actually leaving through 
that. One has been from the last account I heard of 
them in the hospital lame. 

6301. (Chairman, to Mr. Westwood.) In raising 
the Oliver for these spike nails, what sort of weights 
should you suppose a woman has to lift ?—She will 
have to put a pressure upon her foot of 56 Ibs. 

6302. How many strokes of it would she require to 
make ?—A female would have to do two or three for 
each spike. 

6303. How many spikes would she make in a day ? 
—lI cannot tell that, because I never worked one. 

6304, (To Mr. Williams.) How many spikes would 
a woman make in a day ?—It is according to the gift 
and to the size. There are some women that have got 
as good a gift as some men, because they are not all 
gifted alike. ; 

6305. May I ask how many you could make ina 
day ?—I suppose we might probably make a couple of 
bundles. 

6306. How many go to a pound ?— Five or six. 
Two bundles would be 54 lbs., and it would be 108 lbs., 
three nails to a pound. 

6307. (O’ Conor Don, to Mr. Westwood.) I under- 
stand from you.that the great majority of the husbands 
and fathers in the trade in your district are in favour 
of restricted hours >—Yes. 

6308. Might I also ask you, are all you gentlemen 
belonging to trades unions ? 

(Mr. Price.) Yes; all of us. 

(Mr. Wilkes.) 1 should like to speak a word with 
reference to the age at which they should begin to 
work. I myself went to school. First I went to the 
National School at Sedgley until I was 10 years of 
age. I learnt to read anything in the English lan- 
guage. I could read the Bible through well then. I was 
put to nailing, and it did not hurt my constitution in 
the least, because small nails will do a quiet lad at that 
age as much good as though he was to run the streets, 
there is nothing laborious in it. I find in the whole 
bulk of nailers at large that there are many men that 
have got large families. There are none too many small 
nail-makers, and I think it would be highly necessary for 
them to go on full time at 10 years.of age. There is 
a night school established in the village. I went to a 
night school for three years and paid 6d. a week after I 
began to work at 10 years of age, and there is the same 
privilege now existing, so that it would not hurt a 
youth’s constitution in the least to begin at 10 years 
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at full time. It is proved so in years gone by and that ° 


experience ought to teach any of us. 

(Mr. Westwood.) I know a boy who began to work 
at too early an age; his father allowed him to go on, 
and in the course of about two years the boy got some- 
thing come to his leg through the pressure of making 
horse nails, and the boy is a cripple from that up to this 
present time, and walks with a crutch and stick. 

6309. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Price.) Are women 
and children employed in rivet-making ?—That 
question has been asked with reference to women 
performing heavy work, I find it is a very delicate 
matier; but there are a number of women who are 
crippled in the prime of life by producing gas-holder 
rivets like that (producing a specimen). Itis acommon 
habit of the men to put their wives to work that is as 
heavy again as that. There wants a restriction that 
no woman should make a gas-holder rivet beyond this 
size, which is the smallest (producing a specimen). 
It is fearfully heavy work; it is manufactured out of 
large iron, and they have to make it ina long shank 
to make the head considerably larger than what that 
is. A woman is called upon by her husband to go 
into a factory and stand before a heating fire to heat 
his irons and hand them to her husband, and take his 
cold ones from him and put them into the fire, and 
stand before the fire as hot as a puddling furnace. 

6310. But the husband makes the rivet >—The hus- 
band makes the rivet there, but she has to heat the 
iron behind him. It is work that women should not 
be allowed to perform in factories, and they should 
not assist their husbands in manufacturing such work 
as that. 

6311. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you know many instances 
of women having suffered from this kind of work ?— 
Yes, I have known girls of 13 or 14 years of age in 
the district of Black Heath and Rowley, who have 
been in the habit of going into the factories to heat 
the irons for married men. J know men’s wives that 
have done so. I do not say that there is a very large 
number, but unless there is something done to prevent 
it you will find that it will become a habit, and it will 
spread itself. 

6312. Is it an increasing habit for women to work 
at this trade?—It is a custom that has not been 
known for about two or three years, and unless there 
is something done to stop it, it will prove a great evil 
to the women. 

6313. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Wilkes.) When you 
were making your remarks with regard to children 
being allowed to come in as full timers at 10, pro- 
vided they could read and write and pass a standard 
of education, did you mean them to apply to both boys 
and girls or only to boys ?>—To boys and girls, because 
the work is so very light that it will not hurt them at 
all. 

6314. I presume that you meant if they had passed 
a certain standard of education before they were 13 
years of age ?—I say if they take to learning they get 
the ground of, what I might call, a good country 
education. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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6315. (Chairman.) You wish to state one point 
particularly to the Commission about evening schools, 
do you not ?—Yes. With regard to education, I find 
that the present Act provides more for the education 
of youth than it does for anything else, at least so I 
take it; and in looking over the different evidence 
that has heen given before the Commissioners, I find 
that very little, if anything, has been said with 
reference to what is to become of the youth after 
leaving school at 13. Seeing that they are only 
allowed half-time now from 8 till they are 13, we shall 
only get people with a half or a partial education, and 
finding that generally the people who have given 
evidence upon the Commission do want them to work 
from 7 till 7,80 that they cannot attend after that 
time any evening school, I have wondered within 
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myself what is to become of their education after that 
time. Another thing is, with reference to children, if 
they can pass a certain standard of education at 13 or 
at 12, at least they should be allowed to work full 
time. I have boys of my own, and not upon any 
consideration whatever would I allow those boys, 
could they pass a certain standard of education, to 
work until they were 13 or 14 years of age any more 
than half-time; of course I do that upon my own 
discretion. 

6316. Would you say that 14 was the proper age to 
become full timers, but that they might go on at 13 if 
they could pass a proper standard ?—I would rather it 
was put at 14 for more reasons than one. I have said 
many times I believe myself that I should have been 
six inches higher if I had not been put to work so 
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young.; I was put to work when I was seven and a half 
years old. Ihad to get up at 5 o’clock in the morning 
and work till 7, and have a quarter of an hour’s rest, 
and work till 9, and wash myself and get my breakfast 
and get to school in half an hour. 

6817. Did you do any work when you came back 
from school ?>—Yes, I had to work till dinner and go 
to school again, and come back again and work. be- 
tween 4 and 5, and then have my tea and go on again 
till 8, and I found when I got to school that I would 
be just as stupid as possible from what I call over- 
work. I was glad when I found this Act came. into 
operation ; I find that it has worked so far beneficially ; 
but as I said before I have wondered what is to become 
of children or their education. after they are 13, seeing 
that. they are.to commence work. then and go on to 
work till 7 o’clock. 

6318. (Mr. Knowles.) You say that it would be 
too late for a boy to go to night school if he was to be 
kept working until 7 o’clock, but it would be optional 
with the master whether he worked from 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7, otherwise he is not to work any longer hours 
than between those two hours, haying a certain time 
for meals ?—Yes, that is where I think the great. evil 
will lie in its being optional with the employer. I 
think if it wasto become law that he should cease at 
6 he has ample opportunity then, but if it is optional 
I think that the employer would put him to work 
until ‘7 often. 

6319. ,( Chairman.) Would you make it a matter of 
choice whether he should start at 7 and work till 7 
instead of from. 6 to6?—Yes, I do think so. The 
reason why I hold that opinion is this. The mea 
generally in this country are not used to rise at 6, and 
they do not get their families up at that time, and 
they often complain that 6 is too early. Of course I 
laugh when I hear a complaint like that. I maintain 
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that 6 is plenty late enough at night for a man to be 
found at labour ; and I think it is plenty late enough 
for a boy to bejfound at labour. My other reason was 
with regard to education afterwards. Seeing that 
the Government has provided an education for the 
children, I think that that education should be kept 
up if it is possible. 

6320. Do you not find that if a child has attained 
to some degree education by the time it is 9 or 10 
years old, and is able to read and write, it does 
naturally employ itself afterwards ?—So far as I am 
concerned myself, I do not think it isso. If after 
I had ceased to go whole time, I had gone to school 
at nights with the intention and desire of. learning, I 
should have known a great deal more than I do 
now. 

6321. You describe yourself as having gone to 
work at seven and a half years of age, but assuming 
that those children are only allowed to go to work at 
9 or 10, and to have attained a certain standard of 
education before they go as half-timers up to a certain 
age they would have an advantage which you evidently 
had not ?—I went to school whole days when I was 
more ina frame of mind to sleep than to learn, but 
as'I said before I would rather that all females and all 
young persons should cease labour at 6 in the evening, 
as it would enable them. then to attend night school, 
and so keep up their education. I find generally that 
the hours are from 7 till 7, and that is where I think 
the great lack..would be. I took this question up 


- because I saw that nobody else did. I find that nobody 


made provision for their education after that time, but 
several make provisions for. them to work .after that 
time. I do not believe in all work. I haye had to 
work very hard in my lifetime up to the present time, 
and that. makes me believe that there is something 
else for aman to look after besides work. 


The witness withdrew. ees 


6322, (Chairman.) Having as I believe you have 
a large knowledge of the people who work in the nail 
and chain trades, could you tell us in the first place, 
whether there is a general feeling in the nail and 
chain-making trades in favour of restrictions apart 
from trades unionism, which merely wants to prevent 
the competition of women ?—As regards making these 
spikes on the table this is a thing which is only of 
recent, origin which has sprung up at Hales-Owen. 
Those spikes have been made at Lye,Waste, Dudley, and 
Sedgeley in previous years, and they had been made 
partly without the Oliver, that is the points were 
drawn out -by the Oliver, and they had been headed 
by a hand hammer. Some two or three years ago 
there were one or two men who were better off than 
others and they put the Oliver to work, drawing out 
the points and also heading the nails with an 
Oliver, and they put some shopping up; and of 
course at first starting they employed men to make 
them; but they have recently during this last 12 
months some of them put children and women to 
make them. That arose through the very high 
price which we had been driven by the men to 
give; but the price of those spikes was to be reduced, 
the men would not submit to the reduction, and the 
women now make those spikes at a less price than the 
men. Consequently those men have got nothing to 
do, and women are employed. The men that employ 
them do not work at the trade themselves, but are 4 
class called factors; they go and sell those, spikes to 
houses in the trade, such as Mr. Green and others, 
and of course they can get those spikes up at 6d. or 
9d. per cwt. less than what they cost us formerly. 
If the prices of those spikes were to be brought down 
again to their own level, we should find no women 
working at them. 

6328. It is the result of the high prices ?>—Yes, the 
price now is 2s. ld. a bundle for making 6-inch 
spike nails; in 1869 it was ls. 6d. 

6324. (0 Conor Don.) 2s. 4d. is the price which is 
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paid to the men?—Yes, but not to women; women do 
not have so much for.a bundle, but the labour is 
divided and paid for under separate divisions, so much 
for cutting the iron into lengths, so much for pointing, 
and so much for heading. This is a new system, to 
evade the paying of the trade list rate of wages. If 
the trade list prices were put down again and reduced 
to 1s. 6d. women would not work at this work. 

6325. (Chairman.) By whose action is it that this 

new business has been started of women making 
spikes ?—-They are little men, factors, as they are 
termed here. They go and fetch a ton of iron from 
the warehouses, in some cases four or five miles from 
their homes, receive orders, and take it home, and in 
some instances they have nail shops in which they 
employ women and young girls and lads or children 
to work it up. They also keep small provision shops, 
sometimes. . 
_ 6326. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that it is 
injurious for women to make them ?—Decidedly ; but 
then I think it will find its own level without any 
Government restriction, because it is only in a limited 
place just at Hales-Owen; it is not done anywhere 
else. 

6327. (Chairman.) It is only in this one place 
where they make those very large nails ; but we were 
told that at The Lye they make large nails ?—At The 
Lye they make nothing larger than 4-inch. My 
own firm employs from 200 to 300 hands there. I go 
there every Saturday, which is our pay-day, and I 
make it a rule with those men to deal with them 
myself every week. There is no woman to be found 
there making above a 4-inch nail. The great propor- , 
tion of the women then work at. 2, 24, 3, and 34-inch 
nails. 

6828. Do you see any reason why-all these trades 
should not be brought under the Factories Act, and 
work within’ the 12 hours?—The trade is of a very 
complicated nature ; .the nailers are ‘all their own 
masters ; they do what they like, and they work for as 
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_ many masters as they like. I should think we have | 


got 1,200 or 1,500 names on our books at Dudley, 
Hales-Owen, and The Lye, all of whom owe us stocks 
of iron; but out of this number we do not get above 
perhaps the week’s work of 600 or 700 people. There 
is scarcely any one of those nailers but what have 
got three or four or half a dozen masters or factors for 
whom they work. ‘Then they are scattered over 15 to 
20 miles in extent, and number perhaps 20,000 or 
25,000 hands in all, nearly all working in small shops 
attached to their homes, At the present time the 
nailers are well employed, and are earning the highest 
rate of wages which have been paid in this century. 
This may not continue, and if put under the Factories 
Act I am afraid, in a bad time of trade and reduced 
wages, they will have a difficult task to encounter. 
When the iron and coal trades in these districts are 
depressed, many hands return to the nail shops; also 
the wives and families of these men have to work 
more; aud although one witness stated he did not 
hear much of foreign competition in nails, this only 
applied to the home market. In foreign markets we 
have a most serious competition in Belgium nails; in 
fact for some markets we are quite shut out. 

6329. Is it the case just now that workers are 
scarce ?—Yes, very scarce. In some descriptions of 
small nails we cannot find them at any price, and we 
cannot supply orders. We have orders on our books 
12 months old, and cannot supply them. 

6330. (O’Conor Don.) And yet those men are 
standing idle and will not work ?—There was only 
one spike nail-maker among them, and he lives at 
Sedgeley, and the reason why he is walking about is 
because he has fixed the price at 2s. 1d.; but men 
can come from Hales-Owen and bring nails to his 
master’s that he works for, and they can sell them at 
a less price than he can do, because those other men 
employ women. 

6331. (Mr. Knowles.) You have no idea what they 
pay the women for making those spikes, have you ?— 


They may average 6d. a bundle less than the trade 
list. I consider it was wrong for that man to brins 
those’ two ‘nails, one a flat’ point rose head 32-inch 
nail, and one a 34-inch counter-sunk clout, to show 
the Commission. He said that women should not be 
allowed to make this counter-sunk clout, whereas 
women have never to my knowledge made 34-inch 
countersunk clouts. His reason for bringing in this 
nail I cannot conceive, unless it was that the counter- 
sunk clout pays a man well, being 5s. for the 54 to. 
bundle, while the 34-inch flat-pointed nail is but 
3s. lld.; and to make out a reason why they would 
not sanction the women to make the other nail. 

6332. (O’Conor Don.) As a matter of fact, is there 
much difference in the labour between making the one 
and the other ?—They could make 54 to. of counter- 
sunk clouts sooner than they could make 54 to. of 
the others, because the rose is headed by hand, and 
the other is headed by the Oliver. 

6333. (Chairman.) Have you any suggestion to 
make yourself with regard to the time of children 
commencing labour ?—I should say about 10 would 
be the proper age. 

6334. Would you say that the factory rule would 
be right, whole time at 14, but 13 if they had had a 
decent education?—I should say 138. I would not 
say much about the education, because there are a 
good many children take things in sooner than 
others, 

6335. But you would fix 13 as the age for full 
timers under any circumstances ?—Yes; but assimi- 
lating the Factory Act to the Workshops Act would 
be a very complicated affair in my trade. 
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6336. They would have to observe it between cer- 


tain hours ?—But then they do not carry it out. As 
regards the men saying that they are working between 
5 in the morning and 9 at night at Bromsgrove, you 
will find no men at work at 5in the morning ; you 
can hardly find them at 8. Their hours are very 
irregular. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at Birmingham at 11 o’clock. 
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SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in tHE CuHarr. 


Tuomas Know es, Esq. 


THE O’Conor Don. 


Wm. Hisserp Brewer, Esq,, examined.* 


6337. (Chairman.) Do you still hdld the rank of 
junior sub-inspector >—I do. 

6388. But by arrangement with Mr. Jones you 
have taken the separate charge of the nail and chain 
districts ?—It was arranged with the Secretary of 
State, I believe, that I should take the nail and chain 
districts, being portions of Mr. E. B. Fitton’s and 
Mr. Jones’s districts. 

6339. Do you correspond directly with the inspec- 
tors >—Yes, with Mr. Baker. 

6340. Then your duties are not distinguishable 
from those of asub-inspector ?—They are distinguish- 
able only in this way, that I do not go to factories 
unless I know that there is anything wrong. If there 
is any infringement of the law takes place in factories, 
and it comes to my knowledge, I visit them, otherwise 
I really take nothing but the nail and chain shops, 
and I am backed any action by my colleagues. 

6341. In that branch of duties which has been’ 
assigned to you, your duties are precisely the same as 
those of a sub-inspector ?—Hxactly so. Of course 
the work is heavier ; there is a great deal more writing. 


Where they may make a short report weekly of some 
50'or 60 factories which have been visited, I perhaps 
have 120 workshops, and of course that all entails 
extra work. 

6342. That is because you have an enormous 
number of workshops, which you estimate at 10,000, 
with an average of three and a half persons employed 
in each ?—Yes, that is so. I believe I am justified in 
estimating the number of nail and chain workshops at 
10,000. 

6343, Do you think that the custom of working 
very long hours in those workshops is gradually 
reducing itself?—It is not the actual hours that they 
work, but it is that they are extended over a long 


time, and I think that by this 9 o’clock restriction 


they are falling gradually into it; but of course there 
are a great many districts which it is impossible for 
me to visit ; in fact I could not do it alone. 

6344. You say in your answers to the questions 
which'were'sent to you by the Commission that you 
would say that every woman and child worked over 
104 hours ?—Every child, I think, works over ‘the 
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six and a half hours, and over the 10} hours too, I 
fancy. 

6345. You think it most important in order that 
‘tthe intentions of Parliament may be carried out that 
the hours of labour should be brought within the 
factory limits ?—I think so. 

6346. From your knowledge of the habits of the 
people do you think that that could be done without 
real hardship ?—I think so. 

6347. The Commissioners were told at Old Hill that 
in the case of mothers of families they were obliged 
to leave their work to attend to their household duties, 
and therefore that they must work late at night to 
earn. a sufficient amount of wages; do you find that 
that is.the case?—My opinion is that they do not 
leave their work to do that, for I find the children 
very much neglected, and in some cases I am sure the 
state of the children is something dreadful. Some- 
times you can scarcely find two rags hanging together 
on some of the children, and that too at Cradley, 
where the wages seem to be highest. The husbands 
are for the most part large chain-makers and anchor 
smiths, whose wages are good, and I am speaking 
within bounds when I say that they can earn as much 
as 41, or 5/. a week. 

6348. And in many cases I understand that the 
husbands and fathers work in the coal mines and iron- 
works ?—A good many work in the ironworks and 
collieries. > 

6349. Are the wages generally good in the district ? 
—I believe that the colliers can make 30s. a week, 
and I think the iron workers, puddlers, can make from 
38s. to 2/. 10s. a week, if working six days full time. 


" It is a matter that I have never been able to get at. 


I have never been able to estimate a collier’s wages. 

6350. Do you think that the result of putting such 
further restriction on the labour of women and 
children as we have spoken of would have the gradual 
effect of drawing the trade into larger workshops, 
instead of its being carried on at the back of every 
house ?-—-I do not think that it would make the 
slightest alteration; at least I do not see how it 
would. 

6351. Is there any disposition in the trade to open 
larger workshops, and to discontinue working in the 
family ?>—Not that I have noticed. 

6352. You think it is the rooted habit of the dis- 
trict ?—It is a custom that started almost with the 
trade. Ihave conversed with the men about it, and 
it seems to me that the universal regret now is that 
they were not originally started in factories. They 
look upon it that the expense of tools would have 
been saved them, and it would have been a help to 
the masters and would have been beneficial to them ; 
that is what I gather from some of the most intelli- 
gent of them. 

6358, You stated just now that single-handed it 
was almost impossible for you to enforce the law, and 
that you require some assistants to report to you and 
see that your orders are carried out ; what would you 
suggest on that point ?—I should suggest that two or 
three should be placed immediately under my control. 
Ido not think that any other interference would do 
for I should never be able to keep them solely under 
my command, and get them to go where I wanted just 
at the right time. - 

6354. If you had permission to do so could you 
select in the district trustworthy men who would be 
above the suspicion of a bribe and who would not be 
obnoxious to the people ?—As to the question of the 
bribe, I think I could, but as regards their being 
obnoxious I am not so certain. I fancy that a lower 
class than ourselves would be objectionable to some 
men, that is a great difficulty in it. I cannot tell 
exactly what the feeling would be, but I know that in 
Bromsgrove where the local authority has carried out 
the law, the feeling amongst the nailers is very 
strongly against the man that carried it out before, in 
fact, I think that many of them would revolt at any- 
thing of the sort. The Bromsgrove district was 
formerly inspected by a man appointed by the local 


—I have carried it out. 
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authorities, and he was a working nailer himself, and 
the general feeling about him is, that he was too lazy 
to work at his own trade and therefore he preferred 
playing the spy upon them, so that I think it would 
be objectionable, but I know a man in the position of 
a school board officer whom I could highly recom- 
mend. 

6355. You think that you could find assistants if 
you were allowed who would do what you require ?— 
I think so. There would be no objection, except as, 
to the question of payment, to school board officers to 
assist, provided they were good and efficient men, but 
I cannot say that all are so. I think thai the same 
officers that look after the full time could carry out 
the half-time inspection as well. 

6356. (O’Conor Don.) Have you school boards 
in all your districts ?—I have got them in different 
stages. I have only got two in actual working exis- 
tence, the others are thinking about it, but my dis- 
trict, which is the very largest, is without a school 
board. In Hales-Owen, Cradley, and The Lye they 
haye no school board. . 

6357. (Chairman.) But The Lye itself has sufficient 
schools, has it not >—Not for all the children I should 
think, for The Lye is a very large and populous place, 
and I should think that there would be a great lack of 
school accommodation if compulsion was put in force. 

6358. You have said that you think that the work- 
shops should be brought under the Factory Act as 
regards the hours of labour; but do you think it 
possible to carry it out where no persons are employed 
for wages beyond members of the family, as regards 
the women ?—Mr. Green stated yesterday that that 
was the exception. I find it is otherwise, but I think 
he must have been speaking of some years ago, for I 
find scarcely a shop in which somebody has not a 
stall or something of that sort. They rent a stall, 
and you will find one workshop where there are three 
or four different people-all at work, and if you do not 
hold the-oceupier of that shop responsible you would 
have no restriction at all. Each block is very likely 
let to a separate person. 

6359. If the average number in each workshop is 
only three and a half must there not be many more 
employed at work besides the mother and a couple of 
children, or something of that sort ?—It would be so 
with a good many of course, but I think that taking 
them on the average you would find that there were 
more cases where members of different families were 
working than there would be of single ones. 

6360. Would there not be extreme difficulty in 
interfering with a woman in her own home from 
hammering nails at 9 o’clock at night if she liked? 
I have only got one widow 
that objects to it, and she persists in her old course, 
but she is so old that I do not think it is worth while 
interfering with her. 

6361. You attach great importance to the respon- 
sibility of the principal occupier ?—Yes. I think there 
are cases, particularly in the chain shops, in which some 
slight relief might be given to the immediate occupier, 
for journeymen are very often very troublesome. We 
constantly have cases in which the occupier really has 
been a working man who would not attempt to evade 
the law, but owing to the necessities of his business, 
and -having to go out to the masters and take his 
chains out, or get iron in or going for orders, or some- 
thing of that sort, directly his back is turned the 
journeyman gets a child in. I think that if we 
punished the journeymen they would be less likely to 
evade the law. 

6362. Is it possible in those little workshops to 
make the father of a family criminally responsible for 
the casual presence of children under age in the work-— 
shop. I will illustrate my question by mentioning a 
case which came under my own observation yesterday. 


-There was a little workshop where the father was a 


collier, and his mother and his girl worked at nail 
blocks. ‘There were only two nail blocks in the shop, 
and the grandmother had gone to her tea; while J 
was there she came back and resumed her work, but 
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im her absence a younger girl seemed to be almost 
playing at making nails ; she was in no hurry, and 
she was laughing at her work ; there evidently being 
no one else in the house for the little child to be with ; 
would it be possible to punish that father because that 
little girl was spending the afternoon with the only 
other members of the family ?—I think that we 
always use our discretion in such cases. I do not 
think that I have ever prosecuted without the neigh- 
bours knowing full well that I was right. I use my 
discretion to the best of my power, and I do not think 
thai I have ever made it a hardship as yet. If you 
were not to adopt that course you would have a good 
deal of evasion, and in fact it is now nearly impossible 
to carry it out thoroughly through that circumstance. 


6363. I suppose when once the school organisation” 


is complete, and the school attendance made more 
regular, every assistance will be given to you in regu- 
lating the work of the half-timers ?—-I do not find 
that the school boards render me much assistance with 
mine. 

6364. If the attendance at school is insured during 
one-half of the day, would not that be a great assist- 
ance in preventing over-work ?—No, I think not, and 
for this reason, that unless the hours are restricted 
within the factory hours, and a child is prevented from 
working in the morning and afternoon of the same 
day, I should have the same evasions as I have now. 
I have a child at this time, at least I will not say that 
it is absolutely true of it now, but in November last a 
child was brought to work perhaps at 5 or 6 in the 
morning, and it was worked till 9; it was then allowed 
to get breakfast ; then it went to:school at 10, and it 
left school at 12, and if it was not back in the shop 
at a quarter past 12 sharp, it very likely got a cuff on 
its head, and it was worked from half past 12to1l. The 
dinner hour was from 1 to 2, and that child had to work 
from 2 to 8, 9, or 10 o’clock at night, and it has been as 
late as 11 that the child has been at work. That I had 
from the schoolmaster and from the lips of the mother 
of the child, who told me that she often had to go and 
fetch her child home as late as 9 to 10 at night. 

6365. Was that in its own house ?—No, in a chain 
shop. id 

6366. Then it is of the utmost importance that the 
provisions should be insisted on that the work shall 
not be at any time on the same day both in the 
morning and in afternoon ?—Exactly. 

6367. Have you been accustomed to regard the 
presence of children in a workshop as a proof of 
work ?—No, not always. I work a good deal upon 
information. I generally know where to catch those 
children. I hear all about them, whether they are 
accustomed to be working or not. 

6368.. Have you ever procured or failed in procuring 
a conyiction where you found a child in a workshop, 
but could not say that you had seen it working after 
hours ?—I failed the other day at Bromsgrove. I 
have only lost one case besides. I failed in convicting 
for excess of the six anda half hours. It was the subject 
of public notoriety that that child was worked much in 
excess, and the neighbours complained to me, and 
people from a distance even asked me why I had never 
punished the parents for it. I had the case up before 
the Bromsgrove magistrates, but the child was tutored 
to give his evidence, and the magistrates dismissed the 
case with the remark that they were perfectly con- 
vinced that the boy had been tutored to tell stories ; 

and from inquiries which I have made since, men 
have come to me and have told me that it is a notorious 
fact that the child had been overworked, and some of 
the neighbours were aware that the father had coached 
him up in his evidence. 

6369. Do you think that the presence of a child of 
working age after working hours in a workshop ought 
to be a prima facie proof of breaking the law ?—Yes, 
I think so. I do not see any necessity for a child to 
be in a workshop ; because if it has been working all 
the morning, and it has had two hours’ schooling in the 
afternoon you would be keeping it out to a certain 
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it would be almost impossible to carry out the Act. 

6370. Is it the custom in this country for men to 
play, as they call it, on Monday whilst the women and 
children work ?—I think that it is the custom for 
them to play whilst the women and children work, but 
it certainly is the custom for them to play both Mon- 
day and ‘Tuesday as a rule. I do not mean to say that 
of the whole of the working men, but there are a lot 
of them that go off pigeon flying, bowling, dog racing, 
and a variety of other things. 

6371. Are the workshops going on Monday and 
Tuesday notwithstanding ?—There are some people 
who would be at work. The wives generally wash on 
the Monday, and perhaps they do a little nailing as 
well, and the children would beat work most pro- 
bably. 

6372. The slack work at the beginning of the week 
crowds the work towards the end ?—Yes, that is gene- 
rally the tendency ; the masters cannot rely upon their 
orders being got up. Several of the small masters 
tell me that since the Act started the men have become 
more regular and will work perhaps half the day on 
Monday, where before they would not touch anything 
in the shape of work. 

6373. Is it the case that the imposition of small 
fines for evasions of the law does not insure obedience 
to it, whilst it becomes a virtual tax upon the earnings 
of the women ?—-My opinion is that the small fines 
that are inflicted upon those fathers generally fall upon 
the unfortunate family and not upon the man himself, 
for they have only to work all the harder. I had a 
case the other day at Bromsgrove in which I allowed 
a man a fortnight to pay, and he had the money in his 
pocket all the time, and he went away and spent it all 
in drink and he and his family had to make it up after- 
wards, working day and night almost to make it up, 
and the wife has been very ill ever since. I do not 
know whether she worked to help make it up, but she 
has not been able to do a stitch of work since. I 
believe that the fines fall more upon the family than 
they do upon the man unless they are heavy. 

6374. Do you not think that the absence of a mini- 
mum fine under the Workshops Act, perhaps induces 
the magistrates to impose very light fines ?—I cannot 
say that I know that to be the case now, because things 
have altered in most of the courts ; but at one time at 
Old Hill one of the late magistrates was so opposed to 
the law and he was so uniform in his attendance at the 
bench that it was impossible to get any attention paid 
to the law at all; in fact, I neglected to go through the 
district ; it was no good my summoning them. 

6375. Do you think that it would make the fines 
more severely felt if therewas a minimum fixed ?— 
Yes, I think that a minimum ought to be imposed. 
There is a great objection to the unevenness of the 
way in which the fines are imposed. For instance, at 
Brierley Hill, I get full penalties; at Dudley, I get 
heavy penalties; and at some other places they are 
light. 

6376. (O’Conor Don.) What would you propose that 
the minimum should be ?—I should think that 2s. 6d. 
would be quite enough. I get 6d. now. Of course 
the costs are heavy, because at Stourbridge, Brierley 
Hill, and Bromsgrove, I get an allowance of 3s. 6d. 
for birth certificates, which I am obliged to get under 
the Workshops Act, and of course in those cases I 
never ask for a heavy penalty, and it is where those 
are not allowed that there is a small penalty attached. 

6377. (Chairman.) Is the parent or the occupier 
always made the defendant ?—I generally take the 
parents. 

6378. I suppose taking the father from his work to 
attend the court is in itself a sufficient punishment ? 
—That depends upon what day of the week it is. If 
it is a Friday’s invitation at Stourbridge he generally 
comes in of his own accord, and on a Tuesday at 
Bromsgrove the same, because they all go to market- 
ing, so that it does not affect their day’s work so 
much. 

6379. Much has been said to the Commission about 
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shops. Do. you think that in the very little work- 
shops which you have to do with it could be required 
that the factory rules and notices, and so forth, should 
be hung up and kept up °+-If there was a uniform 
hour for work, there would be no necessity for that in 
the majority of shops, but I should propose some sub- 


stitute for the rules in the form of a book where 


children are employed. 

6380. What would that book contain?—I would 
have it to contain the age of the child, the name of his 
parents, his residence, and the name of the man that he 
worked for. 

6381. Would you not make it contain a certificate of 
his birth ?—Yes, I would. 

6382. Do you think that that might be so inserted 
that a forgery would be easy to detect —I think so. 
I do not have many cases of forgery. I had one case 
and I prosecuted the boy, and I frightened them so 
that I have never had another since. 

6383. I suppose that the art of forgery is not carried 
to any perfection in the absence of any education ? 
—Perhaps not. I do not think there would be any 
chance of forgery. 

6384. Are there complaints made by the schoolmas- 
ters of the trouble of the school certificates in the case of 
half-timers ?—By those who are not energetic, but not 
by the two men who came before you yesterday. I 


‘ think that one of them was quite entitled to complain, 


considering that for a long period he had to fill up as 
many as 120 every Friday. He has never complained 
to me of the ‘work, and he has always been most 
regular; but some of them complain of having to fill 
up the certificates. ‘ SEK 

6385. As the half-timers increase in numbers in the 
schools, that labour will become even more heavy, will 
it not >—Yes, I presume so. 

6386. Do you think that the form might be simpli- 
fied so as to lighten the labour?—I sent up to Mr. 
Baker a form used. I think it is a very simple 
one. Itis a printed card which will last 26 weeks, 
and all that the master would have to do would be to 
put in the several columns the hours, for example two 
to four, signing his name in the last column. I look 
upon it as somewhat necessary that the hours of 
absence should be noted. I work entirely from the 
certificates which are furnished to me every week by 
the schoolmasters and the lists that are given me. I 
cannot get all to doit. I must say that some of them 
are very irregular, but some I get regularly every 
week. Itake the names of the boys that are absent, 
and I compare them with the lists. 

6387. Are those the certificates which are sent to 
you weekly. by the schoolmasters ? (certificates pro- 
duced.) —Yes, those are the weekly certificates sent 
me by the schoolmasters and-I file them; and in the 
event of any idea of a prosecution, I generally look 
how the boy has attended for the previous eight or 10 
weeks. 

6388. In those certificates would the letter A. repre- 
sent the absents >—Yes. 

6389. Do you think that this certificate imposes 
unnecessary labour upon the schoolmaster ?— Not in 
the simple form that you have seen. 


6390. By whom was that certificate suggested ?— . 


They emanated from Leek. 

6391. Will you put in a blank form of that certifi- 
cate P—These are some that are used in the factory 
school certificate books, the Leek form is the best for 
workshops. I also put in a form of list for the 
children, and where they work. 

6392. You notice in your answers the prevalence of 
unduly heavy work for children; in the first place are 
there some descriptions of work which ought to be 
absolutely forbidden to children ?—Certainly. I should 
not allow them to make too large sized. chains. 

6393. What.is the limit of chain which ought to be 
made by children P—Of course, I can only speak from 
what the men tell me, and they say }-inch, that is 
number 1. 

6394. And the same for women ?—Yes, that will 
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apply to women boys would not be put to make that 
at present. ; 

6395. We heard yesterday of the heavy spike nails 
that are being made at one place by women ; is that 
almost an isolated case ?—It is prevalent throughout 
that district, and in ‘The Lye a good deal of large work 
is carried on by women, where I have seen women 
making railway spikes, 

6396. Does the making of those large spikes involve 
a very great exertion ?—Yes, they are far too heavy, 
infact in the case of the boy which was referred to 
yesterday, I expect to see him entirely stunted in his 
growth through his ‘excess of work. He is excessivel 
hard worked. It is perfectly true what George ’ Wit 
liams said yesterday about his running about in his 
shirt. I have pulled him out from under the bellows 
in his shop when he ought to-have been at school. 

6397. Does he work in his shirt because of the ex- 
cessive exertion ?—I should imagine so. 

6398. Is the heavy “Oliver,” as it is called, used 
for making spikes more than any woman, except & 
very strong one, could properly use ?—I should think 
it is most injurious even to a strong woman ; the jar 
seems to me to be very severe; I do not say that it 
is the actual force of the weight required to press it 
down, but it is the jar which/must shake the lower: 
parts of the body I should imagine, very much. I 
have seen a woman within a week of her confinement 
making spike nails. ; 

6399. You mentioned in your answers about chil- 
dren, including girls, blowing two pairs: of bellows 
and turning a wheel which would communicate with 
many pairs?—The wheel I must explain. I think 
there was some mistake about it yesterday. Blowing 
two pairs of bellows I cannot say is a frequent thing, 
but still there are several cases, and I think it is on 
the increase since the difficulty of obtaining blowers. 
There seems to be a migration somewhere of the 
children ; the chain-makers. complain that they can- 
not get-blowers, and yet I cannot account for the 
children, and the only inference that I can draw is 
that they go down the pits. The wheel I look upon 
as being too heavy for a girl for any length of time ; 
but still, half a day I do not think would hurt a good 
sized girl; it would not do for young children at all, 
and if the wheel was adopted in those large chain 
shops the saving would be so great that they could 
afford to pay a man who was unable to work at. his 
trade, or an imbecile, a half-witted man, or else a 
young lad or a strong girl. They reckon to pay the 
blowers from 2s. 6d. to 3s. for the half day. As a 
rule each man would require two blowers, one for 
the morning and one for the afternoon, and where 
there are 10 hearths that would amount to 60s. a 
week, and it would be a profit to the occupier to pay 
15s. or even 1. 

6400. Is the mischief so great that there is any age 
below which it’ ought to be forbidden that a child 
should blow more than a single pair of bellows or 
turn a wheel?—I am only speaking prospectively 
because I cannot say how far this will go; there is 
only one wheel at present in existence, but there is 
not the slightest doubt that it will be called for, and 
I look forward instead of waiting till the wheels are 
started and a new law is made. I was acting upon 
the presumption that there would be no amendment in 
the law for another two years. ° 

6401. Is the exertion so great in blowing a double 
pair of blowers, or turning a wheel, that it should be 
forbidden to half-timers?—I should allow no half- 
timer to blow a double pair of bellows or turn the 
wheel. There is such a difference in the physical 
capabilities of those boys; some are so very much 
stronger than others. I have got boys under 11 that 
are really as good as some lads are of 15 and 16, I 
have notably one instance. 

6402. Is it within your knowledge that there is much 
evasion of the Truck Act in the district >—From what 
I am told there seems to be a good deal. I believe it 
is very rife at Rowley. The men were complaining 
bitterly to me the other day of the large amount of 
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_ truck: done) by two of the large masters at Rowley, and 


in Hales-Owen it is prevalent. 

_ 6403. What form does it take ?—It is what they 
call tommy shops a good deal of it, and some pub- 
licans. 

6404, The masters having an interest. in public- 
houses or provision shops >—Yes. The money is paid 
down to the men, but it is expected that the workmen 
will go over the way or into the shop and lay out so 
much upon either what they call ‘tommy ” or beer. 

6405. But at present when we hear that: all those 
trades are in the fullest employment, can a master afford 


‘to refuse work to.a man if he does not spend some of 


his wages in the shop?—lI think they do. 

6406. Would the man not get work and wages next 
door ?—They have them generally under their fingers. 
There is more than I can explain which is attached to 
it. They generally manage to keep them under their 
fingers to a certain extent. 

6407. Is there a loss to the workmen so far as you 
know in their being made to buy their fuel from their 
employer ?—I am led to believe that there is nearly as 
much as 25 per cent. increased charge. For instance a 
lot of gleedes at 12s. would be charged to the workmen 
I have been told within the last two or three days at 
the rate of 15s., and I can trust some of those men who 
tell me. I have a few upon whom I can rely in these 


matters. 


6408. (O’ Conor Don.) You donot press persons, do 
you, beyond the statements which they make ?—No, it 
is impossible to get at anything very reliable, unless 
you can induce a man to turn round and prosecute. 
They are so afraid of prosecuting, that it would take 
a yery strong inducement to get. them to give infor- 
mation. One man that is making those large spikes 
was convicted not long ago of truck, on the informa- 
tion of one of his workmen. 

6409. (Chairman.) You say that it would amount 
to a diminution of about 25 per cent.; do you mean a 
diminution in the price of the fuel or in the men’s 
earnings f—It would be deducted from the men’s 


wages. ’ 


6410. But it would not amount toa diminution of 
their gross wages?—No. It would be 25 per cent. 
charged extra on the value of the article. 

6411. If wages were low that might involve a con- 
siderable increase of the work required to make up the 
wages ?—It would, because they compel them to have 
gleedes whether trade is brisk or not. 
this is merely from information which I have gathered 
from my experience in the working of this Act. 

6412. (Mr. Knowles.) What would they do with 
the gleedes if they were not working them ?—There is 
generally a little trade to carry them on, and of course 


_ they are taken in smaller or larger quantities, and they 


must do the best they can with them. A master will 


_ take very good care that he will not. give out more 


gleedes than he is likely to get work back for. 

~ 6418. You said that he would compel them to take 
the same quantity of gleedes whether they were in full 
work or not?—They would have to take them at the 
same price, but not the same quantity. 

6414. How long have you been in this district ?— 
Two years. I-came to Wolverhampton on the 26th 
May 1873, and I served under Mr. Jones until the 6th 
or 7th of August 1873, and then I came to live at 
Stourbridge, and I took over the sole chargé of the 
nail and chain districts. / 

6415. When you came to the district was the law 


obeyed at all in the workshops, as regards haif-timers, 


and the time of ceasing work for women and children ? 
—The hours and the restriction of labour were 
scarcely at all observed. I used to find them working 
at all hours. As regards the school children I think 
Iam speaking within bounds in saying that I scarcely 
had 200. For instance, in Bromsgrove, when I took 
over the district in August 1873, there were only four 
on the books; in August the following year there 
were 71, and in February 1875 there were 81, and the 


number has now gone up to 86. With regard to Dudley’ 


Wood, which is a chainand nail district, in September 


Of course all : 


* I think so. 
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1973 the number of half-timers were 55, of the 
average age 8°9, and the average hours of attendance 
10. In January 1875, the average age was 10-2, 
with 11°8 hours of attendance, and 61 children, but 
in December 1874, there were 120 children in attend- 
ance half-time at Dudley Wood, and that diminution 
is to be accounted for in this way, that in January 


‘the Rowley School Board took up a temporary school 


in’ Cradley Heath itself, and the number of half-time 
children now in attendance there is 112, with 71 still 
in Dudley Wood at the time of the last report. Cats- 
hill was in the same state; there were only five chil- 
dren there, and each child ‘attended only six hours a 


‘week, but the number in attendance now are 57, with 


9°6 hours of attendance, and 20 half-timers have now 
qualified, whereas in April 1874 there was only one. 
Mr. Hutchinson told you yesterday that he had a very 
large number; but the reason that in some of these 
districts the attendance is not so good as in others, is 
on account of its being an agricultural district, and 
from about now on till October the children get off 
harvesting and fruit-picking. I cannot say that I see 
them there;,I am very sceptical about it; at all 
events, they are not in my way when I am about. 

6416. Considering the short time that this Act has 
been practically in operation, you think there has evi- 
dently been a decided improvement ?—Yes,:and there 
is a good moral tone in it too. The other day there 
was a boy who had passed his 13th year; he had not 
quite put in the number of attendances for qualifying 
him to be examined, and the schoolmaster wrote to me 
about it, and when I called upon the parent to send 
the child to school, I found that she had already done 
so at the instigation of the schoolmaster, and she 
allowed him to put in full time in order to make up 
the number of attendances for the examination. 

6417. Do you find a growing disposition on the 
part of both the employers and the employed to com- 
piy with the Act ?—Yes, if. it had not been for the 
workpeople themselves, I should not have got the 
number that we have in the schools now, and I attri- 
bute that to the schoolmaster and to the working men 
themselves. 

6418. You find the workmen ready and willing to 
give you information when the, Act is evaded ?—Yes, 
I do ; I generally get information, I have only got to 
ask for it and I know where I might get every assist- 
ance rendered me from working men. I mean the best 
of them of course. There are a few of them who do 
not appreciate it. 

6419. As regards the truck system, is it carried on 
extensively do you think, or only exceptionally P—I 
am led to believe that in Rowley it is very rife. Of 
course I cannot tell except by what the men tell me in 
conversation themselves. I was astonished the other 
day when I was visiting Black Heath which is a part 
of Rowley one man having begun to speak about it to 
hear complaints in almost every shop I went into 
afterwards ; this subject of truck was mentioned as 
being more rife at Rowley than elsewhere. 

6420. As regards the fines you say that if they were 
fined heavily it would have a better effect you think ?— 
The districts vary as regards the prosecu- 
tions. In some districts I rarely if ever have to prose- 
cute, and in others lam obliged to do it continually. 
For instance, in a, district like Cradley there is a very 
gross attempt to deceive me as regards the age of the 
children, but at Cradley Heath I do not think I have 
ever had more’ than one or two prosecutions for 
neglect of schooling or anything of that sort. 

6421. But if they were fined heavily, and if there 
was an indisposition or unwillingness or incapacity to 
pay, how do you deal with them then; are they sent 
to prison in default of payment ?—That is the present 
system; they often threaten to go, but I never find 


them going to gaol, that is notably so. I.have seen a 


heavy fine imposed upon colliers of 5/. and 12s. costs 
for gross assaults in the election, and before the day is 
out the fine has been paid. ' 

6422. What is your opinion with regard to lime~ 
washing these small workshops, do you think that it 
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would be beneficial to the health and the comfort of 
the people who work in them ?—If it could be carried 
out it would be so, but Ido not see how it will be 
éarried out; it might be a hardship. 

6423. In what way ?—Perhaps they would grumble 
at the expense. I do not suppose it would cost much, 
but still they would think it a hardship that it must 
be done. The sanitary state of a great number of 
those workshops is very bad. I have considered the 
subject often, and I think that the powers of the sub- 
inspector might be extended in that way with advan- 
tage, for I constantly have to complain of the wretched 
state of the workshops, and the people complain to me 
of the wretched state of their houses. hae a 

6424. Do you see any practical difficulty in lime- 
washing them inside once a year ?—No, I should say 
not, I only go by the difficulty that I have seen some- 
times amongst the larger manufacturers, who grumble to 
have to whitewash their buildings, and I thought it 
but natural that the.small workshops would grumble 


~more,. 


6425. It would not be very expensive to do it, and 
there would be no difficulty in the owner doing it 
himself?—Not at all. EN 

6426. As regards the boy that you spoke about, 
was he driven by his parents or his master to work ? 
—By his parents. 

6427, Then it was compulsion?—Yes. I do not 
think it was the boy’s fault, and the schoolmaster says 
the same. In fact the neighbours cry shame upon the 
parents, 

6428. (Chairman.) In the case that you have ioe 
tioned, is the boy being worked within legal hours :— 
No, he is being worked out of them, I believe. ; 

6429. Can you not procure evidence of that ?—It is 
most difficult; there is great objection to using the 
neighbours; they would always be wrangling and 
fighting ; in fact, so much so, that the absence of one 
of the nail forgers yesterday from Hales-Owen was 
entirely attributable to the charge made by some 
neighbours that he had been giving me information. 
Of course I need not say that it was not so, for I have 
not seen the man but twice for a long time. I 

6430. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you any canals in your 
district ?—Yes, or rather just outside of my district 
there are canals. sesh 

6431. Are they at all under your supervision ?—No, 
but 1 think it would be very advantageous to get them 
under me; the boys get off into the boats there. I 
cannot recollect the names now, but I had to examine 
one or two boys going to Darby End just under 
Dudley ; there is only one canal that comes through 
Stourbridge, I think. , anh 

6432. Do you think that many children live in the 
boats altogether ?—I cannot give you that information. 
Mr. Blenkinsopp is better qualified to speak to that 
than I am. ; 

6433. (O’Conor Don.) You have estimated that 
the number of workshops in your district is about 
10,000; are they chiefly workshops in which women 
and children are employed ?—Yes. I think I forwarded 
to the Commission a kind of analysis of some of the 
average number of females employed in each shop. 

6434. I think you say that in the great majority of 
cases women and children are employed in every shop ? 
—Yes, I think so. ; 

64385. Could you state the proportion of those that 
are attached to residences, and those that are not P— 
They are all more or less attached or semi-attached. 

6436. And worked by the family ?—As a rule the 
tenant of the cottage or house is in my view the 
occupier of the shop, and his wife, or perhaps some- 
body belonging to him, works in it, and the other stalls 
are what they call set. 

6437. Could you state in about what proportion the 
number of stalls that are set to strangers bears to 
those which: are worked by the family ?—I am afraid 
that that would be rather difficult for it varies in 
different districts. You might take Hales-Owen, and 
you would find very few stallers comparatively speak- 
ing; but if you goto Bromsgrove you would find 
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perhaps only the wife and a great many stallers, and 
the husband would be out in agricultural pursuits, 

6438. I see in the answers which you sent in to the 
Commission, that you state that in your opinion women 
should not be employed at all in the nail and chain 
trade, but I understand to day that you only advocate 
that they should not be employed in making very 
heavy work in those trades ?—My idea is that the 
nail and chain trade is not women’s work at all, but I 
can quite see that you cannot possibly stop women 
working in the nail and chain trade; it would be 
ruinous at present, but I should look at it that by 
gradually restricting the hours, and restricting the age 
of children, and the hours of work for children to a 
certain extent, a good many will drop the nail and 
chain trade, and take up with something else. The 
positive dearth of domestic servants about us is some- 
thing appalling ; you'cannot get a domestic servant. 

6439. (Chairman.) In one point of view you state 
what ought morally and beneficially to be, and in the 
other case what ought legally to be ?—Just so. 

6440. (O’Conor Don.) Is this work in the nail trade 
and the small chain trade work more heavy or more 
detrimental to their health than work in the textile 
factories ?—I know nothing about the textile factories, 
and therefore I cannot say what the difference would 
be. I think it is unfeminine work altogether. 

6441. With regard to its effect upon the health of 
the people employed, is it a fact that women and young 


persons who are employed in it are more unhealthy » 


than the people in the same class of life who are 
engaged in other employments ?—L cannot say that I 
know from experience that they are. I think there 
is something which is not ‘so healthy in it from the 
answer that I get on my asking them what they 
would do if they were only agricultural labourers 
earning from 12s. to 15s. a week, as they do down 
south, and how they would manage to live upon that, 


and the answer that’ they. give is, If they can live 


upon it we cannot; we are obliged to tickle our appe- 
tites ; we want something better. 

6442. They live better than the agricultural popu- 
lation ?—Yes, I think they live better. 

6443, Then you are unable to say as a matter of 
fact that this work has affected their health prejudi- 
cially ?—It has stunted the growth where the children 
have been put to it too young in some cases, and it 
has produced cripples in a few cases. In horse-nail 
making, for instance, the work is very heavy. The 
horse-nail makers told me that if I was coming before 
the Commission to say that no boy under 13 should be 
allowed to learn horse-nail making. 

6444, But you cannot furnish to the Commission 
any statistics which would show that the children or 
women employed in this work are physically inferior 
to the women and children in the same class of life in 


other employments ?—You see anything of that sort — 


would come more under the notice of the lady visitors, 
I should not go into particulars with the people. 

6445. Your objection then is more upon the general 
principle that you think it is unwomanly work, without 


‘reference 1o its effect upon the health?—Just so, 


except of course in the large nail-making, where, I 
think, it is decidedly detrimental. 

6446. Has that large nail-making by women been 
long practised ?—I should think some four or five 
years or more, perhaps. I cannot say precisely, 
because I only took over the district two years ago. 
On my first taking over the district it was brought to 
my notice that one man specially employs nothing else 
but women of an age varying from 12 up to 22 or 23 
in cutting the iron, which is very hard work. 

6447. You have given no attention so as to ascer- 
tain whether it has practically injured the health of the 
people?—You cannot get this information. . If you 
go and make inquiries like that, they are cute enough 
to see that you are driving at something, and they will 
not give you anything like an answer. In fact, even 
when the chain-makers themselves wanted some speci- 
men chains, the women would not let them have them 
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because they thought they were going to use them for 
some purpose against themselves. 

6448. The women do not desire that any interference 
should take place ?—No, they do not like any law at 
all; it does not matter what the law is, but I think that 
the greater number of women are most desirous that 
they should have less hours. 

6449. But they would not like to be interfered with 
in carrying on this trade in any way P—They would 
not like to be stopped altogether. 

6450. I find it stated in the answers which you gave 
to the questions which were sent to you, this fact: 
«A woman as a rule here discharges the husband’s 
“ functions. She is the bread getter and keeps a roof 
“ over the family while the husband is drinking, 
“ gambling, or dog racing ;” is that really the rule ?— 
I think in a great many cases it is. J look upon 
Cradley Heath as exceptionally good, but in Cradley I 
am afraid, judging a great deal by the state of poverty 


_and filth of the homes of the men that I know are earn- 


ing large wages, and from cases that have come to my — 


knowledge, it is too much the case. I only regret that 
I never took a note of the cases at the time so as to 


‘have brought them up with me, but I think that Mrs. 


Amos’ case the other day was a notable instance of 
that. 

6451. For example would you say that in 5,000 out 
of those 10,000 workshops the husbands are drunkards 
and gamblers who leave their wives and children to do 
the work ?—I should think that a very large number of 
them are. : 

6452. Would you say as many as half ?—I could not 
form any estimate, but I take it that a very large num- 
ber of them are doing so. 

6453. You have stated in your answers to the in- 
quiries that that was the rule ; if that be the rule, 
surely it must be more than half ?—I should think it 
must be quite half. I could not possibly get at all, but 
I should think that certainly a half of those that I 
visited were in that state. You see it all comes out 


_- when you begin to get a hold of them, and things you 


would not know before will all come cut at the 
prosecution in some way. If you make a suggestion to 


‘the wife and say, “You and your children need not 
- work at all, you need not do this or you need not do 


“ that,” she says, “ Oh yes, sir, but then you see my 
“« husband does not always bring home his money,” 
and of course working men give me information as re- 
gards those people and I know a great many in that 
way. 
6454. (Chairman.) Without asking you for per- 
centages, is it very frequently the case that a man’s 
wages are looked upon as his own, and that the women 
and children have to find their own maintenance ?—I 
think that he looks upon them as his own, and the 
women and children keep themselves. As I go round 
I get these cases told me. When IJ ask and say, “ There 
“is no necessity for you to work,” their answer is, 


“Oh yes, but then my husband gives me nothing.” I 


could pick out lots of cases in that way. A woman at 
Rowley said to me not long ago, “ My husband earns 
« 1/. a week, every week ; and he not only makes me 
“ keep myself and the, children, but very often comes 
“ home and makes me give him my earnings at the 
nail block.” 

6455. (O’Conor Don.) Do you believe that the 
women in all those cases tell you the exact truth ?—I 
have very often appealed to the husbands themselves. 

6456. I only want to know whether, from your 
actual knowledge, you will undertake to say that in 
the majority of the workshops, we will say, 6,000 out 
of the 10,000, this is the practice ?—I should except 
a good many in Cradley Heath. Hales-Owen is 
notoriously bad. Cradley is the same, and some part 
of Bromsgrove, and there, Iam sorry to say, some of 
the ladies join their husbands in the imbibing pro- 
cess. A 

6457. If this be the case, would a restriction in the 
hours of the work of the women remedy it ?—I may 
be wrong, but I look to restriction in the hours of 
women’s labour as most likely to compel a man to do 
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more work. He would find that he would not have 
so much to spend, and he would most probably go to 
work more regularly, and the more work he does the 
less opportunity he would have to drink. 

6458. Do you think that the husband of that 
woman, for instance, who was examined before the 
Commission the other day, who would give her nothing 
to support her, if she were earning something less than 
she does would be more inclined to support her than 
he is now ?—So far ashe is concerned, I should look 
upon him as utterly lost, that he is irretrievably gone, 


and that I do not think that anything ever could alter | 


him, but his is a very exceptional case. They generally 
bring home a little, 6s. or 8s. perhaps, but not suffi- 
cient to keep the family. 

6459. I understand you to recommend that the 
hours of work of those women in those small nail shops 
should be restricted to the hours of work in factories ; 
what hours would you fix if they were restricted ?— 
I should say that they might have the alternative of 
working from 7 to 7, or 8 to 8; that they should have 
that option. There are very few of them that ever 
begin work till 8 or 9 o’clock. The chain-makers, for 
instance, on Saturday mornings will, I sometimes 
hear, be at work at 4 or 5 a.m., but as a rule you 
find that they do not get into the shop much before 8. 
I have visited Bromsgrove and the district early in 
the morning, and I have found no one between 1 
o’clock in the morning and 6 o’clock in the morning 
at work. About 6 o’clock some few old gentlemen 
would be getting down and beginning to blow up the 
fires, and about 7, perhaps, a few of the young ones 
might begin to stir, but about 8 or alittle after 8 they 
would begin to get into full swing. 

6460. I suppose very few take advantage of the 
liberty now allowed of commencing at 5 in the morn- 
ing ?—I do not find that they do at The Lye. It is 
more in those chain shops that they do it. 

6461. Where they are working in considerable 
numbers ?——Yes; there are a few cases that have been 
reported to me as beginning very early in the morning. 
I cannot say that I have seen them. I have waited 
for them, but I suppose they have known of my inten- 
tion or something, but they have not been at work. 

6462. The work that is done in those small nailing 
shops‘is piece work, is it not; people are paid by the 
quantity of work that they do?—By the quantity of 
iron made up. The iron is given out by the masters, 
and they are paid so much a bundle for making it up; 
it varies in price, as I think you had it explained 
yesterday. 

6463. Do you believe that if the hours were limited 
in the way that you suggest, so that no work should 
be done after 8 at night, that the same amount of 
nails or chains would be turned out in the day with. 
the restricted hours ?—I believe quite as much, for I 
think the women very often spend for instance the 
middle of the day and some of the afternoon in what 
they call canking, that is, visiting their neighbours 
and gossiping, and a variety of other things. 

6464. Then the only result of the alteration would 
be that the women and children would have to work 
more consecutively, and to work harder during the 
hours in which the work was permitted than they do 
at present ?—They would have to stick closer to their 
work. Ido not know that they would have to work 
any harder, because there would be a smaller amount 
of hard work. 

6465. But they would have to work more consecu- 
tively >—Yes. 

6466. What advantage do you think that would be 
to their health ?—They would have time in the evening 
to look after their homes and their children and 
their household duties; and the men often naturally 
want some little attention, and they often say to me 
that they would like to sit down and have a bit of 
supper with their wives, but instead of that many of 
the women leave them, and you find them hammering 
away in their shops. 

6467. Then it is the wish of the wives apparently 
and not of the husbands, to carry on this work in the 
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way they do?r—Of course that would only apply to a 
very few; there are some husbands that do not care 
how much their wives work, provided they can go 
idling about, and in those cases the women generally 
wish to leave off. 

6468. But I understand the reason why Parliament 
at all interferes with the work of women is under the 
impression that the women are not free agents, but are 
under the compulsion of the men; but J take it now 
that the alteration which you propose is an alteration 
for the benefit of the men, and not for that of the 
women, in order that the wives may attend to their 
husbands when they come home from where they have 
been. working ?—It is not so much the wish of the 
women as it is that they are jealous of their neighbours ; 
there is a feeling which exists that. one neighbour 
would do more work than the others. It is a kind of 
jealous feeling which I cannot really explain ; they tell 
me constantly, in fact, that they do not. care to cease 
working while the rest of the people are working ; it 
is not from love of the work, but it is a fear that they 
will supplant them, I suppose, with the masters, or 
something of that sort. 

6469. At present you think that by working con- 
secutively without any alteration in the law they 
might work up the same amount of material >—Quite 
so. 
6470. But they prefer to take their relaxation now 
and again during the day, and go out for a gossip, 
instead of sticking consecutively to their work ?—That 
is about it, I think. 

6471. What real harm do you see in that ?—I do 
not know that there is any particular harm in it, the 
only thing is that I think it would be very much 


better for the women if they performed their work. 


like every one else at reasonable hours. It must be 
very much better in the summer months to work right 
throughout the day and have done with it and get 
themselves tidy and clean just as night comes on, 
because it is a fact, I believe, that the work at night is 
very much hotter and more uncomfortable than it is in 
the day, even in summer. 

6472. You do not find it difficult to put the law in 
force with regard to stopping the work at 9 o’clock ? 
—Not asarule. There is a difficulty in getting about 
of course. I cannot be everywhere, 

6473. Whatever the hours would be that difficulty 
would exist >—Yes, but you are more likely to fall 
in with them about 7 than you would be at 9, 
because they would fancy that J might be round. 
Somehow they seem to think that late at night I do 
not come so often to them, but my district is a most 
difficult one. There is first of all the difficulty of con- 
veyance. To walk is not a very easy matter, for you 
might easily lose your way, and there are lots of little 
difficulties too in the nature of the ground. 

6474. In those small nail shops do they leave off 
work for a time and then go back to it without letting 
the fires out ?—Yes, the fires will smoulder all the 


dinner hour, and they have only just to come in and 


blow them up again. 

6475. I see you state another fact in your answers ; 
you speak of nursery gardens, and you complain of the 
employment of boys in that work ?—Yes, that is so; 
at Bromsgrove there is a very large nursery gardener, 
and he employs those children, who are really doing 
the work of men such as coming to Birmingham to 
Spon Lane and those places in the middle of the night 
with teams of horses, and the nailers haye complained 
to me about it, and said that it was not work fit for 
children. In fact one child was killed about three 
years ago, I think. 

6476. I understand from the answers which have 


been sent in to the Commission that you object to that . 


work on the ground that it interferes with the em- 
ployment of men ?—Yes, it does so, because so long as 
they can get boys to do the work for them they do 


- not employ men. 


6477. Do you think that any restrictions ought 
to be based upon the ground that men are entitled to 
do certain work?—The only point is that the boys 
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were not attending school, and it is for that object 
that I put it in more than anything else, and that the 
nursery gardeners were not under any rule, and to 
my knowledge I can say that no one carries out the 
agriculture hours. The fact is that they can entice 
half-timers and employ them instead of men when 
they ought to be going to school. 

_ 6478. Although you advocate separate legislation 
for the nail and chain trade, I understand you to wish 


them to be brought under the general factory law ?—_ 


I only suggest that, owing to several peculiarities in 
the nail and chain trade, it might be desirable to do 
so, but failing that the Factory Act should be carried 
out, and they shouid all be worked under the same 
law. 


6479. If there were separate legislation, of what. 


nature should it be ?>—There might be several modifi- 
cations which might be inserted, and which might be 
excepted from the Factory Act. I am not prepared 
to point out every one just at present. 

6480. You have no particular idea of what descrip- 
tion the separate legislation should be ?—I had at the 
time, and transmitted it to paper, which, I believe, is 
in the hands of the Commissioners. I think I framed 
it in this way: I selected what portions of the Factory 
Act might be put into a Nail and Chain Act, and 
suggested other clauses. It was my idea in starting 
it, that an Act might be drawn for the nail and chain 
shops embodying a certain amount, of the Factory Act, 
and other suggestions; for instance, for one thing, 
owing to the peculiar nature of the ground that I have 
to work over, and the difficulties in my way through 
the position of the shops, and one thing and another, 
I have great difficulty in getting hold of the children 
at all, and I should propose that a kind of license 
system should be adopted, and that no child should be 
allowed to work until it had received a kind of permit 
from me to do so, ' 

6481. A sort of registration of the children ?—Yes, 
something of that~sort; and that a birth certificate 
should be obtained, for which purpose I propose that the 
superintendent registrar should attend at any licensing 
meeting for those children, or some officer deputed 
by him, so as to see that there was no mistake in the 
age; and then this school attendance should be com- 
pulsory before a child was allowed to work at all. I 
do not say that there should be any stringent exami- 
nation at present, but surely that he ought to attend 
a certain period before he was licensed to work. All 
those particulars should be entered in a book and kept 
by the occupier. 

6482. Would you enforce that for all the small 
nail shops ?—I think it might be applied to every one. 


_I mentioned it to Mr. Hunt, one of the iron-masters, 


the other day, at Old Hill, and he thought it was an 
admirable plan. 

6483. With regard to the truck system, you state 
that it is in operation to a great extent, but can you 
suggest any alteration of the law which would remedy 
that state of things?—I- could make none at all. I 
spoke to Mr. Baker about it the other day, that there 
might be some law to oblige us to get up evidence and 


"prosecute if we could only find it out. 


6484. I think I understood you to say that the 


* 


men will not give you information now that can be 
acted upon ?—No; but you may always manage to . 


get over that difficulty. I might go to one of the | 


large masters and I might say, “ Here is this man | 


“ going to give information against so-and-so for 


“ truck, will you engage to see that he does not want — 


“ for work?” Of course, the masters who lose trade 
through truck might be induced to do so, and I might 
very likely overcome that difficulty. 

» 6485. You think that your powers might be ex- 


tended by law so as to putit down ?—I do not think. 


there would be any harm in extending them at all. 
6486. Do you think that the employment of women 
and children in industrial work is increasing, or the 


- contrary ?-—I believe that in the nail trade the employ- 


ment of women has increased largely. I have noticed 
that particularly in Bromsgrove, owing to the rise in 


4 
a a 


“ 
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the rate of wages. The Bromsgrove people are 10 
per cent. in advance of the other nail districts in 
wages. 

6487. (Chairman.) What is the other point which 
you wish to mention ?—It is only with regard to brick- 
yards, An idea has struck me that you could easily 
obtain a statistical return of the amount of illegitimate 
children that are traceable to the brickyard girls, and 
compare those with the illegitimate children in other 
trades. 

6488. Is it your impression that they would be 
more numerous?—I think so. It could either be 
worked out by the Registrar-General’s office, or it 
might be done by the superintendent registrar at Stour- 
bridge. I spoke to him about it the other day, and he 
would willingly put the books at my service. As a 
rule illegitimate children are returned without any 
fathers, and supposing the profession of the mother is 
not given, which I think in most cases it is, still you 
could easily trace it by the trade that the girl was 
employed in at the time that her child was born. 

6489. That would be rather a laborious work, 
would it not, for you?—I think that the Registrar- 
General’s department could do it if the professions 
are given; the Registrar-General could tell it easily. 
Similar work has been done there; all the school 
board work has been done there. There is another 
point of difficulty with regard to the rivets. It is very 
much harder work than any nailemaking. As a rule, 
the bigger sort of rivets are made by men and boys 
jumping on the treadle, and working it together, so 
that, I believe, a woman often goes into a shop and 
assists her husband in jumping on this treadle, and that, 
of course, must have a very injurious effect upon the 
women. It is exceedingly hard labour. 

6490. In fact it might be very hard where girls are 
employed, but that would not be the case where a woman 
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and her husband are engaged in the work ?—No girls 
ought to do it ; I have never seen the girls do it, but [ 
know that the women do it, and in fact Mr. Price’s 
letter to me bears that out. 

6491. (O’Conor Don.) I understand that you are 
also opposed to the system of employing certifying 
surgeons ?—Yes. My own personal experience leads 
me to believe that I am quite as good a judge of the 
age of children employed if not better than the sur- 
geon. In fact it is only within the last one or two 
days that I found a boy passed as of the proper age by 
the surgeon, and on getting his birth certificate I find 
that he is under 13, and I have found 50 boys passed 
under the age of 11 as 18. I certainly should say that 
in the case that I refer to the boy was-a very fine boy, 
but he ought not to have passed him as over 13. 

6492. Do not you think that the certificate of birth 
would be much the best mode of determining the age 
of children?—I propose that the superintendent 
registrar should attend at the time of licensing the 
boys to work, and therefore the birth certificate would 
be put in ; at the same time [am rather opposed to the 
birth certificates getting abroad, I rather fancy that 
where they are not returned now they get lost. 

6493. If you do away with the certifying surgeons 
you would substitute your own examination for his ?— 
I do not say the sub-inspector, but some officer duly 
qualified. 

6494. Why would he know it better than the certi- 
fying surgeon ?—I think that the sub-inspector would 
do quite as well; he is brought personally in contact 
with all the boys, and he could license them; the 


‘surgeon only to be called in in the event of any phy- 


sical defect ; of course he would naturally see if the 
child is at all incapable of working from physical 
defect or anything of the sort, and then the surgeon 
could decide. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun ArtHUR KeEnRICK, HsQ., examined. 


6495. (Chairman.) You are an ironfounder and 
hollow ware manufacturer at West Bromwich, and also 
a manufacturer of some enamelled goods, into which 


‘the process of melting glass enters >—Yes. 


6496. Does that fairly describe your branch of 
trade ?— Strictly speaking we are ironfounders, and 
cast-iron hollow ware makers, and | represent not only 
my own firm, but the trade. I appear as the Chairman 
of the Hollow Ware Association, The enamel is the 
lining of culinary utensils with a sort of porcelain or 
glass instead of the ordinary tin. 

6497. Incidental to your own business of iron- 
founding this trade enters p—Yes. 

6498. Will you tell the Commission to what extent 
you employ women and children in all your works ?— 
We employ about 87 women, and we have 365 half- 
timers, but the number of children between 13 and 18 
Ihave not got, because I did not know that it would 
be interesting to the Commission, but I daresay there 
are from 140 to 150. 

6499. As to those half-timers, how is their work 
arranged ?—It is arranged in different ways ~ For 
some men they work mornings one week and after- 
noons the next week, and for others they work from 
6 in the morning until dinner time, and then they send 
them to school in the afternoon. 

6500. You mean that some of the children are at 
work every morning, and at school every afternoon ?— 
Yes, and others work alternate weeks in the mornings 
and afternoons. * 

6501. Is that on account of the particular exigencies 
of the employment on which those children are en- 


_ gaged ?—No, some of the men are rather wiser than 


others, and will allow the children to get fuller edu- 
cation by sending them alternate weeks than they 
would do ifthey worked in the mornings from 6 till 1. 

6502. They think that it would be better for the 
children if they were obliged to be sent to school in 


‘the morning one week, and in the evening the next, or 


on alternate days ?—The alternate days I should prefer 


very much indeed, that is to say, two days one week 
and three days the next week. They play on Saturday, 
and I do not know that there would be any objection 
to their working the half-day on Saturdays, because 
they only get into mischief if they are unemployed. 

6503. Do your children generally work by shifts; 
would you have room for the whole of them on Satur- 
day morning ?—In some departments we might, but in 
most we could not. 

6504. You would rather that it was left to your 
convenience whether the children worked on Saturday 
morning, or whether some of them were away for the 
whole day ?>—Yes, certainly. 

6505. Will you tell the Commission in which ot the 
processes of that work women are employed r—The 
use of women’s labour has increased very much indeed 
since the beginning of the Factory Act; part of them 
are employed in tying up paper parcels of goods, small 
articles that are tied up by so many dozens; others 
are employed in japanning. They japan the outsides 
of saucepans and kettles, and in this work they have to 
follow the tinners. The tinners work so many hours, 
and the women follow them directly afterwards ; and 
there I would say that the operation of the Factory 
Act has already deprived the men of something like 
two and a half hours’ work, or a quarter day’s work 
every week, because the men have to leave off work 
sooner to enable the women to leave off at the regu- 
lation time, that is at 6 o’clock. . The women have to 
follow the men, and if they cannot finish in time, the 
men have to leave off sooner. In some of our other 
shops they are employed in doing light work with the 
hammer, it is not -at all hard labour Then again 
in another part they are employed in working light 
machines, cutting out covers from sheet iron; but 
there again the women either precede the operations 
of the men or follow on the work done by the men, 
and if their labour is curtailed practically it is a fine on 
the men, it shortens their hours. Nearly all our work 
is piece work, and the shortening of the men’s hours is 
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a very serious matter to them. None of our work is I 
should say hard work for the women. 

6506. During what hours would the men work if 
they were not restrained by the women being taken 
away ?—That would depend upon how many hours the 
women are allowed to work. They would work another 
two and a half hours to three hours a week but for the 
women leaving off. 

6507. And they work up to what hour in the even- 
ing ?>—Up to 6. At present they have to work up to 
5.30, except on one day, and then they have to leave 
off at 5. : 

6508, Why have they to stop work at 5 or 5.380 ?— 
Because the women japan their work after it is tinned, 
and we could not get it all japanned on the same day 
without the men leave off earlier, 

6509, Would it meet your case if your work might 
be between 7 and 7 ?—No, that would not make the 
slightest difference, because we have the exact number 
of women that are required to do a certain number of 
men’s work. They begin quite as soon or very nearly 
as soon as the men, but it is necessary that all this 
work should be japanned up the day on which it is 
done.- It is a sort of continuous process. 

6510. Do the men come in the morning earlier than 
the women ?—Our hours are from 6 till 6, except on 
Mondays, when we begin at 7 and leave off at 5, and 
on Saturday we work from 6 till 1. We work 573 
hours a week instead of the ordinary number of 60. 

6511. The men come at 6 in the morning, when do 
the women come ?-——They come at 6 too. 

6512. I thought you said they came a little later ? 
—Some of them do. 

65138. Js it difficult with you to get women to come 
so early ?—No, some years ago we used to work from 
7 to 7, and it was for the convenience of the people 
that we altered it to6 to 6. I think invariably that 
it is very much better for women to begin at 6 and 
leave off at 6 than it is for them to begin at 7 and 
work till 7. 

6514. The Commission have been told that in 
this part of the country the men would not mind be- 
ginning earlier, but the women have a very great 
objection to it?—In Birmingham [ believe it is so, 
but we employ very few married women, and it is 
better for unmarried women to go home as soon as 
possible in the daylight. 

6515. What extension of time do you think is re- 
quired not to interfere with your work ?—My own 
feeling is, that take women at the same age as you do 
men, that is at 18, women should be allowed to work 
the same hours as men work and to have the privilege 
of working overtime if they like. I should put them 
on a perfect equality as regards making arrangements 
for the sale of their labour, whether married or single, 
and it appears to me that.the more opportunities you 
give a woman of choosing her labour the better she is 
off. 


6516, Is that true of her family too ?—Yes, I think ° 
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12 hours a day besides the intervals of labour, do you 
think that her family are likely to be as well attended 
to as if she was only working 9 or 10 ?—That depends 
upon circumstances. If there is a great demand for 
women’s labour they will not work those number of 
hours unless they like. So far as my experience goes, 
if a woman does not like her occupation she gives 
notice and goes to somewhere else. This has been par- 
ticularly the case lately. On account of the very great 
increase in the demand for their labour their wages 
haye gone up from 20 to 40 per cent. within the last 
few years. And there is another circumstance which 
appears to me an advantage, that if a woman can get 
good wages for herself, in many cases she will remain 
single, she will not marry and be made to work for 
some of those characters whom we have heard de- 
scribed to-day. I know cases in which women have 
remained single, and are single at this present time, 
because they have been able to obtain sufficient wages 
to support themselves, 


6517. Then even if a woman has worked for 11 or | 
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6518. I would ask you whether there is anything 
unhealthy in any of the processes of your manufac- 
ture ?>—I do not think there is. 

6519. If it is not a secret of the trade, does arsenic 
enter into it >—No, there is no arsenic or lead, or any 
deleterious matter at all used in it. We are very care- 


full indeed to avoid even the semblance of anything of 


the sort. 
6520. I suppose that although arsenic administered 


pure is injurious, it might in the process of manufac-_ 


ture do no harm to the vessel in which it is mixed ?— 


If we were to put arsenic in, it might get amongst the — 


food, and people would be taken ill, and if the Com- 
mission are going to look into that matter I would ask 
them to find out whether it is not used in the wrought- 
iron enamel. I am very certain it is, both arsenic 
and lead are very largely used in the wrought-iron 
enamel. ; 


6521. In your enamel it is not?—No, not in ours; 


there is not the slightest trace of it; we have none in 
our works. 


6522. I understand you desire to ask the Commis- — 


sion to recommend a certain privilege to you of work- 
ing young persons at night ?—Yes, in our enamelling 
process. I would say that before the Factory Act came 


into operation we used to work the boys about eight — 


and a half hours a turn. It is a continuous process. 


‘The men work, say, from 10 in the morning till 4, and 


then leave off ; and then from 4 to 10, and then from 
10 to 4 in the morning, and again from 4 to 10. 

6523. Then they have to do a little work besides? 
—They never used to work more than 50 hours a 
week. At the present time the boys, say, work from 


6 in the morning till 6 at night; it is all day labour, | 


but it is longer hours than they used to have to work 
before the Factory Act came into operation. Wehad at 
first a special exemption from the Secretary of State 
to allow us to go on working just as they do in Glass 
works and in Mills and.Forges, where boys are em- 
ployed to -work-at night, but for some reason or other 
that exemption was taken away. 

6524. What are you obliged to do, as you cannot 
employ boys at night ?—In the present case the men 
have been fortunate in finding a man who is partly an 
idiot, and he comes, and they have to give him very 
high wages to do this work at night. He can help 


them very little; he has not got the strength of a boy. . 


6525. What is the particular job that he has to do? 
—His general job is lifting up the oven door ; we have 
a muffle which is heated red hot, and the work is put 
in until it gets red hot; then it is brought out, and we 
put some glass upon it, and before it gets cold it is put 
in again, and it is fused by the heat,.and it has to 
go through this process three or four times. The only 
real work that he has to do is to keep pulling this door 
up and down, it is not hard work. 

6526. Is that the only work for which you desire to 
keep boys at night ?—That is the only work. 

6527. In your business you work day and night, do 
you not ?—We do in that branch only. 

6528. (O’Conor Don.) Is this one of those special 
duties that you want boys to work at night for ?— 


Yes. ; 


6529. Then you only want one person for that ? 


—You will understand that formerly the men used to 


work in sets, and every set had a boy, but now they | a 


have to combine together and pay this idiot between | 


them. Before they used to work six hours at a time, 


and now this man works from 6 at night till 6 in the’ 


morning. 

6530. He does the work for ail the sets ?—He does 
the work for the sets. 

6531. (Chairman.) Have you heard any complaints 
of the work of the idiot >—The men grumble. Directly 
it was known that the Commission was coming down, 
the men came to me and said, we wish you could get 
this altered ; we wish to go back to the old process. 
It is a very heavy fine upon the men. 

6532. (O’Conor Deon.) How many boys’ places 
does he supply >—He would supply two, I suppose. It 
would be a great convenience to the men, and I do not 
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think that it would hurt the boys in the slightest 
degree. They would always have some nights’ rest, 
as we work them alternate weeks; one week they 
would always have good nights, and in the next week 
they would have to work part of the night. 
6533. (Mr. Knowles.) 'That refers to your own 
works, where you employ men and boys ?——Yes. 
6534. Would the same apply to other works ?—Yes, 
where they do the same business it would apply just 
the same. 
6535. (Chairman.) But it would not pay to employ 
aman to do it?—No; that would be ashame. Men’s 
labour is worth a great deal more than that ought 
to be. ¢ 
6536. Is there any other point which you would 
_ like to mention to the Commission ?—There are two 
points which I should like to mention. One is, that in 
regulating the hours, or making any recommendation 
as to the hours in which people should work, I should 
like the Commission to take into consideration the 
number of holidays which we are bound to give 
through the exigencies of our work. The holiday 
book shows from the 26th of last June up to this 
present time our workpeople played 185 days. We 
take our stock about the 30th of June, and we have 
to play for repairs and whitewashing nearly 10 days. 
It took us 10 days last year. 
6537. Do you whitewash, and so forth, with your 
own workmen ?—We have done so; but our works 
have grown so big, that we asked a builder if he would 
do it for us this year, and he said he could not find the 
men; he could not get enough men to do it in time. 
6538. Are your women and boys employed in white- 
washing ?>—No, only the men. 
6539. (Mr. Knowles.) Are you compelled by Act 
of Parliament to whitewash once a year ?—LEvery 14 
months. ; 
_ 6540. (Chairman.) I suppose your men would not 
like to do that work on the statutory holidays >—No. 
You see we have to stop all our machinery, and we 
could not arrange to do it in the statutory holidays 
at all. Our works have to stand whilst it is being 
done. 
6541. The men would not do it in the Easter and 
- Whitsun week, would they ?—No, certainly not. 
6542. Then you do not want to be obliged to keep 
the statutory holidays, seeing that you have to give so 
many involuntary holidays ?—Yes, with the men all 
through South Staffordshire Easter has been as great 
a holiday as Whitsuntide is in Manchester and that 
district. Before the Act came in we always worked 
on Good Friday and Saturday. Now, we pay wages 
on the Thursday night, and the workpeople have to 
play Good Friday and Saturday and EKaster Monday. 
6543. The fact is that it is only the Good Friday 
that is the grievance ?>—Good Friday is the grievance, 
because it necessitates us to make them play on the 
Saturday too. 
6544. That is the only point, and what you want is 
to be allowed to substitute Haster Monday for’ Good 
_ Friday ?—Yes, we shall be quite contented to do that. 
There is one other point about the half-timers which 
I should like to mention to the Commission. The 
wages of half-timers have nearly doubled since the 

Factory Act came in, and of course all labour has 
gone up. We have had:to increase our men’s wages 
in some departments from 10 to 20 per cent. in conse- 
quence of the great dearth of boy labour or the great 
prosperity of the country. 

_ 6545. Have you a complaint to make in consequence 
of that >—I do not wish to make any complaint if the 
hours are not shortened. 

6546. Do you wish that the half-timers should have 
to work more than six and a half hours a day ?~-My 
wish is that the half-timers should be allowed to work 
the whole day on alternate days. 
be much the best for the 
the boys. 

6547. Do you mean the whole day of 10} hours? 

J: =X dORs cis : 
6548. You would object to its being made 10 


school and much the best for 


I think that would . 
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hours ?—Yes, decidedly ; it would be a fine tothe men 
because the men cannot work without the boys. 
There is also one other point which I should like to 
mention. I think that the hours of work ought to be 
allowed to be arranged, say, from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 or 
8 to 8, according to the requirements and pleasure of 
the contracting parties, that is to say, the workmen 
and the masters. 

6549. It would be inconvenient, would it not, and 
lead to considerable difficulty of inspection if in one 
district. there was a great difference of opinion and 
one place was working 6 to 6, and another 7 to 7, and 
another 8 to 8 ; seeing that, many mignt be small works 
would not that lead to some difficulty ?—It might lead 
to some difficulty, and it would throw upon tne in- 
spectors more trouble, but the inconvenience to the 
inspectors I think would be nothing in comparison 
to the convenience to the working people. 

6560. You would like a choice to be allowed to the 
employer of working between 6 and 6, or 7 and 7, or 
8 and 8 ?—Yes. 

6551. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you compel each 
employer to give notice of his hours to the inspector ? 
—Yes, certainly, there would not be the slightest 
objection to that. 

6552. Whatever hours be adopted he should notify 
to the inspector >—Yes, we are obliged to put up in 
our works that our hours are from 6 to 6, und J 
think it is perfectly fair that the hours in which the 
works are going on should be stated. 

6558. As regards the meal times, if you commence 


working at 6 what time do you allow for breakfast ? 


—We allow half an hour for breakfast, from half- 
past 8 to 9, and then an hour for dinner, from 1 to 2. 
6554. And then do you work them until 6 without 
a break ?—Yes; but we do not exceed the four and a 
half hours at any time. 
6555. But you only give them an hour and a half 
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for meals >—Yes, I think that is quite enough; those * 


are our extreme hours; sometimes they do not work 
so much as that. 

6556. Can you get really 104 hours’ work when that 
is the case >—Yes, we do. 

6557. In most trades where they commence at 6 
they have half an hour for breakfast, and then one 
hour for dinner, and if they leave off at 6 they have 
half an hour for tea?—At one time when we worked 
from 7 to 7 the meal time was from 1 to 2, and the 
women used to have some time for tea, but that was 
abolished, and there is not the slightest practical diffi- 
culty init. If they had not finished their dinner they 
would bring a bit of bread and cheese and eat it. 

6558. In this japanning process, has it to be con- 
tinued until it leaves the hands of the workmen ?—It 
is best; the only thing is this, that we have no room 
to store the work between the two processes. 

6559. But if you had room to take any accumulation 
that the workmen might have after the women ceased 
work could it be done the morning following ?—Yes, 
but then the men begin to work directly in the 
morning. 

6560. If you employed more women you would do 


_ so ?—We employ as many women as we possibly can ; 


our shops are quite full now. 

6561. As regards the work that women have to do 
which precedes the men, would not the same apply 
if you had more women—could not they get up the 
morning’s work for the men ?>—I was talking to one of 
our men about that very point, and he said that it was 
avery great inconvenience to him now when any of 
the women stopped away, it very seriously affected 
him, , 

6562. Because he had nothing to go on with. But 
assuming that you had suflicient women to accumulate 
a little for him to go on with, so as to provide him 
with sufficient work to go on the whole time after the 
women ceased work, could you not manage it in that 
way '—Then two points are requisite ; you would 
have to fine the manufacturer by making him provide 
more machines, and you would fine the workmen by 
making him employ more women. 
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6568. Then he does not find sufficient women to 
keep him going ?—Say six women can do the work, 
working from 6 to 6, if you take one hour off he may 
‘want seven women, and he would have to pay seven 
women at the same rate of wages that he paid the 
six. The manufacturer would have to pay so much 
more, and, of course, the public would have to pay 
so much more in the end. 

6564. (O’ Conor Don.) Are the women paid by the 
piece or by the day ?—Generally the women are paid 
by the day, but sometimes they are paid by the piece. 
May I be allowed to say with regard to half-timers 
that we find there is very great difficulty in getting 
certificates from the registrar. The charge now is 
2s. 7d., and for a boy who is getting 3s. a week that 
is a very heavy drawback. I think that as there really 
is no difficulty at all to the registrar to find out 
the boy’s age the charge might be very materially re- 
duced. The heavy charge was imposed upon the 
supposition that there was a very long search involved, 
but when a man is told the boy’s age he can turn to 
the register and find out the place directly. 

6865. What do you think would be a fair charge for 
a certificate ?--I think that 6d. would be quite enough, 
and that would include the stamp; they have to put a 
penny stamp upon it. I certainly think that 3d. or 
6d. or something of that sort would be quite enough. 

6566. There is another point which I think is hardly 
necessary. For a boy to be working half-time the 
surgeon requires him to bring his certificate, whereas 
the surgeon is supposed to know by his teeth whether 
he is 13 or not, and the practical result of that is that 
you bring a half-timer up to your work, and you have 
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taught him exactly what he ought to do, and when he 
becomes 13 the surgeon says, ‘‘ Bring me your certifi- 
“ cate,” and the boy says, “ No, I shall leave and go to 
“ another workshop and represent myself as 18.” ‘Phe 
surgeon looks at his mouth and says, “ Oh yes, you are 
“ 13, you can work.” If the expense of the certificate 
were reduced to some trifling sum, I do not think 
there would be any hardship at all. 

6567. (Chairman.) Do you think that if the certifi- 


cate was once lodged with the employer no further, 


reference ought to be required ?—I think that would 
be quite sufficient. ° 

6568. (Mr. Knowles.) And if he changed his place 
of work it might be passed over to his next employer ? 


—Yes, something of that sort would do very well 


indeed. 

6569. What does the surgeon charge for the cer- 
tificate ?-The surgeon does not charge for the certifi- 
cate, and I think he has no business to ask for the 
certificate ; but he does. 

6570. You employ no surgeon, as I understand ?— 
We have to pay one under the Factory Act.. 

6571. When a boy obtained a certificate would not 
it be better for him to keep it as his own property as 
a passport to another place if he chose to leave ?—I 
think it is very much better/that the boy should keep 
it, but I saw it suggested by one of the inspéctors that 
that might lead to fraud, and that he might hire it out 
or something of that sort, but I think that under all 
the circumstances I should make the owner, that is 
the boy who has paid for it, the keeper of it, and if he 
cheats he will be found out, and he ought to be 
punished. 


The witness withdrew. 
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6572. (Chairman.) Where are your works situated ? 
—At Wilnecote near Tamworth. 

6578. You can, to some extent, represent your dis- 
trict, can you not?--I have authority to represent 
Messrs. Gibbs and Canning, whose business is very 
much the same as our own; Messrs. Fisher and Com- 
pany, paper mills; and Mr. Cook, who is a large 
wholesale clothier and tailor. 

6574. You represent the opinions of other employers 
of labour, but not of any association ?—No, of no 
association whatever, but merely for this purpose. I 
believe that those are the whole that would come 
under these Actsin our neighbourhood. There is a 
gentleman here from Tamworth who will represent 
what is called the “ soft” trade. 

6575. You represent the collieries and potteries >— 
Yes. Jam unhappily under the Workshops Act and 
under the Factory Act and under the Mines Regulation 
Act. 

6576. And under the Brickfields Act also ?—Yes, 
there I come under the Workshops Act. 

6577. And you are under the Brickfields Act of 
1871 also ?—Yes, certainly. 

6578. So that you suffer under four Acts of Par- 
liament at the least ?—Yes, in our mines we employ no 
women or girls. 


6579. Do you not employ women on the pit-bank > 


—No, I never would have a woman anywhere near 
the pits, and I do not think that there are any in our 
district. I do not remember to have seen any women 
or girls employed at or round the collieries in our 
district. 

6580. In the first place, taking your potteries, do 
you employ women and boys there ?—I do not employ 
half-timers anywhere. I exclude them on purpose, 
and I do that on principle, for I think it is much 
better that they should be at school until they are 18 
if possible, and those who can do without them are 


doing greater service to their families by trying to do- 


I have always set my face against 
I have no children at my 


without them. 
employing half-timers. 
potteries under 13. 

6581. But do you not think that by employing the 
children half-time they are being broken in gradually 


to labour whilst their education is being carried on ?— 
I had that idea when~I first commenced my works, 
and so I had-prepared machinery for working the 
wheels and so forth, but I hesitated to put it up, 
because there was then a super-abundance of labour 
in the neighbourhood, and really it was a kindness 
to the people to give their children: an oppor- 
tunity of working early, and also that it would 
gradually break them into the new business. I 
brought the business into the district; it was a 
new labour, but within the last two or three years 
there has been such a great scarcity of juvenile 
labour that I felt it necessary to put up machinery. 
and therefore I work all my wheels now by machinery. 
I used to have the old pottery wheel, it was a light 
labour, but now the wheels are all worked by ma- 
chinery. 

- 6582. And that machinery supplies the want of 
juvenile labour ?—To a certain extent, each wheel had 
one boy or girl to work it. 

6583. You are now speaking of the potteries r— 
Yes. 
6584. As regards your brickyards, do you use 


machinery there >—Yes. 


6585. For what parts?—For all parts almost. I 
have three brickyards. I have not done, speaking of 
the last two or three years, as much as I ought to 
have done in any one of the three, simply on account 
of the want of labour, 

6586. In what parts of the brickyard do you use 
machinery ?—We are using now machinery for mould- 
ing the bricks, which used to be done by hand. Iam 
trying to use machines which will obviate the necessity 
of carrying the bricks to the floors which used to have 
to be done by hand. 

6587. You have a pug-mill of course >—Yes. 

6588. Does that pug-mill deliver the clay on the 
table ?—Yes. 

6589. Has that involved any considerable difficulty ? 
—TI am only just trying it, but I should say not. 

6590. We have been told that in some places the 
clay is taken from such a depth, and frequently at 
such a distance from the moulders’ table, that it is im- 
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possible to make the pug-mill deliver it ?—That is only 
a mechanical difficulty which is easily got over. 

6591. You cannot think that there ought to be any 
insurmountable difficulty in it >—Oh dear no. 
not understand where there can be any difficulty. 

6592. Almost the first manual labour in the process 
commences after the brick is moulded ?— Yes. 

6593. And then you require some cheap labour to 
remove the bricks ?—Yes, we require children to carry 
them to the floor. 

6594. How many bricks do they carry at once?— 
Only one at a time. ; 

6595, I suppose they have to run backwards and 
forwards with the one brick ?—Yes; they run with 
the one brick and come back with the empty board. 

6596. Do they stack them ?—No; they put them 
flat first of all on the floors ; then when they are dried 
a little, they are turned over, perhaps, the next day, 
and they are carried and put into what they call 
hacks. 

6597. What colour bricks do you make ?—We make 
all kinds of bricks, blue, and red, and white. Of 
course, the process is different, according to the 
different kinds of bricks. Iam speaking of the open 
brickyards now. 

6598. When you say you make all kinds of bricks, 
do you make fire-bricks ?— Yes, fire-bricks, blue bricks, 
red bricks, and white bricks. 

6599. Will you tell the Commission whether there 
_ is any essential difference between the manufacture of 
the fire-clay, the blue, and the other kinds of bricks ? 
—The blue is a heavier kind of work, the bricks them- 
selves are heavier,; the blue bricks are building bricks. 
The fire-bricks are not so large, and therefore they are 
not so heavy. 

6600. Do the processes of fire-clay and blue brick 
making resemble each other more than the others ?— 
No; they are very much the same processes; very 
much the same kind of manufacture.. There is a 
greater variety, of course, in the application of ma- 
chinery; but, supposing the bricks are made by 
machinery, the process is very much the same in all 
kinds. j 

6601. You see the fire-clay brick makers have made 
a strong case for a special favour on the ground of the 
extreme healthiness and comparative lightness of their 
occupation. The blue brick makers say that their 
occupation is quite as healthy as that of the fire-clay 
makers, and that it is only the red and the white that 
ought to be restricted. I thought you would be able 
to tell the Commission whether there is, in fact, any 
particular difference ?—I do not think there is. 

6602. Are fire-clay bricks made under cover ?— 
Yes ; white bricks and most of our blue bricks are 
made under cover. 

6603. It is only red bricks that are made in the 
open air ?—Yes, and those only in the summer time. 
I have sheds at all my brickyards. 

6604, Are women employed in your brickyards or 
in those of the district in yething, or carting the 
‘bricks ?—I do not have any female labour about my 
brickyards at all. 

6605. Do you find yourself under undue expense in 
consequence ?>—I have told you that we really have 
suffered very much from a scarcity of that labour, and 
not only from a scarcity of juvenile labour but from 
the difficulty of getting men to make bricks by hand 
at all, so that in my three brickyards I have not done 

so much work in the last two or three years as I ought 
to have done in one year. ~~ 4 

6606. That is in a great measure owing. to your 
refusing to employ female labour?—No doubt if I 
determined that I would make them, never mind what 
kind of means I adopted, I should manage to do it, and 
I could doit with women as well as they do it at Stour- 
bridge ; but I think it is not proper work for women. 
I totally disagree with using women for labour of that 
kind ; and therefore, I am going to great expense and 
trouble now to try and overcome that difficulty ; in 
- fact, I have machinery to do what we had been ac- 
customed to have done by hand labour; that is the only 
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remedy and that is the only cure; it is a tedious pro- 
cess and a very expensive one, but it seems to me to 
be the only remedy in brickyards and collieries. 

6607. You object to female labour at all, but do you 
think that it is much more objectionable between 14 
and 16 than afterwards ?—I should think it would be. 
It is a very dangerous age. 

6608. Do you find ‘much inconvenience from the 
different provisions of the Acts affecting your various 
works?—I have not found very much at present, 
but I fear that under this Act of 1874, the last 
Act, if it is carried out, we shall do. For instance, 
I may point out perhaps an anomaly under the Mines 
Regulation Act boys of 12 can go down the pit and 
work 54 hours a week, and these very same boys be- 
tween 12 and 138 years of age are only allowed to work 
36 hours a week above ground. 

6609. (Mr. Knowles.) But the boys you last named, 
between 12 and 13, can commence work at 10, cannot 
they, under the Act of 1874 ?—But I am looking at 
the amount of work which those boys can do. 

6610. Are any boys employed in mines at all under 
12 in your district ?—No, they are not allowed by law. 

6611. But the same boys could be employed at 10 
under the Factory Act, could they not ?—I do not 
know. I am only speaking of what comes exactly 
within my own knowledge. 

6612. ‘They would go on as half-timers from 10 to 
18 or 14 according to their educational standard >— 
Yes. 

6613. But in the event of their being employed in 
mines they could only commence at 12?—Yes, they 
can only commence at 12, but you see a boy can go to 
the pits and work 54 hours, whereas that same boy 
between 12 and 13 coming above ground in the pure 
atmosphere doing perhaps even lighter work, can only 
work 36. hours. It is an anomaly that must have 
crept in. I should think that an absurdity of that 
kind could not have been premeditated. 

6614. (Chairman.) Do you find that boys are drawn 
away from other work to the mines where they can 
work whole time ?—Yes, we have a difficulty in getting 
boys even at our collieries, but they prefer to go aown 
the pit, and why ? not only because they are men down 
the pit at 12, but because although it says 54 hours a 
week my colliers are all up about half-past 2 o’clock, 
and have done their work. 

6615. When do your colliers go into the pit ?—At 
6. A friend of mine told me only this day week 
that one of his colliers had made 19 days a week the week 
before. People talk about colliers’ hard work at 3s. 3d. 
a day, and so it is, but then a day’s work consists of a 
certain amount of labour which a man can do in three 
hours. The absurdity is in calling it so much per day. 
That man had 19 days’ work the week before last at 
3s. 3d. a day, and 3/. 1s. 9d. is what he received, and 
then he complained that he could not get money 
enough. It must have been very hard work for him 
to have made 19 days a week, he would not average 
that rate for many weeks together, but then my colliers 
work by stint. We assign them a certain amount of 
work for a day’s work. 

6616. How many colliers do you employ ?—I 
suppose about 200 or 250. 

6617. (Mr. Knowles.) It seems that the boys do 
prefer the pit to other work in consequence of being 
able to go down and be as you term them men at 12 
or because they can get more money ?—Both I think ; 
some of the parents will not let the boys go down the 

it. : 
F 6618. In speaking of their working 54 hours a 
week, but in other employments they only work 36, I 
would ask you do they really work 54 hours a week ? 
—They do not. 

6619. What do they work as a rule ?—They come 
up about half-past 2. Generally their real work 
pehaps would be about seven hours a day, and not so 
much as that, for six days a week. 

6620. (O’Conor Don.) Do I understand you to be 
satisfied with the present law with regard to the regu- 
lation of work in workshops and factories ?—Yes, as 
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we are working now, but the 1874 Act Ishould not be 
satisfied with. — 

6621. But the 1874 Act does not apply to any of 
the trades in which you are engaged ?—I think it 
does. 

6622. To which ?—To our potteries, As I under- 
stand the 1874 Act would apply in this respect, 
that we are required to give them two hours in the 
12 for meals. 

6623. You simply come here to give reasons for 


not being put under the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, if you - 


please to put it so, I think that is right. 

6624. What are the particular points in the Act of 
1874 which you think ought not to be extended to 
your trade ?—I should certainly object to the two 
hours to be allowed in the 12. Our work is from 
6 to 6 in our factories and working places, and 
the hours of meals are just the same as at 
Mr. Kenrick’s. They come at 6 and work till half- 
past 8 ; they have half an hour for breakfast ; then 
they work from 9 till 1, and from 2 till 6 o'clock, 
which is 104 hours. Ifwe had to give to those young 
persous the ‘other half hour our men wouid have to do 
the same. To circumscribe the hours of labour on 
purpose to suit the boys, is to circumscribe the hours 
of labour for your men. 

6625. You would not object to the provisions of the 
Act of 1874 which raise the age at which children 
may be employed to 10 years ?—I have always set 


my face against half-timers, and therefore I have not 


one in my place. I do not take any under 13 into the 
workshops. I do not know that I have any boys at 
work in my collieries so young as 12, but I know that 
I would not have them there. 

6626. Then in point of fact they would not be 
there as a rule?—No. Had we some very good 
schools close to us it might be desirable. 

6627. Would you object to the provision by which 
the age of half-timers, has been raised from 13 to 14? 
—Very much indeed; it would be_a very serious 
evil, and I can give you one or two reasons. In 
the first place. there is difficulty enough in my 


locality in getting the parents to send their children to — 


school at all. I think, perhaps, a more wholesome 
means of inducing them to send their children to 
school could scarcely be put forth than the fact that if 
they go until they are 13, that then they can work full 
time; but if you extend that 13 to 14, that induce- 
ment would be weakened. 

6628. But you are aware that the extension to 14 
is dependent upon the «child being able to pass a 
certain educational standard ?>—They are sure not to 
pass it if you do not by some means or other eompel 
them to go to school, either by direct or indirect com- 
pulsion. One of the most painful things that I have 
to come in contact, with in our neighbourhood is the 
carelessness and unconcern of ‘parents about sending 
their children to school; they do not mind paying the 
money for sending them, but never mind about the 
schooling. 

6629. Would not the inducement x parents to send 
their children to school continue under the Act of 
1874, inasmuch as under that Act they may be em- 
ployed at 13 if they have received education, but they 
would have to remain for another year if they had 
not ?—It is not as though there were any penalty 
attached to a parent on account of a child not being 
able to read and write at 13. The mischief, I think, 
is in prolonging the childhood of a child from 18;to 
14. I believe that if children had been properly sent 
to school and properly educated at school at 13, they 
are quite competent or should be to come in as young 
persons. If the parents like to keep them away until 
they are 14, of course they have still an opportunity 
of sending them to school up to 14. 

6630. (Chairman.) If they were properly educated 
at school up to the age of 13, they would have no 
difficulty in passing a very moderate examination in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ?—Certainly not. 

6631. What my friend asked you was whether you 
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would not approve of their being required before 
going to work at 13 to pass such a very moderate 
standard ?—I certainly should make passing a certain 
standard a test. 

6632. (O’Conor Don.) Does not the Act of 1874 
do that ?—I do not understand that the extension from 
13 to 14 depends exclusively upon the educational 
test. 

6638. ( Chairman.) It does exclusively depend upon 


that, because this is the section of the 37 & 38 Vict.’ 
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: “ After the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six, for the pur- 


“ pose of this Act and of the Factory Acts, 1833 to - 


** 1856, in the case of a factory to which this Act 
applies, a person of the age of 13 years and under 
‘* the age of 14 years shall be deemed to bea child 
and not a young person, unless he has obtained 


after mentioned, certificate of having .attamed such 
standard of proficiency in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic as may be from time to time prescribed ””? 
—I do not quite understand it. . Then that is to ope- 
rate as an inducement for them really to send their 
children to school. 


6634. (O’Conor Don.) Then you would have no. 


objection to the educational’ provisions of the Act of 
1874 ?>—No. 


6635. The only part in the Act that you object to 
is the diminution of the number of hours per week in 


which young persons and women are permitted to 


work ?—I am not complaining of that. 

6636. You‘are objecting to having it extended to 
your trade, and as I understand you come here to- -day 
to give reasons for the non-extension of certain 
provisions of the Act of 1874 to your trade, and I 
wish to have it clear what are the provisions of that 
Act to which you ebjers ?—To the two hours i in the 
12. 

6637. Is. that the ‘oni provision in the Act to 


which you object ?—I do not think there is anything 


else that I care much about. One wants to reconcile 
if one can the anomalies in the Mines Regulation Act 
and the Factory Act, for it is very complicated at 
present. 

6638. (Chairman.) It is not to the. two hours for 
meals that you object, but to the diminution of the 
hours from 10} to 10 ?—Exactly, that would be two 
hours, because it would be in fact reducing the hours 
of the men from 104 to 10 as well as the children. 
We ask for 10} hours a day. 

6639. (Mr. Knowles.) The Act of 1874 would not 
materially affect you so long as you do not employ 


-half-timers or women at all ?—It would affect us in 


this one particular about the two hours, that all our 
men would have to work half an hour less in the day, 
and we work 104 hours now, allowing an hour and a 
half for meals. 


6640. But that does not apply to the men at all ?— 


_ But if boys or young persons could not work the men 


could not, so that so far it would affect us. 

6641. Do not the other firms whom you represent 
here employ half-timers?—No, I think ‘not. 

6642. Nor women ?—Yes ; at the paper mills they 
employ women, which I have nothing to say to. I 
have no objection to it there. One of the Messrs. 


Canning, who is very much the same, says, Whatever 


you say for yourself will do for me. The other two 
have only pointed out one particular about the exten- 
sion from 13 to 14. I thought that that might operate 
injuriously, but upon looking at it that indirect com- 
pulsion would be rather an inducement to education, 
and I do not think it is to be objected to. 


6643. With regard to*the brick-making, do you’ 


make fire-bricks by machinery >—No, we do not make 
fire-bricks by machinery, but we have no young 
children at all. I know that they are made by 
machinery but I do not make them. 

6644. We were told the other day by a witness that 
he knew of no machinery that would make fire-bricks ? 


from a person authorised by the authority herein- 
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—There is some machinery at work at Cliff and at 


Wortley, near Leeds. 


6645. Do you make all the other classes of brick by 
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machinery except fire-bricks ?—No, I do not. 
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I make 


all kinds of bricks by hand. I only make the common 


. bricks by machinery. 
The witness withdrew. 


A Deputation from a meeting of Ladies interested in the working of the Factory Acts waited upon the 


Mrs. Ropinson. 


Mrs. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Mrs. Gro. GORE. 


Commission, consisting of the following Ladies :-— 


Miss Kenrick. Mrs. Date. 
Miss C. CHAMBERLAIN. Mrs. Tuos. Arcuer. 
Miss Osuer. Mrs. W. B. Smita. 


Miss CHAMBERLAIN. 
Miss FAULKNER. 
Miss Pruston. 


Mrs. G. S. Mattuews. Miss Bruarry. 
Mrs, C. D. Sturce. Miss Barney. 


6646. (Chairman, to Miss Sturge.) We under- 
stand you come representing the opinions of a number 
of women in whom you take ‘an interest, and who are 
engaged in work ?—Yes ; and we have made a similar 
inquiry amongst those who are engaged in the different 
trades in Birmingham. 

6647. Do you bring before the Commission the 
resolutions passed at a meeting of ladies calied to 
consider the working of the Factory Acts ?—Yes. 

(Miss Bailey.) In order that the Royal Conmis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the working of the 
Factory Acts, might not be without direct evidence as 
to the experience and opinions of women upon those 
provisions of the Acts directly affecting them, a meet- 
ing was held of ladies connected either with business, 


or with public and philanthropic work, bringing them 


into relations with the working women in Birmingham, 
at which the following resolutions were passed. With 
respect to that I wish to tell the Commission, what we 
thought. We noticed that several people have come 
up and spoken for women, and that a meeting of 
workmen was held, at which, I believe, the Commis- 
sion asked the persons who gave evidence whether 
women had been present, and they said, “ Oh, dear 
“ no, they did not see that it was necessary to call 
“ them ; they knew quite well what the women would 
“ think, even without asking their opinion.” 

6648. I think that the witness stated that the 
women concurred; perhaps they only assumed their 
concurrence ?—I certainly think they assumed their 
concurrence. Therefore, we felt that the Commission, 
hearing only one side, might make a representa- 
tion to Parliament, which might bring on legisla- 


tion, and then when we grumbled, you might fairly 


say, “ Why did not you tell us what you wanted,” and 
therefore we thought it our duty to come forward and 
tell the Commission what we want. The resolutions 
which were passed were, Ist. “That this meeting 
“ earnestly deprecates any extension of the Factory 
“ Acts as regards women, being strongly of opinion 
“ that all restrictions on the employment of women, and 
“ on their freedom of contract, are injurious, as tending 
“* to depreciate the value of their labour, and by limit- 
“ ing their choice of occupation, to drive them into a 
“ few trades, which thus become overcrowded and 
“ underpaid.” 2nd. “ That this meeting, fully re- 
“ recognising the hardships endured by many women 
“ engaged in laborious and» unsuitable occupations, is 
“ nevertheless of opinion that legislative enactments 
“ placing restrictions on their employment, though they 
“ in some instances apparently palliate, do not over- 
* come the evil they are intended to remedy, but rather 
“ tend to perpetuate them, and it therefore advo- 
“ cates the entire removal of all existing restric- 
“ tions.” A committee of ladies appointed at the 
meeting have visited various manufactories, as many 
as they could in the short time at.their disposal, and 
have made inquiries from women engaged in the 
numerous trades in, Birmingham, and they find that all 
without exception protest against the imposition of 
any new restriction, and against any extension of the 
Act. The proposed limitation of the hours of morning 


work to four and a half is everywhere regarded as 


futile and vexatious. From what they have seen and 
heard, the ladies making inquiries are convinced. that 
the kindly meant legislation to which women have 
been subjected, though in some instances and on the 
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surface it may appear to have done good, has really 
been prejudicial, as one proof of which they may. 
instance that the rise in women’s wages has been but 
small, and not at all in proportion to the rise in the 
wages of men and boys. ‘The result of interviews 
with working women has generally gone to prove that 
they feel'quite able to take care of themselves, and to 
make their own contracts with their employers. Those 
under the Workshop Acts object to their being 
brought under the Factory Acts. The inconveniences 
caused by the present restrictions are not the only 
objections to the Factory Acts. The fear of further 
interference acts prejudicially upon the interests of 
women. We understand that it is in contemplation to 
extend these restrictions to women employed in shops, 
which will almost necessarily include offices, it being 
difficult to distinguish in some cases as between the 
office and the shop, and therefore women clerks and 
managers will be interfered with. It being necessary 
for a person in any position of trust occasionally to 
stay at work over hours, it will result that while a 
woman may undertake the lower, routine, most unin- 
teresting, and worst paid work, she can never rise to 
the higher appointments in a business. With refer- 
ence to those objections to extending it to shops, I 
may mention that there was a meeting an evening or 
two ago of young women engaged in serving in shops 
of various kinds, and this subject was mentioned to 
them, and they all, without exception, objected to any 
interference with their hours. Many of them said 
that their hours were longer than they wished, but 
they all said that they would rather not have any 
interference ; that they would rather make their own 
terms. They believe that things will come right, and 
that they will come right without legislative inter- 
ference. 

6649. You could not tell us of course what hours 
they were serving ?—I think that their regular hours 
were from 8 till 7, and some till 8 ; and then they said 
they were kept often after the shops were closed in 
putting away. 

6650. We hear of cases in which after they have 
been working in workshops in the day they come into 
the shop to serve from 8 to 10; how is it that some of 
the women write to the factory inspectors and beg them 
to come down and visit certain places where they are 
kept over hours, if what you say is the general feeling 
of the women ?—I suppose if it is the law that they 
shall leave at a certain time they feel it an injustice 
that they should be kept after that time, that they are 
treated badly both ways. They are restricted from 
making more money, and at the same time they are 
kept after time against the law. 

6651. Do not such people who appeal to the inspec- 
tors to come down in that way look upon the law as 
their protector ; and would not that show that those 
women at any rate looked upon the law as in that light ? 
—It may perhaps show that those particular women 
looked upon the law as in some degree their protector in 
that particular instance ; but I still think that the law 
prevents them from getting better employment. 

6652. Can you tell us what employments women are 
excluded from by the operation of the law ?—They can- 
not get on in their employment, they cannot rise to any- 
thing higher if they are so restricted, 

6653. Can you give us an instance of an employ- 
ment in which a woman is precluded from rising by 
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the restrictions that are placed upon her labour ?—I 
can give you one instance in which women are being 


in some degree driven out of the trade by interference . 


with their labour, and that is the ruling in the print- 
ing trade. 

6654. That is decidedly a case, but I would say the 
solitary case that as yet we know of in which it is stated 
that women are kept out of employment ?—It certainly 
is the only case (and I learnt it from private inquiry) 
that has come at present under my notice. But I feel 
strongly convinced that women are kept out of employ- 
ments; because it stands to reason if they cannot doa 
little extra work now and then, people will not employ 
them. 

6655. Of course the Commission would desire to 
look upon such a representation as you have made 
with the utmost possible respect ; we should only like 
to know upon what the statement rests that women 
are excluded from profitable employments by the 
operation of the law ?—I do not know that the law at 
present operates so very much to exclude them ; but 
it is the fear of what will happen in the future, as the 
tendency of legislation seems to be to impose still 
more restriction. Of course I mean trades upon which 
restrictions are put such as will keep women from 
rising. 

6656. At present we are without evidence that 
women have been by legislation kept out of any kind 
of profitable employment. I do say it is not so, but 
we are without any evidence to that effect. Asregards 
letter-press printing, the sole case which has been stated 
to us, we have asked many printers who have come 
before us, and they say that they never remembered 
women being employed in that industry before the 
passing of the Act that prevented them working over- 
time. One gentleman stated that if he was allowed to 
work women longer hours at night he would employ 
some, but it goes no further than that. As to any 
further extension of restrictions, I am not aware that 
even in Parliament there has been any proposal to 
restrict further the hours of labour, excepting so far 
as regards the Textile Act of 1874, which reduced the 
time by half an hour in the day, making it actually 
10 hours labour, and further to assimilate the Work- 
shops and Factory Acts by making the work come 
within 12 hours ?—But although you say that there 
has not yet been any proposition in Parliament to do 
so as long as any restriction exists we never know 
what Parliament may do. That is the thing we fear. 
Take off all restrictions and then we know where we 
are. But if there are any restrictions existing, it is 
only up to a certain point to-day, but it may be more 
to-morrow and more the next day. People will not 
take the trouble to train up girls for work, if they do 
not know that they will be able to gain a living 
properly afterwards. It is the great uncertainty which 
is one of our grievances. 

6657. Would you object also to the exclusion of 
women from unfeminine occupations. We heard yester- 
day about women who were employed, and who were 
sometimes forced, into excessively severe work, that 
is very exhausting even to a man in certain iron 
trades ; do you think that Parliament should do nothing 
to restrain them from that sort of work ?—On prin- 
ciple I am against all restrictions. I noticed in some 
evidence which was given the day-before yesterday, in 
which a Mr. Moberley, I think, was speaking of 
brickfields, and he said that he could not get girls to 
work in his brickfield ; they would rather walk three 
miles to get what they considered more womanly occu- 
pation than work in a brickfield at higher wages. That 
shows that women if they can have the choice will not 
undertake unwomanly occupations; and I think there 
is not much need for restraint upon that ground. 

6658. (Miss Sturge.) As I read it, did not the 
evidence also go to show that voluntary feeling 
would bring, things right in that direction? Did not 
Mr. Green, I think it. was, testify to that effect >—Mr. 
Green said so, but I think I must leave you to read 
the evidence when it is published, because I should 
have to tell you the circumstances under which that 
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answer was given; but I believe there is no doubt it 
was given, that things were righting themselves. 

(Miss Bailey.) Iam quite opposed to all restrictions, 
but still if there must be restrictions I would a great 
deal rather that one or two trades were picked out 
which were considered too unfeminine for women, 
and women forbidden to enter them at al], and then 
leave us entirely unrestricted with regard to other 
trades. But yousee there are vexatious restrictions in 
all trades. 
rather against restrictions. 

6659. May I ask if you really have proof that in 
the employment of women in general wages have not 
risen >—We have been making inquiries very care- 
fully lately into the subject. 

6660. We have had the positive evidence of em- 
ployers to the contrary, in fact, it was stated to us 
that in some trades the wages have risen 25 per cent. 
in about 10 years, as I think was mentioned by the 
mayor ?—With regard to the evidence of the mayor 
he only spoke very guardedly ; he only gave it as his 
impression, and I have been rather wondering how he 
gained that impression. The only occupation to which 
he referred was domestic service. Wages have cer- 
tainly gone up in that, but there are other reasons for 
it. Then he alluded to the works with which he had 
been connected for some time, and it certainly is not 
the case that wages have gone up 26 per cent. or the 
half of that amount in the works with which he has 
been connected, and therefore I was rather wondering 
how he gained the impression. . 

(Miss Sturge.) The wages of warehousewomen I see 
given as from 2s. 6d. to 8s. I do not think that is 
any higher than they have been fora long time; 
2s. 6d. I think the girls begin with. 

6661. That was in one trade, and on the other hand 
we have had much higher wages stated. We have had 
some evidence of 15s. and 18s., and also in the army 
and navy clothing establishment we heard of women 
who were earning nearly 30s. a week at merely sewing 
and not working above eight or nine hours a day, and 
that out of 1,100 women in the army clothing factory 
in London the only ones that were earning under 10s. 
a week were women who were working with broken 
time from some cause or other ?—I do not think that 
there is any such case in Birmingham where they are 
earning such high wages. 

6662. They were working by piece work and com- 
peting with the cheapest kind of labour outside, and 
that was done by the application of machinery ? 

(Miss Bailey.) The highest women’s wage that I 
have heard of was 23s. or 24s. 

6663. Do you happen to know what are the wages 
of the women employed in Messrs. Elkington’s ?—I 
cannot state exactly what it is ; but inquiry has been 


made there, and we understand that they have not 


risen. DP nts: 
6664. I am under the impression that they are 
earning about 30s. a week many of them ?—I do not 
know that the exact amount is so much to the point; 
what we want to see is whether the rate of wages has 
risen. 

6665. However, it is not for us to try to beat down 
your statements. We receive them and will certainly 
give them the best consideration. 


The rate of wages not having risen is | 


(Miss Sturge.) In the unrestricted trades, such as | | 


domestic service and agricultural labour, the women’s | 
wages have risen very much indeed, as far as 1 have 


seen, out of proportion to anything else. 

6666. Could you tell the Commission of any par- 
ticular trades in which the wages have not risen ?— 
We have had some statements given us about it, but 
I am afraid we have none of them with us. 

(Miss Bailey.) I can easily supply them afterwards. 


There are two or three trades specially mentioned, in’ 


which there has been no ris¢é whatever. 

6667. (O’Conor Don.) I understand the purport of 
your evidence to be that you have gone very much 
amongst working women, and that the general feeling 
amongst them is against any further restriction upon 
their labour? 
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(Miss Bailey.) I think that is the unanimous fee]- 
ing, that they are all opposed to further restriction. 

6668. And many of those women you would say, 
I presume, are quite as independent in giving their 
opinion as men would be, and as free from control in 
giving it >—Yes, I think so. 

6669. Do you think that that opinion has been 
expressed at all in consequence of any pressure being 
brought upon them by their husbands or fathers, or 
persons who might be interested in making them 
work ?—I think not, but of course I cannot follow 
them to their homes to see what influence they are 
under ; I only see them in the workshops. 

6670. But. from inquiries you have made, you 
believe that that is not the case ?—I believe it is not. 

6671. The Chairman asked you whether you were 
aware of any trade from which women were excluded 
in consequence of those restrictions, and you were able 
to answer with respect to only one trade, but I under- 
stand that your opinion is that those restrictions tend 
to diminish the employment of women in trades, al- 
though it may not altogether exclude them ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

6672. That the tendency of those restrictions is 
to drive them out of trades in which they are at 
present employed ?—Yes. 

6673. If you were aware that this very day one 
of the sub-inspectors gave evidence here very mnch 
in favour of restrictions, with the very view of driving 
women out of a certain trade, that would be a strong 
confirmation of the opinion which you entertain, I 
presume P—I do not quite see how that bears upon 
our argument. 

6674. We had evidence to-day from one of the sub- 
inspectors before you came in that he was in favour of 
certain greater restrictions being imposed upon the 
labour of women with respect to a certain trade, and 
one of the reasons why he advocated that restriction 
was that he thought that it would lead to women 
giving up being employed in that trade ; that of course 
would be a confirmation of the view which you have 
put before the Commission ?—Yes, [ think it would 
be a confirmation. . 

6675. (Chairman.) Would it depend on what the 
trade was ?—No, not at all, it is upon general princi- 
ples that I object to all restrictions. 

6676. (O° Conor Don.) The trade that was mentioned 
was the nail trade. Jf further restrictions upon the 
employment of women in the nail trade tended accord- 
ing to the opinion of the sub-inspector to cause women 
to leave that employment, I presume that it would 
be a legitimate argument to apply the same rule to 
other trades, and to assume that restriction upon them 
would also tend to drive women out of other em- 
ployments ?>—Yes, I believe it would tend to drive 
women out of all other employments, but I do not 
approve of that way of driving them out of even the 
bad employments. 

6677. You would prefer if a certain employment is 
thought to be unfeminine that there should be a direct 
law preventing the employment of women in that 
particular trade ?—Yes, if it is necessary to apply 
restriction of any kind, but I do not approve of 
restriction even for that, but I would rather have it 
applied that way than in the way it is done now. 

6678. The restrictions upon the labour of women in 
certain employments has the effect, I presume, of 
diminishing their wages in others by making a larger 
number of them apply for employment in the other 
occupations ?—Yes, it increases the competition in the 
other employments, and also diminishes their value in 
all employments. 

6679. So that instead of being a benefit to women 
in general you consider that these restrictions act 
injuriously to them ?—I think they act upon them 
injuriously. 

6680. (Chairman.) May I ask if the principle 
would extend to the limitation of age at which young 
women might work at any trade; for instance, there 
was an Act passed only four years ago, making it 
illegal for a girl to work in a brickfield under 16, 
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would that infringe your principle ?—No, certainly 
not. I think that for children protection may be 
necessary because they do not belong to themselves, 
they are not their own masters, but I think women 
are. : ‘ 

6681. Above 18 I suppose, or something of that 
Bs you would say that restriction should cease ?— 

es. 

6682. At present the law ceases to interfere with a 
lad at 18?—Yes, and I should say make the same 
restrictive law for women as for men. There is a 
lady present who takes a great part in the manage- 
ment of her husband’s business, and it seems to me a 
great advantage to have a lady in that position, 
because she looks well after the young people under 
her care, and also a lady being in a high position 
interested in the business gives the girls under her a 
chance of rising. She is more likely to try and bring 
girls forward than if a man is always at the head of 
the business. It therefore seems to me that she 
might give valuable evidence, but she does not wish to 
do so. ; 

6683. No doubt it would be a great advantage to 
any work in which women are engaged that it should 
be presided over by a superior woman, and that there 
would be less risk of their being ill-used ?>—Yes, and 
that would be at the least hindered and might be 
prevented by the restriction. If women could not stay 
beyond a certain hour, the lady at the head of an estab- 
lishment would have to go at 6 o’clock. That lady 
is strongly opposed to any restriction from what she 
has seen in the management of her own business. 

6684. (Chairman, to Mrs. Creese.) What is the 


. business in which you are engaged ?—That of litho- 


graphic stationer, in Castle Street. 

6685. Could you give the Commission any evidence 
in confirmation of the statements made by Miss Bailey 
and Miss Sturge >—The young women in my employ 
have a great objection to any change whatever in 
the present hours that they are engaged. They work 
from 8 to 1, taking a short time for luncheon, and 
from 10 minutes past 2 till 7, taking half an hour for 
tea. They object to anyghange whatever. They very 
seldom work any overtime, but occasionally some little 
time would be required. 

6686. May I ask what is the industry in which 
they are employed ?—Paper stamping, folding, and 
stitching. 

*26687. They are perfectly satisfied with their pre- 
sent hours, and wish for no further restrictions ?— 
Yes. 

6688. The Commission have seen a good deal of 
similar cases, in which the people employed in a trade 
are fully satisfied, and wish for no further restrictions ; 
but I have generally found that in those cases they are 
already working within the legal hours, so that you see 
that it would not necessarily be an argument against 
any laws protecting women in their trades. If they were 
working 18 hours a day, they might not say the same 
thing ?>—Just so ; but I think they are quite capable of 
judging for themselves whether their strength is equal 
to any little extension that might be required. Ido 
not think it would be expected, and certainly the girls 
would object to unreasonable hours, as far as my ex- 
perience has been for the last 14 years. 

6689. Have you never known of cases where women 
were asked to work unreasonable hours ?— Never. 
They work perhaps an hour of an evening possibly, 
but that is very seldom, and it has never been objected 
to. 

6690. But supposing a woman was asked to work 
very much overtime, what you would call very unrea- 
sonable hours, what would you say then ?>—She has the 
power of objecting. 

6691. But supposing that if she objected, it would 
involve her dismissal >—What an unreasonable person 
that would be. I should think that no one would ask 
unless it were really required, and I never found one 
who objected. 

6692. A witness came before this Commission in 
London and said that after working her for the legal 
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hours the women of the establishment were told that 


they must take a quantity of work home, finish it during 
the night, and bring it back finished in the morning ; 


“that one woman said that she could not, because her 


mother was sick and she had'to nurse her, and she was 
dismissed from the employment. 

(Miss Bailey.) May I ask how would the Factory 
Act prevent them taking work home, it would not 
apply there. 

6693. (Chairman.) I am told that it was illegal to 
impose that work upon her after the legal hours ?— 
Theu the Factory Act was no protection to her. 

6694. Because the case did not come for prose- 
cution ?—The same case might occur here if we were 
under the Factory Act, someone might insist upon her 
employés taking work home. i 

6695. (To Mrs. Creese.) What I wished to ask you 
was this, whether if an unreasonable time was asked 
to be worked and was made a condition of employment 
it would not be right that the law should protect the 
woman ?—Certainly, but I think that no woman would 
submit to unreasonable hours. 

6696. Supposing work to be scarce, and people 
must either work or starve, and for the sake of gain 
the employer wishes to work a woman beyond what 
her strength would permit, do you think that the law 
ought not to protect her in that case ?—I do not think 
that the woman would submit to it. 

6697. Do you not know that there have been many 
cases in which women have been made to work long 
hours against their will as a condition of employ- 
ment ?—Of course I can only speak from experience, 
I never required anything of the kind. 


6698. Therefore I understand that you do not know 


of women having been made to work long hours 
against their will?—I have net had any experience 
of the kind, I have never wished it or allowed it. A 
person remarked to Miss Bailey and myself this 
morning that he preferred his workshop kept open a 
little later at night than to allow his workwomen to 
take work home. He said that it was decidedly 
objectionable. 
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6699. I merely gave that instance of taking work 
home as one in which the woman was not a free agent, 
but it would be more in hand, as Miss Bailey pointed 
out, and a more proper instance to speak of work 
which is compelled to be done in the workshop. We 
have had evidence from an inspector that he heard 
that they were working overtime in a certain work- 
shop, and he went there and found that they had been 
so. One of the women said to him, ‘‘ Yes; we are 
“ worked verysmuch overtime,” on which the mistress 
said, “Oh, you may take your bonnet and go; I do 
“.not want you any more.” And then this poor 
woman had to deny that it was so, in order to keep 
her place; in that case is it not good that the law 
should protect the woman ?—It is a strong argument, 
certainly, but still I have never required anything of 
the sort, nor do I know of a case. ‘The inspector of 
course would know. I think that they ought not to: 
be restricted in their hours. 

6700. (O° Conor Don, to Miss Bailey.) This meeting 
which you spoke of, and which you represent here, 
was it composed exclusively of, ladies, or were there 
workwomen attending it >—There were a few attending 
it who were engaged in business, but it was chiefly 
ladies who were engaged in philanthropic or public 
work, who would have had’an opportunity of seeing 
the workwomen at their own homes, and knew some- 
thing about them. 

6701. Is it the unanimous opinion of all the ladies 
who have gone amongst the workwomen, that the 
workwomen would consider it a grievance to have 
further restriction placed upon their employment ?— 
Certainly ; in every case. 

(Mrs. Creese.) It is a matter which my girls object 
very much to. 

6702. (Chairman.) Then they were only working 
nine hours, so that nobody would think of restricting 
them beyond that; how many do you employ ?—I do 
not know the exact number at this moment, but pro- 
bably-it would be somewhere between 30 and 40 men 
and women. 

6703. (Mr. Knowles.) How many women ?—Pro- 


bably about eight or 10. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Mr. WittiAmM Waite examined. 


6704. (Chairman.) What business do you carry 
on ?—A printer and stationer of the firm of White and 
Pike.’ ‘ 

6705. Do you employ many women ?—Not a large 
number. 

6706. What hours do they work ?—From half-past 
8 till half-past 6. _ Cie, 

6707. With what interval for meals ?—With one 
interval for dinner. 

6708. Then that is practically nine hours ?—Hight 
and a half. 

6709. Do you represent them in your present evi- 


dence, or merely your own views ?—Partly them and . 


partly my own views ; the conclusions that I have 
drawn from intercourse with others in the same trade. 

6710. Will you tell the Commission what you would 
say on behalf of those you represent >—My own idea 
is that the present Factory Acts as relating to women 
are unduly restrictive, and that the women, I imagine, 
would like to be on the same footing as men, at liberty 
to make such bargains as they choose with their em- 
ployers as to overtime and the arrangement of their 
hours in the same way as we are able to do with the 
men. 

6711, The laws do not affect the hours at which 
your female employés work ?—They do at times, be- 
cause in a business like ours there is pressure some- 
times upon us which compels overtime, and those Acts 
do of course, to some extent, embarass us on those 
occasions. *' 

6712. But in letter-press printing and in book- 
binding the Acts allow you to work overtime at certain 
times of the year ?—We are allowed to work until 9 
o’clock, which is not sufficient. 


6713. Is not that sufficient for your purposes ?— 
Not at all times ; in the case of periodical publications, 
weekly and monthly periodicals or anything of that 
sort, sometimes there is great pressure upon us. 

6714. Is working till 9 o’clock not really suffi- 
cient to enabie you to get through your business ?— 
Not at all times, at certain times it causes considerable 
inconvenience. 

6715. And your people and yourself object to being 
so limited P—Quite so. 

6716. Is there anything else that you wish to say to 
the Commission ?--No, My own feeling would be of 
course that those who need protection should be pro- 
tected, and in the fullest sense of the word. But I 


_ think there is a general feeling amongst the workwomen 


that they are not dealt fairly with in being restricted, 
because they obviously sometimes evade. that which 
was intended for’ their good by taking work home and 
doing it there under much more unfavourable cireum- 
stances as regards health and comfort, than they would 
in large airy rooms, where they would be if they were 
permitted to work another couple of hours two or 
three times*a month, or when the press of business 
occurs, which would really be much more advantageous 
to them. They also feel it is not just that they 
should be denied the privilege of earning money when 
there is an opportunity equally with the men. I think 
that is about all that has come under my own 
experience. 

6717. The point which I would put to you is this 
that you are obliged to make the law for all alike; the 
law is not/made for the protection of those who can 
protect themselves. We have heard from many masters 
that their workpeople gererally are their own masters, 
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particularly their workwomen; they say they come 
and go when they like. We know that in some em- 
ployments it is different, and that they are worked 
overtime and call for help. The law is not made to 
protect the women who can protect themselves, but to 
protect the unprotected; that is the point which I 
would put to you ?—I do not feel that those that we 
employ are in any sense our masters. We have an 
exceedingly good understanding so far as I am indi- 
vidually concerned with. every one; but I do at the 
same time feel that the varieties of arrangements 


/under the Factory Acts as regarding different trades 


alike have been made without due consideration always 
to the circumstances of those particular trades. I 
could not at all represent myself as being oppressed 
under the Factory Acts, but rather as inconvenienced, 
and that the inconvenience is probably equally felt by 
the workpeople themselves. 

6718. The varying provisions of the different Acts 
is the very cause for the appointment of this Commis- 
sion; it is felt that the Acts have been passed at 
different periods, and it is very desirable that a 
simple law should be framed to bring them as far as 
possible alike P—That I should feel would be desirable 
undoubtedly. 

6719. But to interfere, if possible, no’ further ?— 
No, to give women as much liberty as is possible in all 
trades that it is lawful for them to work in; that 
would be, I think, the very géneral feeling in Bir- 
mingham. 

6720. Would you draw a distinction between suit- 
able and unsuitable employments, for somebody must 
judge of that, if there is to be any distinction ; for 
instance, would you approve of women’s labour being 
limited or prohibited in works like brickfields or heavy 
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chain-making, metal casting, and so forth ?—I should 
think there were many trades that were wholly un- 
suitable to women, such as those named, although 
there are probably many more than women at presert 
work at, that they might very profitably be employed 
in, were it not for the restrictions. 

6721. I would ask you whether you know of any 
trade in which the women are prevented by the restric- 
tions of the law from working, unless it be one or two 
like glass works where they are expressly prohibited ? 
—No, I should think it is rather, perhaps, the jealousy 


of the men more than anything else that keeps women _ 


out of many employments that they might engage in. 

6722. It is by the voluntary action of trades unions, 
for instance '—Yes, certainly, I think that trades 
unions do sometimes certainly injure the position of 
women in the labour market. —- 

6723. But the Commission have not heard of any 
instances of women losing employment by the restric- 
tions of the law ?—No, I should think certainly not. 
It would be more by the restraint-of trades unions. 

6724. (O’ Conor Don.) Are you well acquainted 
with the feelings of the women upon this subject of 
their labour ?—I come in contact with a very large 
number of the working classes in this town in various 
ways, and have had many opportunities for a number 
of years of knowing something of their feeling, quite 
apart from my own position as an employer. 

6725. And from the experience which you have had 
you can state positively that the opinion of the women 
is against any further restrictions upon their labour ? 
—I should say decidedly so. 

6726. And that the influence of the men has rather 
been to prevent women working than to make them 
over-work ?—I should say so certainly. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JosepH SmitH, Mr. Joun Knowtes, and Mr. THomas PritcHarp, examined. 


6727. (Chairman, to Mr. Smith.) You are the 
managing director of the firm of James Russell and 
Sons, tube-makers, of Wednesbury, are you not ?—Yes. 
I am able to speak for about 13 firms in my trade, 


_having privately consulted the employers. 


6728. And you wish to speak as to the inequalities 


_of the law, as applied to mills and forges on the one 


hand, and to tube-makers on the other?—Yes; and 
upon the employment of young persons. 

6729. That is because the first class may employ 
young persons at night, but the tube-makers may not ? 
—Yes, the latter may not. 

6730. Will you tell us why there is any necessity 


‘for tube-makers to employ young persons at night ?— 


In the first place it is because, as you have had it in 
evidence before you, we cannot carry on a part of our 
operations without the assistance of young persons. 
Old persons cannot do it, and young men of 18 and 
upwards object to it, and consider it child’s work. 

6731. What part of the manufacture is that ?>—Just 
moving the tubes for about the length of this table. 

6732. Is that a continuous process?—Yes, it isa 
continuous process, except that there are breaks in the 
time. For instance, our hours of labour are from 6 to 
6 nominally, but really from 6 to 5, under the regula- 
tions of the nine hours system ; but during the time 
between breakfast and dinner there is.a break for 
repairing the furnaces which gives them a little 
relaxation for 10 minutes, and then again between 
dinner time and 5 o’clock. = 

6733. You do not want to work at this all night ?— 


“We want night work. We want the labour of boys at 


night as well as in the day. 

6734. How late do your men work ?—Until 5 o’clock 
in the day, and all night during some hours. We have 
two shifts of men, and we are at a disadvantage in 
being obliged to employ men where it is only boys’ 
work. > 

6735. How many such persons are employed: in 


your work at night to take the place of the boys ?— 
“Between 50 and 60, and the difficulty is in obtaining 


them. 


6736. What is the difference of wages ?—The dif- 
ference of wages would be from 45 to 50 per cent. 

6737. How much would you have to pay those 
young persons to work at night ?—From 1s. 8d. to 2s. 
a turn, and men 3s. 6d. to 4s. 

6738. Can you tell us what difference it would make 
in the expense of the work ?—I could not exactly say ; 
it is a matter of calculation. 

6739. Would it be a great matter P—Yes} a very 
great matter ; but I do not look so much at the ex- 
pense of it as at the difficulty of obtaining persons to 
do the work. Within the ‘last month I have had an 
application from a young man to come and do the 
work who is between 18 and 20, and when he saw 
the work he left, and said, “I am not going to do 
“ child’s work.” In the olden times, before the 
Factory Act was passed, boys of from 10 to 11 used 
to do this same work. 

6740. Do you refer to the making of gas tubes ?— 
Yes. 

6741. Is some of that work in the summer exces- 
sively hot?—No. Of course,.in common with all 
manipulations before a fire, like iron works, it is hot. 

6742. Is it the custom in the trade for the men to 
stop a little while in the middle of the day in summer ? 
—Yes ; it is optional with themselves. 

6743. Can you tell us if that is the custom ?—No ; 
it is not really the custom, but sometimes when it is 
excessively hot they will object to work. ; 

6744. Ithink one gentleman of the same trade who 
came before the Commission said that they ought to 
be allowed to keep their boys until later at night, be- 
cause they had to stop in the middle of the day in 
summer on account of the heat ?>—I may say, perhaps, 
that a good deal depends upon the nature of the 
work ; some works are cool when others are compara- 
tively hot; the men when they are at work never like 
to stop if they can help it. 

6745. Is that your only point ?>—That is the great 
point which I wish to bring before the notice of the 
Commission. 

6746. (Mr. Knowles.) Is tube-making equally con- 
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tinuous as iton-making or as wire-drawing ?—I should 
think something on a par with it ; our modes of opera- 


tion are very similar, the great distinction is, that — 


ours is hollow and theirs is solid. 

6747. I presume that your furnaces are alight night 
and day ?—Yes, it is a continuous process through the 
week, but not in all cases ; it much depends upon the 
nature of the demand, they can all be continuous if 
required. 

6748. Is the ordinary way of making tubes for them 
to work at night ?—Yes, night and day if there is a 
demand for the goods, 

6749. At the time of the Legislature passing the Act 
with regard to iron works you think that the tube- 
makers were not represented ?—They were not up in 
London. 

6750. Is it a trade rice is much on the increase ? 
—Pretty well. I do not say that it is very much ; it 
has not largely increased, but it has increased of late 
years. 

6751. How many people do you employ in that 
work ?—700 altogether. 

6752. In the day time how many boys do you 
employ >—About 150. 

6753. (Chairman, to Mr. J. Knowles.) Would you 
like to add anything to Mr. Smith’s evidence ?—With 
regard to the age of boys, I have read in the papers 
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that there was a great deal said about boys commenc- 
ing to work at 14 years of age. 

6754. The point is just this, that last year in the 
Act affecting textile factories only the age for full 
time was fixed at 14, with the condition, that if a child 
could pass a reasonable standard of education at 13 it 

might then go to work at full time ?—I think that 13 
is ‘quite old enough, in fact, I think that there are 
plenty of boys in our district who could very well 
begin to work at 12. 

6755. Under this Act, supposing that it was made 
general in that respect, any boy of 13 could work full 
time provided he could pass a moderate standard, and 
some witnesses have suggested the 4th Standard, 
which really only means good reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, but under the Act of 1874 there were two 
years allowed before. it came into operation, and I 
suppose if Parliament would give at least that amount 
of notice before extending it to other occupations so 
that the children might have time to get prepared, do 
you think that that would be fair ?—I think that 13 is 
quite old enough for them to commence work in our 
district; and as to youths, I think that 16 would be 
the proper age, instead of 18, at which legislative 
restriction should cease. 

6756. (To Mr. Pritchard?) Dé you corroborate the 
evidence which has been given by Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Knowles ?—I do. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Ecsrrt Dunamet Hamet, Esq, examined. 


6757. (Chairman.) What manufacture do you carry 
on?—T am a tape manufacturer, and represent the 
Bole Hall Mill Company, Tamworth. 

6758. You come under the Textile Acts ?—Yes. 

6759. Do you come representing others besides 
yourself ?—I can hardly say that I represent, although 
I have consulted with, Mr. Tolson’s manager, Mr. 
Tolson not being at home, and Mr. E. B. Hamel, of 
the firm of E. B. Hamel and Sons, my cousins. 

6760. What are the points to which you would like 
to address yourself ?—The first point that I would 
refer to is with regard to the certificates. ~The charge 
for the doctor’s certificate is a tax placed upon the 
special class of manufacturers for the benefit of the 
country at large, and ought therefore to be abolished, 
as there’is no more reason for the manufacturer to pay 
this than for him to defray the salary of the factory 
inspector. Under the Education Act I think the 
master’s certificate would be ample without the doctor’s 
aid at all, but if the Legislature still consider the 
latter course desirable, then I would suggest that 
the manufacturers be allowed to send the young 
persons with the books to the surgeon at his sur- 
gery hours to be passed there at a charge of 6d. 
only. per head. At the same time there may be locali- 
ties where there is no surgeon residing sufficiently 
near the mill for this course to be convenient, then the 
manager should be allowed to keep the first hand set 
on after the surgeon’s.visit one month before passing, 
other children would be set on meanwhile, and the 
average time of employment for unpassed hands would 
be about 14 days, which also gives the child an oppor- 
tunity of seeing if it likes the work. In this case the 
fee.might be approved at ls. the visit, and 6d. per 
head, but not more. The present Act relating to fees 
is ‘most unsatisfactory, and although the charges do 
not amount to a very heavy sum in the year they are 
vexatious and against business principles, One clause 
in this Act allows the recovery of the fees at 3d. per 
week for the hands, but I know of no instance where 
any manufacturer deprives the childrer of these pence 
out of their nominally small wages. The present cur- 
rent fees at Tamworth of 2s. 6d. a visit and 1s. per head 
a mile from the doctor’s, and 1s. visit and 1s. per head 
within this radius, are excessive. We have had to pay 
as much as 15s. to the surgeon for a single visit when he 
passed 14 hands, and quite recently 9s. for eight hands. 
I think also that the certificates should extend to any 
mill in the same employ. For instance, we have two 


mills about half a mile apart, and if we pass a hand in 
one we are obliged to go to the expense of another 
3s. 6d. to let the same girl go to the same work in the 
other mill. ] 

6761. What is your next point ?—-I would depre- 
cate any interference with the return to labour of 
women after their confinement. 

6762. Would-you consider that six weeks’ absence 
was quite sufficient ?—It is too much decidedly ; many 
females are quite fit for work in half that time, and itis a 
great hardship to deprive them of the means of getting a 
living ; let them. get a certificate at 6d. also from the 
appointed doctor to resume work when fit to do so, I 
have two women who are expecting their confinements 
almost immediately, and thinking that perhaps their 
evidence was worth more than mine, I put the question 
to them, and they said that one month was the proper 
time. 

6763. Do they think that to return to factory labour 
in less than one month is too soon ?—They say that 
one month is the proper time. I have had them back 
sooner than that very frequently. 

6764. Do they sometimes come back very soon ?— 
I have had them back in a joriniahh but I think 
that is too soon. 

6765. Do you discourage it in any way ?—We do 
not like them to come back until they are perfectly fit 
for work. We ask them whether they consider they 
are fit to come, and tell them to stop at home if they 


are not. 


6766. Supposing that it was thought necessary to 
require that women should not return for four weeks 
or something of that sort after confinement, would the 
employers have any difficulty in knowing who had 
been confined, and in preventing their coming back ? 
—Not at all. The foreman would know every day 
in the works who stopped away, and if they were or 
were not there at the proper time. 

6767. (O’Conor Don.) Are we to understand that 
you are in favour of some restriction upon the time at 
which women should return after their confinement ? 
—lI am in favour of no restriction, for I think that 
women are able to take care of themselves. 

6768. ( Chairman.) If they came back a fortnight 
after being confined, would not that show that they 
could not take care of themselves >—They feel equal to 
coming back or they would not do it. In the case of 

still-born children, for instance, there need be no re- 
striction upon them. 
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6769. Does not that give a great temptation to them 
to return to earn wages before they are fit to do so ?— 
That may be so. 

6770. (O’Conor Don.) Have any instances come 
under your notice in which women have been injuri- 
ously affected in their health by coming back too soon? 
—Not at all. I have never known an instance. 

6771. (Chairman.) But you yourself have occa- 
sionally dissuaded them from going to work too soon ? 
—No, I think not. I may say that if I found any 
hand attempting to come back too soon, I should 
inquire whether it was right that she should do so, 
but I do not remember any instance where I have 
been called upon to forbid her return. 

6772. Is there any other point that you wish to 
mention ?—Yes, another point is with regard to the 
holiday and Good Friday. 


6773. What have you to say with regard to Good 
Friday >—Good Friday is of no use to the hands, and 
they do not like forced play on that day. I would 
compel four days a year at times when the hands will 
benefit most by it, such holidays differing with the 
localities. In reading the Act I find that the four 
days are in excess of Good Friday and Christmas 
Day, so that it should be six days instead of four days. 
There are during the year certain popular holidays, 
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such as the statute fair, club days, and occasional 
extra demonstrations, excursions, &c. 

6774. I -suppose you give a holiday on Easter 
Monday ?—Not always, because if there is nothing 
going on in the town the hands say that they would 
rather not have it then, but at some time when there 
is something going on at which they can enjoy 
themselves. 

6775. You would approve of substituting another 
day ?—Yes; as the letter of the law compels us to 
give so many holidays. We should then be able to 
give them at suitable times. 

6776. (Mr. Knowles.) You can work if you choose 
on Easter Monday, can jyou not?—Yes; but we 
always find that one day’s holiday spoils the next day’s 
work. Thus, if Good Friday is given, Saturday is 
spoilt ; Easter Monday follows, which may be a holi- 
day, and the Tuesday after that is spoilt, so that Good 
Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday are broker 
days. 

6777. (Chairman.) Perhaps you would like to dis- 


pense with the surgeon altogether, if you had proof 


of birth ?—Yes; I think you may trust the manu- 
facturer in that case, for the manufacturer as a rule 
wants to get the most work he can out of the machi- 
nery, and will not put a sickly child to work if he 
can get a healthy one. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at West Bromwich, at half-past 12 o’clock. 
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Tuomas Know ies, Esq. 


| THE O’Conor Don- 


Joun H. Cuancr, EsqQ., examined, 


6778. (Chairman.) What is your business ?—Win- 
dow glass manufacturer, of the firm of Chance, 
Brothers, and Company, Spon Lane Works. 

6779. What number of women do you employ ?— 
About 70. 

6780. What number of young persons >—About 
850; that is, males. 

6781. You employ no half-timers ?—No half-timers ; 
they are not suitable to our trade. 

6782. Will you tell the Commission what hours the 
women work ?—They come at 8 in the morning, and 
leave at half-past 12, and: then they come again at 
half-past 1 and leave at 5. 

6783. Do they work on piece-work ?—Chiefly, not 
all; some are on day work, but we try to make them 
leaye about a quarter or half an hour before the men 
always, so as to avoid going out at the sametime. We 
do not employ any married women. 

6784. Do they always end work before 6 ?—Yes, 
they always end work before 6. 

6785. Are those hours sufficient for that part of the 
business >—Quite; they work, some of them, I may 
say, about 51 hours a week, and some of them 42, but 
the maximum is 51. 

6786. What hours do the lads work ?—It varies ; 
the lads in the warehouses work 54 hours ; they are 
on the nine-hours system, the same as the men, and 
the glass-house boys, as you are aware, work partly 
by night and partly by day ; we have special provisions 
in the Factory Act for them. 

6787. There are three modifications which are 
optional to glass works ; will you tell the Commission 
which of those you take advantage of >—We work so 


many turns, four turns a week, of about 10 hours or 
11 hours each in the case of the glass-makers. The 
outside would be 11 hours a turn, that is to say, 
they are on the works for that time; there is some 
part of the time in which they have their meals, but 
according to the Factory Act they are considered to 
be at work all the time that they are on the works. 

6788. Do they take their meals as they can ?—Yes, 
as they can. With the glass-makers there is a specified 
time; when they are half through their work they stop 
three quarters of an hour to get their meals. As they 
stand about it is not a very comfortable arrangement, 
but that is the only way we can manage it. We do 
not allow them to go outside the works during that 
time. 

6789. Then you are working under the second modi- 
fication, that the hours of work do not exceed 14 in 
four separate turns per week ?—Yes, that is so. 

6790. You have also another process, have you not ? 
—Then there is the flattening process where they work 

. by shifts ; they are supposed to be worked from 6 to 6, 
but then they have their meals out of that, and they 
do not really work more than 10} hours. 

6791. Are they working under the ordinary pre- 
visions of the Factory Act >—Excepting that they work 
at night every other week; but those who work at 
night are worked five shifts of 12 hours. Those who 
work at night work in the same way as the day people. 

6792. You are working under the second alterna- 
tive of the second modification, namely these words, 
‘“‘ or 12 hours in five separate turns” ?—Yes, they are 
allowed to work at night. 

6793. Your customs and processes may vary con- 
siderably from those of other glass works, I suppose ? 
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—Other glass works of the same description as our- 
selves work very much in the same way ; there may 
be, of course, a difference in the time, but they all 
work partly by night and partly by day. Flint glass, 
which is a distinct branch of the trade, I do not know 
anything about ; there are other works of the same kind 
as ours at St. Helen’s and Sunderland. 

6794. Do you ever have to work overtime in order 
to recover lost time ?—No, I may say not; we do 
work overtime in some of the departments of the work, 
but it is not with the intention of recovering lost time 
it is simply from a press of orders. 

6795. Is that in excess of the 60 hours a week ?— 
We never do it in any of the glass houses, we do not 
work overtime in that way; in the warehouses we do 
sometimes. 

6796. Do you ever work the boys overtime beyond 
60 hours a week ?—We have done by permission of 
the factory inspector. We always apply to him and 
we have it according to the letter of the law, but we 
do not like it ; 60 hours are quite enough. 

6797. Do you consider the two modifications at 
present allowed to the trade necessary ?—Yes, I think 
so; otherwise we should not be able to carry on glass- 
making without working at night and working at odd 
hours, and unless we have these allowances we should 
not be able to carry it on at all. Glass-making could 
not be carried on except by night and by day, for it is 
a continuous process and we are obliged to blow the 
glass when we are ready. I do not know whether 
the limits are too great. 

6798. Can you tell the Commissioners the precise 
kind of work in which those boys are employed at 
night >—Assisting the glass-makers generally, as they 
have to carry the pieces of glass after they are blown 
from the blowimg house into the warehouse. They 
carry the pipes when they have nothing on them; 
they never carry the pipes when they have anything 
on them, but just ‘the bare pipes, and they run 
errands. Part of their duty consists in going out to 
call the men to work, which occurs in the middle of 


‘the night sometimes. 


6799. They are not employed at all in the most 
laborious and hottest parts of the work ?—No, there 
are but few boys between 16 and 18 that have to go on 
the stages to assist in the hot work, but the majority 
of those young boys do not go on in the very hot part 
at all. i 

6800. Is there any point upon which you have 
reason to complain of the present law ?—No, I cannot 
say that there is. We have always worked very com- 
fortably under the Factory Act. We have tried to 
carry it out and in every way, and we have met with 
every courtesy on the part of the inspectors; we have 
always done very well. 

6801. Seeing that the present hours of the trade are 
nine hours a day, would a maximum of 10 hours a day 
or 564 hours in the week, provided you retained these 
modifications, be sufficient for you ?—Personally, I 
would rather go back to the 60 hours. 
stances we have been compelled to work 54 hours, but 
not by the Factory Act. 
60 hours in the Factory Act ; I do not think it is at 
all too much for the lads. 

6802. The object is to find a number of hours that 
will suit all kinds of trades and occupations, giving 
the modifications which the exigencies of trade may 
require ; but I understand from you that according to 
the custom of the trade you work considerably within 
the 564 hours ?—Yes, in the glass houses; I must 
make a distinction between the glass houses and the 
warehouses. We have a number of boys employed in 
the warehouses who work day work, and they work 
54 hours, but'if they went back to 60 I do not think 
it would be any harm tothem, and we should prefer it. 

6803. What would bring about that going back to 
60 hours?—-An agreement with the men. Three or 
four years ago when the trade was so.good all round 
the country, there was such a demand for labour that 
in conjunction with a number of other people there 


From circum-, 


I would rather keep to . 
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was a demand for 54 hours from those branches, and 
the boys had to follow, and we gave it to them, but we 
have some idea that we possibly might get it back 
again by and by. : 

6804. But the 54 hours rules a great portion of the 
whole of the hardware trades, does it not ?—Yes, it 
does ; we are not at all exceptional. 

6805. (Mr. Knowles.) It came about by the force 
of circumstances such as you have described ?>—Yes ; 
and it may be got back again. 

6806. If the trade should grow slack and the wages 
come down it is not improbable that they may go back 
to 60 hours?—That is my impression. I should 
like to mention that there is some talk in the textile 
trades that they may not employ boys now under 14, 
excepting as half-timers, and there was a talk of 
applying that to our trade. I wish to say that that 
would seriously inconvenience us. 
difficulty in getting boys as it is. 

6807. (Chairman.) That is so with the qualification 
that a boy may be employed at 13 just now, and can 
be still after the lst of January next, provided that 


he passes a moderate educational standard ?—Yes, I - 


understand so. 
6808. Do you think that ‘there would be any objec- 


-tion if due notice were given for several years, so that 


the schools may be in full operation, if a certain 
moderate educational standard were required of boys 
of 13?—My own opinion is against it at present. I 
think there would be a difficulty, and also I think that 
the boys are quite sufficiently established in health and 
frame at 13 to do the work, and it is very hard upon 
the parents to keep them out. You say that they will 
have a chance by increased education of getting up to 
it, and of course that is very desirable. 

6809. If the schools which are being estabiished all 
over the country are to be of any use, would it be too 


much to ask that boys of 13 years of age should be | / 
able to read, write, and vypher fairly ?—No; I think 


they will work up to that in a few years, but it is not 
to be done suddenly. 

6810. That is to say, they would require some time ? 
—Yes, four or five years, at least that is my notion, 

6811. The due time being conceded, would it be any 
harm, or will it not be for the benefit of the community 
that such a moderate educational standard should be 
required as some result of all the public expenditure 
upon schools ?—Yes, I think so. In that case they 
would be allowed to employ them at 13, provided they 
passed the standard. That has not been applied to us 
at present, but only to the textile factories. 

6812. Is there anything else which you would like 
to add to your evidence ?—I think not. As I said 
before, we are doing very well under the Factory Act. 

6813. What is your opinion as to the assimilation of 
the Factory and the Workshops Acts ?—I think it is 
most important that the Workshops Act should be 
assimilated to the Factory Act. I think it is unfair 
now, because according to the present working the 
workshops are let off in some ways that they ought 
not to be. 

6814. (Mr. Knowles.) But you would wish that 
there should be modifications in certain trades, such 
as suggested in the glass trade ?>—Yes, I think if they 
were-assimilated to the Factory Act it would be fair to 
all parties. I think that is the feeling of the manu- 
facturers generally, and’also of others, I think. 

6815. (Chairman.) That is the result of your ob- 
servations in a public capacity ?—Yes. 

6816. May I ask particularly in what capacity ?—1 
have been upon the local board here, and upon the 
board of the hospital, and in various ways it comes 
before me in committees in which the health of the 
people is concerned. I think that workshops seem to 
be allowed certain liberties which factories are not, 
and which it would be well should be curtailed. I 
think according to the Workshops Act they are not 
curtailed in the same kind of way. I have heard my 
brother manufacturers speak of works next door to 
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themselves being allowed to work in a very different 
way to themselves. 

6817. (O’ Conor Don.) You do not speak from your 
own examination or experience of the effect of the 
Acts with respect to the people who are employed in 
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workshops ?—No, I should not like to speak definitely 

as to that. 

_ 6818. You are a factory owner yourself ?—Yes. 
6819. And you have no workshop ?—No, I have no 

workshop. 


The witness withdrew. 


W. E. Caance, Esq., examined. 


6820. (Chairman.) Will you state to the Commis- 
sion to what firm you belong ?—I am proprietor of 
my own works; the name of my firm is William E. 
Chance and Company, but I have no partner; I amin 
the same sort of business as my cousin John, who has 
just given evidence. 

6821. Could you describe in your own words the 
nature of your business?—Coloured sheet glass and 
glass shade maker. 

6822. Will you tell the Commission, if you please, 
what number of women you employ ?—None. 

6823. And what number of young persons ?—12, 
that is all. 

6824. Do you employ any half-timers >—No. 

6825. Under what rule of the Act of 1867 do you 
work those young persons ?—I may say that I work 
in precisely the same way as Messrs. Chance and Com- 
pany, and therefore it would be either the five shifts 
of 12 hours, or, I think, six shifts of 10; but we melt 
in the same way, and work in precisely the same 
manner. ; 

6826. Would you agree with Mr. J. H. Chance that 
these three modifications are necessary to your trade ; 
that any number of hours in the week, not exceeding 
60, may be taken according to your requirements ; 
young persons’ work not to exceed 14 hours in four 
turns a week, or 12 hours in five turns, or 10 hours 
in six turns ?—That meets my case very well indeed. 

6827. Do you ever work for 10 hours in six turns ? 
—No; I only work five turns of 12 hours, or four turns 
of 11, or four turns of 10. Five turns of 12 hours are 
required in flattening, and four turns of 10 or 11 hours 
are required in blowing glass. It is melted four times 
a week, and then worked out; the melting is separated 
from the blowing, but the blowing comes after the 
melting, and the workmen only work four ‘times a 


week, and then the average of their time is from 10 to 
11 hours. I could not bind myself any nearer than 
that. The flattening of the glass in our works requires 
five shifts a week of 12 hours each. 

6828. Do you agree generally with your cousin’s 
evidence ?—Quite so. J might save the Commission 
the trouble of asking me questions, because I heard 
what he said, and I quite agree with it. It is really 
the same sort of business altogether, with this diffe- 
rence that I do not make what they make nor do they 
make what I make. ; 

6829. Have you anything further which you would 
like to say?—-I think not; the Factory Acts have 
always worked very well, that is to say, we have never 
had the slightest difficulty in the matter. 

6830. (O’ Conor Don.) You could not get on with- 
out those modifications ?—No. The difficulty is this. 
Foreigners work on*Sundays ; they melt their’ glass 
and get five meltings, and sometimes six in a week, 
by using small pots and different appliances, which 
could not be applied in this country, and the only 
way that we meet the difference in not being able to 
work on Sunday is, by having large pots, which only 
allow of a definite number of meltings in a week, 
namely, four at the outside. Itso happens that we 
cannot bring in five. I have been abroad more than 
once, and it is as clear to me as possible, that they 
have a great advantage in being able to utilise every 
hour in their working week of seven days. On 
Sundays they work and melt during the time that we 
are lying by and doing nothing, and they get the pull 
of us in that way. We meet it as well as we can by 
having larger crucibles, which take a greater amount 


of time in the process of melting. If we were to reduce’ 


the size of our pots we could not compete with them, 
so that it is a very serious matter to us. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun HaAmpron examined. 


6831. ( Chairman.) In what trade are you ?—I am 
manager of Messrs. John and Samuel Roberts, engi- 
neers, iron and brass founders, and water and gas tube 
manufacturers, Swan village, West Bromwich. 

6832. Is there any special point as to which you 
would like to give evidence to the Commission ?— We 
are largely engaged in the manufacture of gas and 
water pipes, and in connexion with that, our men 
work in sets of two men anda boy. The boys have 
usually been 14 years of age, but in consequence of 
the last Act our men cannot get done by the proper 
time, and they are obliged now to employ boys over 
18 years of age. By that means it has increased the 
cost very much to the men who take the work, piece- 
work. They cannot always get ‘the work done in the 
time to keep within the Act, and so we have boys at 
an advanced age. 

6833. What are your regular hours of work ?—The 
hours of work are from 6 to 5, but in connexion with 
the machinery, cupolas, in which we melt the iron 
and other things, there are sometimes, stoppages, which 
cause the work to go on sometimes till 7 o’clock. 

6834. At such times what length of overtime do 
you require to work ?—The Act allows us half-an- 
hour, but the consequence is that the men have to 
send home the boys at that time, and the men have to 
stop themselves and do the boys’ work. 

6835. Could you say how long they have to stop 
afterwards ¢—It varies. It would not occur more 
than perhaps once a week amongst the 30 or 40 sets 
that may be there, but they find it inconvenient. The 
_ men consider that boys from 16 to 18 should be placed 
36769. 


in the same condition as men are, and that the restric- 
tions between 16 and 18 should be removed so far as 
we are concerned. 

6836. The difficulty which you speak of only relates 
to boys above 16 ?—It relates to boys above 16. For 
our small pipes we used to have boys 12 years of age, 
and they could do the work. We consider that 12 
years of age is quite old enough for the boys to leave 
school and come to our work, because they are strong 
enough to do the work. We have numerous applica- 
tions from widows and parents for employment in that 
capacity, Boys can do it without any injury to them, 
that is the general impression. We wish them to 
commence at 12 years of age, and we wish the re- 
strictions removed from 16 to 18. Those are our two 
points. . 

6837. At present you get boys at 13 ?—We have 
very great difficulty in getting the boys at 13 through 
the boys’ labour being so restricted. 

6838. Or perhaps through the trade being brisk, 
and there being a large demand for boys at that age ? 
—Trade is slack now, but still we.cannot get boys to 
carry on the work ; two men are obliged to work to- 
gether where it would be a man and a boy, simply 
because they cannot get them. 

6839. Do not you employ any half-timers ?—No, I 
cannot use them in connexion with my work. 

6840. Why cannot you use them ?—Generally 
speaking our men begin at'6 in the morning, and the 
piece workmen would have done under ordinary cir- 
cumstances at 8, but there are times when if the meu 


do not come out in the morning, they do not start at 6, © 
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and as they work in sets, if one is away they do not 
start perhaps till 7 or half past, and then they say, it 
is no use going on, the inspector will be here, we can 


-only have a half day, we.will not go on at all. 


6841. Is not that from the men being unpunctual ?— 
Yes. In connexion with the pipe pits work,.there are 
17 men and boys in each pipe pit, and if one or two of 
those boys ‘are away at the commencement ‘the whole’ 
set has to wait till they are all gathered together. 
Sometimes instead of starting at 6, they do not, start 
until half-past 7... And many times the sets are playing 
altogether, because they say, “ We cannot go on, we 
“ cannot get done within the factory hours,” the main 
part of the pipe pit men would be over 16 years of age. 

6842. When they say that they cannot get on 
because the factory inspector would prevent their 
finishing, that is speaking of the boys that can only 
work half-time ?—No, I am speaking of ordinary 
boys. The difficulty of having half-timers would be 
that under ordinary circumstances our men would 
have done by between 4 and 5 o’clock, and you can 
hardly have a half-timer from 12 to 5, 

6843. Would it not meet your case if you had the 
power of working half-timers on alternate days, all 
day. If you had two sets of half-timers, one set 
working Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, and the 
other set Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday ?—No, I 
do not think it would. 

6844. Why not?—Boys in many cases are paid 
piece-work as well as the men, and the time is taken 
once a fortnight, and there would always be quarrelling 
as to the bad pipes; there would be a certain number 
of pipes counted up, and a boy would say, They were 
not made on the day that I was on. > * 

6845. Could not the pipes be counted daily ?—No, 
they have to be passed on to be tested; it is two or 
three days before they get round. 

6846. Is there any other practical difficulty about 
it ?—I do not see that there would be, but we should 
object to it altogether. 

6847. That would meet the particular case of not 


‘being able to carry out the process in the one day ? 


—Yes, having half-timers, alternate days all day 
would. 

6848. The Act of 1874 applying to textile factories 
has introduced that system where it is found con- 
venient, and that would to a certain extent supply 
the want of boys, would it not?—Yes, we have had 
no experience in that, we have not had any half- 
timers, but our impression is, that till they leave 
school they would be of no use to us. 

6849. (O’Conor Don.) Would you take advantage 
of such a privilege, if it were given you, of employing 
boys alternate days ?—They would: want two sets of 
clothes; and the poor would not have them. It-is diffe- 
rent from going into a cotton factory. The clothes 
which they wear at school would not do for them in 
the foundries, although they would do in some fac- 
tories. That would’ be an objection as far as half- 
timers are concerned. 


6850. (Chairman.) What wages can boys earn in 


your work ?—Boys at 13 years of age used to have 


about 7s. a week ; they are giving now boys of 14 to 16 


about 2s. 3d. a day. 

6851. It would be very good wages for a half-timer 
to come and earn 6s. or 7s. for working three days ; a 
boy of 14 to 16 can earn 15s. a week working full 
time ?—But they will hardly ever work on Mondays. 

6852. The difficulty seems to come more from the 
unpunctuality of the men in the morning, and their 
habit of working overtime, than from the law ?—The 
days that we can get the men to work we are restricted 
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on every hand. On Saturday the men will not go on. 
Wherever they have piece-work they will go on and 
do a full day’s work, but we close our works at’ 2, and 
the men often cannot get their work done at that time at 
all, but then as they send the lads away, they only like 
to go about half-time on Saturday. Though we always 
strive to close our works at 2, we certainly should con- 


sider it to be to our advantage if we could keep on 


till 4 for those men who have not done, if we were not 
under peualties. : Peet) 

6853. Even if they have begun an hour or two later 
in the morning ?—On Saturday morning they always _ 
begin early. a ‘oa 

6854. (Mr. Knowles.) How many hours a week do 
they work ?—Our ordinary hours are 54, but most. of 
the men work piece-work ; very few of our men, ex- 
cept labourers, are on more than 45 or 46. Our pipe 
moulders and general moulders may be there, and 
their time may be reckoned as 54 hours, but they do 
not work that. 

6855. How long do young persons between 13 and 
18 work ?—They have to work the same hours as the © 
men; then, you will remember they would leave 
between 3,and 4 o’clock, and the boys go with them 
at the same time, but the boys are wanted the. last 
half hour more than any other part of the day.. They 
have to put their cores in for the pipes that they haye 
to make the next day. It is simply just turning a 
spindle while a man puts a band on and makes the 
core. ‘ 

6856. But those boys can work 564 hours a week 
now ?—Yes, but they must not do the two and a half 
hours. It has been the case sometimes that we wanted 
two and a half hours one day, and if we insist. upon 
their going on they say we can only do so and so. _.., 

6857. You do not work at night. at all ?—No, we do 
not. I may say that we have an objection to the 
Good Friday holiday, Our works have always gone 
on on Good Friday;~and the men insist, now upon 
going on-on--Good Friday, and to carry them on we 
have had to employ men at 3s. 6d. or 4s. to do. boys’ 
work which costs 1s. 6d. or 2s.6d. They always take 
three days at Easter, and we think that, their haying 
Good Friday ought to, be left as a matter of. option, 
because Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in Haster 
is a general holiday throughout this district. If. they 
play on Friday they play on Saturday as well, and that 
makes five days’ play instead of three. 

6858. (Mr. Knowles.) Is it not likely to cure itselt 
by the men working more regularly at the beginning 
of the week on Monday, and working five full days 
and Saturday half the day ?—When the: hours of 
labour were reduced to 54, our men agreed to work 
on Mondays if we would consent to them leaving at 
2 on Saturday; but we: find more difficulty in getting 
them to work on Monday than before the alteration, 
in fact. as wages. have been advanced less time has 
been made. 

6859. (O’ Conor Don.) Have you had to increase 
the amount paid for piece-work since those restrictions 
were placed upon the boys ?—We have increased in 
some departments to the amount of 60 per centi’ © 

6860. Then, in fact, it is not the men who have 
lost by the want of boys, but the firm ?—The men 
lose in some departments. Some departments have 
only-increased about 25 per cent., but the great loss 
by the men nowis, that they cannot get boys, and that 
there are many.of our sets now working level handed 
because they cannot get boys that they could do with 
at 12 years of age. We have many apply for work at 
12, and the doctor would pass them as fully competent 
to do the work. . 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. FREDERICK TALBOT examined. 


6861. (Chairman.) You are master of the schools. 
attached to the glass works of the Messrs. Chance’s, . 


I think ?—Yes. 
6862. How many children attend those schools ?— 
About 550 daily. 


6863. Have you any children attending school half- 
time ?—None. ¢ ye come 

6864. The half-time system doés not seem to have 
been much followed in this place ?—I do not know at 
all. We have had a few boys who have gone from 
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our schools, but.we do all we can to. preyent. it in 
the school... We use all legitimate means to pre- 
vent them going to work before the age of 13, if 
posible Secsy ge sa YH 1D OY 

6865. There seems to be a great want of juvenile 
labour here ?—Yes, there is. ote aris 

6866. The Factory Act of 1874 provided a means 
by which the exigencies of certain. trades might be 
met, by the half-timers working and attending school 
on alternate days ; do you think that that would be 
preferable to the system of attending school'on alter- 
nate weeks, morning and evening ?—I hardly know. 

There is this advantage about it, that the boy gets'a 
whole day’s course of instruction, which of course is a 
very good thing, instead of a half day, but if he goes 
one week mornings and one week afternoons, that 
question is met. 

6867. You do not absolutely refuse to take half- 
timers ?-— We have not room, and so long as we 
have not room we consider we have a fair right to 

‘refuse. 

~ 6868. Have you a school board ?—Yes, at Har- 
borne, of which Smethwick is a part, and West Brom- 
wich; both parishes have school boards. é 
_ 6869. They will shortly have sufficient. schools, to 
take all kinds of children, will they not ?—Yes, they 
are building fast now. Sif 

6870, Were there any points which you proposed 
specially to speak of ?—I mentioned two or three 
points to Mr. Blenkinsopp the other day;.one of® 
them was with respect to the certificate of age. 

6871. And with regard to that, what would you 
say ?—What I should prefer, as a matter of justice to 
the children, and to the parents, and to everybody, in 
fact, is, that the registrar’s certificate should. be always 
‘required before a child is employed full time. 

6872. Would not it be desirable before a child is 
admitted to work at all ?—I think it would, but I have 
_ never considered that point. 

6873. It would lead to greater regularity, and it 
would relieve both the employer and the schoolmaster 
_ from trouble ?—It would ; I will not say from trouble, 

because that we take now. We know that some boys 

go from school to work at full time who are under the 
‘age of 13. I have looked at the registers of the past 
year this morning with that view, and I find 14 boys 
went from our school and got work at full time 
‘who were under 13; we are pretty sure about 13 of 
them, but as to the 14th we could not be quite so 
sure, : 

6874. What is the next point which you wish to 
speak about >—That was one point which I happened 
to mention. Another point was with respect to glass- 
house boys receiving some measure of: instruction 
after they go to work full time. They have a quantity 
of leisure which they now misemploy for the most part, 

_ and what I thought might be possible in any future 
legislation was that all boys who worked only a 
minimum number of hours a day, or, say for 30 hours 
es week, should attend school a certain number of 
ours, say 10 hours per week. rj 
. 6875. You see the tendency of legislation. now is to 
insure, as far as possible, good rudimentary instruc- 
_ tion in the earlier ages, and then continued instruction 
while the children are at work for half their time, and 
as an inducement to regularity and attention they 
propose that they may go. to full work at 13 instead 
of 14, on condition of their passing an, educational 
standard, but there has been no requirement to attend 
school after that time ?—No, I understand not.. 

6876. Would you think that it would meet the 
matter by giving greater encouragement to night 
‘schools ?—If that was done upon what? 'The-Revised 
_ Code of 1875: seems to give the precise measure of 
attention to night school, which we want ; night schools 
have been exceedingly valuable throughout South Staf- 
fordshire as.a supplementary means of education, but 
they have been going down of late ‘years owing to the 
strict requirements of the Government, but now’ that 


-school and seek further: instruction. 
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see night schools much more general, but stili you 
cannot apply compulsion to nght schools. 

_ 6877. You see that glassworks are almost unique 
in the permission to work boys at night; it would be 
rather difficult to make a special law to make them 


attend at school because they were working certain 
nights in the week ?—Yes, it might be a question 
worth further consideration. 


6878. Perhaps by giving indirect encouragement’ by 
aiding night schools more you may accomplish the 
same end ?—Yes, you may. It is an important point. 
The only other point was with respect to the standard 
which a boy should arrive at before going to any work 
at all. 

6879. What would be your opinion as to the standard 
which might be exacted from a boy at 10 years of 
age ?—Presuming that that is the lowest age at. which 
a boy can work for the future, I should think it should 
certainly not be lower than the 3rd standard. 

6880.* And what should be required at 13 ?-—At 13 
I should think we ought to require the 5th, the 4th as 
the lowest point. 

6881. You might make it perhaps the 4th for a 
while, and afterwards raise it to the 5th ?—Yes. 

6882. What length of notice do you think would be 
required to be given before such a provision came into 
force?—It ought not to be very long; still it would 
have to be some time, perhaps two years. That would 
bring boys up from 9 to 11. Two years ought to be 
sufficient. The educational effects would be most 
valuable; there is no doubt about that. Ifa boy once 
got past a certain point he would go into a night 
But I find that 
out of probably 1,000 boys that I may have had during 
the last six or seven years in night schools, the great 
ditficulty has been in-retaining those who are below the 
8rd Standard. They will not go through the mechanical 
drudgery of learning what is required, but those who 
have passed the 3rd or higher Standards are more 
regular and attentive in every respect. 

6883. Are the compulsory clauses adopted in this 
district >—They are in this parish of West Bromwich, 
but not in Harborne—Harborne is a newer board by 


‘two years than West Bromwich. 


6884. Was the educational condition of the district 
bad until lately ?—.We consider it rather bad now, but 
it is better, it is improving vastly, still it is bad. Of 
course we shall see great changes now with compulsion, 
‘but inorder to see the full effect we ought to have 
‘compulsion universal. 


- 6885. Do you see your way to any compulsion 
‘without the intervention ofa school board ?—One 


would think so with the machinery that we have 
already existing. I have not considered the question 
at all, but I saw a suggestion made the other day that 
a school officer should be elected at the annual vestry. 
meeting, or that the overseers in some cases should 
have the power to appoint such an officer. In country 


‘parishes I‘should think that the overseers would be a 


proper authority for the purpose. 

6886. Has your experience chiefly been in the manu- 
facturing districts >—Yes, for 33 years, since I came 
to Birmingham first. - I have been here 30 years 
in this district, in the adjoining parish. |The only 


other point that I wish to mention is with regard to 


the surgeon’s certificate, and I speak strongly upon 
that point. We have not found it effective for pre- 
venting boys going to work under age. 

6887. Have you seen anything of an irregular 
practice of different certifying surgeons, the one 
‘admitting children easily, and the other refusing 
them ?—Yes, we have seen that. We could produce, 
if necessary, a considerable body of evidence upon that 
very point. Some surgeons are very easy, but it really 
is an important point. 

6888. The birth certificate you think would be much 
‘more satisfactory ?—Much more satisfactory. In fact 


‘T think it is the only thing that we should rely upon. 
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You might have the surgeon’s certificate as to the 
state of health and as to the physical ability or in- 


-ability to take work. In the case of boys going to 


work in factories in which considerable physical 
strength is necessary, such as iron and glass works, 
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it might be well to insist upon a minimum weight, 
height, and girth round the chest. I have examined 
14 boys of 18 years of age this morning, and I find 
that with two exceptions they were a very fair average 
in size and weight. 


The witness withdrew. 


Masor JAMes WALKER and J. B. Sronz, Esq., examined. 


6889. (Chairman, to Major Walker.) Are you 
chairman of the Midland Association of Flint Glass 
Manufacturers ?—Yes. 

6890: (To Mr. Stone.) Are you the secretary of 
that association ?>—Yes. 

6891. Of what firm are you a member ?—Stone, 
Fawdry, and Stone, of Birmingham. ‘ , 

6892. (Lo Major Walker.) Are you in any trade 
yourself ?-—Yes, I am senior partner in the firm of 
William Walker and Sons of Stourbridge. 

6898. (Lo Mr. Stone.) You are particularly con- 
cerned in the manufacture of flint glass, are you not ? 
—yYes, and other kinds of glass also, I may state 
that we have had a meeting of the trade, and we really 
speak on behalf of the trade, so far as this district is 
concerned. 

(Major Watker.) We represent an association 
which includes every house in the Stourbridge district 
except one, and that is on acount of a bankruptey 
which has occurred in that firm. I was one of the 
deputation that waited upon Mr. Walpole at the time 
the 1867 Act was passed, in order to represent the 
peculiar conditions of the trade to which we belong. 

6894. (Lo Major Walker.) Willyou tell us whether 
in your trade young persons are largely employed ?— 
nes: 

6895. Isit the practice to employ boys below the 
age of 13 at all p—Certainly not. 


6896. Do you not employ any half-timers ?>—In the 


glass manufactory we cannot employ them, we cannot 
use them. ’ 

6897. In what processes of the flint glass trade are 
boys above 13 employed ?—In the making and in the 
cutting. 

6898. That is to say, when you say making, that 
is melting >—Yes, blowing, that is the technical 
term, ¢ 
6899. In fact-similar to the process of making 


_ window glass —To a certain extent it is. 


6900. Under which of the alternatives of the modi- 
fication made for your trade do you usually work ; do 
you work above 14 hours in four separate turns, or 12 
hours in five separate turns, or 10 hours in six sepa- 
rate turns ?—The universal practice is to work alter- 
nately six hour turns; nominally they are six hours, 
but the real time they work is not above five hours, 
still it is nominally divided into six hour turns. 

6901. What interval is. there between those six 
hour turns ?—Six hours on and six hours off. 

6902. Not exceeding 60 hours a week ?—54 is the 

maximum; 48. hours as a rule I should think is about 
the time that they work. In order to flux the metal 
to get it into working order, it takes either from 
Friday night until Monday morning or from Saturday 
night until Tuesday morning. The result is that a 
young person, everybody in fact in the manufacture 
of glass, has one day’s holiday certain in the week, 
and as a rule they have more than one day’s_ holi- 
day. 
6903. But with the exception of the holiday they 
work every alternate six hours ?—Yes, every alter- 
nate six hours. That was an exception made on 
behalf of this trade in consequence of the peculiarities 
of the conduct of the manufacture. 

6904, Do you consider that the modifications at 
present allowed to the glass trade are necessary for it ? 
—Undoubtedly they are. 

6905. In their entirety ?—Yes, quite so. 

6906, Is there any point to which you desire to 
speak particularly >—I think that you have rather 
anticipated the several points which I thought of 
mentioning, one of which was to continue those ex- 


emptions, for without them I feel certain that the 


trade could not be conducted. One reason of our — 
coming before you was because we really approve of | 


the Factory Act to begin with, and,we approve of the - 


limitation of hours of working children and young 
persons, but we would wish to impress upon the 
Commission the desirability of not turning the screw 
too hard. Of course the good that is done by a 
moderate Act might be counteracted by one which is 
too stringent. With regard to working all night, if 
we were prevented from working young persons at 
night, it would simply annihilate the trade, because 
no young persons could hereafter be taught that 
trade. The trade is one requiring not strong manual 
labour but skill. And we find from experience that 
this six hours turn of work, is very much more bene- 
ficial to the employer and the employed than working 
a whole long day through, that they can fix their 
attention much better on the work for the shorter 
time, and do the work very much better than if they 
worked the whole day through. 

6907. Why is it better for the persons employed 
that they should work six hours on and six hours off, 
than they should work according to the custom of 
many in your trade eight hours on and 32 hours off ? 
—Not in the flint glass trade. Our practice is the 
universal practice in our trade ; but as to this regula- 
tion, if the young persons could not be worked during 


the night, if they worked during part of any preceding - 


day, as a rule, they would only work 24 hours a week, 
which would not be sufficient to teach them that 
trade. ; 

6908. The point which is new to the Commission 
so far as our evidence goes, is, that it is the practice 
to work in alternate shifts six hours on and six hours 
off ; it does seem at first sight to me as if the amount 
of sleep that a boy could have during his interval of 
six hours was very short; if he worked his full six 
hours that would leave only something over five for 
his hours of sleep >—As I explained at the commence- 
ment they do not work their full six hours. 
nominally six hours, but they come after the time, and 
they leave off before the time. 


work in a very much shorter time than six hours as a 
rule. 

6909. Still you must take what the law allows as 
the measure of their work ?—Yes, certainly, 

6910. How many turns of six hours are worked by 
such boys in the week ?—Nine is the maximum, eight 
I should think is the average, 48 hours. 

6911. Will you explain a little more clearly how 
those six hours are taken; they begin at 1 on Monday 


morning, do they not ?—Take my own works; they 


It is . 


They, work. almost | 
invariably upon piece-work, and they can make their — 


would work from 6 to 12, not from 7 till1. We never — 


work on Monday. When I say never it is under very 
exceptional circumstances, perhaps in consequence of 


having a holiday at the end of the week instead of at — 


the beginning ; but as a rule we do not work oa 
Monday because a great many of the workmen will 


have the Monday, whether we give it them or’not, so ~ 
we commence on Tuesday in order that what are — 


termed the chairs may not be broken. They work in 
sets of four called a chair, and we prefer to commence 
work on Tuesday at 6 o’clock in the morning. {i 
6912. That set would come on in alternate hours of 
six hours until 1 on Saturday ?>—They would come on 
at 6, and if we worked all the time that we could pos- 
sibly work they would leave off at middle day on 
Saturday ; that would make nine turns of six hours, 


but in taking the average, eight turns would be what 


is usually made. 
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* 6918. Would the second turn be likely to work 
from 12 till 6 on Saturday afternoon ?—No; it is in 
this way : we make an arrangement with them that 
the last two turns are what they call four hour turns. 
They get alittle bit of work beforehand during the 
week, which lightens their work on Saturday. We 
give them that privilege. 

6914. (Mr. Knowles.) Will you explain why could 
not you work as Messrs. Chance Brothers work, for 
12 hours' night and day alternately ?—The work in 
the flint glass trade, particularly in the Stcurbridge 
district, is of a very high class, requiring a great deal 
of very fixed attention; it is very delicate work, and 
we know this from experience, that when suppos- 
ing a man is away ill or anything, one man volunteers 
to do the work of the other man in his turn, the work 
of that turn over is not half as well made as it is in 
the other turn, because their attention flags ; they can- 
not keep up the fixed attention long enough in mak- 
ing the extra fine class of work. It is not laborious, 
but it requires fixed attention and delicate handling, 
and, as a rule, they cannot do it as well during a whole 
day’s work as they can during the shorter time that 
we work, namely, six hours or five hours, as the case 
may be, as a rule. 

6915. What is the next point which you wish to 
mention ?—The next thing which I have to speak 
about is that we find we have a great deal of competi- 
tion from the foreigners as far as prices are concerned, 
and we never hope to compete with them in price; 
but we beat them a long way in quality. . But in order 
to do that, it is necessary for us to have really good 
workmen. ‘This trade is a very peculiar one, and as 
regards the boys, of course we do not take them less 
than 18 ; but when we take them they have for the 
first two or three years to be doing nothing but taking 
the glasses on the end of a fork into the annealing 
ovens. It requires very considerable space of time 
after we take them into the factory for them to get 
' used to the handling of the tools before they can be 
apprenticed, and the result of that is that, as a rule, 
boys do not get to be apprenticed until they are 16 
years of age at least ; consequently they do not learn 
their trade until after they are 21. That is the difficulty 
‘that I suggest to the Commission, because I should like 
. to see it overcome in some way. It is very desirable 
that we should have apprentices apprenticed as near 
14 as we possibly can. But if they are not allowed to 
work, as I understand it was suggested that perhaps 
the age might be altered from 13 to 14, and that is 
why I mention this, it would increase our difficulty 
tentold. In consequence of not being able to appren- 
tice them until so late in life, we have great difficulty 
in getting the boys to come to the trade at all, because 

they like to be settled down before they get to be 16 
or 17 years of age. 

6916. Would it satisfy you sufficiently if you get 
them at 13 ?—I think it would be better if Parliament 
could see its way clear to fix 12 with an educational 
standard. 

6917. That would bea retrograde measure, would it 
not >—Yes. 

6918. And Parliament is not likely to do that ?—I 
should not like to press it. 

6919. You say that it would be better, but you are 
under no great difficulty if you are able to get them at 
13 ?>—We have experienced very much greater diffi- 
culty in getting boys ever since the age has been 
limited at all, but I quite approve'of the limitation of 

-age. In fact it has been a great relief to me, for I 
used to be worried by widows who had young children 
to take them when I would very much rather not. 
The Act of Parliament has given me, of course, a very 
sufficient answer to them now. 

6920. Are you aware that in the textile factories 
all that has been done is to require that if a boy is 
engaged at 138 he must pass a moderate educational 
standard ?—Yes, I am quite aware of that. From 
what I had heard I was afraid it was possible that the 
age might be changed from 13 to 14. If it were it 
would act most seriously to our disadvantage, because 
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we have not time now to train our men as they used 
to be trained, and I am certain that the young men 
that are coming on will not maintain the same supre- 
macy so far as quality is concerned in consequence of 
the shortness of time, for their education in the trade 
_as the race of men that now exists. é d 

6921. All that Parliament has done as regards the 
textile factories is to raise. the age to 14 where the 
child does not pass an educational standard, and it 
gave two years’ notice of that change ; it is not likely 
that it would deal more hardly with other trades, con- 
sidering how many small trades would be brought: in 
that would be likely to want some notice; but sup- 
posing that two or three years’ notice was given of a 
moderate educational standard being required of a boy 
coming to work at 13, and considering the extension 
of the schools, that would not be too much to expect, 
would it ?—That is more ‘a question for the school- 
master or the school inspector, I think. 

6922. It is you who raise the question and say that 
it would be hard upon you if boys were kept back till 
14; all that has been proposed in Parliament is that 
they should be kept back after due notice till they are 
14, if they could not pass some moderate educational 
standard. I ask you whether you would consider that 
a hardship ?—If it had the effect of putting off the 
engagement of a boy until he was 14 it would be a 
hardship undoubtedly. 

6923. Even if he could not read or write ?—That 
is almost an impossibility. 

6924. That is all that is proposed, that he should 
receive an ordinary education in reading, writing, and 
ciphering ?—I should certainly prefer that there was 
a standard. of some kind, providing it is not set so 
high as to be almost prohibitive. 

(Mr. Stone.) We had the question over in a com- 
mittee of the trade, in which this very point has 
been raised. We prefer having a standard, and we 
wish the standard reduced from 13 to 12 years, and 
to do away with the half-timers entirely. Half-timers 
would be of no use to us in the trade. We would 
abandon the right of having half-timers if we might 
have the 12 years of age and an educational standard. 

6925. It is quite right that Parliament should know 
through us that that is the opinion of your trade; at 
the same time you recognise that that is rather a fall- 
ing back from what has been the course of legislation ? 
—No, not quite, because we are supposed to have had 
an advantage in having half-timers, but experience has 
given us to understand that they are of no use what- 
ever. Supposing we kept half-timers from the age of 
10 till 13, they would then have done their preparatory 
work, so that they might begin real work at the age of 
“138. 

6926. In your trade half-timers, you say, would be 
useless ?—It is proved as a fact that half-timers are 
absolute failures, and excepting in one very remark- 
able instance, we have never had a case throughout 
the whole trade ;: and I believe that that man tried it 
under very peculiar circumstances, so that the trade 
is absolutely without the privilege of using half- 
timers. 

(Major Walker.) In consequence of our not being 
able to use half-timers at all we have the less chance 
of getting them when’ they come to the age of 13, be- 
cause they go as half-timers to some other trade, and 
they continue as full-timers at the trade where they 
have been half-timers, so that that rather increases our 
difficulty in getting them at 13. 

6927. (Mr. Knowles.) J understood you to say that 
you wish to have them at 12, so that they could learn 
the trade better and become better workmen ?—Yes. 

6928. Would they not learn the trade better if they 
were educated before they commenced working ?— 
Yes, certainly. I should be very sorry to interfere 
with their education in the slightest degree. 

6929. And they would learn the trade, would they 
not, in a less time?—No; our trade is peculiar in this 
way, that they have to be there two or three years to 
get used to handling the tools and various things 
before you can trust them to begin at the trade; in 
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fact they are rarely apprenticed under | the present 
regulations until they are 16 or 17, and) that is very, 
late, as the Commissioners. will admit, to pv egin an 


apprenticeship. 


6930. Do you pay them wages from tie commence- 
ment of their apprenticeship?—Yes, we pay them 
wages from the moment that they come ; the boys that 
we ‘speak of now would get. about 7s. a week in the 
nine turns directly they arrive... 

6981. What would a boy get at, 16 when he became 
an. apprentice ?),, 


(Mr. Stone.) It is a graduated scale ; it is not a 


very great. deal of difference from the time that, they 
are put on as boys. 

(Major, Walker.) That is the difficulty that. we 
have... For ,the first two or three years the manufac- 
turer, is at a, loss by an apprentice, and we would 
rather. not’ ‘have any apprentice at all, if it were not 
for the purpose of supplying the trade afterwards with 
workmen ; it would be a preferable thing to have all 
adults, and paying them extra wages. 

--6932. (O’Conor Don) What were the apace cir- 
cumstances under which you employed, I think you 
said, two half-timers ? , 

(Mr. Stone.) That was-a case at Tetbury which is 
a. semi-rural: district. , I may state to the Commission, 
that if ‘a. boy wasinot.at work, one quarter of the wages 
for the chair was to have been allowed for that  boy’s 
wages, so, that . they were perforce compelled to. get 
boys under any circumstances to ‘fill up that particular 
vacancy. | thas no-bearing upon the trade in mny 
wai 


break, for. meals or anything? 
(Major Walker.) They always have refreshment, 
-(Mr.. Stone.) The last Act of Parliament allows 
them to’ take, their meals within the glass house, and it 
is customary. for them to have lunch and tea, and so 
on, about the middle of their work. 

6934..(To Major . Walker.) Do they stop. work 
altogether ?—Yes, for a short time and they eat their 
meals, comfortably. 

6935. For about how long a they stop PIt would. 
amount to about half an hour I should say. 

6936.. (Chairman, to Mr. Stone.) Have you any- 
thing further to state ?—-Living in a more densely 
populated town, there are several points arising from 
the difficulty of getting boys, and therefore the same 
points which Major Walker has touched upon tell 
I should like in reply to 
your remark about the education which is given to the 
workmen enabling them to produce better work, to 
state that we. do not find from experience that the best 
educated workmen in the trade produce the best work. 
It is very curious that some of our very best workmen 
are most ignorant men. 

6937. Probably they have concentrated their atten- 
tion on their business ?—Yes, their education merely 
means the. trade. I have referred to the difficulty 
arising out of half-timers. We find in the town that the 
boys are very unsettled, they come in at the age of 12 
or 13, and our experience for the last year or two 
is that we cannot get any boys to ‘settle sufficiently 
long to fill up the vacancies that are necessary to 
supply our own works. ven at the present mo- 
ment. we have scarcely a boy on the place that has 
been with us a year, for they generally stay.a week 
and then they are off again somewhere else. From the 
very fact of our not being able to bring them in earlier 
to get accustomed to the work as formerly they get 
unsettled in their habits, and perhaps we get the worst 
class of -boys because the better ones are’ ‘absorbed in 
other trades. Ido not know how ‘that ‘is, but ours 
are so unsettled that if they stay a fortnight with us’ 
itis as much as they do, and it frequently happens 
that a lad might come on as a boy in the beginning of 
the week, and:*he comes the next week, and he sal 
that he does not intend to come any longer. 

6988. ( Chairman.) Do your’ present: observations 
point to a reduction of the age for full time children? 
—Yes, the market-is not ‘supplied’ with boys,:so far as! 


Wee i ‘ 
6933. Do. the. pee work six ees eltheaie any; 
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we are concerned, and we think that it is so because 


we cannot get them at an earlier age, they are absorbed. 
in other trades.. 1 was going to mention a fact for the 
purpose of illustrating what I say, We have for some 
years not only been favourable to the Factory Acts, 
but we have put them into somewhat extreme force in. 
the place by having a school in the manufactory, and 
having a certificated master, and forcing them to go_ 
to school up to the time that they were 18 years of 
age ; it. was part of the condition of employment that 
they. stayed at school. till that age, but we found the 
irregularity of the boys was such, and they changed 
so continually that the school has absolutely proved a 
failure from the boys not being sufficiently long with 
us even to reap the least possible advantage from the 
education. 

. 6989. Do you work. the same hours as Major 
Walker ?—Yes, 

6940. One can hardly wonder that boys who. are 
only six hours off work and are going on again after 
six hours do not go to school in the intermediate 
time ?—Our school was on Friday and Saturday; we 
do not. work the same as Major Walker works in 
Stourbridge. _We commence work on Monday always, 
and we work from 7 till 1, instead of Tuesday morn- 
ing as they do in Stourbridge, and therefore we have 
finished our work by Friday. If we were working 
nine turns we should finish on Friday night. But it 
is our usual custom, to work only till Thursday night, 
leaving us Friday and Saturday quite free, and on the 
Friday morning the boys went to school and on the 
Saturday morning also, and some portion of them on 
the Friday afternoon. If the boys had to work nine 
turns we always sent) them-to. the school away from 
their work under all circumstances, so that they had 
their schooling on the Friday. and Saturday, when 
they really had -had plenty of rest.. But I. may say 
that that was an absolute failure from the cause that 
I have indicated, . “~~ 

.6941.- 0’ Conor Don.) Had they schooling up to 
the age of 187+ Yes; every boy till he was 18 
years of age we insisted upon going to school, that is 
conforming to the Factory Act: relating to young 
persons. 

6942. (Chairman.) It might probably be the case 
with boys of 12 if you were allowed to take them on 
to work that there would be a difficulty also to keep 
them at school when they came on as whole timers ?— 
No; they would be more settled in their habits. I 
can tell you that we find the: great difficulty arising 
now with our apprentices in that when we have ap- 
prenticed them at so late an age their irregular habits 
before hand make them. really never complete a full 
week’s work, and that is one of our greatest troubles 
in having apprentices. Perhaps we could make them 
work by bringing ‘them before the magistrates, but 
that is, of course, a most distasteful thing. 

6943. ( Chairman.) 'The Commission are of opinion 
that it.is of no use for them to receive evidence in 
favour of reducing the age of full-timers below 138, be- 
cause itis certain that Parliament will not retrace its: 
steps in that particular ?—Not if we concede the half 
time ? 

6944. On no ground whatever. It is entirely in 
your option to take half-timers or not. Parliament 
has passed the Act of 1874, and this Commission is 
appointed to inquire how far other trades and oceupa- 
tions may be levelled up to that Act, and to propose 
to us that we should recommend to Parliament that 
the age of full-time children in such labour as glass- 
works should be reduced to 12, I think we must say it 
is impossible, and only waste of time ?—I quite under- 
stand.. Our proposition was, of course, as you. will 
clearly understand, that ta should be able to pass an 
educational standard. 

6945. The glass trade are on their defence to defend 
the immense exemption which they have already im 
the case of working boys of 18 all night. We receive 
that testimony, and we have very strong corroborative 
evidence as to the result of these modifications ; but I 
venture to think that. you should be thankful for those 
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exemptions. Is there any further point which you 
wish to bring before us?—The only other point that 
I would refer to is as to retaining our present position 
as to the night work. Working with fuil chairs, we 
“require four men, two younger ones and one youth, 
and the fourth is a boy that has 10 carry the work 
from the workman.the moment it is finished into the 
annealing department, and this boy being away is much, 
more important than appears by the mere’ statement 
that a boy is away, for the work of the other workmen 
is very seriously affected by the boy being away. In 
the one instance that I gave just now the estimate that 
it was equal to one-fourth of the whole chair, is very 
exceptional. ‘Therefore, supposing we had no power 
of working through the night, we should absolutely 
require to have men labour merely to carry. | 
6946. That we completely understand from the 
evidence which you have already given. Is that all 
that you wish to state?—There is no other ‘point we 
think necessary to trouble the Commission with. 
(Major Walker.) 1 feel myself that. it would be a 
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retrograde movement’ to go below 18, and personally 
I do not wish it; but I do wish to put‘ before the 


‘Commission most strongly that if you raisé the age to 


14 you will increase our difficulties so much that we 
should not be able to make good workmen out of’ our 
young hands. 

6947. At the same time you recognise that what 
has been done in the textile factories is hardly to be so 
described ; but only requiring a moderate educational 
test after due notice at 13 ?—Yes, I quite understand 
that ; but our difficulty is lest the educational standard 
should be fixed so high that it would be prohibitive. 

6948. You must trust to your representatives in 
Parliament to see that the Government do not over- 
educate your people?—Yes ; the difficulty that we 
have to contend against is in consequence of our not 
being able to apprentice them until so late in life that 
we cannot teach them their trade, and if we do not 
have them till they are 14 we should be in utter 
despair, 


The witnesses withdrew, 


Mr. Georce Hucurs, Mr. Isaac Horton, and.Mr. JosepH SHAKESPEAR, examined. 


6949. (Chairman, to Mr. Hughes.) Are you all 
workers in mills and forges ?>—Yes. 

6950. You hire boys, do you not, to help you in 
your work ?—Yes. . 4 

6951. And therefore any interference with boy 
labour stops you ?P—Yes. re 

6952. You work day and night turns, do you not? 
—Yes. 

6953. And you are not allowed to have boys at 
night >—No, not under 13 years of age. ' 

6954, Why is it that you think there ought, to be a 
change in the law in that matter ?—We think it would 
be a great deal better if the age was lowered to/12.; it 
would be better for the country, better for the em- 
ployers, and better for all throughout, 

6955. You see that the legislation for many years 
past has been in favour of giving young people plenty 
of education, so that they should know something 

_ beyond their trade when they grow up, and with that 
view boys have been only allowed to be taken on at 
nine or 10 for half-time in order that they may go on 
with their schooling before they give it up altogether 
at 13 or 14; could you not employ boys for half-time ? 
—No, not in our business ; we could not manage with 
them at all, because our work is so irregular. We are 
sometimes two or three hours before we can get the 
iron to the proper heat, and also between the “heats.” 
We work by turns a night and a day; there are so 
many “heats” to a turn, and these “heats” come out 
irregularly. Ifthe boys were to go out at 9 and come 
back at 12 o’clock, three. parts of the work would be 
done. 

6956. Could not you work on what’ they call the 
alternate day system, the boys working one day all 
day and all the next day off ?—No, I do not see how 
we could do it ; it would require a double set of boys, 
and it would be impossible to get a double set of boys ; 
we cannot get a single set now; Iam ever so many 
short to-day. 

(Mr. Horton.) I am short myself, and it keeps one 
half of my work at a standstill. 

6957. How many boys do you employ ?—About 
22.1.1). 

6958. How many men-do. you employ ?—Six. 

_ 6959. You are at the head of your branch of work, 

are you not >—Yes. 

6960. What is that ?—Rolling. 

6961. (To Mr. Hughes.) You think that boys 
should be allowed to work full time at 12 >—Yes. 

6962. How many hours would a boy be on ?—There 
is a difference between my department and Mr. Hor- 
ton’s. “His boys will be working all the time, when 
mine would have some time between the: heats. 

(Mr. Horton.) My ‘boys will be working from 
seven to eight-hours a day. 


(Mr. Shakespear.) The greatest difficulty in getting 
a double set of boys is, that you are not allowed to 
work at nights boys under 13. I think we might be 
able to get a double set if the age were lowered. 

6963. (O’ Conor Don, to Mr. Hughes.) Why is 


‘your work so much lighter as you say it is? 


(Mr. Hughes.) Mine is a large mill, te. a mill 
where larger and heavier iron is rolled than in Horton’s 
mill. This iron takes longer to heat; therefore the 
boys have more time to rest between the “ heats.” In 
our mill there would be perhaps’ an hour between’ the 
“heats,” and they would be playing and running about 
then. 

6964. (Chairman.) I understand that in an iron 
mill some kinds of work are much lighter’ than others ? 
—Yes. “S 

6965. But boys are employed all through, are they 
not? . 

(Mr. Horton.) Yes; I think we should be able to 
get boys if we could be ‘allowed to have them at 12, 
and they would suit my sort of work a good deal 
better than they would at 14, because I could train 
them to it better. 

6966. If they do not begin to learn the work till 
late they never become good hands ?—No, you cannot 
bend them to it; you cannot drive it into them right 
off. 

(Mr. Shakespear.) A boy taken on at 13 is not so 
good as a boy that used to be taken on at 10. 

6967. Has the change of the law had any effect 
upon the trade ? 

(Mr. Horton.) Yes, I should think a good deal. 

(6968. (To Mr. Hughes.) As I understand it, you 
say that the Factory Act and the Act of 1867 having 
put the age up to 13 has had a bad effect upon the 
trade, do you think that fewer men have come into the 
trade since that time ? 

(Mr. Hughes.) Yes. 

“6969. Are good hands scarcer ?—Yes; they will not 
come into the iron trade now. 

6970. (O° Conor Don.) Is the trade good now ?—It 
is middling ; we have not all sufficient work. 

6971. ( Chairman.) Are you working short hours ? 
—Yes, short time ; we have not all regular work. 

' 6972. How is it that boys of 13 are so scarce just 
now, as we hear all round ?—I could not answer that 
question. 

6973. Do you think that the demand is greater than 
it used to ‘be P—Yes. 

6974. (Mr. Knowles.) Is it because that they are 
not allowed to work before the age of 13 that there are 


‘so many wanting them ? 


(Mr. Shakespear.) That has something to do with it, 
I dare say. 2 

6975. (Chairman.) I believe it is stated by your 
trade that it is better for a boy that has to stand the 
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heat of an iron mill to begin it early; is that the case 
do you think ? © coh 

(Mr. Hughes.) Yes. If he does not begin it early 
he will not begin it after; he is not initiated to it and 
he will run away from it. I began when I was nine 
years of age myself, and I have been better than 40 
years at it now, and I know a little bit about fire. : 

(Mr. Horton.) When we take them on first we train 
them to it gradually, so that when they become 13 or 
14 they can stand it just as well as we can ourselves. 

6976. May I ask you at what age did you begin ?— 
I should be about 10 years of age when I began. 

6977. (Mr. Knowles.) Is it very hot work for a 
boy? 

(Mr, Hughes.) No, not at first. ’ 

(Mr, Horton.) In my department it is as cool as 
being in here so far as the heat from the iron is con- 
cerned, because it is so small that you scarcely feel any 
heat arising from it, and it is very light work for them ; 
the biggest part of my work that I do when a piece of 
iron is run out of the furnace is not more than three 
pounds, and there are two lads to that piece of three 
pounds weight, so that it is not more than a pound 
and a half to each. 

6978. You think that it would act very prejudicially 
to you if they were restricted still further, and that 
they had to come to work only at 14?—That would 
stop me altogether; it would shut my department 
altogether unless the master would take it upon him- 
self, and that would be a great expense. 

6979. Do you work on your own account as an iron 
master, or do you only work for the master ?—We 
work under the master. 

6980. (Chairman.) Do you contract for your par- 
ticular branch of work with Mr. Dawes, or do you make 
a sub-contract under him, or do you work for wages ? 


_—I work by the ton. 


6981. (Mr. Knowles.) But you undertake the sole 
care of one mill ?—Yes. 

6982. And you employ your own boys ?—Yes. 

6983. And your own men too ?—Yes. It would 
never pay the masters, for the furnaces have to be 
fired at night to keep up the heat for the next day, 
and I have not boys to work the mill. I have not 
been working the mill at nights for some weeks, be- 
cause | cannot get a set of boys for night work, and 
it will not pay the masters to go on firing the furnaces 
while no work is done. 

6984, If the furnaces were not kept going for pud- 
dling the puddlers would be idle too ?—Yes. If the 
furnaces were going there would be something being 
got towards paying for the coals that were being burnt. 

6985. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you work at night P— 
Yes, when I can get boys. 

(Mr. Hughes.) We have night work every alternate 
week, 

(Mr. Shakespear.) In the forge department we are 
now paying from 15 to 16 per cent. higher wages for 
boys, and we cannot get them, all of which has to 
come out of the workmen’s pocket. They are not 


paid from the office, they are paid from the men that | 


undertake to find the boys, and I feel convinced that 
if the age is extended to 14 years the employers will 
be compelled.to take the responsibility for these boys 
and pay them themselves, because it will be impossible 
for the workmen to do it. E 

6986. (Chairman.) A very general idea seems to 
have gone out that it is intended to raise the age of 
boys for full time to 14. What has been done in the 
textile factories is this, that if they are employed at 
13 they have to pass an examination in common educa- 
tion, such as reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 
before that law came into force there were two or 
three years’ notice given ; in fact it has not come into 
force yet, it having been only passed in 1874, and that 
is all that is proposed. ; 

(Mr. Hughes.) I think it would be a good thing to 
make the schoolmasters do a little bit of their duty. 
I do not think that the schoolmasters have done their 
duty in former years. , 

6987. If a boy who has been to school for three or 
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four years has not learnt to read and write and cipher, 
his schooling must be of very little good ?—Exactly 


so. 

6988. (Mr. Knowles.) Have the parents done their 
duty by sending their children to school, do you 
think ?—Yes, I believe the majority of them haye, 
but then it is no use sending a boy to school, and to 
keep the boy there. If he is a good boy and wants 
to get on, he is put into a certain class, and [he fis 
kept there, and it does not matter what inclination he 
has to go on, he is kept there until he is a certain age, 
and I think that they ought to shift boys and let them 
goon. If a boy will learn, let him learn. 

6989, (Chairman.) There is one thing to be re- 
membered, that in the schools they cannot now push on 
a few smart scholars and make them show scholars, 
but the masters are paid so much per head for those 
that can pass the standards, and it will be in a year or 
twe the rule in all schools that if they cannot bring 
on the whole school together, they will get less money. 
Would you approve of that ?—Yes, that would be a 
good thing. 

6990. (O’ Conor Don.) Have you anything to tell 
us about the state of education of the boys that you 
employ ; are they able to read and write as a rule >— 
Many of them, but not the majority, I think. 

(Mr. Shakespear.) 'The majority of the boys in the 
forges are very deficient in education. 

6991. They would not at the age of 13 be able to 
pass any great test of examination ?—That would be 
owing in a great measure to the parents. 

6992. As a fact, they would not ?—No, I think they 
could not. 

6998. (Chairman.) You say that it is owing to the 
parents ; if this new rule was extended to your works 
the parents would have a great motive for sending them 
regularly to school, because if they went regularly to 
school they would be sure to pass at 18, and then they 
would get the benefit of their wages ?—Though there 
would be some inducement, many parents are too 
ignorant to be guided by it, and the boys would still 
go to work somewhere. 

6994, (Mr. Knowles.) They would not be able to go 
anywhere with the chance of work except under similar 
conditions. 4 

(Mr. Shakespear.) It is done now; there are 
boys at the Bromford works that will go away from 
Bromford and get employment in Oldbury where there 
is no school board, and in consequence of that we lose 
them, ze., the boys, because when they go there they 
will remain. No matter whether they are below the 
age of 18 years or not; they will stop there if one 
will give them a penny a day more, and that keeps 
them. 

( Chairman.) Just now it is very true, but I think 
there is no doubt that in a year or two more it will be 
put a stop to ina great degree. ‘ 

(Mr. Hughes.) We want the boys now, and in a year 
or two very likely we shall be out of the trade. I do 
not wish to be in the iron trade another 40 years, I can 
assure you. 

( Chairman.) We will consider your case, and do the 
best we can for you. 

(Mr. Horton.) It affects us more so than it does the 
factories. me 
(Mr. Hughes.) I do not believe that there is any 

man affected more than what we have been. 

(Mr. Horton.) They can employ a boy at half-time if 
they get him ; but we cannot on account of the night 
work, so that it affects us more than it does factories, 
because we cannot employ boys until they are 13. I 
suppose it is on account of the night work. 

(Mr. Shakespear.) It is more oppressive to the 
iron trade than to any trade. 

( Chairman.) We quite see your case, and that it is 
a very strong one, 

(Mr. Hughes.) Yes, sir, and it affects us in other 
ways as well. We are not very good scholars, and we 
had not used to be in days gone by ; but I can tell when 
all my money is gone. Here is 30 per cent. I am 
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_ paying more to lads on purpose to keep the place going, 
and that is 32 per cent. off my wages. 

(Mr. Shakespear.) It is the same in the forge de- 
partment, there are the same reductions as in the mill 
department ; we are paying now from 50 to 674 per 
cent. higher wages to our boys, but what we get does 
not go up in proportion. . 

(Mr. Hughes.) It is the scarcity of boys that brings 
our wages down, we cannot get them; and if it is to 
come down any more the masters will have to take the 
responsibility of the boys, we cannot, take it. 

_ (Mr. Horton.) If we could have them at 12 and we 
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could get them to work, we could afford to stand a 
reduction according to what the masters put on us, 
because we could get more boys ; but we cannot stand 
it as it 1s. 

(Mr. Shakespear.) If you offer to reduce. their 


wages they yo into the factories, where they can work 


shorter hours thau in the iron works, and it is easier 
employment and no night work. 

(Mr, Hughes.) We should like to add, that many 
boys are so starved that they creep into the iron works 
at night in order to steal the suppers of the men and 
boys at work. 3 


The witnesses withdrew. 


‘Mr. Henry Buakemore and Mr. Joun MILLER examined, 


6995. (Chairman, to Mr. Blakemore.) Are you 


operatives :in rolling mills the same as. the last 


witnesses who were examined.?—Yes. 

6996. (Mr. Knowles.) Did you hear what 
said ?—Yes. 

6997. Is your case any different from theirs ?—No ; 
it is the same. 

6998. Do you agree generally with what they said ? 
—Yes. 

6999. Do you wish tosupplement their evidence by 
anything that you think would be important ?—No, I 
do not; we have been suffering for want of boys just 
as they said, and we cannot get them, and we are 
obliged to have men to do boys’ work. Boys of 12 
would suit us better than boys of 13 and 14. 


they 


(Mr. Miller.) They can do the work quicker, and 
are more active. 

7000, Particularly at this light wire iron and nail 
rods, and hoops.’ 1 suppose a boy can manipulate the 
iron much better than a man could ?—Yes, a great 
deal. There is not any hard work with us; but when 
we are short of one or two sometimes the place has to 
stand still, otherwise we have got to do their work 
and our own also. 

7001. ( Chairman.) We understand your case quite 
well, and we see that you are labouring under a hard- 
ship, and we will consider whether we can do anything 
for you. I presume we may just take your views as 
agreeing with those of the last witnesses >—Yes. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Jonn Vater and Mr. Henry WRIGHT examined. 


7002. (Chairman, to Mr. Vale.) What industry 
are you engaged in ?—We are nut and bolt forgers at 
Darlaston. 

7008. Have you anything special to state to the 
Commission ?—We have this much to say. The 
Factory Act of 1867 has been a great boon to the 
town of Darlaston, and. it has worked very satisfac- 
torily, because it has prevented the younger children 

‘ entirely from working. We have seen them working 
at such a young age as to be in petticoats. I saw that 
even five years ago, and it was at what we reckoned 
then very laborious employment ; but the Act has 
placed those children at school, and the same employ- 
ment now is done by lads, who are obliged under the 
Act to be at school as half-timers from 8 to 13. We 
find that the employers themselves as a rule do not 
care about being troubled with half-timers. They are 
chiefly at small shops, and those small shops do not 
work so much by the Factory Act as would be ad- 
visable. The Workshops Act is not half so stringent 
as the Factory Act, and we think it is rather unfair 
upon those that would wish to abide by the law, and 
to keep the children in their proper sphere, and to send 
them to school properly, and that it is not fair to the 
large manufacturers and the men employed in the 
large manufactories as it is to the smaller ones, because 
as it is the large manufacturers have to see that the 
children go to school at the proper hour and their 
proper times, and to get certificates from the school 
managers or the school teachers. On the other hand, 
the Workshops Act is not so stringent, and not being 
so stringent sometimes in those small places that were 
in the olden times very unhealthy shops, they take 
work out from the factory, and do it at home. I 
mean in small shops; not in their houses. So that 
you see they are not in the same position as a manu- 
tacturer is, and in ‘such cases as these the Act has 
been much evaded. 

7004. The Commission have had a great deal of 
evidence upon that point, showing that the longer 
hours within which the workshops may work enable 
them to work overtime, and to evade the intentions of 
the law in every sort of way. I would ask you whether 
in your trade the manufacturers give out work to the 
workshops to be done for them ?—Yes, they do, as a 
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matter of course, it being a custom of the trade; the 
Act falls more heavy, like, on the large manufacturers. 
7005. But you would say that the workshops should 
be put under the same law as the factories are ?>—Yes, 
exactly the same. It is the desire of our trade, the 
nut and bolt makers, in Darlaston. 
7006. How many are there in that trade ?—A little 
more than 600. ‘This does not ‘inelude boys and 
women. I could not say that there were 700, but 
I would say 600 or more. I would say that it is 
the desire of the chief, and I believe I am speaking 
truthfully that the bulk of them would desire to see 


the Factory Act as it stands and as it is applied to 


factories, extended to small shops and assimilated with 
the Workshops Act, so that we should be all under 
one law and under one system. 

7007. You approve yourself of children only coming 
on to work at a certain age and being half-timers up 
to a further age, and being made to go to school ?— 
Yes, we do. We would go thus far: the present Act 
says that eight years of age should be the time to in- 
troduce them as half-timers. 

7008. It is nine in the Factory Act ?—We find the 
clause very inconsistent. We would be quite willing 
and desirable that it should be increased to 10 for half- 
timers, because we think that under that age a child’s 
physical powers are not sufficieut to take to any kind 
of labour; but at the same time it may be training 
in such a manner mentally as to prepare it better tu 
take to this labour at 10 years of age, physically and 
mentally. They would have a better opportunity, we 
think. 

7009. Would you approve of a child being obliged 
to pass a moderate examination at-13 before it goes to 
work full time ?—That is a question which we should 
hardly be prepared to answer, and for this reason, that 
it depends a great deal upon the sharpness of the 
children. 

7010. I mean some examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, that any child of common abilities 
would fairly be expected to pass after being for five or 
six years at school ?—Yes, a fair standard, but I cannot 
at this present moment say what particular standard 
that may be. : 

7011. The Factory Act of 1874 affecting textile 
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factories provides for the education of all the children 
in those factories. ‘The Act of Parliament only says, 
“ that it is to be a standard to be fixed by the Com- 
“ mittee of Council,” who have an immense knowledge 
of what can be expected from children, and of course 
we assume that it would be something fair and mode- 
rate, and nothing that would be oppressive ?— Yes, that 
might do very well. 

7012. Do you think that your people would approve 
of it?-I do not. think that they would object to a 
fair standard, but as to what the standard should be 
T am not prepared to say, only that it is desirable; we 
desire education, you will understand, and we desire 
that all children should have a fair amount of educa- 
tion; but as I said before some children cannot take 
it as well as others, and we should think it very hard 
if some parents heavily burdened with, large families 
as some are, and widows with families without any 
bread for them, when those children probably may be 
physically strong enough to bring in some little some- 
thing towards supporting themselves, without going 
on to the expense of the ratepayers, that they should 
not be allowed to work. Perhaps as regards those 
children, one or two of them may be rather dull, and 
not able to pass the standard. That a question 
which we should hardly be prepared to go into, but 
we can safely leave that and rely upon the proper 
authorities. 

7013. It is very hard if you have been paying for 
your children going to school for five or six years if 
they cannot read, write, and cypher; there must be 
something wrong in a school system which will not 
teach them that ?—That is right ; I am only speaking 
of the exceptional abilities of children, I am not 
speaking about the school system at all. 

7014. (Mr. Knowles.) The alteration would go to 
this extent, it would keep a boy until he was:14 on 
half-time WV on the age of 14 we think would be 
detrimental to the trade § im general, both to.us, to the 
employers, and to the parents, for this reason, that 
the employers, that is the masters in our trade, are 
desirous that they should be at the proper age to be 
full timers, they do not care about being troubled 
with half-timers, they do not care about taking the 
responsibility of seeing that their school certificates 
are properly filled up, they do not care about being 
held open to the visits of the factory inspectors. 
They think that there is suspicion resting upon the 
factories, that they are not doing their proper duty; 
and they do not care about that being thrown upon 
their shoulders, but at the same time we find it difficult 
now with the age at 13 to obtain boys to do boys’ work 
in our trade. 
as nut and bolt makers, generally have boys to assist 
them such as I spoke of before, and they used to come 
at a very young age. I have seen them as I say 
even in petticoats, but now from eight or nine years 
of age (the Act says nine years of age) they can 
come, and of course if is not such hard work for a 


lad of nine years of age as it used to be to boys of: 


six who were put to the same employment. But 


now we are willing to say that it shall be 10, 7.e., to ° 


extend it to another year. With reference to the age 
of 14 it would work very detrimentally in our trade, 
and also in the trade of the town I think, in fact I 
believe I am speaking the opinion not only of our own 
trade, but of other trades in the town. 

7015. You do not do any night work in your trade, 
I believe ;—None at all. .Our hours of labour are 
from 6 till 5, that is the recognised system in our 
trade, and as regards the half-timers, we would wish 
to be assimilated in such a manner that if a child is 
employed half-time it shall be so arranged that a child 
should only be sent in the afternoon on alternate weeks. 
Under the present system a child may work in the 
mornings from 6 till half-past 8, then he goes to his 
breakfast, at 9 he returns, and he works till 1, that is 
about two-thirds of the time, because if he goes again 
at 2°o’clock, and he leaves work at 5, he has only just 
about three hours for school, so that he is only one- 
third the proper time at ‘school and two-thirds at work. 


For instance, the men who are employed | 
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7016. How would’ the alternate day system do for 
you ?—The alternate day system would not do so well 
as the alternate week system, which would be far 
preferable if they attended the same time, because in 
the case of large families some of the childrens in the 
household would be going one day and some another, 
on the alternate day system. Then if they were 
working alternate weeks they would have the benefit 
of the morning portion of the education one week, 


and they would also have the benefit every alternate 


week of the afternoon’s education. 

7017. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you both work in a fac- 
tory -—Yes. 

7018. As simple operatives, or have you men under 
you ’—We both have boys under us. 

7019. Do you employ them and pay them your- 
selves >—Yes. ; 

(Mr. Wright.) We rviski to state this: our occu- 
pation is as workmen. We are employed by the 
owner or occupier of the factory; we are simple 
operatives, but as operatives we are put on places. If 
we go to a factory to ask for a situation there is a 
place shown to us, and we take that place the same as 
any other man takes his job. Our employer gives us 
orders, and we manipulate | those orders, but to do so 
for our own convenience we employ one lad to one 
man to assist us. Those children are not, employed 
strictly by the employer, although I believe he is held 
responsible to the Government for them in the first 
instance ; but still: the men eraploy the children, and 
they are responsible to the employers for their. proper 
timé, and the men pay the children. 

7020. Do jyou employ any other men under you ? 

(Mr. Vale.) None at all. 

7021. Have you no children but children that are 
just working along with yourself ?—They just, work 
one child to one man, that is all their employment. 


(Mr. Wright. ) At times we do; we are making larger — 
work than what my friend does, x sometimes I have ~ 


to employ young men of 18 or 19 on the heavier work, 
and in order to do it properly you must have them to 
help you; but the difficulty with us is in getting 
boys; they must learn the trade ; you cannot pick one 
out of the street ; he must thoroughly be trained into 
the work or else he wastes a lot of our employers’ iron ; 
that is the great evil of our trade. Could we go and 
take boys out of the streets, we could easily get them. I 
might almost say that our boys are our masters, be- 
cause we cannot go on without a boy, and boy’ 8 Wages 
have risen over 100 per cent. from what. it was this 
time seven years ago. 

7022.. But have not your own wages risen at the 
same time ?—Nothing like that; in those CPaaS of 
work wages have risen from 20 to 30 per cent. ; but 
the boy has the most. 

7028. Do you employ any half-timers yourself ?— 
No; but I have a son that employs a half-timer. 

7024. In the same trade ?—Yes. 

7025, Does a half-timer attend school half the day 
every day ?—I am not prepared to say. I look at it 
in this light. I-see that he only works half-time. I 
do not consider that it is my province to,see that he 
attends school and to sce that he does what is right 
according to law. I think that the parents. ought to 
see to the child afterwards. There is one question 
which I should like to see cleared up, namely, which 
has the responsibility, the parent or the employer of a 
boy ? 

7026. I understand that both are responsible, be- 
cause both have got to do with him ?—I think it is 
rather hard in the case of half-timers upon the em- 
ployers, especially where they contract, that they 
should have the trouble to see whether a boy goes i9 
school or not half the day. 

7027. You do not have to see whether he goes to 
school, because you have got a certificate to say that 
he has been at school ; it would be too bad to say that 
you were to see that he went to school, but you are 
to see that he has got the schoolmaster’s certificate 
that he has been there ; that is all ?—It is Bek at all 
fair that we should have to do that. 
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‘7028. I understand from the inspector) that | the 
master would get the certificate, and would be fined 
if he kept him morning and afternoon, and the parent 
would be fined if he did not go to school ? 

(Mr. Vale.) I go to that expense myself. I 
have one lad that works half time, and I go to the 


trouble to keep a book, and I have that signed by the 


schoolmaster for my ‘own security. 

7029. You perceive that if the boys are’ to be edu- 
cated and are not to be allowed to evade their schooling, 
it is necessary to get hold of them somehow, and Par-' 
liament has adopted this plan of certificates’ as the 
best for making sure that he shall not go to work and 
that he has actually been at school ?—I quite approve 
of that. 

7030. I know that it is troublesome, but it is the 
only way of getting it right. 

(Mr. Wright.) J should say that no firm in the dis- 

trict, takes more trouble than ours in seeing that they 
go to school; they employ a man to do nothing else 
except to go round to the schools to see that the half- 
timers do attend, so that it does not trouble us so 
‘badly. , Still this man has been to me and said some 
harsh words to me about this half-timer that my son 
employs, and .I. consider that it is a hardship that I 
should be troubled to look after him. My son is 18, 
and I have no privilege out of the boy’s half time, 
no more than through the benefit of my son which 
he gets, and I think it is hard upon me to say that I 
shall see that he goes to school. I see that he only 
works the. half-time, and I think that there wants 
something doing in it myself. 

7031. (Chairman, to Mr. Wright.) You. do. not 
hire any machinery from your employers, do you ?=; 
No; we find nothing but the labour. 

7082. Then the responsibility does not rest upon 
you, it rests upon the Ree ke so far as the certificate 
goes? 
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(Mr. Vale.) They find us the machinery te work 
the iron. 

7033. You do not pay rent for the machinery ? 

(Mr. Wright.) No; we pay rent for nothing whai- 
ever, the machinery is part of our tools. 

7034. The employer, not always being there, he is 
quite unable to see that the law is obeyed, so far as 
ber machinery goes and your employment of the 

oys? 

(Mr. Vale.) Yes, but his machinery is put in a very, 
small place, strictly speaking it would not come under 
the: head of machinery; it is simply a Nasmyth: in 
miniature or something of that kind, it is part and 
parcel of our tools, and our employer finds all the tools 
for us and all the materials to make the tools, the same 
as a blacksmith finding his journeyman an anvil. Those 
hammers are found for us, and there is simply a piece 
of machinery in the place of the striker; they are 
commonly called Olivers, a man works it by his foot, 
that is the system. 

7035. We quite understand your case as you have 
put it to us, and we will give it our best. consideration. 
Is there anything further which you would wish to 
state to the Commission ?—One thing we should like to 
press upon the minds of the Commission, and. that is 
this, the assimilation, of the Factory Act and the 
Workshops Act, for this reason, I think you, have had 
before you from. The Lye district the case of smail 
shops taking work out to do, whereby they get a few 
young hands, and they have an opportunity of evading 
the Act and steering clear of the inspector, for it is 
almost an. impossibility for the. inspector to get at 
them. I wish to state another thing particularly, if 
possible any stress could be put upon it, that it is quite 
unjust to extend the age from 13 to 14. ..We are quite 
willing to extend it up to 10 for half-timers; but it is 
very desirable for the trade of Darlaston that it should 
be kept to 18 for full time. _Wedonot consider that it 
is any hardship upon the child but rather a little benefit. 


. The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. ee Hvis, Mr. Joun Lawton, Mr. Grorce Stamp, and Mr. Witr1am Hir1 examined. 


7036. ( Chairman.) You are operative workers in 
‘glass works, are you not? 

(Mr. Davis.) Yes;:\I am in the employment of 
Messrs. Wm. Chance & Co., of Oldbury. (Mr. Lawton.) 
Iam in the employment. of Messrs. William Chance, 
of Oldbury... 

7037. (Lo Mr. Davis.) What hours do you work ? 
—We have no specified time, sometimes we begin at 
half-past 12 on Sunday night, and sometimes Monday 
morning. It is just when the metal, z.c., glass, is ready 
for us, four times‘a week; it will vary from 10.,to 12 
hours per journey. 

- 7038. Do you get notice when the metal is ready for 
you >—Yes.. 

7039.. Then you are not obliged to. attend to observe 
whether it is so or not >No, the boys come and tell 
us whatever ‘hour it Die! be, whether night or day, at 
our houses. 

7040. That is one of the duties that those boys hiya 
to dot—Yes.. 

7041. What ieneith of journey do you work ?—It 
varies from 8 to 12 hours.:. 

7042. And you have boys in certain processes to 
attend upon you ?— Yes. 

7048. Do the boys work the same lerigth of time that 
as do ?>—Yes. 

7044, What iene are there between those j jour- 
neys of 10 or 12 hours?—An hour to an hour and a 
half, but not exceeding an hour and a half, 

7045, I/mean after the end of the j parses 2—About 
82 hours. 

7046. Have you five turns of 12 hours in the week ? 

—No; four. 
- 7047. Of course shots na are necessary to you ?— 
es. 

7048. Is that the point which you particularly wish 

to speak to, or is there some other ?—There is no other 
point that I am aware of. 


» 7049. Do you wish to say that the present hours are 
necessary, and that you must have boys under you ?>— 
Yes, we could not get.on possibly without them. I 
am in a different branch of trade. I am a. sheet glass 
blower by trade, and the youths that work with 
us are some of them 18 or 19 years of age. We could 
not have them any younger; they would not be suit- 
able for us, and we work five turns of 12 hours per 
week. We have sometimes an hour or an hour and a 
half during the day, or probably two hours; but we 
never exceed that. 

7050. Do you find it an unhealthy trade ? 

(Mr. Lawton.) Yes; we have holes in the wall (we 
cannot do without them) in order to flatten the glass. 
We must have the place ventilated as well as we 
possibly can. 

7051. It would not' do for you to work any longer 
hours ?—No. 

7052. ( Chairman, to, Mr. Stamp.) What trade do 
you work in ?—In a glass house as blower, 

7053. (To Mr. Hill.) Ave youa blower also ?—No, 
I am a sheet glass flattener. 

| 7054. In whose works ?—We are in the employ of 
Messrs. Chance,of Smethwick. , 

7055. (To Mr. Stamp.) What hours do you work 
at Messrs. Chance’s at Smethwick ?—-About nine hours 
a day, four times a week. 

7056. I suppose sometimes you may. be a, little 
longer ?—Very seldom indeed; that would be rather 
over the average. 

7057. I suppose you come to tell us that the present 
hours are necessary for the trade ?—Quite so. 

7058. And that you cannot do without boys ?— 
We cannot do without boys. 

7059. What was the reason that you wished to 
come particularly ?--We were requested by the in- 
spector to come and tell you anything that you wished 
to know that we should be able to tell you. 
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7060. There are special points about glass works, 
as we have been told by the masters that at present 
very irregular hours boys are necessary for their work, 
‘and that it cannot be carried on without boys at night 
to help the men, is that your opinion ?—No, it cannot. 

7061. Do you know anything of the flint-glass 
manufacture ?—No. , 

(Mr. Lawton.) When I was over at Birmingham I 
know, though I was not in the trade, that the custom 
was to go at 6 in the morning and leave off at 12, six 
hours on and six hours off. 

7062. If there is anything that any of you would 
wish to say in which the present law is a hardship or 
that you wish changed in the new one, the Commis- 
sion would be very glad if you would mention it. 

(Mr, Stamp.) I consider myself that in the way in 
which youths are worked in a glass house the present 
age is quite sufficient, but I should not say that 1 would 
take them any younger, because our employers have 
always been more in this way, that they would not 
employ a youth under age. 12 was the age before the 
Factory Act came. I started work 26 years ago, and 
it was in vogue then, because a boy was discharged 
because he was not scarcely 12, and they set me on 
because I was turned the age. I think myself that 
very great benefit arose from that as regards the 
generation that aré rising up, because if any man will 
go through the works he will see a lot of youths who, 
instead of being stunted, have grown fine young men ; 
some of them would averege about 5 feet 8, and some 
are a deal taller. I may say at the same time that the 
youths’ work is easier in a glass house than what it is 
in most manufactories, owing to the few hours we 
work, 

7063. Do you think that if they are employed when 
they are too young it dries them up and spoils their 
growth ?—Yes, but I think the present age is sufficient, 
having regard to their physical capabilities. 

7064, You would not wish them to be any older ?— 
No, not any older. ; 

7065. Would you approve, when they come on at 
18, having been at school for some years before, if 
they were expected to pass some moderate examina- 
tion with a view to show that they have got some 
education ?—Yes, because we always find them more 
intelligent and willing to do what is requested of 
them if they are educated in some degree. 

7066. What has been done by the Factory Act is, 
that they are not allowed to come until 14, unless 
when they are 13 they can pass an examination, and 
that is to encourage the parents to make them regular 
in their attendance at school. Do you think that a 
fair provision ?—Yes. The fact is, there would be no 
hardship ‘in it, I think, to our employers, because they 
do so already, and until very lately they have had a 


night school established within the works, and they. 


tried all that they possibly could to induce the youths 
up to about 19 years of age to attend; it was not very 
successful as regards many of them, because they 
thought: themselves too big, I suppose, to. go to 
school. 

(Mr. Davis.) I noticed what a gentleman said who 
sat here before me and has gone out. There is no one 
more an advocate than I am;for boys to go to school, 
but still I think, and I am prepared to prove what I 
say, that in many cases it is very well for us to sit 
here and for gentlemen to talk, but where there are 
many in a family and several of the boys who escape 
from work, sooner than go,to work they idle about the 
street, and I believe that has brought un a great deal 
of crime in our country. I maintain that if a man 
has a boy of eight years of age; there are plenty of 
situations that that boy is able to fill. I went to work 
myself when I was eight years of age. I was a son 
in a large family, and my father was in a very humble 
position; he was not in a position to keep me ; and I 
say many a Voy has turned out ill because he cannot 
go to work. Boys will come down into our locality, 
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and they will go about to pick coal, and if they pick 
coal they sometimes get to stealing iron, and we see 
them go before the magistrates ; whereas if those boys 
were at work they would have been away from this 
mischief and idling., Where there is a large family 
we know that they must be kept, but what possibility 
is there for parents to do so who only earn 15s., 16s., 
or 18s. a week? It is impossible for them to keep 
them, and there are a plenty.of things which a boy can 
do to earn before he must go as a half-timer. I wish 
that there was no work at all for children, but we 
cannot do without it, and the boys must have some- 
thing to do from eight to 10, and there is plenty of 
employment for them, . If a boy gets schooling as a 
half-timer from 10 to 13 he could get a fair education 
that is to carry him through life; if we were all to 
get first-class educated men there would be very few 
workers; but a boy may get a good education up to 
13 years of age. I think that there are many boys 
that ought to begin at eight years, where the mother 
or father is not in a position to keep them ; but where 
the father is in a position that he does not wish to put 
his boy to work he might send him to school, but . 
where he is not he should go to work at eight and have 
his half-time at school and go to work full time when 
he gets to 13. I have seen that, and that is the reason 
that I speak from experience. ; 

7067. (O’Conor Don.) None of 
yourselves, I suppose >—No. 

(Mr. Stamp.) This man who has just gone out 
works in the same sort of trade that 1 do. It would 
be practically impossible to put half-timers on in a 
glass house, because, supposing we start at 8 o’clock on 
Tuesday night, we could not bring youths in at 12 
o’clock. 

7068., He did not mean in the glass trade; all that 
he meant was that we should not draw the line too 
hard, and prevent children of a large family, where 
bie is no father, from doing something for their 
lying, mn 

(Mr. Mil.) I do think, with respect to. such works as 
Messrs. Chance Brothers and Company, of Spon Lane, 
that they have taken very great care with reference 
to their young people. <A lad, he dares not apply to 
Messrs. Chance for a situation unless he is of the 
proper age. Ido not believe that-we have had any 
half-timers ; they will not have them. With respect 
to the sheet glass flattening department, that I am 
working in stili, there are youths there varying from 
15 and 16 up to the age of 22 and 28, with only a 
very small income ; youths that they have to help the 
men in the process of flattening glass, and those 
youths|work about 103 hours; they have ‘their meal 
time, and they have their five turns‘on a week night, 
and we consider that the hours of. those youths are 
very lenient. With respect to their intellectual capa- 
bilities, they far surpass the men who stand over them ; 
Iam happy to say that a great many are so. If, as 
you have observed, a moderate. standard of education 
for youths be brought to bear upon the working 
classes of society, it would be a very great benefit. 


you employ boys 


_ Still, I think that the age of 13 is quite far enough; 


we may suppose all those cases where families mostly 
run boys, and for a man to keep his family, every one 
of them, upon 24s. or 25s., or sometimes it may be 80s. 
a week, it is considered very small for a man with a 
family, and I am sure, where the majority of them are 
boys, to keep them up to 14 years of age is a matter 
of impossibility. But I do say, in favour of our 
firm, that they have been very careful as to the intro- 
duction of boys on to the works, and to see that they 
are of the proper age, and are physically fit for the 
situation that they put them to. With respect to the 
department which I represent, I do say that the boys 
are from 16 to 20, and lots of them are finer speci-' 
mens of men than I am myself to-day. 

(Mr. Stamp.) I bave boys in my department that 
are two inches talier than I am. 


The witnesses withdrew! 


Adjourned to Monday next, at the Town Hall, Leicester, at 12 o’clock. 
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7069. (Chairman, to Mr. Wood.) What position do 
you two gentlemen hold with respect to the school 
board,?—I am chairman of the Leicester school board, 
and Mr. Walker is deputy chairman. 

7070. Is Leicester fully supplied with schools now ? 
—Nearly, not quite; we are building a large school 
complete the accommodation. 

7071. Can you tell the Commission the number of 
children attending schools on the half-time system ? 
—I can tell you the number of children attending 
school on the half-time system under the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. 

. 7072. Have you also what is called a scale of half- 
time ?—Yes. 

7073. Can you tell us what is the number under 
the Acts?—Under the Factory and Workshops Acts 
there are 1,352 children half-timers, 

7074, Have. you any Schools which are) devoted 
entirely to half-timers ?—No. 

7075, Are they mixed throughout ?—Yes. 

7076. Do the workshop children attend half-time on 
the principle of the Factory Act, that is to say, are 
they at work in the morning or evening ?—No, 

7077. Do they attend as they please ?—Yes. They 
attend as they please for the 10 hours a week, except 
where we as the school board are able to make some 
definite arrangement. 

7078. Have you been successful in arranging it so ? 

—In individual cases that have come before us; not 
throughout the town as a whole. 
_ 7079. Do you receive complaints from the school- 
masters of the inconvenience of such irregular atten- 
dance ?—Yes, one of the strongest complaints that we 
receive from the schoolmasters is the fact that the 
workshop children attend in that irregular way, 
whereas the factory children attend in a more regular 
way. There is a jealousy of course between the 
children, as the education of the workshop children is 
very much less efficient than that of factory children. 

7080. It causes inconvenience also in the classes ? 
—yYes, the fact of the workshop children having to 
make two hours at a time, and coming into school 
after the school commences, and leaving school before 
the school closes, causes very great disorder. 

7081. You consider it very important to produce 
any satisfactory result upon the half-timers that the 
attendance should be that provided by the Factory 
Act ?—Yes. 

7082. In this place has the option of attending on 
alternate days been taken advantage of ?—Some of 
the children themselves adopt that plan, and of course 
we are unable to prevent.it; but as a school board we 
very much discourage that plan. We think it is very 
much better that the children, should attend « certain 
number of hours every day,-than-that they should 
attend either two days at the beginning of the week, 
or two days at the end of the week, with three days 
away from school. 

7083. That is of course speaking of. the attendance 
which they may give under the Workshops Act; but 
I now speak of the option given by the Textile Fac- 
tories Act of 1874, of attending. school and working 
on alternate days, instead of attending school and 
working respectively on five mornings or five evenings 
in the week ?—I am not aware that in any case in 
Leicester that provision has been taken advantage of. 


7084. Do you think yourself that as good results 
would be obtained by regular alternate day attendance 
as by the half day ?—If the provision were that. they 
must attend three days in a week I should think so. 
I am not aware that it has been taken advantage of in 
Leicester at all. 

7085. (O’Conor Don.) Have you many textile 
factories in Leicester which came under the Act of 
1874?—Yes, a great. many, both of the hosiery and 
the elastic, come under that Act. 

_ 7086. (Mr. Brand.) Isit the custom of the children 
to attend school mostly in the afternoons only ?—It is 
the custom to attend mostly in the afternoon, but it is 
a custom that we are endeavouring to break down. 

7087. You find that you do not get much work out 
of them ?—Very little work in the afternoon. 

7088. ( Chairman.) Have you had any annual ex- 
aminations in the school since the adoption of the half- 
time system ?—We have had the usual Government 
examinations of the schools, 

7089. Since the establishment of the school board ? 
—Yes, but only one examination of the board schools. 
They have only been opened, or rather the earliest of 
them has been opened, 18 months, so that we have 
only had one examination. = = 

7090. Could you tell us what were the results of 
the examination in the case of the half-time children ? 
—I can tell you the position in which the half-time 
children of the town stand with regard to their edu- 
cation generally. There are 331 factory half-time 
children in the certificated schools of the town; there 
are 931 workshop children in the certificated schools 
of the town; 480 are working up for the lst Stan- 
dard of the whole 1,262; 372 are working up for 
the 2nd Standard, 266 for the 3rd Standard, 112 
the 4th, 28 for the 5th, and 4 for the 6th. 

7091. Can you tell us what number of half-time 
children qualified for the examination in the different 
standards?—No, I cannot tell you that. As far as 
the board schools are concerned, we have seven in 
operation, and only two have yet been examined. 

7092. Is it your belief that the half-timer, if their 
attendance is regular, can keep pace with the whole 
time children in the school ?—No, not as arule. The 
best of them will, but not the inferior ones. 

7093. Do you think that many of them have attended 
school previously, or do they come to school as half- 
timers for the first time ?—Many of them came to 
school as half-timers for the first time. 

_ 7094. It would make all the difference whether 
they had received education previously or not ?—It 
would of course make a very great difference. : 

7095. If they had got up to the 2nd Standard before 
coming on as half-timers at nine or 10 they would pro- 
Dably be able to keep pace with the others ?—I should 
think that that would want qualification. A great many 
children of average capacity continue on at school after 
10 regularly for some time, whilst the others go toschool 
half-time, and therefore it is almost impossible that a 
half-timer should be so successful at school as a full 
time child; he cannot keep pace with him. 

7096. We have been told that the faculties of factory 
children have been so sharpened by their work that if 
they had only received a good grounding to begin with 
they can keep up pretty well ?—That is not my ex- 
perience so far as it goes in the board schools of the 
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town, It may apply to some other towns. 
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7097. You have adopted the compulsory clauses 
here, have you not ?—Yes. 


7098. Have you been able to earry them out suite ; 


ently and to secure the attendence of the great majority 
of children ?—We have only adopted the compulsory 


clauses nine months, so that we are just in the thick i 
It is very, 


of it. We are getting the children in. 
early yet to say what success we have had. 

7099. What is the half-time system which you have 
adopted for children, other factory and workshops 
children ?—We decide on each case as it comes before 
us. We have no system as such. 


7100. With regard to age what is your rule?—We, 


have adopted the age of 10 as a rule. 

7101. At the age of 10 you admit them as half- 
timers ?—Not unless there are ‘special circumstances 
why they should then go as half-timers. 

7102. If they are profitably employed, I suppose ?— 
We 4o not allow that as an excuse for half-time unless 
the poverty of the parent comes in as a reason, and 
unless they have attained a certain educational stan- 
dard, then we allow them. 

7103. What is your opinion of the age up to which 
a child should be obliged to attend school for whole 
time and should be admitted for the first time to labour 
for wages ?— The school board is unanimously of 
opinion that 10 is the earliest age at which a child 
should be allowed to go and work half-time. 

7104. Would you admit of no qualification below 
that ?—None. 

7105. We have been told by many people that that 
would involve considerable hardship to poor parents ; 
the case of a widow is very frequently instanced, 
You think that still the interests of the community 
require that children should be obliged to: attend 
school universally up to 10 ?—I think it would bea 
great hardship upon the children, and a great hard- 
ship upon the community in the long run, although 
there would be a temporary hardship to parents in 
special cases. 

(Mr. Walker.) There is no rule meat exceptions. 
A good deal would also depend upon the educational 
qualifications of the children. We do make occasional 
exceptions even below that age in the case which you 
have now stated, such as widows. We have regard 
to the circumstances of the parents, and also to what 
the child’s capabilities are. 

,7106. (To Mr. Wood.) Do you think that with 
regard to children labouring for wages any of them 
ought to be allowed to do so before 10 ?—We think 
not, as a rule. There will be always some exceptional 
cases. 

7107. Will it not be exceedingly difficult to work 
the exceptions without unfairness, if they are allowed 
at all. For example, there are trades where they say 
juvenile labour is essential, where it is very difficult 
to procure, and where the work. even, of men stands 
still if they cannot procure children ‘and, where they 
make a great point of reserving'the right to employ 
them at eight or nine ?—I am only speaking now for 
Leicester; but so far as Leicester is concerned, I 
think the thing would be met by giving, the school, 
board power to make exceptions under \particular 
circumstances; it works at present in this way. We 
haye a weekly meeting of the board, at which the 
parents attend to lay their cases before the members 
of the board, and if it isa case of very great poverty, 
a widow, for instance, with four or five children, and 
she is struggling to keep out of the workhouse, 
and she has a boy nine years of age, and, there is 
some work for him whereby he would bring in 2s. 
or 3s, a week, and he has been fairly educated pre~ 
vious to that, we allow that case at once. 

7108. (Mr. Brand.) What is the practice ‘of the 
relieving authorities here in a case of that kind ?—It 
is very diffieult to say. As far as I can understand 


the practice of the relieving authorities, they have'not 


made their own minds up as to what they could do. ' 


7109..( Chairman.) As to full time, at what age do 
you think it might be made universal ?—We are of 
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opinion that 14 should be the age, unless a child has 


“passed. before that age the 5th Standard. 


7110. You would make the 5th Standard the test 
for whole employment at 13 ?>—Yes. 

7111. Do you think that any large proportion of 
your half-timers would be able to pass the 5th Stan- 
dard at 138 P—No, not at present. 

7112. When the Act of 1874 comes into force in 
that particular on the 1st of January next, there will 
be a large number of children of 13 who will fall short 
of the 5th Standard?—Yes. Of course they will be 
brought up to it in time. The law has been so re- 
cently applied, that you cannot expect the majority of 
the children to have reached the 5th Standard yet. 

7118. Then for a year or two ‘it will amount to 
a practical exclusion of children of 13 from textile 
factories ?—Yes, from working full time in textile 


factories. A 


7114. Can you tell us what proportion of the. chil- 


dren in’ your schools passed the standard applicable 


to their age at the last examination, irrespective of 
whether they were factory children or not PENG, I 


cannot give you the numbers. d9 


7115. Or anything approximating to it 2We-were 
in this difficulty, and we are still in the same difficult, 
with regard to the board schools, that into the bo 
schools we have driven a large proportion of the.chil- 
dren that did not previously attend school at all. 
Many of those children who are as old as 10, 11, and 
12 years of age did not know their letters, and that 
of course increases ‘to a very great extent the propor- 
tion of children who pass in the lower standards. | 

7116. That would destroy the average ?—Yes. ; 

7117. It appears by the last report of the Committee 
of Council that hardly one-third of the children ‘in 
Government schools last year passed the standard 
applicable to their age ?—That would not be the case 
with Government inspected schools in Leicester, , except 


the board schools, which Yabour under the pecaliar 


difficulty I have just mentioned. 


7118, Are the employers of labour fairly represented 
on the school board ?>—Yes. 

7119. And are they with you in this matter ?— 
Yes, the vice-chairman is a large employer of labour. 

7120. (Lo Mr. Walker.) You are a boot and 
Bees y manufacturer, are you not ?—Yes. 

* 7121. Your works are under two different vee 
your boot factory being under the Act of 1867, and 
the other under the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

7122, There are in Leicester nearly as many of one 
kind of. factory as the other, are there not ?—Yes, I 
should think so; there are a “number of boot factories, 
and I should think a larger number of hosiery , fac- 
tories. 

7123. I mean a proportion of factories of both 
kinds, in the legal sense >—Yes. 

7124. Is there no apprehension felt of, a diversion 
of the labour from the textile factories to other fac- 


tories, in consequence of the raising of the age under 
the Act of 1874 ?—I do not think there i is, for there’ - 


is no large employment of half-timers, I think, either 
in the hosiery or in the boot factories. . The principal 
employment of half-timers is in the workshops: 


(Mr. Wood.) I have already pointed out that there 


are only 331 factory half-timers in the whole town.’ 
7125. (Lo Mr. Walker.) Do the factories feel that, 


they are placed at an unfair disadvantage’ by theeasier 


provisions of the Workshops Act ?—Yes. 

7126. That is a matter of complaint ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

7127. Can you tell us whether many of the boot 
manufacturers, that is to say, factory occupiers, Pp 
many of the workshops in aid of their own works ?— 
Commonly so. 


7128. So that a great deal of the work which comes 
into the factories is made in workshops ?—Yes, cer- 


tainly, that is usual. 

7129. Where they are under a different law P—Yes, 
where they are under a different law, and where prac- 
tically they are without any restraint whatever. ~ 
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. 7180. Virtually they work up to any hour they sike 


_to work to?—Exactly. 


7181. You do not think it has been possible for the 
‘inspection to keep them within the legal limits ?—No, 
‘we have only one inspector here, and of course his 
“attention naturally would be taken by thé larger fac- 
tories. It would be impossible for any man to do the 
work without the aid of many visitors. As it is now 

understood ‘every house or back kitchen is made into 
-a workshop ; say that a man employs his son in a close 

stuffy place in the back which is called the workshop, 
it is practically unvisited, simply because there is not 
the force sufficient. 

7132. (To Mr. Wood.) What class of men do you 
‘employ as your school board visitors? — We have 
two men who have been sergeants in the army, and 
those two men are the most efficient of the four men 
“we employ; and if we were engaging any others we 
‘should prefer to get men of that stamp. 

7133. You can rely upon them doing their duty 
“strictly, with no suspicion of their being open to cor- 
ruption ?—Yes, we have perfect confidence in them. 
~ 7134. Does their duty allow them to enter a dwell- 
“ing or a workshop ?—No. 

* 7135. How do they know whether the children are 
all attending school or not ?>—We get the attendance 


‘from the schools; but we find very great difficulty in 


working the half-time system of education properly, 
“because our inspectors have no power to enter work- 


shops or factories. This is especially the case, seeing 


that there are so many workshops which are back 
kitchens and small rooms in private houses, where a 
man works with two or three lads under him at some 
branch of the shoe trade, 6r a woman works at seaming 
with a child under her, either helping her at seaming, 
or at what is called turning off. The majority of 
the children working under the Workshops Act are 
working in those places, and our inspectors have no 


_ authority whatever to go into such places. 
7136. Then they only get hold of the children when - 


‘they see them in the street ?—That is all; or when 


_ they get information in other ways, as they sometimes 


do. 
(Mr, Walker.) I may say that we consider a work- 
shop child is of a decidedly inferior grade to a factory 
child. 

(Mr. Wood.) I may say in explanation of something 
I have just said, that when the school board com- 
menced putting in force the compulsory powers of the 
Act we made a census of the children, based upon the 
census of 1870, which was tolerably complete, and in 
that way we got to know where the children were, but 
of course there are considerable changes going on 
‘through removals and people’ coming into the town. 
We cannot always be remaking this census. yin th 

7137. (Mr. Brand.) Will you explain what you 
mean by workshops children being of an inferior 
grade ; do you mean that they are of a different class? 
—They are subject to much worse influences. 


_ 7188. Owing to their being in workshops ?—Yes ; 


they are without any restraint of any kind in the work- 
shop. The same thing applies’ not only to children 
but also to adults. — RAL SCs 

_ 7189. You do not mean to say that 
different class P—No. 
7140. (Chairman, to Mr. Walther.) Do you think 
that the latitude allowed by the Workshops Act has 


they are of a 


_ tended, to stimulate the number of small workshops 


competing with factories ?—Yes, decidedly; and the 


result has been that as far as may be the work has got 


done out of the factories, and is sent into the work- 
shops, which are very much worse than the factories. 
Practically they work at all hours. They come when 
they choose and go when they choose, and in the 
beginning of the week usually speaking to a large 
extent however the people in the workshops are absent. 
‘Then they have the option under the law of sending 
their children to'school and making their hours when 
‘the men. are away idle, so that it’ would be altogether 


unfayourable to‘our’school‘opérations. (°° ™ 
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7141. Is it the habit here, as in many cases, to be 
on play on Monday ?—In a great measure. 

7142. ‘Are the children sent to school on the Mon- 
day while the men are playing ?—To some extent, 
and that is the tendency, and we check it as much as 
possible. 

7143. (To Mr. Wood.) Do you think that the 
same officers who have been found efficient in beating 
up recruits for school could be employed as local in- 
spectors, reporting to the factory inspector under the 
Workshops Act ?—Of course I can simply give my 
own opinion, and not the opinion of the hoard on that 
question; but I should think that if our schoo! board 
inspectors had the power of entering all workshops 
and factories where children were employed, and 
reporting the results of their visits to the factory in- 
spector, it would be a very good regulation, although 
a better plan undoubtedly would be to adopt sub- 
inspectors, and to keep the two works entirely dis- 
tinct. 

7144. Of course we have had strong recommenda- 
tions, I think I may say from you as from others, that 
the distinction between factories and workshops should 
be abolished, and of course the desire would be that 
there'should be only one class of officers. ; but it has 
been suggested that under the factory sub-inspector, 
as he is called, there should be local officers, some 
‘people have said like the school board inspectors, others 
have said like superior constables, to keep an eye upon 
the small working establishments, and to report to the 
inspector evasions of the law ?—That is what we 
should certainly suggest, and what we should suggest, 
rather than giving authority to the school board 
visitors to do the work.” 

7145. The reason why I was putting it to you to 
ask your opinion was, whether the duties might not 
be combined, they being so very analogous. The man 
would have to do with the same children in a double 
capacity, on the one hand to see whether they are 
attending school, and on the other hand to see whether 
they are not exceeding their proper hours of work ?— 
Yes. The only objection to that would be, that we 
have prejudice enough now to contend with in work- 
ing the Act by the means at our disposal, and I am 
afraid that it would tend to throw a little more odium 
upon the school board action than already rests 
upon it, and there is more than enough already. 

7146, Attendance at school is a very great aid to 
guard against children being worked overtime, so that 
he really would be insuring their attendance at school 
on a part of each day, and seeing that they are not 
worked on that part of the day ?—Yes, I should cor- 
dially welcome such an arrangement; it would be 
very much better than the present arrangement. 

7147. But I would ask you, do you think, as you 
find those men trustworthy for their present duties, 
that they might not also be depended on to perform 
the other duties, without fear of corruption ?—Yes, 
equally well. , 

7148. There would be no difficulty in finding trust- 
worthy men of that class ?—Not the slightest. 

(Mr. Walker.) We might have serjeants in the 
army and men of that stamp, men who. have good con- 
duct certificates for many years, good disciplinarians 
and good men to work. 

7149. (To Mr. Wood.) Have you anything that 
you would like to add on, your own part ?—As chair- 
man of the school board, there are some suggestons 
that I should like to make with regard to the opera- 
tions of these Acts. The difficulty m Leicester arises 
more especially from the half-timers working under 
the Workshops Act. I have already shown the lament- 
able state of the education of those half-timers, that is 
chiefly owing to these causes; first, that the work- 
shops children are at liberty to make 10 hours a week at 
school instead of five full attendances. Of course those 
10 hours they could make on two, consecutive days, 
or at any odd times, The next cause is the fact 
that the workshops children come to school. tagged, 


weary, and. half asleep ;, they. work | in) ill-ventilated 


“rooms, and many of ‘them work for as many as eight 
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to 10 hours a day. I have several cases with me from 
two of our beard schools, although we have only tested 
two of them, in which the children are working 10 
hours a day, besides coming to school. 

7150. Do you think that many of them work in the 
morning that they come to school, and are put to work 
after they go home ?—They begin work at’7 o’clock 
in the morning, and work till 9, or it may be that they 
commence work from half-past 7 to 8, and work till 9; 
then they go to school, and at a quarter past 12 they 
go to work again; or some of them go to work at 
1, and work on from 1 till 6, 7, or 8 oclock at 
night. Ihave a number of cases here in which the 
hours are all stated which the children work, by which 
it will be seen that in one school the majority of the 
workshop children work as many as seven and a half 
to nine hours. 

7151. You cannot hope to get children to learn 
much who are so much worked ?—No, they are quite 
fagged and unfit to learn, especially as a great many of 
them attend school in the afternoon, when, of course, 
after they have hada hard morning’s work, they are 
totally unfit to learn in the school. 

7152. In fact, what is required in that case is the 
factory law by which no child can be employed in 
labour on the morning and afternoon of the same day ? 
—Yes, that is just what is required. As‘a board we 
would make these suggestions, first, that all half-timers 
should make five full attendances in the week ;_ secondly, 
that while the age at which children may commence 
to work half-time shall be LO, it shall also be required 
that no child be allowed to work as a half-timer unless 
it has passed in the 3rd Standard except with the per- 
mission of the school board; thirdly, that full time 
should not commence until 14, unless the child has 
passed the 5th Standard; fourth, that a certificate of 
age must be produced to the employer before a child 
can work, The present system is for a doctor to exa- 
mine the child, and children are constantly passed as 
13 years of age, whom we find upon examination to be 
only 11 and 12. As by a recent regulation of the de- 
partment certificates can be obtained for 1s. each, and as 
the child is going to earn money, we do not think it 
would be a very great hardship that the parent should 
oe compelled to produce the certificate of the child’s 
birth to prove the age. 

7158. It has been suggested to the Commission that 
if such a certificate was obtained and inserted in a book 
in such a manner as that it could not be falsified, it 
might be carried all through the whole child’s service 
with records of his employment from time to time 
added to it, so as to dispense with all future necessity 
for surgical examination in respect of age ?—Yes, I 
think that would be a very good thing. 

7154. And so be a great saving of trouble both to 
the employer and to the child >—Yes. 

7155. (Mr. Brand.) Have you any statistics showing 
that you have a constantly diminishing number of 
children attending schools between the ages of 10 and 
13 ?-—No, we find that they increase rather. 

7156. We have had evidence in some districts that 
between the ages of 10 and 13 there has been a re- 
markable decrease in the number of children ?—We 
have not noticed that yet. We have had some diffi- 
culty to contend with, for we have no statistics, because 
we have not yet been working sufficiently long to get 
statistics. In our weekly meetings that question has 
constantly come up. We should suggest, fifthly, that 

‘the half-timers’ certificates must be from inspected 
schools. We have a number of children attending 
non-inspected schools. Those schools are subject to 
no control, and we have no guarantee that they are 
kept by persons who will be perfectly truthful with 
regard to the certificates that they fill up. ‘The schools 
are not in that condition which they ought to be for 
such children. Then we think, sjxthly, that there 
should be a more clear definition of a workshop in the 
interests simply of education, because the children 
come too fagged and weary to school. Then we think 
also, seventhly, that there should be a more efficient 
inspection of the workshops by the appointment of 


sub-inspectors. ‘Then we suggest, eighthly, that there 
should be an entry on the school certificate of the 
number of hoursa child is required to work in the day. 
Of course that would be obviated if the regulations — 
of the Workshops Act were made conform to with 
those of the Factory Acts that no child should work 
more than six and a half hours a day. Then we 
think, ninthly, that there should be a compulsory use 
of school certificates by all half-timers, whether working | 
under the Factory Acts or not. There is one other — 
thing which has come under the notice of the school | 
board. ‘There area large number of families for whom 
the mothers are both practically and legally responsible 
in Leicester. Those women are just as anxious for the 
welfare of their children as other people, and they are 
as alive to the value of education, and the board would ~ 
strongly deprecate any further interference with the 
freedom of contract between women and) their em- 
ployers, and thereby to place them ata disadvantage | 
compared with men in getting work. We find cases — 
of very great hardship indeed, cases of desertion for 
instance, and widows who are struggling very bravely 
to support their families, and it would be a very great 
misfortune if they should be placed at any further dis- 
advantage than they are now, with regard to their 
labour. q 
7157. If factories and workshops were assimilated, 
the women would then come under the restrictions of 
labour limited to 10 or 10} hours; do you mean that 
that should not be the case?-—No, we do not mean 
that any exception should be made in favour of 
women, but we mean that they should not be placed 
in any disadvantage compared with men with regard — 
to labour. Jor instance, women are not now allowed | 
to work overtime in factories. ; 
(Mr. Walker.) I think I might say that that has — 
reference rather to any future legislation. é 
7158. (Chairmen.)~At the present” moment you — 
have illustrated yourself the difference between a 
factory anda workshop. A woman in a workshop is 
supposed to be allowed to work up to 9 at night. 
Practically, I believe, she works a good deal longer, 
and it would involve a further restriction on her 
labour, if she is only to be allowed the factory hours. 
Then comes the point that we have had a great deal 
of evidence to show that many women are obliged to 
work over the legal hours very much against their 
will. For instance, certain women are frequently 
appealing to the factory inspector to come and see 
how they are overworked; but I want to know 
whether your protest against fresh restrictions on the 
labour of women means that women in workshops or 
factories are to be allowed to work overtime ?>—What- 
ever regulations there are for factories should, I think, 
apply to workshops. The law should be assimilated, 
because you see you are virtually turning women out 
of factories into workshops, which is a decided dis- 
advantage in every way, for you are making the small 
houses that they work in, which are already too close 
and confined, still more unwholesome and unhealthy, 
by crowding people into them and giving a premium 
in point of fact to workshops. . 
7159. (To Mr. Wood.) What other restrictions do 
you point at?’—I do not point to the restrictions under 
which they labour now, but to the efforts that are 
made in various quarters to suggest still further legis- 
lation with regard to them for the protection of female 
labour. It appears to us that possibly the Commission 
might have some recommendation to make with re- 
gard to that, and it might come within their province — 
to protest against any further legislation which should 
place women at a disadvantage as compared with 
men. 
7160. At present the inquiry of the Commission is, 
to put it shortly, how far the provisions of the Act of 
1874 can be applied to other industries, and how far 
the inequalities between the various Acts of Parlia- 
ment affecting the labour of women and children can 
be reconciled. I really do not know of any restrictions 
having been recommended unless it be that they should 
be expressly excluded from certain trades; you 
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probably perhaps would not object to their being 
excluded from making excessively heavy chains and 
nails, such as we heard of last week, which it is said 
are unfit for any woman to work at, or possibly from 
metal casting where they have 1o work half naked, 
and so forth, and therefore I really do not know 
exactly what restrictions they are that you deprecate ? 
—TI am not able to lay my hand upon any particular 
restrictions that will be attempted. 

(Mr. Walker.) But if any should be attempted we 
wish to protest against them. 

7161. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Wood.) Beyond the 
restrictions now placed upon the labour of women in 
the present Act, you would protest against any 
further ?'—Yes, we have nothing to say as to the Acts 
as they stand, and the restrictions under which women 
labour now; I am speaking now for the other mem- 
bers of the board, I am not expressing my own 
opinion. 

7162. ( Chairman.) You mean in the light of trades 
unionism, There are byelaws as I understand of certain 


_ trades unions by which women are not allowed to 


work in their business; do you mean such as that ?— 
If I may express my own opinion I should say such 
as that certainly, that women should be placed on an 
equality with men. 

(Mr. Walker.) It has been stated that there will 

‘be further attempts to legislate for the protection of 
women as it is called, and it is against that that the 
chairman of our board more especially directs his 
observations. We have found to our surprise a very 
large number of women who have had charge of families 
and who are now going out into factories to work, to 
support those families. We find that the women are 
really more alive and more keenly susceptible to the 
honour of keeping their children out of the work- 
house than even the men are, and if you were to put 
any further restrictions upon those women you would 
commit a very great hardship. 

7163. There is one restriction which has been 
suggested to us, and that is upon the return of mothers 
to work within a certain period after their confine- 
ments, and a factory owner told us that he had fre- 
quently advised women against coming back to work 
within a fortnight after their confinements >—Such 

.an exceptional thing as that would not be considered. 
It is felt that adult women are. really as competent to 
take care of themselves as the men are, but we often find 
that they are mistaken and they have had to be ordered 
home. ; a 

7164. (O’Conor Don.) You do not know any cases 

of women being forced to work against their will over- 
time >—A woman who has a drunken husband or 
who is left a widow is forced to work against her will, 

- and that is the case too often. 

7165. (To Mr. Wood.) I understand you amongst 
other recommendations to recommend that there 
should be a, better definition of what a workshop is; 
in which direction would you desire a definition ?—I 
am not intimately acquainted with the provisions of 
the Workshops Acts; but I know that a great many 
workshops now simply consist of back kitchens, or 
any back place that a man has in which he works with 
a lad; I think that there should be some definition of 
a*workshop which would make it a habitable place, a 
fit and proper place for children to work in. 

7166. Do you think that there ought to be any 
legal restriction upon the place that the women work 
in in their own domestic work ?—No, you cannot do 

that. 

- 7167. Supposing that women worked at domestic 
work in their own homes where it is convenient for 
them to do so now, do you think there ought to be 
any legal restriction upon them, that they should not 

work at some particular description of work after 7 
or 8 or even 9 o’clock ?—TI do not think there should ; 
I am afraid that if you made such a law it would be 
impossible to carry it out. A great number of women 
at present work at what is called seaming, that is 
stitching stockings, and doing work connected with 
stockings, and it can be taken up at any moment and 
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dropped at any moment, and they may only work at 
it for three or four hours a day. It would be very 
hard to say that they shall not work at it after 7 or 8 
at night. 

7168. You would not. recommend the provisions of 
the Factory Act of 1874 to be extended for any work 
of that description ?—No, except in so far as children 
are concerned who are employed with them to help 
them. 

7169. So far you would not. recommend the exten- 
sion of the restrictions as to leaving off work, say 6 
or 7, to the work of women ?—No, 

7170. Then with regard to children I understand 


that you would not approve of having the supervision _ 


of those children, so far as education went, entrusted 
altogether to the school board authorities ?—I do not 
think so. 

7171. I understood you in answer to a question 
from the Chairman to say that you deprecate the 
responsibility of looking after those children being 
thrown altogether upon the school board authorities ? 
—Yes, in this way, that J think that the working of 
the Workshops and Factory Acts should be kept distinct 
from the work of education, that so far as compliance 
with the provisions of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts is concerned, that on the whole would be better 
to be done under the superintendence of the factory 
inspector. I certainly should not think of objecting 
for one moment, if it were thought a wise provision 
to giving the school board officers power to. enter all 
workshops and factories, and to report to the factory 
inspector. 

7172. Would not you think, where there is a school 
board established, that the more natural course would 
be that the school board should have the control over 
the factory and workshop children, just the same as 
they have over all the other children in the town, and 
be responsible for seeing that they got their educa- 
tion ?—I think the school board should be responsible 
for seeing that they got their education, but I do not 
think the school board should be responsible for 
seeing that they only worked a certain number of 
hours in the day. 

7173. I-am speaking in an educational point of 
view, so far as attending school is concerned, the whole 
responsibility should be thrown upon the school board 
authorities >—Yes, I should quite agree to that. 

7174. And the factory inspector should have nothing 
whatsoever to say to seeing that the children attended 
school ; that should be the business of the school 
board authorities ?—Yes ; of course in that case you 
would have to give the school board authorities power 
to enter factories. 

7175. But supposing that power were given, would 


you think it the most desirable course to adopt ?—T. 


should think that that would be the best course then. 

(Mr. Walker.) There is no reason why they should 
not report to the factory inspector, and he put the law 
in force. 

7176. That was rather the point that I wished to 
get out, whether you thought it necessary that there 
should be two sets of officers, one to report to the 
other, or whether the school board authorities should 
not directly enforce the law with regard to education ? 
—TI think that the visitors should report to the inspec- 
tor, and he put the law in force. i 

7177. Why do you prefer that roundabout way of 
doing it ?—It would be very small trouble to them. I 
do not see any reason why the visitors for the board 
schools should not at the same time be officers for the 
inspectors, and why they should not make their report 
to the inspector, and then he bring the matter before 
the magistrates. As the chairman of the board says, 
we have a considerable amount of odium, and for that 
reason it would be preferable if the inspector con- 
ducted the prosecutions. 

(Mr. Wood.) That would be an exceedingly wise 


provision, I think. If the whole of the educational 


arrangements were left to the school board, of course 
you would have to give the school board officers 
more power than they have now. I do not think it 
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would be a wise arrangement that the school board 
officers should have anything to do with seeing that 
the children marked a certain number of hours in 
factories, or anything of that sort. The whole of their 
duties should be simply confined to the children’s 
education, , 

7178. (Mr. Brand.) Upon that point I presume 
that you would not merely want the power of entry 
into a workshop, but you would want the power of 
prosecuting the employer ?—Yes. 

7179. (Lo Mr. Walker.) With regard to those 
officers, do you think that the owners of workshops 
and the owners of factories would not object to having 
two sets of officers going into their shops ?—I think 
they would. 

7180. But there would be the present inspector of 
factories, who has the power to go into the factories 
now, and you would also besides him by the new 
proposal have the school board visitors going into the 
same shops, and my question was, whether they would 
not object to two sets of officers going into their places 
of business >—Yes, I think they would, and I think 
the same information could be got at the same time by 
one set of officers as is now got. The workshops are 
mostly cottages used as workshops. ‘There is no 
workshop distinct from the house. ‘i 

(Mr. Wood.) I should like to point out that at 
present the workshops have no one going into them, 

7181. It has been suggested that officers should be 
appointed of the same class as are now employed by 
the school board as school board visitors; do you 
think that the owners of factories and owners of work- 
shops would have any objection to that class of officer 
having power to come in, and to acertain extent over- 
look their proceedings ?—No, I do not think they 
would, because they are respectable men ; and as they 
have a uniform and are recognised officers, the em- 
ployers know at once who they are, and as such I 
think they would not be objected to. 

7182. Not on the part of smali workshop owners? 
—No more than anyone else would be objected to. 
I think that supervision would be objected to by a 
great number of small workshops from any one. J 
would suggest that a workshop should be registered, 
so that you may know that it is a workshop. 

7183. With regard to the half-time system, would 
you say from your experience, apart from the well- 
known deficiencies in the Workshops Act, that the 
half-time system is breaking down owing to the chil- 
dren coming in the afternoon fagged and wearied and 
unequal to their work at school >—Yes. 

7184. There have been some recommendations which 
I will read to you on the part of the West Bromwich 
Teachers’ Association and which were laid before us 
the other day. They suggest, “ That children should 
“ be required to attend school on alternate days, say 
“ Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of one week ; 
“ Tuesday and Thursday of the next;” and they give 
these reasons: “ When children work in the morning 
“ they are totally unfit to undertake the duties of the 
“ school in the afternoon. Leaving work at 1 o’clock, 
“ and school commencing at 2, frequently residing a 
“ considerable distance from both factory and school, 
“ it is impossible for them to be punctual and cleanly. 
“ The present irregular manner in which half-time 
‘“‘ scholars attend school renders it impossible for them 
“ to receive instruction to the extent of, and in the 
“ subjects required by the code of the Education 
“ Department. It would then be much easier to 
“ arrange a proper course of lessons for the special 
“ benefit of half-timers, whose educational progress 
“ would thereby be much promoted.” Do you agree 
with that recommendation, that is to say, the recom- 
mendation of the alternate day system ?—I am not 
quite prepared to say that I do. 1 think that a better 
system would be the attendance of half-time children 
always in the‘morning. If you could get the attend- 
ance of half-time children every morning in the week, 
I think it would be better than alternate days; I 
should certainly prefer the other plan that has been 
suggested. 
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7185. (Chairman.) You see the essence of the half- j 
time system is, that there should be relays in factories — 


—Yes. i 

7186. (Mr. Brand.) We have had a plan put before 
us which is in operation in some of the great works in 
Staffordshire, and it is this, that the employers take 


two sets of children, and employ one set in the morning By 


and the other in the afternoon, alternately mornings 


and afternoons, so that each set of children shall 


to school one day in the morning and the next day in — 


the afternoon ?—That is the arrangement which the 
school board of Leicester has insisted upon with regard 
to all factory children. 


7187. Then I presume you think it would be a 


good plan ?—Yes, we think it is a very good plan. 


7188. Do you think that there would be a difficulty 


in obtaining a sufficient supply of children’s labour to 


enable them to do it in all cases ?—Not at all. In . 
One week we insist 


Leicester we take it by days. 
that the children shall attend in the mornings and the 
next week in the afternoons, that is under our byelaws. 

(Mr. Walker.) 1 do not think that the plan alternate 
days as suggested by the West Bromwich teachers 
has anything whatever objectionable in it, if it were 


left optional, and I do not ‘see why it should not © | 


be left optional. Of course’ it would be impossible 
to get all the children to work in the morning, because 


they have to arrange it by double sets of children. — 


How far in West Bromwich, where the work is fire- 
bricks, heavy iron work, and coal work, they can do 
it I do not know. 

7189. (To Mr. Wood.) How long has your school 
board been in operation ?—Four years and a half. 

7190. Have you found that private adventure 
schools have been started in this town with a view of 
defeating the objects of the board ?—I cannot say 
that private adventure schools have been started with 


a view to that. There are less private adventure 
schools now than there were four and a half years 


ago. 

7191. I presume at any rate that your suggestion 
of a preliminary test before labour would effectually 
abolish all schools that were not thoroughly competent? 
—Yes, in that degree it would. Iam reminded by that 


of one fact which has come before my notice this 


morning. We have tested four of the private adven- 
ture schools of the town in which the half-timers are 
taken, and there are as many as 90 half-timers in 
attendance at those schools. Our officers have again 
and again tested those children and their attendance 
to see whether their certificates have been properly 
filled up, and we find constantly that their certificates 
are filled. up when they have not made their proper 
number of attendances, and they know that because 
they see them coming out of school before the proper 
time, and going into school after the proper time. _ 


7192. (Chairman.) Did you ever hear of a certifi-— 


cate being filled up without the attendance having 
been given at all?’—We have heard of certificates 


being signed when the children have been absent from — 


school, and signed as being present five times when 
they were only present three or four times. 

7193. (Mr. Brand.) I asked you one question in 
the course of the Chairman’s examination about the 
practice of the relieving authorities of the town. May 
Task you whether you ever came across any cases in 
which co-operation is absolutely necessary between 
you and the board of guardians, that is to say, where 


the poverty of the parent is so pronounced that there _ 


is a difficulty owing to the children not having proper 
clothing ?—Yes, that has been so. 

7194. Do you find that they do co-operate with 
you ?—We do not find that. At present the school 
board has met the difficulty so far by private contri- 
butions. It is very important that there should be 
that co-operation, but we have not found that at 
present cases have arisen in which that was needful. 

7195. (Chairman, to Mr. Walker.) Do you work 
the same hours in your two factories ?—No. 

7196. What difference do you make ?—They work 
523 hours in the hosiery factory. In most houses 
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almost all hosiery goods are made out in workshops. 
It is more a warehouse regulation than anything else. 

7197. What hours do you work in the boot and 
shoe factory —54. 

7198. I mean as to the stoppages for meals. Do 
you begin at 6 in the morning ?—I do not know what 
their arrangements are. I have not taken an active 
interest in it for some time. I know that we work 
more hours in the boot factory than we do in the 
hosiery factory. 

7199, 1 want to ask you how far the new provision 
in the Act of 1874, that they must not work more 

_than four and a half hours at any time without an 
interval for meals, would suit one or other of those 
trades P—We disregard it. We do not take any 
notice of it. We work the five hours in the hosiery 
warehouse for the convenience of the people, and with 
the approval of the inspector. Notice has been drawn 
to it, and it would be a very great hardship to the 
people, supposing that their hours were to be four and 
ahalf hours. We leave off at half-past 6, but sup- 

_ posing we leave off at 6, and they have to make up 

another half hour, they must trot home half a mile or 

a mile, and then come back to make up the other half 
hour. We wish the Government will only leave us 

alone a little more. 

7200. It is quite sufficient for you to tell me that 
it would not suit your trade. I am only anxious to 
know the facts ?—It would not suit our trade at all. 

7201. You tell me that at the present moment you 
are working without regard to the law, and that the 
factory inspector allows you to do it?—Yes, in that 
respect, : 
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7202. And it would be very undesirable if, being a 
trade that is now under the Act of 1867, you were 
put under that provision ?— Yes. 
72038. (O'Conor Don.) Is the factory in which you 


work the five hours under the Act of 1874 ?—It is 
only a warehouse. 


7204. Is the building connected with the factory ? 
—It is a warehouse for making up connected with 
the boot factory. 

7205. Is it connected with a factory under the Act 
of 1874 ?—No, it is not. IJ have already pointed out 
that the hosiery goods are made out in the work- 
shops. 

7206. _( Chairman.) There is no law at present 
affecting you, and requiring you only to work four 
and a half hours ?—I am glad to hear it. I was under 
the impression that there was. 

7207. I was speaking with regard to the Act of 
1874, affecting textile factories, and Iam not at all sur- 
prised to hear that it would not suit you to be bound 
to it, because | have heard the same in many trades 
not far from here ?—You can easily understand how 
it would affect us. 

7208. (Mr. Brand.) You are speaking now of 
other hosiery warehouses ?>—Yes. 

7209. You are under the Act of 1867. Are there 
any warehouses of the same kind as your own which 
are connected with a factory under the Act of 1874 ? 
—There are warehouses connected with factories un- 
doubtedly. 

7210. Are there any working four and a half hours 
at a stretch ?—I do not know how they are working. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Dantet Merrick examined. 


‘7211. (Chairman.) You are a working framework 
_ knitter, are you not ?—Yes. 

* 7212. Do you employ any women and children in 
' your business >—No, 

7213. Have you a*certain number of frames in 
your establishment ?—We have machinery of different 

_ descriptions for making hosiery where I work ; there 
are no women employed in the hand frames, but in 
the machinery that goes by steam-power the women 
and children are employed. 

7214. You attend here to-day as a member of the 
school board, do you not ?—Yes, I was appointed to 
attend for them. eh 

7215. Are we to assume that you concur in the 
evidence which the two previous witnesses gave with 
regard to education >—Yes, educationally 1 do. 

7216. I think you can give us some useful informa- 
tion as regards the trade in which you are interested ; 
do you work in any factory, or are you yourself an 
employer of labour in a workshop ?—I work in a 
factory. 

7217. Have the wages of the workpeople been 
reduced here in consequence of the diminution of the 
hours under the Act of 1874 ?—No, they have not been 
reduced. 

7218. What are your hours of work in the factory? 
—They commence in the morning at 6 in the summer 
months, and continue until half-past 5 in the evening 

— at our works. 

7219. With an interval of half an hour for break- 
fast ?—Yes, half an hour for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner. 

7220. That is 10 hours ?—Yes.~ 

7221. Before the Act.of 1874, were you any longer 

at work ?—Half an hour longer. We continued till 6, 

instead of half-past 5. 

7222, Was there any reduction made in the wages 
in consequence of the reduction of that half hour >— 
I am not aware that there was. 

7223. Not in your own case ?—No, 

7224. Are the hours worked in the small workshops 
much longer than those in the factories, do you know ? 
Yes, I think they are, particularly in some branches 
of labour, in the workships making boots, frequently 


at the latter end of the week, they work till very late 
hours. 

7225. In the hosiery trade, do they work late at 
night too?—In our district they do work late during 
the winter months, and they work now as long as 
they can have daylight. 

7226. Do they put children to work very young in 
the little workshops ?>—Yes, they begin about eight 
years old, at least when the age was eight under the 
Factory Act, of course they sent them as early as 
opportunity would allow them. 

7227. Do you think that it will operate at all hardly 
on the workpeople if their children are not allowed to 
work full time till 14?—I think they will feel it 


somewhat keenly, especially under some circumstances. 


Generally you see labouring people have a family, and 
frequently a numerous one, and whether they are just 
in a position so far as remuneration is concerned to be 
able to keep such large families till they are 14 is I 
think a very great question, and with me at present, so 
far as Leicestershire is concerned, there is very great 
doubt. I think they will have to get more wages before 
they can keep their children till they are 14 years old. 
However it is very desirable that an effort should 
be made in the direction of advancing the education. 
A year at that period would be of very great value to 
a child, but I question whether the position of the 
parents is such that they could do it without a con- 
siderable sacrifice. 

7228. Of course they would be working half-time 
and earning some wages from 10 to 14 ?—Yes. 

7229. Do you think that among the working classes 
there is so strong a desire for their children to be 
educated, that they would put up with a passing in- 
convenience ?—I am afraid not. There is one matter 
which I should like the Commission to bear in mind 
and that is that in such counties as this there is a great 
deal of manufacture done in villages, and any inspector 
should be appointed with the understanding that the 
law is to operate equally in villages as in towns, or else 
of course we stand on unequal grounds. 

7230. (Mr. Brand.) There is a considerable steck- 
ing trade in the villages, is there not ?—Yes, and the 
same thing applies to the boot trade as well. 
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7231. (Chairman. ) Of course the great difficulty where 
there is such a mass of workshops 1 is to ensure that the 
law is observed, because it is very easy to say that chil- 
dren shall only: work the same hours as in factories, but 
at the same time it is almost impossible without astronger 
force to see that they do observe the law, and do you 
think that working men would stand visits from people 
of their own class in the light of factory officers, 
supposing the factory inspectors had some men like 
your school board officers helping him ?—I think the 
working people would give quite as much courtesy to 
aman in their own position if he was a respectable 
working man (and of course the Government would 
not think of appointing anybody else) as they would 
to a man in a higher social position, and my own con- 
viction is that the Workshops Act especially will be 
best carried out by men of that class; that is my firm 
conviction, but I see considerable diffieulty in carrying 
it out under the supervision of the school board 
visitors, 

7232. I do not mean to say through the school 
board visitors, but under people of a similar class to 
trustworthy non-commissioned officers of the army and 
so on, like the sergeants that they have employed 
r, Walker is rather partial. to 
that class of persons, but my own conviction is that 
they are not the best adapted to carry out that work. 
Generally they have gained a sort of austerity of 
manner, and firmness, and decision, which is not 
always very pleasant. Whilst firmness is necessary in 
carrying out an Act of Parliament, at the same time 
there is often more power in kindness mixed with 
firmness, and I generally find that the class to which 
Mr. Walker alludes are rather too stern. 

7233, Having been accustomed to say, Go, to a man, 
and he goeth ?—Yes, but I do not myself think that 
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that class of men, men who are of the working class — 


originally, would be the best adapted for the work ; of 
course they must have the qualifications. 

7234. (Mr. Brand.) Under this system you would 
have a good many inspectors in time in Leicester, 
You would have school board inspectors, inspectors of 
nuisances, and inspectors of factories; might there not 


—If an Act is made there must be inspectors, let them 


; 
A 
4 


a 


- be a danger of some little reaction against the system? 


be of what class of people they will. pe 


7235. Supposing that the workshops were brought 
under the same law as the factories (which they are 
not now as they have got power to work longer hours), 
and one or two prosecutions were to be taken up and 
convictions to be obtained, do not you think that the law 
would gradually be obeyed by the great mass of the 
owners of workshops without having this minute 
system of inspection _ from house to house ?—I think 
not. Prosecutions would have their effect, but I do 
not believe that it would be sufficiently lasting, 

7236. How many inspectors do you think it would 
be necessary under this system to have in Leicester ?— 
I should think two sub-inspectors, as I would call them, 
acting under the direction of the factory inspector. 

7237. That is for Leicester proper ?—I think two 
would be able to embrace thé county as well. 

7238. Have you any idea how many ‘workshops 
there are in Leicester ?—I cannot say. 

7239. Do you think that if you had only two sub- 


officials for the whole county and for Leicester itself — 


that they might possibly visit each workshop ‘once in 
three years ?—-Much oftener than that ; once a quarter 
I should think. You see the workshops lie pretty close 
together and when they once got their line they would 
soon do it. I do visit a good deal among the work- 
shops so that I think I know that to be so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorcr SMITH examined. 


7240. (Chairman.) What profession are you ?—A 
manager of tileries and brick works residing at Coal- 
yille, ‘Leicestershire, 

7241. I am well aware of your‘exertions in the way 
of the reform of labour in brickfields. Do you propose 
to offer any practical suggestions with reference to 
the present law, or do you ‘wish the Commission to ask 
you questions. ?—]I think if the Commission were to ask 
me some questions they might get out the thing which 
I wish to state. 

7242. You have stated, I think, in various publica- 
tions that you have seen a great improvement in the 
condition of women and children in brickfields since 
the passing of the Act of 1871 ?—Yes, that is so. 

7243. Has there been much resistance by the work- 
people in this district to the restrictions upon the age 
of the children who are employed ?—Not very much. 

7244. Can they get sufficient juvenile labour of the 
age allowed now ? 
When first the Act came into operation, there was 
soine difficulty at that time. 


7245, What are the colours of the bricks that are , 


made in this neighbourhood ?—There are three 
colours, red, white, and blue. 

72.46, Are the bricks mostly the common brick *— 
Yes, the common red brick. 

7247. Is the mode of brick-making here still of the 
rude kind that you formerly described, the clay being 
carried by hand to the table, and so forth ‘—Yes, it is. 

7248. They have not substituted machinery at all 
for juvenile labour ?—To some little extent, but not 
generally. In some few of the large works they have 
adopted machinery. 

7249. Do they make bricks by machinery ?—In 
some large works that are just in the neighbourhood 


of Leicester, but in the villages round it is precisely as 


it was. 


7250. How is the nay ground here ?—In some - 


neighbourhoods it is ground by horizontal rollers in an 
upright frame; in other places by rollers something 
like a mortar mill in a pan, 


7251, Is it ever trodden out now ?—No, not to any 
considerable extent. 

7252. Does the pugmill deliver it to the table, or 
has the clay to be carried to the table P—It has to be 
carried or wheeled. 

7253. To a great extent is it still carried by children ? 
—To a great extent in some country villages. In fact 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester it is so. 

7254. Ave the moulders.women or men here ?—AIl 
men and boys, mostly young men rising up. 

7255. How many persons and of what sex are em- 
ployed under each moulder ?—About two men and a 
boy} the boy carries off. 

7256. The boy brings the clay also, does he not ?— 
Yes; in some places the clay is wheeled, and in that 
case one man would wheel it from the clay heap. 

7257. But where the clay is carried it will require 
two boys?—Yes, and in some instances three, that 


would make four boys to one moulder, that would be” 


three clay carriers and one carrier off from the man. . ~ 
7258. Is brick-making here a season trade, or does 
it go on all the year round ?>—In some neighbourhoods 
it is a season trade, but it is getting more generally 
carried out now having sheds, so that they can work 
in winter or summer all the year round. 
‘7259. Is there any great difference between the/ 


manufacture of the red and the blue bricks; that is to - 
‘say, is there anything superior in the process of: blue 


brick-making ?—The only difference in making blue 
bricks is that the clay has to be generally rolled in 
dust. The red bricks are made in water. In blue 
bricks there is a certain amount of iron dust used, 
which makes it more unhealthy than the common 
bricks, if anything. 

7260. Blue bricks are made under cover in this 


neighbourhood, are they not ?—Yes, they should be — 


entirely, because if the rain came upon them it would 
spoil them. 

7261. The Commission have been told in some 
places that the process is so superior of making fire- 
clay and blue bricks that there is no reason why girls 
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of 14 should not be employed in it ?—For my own 
part I have been amongst all kinds of -bricks, and I 
can see very little difference in the fire-brick trade, in 
the blue brick, and in the red brick, because clay is 
clay and is in a plastic state. The only difference in 
the fire-clay is that it is a little lighter in colour, that 
is about all. 

7262. We were told in the first place that they 
make them under cover, so that they are not exposed 
to the weather; secondly, that in blue and fire-clay 
bricks the clay is always wheeled to the moulder, so 
that all that the attendant has to do is to carry the 
bricks when made two at atime, and put them in a 
row ?—That may be so in some few neighbourhoods, 
but it is not so in places where I have seen them. 
There is as much dirt and as much labour, and the 
clay has to be in the same plastic state for fire-bricks 
as it is for blue; it is a little stiffer than the common 
red bricks in some neighbourhoods ; that is the only 
difference. 

7263. Do the women return to the brickfields here 
to fettle the bricks after the day’s work is over ?—No, 
that is not carried out in this neighbourhood. 

7264. Do they go on Sundays?—No, not now; they 
are more particular than they used to be. It is a thing 
which may be very easily got over by paying a little 
extra attention when the brick is put down in the first 
instance. So that that has been avoided in my neigh- 
bourhood ; but all that a boy has to do is to be more 
careful in laying them down. Then another thing I 
would say is, regulate the flues; make. the flues a little’ 
cooler ; do not have them so hot, and begin to cool 
them on Saturday morning, because that may be done. 
I could name several brick-makers who do not allow 
their workpeople to go on Sundays. 

7265. You would state from your experience that 
with proper care in laying the bricks there is no need 
to return to them to fettle them ?—No, and looking 
carefully after the flues at the same time; the two 
things combined. 

7266. Is it the custom here for women. to be em- 
ployed in what they call yething or earthing bricks in 
the kiln ?—A few girls used to be employed before the 
Workshops Act came into operation, but not since 
then. : 

7267. Is thu. objectionable labour for women ?— 
Decidedly it is objectionable having the boys firing the 
kiln on one side and the girls going up ladders. ; 

7268. Do the children in the brickfields about here 
attend school regularly ?—More so than they used to 
do, especially in-the neighbourhood of Coalville where 
I come from, because I ean perceive a great difference. 
Every boy engaged in the brick-making trade can now 
read and write. There is a greater difference with 
those children working in the yards under the Factory 
Act than there is in the yards under the Workshops 
Act. 

7269. I suppose there is no trade in which the 

inequality of the two Acts is more apparent than in 
- brick-making ?—There is certainly a great difference 
between the two. Those yards that are under the 
Factory Act complain very much about being placed 
under such restrictions, and then the children that 
have been refused at one yard go over the next fence 
and get employment, so that that makes it difficult for 
the Factory Act to be carried out. 

7270. Will you tell us what became of the brick- 
field girls that were turned out of the brickfields when 
the last Act was passed ?—A large*proportion of them 
went into service. 

7271. Were they readily absorbed in other ways ?— 
Yes, there was no difficulty about it, they could get good 
wages. ; 

7272. In this district there would be no ground of 
complaint that girls between 14 and 16 were obliged 
to idle their time ?—I never saw one case where that 
was the result of their being turned away. 

7273. Has it been found that owing to their going 
to service at 14 or going into other trades instead of 
going into brickfields that they do not afterwards when 
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they become 16 go into brickfields ?—Very seldom. { 
do not know but very few cases. 

belts It really tends to alienate them from the trade ? 
aa LCS. 

(7275. Do you think that a good thing on the whole ? 
—I think it is. That is one of the objections which we 
had at the commencement of the agitation, because the 
girls that did not go to work at the yards before 16 
generally found other employment, and then she became 
sickened and disgusted at carrying clay on her head, 
consequently they do not go into brickfields again. 

7276: The women who are still working in brick- 
fields are either those who were in them before or 
the wives of brick-makers ?—That is go. 

7277. Is not this the result of what you have said 
that this Act is working well and producing the good 
results that we expected of it ?—Yes, but more so if 
the Workshops Act could be carried out in the same 
manner as the Factory Act. 
itself if it is properly carried out. 

7278. Now [think you have taken up a new crusade 
about canals ?—I have tried to do something about 
them during the last two years or more. 

7279. Can you give the Commission any general 
statistics about the canal population. I see in a recent 
article of yours, I think, that you have assumed them 
to be between 80,000 and 90,000 ?—Yes, I have said 
that there are no statistics upon which to lean, but I 
think Mr. Cross in answer to Mr. Macdonald, a year 
or two ago, told that honourable member, that ac- 
cording to the census there were 29,500 persons em- 
ployed on the night that the census was taken. But 
as in the case of cach officer who had charge of taking 
the census the boats continued floating about, of course 
the correct number could not be ascertained, I should 
not think one half of them. If 29,500 persons were 
employed, of course reckoning three children to a 
family, there would not be very far short of 80,000 or 
100,000 men, women, and children, in the whole. 

7280. You stated from your own knowledge and 
information that a great many children are being 
brought up in the canal boats in a state of great 
ignorance and degradation ?— Yes, that is to say, L 
have learned that from my inquiries amongst them. 

7281. And you: have suggested as a remedy that 
no children between certain ages should be allowed to 
live in canal boats ?—Yes. I may state with regard 


. to that that it is not only my own opinion on the 


matter, but every boatman, master, man, woman, and 
child, but the women especially, thoroughly agree with 
that, as you will see in an article that I had in the 
Fortnightly Review of February last; taking seven 
whom I thought respectable -boatmen, six out of the 
seven could not sign their own name. 

7282. If the masters and the women and the men all 
were agreed that they ought not to be in those boats, 
how is it that we find them all there ?—I suppose it 
is the same as with other things ; whether it is that we 
think that Government ought to take it up and compel 
them, Ido not know. J am only speaking of those 
that mentioned the matter to me ; of course there may 
be exceptions. 

7283. Of course if there is a large population 
swarming in those cabins it is evident that they cannot 
have all made up their minds to it ?—The principal 
objection taken by most out of the large numbers of 
boatmen I have seen is that they say they cannot get 
sufficient wages. 

7284. You think perhaps if the children were kept 
out that then their wages might go up like other 
people’s ?—Yes. 

7285. Have you considered what those poor people are 
to do. I suppose that many of them have no homes 
ashore at all ?—A good proportion of them have no 
other homes. 

7286. So that if they were told that they are not 
to keep their children on board the barge they would 
say, where are we to put them, or what are we to do 
with them ?—Some of those better class boatmen now 
have homes, and there is a general desire amongst the 
boatmen themselves to follow on in that direction. 
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As itis the boatmen’s children are really worse off 
than sailors’ children. Sailors leave their wives and 
children behind them, and they get looked after, when 
compulsory education is put in force, better than boat- 
men and their children do. 

7287. Have all the boats a place to hail from? Is 

the boat registered from Wolverhampton, we will say, 
or some central place, where she would be laid up in 
winter ?—No, many of them have no place, no basin 
where they start from. They keep taking cargoes 
here and there, and keep floating about from place to 
place. For instance, if a boat took a cargo say to 
London, she would start coming back and pick up a 
load perhaps of flour or something, or she may bring 
it down perhaps to the best place to get a load back 
again from. 
"7288. Do you think if they were not allowed to 
have their children on board, so that they would be 
obliged to have a local habitation at some place, that 
they would be able to arrange their voyages so as to 
keep near their own homes ?—Yes, it would have a 
tendency to localise them as it were. 

7289. Do you know enough about the trade to say 
that they would be able to do that ?—Yes, it is so 
with the better class of boatmen now. Livery fly boat 
or lighter between Liverpool and Leicester would 
have only two men and two boys on board ; that is, 
one man and a boy work it one part of the day, and 
the other man ‘and the boy are asleep in the cabin, 
and they get up and work the other part of the day in 
turns. 

7290. Does the boat generally belong to the em- 
ployer ?—I have no idea of the proportion, but many 
of them do belong to the employer. 

7291.-The boat belongs to the employer, but the 
boatman finds the horse and works the boat ?—Yes, 
that is so, at so much a ton, or so much a journey, or 
so much a load. 

7292. You would suggest that no children should 
be allowed to be on board, and that as regards labour, 
they should be subject to the factory laws ?—Yes, 
that is so, the same provisions as the Workshops Act, 
which is the same thing in the long run. 

7298. (O'Conor Don.) Do you think that those 
boatmen, who you say are so anxious to have this law 
put into operation, would consider that the Govern- 
ment should provide them with a house elsewhere ?— 
I have never heard that. 

7294. Have you not thought of that at all ?—I 
have thought of it, but I have thought that the result 
of Government interference would be that the men 
would be better able to provide for their children, and 
that they might get homes on land. 

7295. What do the wages of boatmen amount to at 
present ?—They will average from, say, 16s. to 11, 
and in some few cases perhaps a man and his wife 
will earn 23s. or 24s, ; 

7296. How would you account for the wages being 
so low in that employment compared with others ?— 
They have no rent to pay for one thing. Then many 
boatmen, no doubt, as they travel fram place to place 
in summer time, I do not say it is so as a rule, but I 
have known them get over fences and take turnips, 
and all that sort of thing. ‘They do in the best way 
they can, and then they do not buy any coal, and 
have no rent or taxes to pay. 


7297. How do you account for their not themselves: 


demanding more wages and getting them ?—They 
have not the means, I believe, of getting together in 
large masses the same as workpeople have in towns, 
because they are here and there and everywhere, and 
it is impossible almost to get an organization the same 


as the stocking makers in Leicester, and the builders, 
and bricklayers, and others. 

7298. Do you believe that forcing them to leave 
their children on land would have the effect of bring- 
ing them more together, and making them combine to 
get larger wages Not so much that, but the chil- 
dren would be educated, and of course the children 
would naturally see the same as in other cases. 


7299. How are the children to be educated if the 


wages of the men do not enable them to get those , 
_ homes for them on land ?— 


That is one of the things 
which is the result of Government interference; being 
put under the Act, higher wages would necessarily 
follow. 

7300. Do not you think that the carrying conde 
will be taken away from those boatmen, and be di- 
verted into other channels ?—No, because the boats 
carry, as a rule, goods that would not go by railway. 
It is more convenient and much better to carry some 
kinds of goods by boat than it is by rail, because of 
the breakages; besides the greater convenience in 
some cases. 

7301. With regard to brickyards, do you think 
there are any evils arising out of the present employ- 
ment of women and young, persons in brickyards 
which require legislation ?-No further than in the 
direction which I before indicated, that is, the Act 
being properly carried out, and all sands placed on 
the same footing. 

7302. You tink that that would render it quite 
satisfactory ?—Yes, so far as my own knowledge is 
concerned. 

73038. (Mr. Brand. ) Do they take advantage here 
in the brickfields of the modification which is given 
them under the law of working boys of 14 years of 
age and women for 14 hours a day ?—No, not in this 
neighbourhood. 

7304. Do you think that any modification is neces- 
sary at all to allow boys of.14 years of age and women 
by the Act to work 14 hours a day for a certain num- 
ber of days in the year ?—I do not think it is neces- 
sary; it is not in this neighbourhood. 

7305. Do you think it is advisable >—I do not think 
itis. I think if they worked the whole of the work- 
ing time, they would get sufficient money, and every 
one would benefit, both parents and employers and 
children too. 

7306. I suppose in some districts it is a season 
trade, and that is the reason for this modification ?— 
Yes, but it is becoming less a season trade, because 
they are having sheds, as the bricks are better if they 
are not exposed to the weather, and they can get more 
money for the goods that they make. 

7307. (Lord Balfour.) What number of bricks 
does one moulder and. his gang turn out in a day ?— 
In some neighbourhoods more than 7,000 or 8,000, but 
in this neighbourhood they will not make more than 
perhaps 8,000 or 3,500 on a good day. In some parts 
of ‘Staffordshire perhaps 2,000 would be a good day’s 
work ; it depends entirely on the moulder; if they 
take the clay from the heap when it is on the table, 
and throw it into the mould, they can make a large 
number, but if they have to put water round it they 


cannot make so many. But in Staffordshire they have 


to roll the clay in sand or dust, and they cannot make 
so many then, because it makes it a slower process. 

7308. (Chairman.). The finer bricks cannot be 
made by only throwing the clay wet into the mould? 
—The finer bricks are generally the result of pressing. 
In general the common bricks are moulded in the first 
instance, and are pressed afterwards. 


- The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Harry GEE examined. 


7309. ( Chairman.) You are a draper and milliner, 
are you not *+—Yes, in the market place, Leicester. 

7310. I understand you employ 30 hands ?-I 
employ about 80 needlewomen, and Iam under ‘the 
W orkshops Act. I hold permission from Mr. Secre- 


tary Hardy to give them a half-holiday on Thursday 
instead of Saturday, Saturday being market day. 

7811. Do you wish to speak to the Commission with 
regard to some particular point ?—I wish to say that 
I believe the Act to be a very necessary one for the 
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protection of needlewomen. My experience leads me 
to think that it would be much better to extend it so 
that there were no exceptions. In the first place, 
we as large traders object to the small houses coming 
under the exception when we ourselves are not, so 
that in their case they are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the Act. » I have reason to believe that many 
work their employés to a very late hour, and feeling 
as I do that it is a very necessary protection for 
‘ needlewomen, I would suggest that that exemption 
should be withdrawn, and that the Act should apply 
to all milliners and dressmakers. 

7312. You refer to the exemption of houses with 
under five hands?—-Yes. Another exemption that I 
refer to is that with reference to permission to give up 
the half-holiday during the season ; that is the most 
important matter of all, so far as the protection of 
needlewomen is concernea. Of course to the trader 
it is an advantage, but the half-holidav to the needle- 
women is thus rendered of little or no advantage. In 
the slack time they often sit idling about doing nothing 

nearly the whole of the week, neither their mind nor 
body is worn out ; but in the busy time when the employ- 
ment is very continuous with very slight rests for meals, 
they really need it, and that is the time that the ex- 
emption permits the trader to carry on his business as 


the law now exists: 


7313. Do your workwomen attach great importance 
to having their half-holiday >—Very great importance. 
I have seen the operation of it some seven or eight 
years, and I believe it to be in the pressure of modern 
business actually necessary for their health and strength 
and well-being. 

7314. Some people tell us that women can take 
care of themselves, and that’ their labour ought not to 
be regulated. Do you think that they stand in need 
of legislative protection ?—I think they do, for this 
reason, that all our skilled needlewomen, the very first 
hand milliners, can command and make their own 
terms ; they stipulate for so much money, and so 
many hours a week, and so on; but all the unskilled 
milliners, and they form the very large majority, have 
to submit more, or less to the exactions and want of 
good feeling of the employers, and it is for them that 
protection is most needed. 

7815. Is it within your knowledge whether many such 
women lean upon the law as their protection ?—Yes, 
they do; if I advertise for milliners I have an enor- 
mous quantity of applications, because it is known 
that I carry out these provisions with fairness and 
correctness, I have in my employment at present two 
dressmakers that left their last employment to come and 
live with me just because they could have their half- 
holiday, and yet they came from a house where they 
keep many dressmakers and ought to be under the 
law. 

7316. (O’Conor Don.) You think, as I understand 
from what you say, that these women are in need of 
protection, because there are such a number of them 
looking for employment ?>—That is it, and because they 
cannot protect themselves. 

7317. Then the demand for employment is greater 
than the employers have work to give >—Yes, that is 
so; as it is a season trade, many of them are thrown 
.out of employment in the flat time and are under 
greater necessity to get employment, and the less 
skilled needlewoman dwindles down to less respectable 
houses, till at last she gets into the oppressive shops. 

7318. Would not a similar argument apply to men 
who are employed in some very unskilled work if 
there was a dearth of employment ?—It might apply, 
but I think protection is needed in retail shops for 
young men. ; 

7819. You think if there was a dearth of: employ- 
ment, if there was bad trade in the country, that there 
ought to be the right of protection to men as well as 
to women ?—In the case of retail shopmen I do; that 
is my opinion, whether it is a bad opinion or a good one. 

7320. With regard to the unskilled labour of men, 
if there was very little employment in the country and 
there was a great abundance of labourers, you think 
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that the Government ought to interfere to restrict the 
hours of labour of men ?—J do not think that I am 
speaking now of unskilled labour in retail shops, in 
serving customers. 

7321. Why would you make an exception in favour 
of or against that particular kind of people ?—Because 
I understand that part of the business. I am not 
expressing an opinion about the others, not having an 
opinion to express. 

7322. You know nothing about the others, but with 
regard to that particular labour of men which you do 
know something about, you think that there ought to 
be restrictions >—Yes, for this reason, I know that the 
low ready money pushing shops employ all their people 
very much too long hours, quite unsuitable for human 
beings to be worked. 

7323. Il understand that you are against all modifi- 
cations of the law for season exigencies r—Yes, it is 
just that time that needlewomen need a holiday. I 
am now speaking in the interests of needlewomen ; 
speaking in the interests of traders it is quite a diffe- 
rent matter. 

7324. (Chairman.) I do not think that you need 
have any apprehension of the modification of the law 
with respect to the Saturday half-holiday being done 
away. with >—I am against the permission being given 
to any employer to work the usual hours regardless of 
the half-holiday. 

7325. (O’Conor Don.) Would you be against a 
modification which would permit a longer number of 
hours being worked at certain seasons of the year than 
others?—I think that no workroom ought to be 
allowed to be open more than 12 hours a day. 

7326. With the usual breaks for meals ?—Yes, I 
think that if they are made to work longer, they must 
either work early in the morning or late into the 
night, and it is a bad thing for them, 

7827. From your experience of the trade would you 
say that in the other portions of the year excepting 
the busy season, the hours would not be greater than 
the law allows ?>— It would not. 

7328. So that in point of fact giving the modification 
would be just the same as if the law were abrogated 
altogether P—That is my opinion. 

7329. (Mr. Brand.) We have had it in evidence 
from gentlemen in your trade, that both in London and 
Birmingham the pressure of business comes in certain 
months of the year, in May and Jane, and it is ab- 
solutely necessary for them in those months to have the 
modification which is granted in your trade to work 
14 hours a day for a certain number of days. I gather 
from your evidence that you are not of the same 
opinion ?>—I am not of that opinion. We can get out 
of the London wholesale houses sufficient season help 
to enable us to carry on the business just as well, they 
could all obtain them from the wholesale houses. 
Their business finishes about the last week in April, 
our busiest time is May and June, and we obtain 
from the London wholesale houses sufficient help to 
carry us on, so that there is no need that any large 
house of business should work longer hours. 

7330. Yours is an exceptional instance, is it not ?— 
No, all the retail milliners could do the same if they 
were desirous, it is a mere question of money making. 
If they object to do it, it is that they may make more 
money. ‘The wholesale trade begins much’earlier than 
the retail, and they take back the same hands again 
about August to work for the winter, and we can have 
them in November to work for our winter saeson. 

7331. Take the case of a London milliner’s establish- 
ment and that several ladies’ orders are brought in at 
one time in the season, and they say, we must have these 
dresses home at such and such atime, dresses not to be 
got wholesale but that have to be made up ; that is the 
kind of work which they say causes the pressure ; do 
you think that it would be possible for them to meet 
that demand unless they have a modification such as 
this ?—They could make provision for it earlier by 
getting, as I have observed before, the wholesale 
workers when they are done with in the wholesale, 
and getting them into the retail establishment for a 
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limited time. .I have six or eight such people who 
come to me for six weeks or two months. 
7332. You mean by increasing the number of their 


‘ hands?—Yes, and that can be done without any dif- 


ficulty. ‘ 

7333. Do you not think that it might be done in 
this way, by putting pressure upon the customer to 
give longer time ’—That could be done in most cases, 
and we do it ourselves, we simply say, Well, we can- 
not execute this matter at the time you name, we will 
do it on such a day. i 

7334. If that was the rule throughout the whole 
trade, and if the legislature did not allow any modifica- 


tion and you were all equally under the law, you - 


would all be obliged to comply with it ?—Yes. 

7335. (Chairman.) In many cases they do not like 
to refuse business for fear of its going elsewhere ?— 
There is no need to refuse business; every trader 
knows ‘pretty well what kind of business will come to 
him, and he can make provision for it beforehand. 


7836. (Mr. Brand.)If the law applied equally of. 


course there would be no necessity for anyone to lose 
any custom ?—No, but the simple point comes back to 
this, that the needlewomen need a half-holiday when 
they are over-worked, and that is the time that the 
trader asks for the modification. 

73837. With respect to your evidence as to the 
desirability of interfering with the labour of adult men, 
I would ask you whether you are aware that the 
Legislature in this country has never as yet interfered 
with the labour of men ?—I do not mean adult men, 
I meant apprentices and youths in shops ; most of the 
assistants in drapers’ shops are under age. 

7338. (O’Conor Don.) You do not mean to say 
that you would restrict the labour of grown-up men at 
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all >—No, certainly not; we call them men as a mere 
term of courtesy; but most of the people in drapers’ 
shops are boys and youths, persons under 21 years of 
age. 


country be such as to compel grown-up men to work 

over hours in order to get good wages r—I am only 

speaking of the business that I understand. : 
7340. Do you understand that there is any law 


about the employment of grown-up men ?—I do not © 
wish to express any opinion about that, I come here — 


to express an 
shops. 

7341. You have stated a fact and you have coupled 
with that fact an argument; you have stated that there 
are a great number of women seeking employment in 


opinion about drapers’ shops and work- 


unskilled labour, and you say that in consequence of — 


that you think Parliament ought to interfere and to 
protect those women by providing that they should not 
work beyond a certain number of hours; now I ask 


you, if the same conditions existed with regard to the | 


men do you think that Parliament ought to interfere ?>— 
No, I do not. 
7342. Why not ?—Because the men are more able 


. to take care of themselves and to emigrate; there is a 
larger field of labour open to the men. 


7343. Do not you think that restrictions upon the 
work of women have all a very great tendency to 
restrict the field of employment for them?—I do not 
think so. 

7344. (Mr. Brand.) Is it not a-fact, that at the 
present moment at any rate, men combine, and by means 
of combination settle matters satisfactorily so far as 
they are concerned ?>—Yes, but there are no organised 
women’s combinations in labour at present. 


The witness withdrew. 


C. H. B. Hamety, Esq., examined. rs ae 


7845. (Chairman.) You are the manager of the 
Mountsorrell Granite Company ?—Yes. 

7346. At present the general impression is that 
there is no law regulating labour in quarries ?—That 
is what I have been given to understand, 

7347. It seems doubtful, but virtually you are not 
interfered with ?—Quite so. 

7348. Is it your opinion that the Act should be 
extended to them ?—I think it would be a good thing 

7349. Do you employ a great number of persons ?— 
About 550 to 600 men and boys. 

7350. Should you be content not to employ any 


boys under 10?—So far as I as manager am con- - 


cerned, certainly I should be quite content, but a large 
number of boys that are employed by the Mount- 
sorrell Granite Company are not employed directly, 
but indirectly. They are employed by their fathers 
or their uncles or some relative, and they really do not 
appear on the books of the Mountsorrell Granite 
Company xt all. 


census. 

7351. If you were under the Factory Act, the 
occupier would be made responsible for all of them ?— 
I presume he would. At present, I consider I am not 
responsible. 

7352. You are not responsible, because you do not 
understand that Parliament has expressly put you 
under the Act ?—Exactly so. 

7853. What kind of work are the boys employed 
upon ?—It is ordinary paving stone with which the 
strects are paved, which has to be roughly picked on 
the sides ; that is one of the principal things that the 
boys from 10 to 18 are employed upon. It is by no 
means heavy work, because they are only working part 
of the day ‘there. 
the ordinary breaking of stone with a hammeron a 
block. In Leicestershire this usually would be called 
ring breaking, because a ring is held in the left hand, 
by which the stone is drawn on the block, and the boy 


\ 


We only know them by occasionally’ 
sending a clerk round and taking a kind of rough © 


Then another work that they do is~ 


holds the hammer and breaks the stone with the other 
hand. That is all done by piece wages, and the 
boy is employed by his father, or by someone over 
him. 

7354. Is it on account of the benefit which will be 
done to the young people that you wish the Act ex- 
tended ?—Yes ; quite so. I think it would be very 
much for the good of the rising” generation if they 
were compelled to go to school. I may say that 
education has decidedly advanced very much indeed in 


my neighbourhood ; we have school accommodation, — 


or shall have at the end of this month, for all the 
population that could be sent, and a very large number 
avail themselves.of it. Still there is a remainder that 
does not go to school at all, or only very indifferently 
goes to school. ° 

7355. If the Factory Act does not compel boys to 
‘go to school the school board will ?—Then we have 
no school board. 

7356. Is there anything further which you would 
like to state to the Commission ?—I think that is 


principally the substance of what I have to say. I ~ 


think it would be very much for their good that those 
who do not go to school should be made to go to 
school, and the rising generation would then have a 


7339. Might not the conditions of trade in this © 


ee a 


decidedly better chance, although I do not think that —— 


we are at all an extreme case of the want of education. 
On the contrary, I should think that taking the popu- 
lation all round, we probably are as well off or better 
Ye perhaps than a great many in this neighbour- 
ood. 
7357. Do you think that the age of 10 for half- 
timers, and 14 for a full-timer, would not be excessive, 


of course provided that the boy was allowed to work — 


at 13 as if 14, upon passing a fair examination ?—I 


am very much in favour of half-time from the age of — 


10; I believe in light labour, and half time spent in 
school would be far away better for the boy than 
keeping him ail that time in school and then at once 
putting him out into a rough place like a quarry to 
get his living. I made an effort myself to get a number 
of half-timers, and I offered their parents to pay for 
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their boys’ schooling if they would send them as half- 
timers, and I did so with some degree of success. We 
got a few, but nothing like so many as I hoped to 
have had. — 

7358. (O’Conor Don.) How many boys are there 
employed on your works ?—It is very difficult to say 
positively, but I should think at the present time they 
employ about 150. I can only tell by sending round 
a clerk to take a census, and I think probably one 
week does not represent another week at all. 

7359. When you speak of boys, what age would 
they be ?—Up to 16 it is, that we consider them boys. 
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7360. As a rule, do those boys attend school at all ? 


— Yes, a great portion of them attend school. 

7361. As half-timers ?—They have attended school 
previously ; many of them do not come on to work 
before they are 12, and I should think that'as a rule 
they have been to school previously y 

7362. But when they come on the works generally, 
they do not attend school ?—Generally they do not 
attend school. I have tried to throw my influcace on 
to the half-time for another year. 


7363. Would you call your boys stone quarriers ?-— . 


Yes, stone quarriers. 


The witness withdrew. 


JouN GREEN Evatt, Hsq., examined. 


7364. (Chairman.) You are the owner of a terra 
cotta and plain brick yard ?—I am managing partner. 
7365. Does the terra cotta work come under the 


head of ornamental tiles?—,No, under ornamental 


bricks. 

7366. Then you are partly under the Act of 1864, 
and partly under the Act of 1867 ?>—Yes. 

7367. Does that cause inconvenience to you ?—No. 
We work the two separately, and they are both two 
distinct places of work, so that it is no sort of incon- 
venience to us at all. 

7368. Do you employ women ?—Yes, at the tile 
works. 

7359. In what parts of the works are they employed, 
are they employed in moulding ?—No, they do not 
mould at all; the tiles are made 1n the dry, and women 
are employed simply in placing, sorting, and carrying the 
tiles about; all the heavy work is done by the men. 

7370. Have yon a difficulty in obtaining enough 
labour ?—No, not at all; not in the tile works. 

7371. But in the brickyards have you ?—We have 
some little difficulty with boys, owing to the collieries 


being allowed to take them before they are 13. No 


sooner does a boy get to be 12 years of age, than he goes 
away from us to the collieries. 

7372. And he does not come back ?—No, he does 
not come back at all. 1 

7373. We have heard in other places that they 
think that’ the boys go down the pit because they like 
the work, and because their fathers want to get some- 
thing out of them; do you agree with that ?—Yes, it 


is because their parents want to get something out of 


them, and they will earn more money. 

7374. Then you are placed at a disadvantage from 
not being able to employ boys full time till 13 ?—Yes, 
we want to be placed in the same position as the col- 
liery proprietors. 


7375. Hither they should be levelled up to you, or 


ou should be brought down to them ?—I do not mind 


which, only let us be all alike. 


7376. Do you employ many half-timers >—Yes, we 
have about 20 in the brick works. 
7377. Do you work them on the alternate day sys- 


tem ?—Yes. 


7378. Do they attend school on odd days ?—That 
is the difficulty with regard to them. We insist upon 
them going, but we find that even when they are away 


from work their parents will not insist upon their 


going to school. 

7379. If they had to bring you a certificate on the 
Monday morning before they went to work to show 
that they had been at school the week before, that 
would meet the case, would it not ?—It would not, for 
we cannot get sufficient boys, and then it stops our 
business ; that is just where it presses upon us, 

7380. But a parent is punished, is he not, if his boy 
does not attend school ?—Yes; we want to be relieved 
from that and put it entirely upon the parents, because 
it is wholly the parents’ fault. 

7381. At present the inspector could proceed, could 
he not, against the parent of the child as well as against 
you ?—Just so. We do our part, we insist upon their 
going, and we keep a register signed by the school- 
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masters every Friday afternoon. In most cases the 

have never been at all, and the next day that the Bee 

-comes he will tell you a lie and say that he has been’: 

but when the register comes we find that he has not 
een. 

7382. When I was a boy and a lad would not oo 
to school there was a way of compelling him ; is there 
no such thing as compulsion here? —JIt does not 
seem to work very effectually among that class of 
people. 

7383. You want some remedy for this hardship ?— 
Yes, there is nothing else that I know of ; we are very 
well satisfied with the Act, it works very well indeed 
with us. We are quite willing to have half-timers 
but it is too much to expect us to go after them and 
see that they go to school; we think that that is the 
work of the parent, and that they should be solely 
punished. 

7384. (Lord Balfour.) What are your hours of 
work ?—From 6 to 5 in the brick works, and from 6 
to half-past 5 in the tile works, with half an hour 
for breakfast, and an hour for dinner, and we give 
over at 1 on Saturday. ; 


7385. (O’Conor Don.) Are the wages which you 
pay higher or lower than the wages given by colliers ? 
—We should be very glad to give the same if we 
could keep them till they were 13 years of age. We 
do not complain about the money we give them, we 
only want to be placed in exactly the same position 
as the colliers. 

7386. As the matter of fact the wages I suppose 
are at the present-moment lower than what they get 
in the coal pits?—I do not think they are from 12 
to 13 if we were allowed to work them full time, but 
they only work haif-time. 

7387. Over 13 are they lower ?—No, I do not 
think they are. We give the men better wages than 
we used to do. I have moulders with me who are 
papa 35s. per week, whilst ordinary labourers earn 

S. 

7388. A young person of 14 probably would get 
more in a coal pit than in your establishment ?—I 
should think that at 14 they would get the same. 
At 18 they would get more out of a coal pit. In 
some instances, several of the working people who 
are relatives will get a share, and half-a-dozen will be 
working together. 

7389. Is not the work in your establishment much 
lighter than working in a coal pit,’ and much less 
| aged ?—I am not experienced in coal pit working 
at all. 

7390. You cannot say that the reason why boys do 
not come to you at 13, but rather remain in a coal pit, 
is that they get higher wages in a coal pit 2—I cannot 
say at all. 

7391. (Chairman.) You only know that you lose 
them ?—Yes, we lose’ them ; we are at a disadvantage 
with them. 

7392. (Mr. Brand.) Do you see any objection to 
applying a preliminary test’ prior to employment, to 
the effect that no child shall be allowed to go to 
labour at 10 years of age unless he can pass the 2nd 
Standard of education ?—I think that that would be 
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a very excellent thing. Ido not see any objection to the field of labour >—I should not mind it if it did. 
it, it would be a very advisable thing for the good of I should be willing to put up with it. 


the children themselves. 
7393. You would not be afraid that it would restrict 


7394. Are you in a district under a school board ? 
—No, I am not. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Henry THORNHILL, Esq., examined. 


7395. (Chairman.) In the answers which you have 
sent to our questions you have not given us any 
statistics of the number of works of different kinds ; 
you have told us the total number of factories under 
the different Acts and in round numbers the number 
of workshops, but you have not given us any idea of 
the number under each trade?—They are chiefly 
composed of framework knitters and boot finishers, but 
it would be almost impossible to find out the exact 
number of those smaller places. 

7396. Would you say that 5,000 would be approxi- 
mately right ?—I should think so, but I have not been 
long enough here to speak for certainty. I have been 
only two years in this district and I have not had quite 
time to find out everything. 

7937. To what extent have you been able to visit 
the workshops yet?—I have been to as many as I 
could find out of the smaller ones, and of course. all the 
larger ones, where there are from 10 to 40 people em- 
ployed. 

7398. Could you tell the Commission what number 
of those workshops you have been able to visit in those 
two years?—I could by looking at my book, but not 
at this moment. 

7399. Do you think that you have seen half the 
workshops in your district yet ?—If you take the town 
of Leicester, taking every house in which work is carried 
on as a workshop, I should think I have not seen 
them all in the town, but in the country certainly I 
have. In the country villages I have been looking 
those up, last year especially, which had never been. 
previously done at all. 

7400. Do you think that you have been nearly all 
outside the town once ?—I think so, nearly now. Oc- 
casionally I have a fresh village spring up that I know 
nothing about. 

7401. But supposing that you have visited three- 
fourths or four-fitths of the workshops in the country, 
and half those inthe town, that would be as much as 


. you have been able to accomplish in addition to your 


usual factory work in these two years ?>—Quite so. 

7402. And during that time 1 think you were ab- 
sent ?>—Yes, I was absent on sick leave for six months. 

7403. In the course of those first visits did you 
find many evasions of the law ?—In the country there 
had been no attempts at all to conform to the Act. It 
was a dead letter entirely. 

7404. In what respects ?—In respect of the school- 
ing ; all the children worked all day, from any age, 
the moment that they could use them for any purpose 
in winding, &c. 

- 7405. As regards the hours of labour, what should 
you say ?—Those were very regular and are so now, 
They have been in the habit of working for about four 
days during the week and playing two, that is their taking 
in day as they call it, and then probably there is another 
day, Saturday, in the country when they hardly ever do 
anything, and then they will work till 12 or 1 or any 
time the other nights. 

7406. In the country it is chiefly the hosiery trade ? 


‘—Chiefly the hosiery trade, with the exception of one 


or two villages immediately round Leicester, where 
there are some boot manufactures. 

7407. Is it the case that you found them in the 
same state of ignorance of the law ?—Yes, in some 
instances ; in others, just shortly after the passing of 
the Act, they took some slight steps to do a little, but 
after that they have given it up entirely, and gone 
back again. 

7408. Do you think that, seeing that you have only 
been able necessarily to visit them once, and that they 
do not see you for a long time, they fall back to their 
old ways ?—Yes, they certainly do. 


them he would. 


7409. They risk your not finding them out ?—Yes, 

7410. Have you proceeded against many of those 
workshop people in the villages ?—No, not at present. — 

7411. Have you proceeded against many in the 
town ?—Not many workshops. - 

7412. Haye you had no prosecutions at all of work- 
shops ?—I had one in the country, in a village. 

7413. Was that a particularly bad case ?—Yes, it — 
was, one that had’been warned previously. 

7414. Then you have had but few prosecutions P— — 
No, I have not visited them at the outside in the 
villages more than twice. We generally give them a 
chance twice after having warned them, and if they 
do not do it the second time we iake proceedings ; 
but of course I have to ask leave from London before 
I can do anything. ith 

_ 7415. Supposing you ¢ame upon a gross case of 
infraction of the law, must you in every case ask for 
sanction ?—Yes, in every case. ov 

7416. How long does it generally take to get an 
answer ?—A fortnight or three weeks; that is to say, 
my report would not go in until the week after, and 
then it has to.go through two hands before it can get 
back to me. 

7417. It goes to the assistant inspector, does it not? 
—Yes, to be forwarded to the inspector, who gene- 
rally writes back to the assistant inspector, who 
writes back to me, and therefore it will probably be a 
week after that at the shortest before the case can be 
brought on, and inthe country probably longer, be- | 
cause there-the justices seldom sit more than once a 
fortnight. I have known it to be as long as a month 
after 1 have got instructions to do so, in consequence 
of there being no bench perhaps. 

7418, Are the magistrates willing to convict her 
for infractions of the Workshops Act ?—Yes, I think 
they are. I had a brick case here last year. 

7419. Do you see your way to enforcing. the Act 
single-handed ?—-No, I do not. } 
7420. Would it mend matters much if the workshops 
and factories were all under one strict law, that their 
work must be within the 12 hours ?—I do not think 
that any one person could regulate all the small places. 

7421. Should you like to be helped by some officer — 
under you of the rank of school board visitors ?—I 
find the school board visitors remarkably useful here; 
in fact, the school attendance has improved wonder- 
fully since I have been appointed. fl 

7422, If you had one or two of those always about 
keeping their eye upon the people, would that be a— 
great assistance to you ?—Certainly it would. 

7423. Do you think that such an officer could do 
much good in reporting offences to you, even if he did 
not go into the workshops ?—Yes, if he could prove 

7424. I mean if he could find out where the children. 
were kept overtime, and so forth ?—Yes, it would — 
certainly be a great help to me. | 

7425. Are there any cases of manifest inequality 
where a workshop comes very nearly up to a factory 
in point of numbers, and yet is under a different law _ 
to the factory near them ?—In boot factories here that 
is so very often, they vary from five people to 200 or ~ 
300. 

7426. Some workshops approach the limit very 
nearly, do they not ?—Yes, cases of 49 and 51 we get, 
the one being under the Workshops Act, and the other 
under the Factory Act. 

7427. Then you have now to appeal to the assistant 
inspector for leave to prosecute, just as much as you 
had before the assistants were appointed P—Quite as 
much. 
~ 7428. You heard what a gentleman told the Com- 
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mission just now, of his difficulty in not being able to 


enforce school attendance; if you know of a case in 
which a child neglects to go to school, and his employer 
has sent him away for that purpose, do you ever pro- 


ceed against the parent ?—I have never taken proceed- 


ings without including the employer at present, but I 
do propose doing so in this very case to which you 
refer. I recommended the man to come here. I was 
at his works last week and found these irregularities, 
and I promised, if I am allowed to do so, to proceed 
against the parent without proceeding against the 
employer, because I think the employer has taken every 
precaution that he can. 

7429. Do you keep that in view ?—I do. 

7430. Do you think that the four and a half hours 
rule, under the Act of 1874, would be applicable to 
the other factories and workshops here?—I think 
there would be a great deal of difficulty about it. 
7431. It would not suit the habits of the trade ?— 
Not at all, especially the warehouses. 

7432. What hours do the boot factories work here; 
do they begin at 6 ?—Yes ; generally they work either 
6 to 6 or 7 to 7. 

_ 7433. When do they stop for breakfast ?—At 8 
o'clock generally. 

7434. They begin at half-past 8 and work till when? 
—Till 1 o’clock. 


_ 7435. That is only four and a half hours ?—Just so. 


7436, Then do they work from 2 to 6 >—Yes. 
_ 7437. So that the four and a half hours rule would 
not hurt them ?—I do not think it would, the boot 
factories particularly; but it is the warehouses 
especially |that it would interfere with, where there 
are a different class of women, namely, more like 
milliners, and they very seldom come until after they 
have had breakfast, they do not come early. 

7438. At present do they come under the Act of 
1867 ?—The warehouses which are not attached to 
factories in general come under the Act which I think 


was passed in 1862, which I believe was afterwards 


repeated by the Act of 1867, and of course they can 
work their five hours. i 
. 7489. It would all depend upon whether the ware- 


‘house was distinct from the factory or not ?—Yes. 


7440. If it was a part of the factory, it would be 
subject to the same law ?—It would be subject, would 
it not, to the same law as the factory. 

7441, If there is a warehouse that is part of a factory 
how do you manage to enforce the law ?—But where it 


_ is part of a textile fabric factory by Mr. Redgrave’s 


permission, they have been going on the same as they 
did before until something was settled definitely. 

7442. So that it is rather winked at ?—Quite so. 
They are really distinct, the hands are quite distinct 
from factory hands. 

7448. Then the factory hours are not applicable to 
that class of women in warehouses >—No, they do not 
work longer hours, but the way they work them does 


‘not suit them. 


7444. Do you think’ that that could be met by 
modification >—Quite so, you cannot get them there 


_ before breakfast, they will not come. 


7445. Do you think that in other respects the Act 
of 1874 is applicable to the trades in this part, would 
they be content, for instance, only to work 10 hours a 
day ?—I could hardly say that, I have never: asked 
them the question. 

7446. What are the hours of work in boot factories ? 
—They vary, some 10 hours_and some! 104 hours. 

7447. There is rather a difficulty in finding schools 
for the brickyard children, as other children object to 
sit near them, is that on account: of the dirty state of 
their clothes ?—Yes, I think it is, and they are of a 
rougher class too. I had complaints of that in the 
country a good deal, and here also until last year, when 
they were obliged to go to a ragged school. 

7448. Do you think it would be satisfactory that a 
child should be admitted to labour on the production 


_ of its birth certificate, instead of being examined by a 


surgeon ?—In a great many instances I think it would. 
~ 7449. How would you draw the line. One can 
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imagine a surgeon’s certificate being required in the 
case of a weakly child, but who is ‘to be the judge of 
whether the child is fit ?—I think they are very seldom 
disqualified in this country for being weakly children. 

7450. Would that be a relief to the employers ?—I 
think so decidedly, if they could pass on their cer- 
tificates. There are persons, for instance, who very 
often only employ one boy and two men, and it is 
rather hard upon them that they should be compelled 
to pay the fees, when a boot manufacturer who em- 
ploys 45 people has not to do so. 

7451. Has the Act of 1871, as regards brick-works, 
been working satisfactorily >—It is working very satis- 
factorily just round here now. It has not worked 
at all satisfactorily at Colville as you have heard as 
regards the schooling, but as regards the hours of 
labour I think it has. 

7452. It is submitted to, and no great hardship 
complained of P—No, with the exception of the school 
difficulty ; and with regard to Mr. Evatt, he told me 
that if you do prosecute them they will not pay, they 
will go to prison as martyrs in all probability. 

7453. They think twice about that if they are earn- 
ing good wages, do they not ?—Perhaps. 

7454. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that any evils 
arise out of the present working of women and young 
persons for the 104 hours a day, which would jus- 
tify the interference of Parliament in further restricting 
those hours ?—No, I do not. 

7455. You would not be in favour of including 
under the Act of 1874 any other factories than those 
which are at present under it?—I do not think that 
any particular advantage would be gained by it. 

7456. I suppose that many of those small work- 
shops, especially through the country, are either in or 
attached to the homes of the workers ?—Most of them 
are, 

7457. Do you think that it would be possible to 
enforce any regular hours of work in those small 
places, that they should leave off, say, at 7 in the 
evening every day ?—It would be a very difficult 
matter to do so; they would require very consider- 
able inspection for years to come. 

7458. It would require in fact a whole army of in- 
spectors to carry it out ?—It would require a great 
deal of inspection to begin with, because they have 
been accustomed to it for years and years. 

7459. Do you think that the health of the people 
has been so injuriously affected by working in this 
irregular way in those small places, that it would be 
desirable or right to have them restricted, and to 
create this large body of inspectors to carry out the 
law ?—I do not know that they look very delicate in 
the country ; I do not really think that they work 
more hours than they do in other places, if you 
take the number of hours that they work, but they do 
it in a ditferent way. 

7460. They do it in fact when it suits their own 
convenience ?—Quite so. 

7461. Do you think that any great evils have arisen 
from that ?—I think it is very hard upon the very 
small children who are employed in winding. 

7462. You think that they are employed in work at 
too early an age ?—Yes, they certainly are in winding 
in the country. 

7463. Do you think thatany evils have arisen with 
regard to adult women from their being allowed to 
work in that irregular way ?—I do not know that they 
have in the clay country. 

7464. What was the nature of that case which you 
stated that you did prosecute in the country ?—That was 
for employing a girl in winding under age without a 
school certificate and for employing her all day. 

7465. What age was the child ?—She was about 11 
or 12; I think barely 12. 

7466. (Mr. Brand.) Tf inspectors are to be appointed 
such as you suggest, will not your duties be to a cer- 
tain extent changed ?—They will be very much the 
same as they were before we had the Workshops 
Regulation Act to look after. 

7467. I mean that you would be a kind of general 
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of an army, that you would direct their movements and 
vou would not inspect the workshops yourself, I sup- 
pose ?—No, as I stated I should not suggest that they 
should inspect the larger places or look after them in 
any way. They would have to look after only the 
very small places. 

7468. If that was done, would you make any sug- 
gestion with reference to the present staff. Would 
you keep the present staff of head inspector, assistant 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, and sub-sub-inspectors, be- 
cause there would be sub-sub-inspectors then ; what 
would you suggest with regard to that >—I should be 
very sorry to suggest anything with regard to the 
chiefs of the department. 

7469. Do not you think that there would be a 
great waste with all those separate officials?—I do 
do not think that anything will ever be done properly 
as regards the small workshops until there are more 
people to look after them. 

7470. I understand that to be your opinion, but 
granted that that is the case, and supposing that you 
had them appointed, do you think that it would be 
necessary then to retain the three different grades, 
besides the present staff of head and assistant and 
your own staff, in addition to the new staff if it should 
be appointed ?—That is a question which [ should 
hardly like to answer. 

7471. I do not wish to press it, but of course when 
suggestions are made of changes in the law which 
involve a certain amount of expenditure, and an 
increase in the expenses of the country, it is very 
natural that the question should be put, as to whether 
you have thought what further change in the staff would 
be requisite ?—I never have thought about it at all. 

7472. With reference to the answer which yeu gave 
as to the schooling in the country, you said that the 
regulations as to the attendance at school were not 
carried out in the country districts at all. Is that 
owing in any degree to the want of school accommo- 
dation ?—No, not in this district in hardly any case. 

7473. Is it in any. way owing to the feeling that 
they will not have children side by side with children 
in the parish who are engaged in field labour, and are 
not touched by any Act ?—No, I do not think that 
that has anything to do with it at all. 

7474. We have heard of an Act called “The 
“ Agricultural Children’s Act,” is that within your 
experience in operation ?—It is in operation to a 
I know there was a case here 
the other day. 

7475. Then you are fortunate here in having the 
author of that Act who takes some interest in it ?— 
Yes, Mr. Pell. 

7476. Perhaps it is in more active operation here 
than it is elsewhere ?—I do not know to what extent 
but I know that there was a case here before the 
county magistrates about a month ago. 

7477. You do not know whether the Act is in ope- 
ration or not ?—I do not know. 

7478. You do not think of ever going into the 
country and making inquiries as to that ?—-Wherever 
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I have inquired it has not been in force. "The great 


difficulty with the country workshops is, that after I 
have been there they attend school very regularly for 
about a month or six weeks, and then they begin 


gradually to fall off. They have a sort of idea that 


unless somebody is always looking at them they need 
not produce any certificate, and it is quite useless, «1 
have been told, if I have gone there eight months after, 
we thought nobody was coming any more, so we have 
given up getting any certificates. 


7479. ( Chairman.) Here is a letter which has been ) 


ane afc : i 
addressed to the Commission in which a man says: 


“‘ IT have been working at a shop in which between 12 
“ and 14 half-timers were working, and that he,” I 
suppose that is the employer, “worked them nine and 
‘* very often 10 hours per day, and the reason he did so 
“‘ was this, because, said he, so long as they go’ to 
** school three hours per day I am all right, and by 
‘“* giving them 3s. 6d. per week, I get nine hours per 
“* day’s work from them, whereas if I had full timers 


“ IT should only get the same amount of time and work — 


“ for 7s. per day, and he wanted me to look over 


Pee Se. 


“ them from 6 to 8 p.m., after working hours, but I — 
“ refused, and I know of no town in England where 


“ the law is so much evadedas it is in Leicester.” (It 
may be that he does not know any other town.) ‘There 


“ are hundreds of boys and girls in Leicester half-_ 


“timers who have to work nine hours per day, because 
“in Leicester there are so many small shops and 
“ factories devoted to the shoe and hosiery trade, 
** which makes it very difficult to reach them by Act 
“ of Parliament. I contend that this state of things 
“ ought to be thoroughly investigated, and therefore I 
“ thought it my duty to direct your attention to it. 
“« The hours the master works his half-timers where 
“‘ T have been working are as follows :—From half- 
“ past 6 in the morning to half-past 8, then they can 


“ go to school till 12, then come to work at half-past 


“ 12 till 1 pm.,and~then from 2 till 8 p.m. very 
“frequently, thus making eight and a half hours per — 


“* day, and very frequently nine hours. Now I ask if 
“ it is right that such a state of things should exist 
“ in the manufacturing interests of the town,” and so 


forth. That I suppose is quite a possible state of 


things that a man may work a boy for seven or eight 
hours while he is attending school ?—It might happen 


so certainly ; under the present Workshops Regulation — 
Act it would be a very difficult matter, even if you © 


went there, to find out those; they would be sure to 


up to 8 at night. 

7480. Within the legal limits there is plenty of 
time for a child to go to school, and do 10 hours work 
also ?—Yes, a great many people have an idea that if 


- say that they started at 8 in the morning and worked © 


they only get the requisite schooling, that is quite — 


sufficient. : - 


7481. That sort of abuse is almost inherent in the | 


present Workshops Act, I suppose ?—Quite so. I am 


reminded by Mr. Smith that there was a prosecution — 
at Coalville under the Workshops Act the year before 


last. 


The witness withdrew. 


Srercrant JoserH Buxron examined. 
7490. What was your habit, was it your habit to go 


7482. (Chairman.) You are in the police force now, 
are you not ?—Yes. : 

7483. And you are the local sanitary inspector?— Yes. 

7484. For some time past you acted as inspector under 
‘the Workshops Act under the local authority >—Yes, 
for four years. 

7485. I suppose you know Leicester very well?—Yes. 

7486. Did you succeed in enforcing the Workshops 
Act pretty thoroughly in the town at that time ?—I did. 

7487. Did you get them to work within the legal 
hours ?—Yes, I think there were only three prosecu- 
tions for-mfringement in the four years. 

7488. I suppose there was due notice given of the 
Act ?—Yes, plenty of notice.’ 

7489. Had you the right of entry into workshops ? 
—-Yes. 


constantly round, or to drop in unawares every here and 
there >—Sometimes I would take a whole district and 
not stop again. I would cross over to another district 
and take them unawares. 


7491. And then you would have the means of © 
getting a good deal of information, I suppose, from your 


officers P—Yes. 


7492. When it was taken from under the local 
authority, there was only one gentleman who had his 
hands full already, did they relapse into their former 
habits ?—I have no doubt that as soon as ever they 
became aware that I had left off visiting them they fell 
back into their old system. 


7493. You have no knowledge at present of the 


' 
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habits of those people, E suppose ?—No, not so much as 
I had then, I do not go.amongst them so much. i 

7494. Can you tell the Commission at all of your 
own knowledge whether they are in the habit of 
making overtime >—They were at that time very much. 

7495. But are they now ?—I cannot say now. Ido 
not goamongst them much. 4 

7496. Do the people complain of hardship in having 
to come within the legal hours ?—Some men who liked 
to play for a couple of days at the beginning of the 
week and then work night and day for the rest of the 
week complained more than any others. 

7497. But they had to conform too, I suppose ?— 
They had. 

7498. At that time I suppose there were not suffi- 
cient schools in the town ?—Some of the schools would 
not have the half-timers. 

7499. You could not get the school attendance very 
regular I suppose, but only the hours of working ?— 
L used to get the certificates very regularly. I think I 
had something between 500 and 600 half-timers. 

7500. Does the briskness of trade in the boot and 
hosiery branches fluctuate very much ?—It has not 
done now for some time; it has been brisk now for 
some years. 

. 7501. There is a constant demand for labour ?— 
es. 

7502. From what you know of those people, having 
been for four years an inspector of workshops, do you 
think that they could be brought to work within the 
factory hours without much hardship?— Yes. My 
own opinion is that it would require a number of in- 
spectors to look after them, and it might be managed 
then. 

7503. If you were able single-handed in Leicester 
to enforce obedience fairly, although the hours of work 
might have been between 5 in the morning and 9 at 
night, do not you think that when they are brought 
within the factory hours it would be much easier to 


_ enforce the law ?—It would require a couple of men 


to be constantly at work in the workshops. I had 
other duties to attend to besides that, so that I could 
not attend to them all. 

7504. (Mr. Brand.) Are you speaking of Leicester 
town or the district ?—Merely of the town. I think 
that they might be got under the Act and kept all 
right in that case. 

7505. (Chairman.) You think that they would re- 
quire some people to be constantly about amongst 
them ?—Yes. 

7506. Did you ever meet, with any incivility in your 
visits —I used to do first of all until I got to pretty 
well know who they were. I brought many of them 
before the Highway and Sewage Committee, which was 
the local authority, and they were cautioned with 
respect both to that, and also to working overtime, 
neglecting to send the children to school, and so on. 
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7507. When upon inspecting these workshops you 
found any of them in an unsatisfactory state as regards 
health, could you get things put to rights ?—Generally 
by asking the owner. I do not: know exactly that we 
had any power over them. 

7508. Had you not power under the Nuisances Act ? 
—No, not workshops ; we could not order them, I think. 

7509. Has there been no action taken by the local 
authority in the way of insisting upon the proper sani- 
tary condition of workshops ?—With regard to clean- 
liness, whenever I saw a place which was filthy, and 
that they were neglecting the lime-washing, I should 
ask the owner, and if he would not do it L should then 
take steps to compel him; but I have never been 
refused yet. 

7510. Did you go into the workshops to see the 
condition in which they are?—Yes, with respect to 
closet accommodation, and all that sort of thing. 

7511. Did you go into the inside of those little 
workrooms that we hear are at the back of dwellings, 
to see whether they were in a healthy state ?—Yes, to 
see whether they had sufficient ventilation, and if they 
had not I should complain. 

7512. When you were local inspector you had no- 
body to help you ?—No. 

7518. And you had other duties to perform too ?— 
There was another officer over me, but I should think 
that probably he did not go into more than a dozen of 
them all the time, perhaps not so many as that. He 
was the head of the department. 

7514. Do you suppose that you visited every work- 
shop in the town ?—Yes, I should think I did. I 
found them in every hole and corner that you could 
imagine that they would be stuck. I think nobody 
knows the town much better than I do. I have been 
here now in the police force for 20 years. 

7515. Have you a list of them ?—I have not. 

7516. Do you remember what they amounted to in 
number ?—Something over 700, nearly 800. I might 
say that they were often changing ; some would go 
to a fresh place. Then it would be a regular kitchen 
perhaps belonging to a house, or a back room which 
was not occupied in any other way, which would be 
used as a workshop: then of course that would be 
done away with there, but it would spring up in 
another place, and I should come across them in some 
other district. 

7517. Had you them classified?—Yes, the town 
was divided into seven wards, and I had a book for 
each ward. 

7518. Had you them classified according to the 
trades ?—No, they were chiefly boot finishers, and 
boot rivetters, and a few small manufacturers. The 
next would be fancy hosiery where perhaps some of 
them employ as many as 20 or 80 girls and children, 
then I had two or three rope-walks, and something 
like eight or ten brickyards, 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 10 o'clock. 
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Witiiam Rowtett, HsqQ., examined. 


7519. (Chairman.) In the course of their inquiries 
the Commission have heard that in this as in some 


other places where the Workshops Act was under the © 


control of the local authorities, it was efficiently ad- 
ministered and was likely to carry out the intentions 
of the Legislature. Owing to its not having been 


enforced in many places in 1871, as you know Parlia- 
ment took it from the local authorities and put it 
under the factory inspectors, and we have been told 
by some that it has not been so efficiently entorced, 
because the gentlemen charged with it now have their 
hands full without it, I should be obliged if you will 
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tell the Commission what steps you took as chairman 


of the committee of the corporation to enforce the Act, 


and whether you considered at that time that you 
were fairly successful ?—Yes, a very few words will 
explain the matter. We took very considerable 
trouble. Mr. Samuel Stone was of opinion that we 
must commence an inquiry, and the committee seconded 
his exertions by instituting his inquiries into every 
workshop in the town, to see the mode in which busi- 
ness was carried on, and after some 12 months I 


should think it must have been at least of great trouble 


and care, we got our officers into a very fair state of 
efficiency, and succeeded in obtaining the regula- 
tions to be carried out in nearly every shop in the 
town. I think in some instances we prosecuted, but 
it is now a number of years ago that I cannot exactly 
remember all the circumstances, but I know we had 
before us a number of those who offended against the 
regulations of the Act. The board had weekly meetings 
of the committee, and we considered that we succeeded 
in the first year in procuring the carrying out of the 
Act. Very much to our surprise, and I may say 
mortification, we found after it was taken out of our 
hands that it became entirely a dead letter, no pro- 
secutions were instituted and no inquiries made. It 
appeared as if nothing was done; we could hear of 
nothing, and after the trouble we had taken we were 
rather vexed at the result. 

7520. Had you reason to believe that the practice 
was resumed of working occasionally to very late 
hours ?—That was ourimpression. I do not blame the 
inspectors unto whose hands it was put, because it was 
impossible that they could do the work. We took the 
services of three or four men for many months to 
obtain the information necessary to carry out the Act, 
and it was impossible for any man living.at a distance 
coming to us but once or twice in the course of a year 
to inspect the factories. I am speaking rather at 
random when I say once or twice in the course ofa 
year, my meaning is, at some distant intervals. I say 
that it is impossible for any one man to obtain the 
information, for it is only those who are going round 
the town on sanitary and other public business who 
would have an opportunity of obtaining information 
concurrently with their doing anything else at all, so 
that it was absolutely impossible for the inspectors. to 
do the work as we were doing it. 

7521. What kind of officers did you employ to carry 
out the Act >—We have had a number, and I think 
several exist now, although I am not a member of 
the corporation, I left it three or four years ago, but 
we had an officer called an inspector of nuisances, 
and his duty was to go round whenever any com- 
plaints were made, and inspect the premises for 
sanitary purposes. At the same time that he went 
those rounds, it is clear that he would have very little 
difficulty to call at a workshop, and combine the two 
occupations, and that was the way it was managed. 

7522. Had you only one officer ?—We had several 
officers. 

7523. You had confidence that the class of officers 
whom you employed was not open to a bribe to con- 
ceal abuses ?>—We had the utmost confidence in our 
officers, and of the officer who now holds the situation 
I may say the same thing. If there was the slightest 
suspicion, he would be obliged to leave his office, for 
it is a very confidential one. : 

7524. I can quite believe that such a person as 
holds the office of inspector of nuisances now, who is 
a sergeant in the police, would be quite free from any 
such imputation, but you think that you had also 
other officers in the same class who were equally 
trustworthy ? — Yes. For instance, the officer of 
health, the medical officer, would lend his assistance 
whenever anything wasrequired. Supposing a work- 
shop was not properly ventilated, he would lend his 
assistance. .The borough surveyor, who is also an 
efficient and trustworthy officer, would inspect the 
places to see the best mode of making any alteration 
that was necessary, so that you see we had a series of 
officers of different functions and different classes, 
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who would: all of them end; their hand, and if any- 
thing was wrong on’ the part of any one of them, it 
would be sure to leak out. 

7525. That gave an advantage to the local autho- 
rity, which an outside authority does not possess ?— 
It is impossible that an outside authority could do the 
work, I conceive. 

7526. (O’ Conor Don.) Did you cause any inspection 
of workshops outside the borough ?—No, our autho- 
rity is strictly confined to the limits of the borough. 

7527. I understand you to say that within the 
borough itself you required several officers to carry on 
this inspection ?—No, we utilized the officers that we 
had for other purposes, and we made an inspection of 
workshops concurrently with the other sanitary busi- 
ness which we had to transact, and that is where our. 
advantage was. 

7528. Do you think that if any central authority 
undertook this duty they would require several officers 
to carry it out in the borough alone ?—To do it suc- 
cessfully it must be so. 

7529. How many would you say ?—It would be 
a difficult matter to say ; it depends upon the mode 
in which the Act is carried out. If you carry the 
Act out strictly and rigidly every workshop ought 
to be visited every day, and of course that would 
require a dozen officers, but if you do it as we did it 
efficiently, but not offensively, I think that perhaps a 
couple of officers might be able to! do that duty, if 
they had nothing else todo. But you see ina town 
like this, which covers a very large extent of ground, 
with 110,000 inhabitants, the numbers of workshops 
are very great, and one man could not by any possi- 
bility efficiently inspect them, 

7530. And if the restrictions were increased on 
those workshops by legislation, I suppose the number 
of officers would also require to be increased ?—Of 
course. I think the restrictions, so far as they have 
gone, were very useful; but I do not think that 
further restrictions would be advisable. 

7581. When you speak of two officers inspecting 
them in the borough, I suppose-you speak of it in re- 
ference to the present law ?—Yes, with reference to 
the present law. 

7532. (Mr. Brand.) With reference to your remark 
that. two officers would be necessary, I would ask you 
whether you think that those two officers would be 
able efficiently to carry out the Acts as you carried 
them out by the local officers who were under your 
control ?-—I should think they would after some years’ 
practice, but it would take some years’ practice to put 
them into it. Those men knew all the localities and 
knew whereevery workshop was, and knew the cireum- 


‘stances of the employment and all those matters that 


would be learnt by a number of years’ experience in a 
sanitary point of view, because we used to be con- 
stantly inspecting those workshops to see whether the 
ventilation was right, and a number of those sanitary 
matters, and consequently they were prepared to begin ° 
the work. 

7533. It is a very important, question, because 
although, as I understand you, Leicester has 110,000 
inhabitants, the Legislature will have to deal with 
London which contains 4,000,000 inhabitants ?—But 
there are not so many workshops in London in pro- 
portion to the inhabitants, theré are a vast quantity ; 
but this town is peculiar, the population are all 
workers, there is no aristocratic quarter in this town 
in which people who have nothing to do with business 
reside. Those of us who have nothing to do with 
business have merely left it because of getting too old 
to care to attend to it, or something of that kind. 
There are no resident gentry in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term. d 

7534. Have you many places in Leicester in which 
the work is carried on in private houses ?—The private 
houses are used very extensively as workshops in Lei- 
cester, In the shoe trade it isa very common practice 
for persons /to let what they call a sitting and gas 
for heating the irons that are used’ for. finishing the 
shoes, and that may be called a domestic employment. 
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7535. Did you deal with those domestic works ?— 
Wherever there was a’ cause for interference we should 
do so, but in those cases where there are only two or 
three persons in the house, it is very seldom that we 
should apply, besides children are not employed in that 
work, nor women, it is principally men’s work. . 
7536. It would be very difficult to carry the Act 
out in places of domestic employment ?—It is simply 
that a workshop might exist without the knowledge 


of the authorities, that is the only difficulty, else there | 


would be no difficulty in carrying it out, provided 
they knew where to go to. 

7537. Are there auy considerable manufacturing 
villages near Leicester ?—Yes, all the villages round 
Leicester, more or less, are manufacturing, Wigston 
Oadby, Belgrave, Aylestone, Ansty, and Markfield ; 
in fact the trade of Leicester seems to have filtered 
through the boundary and to have got into the villages, 
because labour is cheaper there in some instances, and 
there is constant intercourse between the villages and 
the town in manufacture. 


7538. If the Workshop Act is to be efficiently | 


carried out in the district outside as well as in Lei- 
cester itself, you would want a considerable staff, 
besides the staff. necessary for the town ?—I think so, 
indeed ; that would be the most difficult part of. it. 
So. far.as regards carrying it out in municipal bo- 
roughs, I think that the municipal authorities would 
_ be enabled, if they were willing, to do it the most 
efficiently of anybody... Outside it is a much more 
difficult task, because they are spread over wide areas 
and you do not know how to come at them exactly. 
It is a question of employment; this week you might 
have a large workshop employed, and in a month’s 
time it might be gone somewhere else. 

7539. I will take the Leicester union; can you give 
us any approximate estimate ?—The Leicester union 
comprises the borough of Leicester only. 

7540. Take a radius, say, of 20 miles outside Lei- 
cester, cam you give no approximate estimate of the 
number of officers whom the Government would have 
_ to employ ?—I cannot form an idea. A gentleman, 
who is a large manufacturer, has just given me a 
memorandum which contains avery good idea, I think. 
He suggests that each workshop‘should be registered ; 
that is an idea which had not occurred to me; it 
certainly would relieve a great deal of the difficulty. 

7541. At the same time I gather from your evi- 
dence that you are of opinion that the difficulty of 
efficiently carrying out the Act in the district outside 
Leicester would be very great, and it would require a 
large staff ’—Yes. In the more scattered districts, 
_ where minute local inspection is required, of course it 
stands as an appeal to any man’s common sense that it 
would take a great deal more labour to get over a 
wide area than a small one. If you had a workshop 
in every house in the street you would inspect them 
very much more easily and comfortably than if you 
had one workshop here and another half a mile dis- 
tant; itis that which makes the difficulty of inspec- 
tion so much the more. 

7542. Some of those villages you say are large 
manufacturing villages with a great many workshops ? 
—Yes. wae 

7543. (Chairman.) Where at present there is only 
one sub-inspector of factories to look after a whole 
town and all the villages round about, it would at all 
events assist him considerably if he had one or, two 
officers under him to help him ?—It is simply impos- 
sible for him to carry it out himself. If he was to 
devote his whole time to it he would find more than 
he could do to do it efficiently. 

7544. Those who are inclined to break the law 
‘would be all the less likely to do it if the small chances 
of discovery were multiplied by two or three ?—Yes, 
no doubt, the fear of detection would be of course 
stronger. ee cise 

7545. A question was asked you by one of the 
Commissioners as to whether you thought that further 
restrictions upon the labour of women and children 
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was inexpedient, to which you answered, “Yes.” In 
order that we might not take you to mean more than 
you do, and as the Commission has reference particu- 
larly to a certain restriction and no more, I would ask 
you whether you think that the putting the workshops, 
the hours of which are now 104, between 5 in the 
morning and 9 at night, under the same rules as the 
factory law, which makes those 10} hours between 
6 in the morning and 6 at night, or 7 in the morning 
and 7 at night, would be a wrong restriction ?—That 
is to stay, the hours would be two less in the morning, 
and two at night, as I takeit. Of course everything of 
this kind is a restriction of trade. JI know that diffi- 
culties are hourly entwining themselves round the 
manufacturers by the severe foreign competition to 
which they are exposed, and I am of opinion that we 
have about reached the reasonable limit of restriction. 

7546. But it is in evidence before us that the 
larger manufacturers are under one law, and the 
smaller ones under another, so that the one is weighted 
rather heavily against the other, and the immediate 
proposal is to put them all under the same law, that 
is to say, that women must only work 10 and 104 
hours a day, and that not after a certain hour at 
night ; we would rather ask you questions with re- 
ference to that particular restriction than as to un- 
known ones ?—I would merely suggest that there 
are two modes of making those two classes correspond, 
the one is by removing the restrictions, and the other 
is by carrying the restrictions further. If I were to 
say which I preferred, I should say remove the pre- 
sent restrictions ; that the one is heavily weighted 
against the class working by their side; and how 
must it be when you are working against a class at 
half the wages on the other side of the channel, for 
you see it is beginning to be a very formidable matter 
as to the question of foreign competition. 

7547, (Mr. Brand.) With what countries is com- 
petition so strong ?—-France, Germany, Switzerland, 
ltaly, and Belgium. 

7548. Are you acquainted with the factory law in 
Germany ?—No, I am not. 

7549. You know, do you not, that the restrictions 
are much more severe in Germany than in England? 
—They work a greater number of hours, I believe. © 

7550. On adult women there is no restriction, but 
it is not so as regards children ?—It is women’s labour 
which I understand we are inquiring about now. 

7551. The restrictions on children are even more 
severe in Germany. I suppose you are aware that 
they may not work at all under 12?—I am very glad 
to hear it. I should like all the world to agree in 
those restrictions; there would be a very different 
result, but I think that increasing the restrictions 
here would tend to have a very serious effect upon 
the employment of our population. 

7552. (O’Conor Don.) Do not you think that it 
would be mere difficult to enforce in small. workshops 
that people should leave off work, say, at 6 in the 
evening, where they work almost entirely in their 
own houses?—I think it would be very unadvisable 
to go to that extent. 

7553. And difficult to enforce ?—Yes, no doubt it 
would be difficult to enforce. 

7554, At present they are in the habit of working 
up to § or 9 o'clock, just as it is convenient to them? 
—Yes, I believe that is the case, but I am bound to 
say that they are very fond of holidays. I think 
they have quite as much as is good for them. ~ 

7555. (Lord Balfour.) Did you know the trade of 
Leicester before any restrictions were placed upon it ? 
—Yes. i 

7556. Have you seen any effect upon the wages of 
women or children since those restrictions, or in 
consequence of them?—Not in consequence of the 
restrictions, but in’ consequence of the increase of 
trade. I date back my knowledge of the trade of 
Leicester to something like 1825 or 1826, and at that 
time it was a very common thing for all the frame- 
workers, which was about the only branch carried on 
then, to be out of work a season together almost; we 
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would have 8,000 or 10,000 people parading the streets 
dragging waggons of coal about, in order to show that 
they were willing to work, but could not get work to 
do. At that time they were exceedingly badly paid, 
but after the advent of free trade we found that no 
such thing existed. In fact in the history of. the 
present generation nothing like a man being compul- 
sorily out of work has been known to any great extent. 
You will find that all the history of the men being out 
of work is their throwing themselves out of work in 
order to get an advance of wages, in other words the 
demand for labour was in excess of the supply, and 
the men have taken advantage of it, and very fairly 
too, to raise their wages. 

7557. Do you think that the wages of men or the 
wages of women have increased in the greatest pro- 
portion ?—It would be about the same, I should say. 
The wages of women in the staple manufacture of 
Leicester when I was young were as much as the - 
wages of the men, that is, they made hose in narrow 
frames, and it was the fact of men doing women and 
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children’s work that made them so badly paid. It was 
the competition of women’s labour against men’s that 
reduced the wages, owing to a want of demand for the 
article. I have known instances were a man would 
get into a frame and earn 5s. or 6s. and a woman 


would earn 8s. or 10s., but then of course women could ~ ~ 


not make certain work which wanted active young 
men, strong enough to work the machinery. Now the 
machinery is of an entirely different character requiring 
more power to work it, in fact it is frequently worked 


by steam, and the men have merely to attend it. 


7558. (Mr. Brand.) When you carried out the Act 
so efficiently, did you find that much feeling was evinced 
in the town against the administration of the Act -— 
Only on the part of some few individuals who felt 
themselves debarred from what what we considered 
an objectionable use of the liberty that they had pre- 
viously. J donot think that there was any general 
outcry at all against it. I never heard of any at all 
events. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun ButcHEeR examined. 


7559. (Chairman.) You are the manager of the 
co-operative boot and shoe manufactory ?—Yes, 

7560. Will you tell the Commission how long that 
has been established and what number of workpeople 
are employed ?— We commenced a year and nine 
months ago in Leicester, and we employ about 350 
pair of hands. 

7561. Does that number include many women and 
young persons ?—It includes 70 on the premises, 
women and young persons. 

7562. I understand that you would like to tell the 
Commission of some grievances which the law inflicts 
upon operatives ?—There is one ¢hing to which I 
would like to call the attention of the Commission. I 
do not think I have any grievance to complain of as 
regards the operatives. I am speaking now from my 
own personal knowledge of the operations of the Act. 
Personally I discourage the employment of half-timers, 
for the reason that we can never accurately ascertain 
their age. The parents appear to be anxious to have 
them employed, and they very often mis-state their 
age for that purpose ; and if we ask them for a certifi- 
cate they raise the objection that they cannot obtain 
one without payment. I would suggest that the 
register should be furnished free of charge when 
applied for by persons who wish to employ children. 

75638. Or at least at some very small fee ?—Yes, at 
some very small fee. 

7564. (Mr. Brand.) Are you speaking of the sur- 
geon’s certificate ?—No, I speak of the certificate of 
age. 

7565. ( Chairman.) Are you speaking especially of 
workshops ?—Yes; I heard Mr. Rowlett’s remarks 
with reference to the employment of inspectors and 
the number of them. I think the number would not 
be required to be quite so large as he conveyed, 
because I do not think there would be the necessity 
for them visiting workshops at the back of houses 
before the Wednesdays. I do not think they would be 
very overcrowded with workpeople on the Monday 
or Tuesday. I am speaking now with regard to 
finishers in the shoe trade. 

7566. You ave speaking now more of the present 
habits, but is not it often found that where great re- 
gularity of hours is enforced that they get to work 
more evenly through the week ?—No doubt; and in 
that case there will be the less need of inspection when 
we have taught them to do it. I also have been 
reading the evidence given yesterday, and I am of 
opinion that the distinction between the Workshop 
and the Favtory Acts should be removed. I think 
that would be beneficial. I do not think we have 
any reason to fear that we should not be able to 
compete even if the restrictions are still maintained in 
both cases. 


7567. (Mr. Brand.) What is yours, a factory or a 
workshop ?—It is a factory. 

7568. (Chairman.) In giving that answer you have 
considered, have you not, the case of a small man who 
is making up by the hard work of himself and his 
family, for the advantages possessed by a factory in 
their machinery, and you do not think that it would 


be unfair to require him only to work his women and © 


children between factory hours?—I think not. I am 
speaking now of the boot and shoe trade, in which I 
am engaged. I do not think it would with regard to 
that trade. 

7569. You think that as long a day’s work as ought 
to be done can be got within the factory hours ?—I 
believe so now. I am also of opinion that no child 
should be employed in any factory or workshop until 
it had passea a certain standard of education. I think 
it would be desirable to require some standard of edu- 
cation before they were employed at all, and J am sure 
that there 1s a difficulty afterwards with the half- 
timers 

7570. It has been suggested to the Commission by 
various authorities that 10 is the earliest age at which 
children should work for wages. Do you think that 
unduly long for a child to be able to earn anything ?— 
No, I think that is quite soon enough, because the prac- 
tice is to work even with half-timers some considerable 
number of hours. I know instances where they go to 


work before breakfast, then go to school at 9 o’clock, and- 


they are at the factory by 2 o’clock and working until 
5 o'clock, so that they really make a good long day as 
well as their school, which I do not think is beneficial 
to the children at any rate. There is one other thing 
which I should like to mention. The present Act 


, does not appear t> be clearly understood, and I think 


that in any future legislation the employers of labour 


as well as those who have charge of women, such as 


forewomen, should have some means of understanding 


the Acts. An abstract of them should be given clearly — 


and definitely so that they might understand them. 
At present we cannot do that very well. 

7571, Does the inspector not furnish you with the 
particulars of the requirements of the law ?—They 
have an abstract of the Act hung up in the workshop 
and also the ordinary books for keeping the time of the 
children and the ages of employment, &c. 

7572. If those are all the provisions that you 
have to conform to, why is not that sufficient infor- 
mation ?—There appears to be some misunderstanding 
between the conditions required under the Workshops 
Act and those required under the Factory Act. I 
very often hear objections from workpeople when I 
have been remonstrating with them about having teo 
many children employed in their small shops, shoe 
finishing and so on, that they had no idea that they 
were breaking any law. 
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7573. It is more with reference to small employers 
that you speak now ?—Yes, we give most of our work 
out to be finished in the shoe trade, which is finished 


at home in small workshops at the back of people’s — 


houses or some other small shop, and we very often 
find six or seven huddled together in a very small 
room very highly heated in consequence. I think that 
several local inspectors would have very much more 
power to enforce the law than could be possessed under 
any other system. I fully concur with what Mr. 
Rowlett said with regard to that. 

7574. Is there anything else which you would like 
to state to the Commission ?—I have nothing else to 
remark upon. 

7575. (Lord Baifour.) Do I understand that the 
small shops in this town in the boot trade rather 
finish the work of the big shops than work in compe- 
tition with them ?—Yes, they take work out at wages, 
and most of them have lads to assist. 

7576. Then the small shops are not in direct com- 
petition with the large ones, are they ?—No, I think not. 
I think in very many instances they help to feed them. 

7577. They are not doing the same work are 
they ?—They make a certain class of work and they 
take it to the warehouses to dispose of it. I think the 
long hours they work very often enable this class 
of manufacturers to compete successfully with, and 
perhaps injuriously to those who are endeavouring 
to carry out the Factory Act. There is no doubt that 
it would be desirable if it was practicable, that all the 
workpeople should be employed in factories which are 
well ventilated, but at present I do not see how that is 
to be enforced. 

7578. (Mr. Brand.) Do you propose that inspec- 
tion should be carried out in people’s own houses where 
work is carried on by a family ?—I think so. 
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7579. Would you go so far as that 2—Yes, I would. 
I do not see any reason why people should kill their 
own children any more than other people’s. 

7580. But we have had evidence given by numerous 
witnesses, especially the chief inspectors of factories, 
that it would be quite impossible in their opinion to 
carry out the law in places of domestic labour, that is, 
to apply the law in a man’s own house. Do not you 
think it would rather go against the settled habits and 
feelings of the people, and rather against the old say- 
ing that an Englishman’s house is his castle ?>—So far 
as regards the shoe-finishing I think that is carried 
on very often in shops adjoining their houses, which 
are practically workshops, not exactly their dwelling 
houses. | 


7581. I am not speaking of places of work where 
children are brought in on hire, but simply where the 
work is carried home and done by the family ; would 
you prevent a man from working his own time in his 
own house ?—Personally I should prevent him if I 
could from employing children under such conditions. 

7582. Do you think that you could carry that law 
out in Leicester ?—I do. . 


7583. Supposing a women, for instance, who takes 
home work to her own room, it would be a great in- 
convenience sometimes, would it not, to have an in- 
spector of factories going into her house ?P—I daresay 
it would. I do not see how that difficulty could be 
got over in her case. 


7584. It is sometimes the case, is it not ?—WNo, 
that would hardly apply to what I am speaking of 
now as regards the Leicester small shops. There 
would be no difficulty, I think, in carrying out the 
Act with regard to the employment of boys or girls 
either, even though they were members of a family. 


The witness withdrew. 


Guorce H. Anerave, Esq, and Georce S. Harris, Esq., examined. 


_ 7585. (Chairman, to Mr. Harris.) Do you repre- 
sent any association ?— We represent the Hosiery 
_ Manufacturers’ Association of Leicester. 

7586. Is that association confined to the owners of 
factories as at present defined ?—To the owners of 
factories and warehouses. 

7587. But would the owner of a small factory, that 
is to say, a person’employing less than 50 hands, be 
- eligible as a member of the association ?—If he were 
manufacturing and selling to the trade generally he 
would be, not if he were manufacturing for other 
manufacturers. 

7588. Do you think that the association does in- 
clude any such small factory owners?—No, it may 
include manufacturers who employ less than 50 hands 
if they are manufacturing for the trade generally, but 
not for other manufacturers, 

- ‘7589. You cannot say positively whether it does so 
include such workshop owners ?—I could not say that 
it does. 

7590. Is there any particular point upon which you 
would like to speak ?—With regard to the workshops, 
I desire to say that the opinion of the association is 
that they ought to be placed under the same regu- 
lations as the factories are. That is one of their points. 
They consider that the workshops really require more 
inspection than the factories, because they are not 
under the management of persons who are so desirous 

_of keeping them properly-ventilated-and clean, and so 
on, as factories where they employ a large number of 
hands. 

7591. Do you consider that working under easier 
regulations and: less strict provisions, they compete 
unfairly with the larger works ?—We consider that 
they have an advantage over the larger works. by the 
present regulations that they are under. 

7592. What are the usual hours of work in the 
factories ?—I believe they vary between 6 o’clock till 
6 in the evening. In our own case we commence at 
half-past 6, work till 8, then from half-past 8 till 1, 
and from 2 till 6. 
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7593. You are using the full legal hours under the 
Act of 1874 ?—We are in our factory. 

7594, Do you think that that is usual in the hosiery 
trade of Leicester ?—I believe that they are all of them 
making the full time allowed by the Act. 

7595. Has the rule that you may not work for 
more than four and a half hours without a break 
worked disagreeably ?—I believe it has to a consider- 
able extent in some parts of the town. Where the 
hands live at any distance away from the works, they 
find that with the limitation of four and a half hours it 
is very difficult to make their attendance satisfactorily. 

7596. Before the Act of 1874, that is to say, before 
they were required only to work four and a half hours 
at a stretch, what, was the practice as to the hours of 
rest >—I believe that the time given for meals was 
very similar to what it is at the present time. 

7597. If it were not for this provision, which you say 
is found inconvenient in some places, what difference 
would be made ?—I think probably that a longer time 
in some instances would be given for the meal hours. 

7598. They would work in two shifts of five hours 
a piece, would not they ?—I think in some instances 
that would be preferred. 

7599. They would begin at half-past 6 or 8, and 
work till about 1, and then work till the/end of the 
day ; they would begin later and end sooner ?—Yes, I 
should be very glad if you would take the evidence of 
another gentleman upon this point. We ourselves are 
satisfied with the present system of 56 hours, but there 
is a gentleman here, Mr. Cooper, who I think should 
speak on his own behalf and on behalf of the manu- 
facturers who feel the same as himself upon that point. 
There is one other point that the association desire to 
bring before the Commission, and that is the present 
system of registration of children. They think that 
in consequence of the frequent changes of places by 
children and young persons, the expense of the certifi- 
cate of birth should not be thrown upon the manu- 
facturer, but that it ought to be provided for by some 
other means. 
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7600. Have you anything to say as to the surgical 
examination ?—It would be the same thing, I pre- 


sume. 


either by a surgical examination or by the registrar’s 
certificate ?-—I presume it would apply to both, They 
think that the certificate ought to be obtained by the 
child or by the parents of the child at their cost or the 
cost of some other parties, and not at the cost of the 
manufacturer. A child may go to three or four 
different places, and it requires to be registered every 
time, which is a requirement that entails great expense 
and great trouble. 

7602. Is there any other point that you would like 
to mention ?—I do not know that there is. I think 
that the Leicester manufacturers would be pleased if 
children were not allowed to be employed at all under 
the age of 13. é 

7603. Do you not find a scarcity of juvenile labour ? 
—There is a scarcity to some extent, but still I think 
it would really be the best thing on the whole for 
children under 13 not to be employed at all. 

7604, (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that the ope- 
ratives earn more wages when they are employed in 
the workshops than in the factories ?—I should ques- 
tion whether they do. I should think not. 

7605. Then in what way do the workshops unfairly 
compete with you?—I think they get their goods 
made for less money, and of course they can work 
longer hours, and so make up for the money. 

7606. Do their operatives really work at less wages 
for them ?—I think they do. 

7607. Do you find any difficulty in getting women 
and young persons in factories?—Yes, there is a 
general scarcity of labour, 

7608. How is it then that with the very much less 
wages in workshops you find any difficulty in getting 
them in the factories, where you are giving higher 
wages ?—There are many circumstances that lead to 
that. There are family connexions; persons where 
they have been in the habit of working for a certain 
place continue to do so; they are brought up to work 
at that place, and they remain there. 

7609. They prefer the work in workshops, although 
the hours may be longer, to the work in factories ?— 
I think some of them do, because as regards hours 
they are not under the same restrictions as they are in 
factories. 

‘7610, Are you aware at all by observation of the 
way in which employment in the workshops has been 
injurious to the health of women especially ?— I 
should think it would be more so in workshops than 
it would be in factories, 

7611. Do you say that from any knowledge of your 
own of the fact ?—-No, I cannot. speak from absolute 
knowledge. 

7612. Do you think that there is a disposition in 
the workshops to work a greater number of hours 
than the law allows ?—Yes, | think so. 

7613. Not alone to work irregularly, but to work a 
greater number of hours in the day ?—Yes, in some 
small workshops it is so, undoubtedly. 

7614. Did you hear the evidence of the previous 
witnesses as to that ?—No, I did not, 

7615, Would you approve of having the inspection 
of those workshops carried on by the local authorities, 
or as it is now by officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment /—-Really that is a point which I have hardly 
considered. 

7616. (Mr. Brand.) What are the wages which a 
child will earn between 10 and 13 in the trades in 
Leicester ?—I cannot say. I have no knowledge of 
what they would earn. 

7617. It would be a considerable addition to the 
wages of a family in some cases, would it not ?—No 
doubt it would. 

7618. Your suggestion that no child should be 
allowed to be employed before the age of 13 might 
cause a great deal of trouble in the first place, might 
it not, to some poor families in the town ?—Yes, I 


7601. There are two ways of ascertaining the age,” 
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should think it would in all probability. 
to work half a day. 


7619. You do not know from your own experience : 
what the opinion of the operatives is upon this ques- _ 


tion >—No, I do not. 


7620, Then you only give your own opinion ?—Yes, 


only my own opinion. 
7621, (O’Conor Don.) Has the operation of the 


Factory Act of 1874 led to any reduction in the wages — ; . 


of operatives in the factories ?—I should say certainly 
not. 


they did?—The amount of work turned out is less 
every year. 


of goods. I might perhaps be allowed to say that at 


the present time we are not working in the warehouses _ 
under the Act of 1874. When that Act was about to 
come into operation it seemed to be a very serious 


question indeed with the manufacturers as to how they 


should regulate their hours in. conformity with that 


Act in warehouses, because the hands employed in 
warehouses are of an entirely different class from 


those employed in factories, They will not work the 4 


For 


same hours as the factory operatives will do. 


instance, we never did succeed, and I do not think we 


ever should succeed in getting them to work before 
breakfast. 
out as regards the limitation of time at four and a half 


hours in warehouses, I believe it would practically — 


reduce the number of hours that we should be able to 
work to under 50 hours. - . 

7623. (Chairman.) What is the particular business 
that is carried on in what is called a warehouse at- 
tached to a factory ?—It is the mending of the goods, 
the ‘laying them, that is folding them, and papering, 
or boxing, as the case may be. I refer to the papering 
of the goods after they come from the manufactory 
previous to being sent out to the customers. 

7624. In fact the finishing ?—Yes, the finishing, but 


there is another process in the hosiery trade which is 


called finishing. This is quite distinct from that. 
ele They are necessarily processes of completion? 
—Yes. 


7626. I ask you the question, because it is desirable | 


to distinguish between such processes as that of pack- 
ing, which goes on in certain warehouses attached to 
other factories, and which would put it under a diffe- 
rent provision of the law ?>—Of course there is the 
packing as well as the sending away. 

7627. At present we understand that where your 
warehouses are separate from the factories, they are 
not under the provisions of the Act. of 1874, but where 
they are a part of a factory, they would be; but the 
law has been allowed to be in abeyance ?—Yes, the 
law has been allowed to be in abeyance. I do not 
think that any warehouses at all, either attached to 
factories or not attached to factories, are working 


‘under the Act of 1874. 


7628, There is a modification of the law required to 
meet the case of that particular class of work ?—De- 
cidedly. 

7629. (Mr. Brand.) Are we to gather from the 
late answers of yours that the Act of 1874 has reduced 
the profits of the employers, while it has not affected 
the wages of the employed ?—If it were put. into force 
as regards warehouses it would affect the profits of the 
employer very considerably. 

7630. I understood you to say that it had reduced 
the production also ?—It has reduced the production, 

7631. At the same time it has not affected the 
wages ?—It has not reduced the wages. 


7632. Therefore I suppose it has affected the profits? — 


—I imagine that there must have been some loss of 
profits, because of the production of goods being less 
there is of course a loss upon the production. : 
7633. (O’ Conor Don.) Has the price of goods in- 
creased ?—The price of goods has not materially in- 
creased since the Act of 1874 came into operation. 


The witnesses withdrew. Ate 


L Their — 
earnings cannot be very large, if they are only allowed 7 


7622. Do they turn out a less amount of work than 


Of course the restrictions lessening the _ 
hours of labour must necessarily lessen the production 


So that if the Act of 1874 were carried 
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J. H, Cooprr, Esq., examined. 


7634. (Chairman.) Are you a member of the same 
peeweon as those gentlemen whom we saw just now? 
—Yes. 

7635. Do you agree generally with the evidence 
which they gave ?—Yes, in most of what Mr. Harris 
has said, but according to my mind the four and a half 
system is not working at all satisfactorily. Leices- 
ter is increasing very rapidly, and the workpeople 
have to live very far away from their places of busi- 
ness, and at the present time instead of leaving for one 
meal a day they have to leave for two. We usually, 
in fact always inthe winter, commence work at 8 in the 
morning and work till 1, five hours, then we again com- 
- mence at 2 and work till 7, another five hours, so that 
the workpeople have to leave the factory but once. 
Now next winter we shall be obliged to commence at 6 
in the morning, getting them up much earlier than at the 
present time or rather than we formerly used to do, 
and as very many of the women that we employ are 
married women and have children, it is a very great 
nuisance to them to know what they shall do with 
those children so early in the morning. They knew 
how to manage them when they left their homes at 8, 
but leaving so early they really do not know. 

7636. During the dinner hour from 1 to 2 have they 
time to go home and come back again ?—No, we give 
them 10 minutes longer. We give them one hour 
and 10 minutes because we found it was impossible to 
get them back in the time. 

7637. Do you stop the machinery at all between 2 
and 7 ?—We used not to do so, we stop now at half- 
past 6. 

7638. And let them go away half an hour sooner ? 
—They work from 2 until half-past 6. 

7639, So that you only get 9 hours and 20 
minutes of work out of them ?—That is all we have. 

7640, Before the Act of 1874 what hours did you 
_ work ?-We used to work from 8 to 1, and from 2 till 
7, giving us 10 hours. 

7641. I do not quite see how in the winter time the 
_ Act of 1874 prevents your working to 7 ?—By the pre- 
_ sent Act we must :commence at 7 in the morning and 
work till 7 at night, giving them two meal times, in- 
stead of commencing at 8 in the morning, and giving 
them only the dinner-time. 

7642. The reason I asked you that question was 
because you said that from the Ist of January next 
you would have this trouble ?—We do not feel it this 
year at all. Wewere very quiet at the time, and as we 
lost that time it answered our purpose. 

7648. What I wish to ask you is whether if the law 
were changed so that you might work still from 8 to ] 
and 2 to ’7 you would keep the machinery running the 
whole of that time, or give it a little break in the day 
for rest ?—No, we should work the whole of the five 
hours, 

7644. Can you say whether the workpeople would 
much prefer to work the whole of the five hours ?—I 
sent our overlooker round yesterday, and out of 135 


or 137 women they were all in favour of the old system, 
there was but one in favour of the present one. 

7645. (Lord Balfour.) Does she live close to the 
factory ?—I really cannot tell you. 

7646. ( Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to mention >—There is the question of 
warehouses which Mr. Harris mentioned. It would 
be most inconvenient for the trade if they had to 
adopt this new system, 

7647. For the reason you have mentioned ?—Yes, 
There is one thing which I should like to say. The 
reason why the workpeople prefer working in work- 
shops to factories is on account of the restrictions of 
the factory. I should also like to say as a large em- 
ployer of labour that it would be a very grand thing 
if children were not allowed to work under 13. That 
is quite young enough for them to commence half- 
timers in every kind of service. 

7648. But the condition of the people of Hngland 
will have to improve very much, will it not, before 
parents can afford to keep their children doing nothing 
up to 13?—The parents in Leicester can afford it now. 
The workpeople are well paid. 

7649. Is trade so brisk in Leicester that there is 
plenty of employment ?—Trade is brisk and has been 
for some years. The workpeople are well paid. 

7650. (O’Conor Don.) Do you employ any children 
under 13 ?—Very few. I do not think that many are 
employed in the factories and warehouses. I think 
they are principally in the little workshops in the 
town. : 

7651. (Mr. Brand.) In the summer prior to the 
Act of 1874, what were the habits and customs of your 
workpeople; what time did they begin work ?—From 
6 in the morning till 8, and from half-past 8 to 1. 

7652. What were their rests before the Act of 
1874 ?—We used to adopt that system in the working 
in the summer ; they prefer it leaving earlier, and to 
go to work about 6 instead of 7. In the winter we 
commenced at 8, work from 8 till 1, and from 2 
till 7. 

7653. Then the four and a half hours spell.does not 
interfere with you in the summer at all ?—It does 
interfere with us, because it very often would be to our 
advantage to commence at 8 instead of 6. In fact 
there is a very great saving to factory proprietors by 
commencing at 8 instead of 6. We save the two 
hours, and certainly an hour and a half of coal. 

7654. We have had evidence from a great many 
persons that the custom of women is to come to work 
at 8 in the morning, and that they do not like to come 
before, but I understand from you that in your factory 
and in the textile factories the women do come to 
work, and always have come to work at 6 o’clock ?— 
Yes, in summer. 

7655. (Lord Balfour.) When did they go home in 
the afternoon beginning at. 6 in the summer ?—At 6 
in the evening. — 


The witness withdrew. 


Aurrep Hormms, Esq., examined.* 


7656. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Strutt, of Belper ?—I am. 

7657. Are you also manager ?—I am the manager 
of the mills at Milford. I have been the managing 
partner there for 26 or 27 years. —~ 

7658. You have come here, I suppose, to speak 
with reference to the abolition of the privilege of 
making up lost time in water mills >—That is one of 
the things which I should be glad to speak about. 
The effect of it would be a great loss to us and to our 
workpeople; not that we lose a great deal of time 
generally, but if it happens to be a dry season our 
hands may be out for two or three days together. 

7659, Are you subject to floods also >—Yes, but we 
have control over the river by a multitude of flood 
gates that we have put down, so that we do not suffer 


from that as we used to do formerly. We have put in 
six or eight new flood gates in my time, which help 
us very materially. 

7660. Have you any idea what time you lost last 
year by either cause, or would have lost, had you not 
been able to make it up ?— We have had almost 
sufficient water the last few years to do our work. 
The fact is that we have had less work to do, so that 
we have spread it over all our water-wheels ; but if 
our mills were fully employed it would be a very 
serious loss to us where we short of or had too much 
water. 

7661. In such extensive mills as yours could you 


not have steam-power so as to make up for want of | 


water when it failed you?—We have done that at 
Belper, but it is expensive to employ steam-power, 
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and we do not: use it if we can possibly avoid it. I 
would say further that when we were allowed to make 
up an hour a day, neither we nor our workpeople had 
the slightest objection to it. It was a small affair 
altogether ; if we were to lose that time now it would 
punish the hands severely, because they would lose so 
much wages of course. 

7662. There would be no other difficulty in making 
it up in time of flood if you had that steam-power ; but 
at one time your hands could not get work, I believe, 
at Belper ?—They could not get to work at Belper 
during flood time at all until we put down steam- 
power, which we did 20 years ago. We put 400 horse 
steam-power down. 

7663. Is not that sufficient to make up for want of 
water ?—It would not help us at Milford, which is 
two miles distant from Belper. 

7664. At Milford there is no difficulty in your 
people coming to work, they are not prevented from 
coming to work by the floods ?—Yes, the same thing 
applies with regard to floods as to shortness of water, 
because if we are stopped at Belper it stops us also 
at Milford, but not to such an extent as it used to in 
floods, in consequence of the increased number of flood 
gates that we have put in. If we can let the water go 
we can get to work sooner afterwards, 

7665. Have you anything more to say upon that 
point ?—I think not. 

7666. What would be the other matter that you 
desire to speak about ?—In connexion with the time 
that is worked, particularly with regard to children, 
whose parents know that they can work, and who feel 
it very keenly indeed that they are not allowed to. I 
am sure that they would one and all make any requi- 
sition that was asked of them to keep to the time of 
the former Acts, I can refer you to several reports 
which have been made by different factory inspectors 
who always were of opinion that our children were 
particularly healthy and well educated. 

7667. You say that the raising of the age from 8 to 
10 was unnecessary ?—Yes, I do think so. 

7668. I am afraid that we must rather consider the 
Act of 1874 as a parliamentary settlement, and it is 
hardly within the scope of our inquiry, but if there 
were special points of grievances arising under that 
Act we should not be debarred from hearing them ?— 
We wish to say that it prevents children from earning 
their wages as they otherwise would do, which in many 
cases is more than the rent of their parents’ homes, and 


_ we maintain that they were sufficiently well educated, 


indeed, quite as well educated as the Government 
would wish them to-be, I feel persuaded of this from 
the Inspector’s reports. I do not know whether I 
should be trespassing upon your time by reading a 
very short extract from one of them. 

7669. I think we must consider that that is not 
within the scope of our inquiry. Parliament has 
restricted the age to 10, and the question is whether 
other factories should be put under the same law, not 
whether yours should be put back ?—-Of course then 
I must not say anything more about it; but it is 
considered a great grievance by our workpeople ; it 
will have this effect which I am sure the Govern- 
ment could not have anticipated, that it will keep 
those children in idleness, and will not forward their 
education at all. With us they are obliged to go to 
school and they arrive at a certain standard of educa- 
tion when we take them into the mill. But we find 
that where they are not obliged they will not go to 
school, and the consequence is that ata later age they 
will not be so well educated but very troublesome to 
their parents, besides being unproductive until 10 
years of age. 

7670. Do not you think if it is found they are not 
going to school Parliament will make them go to 
school ?—They cannot make them learn, but they go 
now of their own goodwill, liking the change of half a 
day’s work and half a day’s school. 

7671. If you have anything to ‘tell us with regard 
to the good working of the half-time system in your 
factories we should be glad to receive it >—That is 
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one of the principal reasons why I trouble you with — 
my presence to day, because I think it should be — 


generally known what may be accomplished if people 
are properly disposed towards it. 
report for the half year ending the 30th of April 1858, 
and he quotes a letter of Mr. Kennedy. “In respect to 
“ those children between the ages of 8 and 13 who are 
“ employed in factories and attend school for three 


“ hours daily during five days in the week, I am happy 


“‘ to assure you that my impression is that they are equal 
“ in intelligence and attainments on the whole to any 
* class of children attending the schools I inspect. 
“ 'The question naturally occurs how is it that children 
‘* who attend school for three hoursa day only are equal 
“ in attainments to those who are able to attend for six 


“ hours a day ? How can the half-timers be equal to 
“* whole scholars ? I-answer that the regularity of their — 


“ attendance compensates for the fewer number of hours 
“« which they may attend school in the course of a 
year. I cannot give a stronger proof of the ex- 
** tent of education which can be given in a good 
* school to factory children attending only half the 
‘** day than by stating that in the 61 schools above 


“ mentioned in which pupil-teachers were found, there — 


‘* are 28 instances of the pupil-teacher having received 
‘« his education while he was working half the day in 
“a factory, and the amount of instruction that is re- 


“ quired before a scholar can receive the appointment — 


“ of pupil-teacher is, as you are aware, both varied 
* and extensive.” I have also Mr. Arnold’s report in 
1856, in which he said, “I have sometimes thought 
“ again, that in schools where the bulk of the children 
‘* were half-timers, the school work was necessarily 
“ inferior in neatness, finish, and accuracy to that of 
“ the children in schools where the half-time system 
‘* is not in operation, and where the scholars had the 
** benefit of a longer daily practice in their work. 

“But in the British_School at Mitford, in Derby- 
‘shire, I founda school of half-timers, where the 
‘school work is eminent for these very qualities of 
“ neatness and finish, and may vie in these respects 
‘‘ with that of the best schools, of whatever class, 
“« under my inspection.” 

Mr. Alderson’s Report for the year 1858 :-—*“ At 
“ Mitford, near Derby, where in the schools attached 
* to the mills I found a mixed attendance of half- 
“ timers under the Factory Act and ordinary scholars ; 
‘J was interested in observing’ the respective pro- 
“ ficiency of each of these classes in the various 
“ subjects of examination. 

“ The half-timers appeared to me in no way inferior 
“ to the others in attainments. ‘Their acquaintance 
‘¢ with the higher branches of instruction even such 
‘* orammar and geography, was equally extensive.” 

7672. We have had Mr. Kennedy specially before 
the Commission, when he spoke in the same sense, 
that where the half-time system was carried out with 
faithfulness and regularity, it had produced the best 
effects. With regard to the provision that you must 
not work more than four and a half hours consecu- 
tively, did it involve any change in your former hours 
of work ?>—It involved a change in our hours of work, 
and it involved a loss of wages to the workpeople. 
We had made a concession to them before, that they 
should leave work at 12 on Saturday, and now we 
cannot allow it to them ; they are obliged to work till 
half-past 12. 

7673. How does it involve a reduction of wages to 
the workpeople, that you must not work more than 


four and a half hours consecutively ?—It is because 


they are working shorter time. 

7674. That is because you can only work them for 
10 hours a day. But the four and a half hours has 
nothing to do with it, has it ; at present you must not 
work them in five hour shifts >—KHxactly. 

7675. It only involves dividing the day differently, 
does it not, to work them for four and a half hours ?— 
We used to be able to work them till 6; now we are 
obliged to let them out at half-past 5. 

7676. A slight alteration of the dinner hour would 
meet that difficulty, would it not?—No, it is really 
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transferring the dinner hour from between 12 and 1, 
which it was, to half-past 12 and half-past 1, which 
it is. 

7677. Then you could work them if you pleased 
from half-past 1 to 6?—That is too long a time for us 
to work them. We have a great many that come 
from a distance, and they could not get their tea in the 
mill, and it would be too late before they got home to 
get it. 

7678. Half-past 1 to 6 would not require tea in the 
mill, would it ?—No, not as regarded the Act of Par- 
liament, but as regarded their stomachs, they would 
be exhausted. They would have to walk three miles 
to their homes in some instances, and it would be so 
late before they got their tea, that they would be ex- 
hausted. We were afraid of that, and so we let them 
out at half-past five. 

7679. I am unable to see how the provision that 
‘you must not work them more than a four and half 
hour shift has had a bad effect ?—I am very sorry that 
I have not brought the particulars; I cannot tell 

exactly from memory, but I know that it is a disad- 
vantage to the workpeople in the way of shorter time, 
but independently of that our own people, both at 
Belper and at Milford, would have been very grate- 
ful to have remained under the old Act rather than 
the new. 

7680. You say that the wages have been reduced in 
consequence of the half-hour being taken off by the 
Act of 1874 ?—Yes; it isa disadvantage to them as 
regards wages, and it is also a disadvantage to them as 
regards time. If you willallow me I will show you how 
it arose. It is only a small disadvantage. The truth 
is we conceded advantages to them twice before as 
regarded their time. We used to work till 4 on 
Saturday, then we stopped at 1, and then we stopped 
at 12, without reference to the Act at all. 

7681. Supposing that you could work in five hour 

_ shifts, what hours did you work ?>—We worked till 6 
o’clock formerly, instead of half-past 5, because we 
could stop the wheels, and allow them to get some tea 
in the mill. 

7682, Can you remember beginning in the morning 
‘what hours you worked ?—We began in the morning 
at. 6, and worked till 8, then stopped half an hour, 
and worked till 12, stopped an hour, and then worked 
till a quarter past 4. We allowed them a quarter of 
an hour to get their tea, and they went on till 6. 

7683. Would it suit your people if the law would 

allow you to work in two shifts of five hours without 
stopping ?—I am afraid that it would be too long for 
the people to work, and to walk to their homes three 
miles after they have done their work. 

7684. Would it suit you to work from 8 till 1, or 2 
to 6, or 2 to 7?—I do not think we should approve 
of their working five: hours without giving our people 
some time for refreshment. 

7685. It is an important point for the Commission 
to consider, because it has been suggested by many 
people who are of your opinion that five hours would 

be too long a stretch to work in a cotton mill?—I 

_ think it would. 

7686. (Lord Balfour.) Do you think that the slack - 
ness of trade last winter did not have much to do with 
the reduction of wages that you mentioned ?>—No, it 
had nothing whatever to do with the reduction of 
wages ; it was merely through paying them according 
to the new hours instead of the old ones. 

7687. (O’ Conor Don.) Did I understand you to say 
that you have established an educational test in your 
factory before you employ dny child?—No, but we 
always make the school the entrance to the mill as it 
were. We will not employ any children when they 
come to reside in our village unless they go to school 
at the proper age, so that it is quite understood 
that there is no one allowed to remain in the village 
away from school if they are at an age to go to 
school. We have very ample school accommodation 
and a very ample staff of teachers in the school, and 
the factory inspectors have complimented us upon that 
circumstance ; and if every one did their duty as 
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regards education, there would be no alteration neces- 
sary. 

7688. You do not require them to pass a particular 
standard of education before you employ them ?—No, 
we do not; but if that were made a condition of re- 
turning to eight years of age, I am quite certain that 
our children would get to the mill at that age. 

7689. All your factories are under the Act of 1874, 
are they not ?—Yes, the whole of them. 

7690. (Mr. Brand.) You say that you do not 
approve of the four hours and a half stretch of work 
as laid down by the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, I object to it 
as such. 

7691. At the same time you say that you think that 
five hours continuous work is too much for the opera- 
tives. The question that I want to put to you is this, of 
course there is no difficulty in your case because you 
see that they are not over-worked, but how would you 
propose that the Legislature should prevent other mill- 
owners from working their hands more than the four 
and a half hours at a time ?—If they did as we did 
formerly, allow them a quarter of an hour. As to 
remaining in the mill five hours, I do not say that 
that is prejudicial to the hands, but they should not 
work five hours continuously without having any 
stoppage. I do not think it is good for them. A 
gentleman who has been examined here lately, seems 
to have scarcely any half-timers ; perhaps with adults 
it would not matter, but we have a large aumber 
of half-timers. It does not answer our purpose to 
bring up a population in the village who when they 
grow into men and women are unfit to do anything. 
We try to make those arrangements in the mill which 
are conducive to their health or are such as not to 
injure it. 

7692. You have got a steam engine, I think you 
say, in the Belper mill ?—Yes, 

7693. Then you only suffer from the backwater, I 
suppose ?—With regard to the steam engine I do not 
refer to the back water as affecting us it any way, it 
is merely the water wheels. 

7694, Have you ‘a steam-engine in the water mills ? 
—We have a steam-engine in connexion with the 
mills at Belper. 

7695. Therefore you only suffer from backwater ?— 
If there. is a scarcity of water we suffer. 

7696. Have you ever so little water that you cannot 
work ?— Yes, before the engine was put up I remember 
the people being out for three or four days together for 
want of water, the river was so low, but that is a great 
many years ago. 

7697. There was backwater this year, and now that 
you have got your steam-engine up I understand that 
you only suffer from backwater ?—And the disad- 
vantage of the-consumption of coal costing us a great 
deal of money, when we could at an hour a day, 
formerly, make up’ the time lost either from excess 
water, or from shortness of water ; it was no injury to 
the hands, and it was a great boon to us and to them, 
because we gave them their wages intact. 

7698. Was not it the custom in your mills and other 
mills, under the clauses of the Act of 1844, to allow a 
recovery of lost time by working longer hours ?—I 
am not aware. The work keeps me so closely to my 
own mills that I do not know what. goes on) in other 
mills. 

7699. How many days in the year would your mills 
be stopped ?—It varies with the seasons ; some years 
we might only have two or three days, other years we 
might have a wéek or 10 days in a year. 

7700. Are there any mills below you on the river ? 
—Yes, Messrs. Evans’s of Darley, and some others. 

7701. They suffer more than you; if you stop their 
water, do they not ?>—Yes. 

7702. You object to raising the age under the Act 
of 1874 to 10. Is the district just round your mills at 
Belper an agricultural district ?—I think it is on the 
one side, and there are collieries on the other. 

7703. Are the children that are not admitted into 
your mills sent. to work in the fields ?—I should say 
that we monopolise the greater part of them. 
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7704. You cannot work them after the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1876 until they are 10 years of age ; do you think 
it possible that when that restriction comes into force 
the children who are not allowed to work in your mill 
will be sent to work in the fields ?—I think it is very 
possible. The parents can scarcely keep them at home 
in idleness. 

7705. If the law was universal upon all children 
that they should not be employed in labour until they 
were 10 years of age, you would not have so great an 
objection to it?—That is only increasing the evil ia 
my idea of the case, because I know that the Govern- 
ment only want them to be educated, and to be cared 
for as regards their health, and that is a step in the 
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wrong direction, we believe to us and to all our work~ 
people. 

7706. That would not be a good argument if there 
was direct compulsion for providing for the education 
of children before coming to work, would it ?—I am 
afraid it would, because it is fettering us and crippling 
trade as it were, and making it worse for their parents, 
I assure you that there is a very strong feeling indeed 
amongst our workpeople (I think stronger with them 
than with us) against the clause, because they were so 
thoroughly well educated before, so thoroughly well 
cared for as regarded their health, and these new regis 
lations seemed to us to be retrograde. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert Bryans examined. 


7707. (Chairman.) You are a brickmaker, manag- 
“ing your own works, I believe >—Yes. 

7708. Are you a brickmaker under the Factory 
Act or the Workshops Act ?—I am sure I cannot 
tell you that. 

7709. How many hands do you employ ?—I should 
think about 18 men and boys. 

7710. Then of course yours is a workshop. Do 
you employ women and boys ?—No, no women, only 
boys and men. 

7711. Do you think there is any need to have 
women or girls in the brickfields ?—Not in Leicester. 

7712. Is it long since you gave up having them P— 
I cannot remember. I have been at work at it for 40 
years, and I do not know of any girls or women 
having been employed in Leicester, and I do not 
think there ever has been here. 

7718. I suppose in Leicester there is always plenty 
of other work for them ?—Yes. 

7714. It makes a difference in some places where 
there is only one trade ?—Yes, it does. I could give 
you an instance. Some 20 or 30 years ago, when the 
railway was being made through Airecastle and through 
the potteries, I worked at making bricks for the 
large tunnel there, and I had a girl carried off from 
me wno was perhaps 16 or 18 years of age; she had 
eight miles to walk; she could not get anything else 
to do; she was quite a young woman grown. 

7715. How do you mean that she was carried off ? 
—She was carrying off bricks, and I was moulding 
bricks ; she was laying them down. She went home 
on Saturday evening and back on Monday morning. 
It isa common thing, I believe, in Staffordshire for 
that sort of thing that has been carried on. 

7716. Two or three years ago the age of boys was 
raised at which you might work them ; have you been 
much inconvenienced since then; or have you been 
able to get labour ?—You can get them, but there is a 
difficulty in getting the age. They bring ‘them and 
tell you this age and that age, and when the inspector 


comes round of course it puts you about, because after | 


having got a gang you then have to get a fresh gang, 
and it is as bad nearly to get them to school. 
if they had to bring you some paper when they came 
to show you their age there would be no mistake 
about it; but it is a difficult matter. I have got two 
or three boys now that it would puzzle you to make 
them go to school. The parent sends such fearful 
things that I could not describe to you one half of 
what it is. 

7717. But they have got the proper certificate, have 
they not ?—Yes, that is the usual course, but they will 
not be at the trouble of getting them and if one will not 
employ them another will. The party that wishes to 
do right is the most ill-convenienced asa rule. Where 
there is a master who wishes to carry out a thing in 
the strictest form he is almost sure to suffer. At least 
I have experienced that. 

7718. Do you find that owing to the law restraining 
you as to the age of boys they go away to work on the 
farms instead? —They do not go on the farms, but they 
go to shoe finishing. There are many trades in Lei- 
cester that they can put them to. Of course it is 


I think .- 


more ill-convenient than it used to be by the half-time 
boys. There are lots of instances when you send them 
to school that they will not go, they will run away 
and then they come and tell you they have heen at 
school, and you have to ascertain it the best way you 
can. T am in the habit of paying all my school boys’ 
school fees. I have never Jet one pay his own fees 
yet. My fees were 6s. last week : [paid 2s. in advance 
for one, but there is one left, and the other is too 
young, so that it is very inconvenient in that re- 
spect. 

7719. What is wanted to assist you is, if possible, 
to get the law more simple and more effectual ?— 
Yes. 

7720. (O’Conor Don.) Are your brickyards in the 
open air ?—Yes, I think asarule when it is in the 
open air it does not hurt them. There are four brothers, 
and I am the youngest of the four. We all worked at 
it very early indeed. We used to work from 6 till 8 in 
the summer season, and it has not hurt any of us. I 
have known little boys come who their parents thought 
were going into a consumption fast, and it has nebo 
set. them up as regards health. 

7721. (Chairman.) In your work have the boys to 
carry the clay to the table?—Very little of it now, it 
is generally wheeled in a barrow. It used to be chiefly 
carried, but there is very little of it done now. 

7722. Did you say that you went to work at eight 
years of age ?—I do not think I went to work quite so 
early as eight, but I went to work very early. 

7723. Still you would not recommend it specially 
for the health of a child at eight or nine ?—No, but 
I am only saying that I have known of that sort. I~ 
could find a young man in this town now, and bring 
his parents to testify to what I am saying. He was — 
one of the poorest little things that ever you saw. 

7724. Perhaps he got better fed when he went to, 
work than he had been before >—I cannot say. I know 


if he could get it he would eat bread. I knew it makes 


them eat well if they can get it. 

7725. You would. not yourself think it right for a 
child below the age of 10 to be carrying wet clay ?— 
No; I think that 10 is young enough as far as that 

oes. 

7726. (O’ Conor Don.) I suppose what they have 
to do is to take the bricks from the makers and put ~ 
them down ?—It would require a boy in the teens to 
do that, from 14 or 16, till they get to 17; they are | 
chiefly carrying bricks in and out of the kiln. 

7727. (Mr. Brand.) You are anxious that they 
should get a little schooling ?—I do not object to 
that ; still the half-time system will never do them 
any good in my opinion. I feel convinced of that, 
It is only my own judgment. I haye had boys that 
have gone to school as half-timers for two and three 
years that could not tell.a besom.from a cart-saddle. 

7728. Is that on account of their being too tired 
after work to learn ?—They do not take any interest 
in it at all. 

7729. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it the children’s 
parents or the teachers that do not take any interest ? 
—I helieve the teachers are as bad, if it comes to 
that. 
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. 17380. (Mr. Brand.) Would it be: better if they 
were obliged to go to school for three days in the week, 
leaving the other three days for work ?—I cannot 
say how that would be; you would want a good many 
inspectors to force them to do that. You cannot get 
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them to go now half-time; and all the employers are 
running a great risk there. You send them to school, 
and you do the best you can, but they will r« tattend, 
and the parents do not seem to take any interest in 
making them attend. | 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. FRAy examined. 


7731. (Chairman.) Will you tell the Commission 
what is the trade in which you are interested ?—I am 
‘a stitcher and seamer, and I appear before the Com- 
mission on behalf of the Stitchers and Seamers Asso- 
ciation. 

7732. Are you yourself an employer of labour in 
that business >No, I am no employer, but I do the 
work. I am one of the committee of the Stitchers 
and Seamers Union. 

i You have an association, I understand >— 
es. 

7734. Does it extend over the whole county ?— 
Yes, the town and county of Leicester. 

7735. Is it a benefit society ?—They receive benefits 
from it if they require them. 

_ 7736. Is it registered under the Act of Parliament ? 
—I think not. It is a trades union. 

7737. What is the purpose of your association ?>— 
Our worthy treasurer wished us to attend and declare 
that there was no need for the stitchers to be interfered 
with on this occasion, as their work was done entirely 
at home; there is none of it done in the workshops 
nor in the warehouses. : 

7738. You take work in from large houses to do 
up ?—From the warehouses chiefly, and we do it at 
home. 

7739. Is it not done in workshops where women 
come in and work for wages ?>—No, not at all; itis a 
trade by itself. It is entirely done by women for their 
convenience at home. 

7740. Then I understand you do not interfere with 
what protection Parliament may think fit to give to 
the women in other employments, only you say that 
in this class of employment you do not wish to be 
interfered with ?—That is so. Ifwe can do any good 
towards it we shall be very glad to help you in any 
“way we can. We have had a deal of trouble in 
getting them together and form a union. 

7741. Have you been able to raise the price of 
your work ?—Yes. 

_ 1742, And put yourselves in an independent posi- 
tion ?—Yes, we have at present, and I hope we shall 
keep so. 

7743. (Lord Balfour.) Then you work singly in 
your own home, and never more than one or two 
together at a time?—-No, each woman fetches the 
work for herself, 

7744, It is all_piecework, I suppose ?—Yes, we 
fetch it by the dozen, or just what the employer 
wishes to give us out. 

7745. In short, you do as much or as little as you 
There is no pressure upon you to do more than 
you care to do ?—No, there is not. 

7746. (O’ Conor Don.) How long has this associa- 
tion been in existence ?—It is a trades union, and 
a pe has been in existence since the 23rd of December 

7747. What led to its formation P—It was through 
some poor woman finding out how sadly she was 
robbed by the middle persons. There is a niddle 

class of people who fetch work from the warehouses 
and give if out to the stitchers at their own price. 
We found that they were just having about half in 
many instances of what the hosier himself was giving 
to those people, and that caused us to think that if 
the men had a trades union we might as well have 
one too, and we find the benefit of it a deal; that is, 
I have got as much as 3d. per dozen on Chemnitz 
hose, and that is a great deal. 

7748. I suppose that one effect of your association 
has been to make away with those middle people who 
interfered between you and the warehousemen ?—It 


was the wish of our worthy president that ali that 
should be done away with, that is Mr. Hudson. Of 
course every hosier could not make it convenient to 
give out his own work to people going personally, and 
these middle people can fetch it away in a large quan- 
tity, so that it was given to them onceaday. Then 
of course they must be paid for their trouble, but I 
believe the board of arbitration settled it in a certain 
shape and people do not touch our list. 

7749. And the president of your union is one Mr. 
Hudson ?—Yes, he is the president of the Hosier’s 
Assocation, and it was he that wished that the hosiers 
should do away with the middle people. 

7750. That is Mr. Hudson of Messrs. Hudson and 
Sons, Hosiers ?—Yes, in Railway Buildings. 

7751. He is not the president of your union, is he ? 
—No, he is the president of the Hosiers’ Association. 

7752. How many women belong to this union ?— 
There are as many as 15,000 in the town and the 
country ; there are a very great many in Leicester. 

7753. Is it confined exclusively to this particular 
trade ?—Yes, I believe so, that is to say, the shirts and 
socks. 

7754. Does it extend outside the county, or is it 
confined to the county of Leicester ?—I believe it is 
confined to the county of Leicester, as far as I know. 

7755. Are you aware of any similar associations in 
any other part of England of women in trades unions ? 
—No, I am not. 

7756. Are there any rules in your association for 
restricting the hours of work of women ; can they 
work as many hours as they like according to your 
rules?—Yes, according to what I know. For instance, 
a person that works at home has her family as well 
to see to. It is very often after all the children are 
a bed before we can get to do any sort of stitching, 
where there is a family of children to see to. 

7757. Then you work very often late at night >— 
Yes. 

7758. Are there any young persons employed in 
this trade >—Very few. 

7759. They are chiefly adult women ?—Yes. 

7760. Your association would deprecate any in- 
terference with the hours of labour of the women ?>— 
We wish to. 

7761. You think you are quite able to protect 
yourselves in that respect >—It is what we come to 
ask that you will be kind enough not to interfere with 
us. I do not see how it could be done. 

7762. None of the women I understand from your 
answers to the Chairman work out of their own homes ? 
—No, they do not. It is a work that is done en- 
tirely at home and not in the workshops or ware- 
houses. 

7763. And there are no persons employed in those 
homes except the women of the house itself; they do 
not take in help ?—No. 

7764. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you paid by the 
piece >We have so much for the dozen. 

7765. Are there any rules in your union as to the 
price to be paid for the dozen, or are you obliged to 
take the same price for the dozen ?—Yes, each one 
has the same price. 

7766. All through the union ?—Yes. 

7767. And it is contrary to the rules of the union 
that any woman should take less than this price ?— 
No, we do not make them do that; but as soon as we 
find it so, we interfere and wish them to give it, and 
if the proprietors will not give it civily, we have to 
take the people out and stop them from working till 
the masters wilh give it them. 
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7768. You order them to strike?—Yes, that is 
what the union is for. 

' 7769. Have you had any strikes p—Yes. 

7770. Do any warehousemen employ stitchers in 
the warehouses instead of sending the work out ?— 
What is done in the warehouses is done inside by 
machinery, and what is done by the needle is sent 
out to be done. 

7771. None of the women who stitch at home 
of course go to the warehouses to do the work ?— 
N 


0. 

7772. They are two totally different classes ?—Yes, 
they are. 

7773. And can a woman stitching at home earn as 
much asa woman working at a machine in a ware- 
house ?—No, not by half, nor yet so much as that. 

7774. (Mr. Brand.) Do any of the women who take 
the work home employ any of their children at home ? 
—Yes, if they have one that is old enough, of course 
it is a mother’s duty to teach her to work as early as 
possible after school hours. 

7775. Would you have a very strong objection to 
the visits of the inspector to your places of work 
when you take your work home ?—No, I think he 
could come to any of them. 

7776. (Chairman.) There would be a temptation 
with some people to work their children late too, 
would not there ?>—I do not know. I do not think 
they do. J have never found out any as does. 

7777. Are there any places in this county where they 
have schools where the children learn to sew ?—Yes. 
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7778. I mean apart from the Government schools ? 
—Yes. 

7779. Do you call them seaming schools >—No, it 
is plain sewing that they teach them there. They are 
not allowed, I do not think, to take any sort of seam~- 
ing or any sort of work from home. 

7780. It is merely teaching ?—It is teaching the 
sewing that they teach there. 

7781. Do not you know of any schools to which chil-" 
dren take their work from home and bring it home 
done ?—No, I never heard of one. 

7782. What part of the county do you live in your- 
self ?—In Humberstone Gate, in Leicester. 

7783. Do you know a place called Hinckley ?—L 
have heard talk of it, but I have never seen it. 

7784. (O’Conor Don.) When you say that they are 
not allowed to take work to those schools, who would. 
not allow them ?—I do not know ;_ I could not say that. 

7785. You said in answer to the Chairman that they 
were not allowed to take work to those schools where 
they learn sewing ?—The reason why I said that was, 
I should have thought they would not be allowed 
perhaps to work at their trade, but I never saw nor 
never knew it to be done. 

7786. And therefore you,come to the conclusion, 
without knowing anything about it, that it was not 
permitted >—Perhaps I went a little too far there. 

7787. (Chairman.) It is said that in this county 
there are schools where children go to do seaming, 
and their parents get a profit by it, I believe >—But I 
have never seen. it. done myself. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Mason and Mrs. MartrHews examined. 


7788. (Chairman, to Mrs. Mason.) Where do you 
live —In Denman Street, in Leicester, No. 38. 

7789. (To Mrs. Matthews.) Where do you live ?— 
In Burley’s Lane, Leicester. 

7790. We were told by Mrs. Fray that you have a 
sempstresses’ association and trades union, which regu- 
lates the price of work, and by means of which you 
take cut work from the warehouses directly, and so 
get a better return for your work ?—Yes, that is so. 

7791. That that is done in your own houses, and 
that you do not wish to have any interference with 
your work ?—No, not at all. 

7792. That is what you wisk to say ?—Yes. 

7793. Are there any other people besides the women 
who take the work employed in the houses in this 
sewing ?~—No, not at all, I do not think there is any. 

7794. I suppose the families are employed ?—There 
may be some parts of the family that are able to work, 
but very few. I think the children generally go to 
school now. 

7795. When they come back from school ?—When 
they come back from school they go as half-timers a 
good many of them when. they are 10 years of age; 
there are very few young people employed at this kind 
of work at all, they go to somewhere else, to the work- 
shops or the factories. 

(Mrs. Mason.) And then of course they would not 
do it at all. 

(Mrs. Matthews.) It is very bad pay for the women 
who do this work for the warehouses. 

7796. (To Mrs. Mason.) There is such a demand 
for children’s labour that those who are old enough go 
to work elsewhere ?—Yes. 

7797. Do you know of any seaming schools in 
Leicestershire ?—No, I do not know of anyone not to 
take seaming and work at it as we do at home. 

7798. Do you know of schools where children go to 
learn sewing ?>—Yes, most schools teach sewing, that 
is to say plain sewing. 

7799. I-:do not mean Government schools, where 
they learn other things too, but evening schools ?— 
No, not in the Government schools. 

7800, (To Mrs. Matthews.) You understand that 
I mean schools where they only go to learn sewing, 
and do not learn anything else ?—-No, there is: not 


any of that sort of school that I have heard of either 
in Leicester or Leicestershire. 

7801. (O’Conor Don;to Mrs. Mason.) Do not the 
children require to learn this business before they 
grow up, in order to be able to carry it on after- 
wards ‘—In a general way they do, but there is not 
now, they want to learn it, and as soon as they can go 
to the warehouses they would sooner go than learn at 
home. 

(Mrs. Matthews.) This work is so badly paid that 
I do not think young people will do it. 

7802. Have you not increased the wages in the 
trade ?—Yes, we have in the last few months, and we 
hope to do so still more by forming this union, 

7803. Do not the majority of the women who belong. 
to this union try to teach the trade to their daughters 
who are growing up ?—I do not think there are many 
that do. 

7804. Are the numbers who are employed in the 
trade decreasing every year ?—They get a deal of it 
done by machinery now to what they used to do; 
there is not so much done by hand as there has been. 

7805. You think that it is as a matter of fact dying 
out ?—Yes, I think it will in the course of time. 

7806. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mrs. Mason.) Do 


’ you think it desirable that the law should restrict the 


hours of labour of those who are employed in the 
warehouses with sewing machines ?—I think it would 
be desirable. 

7807. And I understand you to say that a larger 
proportion of the whole of the work is from year to 
year being done in warehouses instead of being sent 
out ?=Yes, 

7808. (Lord Balfour.) What number of women do 
you think are included in this Stitchers and Seamers 
Union to which you belong ?—About 2,000. 

7809. It extends beyond Leicester, does it not ?— 
Yes. hi 

7810. I mean how many women are united togethe 
for this purpose in the whole union ? 

(Mrs. Matthews.) Near upon 3,000 all together, I 
should think. 

(Mrs. Mason.) We cannot give the exact amount. 

‘7811. You think it is not so high as 15,000 ?—No, 
not so high as that,, ; 
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(Mrs. Matthews.) 1 do not think there are so many 
in the country as there are in Leicester that do this 
kind of work. It chiefly goes from Leicester what 
they do do. 

7812. (O’Conor Don.) Are you officers of the 
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union at all, or are you merely ordinary members of it ? 
=aWe are officers of it, we are members of the com- 
mittee. 

7813. (To Mrs. Mason.) Is Mrs. Fry the head of 
it ?—Yes, and Mrs. Mason and myself too. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Henry THORNHILL, Esq., further examined. 


7814. (Chairman.) Do you know of the existence 

of any of these seaming schools in Leicestershire that 

have been referred to >—Yes, there are half-a-dozen at 
Hinckley. 

7815. In those schools do the children work for 

profit ?—I do not know whether they get any wages, 
or whether they do not pay to be taught. I have 
not inquired into that. 
_ 7816. Do you know that they bring work there and 
take it away ?—Yes, I am sure they take it away; I 
put those seaming schools under the Workshops Act ; 
and made them attend school for all children that are 
under age. I should think there were a dozen or 15 
children under age working. 

7817. You do not let them stay beyond certain 
hours ?—No. 

7818. Do you think they have been working very 
long hours?—I should say perhaps about 10 hours a 
day. It was something of the class of straw-plaiting 
schools. f 

7819. Is it within your knowledge that some of 
them have been sewing for 10 hours a day in schools? 
—No, I am not aware of that; but still they have 
been working the whole day. Jam sure of that; I 
learnt of its existence through the school board at 
Hinckley. 

7820. (Mr. Brand.) Do not they pretend to teach 
anything else in those schools ?—Nothing. 

7821. How are you able to enforce their attendance 
at school >—They come under the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act; they are simply workshops. 

7822. There is no pretence of anything else in the 
shape of education >—Not the slightest. In another 
village the clergyman told me that the only way they 
could get them to attend school in the afternoon at all 
was to allow them to bring their work, their seaming. 
In fact they are the most difficult people I have to 
contend with in the country district. Every other 
house in a great many villages has from one to two 
seamers who come to them some part of the day, and 
then they make them nurse and do anything else the 
rest of the day. 


7823. (Chairman.) Then it is a fact that the women 
who take in this class of work do employ their families 
who are old enough to do it?—Yes, certainly ; I can- 
not answer for Leicester itself, but in the country 
districts most decidedly it is so. 

7824. It is natural to suppose that in Leicester it 
might be more profitable for the children of proper age 
to go to the factories ?—Quite so, but there are no 
factories in those villages. 

7825. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the work which is 
done in those schools sent out from the towns ?— 
Hinckley is a manufacturing town of considerable size 
containing perhaps about 22 or 23 factories. 

7826. What kind of factories are they >—Of stock- 
ings; this work is all seaming stockings. 

7827. (Mr. Brand.) There is a school board at 
Hinckley, is there not ?—Yes. 

7828. Have they not power to bring those children 
to school ?—They are beginning to do so now, but 
they have not been a very efficient school board up to 
the present time_ 

7829. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what age do those 
children generally go to those schools ?—I have seen 
them as young as seven; if you drive through any of 
the villages about here, you will see all those children 
sitting at the doors seaming stockings; there are no 
people more difficult to deal with than seamers 
because they are almost all in private houses. It is a 
very difficult matter to get hcld of them, in fact every 
cottage almost has one or two children, and sometimes 
they have other children to help them. 

7830. Do you suppose that the work is also exces- 
sive amongst the women ?—Yes, occasionally I should 
think it is. 

7831. (O’Conor Don.) Do you known anything 
about this association of which the last witnesses 
spoke ?—I never heard of them before. 


7832. You do not know how many women are 


likely to belong to them ?—Not at all, there must be 
of course immense numbers in Leicester and in all the 
villages round about. 


The witness withdrew. 


\ 


Adjourned to Thursday next at 12 o’clock at Nottingham. 
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} 
~ Mr. WititAm Henry MALLET examined. 


7833. (Chairman.) You are a, lace manufacturer ? 
—Yes.: 

7834. You and the other gentlemen present attend 
on behalf of the various departments of the lace manu- 
facture and other industries of Nottingham ?—We 
represent the lace manufacture, the hosiery manufac- 
ture, lithographic printing in its yarious branches, 
box making, and general printing. 

7835. We understand that you are all agreed on 
certain points >—We are ali agreed on certain points, 
but each gentleman will enter into details respecting 


36769. 


his own particular trade, At a meeting which we 
had last night I was requested by the gentlemen 
present to lay before you the points that we agreed 
on, leaving it to the gentlemen connected with each 
separate trade to, bring before you any points arising 
out of his special trade. Perhaps it may be necessary 
to enter into a little explanation of the different de- 
partments connected with the several trades. Almost 
every trade in the town works under two or three 
Acts. I will commence with the lace trade. First of 
all, the factories are under the Textile Act of 1874, 
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so far as regards the actual manufacture of the fabric 
of the lace, till the lace is produced or made upon the 
machine. After that we come under either the Work- 


shop Act or the Factory Extension Act of 1867. 


Generally speaking, in the trade, those who produce 
the fabric on the machine are known as lace makers, 
and then afterwards all those who deal with the lace 
after it is made, through the various processes of 
finishing till it is ready for sale, are known as lace 
manufacturers, and their places of business are termed 
warehouses. The term “warehouses” has a different 
signification in Nottingham to what is ordinarily under- 
stood by the term, because in the warehouses in Notting- 
ham a great many processes of finishing lace are carried 
on, and consequently they come under the Factory 
Extension Act of 1867 or the Workshop Act, and the 
same in the hosiery trade. A “warehouse” is not 
simply a store but a place in which the finishing pro- 
cesses in the lace manufacture are carried on. ‘Then 
the bleaching and dyeing processes are all carried on 
in entirely separate and distinct works. Those are 
common to both the lace and the hosiery. The lace 
dressing is also carried on in separate and distinct 
works, but that is confined to the lace trade alone. 
The bleaching and dyeing works are under the Act of 
1870, the Bleaching and Dyeing and Printing Act. 
In the hosiery trade, wherever steam power is used in 
the factory, the whole of the workpeople in the factory 
then come under the Textile Act of 1874. In the lace 
factories it is different ; there only the people who are 
connected with the production of the fabric of the lace 
come under the operation of the Textile Act of 1874, 
all the others coming either under the Workshop Act 
or the Factories Extension Act of 1867, according to 
the number employed. Though the workpeople are 
employed perhaps in precisely the same work in the 
hosiery factory as the others are employed in the lace 
factory, still, the work being carried on in a building 
where steam power is. used, the whole of the work- 
people come under the operation of the Textile Act 
of 1874. The lithographers are under the Workshop 
Act or the Factory Extension Act, and the printers 
are under the Factory Actas a special trade men: 
tioned. The whole of the Acts to which I have 
referred, with the exception of the Textile Act of 
1874, allow 60 hours per week as the outside limit for 


_ the working ; but practically on inquiring throughout 


the town we find that the whole of these trades are 
only working as a rule 54 hours. There are a few 
exceptions working over, and a few working under 
that time. It was the general opinion of the whole 
of us when we met together that the limit of 60 hours 
ought not to be touched. Though we are allowed 60 
hours we very seldom go to that limit, and where we 
do so it is only in special cases where the exigencies 
of the trade requires it. For instance, the lace trade 
is practically a trade very much depending on fashion ; 
fashion exercises its influence principally in the spring 
and in the autumn, it is then a very great advantage if 
for a week or two we are enabled to work the time 
which the Act allows, though as I said before the hours 
of labour recognised throughout-the town are 54, and 
whatever hours are made beyond that time are paid for 
as overtime. Consequently it would be a very great 
disadvantage if in some form or other that limit was 
shortened. Then we think that the special trades of 
this town and district are so entirely different ‘from 
the Lancashire trades, that is to say, the cotton and 
woollen trades, not only in the manufacture, but in the 
whole of the routine processes of the manufacture, that 
we require special arrangements ; and further, we 
think that the workpeople in this neighbourhood have 
shown that they are quite capable of taking care of 
themselves, inasmuch as by agreement between em- 
ployers and employed the hours of labour have been, as 
a rule, reduced below even the limit of the Act of 1874. 

7836. Has that limit of 54 working hours been 
adopted on a regular understanding between the em- 
ployers and the workpeople ?—Yes, by a general 
understanding. The fact is that the workpeople have 
had sufficient power to insist upon that limit by the 
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action to a certain extent of the trades unions, not 
that. we have trades unions amongst the females or 
the children, but the men having insisted on their 
labour being limited to 54 hours, it has necessitated the 
Jabour of the females and children ceasing at the same 
time, 

7837. The hours of labour for men and for women 
and young persons act and react upon each other ?— 
Yes, to a certain extent. With regard to the lace 
trade, the proportion of women and children em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the fabric of lace is very 
small when compared with the proportion of women 
and children, or at any rate children, employed as full 
timers in the finishing department. I should think 
the proportion would be six to one. There would be 
six women and children of the full age of 13 employed 
in the finishing of the lace after the fabric is made | 
to every one employed in the preparatory department. 
Then with regard to another aspect of the matter. We 
find practically that when legislation limits the hours 
of labour of the women and children in the different 
departments, it almost always has the effect of also 
limiting the hours of labour of the men, by the action 
of the trades unions generally, not only in our own 
trade, but generally all over the country. For instanee, 
if an Act were passed to limit the hours of labour to 
54 hours a week, the probability is, that in the course 
of a short time there would be an attempt made to limit 
the hours of working men to, perhaps, 50 or 48 hours. 
That is what we consider amongst ourselves would be 
the effect of it ; therefore we should strongly urge that 
either as a general thing, or by some special ‘provision, 
we should be permitted to work when necessary 60 
hours a week. Then there is another point. The 
hours of beginning and ending work have always been 
very different in the trades of Nottingham to what 
they are in the great manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire. For instance, it has been the 
custom in the hosiery and lace trades, almost from the 
very earliest history of the trades, for the workpeople 
to begin at 8 in the morning after breakfast. They 
have been brought up to those habits, and it would 
create almost a revolution amongst the trade if we were 
to alter that. They commence at 8 ; then they work from 
8 to 1; then there is an interval of 10 or 15 minutes for 
lunch in the morning in almost every warehouse in the 
town. ‘Therefore if the limit of four and a half hours 
spell, as it is called, was applied'to the finishing de- 
partment of the lace trade or to the hosiery trade, it 
would bring about almost an entire revolution in the 
habits of the workpeople. Therefore we should be 
very sorry to see any alteration in the limits allowed for 
the hours of working. I think they are between 6 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., only working the proper number of hours 
of course during those times. Then we are unanimously 
of opinion that 10 years of age is quite early enough 
for any child to commence labour, but we think speaking 
generally, that, for the present, at any rate, the age of 
full timers ought not to go beyond 13, for this reason, 


‘that supposing the age at which children were to be al- 
. lowed tocommence work were fixed at 10, parents would 


have to sacrifice the earnings of their families from 
8 to 10, besides having to sacrifice a small outlay for 


education, and then if the age of full timers were ex- 


tended from 13 to 14 there would be a still further 
loss of the earnings of the children and the outlay for 
their education. We think that would have a tendency 
either to increase the value of labour or to increase 
pauperism. I do not say that ultimately the state of 
things might not be different, but in the present 
state of labour in the different markets of the world, 
we think it would perhaps increase competition and 
lessen our power to meet that competition if such a 
thing were done at once. 

7838. You are aware that the raising of the age 
from 13 to 14 is only in case the child at 13 cannot 
pass a reasonable standard of education ?—Yes, we 
are all aware of that ; but it appears that according to 
the Act of 1874 there is no fixed standard given, the 
standard after being once fixed may be raised the next 
year or the year after. . 
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7839. It is left to the Committee of Council, and it 
may be presumed that they will not raise the standard 
unduly. In the first place, they would not be desirous 
that the children should not pass the standard, and 
secondly, it might cause considerable agitation if 
the standard were fixed too high ?—We find that 
in several of the trades of the town there is a very 
great scarcity of labour after the age of 18, and 
certainly if a child was physically able, we think, at 
any rate in those trades where the Act of 1874 does 
not apply, it would be unwise to stretch the restriction 

‘as to age too tight. © 

7840. Gentlemen will remember that the Act of 
1874 is not to come into force in that particular for 
two years, and consequently it may be assumed that 
at least equal notice would be given before any exten- 
sion of that provision to other trades came into force, 
so that there might be time to prepare for it, and then 
if must also be remembered that all that is required to 
meet it is that the children should attend regularly at 
school for the intervening two years P—I was going to 
make a remark upon that. Being connected with a large 
school outside the town as manager, I may say that 
we have found the greatest difficulty in procuring any- 
thing like a reasonable average attendance of the 

_ children at school. We have something like 500* 
children on the books, and 800 who pass through 
the school during the year, and we cannot obtain an 
average attendance of more than 230 of that number. 
Their parents are so exceedingly dilatory in en- 
forcing their attendance, the most frivolous excuse 
will keep them away; many children only attend 
for a month and then leave again, that is with 
moving about. We feel that unless there is some 
means of enforcing the attendance of children at 
school, we shall not be able to get children of the 
age of 13 who are able to pass the requisite standard, 
Of course it is a natural conclusion that if children do 
not attend school they will not be able to pass the 
standard. We have no school board in those outlying 
districts. 

7841. You are now speaking of districts outside 
the town of Nottingham ?—Yes, where there are thou- 
. sands and thousands of workpeople; there are some- 
thing like 40,000 or 50,000 in a radius of four miles, 

7842, (Mr. Brand.) You are speaking of your own 
experience as regards the places where your own 
factories are situate r—Yes. 

7843. (Chairman.) In the borough there is a school 
board ?—Yes. 

7844. Have they adopted the compulsory clause ? 
—Yes. 

7845. Are we to understand that you would object 
to any such stipulation of educational attainment at 
the age of 13 as a condition of employment, provided 
the standard was moderate and provided due time was 
given for preparation ?—We decidedly do not object 
to the best educational provision that can be given for 
the children, provided the children will take advantage 
of it and become prepared to enter on their labour as 
full timers at the age fixed, as we think they ought 
to do if they were forced to attend school. I do not 
think anyone present at the meeting last night would 
object or could object to the highest educational 
attainment possible, but we look at it from two points 
of view. We think that the standard of educational 
attainment which might be fixed would not, for the 
present at any rate, be reached in so many cases as is 


generally supposed, and practically it would cause the . 


age of full timers to be extended from 13 to 14 to a 
very serious extent.. Of course, speaking as a matter 
of advantage to the children, decidedly it would be for 
their advantage, but we have to look at it from the 
other point of view, viz., the advantage or disad- 
vantage to the trade of the town, and to the children 
themselves in after life. 

7846. As regards the earlier processes in the manu- 
facture of lace, the children employed in them will be 

' affected by the Act of 1874 on the Ist of January 


* Part of these are half-timers. 
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next?—Yes; but as I mentioned a short time ago, 
the number of children employed in the actual making 
of the fabric of lace is very small compared with the 
number employed in the other department. , 

7847. Who are not subject to the Act ?—Who are 
not subject to the Act. Certain persons are of opi- 
nion that if the operation of that Act as regards the 
age of full timers were to commence at once, it would 
take at least 10 per cent. of labour out of the market 
directly. 

7848. You mean if the condition as to passing a 


certain standard at the age of 13 were at once ex- - 


tended to all branches of trade ?—Yes, 


7849. But seeing that that restriction was only to 
be imposed upon textile factories with two years’ notice, 
it may be taken that Parliament would not think of 
extending it to other branches of industry till after at 
least a similar notice. During those two years the 
parents would be anxious that the attendance of their 
children at school should be regular, seeing that there 
would be an actual loss of wages if the attendance at 
school was not regular. That being ‘0, do not you 
think that with two or three years punctual attendance 
a moderate standard could be easily attained ?—I do 
not doubt it, but the difficulty is impressing upon the 
parents the necessity of sending their children punc- 
tually and regularly to school. We have the same 
complaint at almost all the schools in the neighbour- 
hood where there are no means of compulsory at- 
tendance. 

7850. (Mr. Brand.) Is there an adequate supply of 
schools in tyour district ?—A pretty good supply. I 
should think there are schools tothe extent of five sixths 
of the requirements, or more than that, and there are 
others building. In the parish where our works are 
situated there is only a deficiency to the extent of 
2,000 out of a population of 14,000. 

7851. (Chairman.) Your view is, that if this re- 
quirement of the law is to be extended without great 
loss to trade, there nust be some new machinery de- 
vised to ensure attendance at school P—Yes, we think 
that children if they attend school regularly ought to 
be able to pass the standard at any rate which is at 
present required by the age of 13; but practically 
under the present system, and for some little time to 
come, it would take at least 10 per cent. of children’s 
labour between the ages of 13 and 14 out of the 
market. 

7852, You have said that in the actual manufacture 
of the fabric of lace few children are employed, but in 
the other trades represented to-day they must be 
extensively employed ?—There are four or five diffe- 
rent Acts, but it is by the operation of the Textile Act 
of 1874, under which the actual manufacture of the 
fabric of lace comes, and also the manufacture of 
hosiery, that the educational clause acts upon the 
labour of children at all at present, as far as regards 
the extension to 14 years of age. 

7853. But there are not many children employed in 


the first branch of hosiery manufacture are there ?—. 


No. 

7854. They are employed in the seaming, and so 
on ?—Yes, in the after branches. Another point I 
wish to refer to is this, that the work in the finishing 
department of lace making is entirely different to that 
in the cotton, silk, and worsted mills; it is more akin 
to millinery ; there is no fatigue at all in it. 

7855. As to lace finishing, you say that is light 
work ?—Yes. 

7856. There is a stage called lace dressing which is 
very far from, light, is it not ?—Yes, there are gentle- 
men present who will speak on that more in detail. 
There is also one other point which I believe the Act 
of 1874 has altered, that is to say, it has deprived 
manufacturers of the power of working the half- 
timers on the Saturday morning. A great many feel 
that it will be a loss to them to be deprived of that 
power, and they would much prefer to keep the Act 
as it was. 

7857. Supposing the schools modified their arrange- 
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ments so that one set of the half-timers could attend 
school on Saturday morning, it would be undesirable 
. to take them away from school, would it not wn, 
sonally speaking I should think it would. As far 
regards the lace factories, we never do employ the 
whole of them on a Saturday morning, but in some 
other departments of manufacture in the town it 
could cause serious loss. 

7858. There is no good object to be attained by the 
children being absolutely idle?—No. ‘Then it has 
been suggested that there are certain times and occa- 
sions when married women should not be allowed to 
labour. We think it would be very undesirable that the 
labour of married women should be interfered with. 
We think there should be no difference made between 
their labour and the labour of single women; they 
should all come equally under the operation of the 
Act. 

7859. When you say that suggestion has been 
made, do you refer to the recommendation of a former 
commission ?—I refer to a clause in a bill which Mr. 
Mundella brought in. 

7860. (Mr. Brand.) You also refer probably to 
the report of Messrs. Bridge and Holmes ?—Yes. 

7861. ( Chairman.) You think it undesirable that 
there should be such a provision as that a married 
woman should not be allowed to return to her work 
till a month after her confinement ?—It should be left 
to themselves entirely ; they would suffer more in many 
cases by not being allowed to go to work, and so being 
deprived of earning wages, than by going to work. 

7862. Is it within your knowledge that married 
women return very soon sometimes after their con- 
finement ?—Within my own knowledge certainly not ; 
not before it is desirable. 

7863. At Leicester a gentleman said he had known 
them come back in eight days ; you have not known of 
such cases ?—I have never known such a case as that. 
I have never known them come back under three 
weeks to a month. We are also-very strongly of 
opinion that the provisions of the Workshop Act 
ought to be altered so that every place where women 
or children are employed should be in some form or 
other under inspection, the same as those factories 
which are under the Factory Acts. We all feel 
strongly upon that point, because we believe that from 
the present state of the law with regard to those 


_ workshops very serious consequences arise not only 


with regard to the health but, with regard to the edu- 
cation of the children. The rooms where they work 
are small rooms, in small houses, and very badly 
ventilated; and we think that if those provisions of 
the Factory Acts were extended to workshops it would 
have a very great tendency to improve those matters. 

7864. Are all the stages of the lace manufacture 
carried on in small workshops as well as in factories? 
—Only the finishing. After a piece of lace is made 
it is bleached, or if the material is previously bleached 
or dyed, it is dressed or stiffened or sized, then it goes 
to the warehouses. In a piece of' lace there would be 
perhaps 50 strips or breadths made together ; they are 
laced together by the lacing threads. Say that a leaf is’ 
being produced, if some of the threads making the leaf 
are not required for the other portion of the pattern 
they are carried on loose till required in the further por- 
tion of the lace that is being made. That necessitates the 
removal of the loose threads. That is called clipping 
and trimming, and the work comprised in the clipping 
and mending, which are the principal portions of the 
finishing department before the lace is ready for sale, 
can be taken away and done in houses. 

7865. Is it the custom of large houses to give out a 
considerable amount of the finishing work to be done 
in houses ?—It is with many large houses, in fact, 
almost every house gives out more or less, according 
to the seasons of the year and the quantity required. 

7866. Are the factories in any of the industries re- 
presented here to-day exposed to much competition in 
their industries by the small workshops?—TIn one 
point only. In our warehouses we are only allowed 
to work so many hours a week. That being the re- 
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striction we are under, if trade is anything like brisk 
we have a difficulty in finding a sufficient. number of 
girls, because those girls instead of going to ware- 
houses go to the small workshops or rooms, where they 
can work 15 or 16 hours a day, and consequently earn 
so much more money. ‘That is where it affects the 
large works, who employ a great many people on their 
own premises. 

7867. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any disposition 
on the part of employers to keep the number of their 
hands below the limit of 50, so as to evade the provi- 
sionse of the Factory Acts?—Some do; but of the 
whole number of warehouses there are not many in 
which a less number than 50 are employed. What I 
have just said as to the labour of girls applies in pre- 
cisely the same way to the labour of boys; they may 
work longer hours at those smaller places where there 
is a small : number of workpeople employed. 

7868. (Chairman.) The lithographic printers and 
box makers are represented by Mr. Goater. There 
are a good many in those trades coming under the 
Workshop Act, are there not?—Yes, a great many. 
Mr. Goater is, I think, the only lithographic printer 
in the town under the Factory Act. The gentlemen 
present last night were unanimously of opinion that it 
is desirable that some alteration should be made in the 
medical inspection arrangements. Of course we have 
the greatest respect for the medical gentlemen them- 
selves, but it is the system that we object. to. There 
are a variety of charges in the district; outside the 
town they are 50 per cent. less than inside the town. 
It would be very desirable if some better arrangement 
could be devised in that respect. I am not prepared 
to make any specific suggestion, but I may point out 
that it very frequently happens that children will 
obtain’ four or five different certificates in a few . 
months. 

7869. It would be more satisfactory to you perhaps 
if the surgical certificate. was only required as to the 
child’s original fitness for work, the age being certified 
by some permanent certificate of birth ?—Yes, some- 
thing of that kind. As far as regards my own special 
department of the lace trade, I am here at the request 
of the president of the Lace Manufacturers Association, 
which comprises four fifths of the machinery in the 
trade, to represent that branch of the trade, the president, 
not being able to be present; and I have only two sugges- 
tions to make to the Commission so far as regards our 
own special branch, which is the manufacture of the 
fabric of lace. One of those suggestions is this. A 
great many youths are employed in the draughting or 
designing departments ; some portion of the labour 
connected with that is very expensive, many of those 
employed being necessarily. good artists. The youths 
never commence work earlier than 8 in the morning, 
and consequently, by the provision of the Textile Act 
of 1874, which necessitates a spell of four and a half 
hours, they are obliged to leave off work at half-past 
12, and it is found that the cessation of the labour of 
a number of those youths necessitates the stoppage of 
the work of the whole of the department at half-past 
12 instead of 1, which is the time, according to custom, 
for the others to cease work. That is one objection. 
Then there is another one which follows from what I 
mentioned before, that almost every lace factory in the" 
trade comes under two distinct Acts of Parliament, 
the women and children connected with the produe- 
tion of lace coming under the Textile Act of 1874, 
and those connected with the mending of the lace 
before it is fit to go to bleach after it is made coming 
under the Workshop Act or the Factory Extension 
Act of 1867. The practical effect is this, that in one 
department they come at 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning, 
while in the other they prefer to come at 8 o’clock, 
and the one set. of workpeople cannot see why they 
should come any earlier than the others. In the 
winter time especially the women. complain very much 
indeed of having to come before breakfast ; they say 
it injures their health. The hours of labour are prac- 
tically 54 to 55 hours a week all over the town; there 
is not much overtime in that department. 
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7870. Has the restriction of working only four and 
a half hours at a stretch inconvenienced the textile 
part of your business ?—No, not the textile depart- 
ment; only the department connected with designing 
and preparing the patterns, the jacquard cards, and 
so on. 

7871. If left alone, you would in no case work 
more than 10 hours a day ?>—Not so much as that. 

7872. You would take the first spell from 8 to 1, 
and then, according to custom, there would be a slight 
interval of rest?—Yes. Then they would work from 
2 to 6 or half-past 6; half-past 6 is the usual time 
where there is no law interfering ; practically, it is 
nine and a half hours. The alteration which I suggest, 
under which all the workers might commence at 8, 
would be a great boon to the workpeople themselves. 
Practically, it does not much ‘affect the manufacturer, 
except that it is an inconvenience having different 
workers coming and going at different times. We 
find a great difficulty in this neighbourhood in getting 


‘workpeople connected with the lace trade and the 


hosiery trade too to come before breakfast. 

7873. IT understand you lay great stress on the im- 
portance of having a uniform and simple law that 
would interfere as little as possible with the natural 
habits of the trade >—Yes. 

7874. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Your recommendation 
that no children should be employed before the age of 
10 is based on the idea of compulsory education ?— 
Yes. 

7875. Where compulsion did not exist, you would 
not insist upon that provision ?—We agreed that it 
would be advisable under any circumstances that the 
children should. not be engaged in the trades we re- 
present at an earlier age than 10. 

7876. If compulsory education did not exist, you 
would be depriving the child of education by not 
employing it before 10 ?—We thought that a matter 
which would come under a different department alto- 
gether, namely, under’ the Educational Department. 
We think, physically speaking, it is undesirable to 
employ children in any labour at an earlier age than 
10. 
7877. Your recommendation is not made so much 
on educational as on physical grounds ?—On both, 
though we see a difficulty where there is no com- 
pulsory clause in operation, insisting upon the children 
attending school, but it would be decidedly desirable 
on physical grounds alone that children should not be 
employed at an earlier age than 10. 

7878. By the proposal not to employ children before 
the age of 10; where there is no compulsory education, 


you are keeping them both out of work; and out of - 


education ?—Yes, but we are in hopes that every 
year there will be a greater desire on the part of. 
parents to send their children to school, and more 
means of sending them. 

7879. (Mr. Brand.) I gather from what. you have 
said that the half-time system in your opinion has 
broken down in your district; you mentioned the 
difficulty of getting children in your district to attend 
school ?—We have not so much difficulty as regards 
the half-timers; the half-timers are sent by the 
various places where they are employed. Wherever 
the half-timers come under any Factory Act, it 
necessitates that they shall be sent to school, and that 
proper books shall be kept, consequently there is not 
so much difficulty as regards half-timers ; but there 


are a vast number of children who are not half-timers, 
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and I was mentioning the fact that what was sug- 


‘gested would take away a great quantity of labour 


from the different. departments where half-timers are 
not employed. I think I stated that the bulk of the 
labour of the women and children employed outside 
the actual manufacture of the fabri¢ of the lace is in 
the finishing department, and it is very rarely that 
they employ half-timers in those departments, con- 
sequently that leaves time for the children to go to 
school as full timers till they are 13 years of age. 

7880. Then there is your difficulty that you are 
employing now a great many children between the 
ages of 13 und 14, and if the age was raised to 14, 
you are afraid that those children would not be able 
to comply with the requirements of the test >—Not 
at present ; it would take at least 10 per cent. of that 
kind of labour out of the market. 

7881. Would you have the same objection to the 
the age of full-timers being raised if a certain number 
of years were given before the age was raised ?>— 
Personally, I should not. I do not know what other 
gentlemen might say to it. If we had compulsory 
education we should find that the great bulk of the 
children would be able to pass the required standard 
at 18. Perhaps on that point of the difficulty that 
there would be in getting juvenile labour if the age 
were raised, I should be doing right in speaking 
only as regards our own trade. As far as regards our 
own trade, we do not find that difficulty ; probably, 
the reason is because many of the children who come 
to work in lace factories follow on from one depart- 
ment to another till they become grown-up men, and 
so there is less difficulty in that department of labour 
than in some other branches of the trade. 

7882. Is it your custom to employ double sets of 
children ?—Yes, of the half-timers. 

7883. Do you change the time of labour, giving 
them the afternoon and the morning on alternate days ? 
—Those who are at work in the morning go to school 
in the afternoon, and those who are at work in the 
afternoon go to school the following morning. 

7884. With regard to certificates, have you ever 
had a child rejected on account of physical unfitness ? 
—Very few indeed. 

7885. Have you ever had children passed by the 
doctor and then found them afterwards to be under 
age P—No, I think not; the doctors generally are 
very particular about it. : 

7886. Are’ your warehouses which are connected 

with the factory under the Act of 1874 ?—No, they 
are either under the Factory Extension Act, 1867, or 
the Workshop Act; they do not come under the Act 
of 1874, unless connected with the manufacture of 
the fabric of the lace. If the labour of the women or 
children employed is on that portion of the manufac- 
ture beyond the actual production of the lace, then 
they come under the Act of 1867, not the Act of 
1874. 
7887. Can you mention any employment in the 
town in which the labour of the women is not regu- 
lated by the hours of labour of the men ?—WMilliners 
and kindred trades, and the lace warehouses and 
the lace dressing, in which girls are employed entirely, 
and where consequently their labour would not. be 
regulated by the labour of the men. 

7888. I gather your opinion and the opinion of the 
gentlemen whom you represent to be, that, having regard 
to the interests of trade, we have reached the utmost 
limits of restriction ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jacosp WEINBERG examined.* 


7889. (Chairman.) What is the branch of manu- 
facture in which you are engaged ?>—I am a manufac- 
turer of lace curtains and elastic webs. 

7890. In addition to what Mr. Mallet has said, have 
you anything to suggest to the Commission ?—I am in 
the same department as Mr. Carver and Mr. Mallet, 
and I have only to add to what Mr. Mallet has stated, 


' that I think the 60 hours should be allowed tobe . 


worked when necessary. We, who are Jews, close 
sometimes three or four days consecutively, and wethink 
we should still be allowed to work as now, 103 hours 
a day when necessary. For instance, on Thursday, 
September 30th, we close and we keep closed on the 
succeeding Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, beginning 
again on Monday morning. Then after being closed 
from Wednesday night till Monday morning, we work 


» See Appendix D. (10). 
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on Monday, but on Monday afternoon and on 
Tuesday afternoon we close again for the goose 
fair holiday, a local holiday which we are obliged 
to give like our neighbours. When we have 
only five days week at any time, I think, when 
necessary, we might very well be allowed to retain 
the power we have now of working 10} hours. 

7891. In consequence of the special holidays which 
are imposed by your religion, you occasionally lose as 
much as four days in a week ?—Yes. 

7892. And you desire to make that up by being 
allowed to work for the necessary period 103 hours a 
day ?—Yes. If unfortunately,the Act of 1874 should be 
applied to our trade, I wish in our case to be allowed 
to retain the power to work the 10} hours, which we 
now have, and in addition to that I would wish to have 
the season modifications as well, that is to say, to be 
allowed in case of emergency to work for 96 days an 
nour and a half extra. We ask that for the purpose of 
making up for lost time. Our trade is really a season 
trade. If we do not deliver our goods by a given date 
we lose the order; or if we are making monthly de- 
liveries, if we do not deliver by the day we lose the 
month’s sale, and disappoint our customers. 

7893. (Mr. Brand.) As I understand you, your 
trade is not treated as a season trade at present, but 
you want your trade to be regarded as a season trade ? 
—Yes, our trade is really a season trade. The curtain 
trade is decidedly a season trade, and the lace trade is 
a season trade; but at present, as far as I understand 
the Act, we are not enumerated as a season trade. 

7894. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you ever made any 
application to the Secretary of State to be made a 
season trade ?—No. 

7895. You want to retain certain powers which you 
now have, and you want certain other powers in 
addition ?>—Yes. 

7896. (Chairman, to Mr. Oswald.) Will you tell 
the Commission under which Act this gentleman could 
have modifications if the Secretary of State thought 
proper ?—Under the Act of 1867. 

7897. (Chairman, to Mr. Weinberg.) Is yours a lace 
warehouse ?—Yes, 

7898. Under the present law the Secretary of State 
could give you an extension upon being satisfied that 
the custom or exigencies of your trade required that 
young people or women should be employed at different 
hours from those laid down in the Act ?—I was not 
aware of that. 

(Mr. Oswald.) I have written on the subject and it 
has been refused, not in the case of Mr. Weinberg, but 
in other cases. 

7899. (Chairman, to Mr. Weinberg.) Will you tell 
the Commission with reference to what parts of your 
work those modifications are required ; what part of 
your work is it for which you require to be treated as 
a season trade ?—Folding, mending, and finishing, 
all that which is done by females and young persons, 
superintended by clerks at high salaries. 

7900. At what time of the year does it usually 
happen that there is this pressure on your business, so 
that you want more time ?—~In July and in January. 
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7901. Twice a year ?—Yes, for the spring and 
autumn seasons. 

7902. For how long ?—Perhaps about a month 
or 80. 

7903. What is the next point you wish to bring 
before the Commission ?—The next point is this: The 
Legislature has given us at present the privilege to 
work on Saturday after sunset till 9 o’clock. That 
permission is not sufficient, because at this time of the 
year our Sabbath does not end before half-past 9, and 
even in the spring and autumn, where it ends at 6 or 7, 
it takes us from one hour to an hour and a half to 
start our engine, so | wish in case of real necessity to 
be allowed to work on Saturday night till 11 o’clock. 
My own wish is, and our habits are only to work till 
8 or 9 asa rule, but in a real pressing case of emer- 
geney I should like to be allowed to work till 11 
o’clock. ; 

7904. Were you a party to the memorial that was 
presented to the Commission by certain of the Jewish 
community in London?—No; I was told that there 
had been such a memorial presented, but I know 
nothing of it, Ihave sometimes corresponded with 
Mr. Emanuel, and he told me that he would do some- 
thing, but he has not told me what he has done or 
what he was going to do. 

7905. I suppose you employ both Jewish and 
Christian workpeople ?—Our workpeople are nearly 
entirely Christian. But that brings me to the next 
point, and that is, that I should like to be allowed to 
employ Jewish operatives, if I had them, on Sundays 
till 2’o’clock. 

7906. (Mr. Brand.) Is yours a factory or a work- 
shop ?—-lt is a factory under 'the Act of 1867. We 
employ steam and we employ more than 50 people. 
It is what is known as a warehouse in Nottingham. 

7907. You do not come under the operation of the 
Factory and Workshop Jews Act, 1871 ?—No, we 
are not in those tradés, aid we have more than 50 
employed. 

7908. (Chairman.) You want the same exemption 
that applies to the owners of workshops and tobacco 
manutactories under the Act of 1871 to be extended 
to you ?—Yes. 

‘7909. Have you any other point to bring before 
the Commission ?—No, As I have said before, we have 
a season trade, and we have a great many holidays, 
and therefore 1 wish to have permission to work with 
season modifications ; and even if 10 hours should be 
imposed generally, to have 104 hours allowed to us. 

7910. You wish to make up for holidays ?—I wish 
to make up for holidays by working an hour and a 
half occasionally ; that is, for 96 days a year an hour 
and a half, . 

7911. (Mr, Brand.) I suppose some Jewish em- 
ployers are not so strict as you are in the observance 
of holidays ?—There are different kinds of Jews, cer- 
tainly, 

7912. Can you give us the number of your holidays 
in the year ?—I have here a list of them (handing 
at in, vide Appendix). 

7913. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you employ many 
Jews ?—Very few. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. FREDERICK CARVER examined. 


7914. (Chairman.) You are president of the Lace 
Merchants Association ?—Yes. 

7915. Have youanything to add to what the gentle- 
men who have preceded you have put before us ?>— 
What I have to say will be more in support of the 
observations that have fallen from Mr. Mallet. I was 
oné who attended the representative meeting that took 
place last night, the result of which was that we 
agreed to put, the evidence before you in such a shape 
as to save your time by avoiding unnecessary repe- 
tition, and so that it might be more easily understood. 
My only object in adding a few remarks to what Mr. 
Mallet has said is to endeavour to strengthen, as far 


as I can, certain parts of Mr, Mallet’s evidence, and 
also to point out that which more immediately affects 
the lace merchants, I representing the Lace Mer- 
chants Association. Our places of business are what 
are known as warehouses. As an example of what 
a warehouse is, I may mention the place of business 
with which I am connected. We employ there 684 
women or young persons. Mr. Mallet touched on the 
question whether. the organization of trades unions to 
a certain extent affects the labour of women and chil- 
dren. With/us it does not, because in our warehouses 
we do not employ trades unionists at all; that is to 
say, those employed in our business are clerks; they 
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are not locked; upon as artisans or operatives, they 
are young men who receive good salaries; and are 
ealled clerks or warehousemen. 

7916. Then the Act has no application to them ?— 
Wo, not the slightest as far as the men are concerned, 
but as far as the women and young persons are con- 
cerned, of course we come under the Factory Act, 
beecatise we employ over 50 people. Our feeling is, 
that we should rather be left alone, that is to say, 
legislation as far as it has gone has not to any serious 
extent damaged us, but we should not wish it to go 
any further. Under the Act under which we work, 
we are allowed to work 60 hours, but our. actual 
working time generally throughout the trade in the 


_ warehouses is only 574 hours a week, From time 


immemorial, the hour for.commencing the day has 
been 8 o’clock in the morning ; aud under the Act we 
work from 8 to 8, and on Saturday from 8 to l. 
Any interference with that would be seriously detri- 
mental to the interest of the trade; working those 
hours has become so much the custom that if any 
legislation should compel our warehouse girls to attend 
at an earlier hour, say 6 o’clock or 7 o’clock, and to 
cease at 6 or 7 o’clock, it would amount to a reduction 
of so many hours labour per day, because they are of 
a class that have not been accustomed to hardships of 
that kind, they are more refined then factory girls 
generally are, and consequently they would consider 
it a great hardship to be asked to come before 8 o’clock 
in the morning; they consider themselves so different 
in class and character’to factory girls, that I do not 
think you could offend one of those girls more highly 
than to call her a factory hand. Mr. Mallet. has 
touched upon the question of five hours interval 
between breakfast and dinner, and there is no necessity 
for me to refer to that. With regard to the half- 
timers, I do think it was sufficiently clearly pointed 
out to you that half-timers under our existing regu- 
lations are almost drawn away from our employ for 
the simple reason that in the warehouses where they 
employ over 50, the half-timers are under such super- 
vision that they go to the smaller warehouses, where 
there is, comparatively speaking, no supervision at all. 
There, as Mr. Mallet has stated, they frequently work 
at irregular hours. I do not wish to make any charge 
against my neighbours who employ a less number of 
hands than we do, but out of our 634 women and 
young persons, we only haye four children who are 
half-timers. 

7917. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean that they 
go to warehouses which are under the provisions of 
the Workshop Act ?—Yes. 

7918. (Mr. Brand.) It comes to this, that in some 
parts of Nottingham the Acts are a dead letter ?— 
Yes, the Acts are a dead letter as far as warehouses 
that employ under 50 hands are concerned, 

7919. (Chairman.) You say the Acts are a dead 
letter as regards factories employing under 50 hands, 
that is not exactly so, is it, because those factories 
come under an Act of their own ?—Yes, still they are 
left comparatively without any supervision. 

7920. (Mr. Brand.) That is to say, the number of 
workshops is so large and the staff of inspectors so 
small that in your opinion the law is not administered 
in those places ?—Yes. From the character of the 
lace trade the work is of a movable nature and a great 
deal is given out from the larger warehouses to entre- 
preneurs, people who undertake to do the work on 
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their own premises ; those people have rooms where 
possibly they will employ a dozen children. Those 
places are under no supervision at all; And also 
warehouses where they employ less than 50 are under 
no supervision any further than if anyone liked to take 
the trouble to inform the inspector that in such a 
warehouse they were working longer than the 
specified hours, it would be the duty of the inspector 
to make inquiry. That is all that the supervision 
amounts to. We feel that to thoroughly meet the 
case some lower line should be drawn than 50 hands. 


Then we think that children are competent to become 


full timers at 138. And at the same time we think 
that a child should not be allowed to work at all till it 
has arrived at that age of 10. We have arrived at 
that conclusion because we think, having regard to 
the health of the child, it ought not to be allowed to 
work in a factory or a workshop before 10; but we 
think from the nature of our business a child at 18 
is fully competent to work full time. The labour 
upon which we employ children is of such a character 
that it exerts no strain upon their system, and there- 
fore it cannot injure the health of a child of 13 work- 
ing full time. Children of 13 are positively able to 
do the clipping, which is a part of the finishing of 
lace goods, quicker and better than women are. 

7921. Lace clipping is one of the lightest of occu- 
pations ?—-Yes. The lace trade generally is of such 
a character that there is no strain upon the body and 
no great strain upon the mind ; it does not require any 
such close application as there is in working at a loom, 
where a child has to watch a certain number of 
threads continuously. As to married women, in one 
particular department of our establishment we have 


49 married women, and we wish that the present state | 


of things as regards married women should not be 
disturbed, because we find that the married women 
we employ are as a rule the best workers, that is, they 
are more diligent and attentive to their work. If 
necessary, I could bring forward some of our fore- 
women, who would state to you that they would rather 
employ married women ; but we have, as a rule, an 
objection to employ married women, because we think 
that every man ought to maintain his wife without the 
necessity of her going to work. There is one point 
which Mr. Mallet touched upon which perhaps he did 
not insist on sufficiently strongly, and that is with re- 
gard to medical certificates. It is a matter that manu- 
facturers generally feel to be an unnecessary tax upon 
them. ‘There is no reason why the actual supervision 
as far as the medical officer is concerned should not be 
done for a great deal less money than is now paid for 
it. In the small meeting that took place last night, 
which was only a representative meeting, at a rough 
estimate it was found that those present at that small 
meeting paid 150/. a year for medical supervision and 
certificates, and the unanimous feeling seemed to be 
that the medical officer should be appointed by the 
Government and should be paid by the Government, 
and that his fees should come out of the public re- 
venue. It is considered that his supervision is a 
matter that is for the public good, and therefore we 
do not see why individual manufacturers should have 
to be at the expense. I think those are the prin- 
cipal points I have to touch on to strengthen what 
Mr. Mallet so fully put before you, and therefore as I 
desire to be brief I do not wish to take up more of 
your time. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN Hare MINNITT examined. 


7922. (Chairman.) You are also a member of the 
Lace Merchants Association? —Yes. There is one point 
that was mentioned last night which has not been 
referred to, and that is with regard to the consolidation 
of the Workshops Act and the Factory Acts, and as 
to how far that consolidation should go. It was our 


opinion that it should be complete ; because the more 


any particular work was inspected down to a certain 
limit, the worse would be the conditions under which 


the work would be carried on in the houses below that 
limit. For instance, if a certain place escaped by 
having only nine hands, where by having 10 they 
would come under the Act, we should get the nine 
hands in the worst possible houses, under the worst 
possible management, and under the worst possible 
circumstances. Therefore our opinion is that any 
consolidation Act to be beneficial should be complete ; 
that it should go to the lowest strata of employed people. : 
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7923. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there a disposition on 
the part of employers to keep the number of their 
workmen below 50 ?—No; I do not think that. What 
I wish particularly to draw your attention to is, that 
when you come far below the limit of 50 you come to 
the most demoralised employers of labour. They get 
children and women who cannot help themselves, and 
the conditions under which they are employed affect 
them most injuriously. 

7924. The lower the line is drawn the worse the 
condition of those below the line ?—Yes; and if the 
Acts are to be put in force without going to the very 
bottom to catch those people, expense will be gone to 
in the supervision of factories which can scarcely be 
said to require it, while the Act will not touch the 
lowest class of employers, who are sacrificing people’s 
health, and where the Act is absolutely wanted. It 
is most important that that question should not be 
lost sight of. 

(Mr. Carver.) I have perhaps given the impression 
that we work continually 574 hours per week. I 
meant to point out to you that that was the limit 
to which we now work, and we desire to be left as 
we are. We never work beyond 573 hours, but we 
often work less than 50. 

7925. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Minnitt.) Ave there a 
great number of workshops in Nottingham ?—Yes. 

7926. In 1867 the local authority had the adminis- 
tration of the Workshops Act; were you in Notting- 
ham at that time ?—I was not acquainted with the 
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administration of that Act at that time by the local 
authority. 

7927. (To Mr. Carver.) Were you in Nottingham 
in 1867 ?>-—Yes. , . 

7928. When the Act was first passed, that is to 
say, in 1867, the local authority had the duty imposed 
upon them of administering the Act, that duty being 
thrown upon the inspectors in the year 1871. When 
it was the duty of the local authority to administer 
those Acts, did they administer them ?—They did 
not. 

7929. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you cases of chil- 
dren working under the same roof with their parents 
in workshops >—We have not in our particular case. 
We have 49 married women and only four children, 
so that ours is quite exceptional. 

(Mr. Minnitt.) I have parents and children in my 
employ. 

7930. Have you cases of children working under 
the same roofs with their parents in small workshops ? 
—There are numbers of such cases. 

(Mr. H. A, Goodyear.) I know many cases where 
children are employed in their own houses, 

7931. (To Mr, Minnitt.) You would recommend 
that the inspection should be carried to those houses? 
—Yes, that is where the hardship really exists. 

7932. (Mr. Brand.) Have you at all considered 
the staff that would be requisite /—No, that is not for 
me to consider. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Pearson Cox examined. 


7933. (Chairman.) You represent the lace dressers 
and bleachers >—Yes. 

7934. Do you concur generally in what has been 
said by Mr. Mallet and others ?—Yes. 

7935. Is there any point specially referring to your 
branch of the trade that you wish to bring before 
the Commission ?—There is one particular point that 
affects our trade. Under the Act which we are now 
under, viz., the Act of 1870, we have permission to 
vary our meal times. The process of dressing is such 
that it cannot possibly be closed at a moment, and we 
have a license granted now of 20 minutes. 

7936. That is an incomplete state modification ?— 
Yes; the process of dressing is such that when once 
they have begun to take a piece in hand it must be 
finished and completed, otherwise the fabric is per- 
fectly destroyed. We have had that special permis- 
sion granted, and it would be impossible to carry on 
our trade unless we had that permission granted. 

7937. In some processes in your business there is 
a very great heat, is there not >—Yes ; it is absolutely 
necessary to have a temperature of from 80° to 100° 
to produce the finish on the goods. 


7938. This extension of time required to finish, 


certain processes does not extend to children, it only 


applies to women and young persons ?—Only women . 


and young persons. Weemploy a few children, but no 
half-timers; they are too young for our trade, and cer- 
tainly ought not to be employed. If we did not get 
that extension of time, it would simply nullify our 
trade entirely. There are certain processes in the 
finishing which we have to finish when we once begin. 
They require from an hour and a half to two hours. 
If we begin at 11 o’clock in the morning, we are com- 
pelled to finish them, or they are spoiled. We do not 
wish for any extension of the hours ; we only want 
vermission to allow our hands to go to dinner within 
& certain time after the regular time, if necessary. 
7939. Are you general bleachers besides being lace 
bleachers >—Yes, we are general bleachers. If we 


were made to come strictly under the clause of the 


Act of 1874, which provides that the spells of work 
shal! be four and a half hours only, it would be ex- 


tremely detrimental to our trade as lace dressers but 
not as bleachers. 

7940. What are your regular hours?'—We are now 
working for seven months of the year from 6 to 6, 
and-for five-months from 8 to 8 in the lace dressing 
department, and also the same in the bleaching of lace 
and hosiery and the finishing of hosiery and cotton 
yarns, but we do not ask for extension of time in the 
bleaching and finishing of hosiery goods, as named 
above in the lace dressing department. 


7941. You work your 10} hours ?—Whenever we 
have work to do. 


7942, If Parliament continued your modification 
with respect to completing processes, would the 564 
hours allowed under the Act of 1874 be sufficient for 
you ?—We should be perfectly satisfied with 564 
hours in the lace dressing department, so long as we 
were allowed the variation at meal times. 


7943. (Mr. Brand.) Ithas been suggested by some 
of the witnesses that the process of lace dressing is so 
unhealthy that it would warrant Parliament in bring- 
ing the places in which that process is carried on 
under the Act of 1874. Have you anything to say 
in opposition to that view ?—I do not think myself 
it is at all unhealthy. It is trying to the constitution 
on account of the great amount of heat we are obliged 
to employ, but the rooms are extremely large and well 
ventilated, and we object to half-timers being employed. 


7944. You are aware of the difference between the - 
Act of 1874 and the Act you are now working under ; 
that is to say, the Act of 1874 imposes a four and a 
half hours’ spell of work, and reduces the number of 
hours to 10?—If you put us under the four and a 
half hours’ spell, in the lace dressing department, you 
would curtail our business by 50 per cent., but in the 
bleaching branch it would be no inconvenience to our 
trade. 

7945. It would cause you great inconvenience in 
the dressing branch of your business >—Yes, we are 
sometimes three hours finishing a piece of lace that 
we take in hand; it would put 25 per cent. on the 
cost of our goods at once from the difference of 
labour, not being allowed to begin another piece. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Freprrick Henry WILKINSON examined. 


7946. (Chaitrman.) You are owner of a hosiery 
factory ?>—Yes. 

7947. You are now working under the Act of 1874? 
—Yes; there is a little difference between our trade 
and the lace trade, but not a great deal, so that Mr. 
Mallet will have represented most of what I have to 
say, but there is this little difference. If our ware- 
house where we finish our hosiery is attached to a 
factory, we come under the Act of 1874, but that is 
not so in the lace trade, so that it involves our 
separating our warehouse from our factory to take 
advantage of the 60 hours. We work from 8 to 1, 
then from 2 to 6, and five hours on Saturday. 

7948. Has the Factory Act been enforced in ware- 
houses in Nottingham where they are not separated 
from the factory ?—Yes, that is to say, the 1874 Act. 
As far as the warehouses are concerned, we should 
consider it a great injustice if we could not work the 
60 hours, so as to give us the opportunity of working 
overtime, and also the power of working from 8 to 8. 
That is of great importance to us, because this town 
is peculiarly situated. ‘The town proper contains 
80,000 inhabitants, and the villages within a distance 
of three to four miles perhaps contuin 60,000 more, 
The girls who are principally employed in finishing 
the hosiery goods come from those villages ; they walk 
in the morning perhaps three miles, and they have 
their breakfast before they start, they have to be at 
the warehouse by 8; they work five hours and during 
that time they have their lunch, which they bring 
with them, then dinner from 1 to 2 o’clock, and they 
give over at tea time, 6 o’clock. Now if we were obliged 
to have a spell of only four and a half hours, we should 
have to begin at halt-past 8, that would involve a loss 
of half an hour, and if we could not work overtime it 
would be a matter of very serious consequence to us. 
The Factory Act of 1874 acts very prejudicially to 
our trade in this way. We employ many, females in 
making stockings, and those females can get employ- 
ment in a bleach yard where they can work 60 hours ; 
in our business we actually bleach and finish upon our 
own premises, and we find it very difficult to work a 
small proportion of our premises 60 hours and the 
other proportion 56 hours. It also opens the door to 
evasion of the Act on the part of the overlookers of 
the different departments. If I am not very careful 
with them they will work both departments 60 hours 


and evade the Factory Act, because in the bleaching 
department they are allowed to work 60 hours. 

7949, Should you have any objection to have ihe 
bleaching and finishing department under the Act of 
1874, as regards the 10 hours a day, provided you 
could finish a process if incomplete ?—I should very 
much prefer to have the 60 hours for the whole. ° We 
should be satisfied if we could work from 8 to 8 in 
the warehouse ; it would be very rarely that we should 
work 60 hours in the warehouse. We could only do 
so by working on Saturday afternoon, und the people 
very much object to Saturday afternoon employment. 
With respect to medical supervision, we very much 
object to the amount we have to pay. We pay 
1s. a child in Nottingham, whereas they only pay 
6d. in the villages round. ‘There is a printed form 
supplied to us by Mr. Oswald, but the medical officers 
take no notice of it. 

7950. Do you think it would be an improvement if 
the child was obliged to be furnished with an authentie 
certificate of birth which it would carry with it 
throughout its employment, and if a medical certificate 
was only required with regard to its physical fitness 
on first beginning to work ’—Yes ; aud it would be 
an improvement if we had to pay a definite sum for it, 
that is to say, if it is considered right that we should 
pay for it at all. But the deputation last night came 
to the conclusion that it would be much better for the 
Government to pay the medical man in the same way 
as the factory inspector is paid. 

7951. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose a general enactment 
that work might be taken between the hours of 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., or 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
would suit your case and that of most manufacturers ? 
Ses 

7952. Do you give out yoar seaming ?—Yes. 

7953. Is that done in the villages outside the town ? 
—Yes, in more distant villages still than those I 
have referred to, but in the factories now they are 
introducing seaming machines and stitching machines, 
so that there is a difference arising in that respect. 

7954. This industry spreads all over the country I 
suppose ?>—More particularly about this district ; it 
goes within a circle of 15 miles of Nottingham, it 
does not go much northward. Mansfield is the most 
northerly town to which it would extend. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Atrrep Goarer examined. 


7955. (Chatrman.) You represent the lithographers 
and the box makers ?—Yes. 

7956. Are you yourself a chromo-lithographer ?— 
Yes. 

7957. Are you under the Factory or the Workshops 
Act ?—The Factory Act. I employ about 400 hands. 
Many of my requirements have been so explicitly 
stated by Mr. Mallet that I need not trouble you by 
going into them again; but I am particularly anxious 
to retain the present right of working 60 hours, and 
I algo desire that power should be given to the local 
inspector to extend our hours on particular emergencies. 
I do a large trade in coloured work for periodicals, 
that is to say, monthly issues, and we are exceedingly 
pressed at times; and if we were allowed to make a 
_ little overtime by the permission of the inspector, on 

’ showing him that there was really a necessity for it, 
it would be a very great boon to the colour printing 
trade generally. 

7958. You want to have the same privileges as the 
letter-press printers?—Yes. My friend Mr. Allen 
will show you what he requires in his own particular 
trade. I suffer very considerably from many of my 
opponents. The majority of my opponents in the 
trade being under the Workshops Act, in consequence 
of employing only 50 hands, they are enabled to work 
longer hours and therefore the boys and girls prefer 
going to those places, where they can get higher wages 
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by working longer hours, and where they are not under 
such restrictions as mine are obliged to be under, 
Many of them rebel against being compelled to go to 
school ; we have constantly boys leaving in consequence 
of our being obliged to compel them to go to school. 

7959. When you say that the workpeople prefer 
going into workshops where they can work longer 
hours, they are under certain legal obligations in those 
workshops, are they not ?—They can work an hour a 
day longer than they can under the Factory Act. 
There is another wide field of labour open to boys, 
viz., as errand boys in small shops, where they do not 
come under the Workshops Act at all. 

7960. You suffer from the scarcity of juvenile 
labour, and you attribute that to the latitude allowed 
by the other Acts?—Yes, to a very great extent. 
There is a great scarcity of juvenile labour in Notting- 
ham at all times, and any further restrictions would 
be very injurious not only to my trade, but to all 
trades in the town. 

7961. At what time do you begin work in the 
morning ?'—8, and we go on to 6.45. 

7962. Habitually you are working a much less time 
than the legal hours >—Yes, we only work 54 hours, 
but we want the power of working longer if an 
emergency arises. 


7963. Would you rather have an extension of hours 


when you are busy, or retain the 60 hours with no 
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power of extension ?—I would rather haye the power 
of extension when busy. I had to concede 54 hours 
some time ago on the demands of my workmen, and 
the hours of work of the children and women are 
governed by the demands of the’ men.’ In that respect, 
therefore, it would be more to my convenience and 
that of the trade generally to be allowed an extension 
when asked for. 
children, I think’ it very desirable’in‘a place like 
Nottingham, where juvenile labour is’ so very‘scarce, 
not ‘to extend the half-time beyond ‘the age of 13. 
We are suffering great inconvenience at the present 
time. I have’ generally from one to three machines 
standing still for want of juvenile labour, and the same 
remark applies to thé department'‘where I employ 
women, I can seldom keep up the full compliment. | 

7964. Do not you think if a child could not pass'a 
moderate standard in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
at the age of 13, Parliament might as well never have 
fixed any half-time system at all >—Quite so. 

7965. So that it is not too much to ask that if a 
child has been attending school as a half-timer for 
three years, not to speak of what it may have done 
before 10, it should be able to read, write, and cypher 
at 13 ?—Yes. 

7966. That is all that is required even under the 
Act of 1874?—If a child cannot attain those qualifi- 
cations at 13, he or she is scarcely likely: to attain 
it at-14; such boys and girls are great dunces. It 
is very desirable as regards the Nottingham trade 
that the age should not be extended, it would greatly 
curtail our means of obtaining juvenile labour im- 
mediately if the age-at which we could obtain it were 
to be extended. Another point which, I wish to 
mention is this, it presses hardly upon the employers 
to have the responsibility of the attendance of the 
children at school. I think the school board should 
take that responsibility off the employers. 

7967. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think parents 
are quite as indifferent now as they were a few years 
ago about the education of their children ?—Yes; and 
those who do care about the education of their 
children as soon as they have received a fair amount 
of education, want to, put them to what. they consider 
better employment. The parents ofa sharp intelligent 


Then as regards’ the age of the © 
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‘boy: who has received. a little education, instead of 


being willing to apprentice him to a_ good .trade 
want to make a clerk of him. They say, our. boy is. 
too, well, educated to be taught a trade. I have no 
doubt that that is a fallacy which will rectify itself in 
time, pg 

7968. Are you, able to say whether they do obtain 
clerks’ situations for them ?—To a great extent. they 
must,do, I cannot. obtain the boys I once did for my 
work... Hr 4 ay Kt oe ae a 

7969, In, fact they get better employment. by being 
educated up. to the, age of 14 than they would: other-. 
wise have got ; a clerk’s place, I suppose, is better than 
that of an operative ?—No, it.is' not-better if you look . 
to. the future; but the parents look only to present 
benefit. A good printer can obtain during his lifetime 
higher pay than. the majority of clerks. As regards 
married women, I think they are quite able to control 
their time of absence from work after child-birth 
without. legislative interference ; as a rule they stay 
away till their health is. sufficiently restored, to enable 
them to resume work without any injurious conse- 


- quences; the employment is of ..a light character, 


andif they) were compelled ;to absent) themselves 
from it longer than. necessary, they would suffer from. 
want of means. to, obtain the extra nutrition they so 
much require at such times. Consequently they would 
suffer more in health from enforced idleness than by 
attending to their usual employment. ond oH 

7T970.' (Sir C.. Du Cane.) You' do not know of 
cases where married women have returned: to ‘their 
work after confinement before ‘their: health’ was 
sufficiently restored >—No, I do not know’of any such 
Cases. ||: 2 AON 

7971. (Mr. Brand.) T gather that you wish’ to be 
relieved of all the trouble of seeing that the children 
attend school ; you think that that trouble should not 
be imposed upon fhe employer, but on ‘some local 
authority that should regulate the conflicting claims 
of employment and education ?>—Yes; at present it 
places the employer in’ ‘a very unenviable position in 
reference to the children and the parents. 

7972. You think it should be the duty of the school 
authority ?—Yes, I think so. 


. The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Ricnarp ALLEN examined. 


7973. (Chairman.) You are a letter-press printer? 
—Yes. 

7974. You represent the general printers and book- 
binders ?—Yes. . ig 

7975. Do you wish to state anything to the Com- 
mission in addition to what has been already put 
before them by the preceding witnesses ?—I pertectly 
agree with what has been stated by Mr. Mallet. ‘The 
points I wish particularly to bring before you on 
behalf of the trades I represent are these :—There are 
very few in this neighbourhood in my: trade that come 
under the Factory Acts; they are principally small 
printers in this and the various towns in the county. 
In the first place, it is of the highest importance to us 
that we should not require our people to work before 
&o’clock inthe morning. As you are aware, printing, 
as far as composition of types is concerned, is a matter 
of manipulation, and it is of the utmost consequence 
that our places should be warmed for the ‘work- 
people to commence work, Then as to the hours of 
labour, I may say that the printing business has of 
late years assumed an entirely different character to 
what it was formerly ; and there is such a demand 
now for urgent work on municipal, poor law, sanitary, 
and other matters, that it is next to impossible’ for 
us to get it done within, I might say, any pre- 
scribed limits. We are at present’ entitled to work 
60 hours under the Act of 1867; but it is only by 
those modifications which Mr. Oswald very generously 
allows us, under the sanction of the Secretary of State, 
and under which we are allowed to work overtime, that 
we are able to get the work out at-all. Our nominal 


hours are’ 54 hours a week; that was brought about 
entirely by the workpeople themselves; but at the 
same time I think I might say that for a considerable 
portion of the year we work more than 60... But.there 
is one particular occasion on which we want’a greater 
extension of our hours than Mr. Oswald is able to 
give us. There (handing it in) is a little publication 
we bring out at the end of each month, a collection of 
the time-tables of the various railways, which I think 
all gentlemen present will admit is one of very con- 
siderable convenience to them. It has at. present a 
circulation of from 10,000 to'12,000 a month. We do 
not get the official tables from the companies very 
frequently till the beginning or middle of the last day 
of the month. Of course the public require their 
time-tables at. the beginning of the new month, and 
it is. utterly impossible for us to get them, out in 
time; under. the restrictions under which we labour. 
Mr. Oswald gives us all the time he can for our 
bookbinders, but he. is not able to give us the exten- 
sion we want for our printers; so that what, we can 
do with the bookbinders we cannot do with the printers. 
_ 7976. You can work jointly. three hours overtime 
in letter-press printing, can you not?—No; I am 
alluding to the boys that we employ in machine work. 

7977. You do not employ, women ?—We do as 
folders and sewers, but not as printers, 

7978, You want, the modification which is granted 
in the bookbinding trade in the case of boys of 14 and 
upwards to be extended to letter-press printing 2—Yes, 
we want. it to be extended to all the boys and 


females that we employ. ~ 


ve 
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» 1979. (Mr. Brand.) Do you woyk ati night, ?—We 
alos not work at night; ours is not. newspaper work, 
We begin at 8 in the morning generally ; but we often 
begin with the time-tables at 4 in the morning. 
Though Nottingham is a large town, it is with the 
greatest possible difficulty we can get juvenile labour 
at all; and as for extra male labour for this particular 
brinch of business, we cannot get it. Therefore, we 
are entirely thrown upon our own resourees. There 
are only two or three printing establishments in the 
town that. come under the Factory Act); all the -rest 
are smaller offices, where there is. no’: supervision at 
all, but where in my judgment it is necessary. 

7980. (Sir, C. Du Cane.) Is the greater’ portion: -of 
your work during the last week in each month ?—Yes, 
‘unless it happens to be when the municipal registers 
are coming out, or the voting lists... A printer has.no 
control over his business. . Orders come in late inthe 
day and they must be out early the next, morning. 
This is frequently the case with Sov ernneate munici+ 
pal, and other official documents. \. . 

7981. Asa general rule, the fourth woe in hs 
month is the hardest in your trade ?—Yes, I'think it 
is so generally, What I ask is this, that the--modi- 
fications now extended to us should not be with- 
drawn, and that the same power of granting modifica- 
tions which exists inthe case of i ak panne should 
be extended to printing. 

7982. The full extent you are allowed in book- 
ies, I believe, is 96 days; how many days in the 
year on the average do you get extra ?—I should 
think not above;25 days. 

7983; Would you be satisfied with thet same: in 
letter-press printing ?—JIn letter-press printing we 
cannot control the orders. Bookbinding is a matter of 
no Consequence, it is hardly worth consideration; the 
printing is the primary matter. When we have got 
those little time-tables printed, we want the book- 
folders to. make them. up, but Rerun itself is not 
0) urgent.» 

7984. You consider it is more impor tant that ped 

should be a modification for the letter-press_ printing 
than the bookbinding ?—Yes, of the two. Our case 
is different to that of London ; with the immense issues 
-of magazines in London the bookbinding. is. of as 
‘much importance as the printing towards the end of 
the month. Imay say that 60 hours seems almost 
imperative for.us. . 
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7985. (Chairman.).We have been told that, one of 
the objections to. an extension of time in printing 
establishments is that they get so extremely hot at 
night from the quantity of gas that is burnt in some 
parts, like the reading closets, the heat becomes very 
oppressive ?.—No doubt it is so; it cannot be other- 
wise with the large quantity of gas we have burning. 
Printers get so accustomed to gaslight that it seems 
as if they could not have enough; they burn twice as 
much as is necessary, to their own detriment and our 
cost, but you cannot control that. If you give them 
2: burner that when turned on will afford them all the 
light they can possibly want, they will open it so as 
to burn twice the quantity of gas necessary 

7986.:Gas would not’ do: so much harm if there 
were’ ventilation at the top of the room ?—Printers 
very much object to’ ventilation, because when they 
get: ventilation: they get draughts, If we provide 
them with ventilators’ they stop them all up; and 


‘whatever sanitary arrangements you provide for them 


they willput them all on one side. 

7987. (Mr. Brand.) Have you ever made an effort 
in the ease of those time-tables to get the information 
sooner from the railway commpanies?—-We have to 


‘write to one or other of: the railway companies every 


month to try and induce them to send us their time- 
tables earlier, but’ we cannot get them to do so. I 
think if the ‘legislature limits ‘the hours of labour, it 
ought’ also to “insist” that every facility should ‘be 
afforded to get the work done in the time. 


7988. Do you do, much in magazine work ?—We 


have. several to bring out at the end of the month, 


but nothing worth mentioning. 


7989.; With the exception of those time- tables there 
is.no.great pressure ?—No. 


7990. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you dnd practically 
that there is any great variation in the. time-tables 
from month to month ; are not: the, variations princi- 
pally made quarterly >In. that ; little. publication, 
within: the: lastfew, months. there have. been, 10,000 
alterations ;' there:are a. great many. alterations each 

month: It.takes nearly all our staff of compositors, at 
times to get’ out that) little work, and what with the 
railway’ company’s own. errors, occasioned no doubt 
by the frequent alterations made monthly, and by 
everything being driven so late it is really surprising 
that we get it out so correctly as we do. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JOSEPH Burton examined. 


7991. (Chair man.) You are a Inco bleacher and 
hosiery bleacher ?-—Yes. 

7992. Have you anything ok to: We to: the 
‘Commission’ with regard to your establishment: ?—I 
‘only ‘wish to: corroborate ’ any statement made with 
respect to’ the pressure that is put upon our trade. 
In the height of the season it is much aswe can do to 
He through the amount‘of work sent to us to finish, 


and any further limitation of our hours would be fatal 
to a.great part of our trade. 

7998. Do. we. understand that you require the 60 
haan ag arule, and that sometimes; you, require more ? 
—We.do,not as.a rule, throughout the year work 60 
hours, but during the season we should like to have more 
than. 60-hours if, we could. get.it. . The heaviest part 
of our work. is in the first three months of the year. 


__The witness withdrew. i 


"994. (Chairman.) You's are a box manufacturer ? 
Yes. 

“7995. Have you aiytiiod to add to what has been 
-said by the other gentlemen ?—I think all box makers 
‘ought to be under the Factory Act; there are 20 in 
#Ehte sg di now. under the Workshops Act ‘and three 


ee ‘James Bs Tortey geared? 


under:the Factory Act. Many. of those workshops 
are:small places, they, are working ;all hours, and it is 
impossible: for the: inspector to. know when they. are 
working and when they are not working. I would 
suggest that'where they employ only, 12 people they 
ought to be under the Factory. Act. 


ihe witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwan GRIPPER examined. 


7996. (Ghaimnen: ) You are chairman of. the Not- 
tng lant school board ?—I am. 

7997. That comprises the area of: the borough 2— 
Yes, it is limited to that: area. 

7998. Have you yet been able to a the'town 
thoroughly with schools ?—That: is a:moot point. We 
donot consider that we have. We have not-yetsupplied 


- the, full amount for wich we have received. permission 


to build by the Education Department ; they gave per- 
mission to build for-2,000, and we haye only built for 
1,250 at: present. 

7999. Yow have not. been re. yet to. ple the..com- 
pulsory ‘powers fully in force p—We have. to a pretty 


) fairéxtent;;tliey bave been: in: force now three years. 
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8000. You have not enough school accommodation ? 
—The number of children altogether requiring accom- 
modation is 14,000. ‘The deficiency of accommodation 
is to the extent of 750. 

8001. Can you tell the Commission what proportion 
of examinable children pass the standards P—I am not 
able to give that. A large proportion of the schools in 
the borough do not come under our cognizance at all, 
in fact we have at present only one school open as a 
board school and another erecting, the rest are not 
under our jurisdiction. 

8002. Can you speak at all confidently of the general 
character of the schools ?—With regard to some of 
them I can. I should say they vary materially. Some 
of the existing schools are very good ones, but there 
would be a wide margin between them and others. 

8003. For instance, we have been told to-day that 
outside the borough the attendance at school is very 
irregular, so irregular that very few children can be 
expected to pass a moderate standard as a condition of 
work; do you think that would be the case in the 
borough ?—The number of children who pass in the 
higher standards is lamentably small even when there 
is good school provision, but where that. provision is 
either insufficient or where there is a laxity of atten- 
dance there the standard would be very much lower. 
To show what the exercise of the compulsory powers 
has done, I may mention that in the first two years 
after they were put in force in this borough we had 
increased the average school attendance 66 per cent. 
I am speaking now of the whole schools in the borough. 

8004. You would hope that within a moderate space 
of time the state of things would be very much im- 
proved ?—Yes, now we are face to face with the worst 
cases, the habitual cases of neglect or evasion from 
various causes, and we find that the weekly committee 
have a great many of the same cases over and over 
again before them. There are some fresh cases but 
we have a great repetition. 

8005. Do you find that the Workshops Act is in- 
effectual to secure a proper attendance at school of the 
children employed in workshops ?—I should be in- 
clined to say that it was a shelter for evasion. We 
are continually met by difficulties arising from the 
latitude allowed by that Act. I heard what one 
gentleman who has preceded me said with respect to 
workshops, and our experience quite confirms it; there 
ismore want of supervision of workshops, and especially 
the minor ones, than of the factories. There is one 
class of workshops which it is very difficult to deal 
with; there is a certain class of women who take in 
work connected with lace finishing who profess to 
employ their own family, but in addition they have 
three, four, or five other children. As a rule the 
amount of their earnings depends upon how long they 
can keep the children at it, and there are all sorts of 
evasions with regard to school attendance in those 
cases. 

8006. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you suppose that the 
children in those workshops to which you refer do not 
go to school at all?—I do not think they often evade 
going to school at all, but they attend very irregularly, 
and supposing they are half-timers they attend three 
times a week instead of five times ; if they are under 
age they ought to be at school the whole time, whereas 
they are only making two or three or four attendances ; 
we find that they are the most difficult cases to deal 
with. 

8007. They do not make up the 10 hours a week 
required by the Workshops Act ?—No. ‘There is one 
point with regard to that 10 hours a week under the 
Workshop Act which I should like torefer to. Parents 
find that that Act gives them a cover for evasion; if a 


parent is summoned for not sending his child to school’ 


he meets us by saying that it is employed iu a work- 
shop and therefore under the Workshops Act, and we 
are placed ina difficulty forthwith. Practically ina 
workshop children may be employed six and a half 
hours a day at any part of the day; they come some- 
times to school, but in many instances they have been 
employed the whole morning and perhaps kept late at 
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work before dinner, and they are hardly able to finish 
their dinner before it is time to go to school, and they 
come very tired and weary to school with the full 
knowledge that they have to go back to work again 
after they leave school, so that the amount of educa- 
tion which they get is trifling. 

8008. (Chairman.) They are allowed to divide the 
10 hours a week of school attendance as they like ?— 
Yes, we have had repeated instances in which they 
have claimed to attend only two hours a day; that 
does not at all fall in with the Government regulations 
as to marking the register of attendance at school, and 
a grievance has been made about it. The parents 
say the child was at school, though there is no record 
on the register of its attendance, and sometimes we 
believe it has been there; whether it has been there 
the two hours or no at any rate it was not there at the 
period at which it ought to have been marked on the 
register, and the master could not legaliy put it on 
the register. 

8009. (Sir C. Du Cane.) As a general rule, are 
the schools at which the children attend inefficient 
schools >—Yes; that is another difficulty. We have 
had quite a contest with the dame schools. So far 
from the establishment of the public schools having 
at present lessened the number of those dame schools, 
it has tended to increase the number of dame schools 
in the town, for the reason that no register is kept at 
those schools, and no regularity is enforced at them. 
The parents find that they can do much more as they 
like by sending their children to those dame schools 
than if they came under our notice ; but at the same 
time we have the greatest possible difficulty in putting 
them down. In some cases we have been obliged to 
come to a compromise in this way. We have said, 
if you do not take children over seven years of age 
we shall not trouble you; if you take them at an 
older age, you must expect us to interfere again. 

8010. ( Chairman.) That difficulty which you have 
mentioned with regard to school attendance would be 
met by the provisions of the Factory Act being ex- 
tended to workshops, would it not; that is to say, 
that they must attend on five days of the week in the 
morning of one week and the evening of the other, or 
on alternate days, at a school certified to be an effi- 
cient school ?—The time should be that for which the 
school is opened, either in the morning or the after- 
noon. ; 

8011. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean half a day 
on every day, either in the morning or the afternoon, 
or on alternate days ?—It would suit the schools 
better if it were alternately morning and afternoon ; 
it deranges the classes considerably to have a great 
number in the morning and very few in the afternoon, 
or a great’ number in the afternoon and very few in 
the morning. Practically in some of the schools you 
overcrowd them one half of the day, and leave with a 
very bare attendance the other half of the day. 

8012. Which of the two suits the employers of 
labour best, the half day or the alternate days ?—I 
should think the half day, as a rule. I speak with 
some reserve upon that. 

8018. (Chawman.) Are there any other points you 
would like to mention?—There are two or three 
points which I should wish to bring more distinctly to 
your notice. One is with regard to the age at which 
children are allowed to begin to work. We find that 
considerable soreness exists on account of the varia- 
tion in different trades. Possibly the Act of 1874 
will rectify that to a large extent in Nottingham, but 
we find that it is impossible to make parents under- 
stand why in one irade children should be permitted 
to begin work earlier than in another, and in some 
cases they have considered that it has been caprice on 
the part of the school board rather than the law which 
has produced pressure in their case, when they have 
known that their neighbours have been exempted 
from pressure. It seems exceedingly desirable that 
so far as possible there should be one law for all. 
This employment of six and a half hours under the 
Workshops Act again leads to very great evasion. 
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Practically Ido not think it is possible to test the 
number of hours which children are employed when 
the opportunity exists for them to go to work at any 
part of the day, or on two different portions of the 
day. 

8014. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What age would you fix 
as the limit for the first employment of all children in 
labour ?—I think 10 is a reasonable Jimit, because in 
some trades it is necessary that they should begin 
work tolerably early. I believe they learn better at 
that age than they do if they begin work later. $There- 
fore looking at the question as an employer of labour 
I think 10 is a reasonable age at which children 
should begin work, but looking at it from a school 
board point of view I should say it was desirable that 
_ they should keep at school the whole time rather longer, 


but parents would raise objections to the adoption of 


that principle. In many cases the wages of the children 
are of great importance to the maintenance of the 
family. 

8015. Would you be inclined to allow a child to 
begin work at nine years of age provided he could 
pass a certain standard of education and was physically 
fit for work ?—Yes, provided he could pass a certain 
educational test ; but I think even in that case it would 
require very considerable guarding, because I have 
no doubt in many cases the children do go back 
rather than forward after they cease the whole time 
attendance and commence the half-time attendance, 
and I think that would apply more strongly the 
younger the child was. 

8016. You are making these recommendations on 
the assumption of compulsory education being uni- 
_ versal >—Yes, I am supposing that eventually that 
will be the case. I know in the districts round the 
town there are some villages as large as many country 
towns, having 10,000 or 14,000 inhabitants each, and 
I believe there is not a school board in any of them at 
present, with one exception. I know there is the 
_ greatest difficulty in procuring the attendance of the 
children in the schools, and I think as time goes on 
employers will find that in proportion as the Factory 
Acts are applied stringently and with a sufficient 
amount of supervision to ensure their being strictly 
carried out, they will find themselves benefited by 
their being able to ensure that the children have been 
at the schools they profess to have been at. It is 
difficult to ascertain that at the present time. 

8017. At the present time, as I understand, in 
those villages which you mention a large number of 
children do not go to school at all, therefore by fixing 
the limit of their first employment at 10 you virtually 
keep them both out of education and out of work up 
to the age of 10. You would recommend that they 
_ should not be employed at all, whether they were able 
to pass an educational test or not, before 10?—Yes ; 
supposing that were the law parents would be glad to 
send their children to school to take advantage of the 
time. 


8018. At all events they do not do so at the present. 


time ?—No. I spoke of: the evasions practised in 
small workshops. I may add that I believe those little 
workshops where children are employed are i!] venti- 
lated and overcrowded, and all sanitary precautions 
are utterly disregarded. 

8019. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with many 
of them ?—Only from reports made by our officers from 
time to time ; they say they find the children working 
in such rooms, but personally I cannot speak to them. 

8020. (Mr. Brand.) Were you at all acquainted 

with or had you anything to do with the administra- 
tion of the Workshops Act when it was under the 
local authorities ?—Not at all. 

8021. Do you think it likely that the local autho- 
rities would efficiently carry out the Act if it was put 
into their hands ?—Speaking from analogy, I should 
say it was rather doubtful. With regard to some of 
these disputed questions which arise in the operations 
of the school board, it is a great advantage to be able 
to say such and such is the law, and we cannot alter 
it, If there was any possibility of altering it, or any 
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opportunity of dispensing with its restrictions, we 
should find much more difficulty in administering it 
than we do. Under the half-time system which we 
have been obliged to adopt we are frequently applied 
to for certificates which we cannot grant at all legiti- 
mately. Where we can refer to positive regulation, 
or to the law, it is then out of our hands, and the law 
is accepted; if we could modify it, we should be 
under much greater pressure. Out of the first four 
cases which came before a committee on which I sat 
a short time ago, three were applications for entire 
exemption from attendance at school. The parents 
accepted rather incredulously my assertion that we 
could give no such exemption. 

8022. You have made the suggestion which many 
other witnesses have made, that there should be no 
line as between factories and workshops, that is to 
say, that they should be both brought under the same 
law. Supposing Parliament were to pass an Act 
providing that the law applying to factories should 
apply to workshops, do you think the local authority 
would administer such an Act efficiently, supposing 
the duty of administering it were put into their hands ? 
—I am rather doubtful whether it would. 

8023. The Sanitary Acts are now administered by 


' the local authorities ?—Yes. 


8024. Do you see any reason why they should not 
have the administration of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts as well ?—I think difficulties would arise 
in their administration of those Acts, inasmuch as 
they are more personal in their application than the 
Sanitary Acts. 

8025. Judging from your experience, and looking 
at the fact that there are three or four thousand work- 
shops in Nottingham, should you say it would require 
avery large staff to administer the Act in Notting- 


‘ham if all the workshops were to be carefully super- 


vised ?—Yes, I think it would. J think they requiré 
supervision even more than the factories. 

8026. Do you not therefore think that that adminis- 
tration might be better carried out by the local 


‘authority, with the power it has at its command and 


with the staff of officers it has under its control, than 
by the central authority, who would have to appoint a 
large number of officials? —I think it would be dis- 
tasteful to the local autherity to have a large number 
of officials appointed by the central authority for the 
purpose of administering the Act, but I am rather of 
opinion that those officials appointed from outside 
would have a weightier authority in carrying out the 
Act than officials acting under the control of the local 
authority would have. 

8027. (Sir C. Du Cane.) At the same time it would 
necessitate a very large increase of the present in- 
specting staff?—Yes. In some of those cases where 
children are employed by women in the way I have 


- referred to, we have reason to think that they are 


really idling half their time; for some part of their 
time they are running on errands for the women, and 
the rest of their time they are idling at home. We 
know in some instances it is only colourable employ- 
ment ; in order to evade our pressure they claim to be 
under the Workshops Act. 

8028. Those are the cases of all others to which you 
would wish to see the provisions of the Factory Acts. 
applied ?—Yes, I think it is essentially necessary in 
those cases. ‘There are one or two matters which I 
should like to bring under your notice, as showing 
how the present want of uniformity in the operation 
of the Factory Acts and the Workshop Act affects the 
employment of labour. The firm of which I am 
a member are brick manufacturers, and I believe our 
firm is almost if not quite the only firm in the district 
under the Factory Acts, all the rest being under the 
Workshops Act. Our wish has been from the first to 
carry out the provisions of the Factory Acts honestly 
and fairly, but we find that our difficulties have been 
very materially increased from all the rest of the brick- 
works being under the Workshops Act, and we have 
had repeated cases of this kind. A lad applies for 
employment and the foreman doubts his age, and teils 
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him he must! havea certifieate: of shis “ages; the Jad, 
snaps his’ fingers in: his fae#\and-says,(% Ix ‘shall bring. 
“you no certificate, if you will not employ me so-and;; 
“ go will.” And “last. summer, in the adjoining yard, ° 
under the Workshops Act, four. or five boys to whom. 
our foreman had refused ‘employment, thinking. they. 
were doubtful cases, got) employment at,gnee. The 
result is that it becomes difficult to persuade. our fore: 
man that there is not amuch more stringent application 
of the law in one instance than in the other, and to some 
extent it demoralises ‘them. You cannot keep up; 
that respect for’ the law which you would wish. to. 
keep up when’ they see: mén across the road acting »so;, 
differently from themselves. Under! the, Workshops: 
Act no registration and no certificate of the ages of 
the children is necessary: ‘There is no check upon 
their ages ; though ‘nominally they are supposed not. to 
work under the age of 10 years, and not, to work _as: 
full-timers under the age of 138, there are many cases 
in which ‘they do. 

8029. Practically, have you found your’ lho rae 
mitting children without a° certificate ?—They have 
never acknowledged it, but according to the system of 
our trade practically: the foremen are the employers of. 
the children, therefore it is. very difficult for us to 
test that matter except by the doctor’s visit.. We have 
great difficulty no doubt in keeping them upto the 
mark. With ‘regard to Sunday labour we discourage 
that as much as we possibly can, but in the yards:that 
come ‘under the Workshops Act it:is carried on to a 
considerable extent. I had intelligence that only last 
Sunday in one of those yards 8 or 10. Jads. in) the 
middle of the day ‘were as hard at work.as oniany 
other day of the week in getting up the.bricks: That 
seriously increases our difficulties: in carrying. out 
the provisions of the Act. The limit between: the 
one andthe other is simply 50 in: one case and less 
than 50 in the other ; it is a singular’ line to draw. 

8030. Is it at all necessary that the work on which 
they are employed should be done on the Sunday ?— 
It is in'some states of the weather; but at the same: 
time by a little management it can be avoided: to a 
large extent, and if done at all it ought to be finished 
before break fast, but: we should not be permitted to 
employ boys at all at that work. 

8031. (Chairman.) Do you think you: suffer any 
loss from not being allowed to do so?—Occasionally, 
in the case of heavy storms it damages the article to 
cease operations. 

8032. (Mr. Brand.) Would you frame your bye- 
laws in consonance with the Factory’ and. Workshops 
Acts ?—I think our view was to have oe that 
would clash with them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 11 o’elock.: ” | nh Ke @ 
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, 8033. | CCRasrenatie Are yants large brickfields, ler. 
Yes, fy mahit 

8034. ice you, make. a by BMA is ee we. 
make esti ‘half by machine and the other half a 
hand. 


gern 


ome 


now. 

8036. There:i is no season trade for bricks. teens 
there ?—There are, many more made during . ae 
summer ‘than during the winter ; at the same time we 
make all the yeas round, our machinery { is 80ing oy 
the year round... 

8037.) (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is. their any open. ‘air. 
brick. making carried on in the neighbourhood >—Yes Sy 
the hand-made bricks are all made in the open air. © at 

_ 8038.. Are there. no cases in this neighbourhood ¢ © 
girls carrying large weights of clay on their heac Is, 
and in their arms?—No, I never knew of a woman 
being employed in the brickyards in this neighbour- 
hood at all. 

8039..( Chairman.) Do you think the clauses of the | 
Factory Act, as regards school attendance and certi= 
ficates. could. be. administered by the school boards, 
relieving the inspector. ofthat part of his work ee 
think there would be very. little difficulty about. that, 
because practically. we.do that to a large. extent now: 
Our officers take extracts from the registers of atten- 
dance and. report. wheneyer they find a laxity, of 
attendance, so that if we were furnished with the 
registers of attendance from the factories themselves I 
think the supervision would be complete... 

8040. (Mr. Brand.). You have no power of, prose- | 
cuting .the employers.?—No, we can only deal with 
the parents of the children for non-attendance. 

8041. If the school board of Nottingham had, the 
power now. vested. in the hands of the’ inspector’ tis 
factories, namely, the-power of prosecution whenever a 
child-was illegally employed and was, not attending 
school,.do. you think then the school board could 
administer the educational clauses of the Factory. Acts, 
relieving the inspector of that part of his duty and so 
dealing with allthe children now employed in factories 
and workshops as well as those not so employed i. 
think it could be done, but.I should be sorry to see it 
added to the duties of the school board. You would 
mix up with simply educational duties one the per- 
formance. of which would possibly be offensive in 
some cases and create greater difficulties than we now 
have. 

8042. You would rather leave it in the henge of 
the inspector ?—Yes. 
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8043. ((Gieivoituis ) You are seer etary of the Frame- 
work Knitters Association of the counties of Notting- 
ham, Leicester, and Derby ?—Yes, the White Branch 
Framework Knitters, the frames being worked, by hand 
and not by power. » We'have 4,000 men belonging to 
our ‘society. 

8044. You are aware that in 1874 the Factory’ Ex- 
tension Act'was passed! making with regard to textile 
factories. certain new! rules. .It reduced the number 


of hours from 60 to 564 i in the week; it finifta 
the number of: hours that.could ‘be worked without a 
rest. to four and a half; it provided’ that half-timers 
‘might attend on alternate days instead of half of 
each day ; it also provided that the schools they at- 
tended must be efficient. schools as certified by the 
Committee of Privy Council; and lastly, it raised the 
age at which children might be employed to 10, and 
for full time to 14, unless the child passed a standard 


fo: be. ‘fixed by the Privy Council, when it might be 
employed at 13 as if it were 14: “This Commission 
thas been appointed with a view to the consolidation 
of all the Acts applying to all descriptions of labour of 
women and children, which differ a good deal in their 
provisions, being passed at differdnt times, and also 
with the view of ascertaining how far the laws at 
present are efficient, and to what extent the Act of 
1874 may be applied to other trades, and how far the 
different trades require special exemptions from that 
general Act. I ask you, in the first place, represent- 
ing as you ‘do a large number of what are at present 
ealled workshops, how far you think it would be ad- 
visable. to place them under the Factory Act of 1867, 
supposing we went no further than that, that is to say, 

supposing it were required that the 10} hours which 

ey are allowed to work should be br ought within 
he. factory hours, the factory hours being 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7 ?—I think it would be well to put “the work- 
shops under the Factory Act, and that they should 
come under inspection. 

-8045. At present. the difficulty of inspection is very 
great ?—I am aware of that. . 

_ 8046. And that difficulty arises in a great measure 
from the long hours in which the work may be carried 
on, so that it is almost impossible to tell whether. a 
child has been worked more hours than the law allows 
or not; but you do not think it would be oppressive to 
the people in the branch of industry you represent if 
they were ey within the aT hours. ?—I think 
not. 

» 8047. Are you: in figour of school tattomaniod being 
pPanized at, efficient schools ?—Yes. 

‘8048. Do you think the feeling wf the foie you 
represent is generally in favour of their children ‘being 
well educated ?—It grows more and more. I am 
chairman of our school board at Sutton-in-Ashfield 
at the present time. We have-had a great deal of 
trouble in endeavouring to keep people’s feelings down 
till they had got used to it, but they are getting used 
to it, and we have a fine young fellow that they call 
the school board’s policeman to look up the children 
and. see that they go to school, and the thing is begin- 

| ning to work very satisfactorily ; in short, we hare’: not 
oad room enough. : 

“8049. Is Sutton-in-Ashfield a populous district pie 
Yes, it is' becoming more so with the coal pry getting 
more developed round ws. 

* 8050. Have'you adopted: ‘the cor ple clause of 
the Act ?—Yes, we were obliged to do so because’ what 
schools we had were nearly empty ; now we she oe 
of room, eee 

~~ 8051. Under the compulsory clause you have Ai tly 
increased the school : a de gonad 2—Yes, Riseh'd ie 
times over, 

* 8052..Are you in fiveat of ‘the hours of schosl 
‘attendance being ‘made regular, like those under’ the 
Factory Act, instead of 10 hours-a week to be taken 
as the parent likes ?—I should like to give the greatest 
possible latitude in that respect on “account of the 
‘parents ; in our trade we do not earn very much 
money, and if a boy of 12 years of age or 11 years of 
age was up to a cértain point in education we would 
willingly let him go for half'a day or every other day 
‘as the case might be; and if he would attend night 
‘schools three or four nights a week we should be willing 
‘to let him go. 
_ 8053. In the’ schools ‘is seb it found very ‘incon- 
venient when the children attend irregularly, perhaps 
only two or three days a week ?—It is inconvenient: 

‘8054, Tt confuses the classes ?—Yes. 

8055. Do you learn from the masters that they Hie 
a ‘difficulty in bringing the ‘children up to the standard 

where they do not come to the classes regularly ?—1 
believe they say that they find that difiedltys SE peeve 
it affects the examination. 

- 8056. You think the school boards ought to require 
“the attendance to be regular ?—I think they ought ; 
vat the same time the boys’ and girls of 4 family help ‘to 


“maintain that family. T have had to acta little judi- 
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ciously, and if you can exercise a little oy ou 
Have to do se: 

8057. Are ‘you in faving? of the age ‘for the first 
Sapte aot of children being raised to 10 2—I do not 
know about that, I was sent to work at five myself, 
though T ought not to have been. I think it would 
be going rather too far to put the limit at 10. 

8058. Should you be in favour of the child being 
required to show that it had learnt something ; that it 
had received some good grounding i in education before 
it went to work Ves, I think it would cause the 
parent to push it forward at an early age ; he would 
see that the child was receiving a proper amount of 
education so as to get it to that standard, 

8059. We are told it is very difficult to get a child 
to attend regularly at school; do you find that is. so ? 
—It is very difficult. 

8060. And that if any high standard was required 
before a child went to work it would have the effect 
of depriving the employer of a great deal of necessary 
labour, at’ the same time that it would be depriving 
the parents of the earnings of the child ?—I would 
not adopt a high standard. ' 

8061. You think there should be some moderate 
standard ; that is to say, that the child could read, 
write, and cypher a little to ‘show that’ it had made 
some use of school ?—I think so. 

8062. On the whole you think that the working 
classes are being educated up to see the benefit of 
schools, and provided Parliament does not go -too far, 
you think that’ they would submit to the law being 
made somewhat stricter ?—Yes, but I think whatever 
is enacted it should be applied universally. We have 
our school board, and we have our compulsory clause 
at work in Sutton, but in Mansfield on one’side of us, 
where there is a large population, they have no school 
board, and there you have 400 children running wild: 
Then there is Kirkby-in-Ashfield on the other ‘side of 
us with a similar number, so that on both sides of us 
we have nearly 1,000 children running wild and under 
no control. . 

~~ 8063. (Str C. Du Cane.) Ts the greater proportion 
of the children in Sutton-in-Ashfield receiving educa- 
tion ?—Yes; I'am proud to Say that the. greater 
proportion is. 

8064. I understand you to say that you have not 
sufficient school room ?>—No, we are short of accom- 
modation ; we have had a difficulty with’ the Jand- 
owner, arid we shall have to put the 20th section of 
the Act to work there in order to gain a site. 

' 8065. Hyen allowing ‘for the deficiency of school 
room, there are very few children not receiving educa- 
ipa ?—Very few. : 

‘8066. (Chairman.) At’ present isthe law with 


regard to the length of the hours of ‘work observed 


among the small workshops ?—No ; it is not. 
8067. They just work as trade requires ?—Yes, just 
as the trade requires. They will work from 6 or 7 in 


the'morning till the work is done; it may be at 11 or 


12 at night. 

8068. ‘The children have to work those long hours ? 
—We do not employ very small children. 

8069. But children are employed in some work in 
your trade, are-they not ; winding, for instance P— 
Yes; but that is generally done at home, except in'a 
few factories ;+some three ‘or four small factories. 

8070. ‘Among’ the framework knitters the winding 
is all’ done by hand, is it not ?—Generally. We have 
a system coming into force ‘by which it is done ina 
different way ; but the work goes to the same parties, 
and it takes the same time. 

8071. Are the children employed very long hours 
in winding: ?—Yes, in Nottingham and in places 
round. 

8072. They must keep up to the requirements of 
the knitters Yes. 

8073. Would it be possible to enforce the Act in the 
case of an industry of that class where the work is 
done in. the people’ s own houses ?——It would be very 
difficult to do® 80°; T wish it could ‘be done, ‘ ci sen uf 


many bad cases of over-working children. ' 
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8074. Are there many of those knitters who take 
in young hands from outside, or is it generally their 
own families that they employ ?—Generally, their own 
families ; there are exceptions. 

8075. Do you think, though it may be difficult, an 
attempt should. be made to enforce the law more than 
it has been enforced in those cases ?—I wish it could 
be enforced in private workshops. 

8076. Of course the law applies to them the same 
as to others ?—It wants enforcement. 

8077. You think an attempt should be made to 
enforce it ?—I wish it could be enforced; I know 
it would be difficult to enforce it. 

8078. How do you think it would work to have a 
class of officers somewhat similar to your school board 
policeman, as you call him, to deal with those smaller 
workshops ?—I should not like the job myself, it 
would be very obnoxious to me to do it. 

8079. Do you think it is possible fora gentleman 
like a factory inspector to do it, who has the whole 
county to look after ?—I should like him to have 
some power with regard to it, but I know it would be 
a very difficult matter for him to, deal with. 

8080. Do you think he would be able to look after 
those small workshops better if he had some officers, 
like your school board policemen, at any rate, to give 
him information ?—I do not think so. I believe such 
an officer would be ill-used in many places. 

8081. He would give offence ?—I believe he would. 

8082. Is your school board policeman subject. to 
obstruction and annoyance in performing his duty ?>— 
Of course we take anyone obstructing him before the 
magistrates. , 

8083. And you could do the same with the factory 
policemen ?>—Yes. 

8084. Is your school board officer able to do his 
duty in getting hold of children who do not go to 
school ?—Yes, our streets are generally clear; there 
may be a few he does not get hold of, who do not 
show themselves till their time is up. 

8085. He catches them outside ?—Yes, if he finds 
them in the streets or lanes, he seizes them and takes 
them home to the parent. 

8086. Do you think there are many children who 
are kept at work in the workshops instead of running 
about the streets that he does not get hold of ?—Yes, 
there are a few. I believe the law is evaded as much 
as possible. ‘There was one case that came before us, 
where evidently the date of the birth of the child in 
the family Bible had been tampered with; the child 
was really of an age when it ought to have been at 
school, and the father was trying to get off a year. 

8087. The way to meet a case of that kind would 
be to make the proof of age a certificate from the 
registrar so that it could not be tampered with by the 
parents ?—Yes. We have to let many children off 
that we ought to compel to go to school, we have to 
wink, and wink hard, at a great deal that we see. 

8088. You have to move by easy stages P—Yes. 

8089. You spoke about the: coal trade that had 
grown up in your district; do you find that children 
are taken from one trade to the other, according as 
they find the law presses more hardly upon them in 
the one case than in the other. For instance, as 
children may work in the coal pits at 12, while they 
cannot work in factories till they are 13, do you think 
they go into the coal pits?-No; the reason they go 
into the coal pits is because they get double the wages. 
Twas at Handley pit bank on Tuesday last, and I saw 
400 drawn out of the pit, and I did not see above 
three out of all that number that I thought would be 
under age. 

8090. The colliers generally do not wish them to 
go too young into the pit, do they ?—No, they do not 
encourage it ; they expect a certificate of some kind 
when they go for employment, and the question is 
asked if they are turned 13. 

8091. The men in the trade, as well as the masters, 
keep boys under age out of the pit, do they not ?— 
I am conversant with that. I believe a man in the 


trade, if he wanted a boy, would get that boy as early 
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as he could, because his work would turn out to his 
benefit; perhaps he would be getting as much out of 
a boy as he would out of a man, ; 

8092. Have you brickfields in your district >—Yes, 

8093. Have you more trouble with children in 
the brickfields than outside of ‘them ?—We have 
trouble with children in the brickfields;.we haye a 
member of our board who is a brickmaker, and the 
boys he employs are half-timers, and he allows then, 
to change at dinner-time, and so forth, but that is not 
carried out through the district. There is a great 
demand for bricks in our country ; there is more call 
for them than for anything else in our district except 
coal. yi 

8094. Do you think they do not take children into 
the brickfields till they are of the proper age, or do 
they take them younger ?—I believe they take them 
too young; I believe that wants looking to. a 

8095. Do the children in those brickfields have to 
carry clay to the moulders?—No, they do not do it? 
where there used to be one boy at the mould I see two 
boys generally now. . 

8096. Do they wheel the clay to the moulders in 
those brickfields >—Yes. | 

8097. From what you know of brickmaking, do 
you think there would be much difficulty in insisting 
upon their having machinery to deliver the clay upon 
the table ?—That is becoming more general ; they are 
beginning to use steam, by which means they can 
make the bricks very much better in quality and in 
greater quantity. 

8098. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know of cases 
where young girls are employed in carrying great 
weights of clay on their head ?—There are no such 
cases in our district ; public opinion would put an end 
to it if it were done. 

8099. Was it the case some years ago ?>—Yes. 

8100. (Chairman.) The growth of factories has 
put a stop to that ?—Yes, that is the case; and the 
girls have more self-respect than they used to have 
when I was a boy; they would not do the work now 
which they used to do formerly. 

8101. Do you think, as far as you know, that the 
Factory and Workshops Acts have had a great effect 
in improving the condition of the people ?>—Decidedly, 
both in morals and in education; children have more 
time in the evenings, and they appreciate that time 
more than they used to do. When I talk to young 
people I find a different state of things to what existed 
when I was a boy; the morals of young people ure 
improved considerably. 

oe Trade has been pretty good for, some years? 
—Yes. 

8103. How would it be if trade became dull again ? 
—We used to have formerly long periods of depres-. 
sion, but-latterly the periods of depression never last 
so long, people wear better things than they used to 
do generally, and we find that all sorts of fancy things: 
are now made for which there is a constant demand. — 

8104, You think that the gradual improvement in 
the condition of the people and the growth of self- 
respect has prepared them to conform at least to 
certain extent with this sort of laws ?—Exactly ; 
where the parents are able to earn more money they 
do not want to extract so much from the labour of the 
young ones, and they are more willing to let them go 
to school, which every parent ought to do as far as he 
can. I believe education will be the redemption of 
this country, though I shall not live to see it. 

8105. Your school board has adopted the compul- 
sor'y powers; up to what age do they wish to keep the 
children at school, I mean children whe do not go to 
work ?—11] or 114. 

8106. Do you find difficulty in compelling , the 
parents to keep the children at school till they are that 
age ?-Yes, and where there are eight or nine in @ 
family we let them go a little younger. 

8107. Working a discretionary power like that, do 
you not find very great pressure put upon you by 
people, who may not be in your opinion so hardly 
circumstanced as to entitle them to a relaxation of 
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your limit in that respect >—That is so; we feel a 


_ great difficulty there. 


8108. Do you deal with each case on its merits, or 
have you a certain standard by which you go >—We 
deal with each case on its merits. We have to allow 
the school fees in some cases. 

8109. Do you give the school fees yourselves, or do 
the board of guardians pay them ?—We do it our- 
selves. 

8110. From what fund does that come ?—Out of 

the calls' made by the overseers. 
, 8111. They work with you, do they 7—We have 
got them in better harmony with us than they were. 
They set us at defiance at first, but we had to show 
them the power that we had. 

8112. Have you had any case of children not 
having boots or clothes with which to go to school ? 
—Yes. 

8113. What have you done in those cases ?—We 
have forced them to go, and in bad cases they have 


been provided with clothes by people who have been 


willing to help them, I have given something my- 
self at different times to let a child have a pinafore or 
a pair of shoes to go in. 

8114. (Mr. Brand.) Have you any seaming schools 


in this county-like the straw-plait schools in Bedford- 


shire ?—No, the seaming is generally done at home. 


‘8115. Is it the case that children are taught to 
seam at a very early age ?—Yes, and great hardship 
results from that in this way, that the children are 
made to work long hours. 

8116. I have heard it very frequently stated that 
in Nottinghamshire there are a great many of what 
we call evasion schools, that is to say, schools kept 
for the purpose of teaching children to sew, in which 
it is pretended that some little education is given; do 
you know any cases of that kind?—I am not aware 
of any such cases now. I have known hundreds of 
cases of a similar kind, but that sort of school seems 
to be dying out. The parents are better off in respect 
of wages than they used to be. I work among the 
hands when I have not other business to look after, 
and I have got their wages augmented I believe as 


- much as the trade will allow. 


8117. I am not speaking so much of your own 
locality, but do you know whether in any of the other 
villages in which there is no school board that difficulty 
really presents itself ?—Yes, there are such places no 
doubt. 

8118. Youthink there are many such places in this 
district, in which children are put to work at a very 
early age P—Yes, at a very early age. 

8119. Do you think there wieald’ be any hardship in 
preventing them from working at that early age PA 
think it would be quite right to stop their going to 
work so early; they ought to be allowed to go to 


_ school. 


8120. At what age do you iin a child ought to 
begin to work in order to attain —— ?—I should 
say eight or nine. 

8121. (Chairman.) Take the case of one’s own 
children, they begin working with the needle almost 
as soon as they are able to move their fingers; where 
would you draw the line; while on the one hand you 
would be inclined to say it was wrong that children 


should be worked hard in doing the work of older 


people at a tender age, would not it on the other hand 
be difficult to put any restrictions ion children sewing 
at an early age >—I would let them do all they could 


at all ages, but they ought to be allowed to go to 


school. 
8122. Take the case of a child employed in many 
of those little workshops. I understand that even 


| where they do go to school they are very often over- 


worked very hard in seaming before they go to school 
and after they come home at night. While on the one 
hand one would desire to put a stop to that, it would 


be very difficult, would it not, to go into a working- 


man’s house, say at 6 o’clock in the evening, and 
interfere if you saw the children sitting round the fire 
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sewing ?—Yes, but I think after 9 o "clock a child 
ought not to be at work. 

8123. Do you think that it would be advisable to 
enact that between the factory hours, say between 6 
and 6, or 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, or whatever they were, 
no child should be working for profit ?—It would be 
very beneficial if it could <e enforced, but it would be 
very difficult to enforce it I believe. TI should not like 
to have the task of doing it. 

8124. (Mr. Brand.) Supposing it were enacted 
that no work should be allowed except between those 
hours, where the children were working for hire in 
other houses than those belonging to “the parents, 
would that meet the case ?—I think it might. 

8125. That would not interfere with children work- 
ing at home ?—It does not seem right that: infants 
should be working after adults have ceased work. 

8126. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Unless you could interfere 
with children working under the parent’s roof you 
would only partially meet the root of the evil, would 
you not ?—You are right ; unless you could interfere 
there you would only meet a portion of the evil. 

8127. What is the youngest age at which your 
school board allows children to be employed as half- 
timers at the present time ?—It depends upon the 
standard. 

8128. You go by an educational standard >—Yes ; 
we go by the law as far as we can. 

8129. Do you go by the physical fitness of the 
children, as well as the educational standard ?—Both 
have to be considered. 

8130. Do you go below nine years of age in any 
cases ?—Not to my knowledge. 

8131. You go as low as nine ?—I think not quite 
as low. 

81382. (Chairman.) You told us in an earlier part 
of your evidence that you would put 11 years or 11} 
years of age as the limit up to which you would make 
children come to school ase wish to adhere to that 
if we can, 

8133. But you afterwards ani that you thought 
that children might be allowed to begin work at eight 
or nine; how do you reconcile the apparent discre- 
pancy between those two views ?—Though I should 
like children to be kept at school till they are 11 or 
114, you cannot enforce that generally at present. I 
would do it differently if it were left to me, but you 
have to consider the parents a little. 

8134. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Before you allow a child 
to go to work you consider three points,—the educa- 
tional standard it has reached, its physical fitness for 
work, and also the circumstances of the parents ?— 
Yes. 

8135. (Mr. Brand.) Is there any other employ- 
ment but that of seaming in which you think children 
might be allowed to be employed earlier than 10 ?-— 
Winding. 

8136. Do you think the general tendency of the 
people is to work their children a less time than they 
used to ?—Yes, I believe it is. 

8137. And that is a growing tendency ?—I believe 
it is a growing tendency, and I} hope to see it very 
much extended. 

8138. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is it possible for a ‘child 
to work at seaming and receive instruction at the same 
time ?— No. 

8139. They cannot do the two things at once ?— 
No, if the eyes are off, the child loses a stitch. 

8140. (Chairman.) Are there a great many of 
these small workshops in the villages that take work 
for the large factories ?—No. 

8141. By the Act of 1874 the hours of work are 
reduced from 105 hours a day or 60 hours a week, to 
10 hours a day or 56 hours in the week ; do you think 


- it would meet the views of the working men if 10 


hours a day and 561 hours a week were made the 
rule ?—I think they would go for the smaller number 
generally, because that admits of leaving off early on 
Saturday, and they like to knock off in ‘good time on 
Saturday. 

8142. Do you think the people you represent would 
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approve of the application; workshops of ‘the pro- 
visions of the Textile Factories Act, 1874, with 
regard to the hours:which full timers may be allowed 


‘to work, viz., 10} hours:.a day ?—I think they would 


generally speaking, and as if got established, I believe 
they would like it better. . 

8143. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What do those you_re- 
present say, with respect to working four and a half 
hours spell at a time ?—They seem to approve of that, 
they think four and a half hours is sufficient for one 
spell. . 1 know that some of the manufacturers in this 
town think that five hours should be the maximum, 
but I think four and a half is sufficient. 

8144. (Chairman.) Do. you not think it would be 
rather ‘inconvenient to some manufacturers, if you 
were to lay down arule that under no circumstances 
should they work longer than four and a half hours at 
atime. When they begin work at.6 or 7 in the 
morning, they break off for breakfast,.and then four 
and a half hours takes them up to dinner; but suppose 
they only began at 8 it would be more convenient for 
them to work five hours, up to 1, would it: not ?—Yes, 
it would, and that is what many manufacturers in 
Nottingham would: wish, they would desire to: work 
the spell straight away, and not stop the engine. 

8145. So it would be rather oppressive to say, that 
in no ease should they work more than four and a 
half hours without a break ?—I believe four and a 
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half hours .suits the workpeople. : TWelieve that half 
hour is acceptable to them, but I believe the employers 
would rather have five hours... : i oe 


8146. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You think this demand 
for a five hours spell.comes rather from the employers 
than the employed ?>—That is my opinion. 

8147. (Chairman.) We have had cases put to us 
where thé workpeople live a good way from the fac- 
tory, and where they could hardly get home and back 
again in the half-hour allowed for breakfast ; whereas. 
if they were allowed to work five hours at a spell, 
they could get their breakfast before they came, and 
then they could go away for their dinner after working 
five hours ?—They come a distance of three and four 
miles’; if they want their breakfast after they have 
begun work, they bring it with them. . : 


8148. The law doés not allow them to take it into 


the factory P—I am not aware of that. I do not think 
the five hours would be a very severe trial, but I 
paevs the workpeople would like it tobe four and a 
alf. a ae 

_ 8149. (Mr. Brand.) Can you say whether that is 
the general feeling of the workpeople at Nottingham? 
—I think I can, from the’ information that I have 
received from parties I come in contact with, they 
seem to like this half-hour at breakfast time, they 
have to come half an hour sooner in the morning. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. Isaac Massry examined. 


8150. (Chairman.) You are certifying surgeon for 
the factories in this borough ?—I am. | 

8151. And you have been so for 30 years ?—Yes ; 
not only in the borough, but in the adjoining district 
as well, comprising Lenton, Radford, and Sneinton. 

8152. Do you belong to the Association of Certifly- 
ing Surgeons ?—No. 

8153. They have put certain statements before the 
Commission as their recommendations, are you ac- 
quainted with them ?—Yes, I have seen them. 

‘8154. Do you concur generally with them ?—Yes, 
T do. ; 

8155. One of the main points put forward by them 
was that greater powers for sanitary purposes should 
be conferred: upon the certifying surgeons ?—Yes, I 
would extend them to some extent. 

8156. In what respect do you think that larger 
sanitary powers should be conferred upon the certify- 
ing surgeons ?—TI think it would: be very beneficial if 
they were to undertake the general inspection of the 
factories periodically, and report to the inspectors with 


regard to the existence of any evils which were likely — 


to affect the workpeople, and with. regard to any 
nuisances; and also, which is. a very important point, 
with regard to cleanliness, ventilation, warming, and 
over-crowding. These would be important things for 
the certifying surgeon to direct his attention to. 


8157. Would you propose that the certifying sur- , 


geon should have the right of entry into all factories 


and workshops for the purpose of satisfying himself . 


upon those points >—Yes. 


8158. Would not it involve some annoyance if there . 


were two classes of inspectors having a right of entry, 
because, of course, the factory inspectors must keep 


their right of entry ?—I do not know that there would 


be any annoyance whatever, inasmuch as the duties 
would be defined in each instance. J have some doubt 
whether the present sanitary medical officer for Not- 
tingham has a right of entry into the factories. I do 
not see that there would be any difficulty at all in the 
matter. 

8159. Would you take away from the factory inspector 
his present duties as regards the sanitary condition of 
factories, and make him’ confine himself to the hours 
of work ?—No; I would leave the inspector_to take 
cognizance of such matters as he: does now. I would 
report to the inspector the state of things, and let him 
act on my report. 

8160. What would you ‘say as to certificates >—As 


regards certificates, as they are given now there is no 
power to refuse a child if he has not been vaccinated, 
I think it an important thing that all children working 
in factories should be properly vaccinated.’ I believe 
‘if the duties of the medical officers in factories were 
efficiently carried out with regard to vaccination it 
would be a great means-ef stamping out the disease of | 
smallpox. "> 7 i 

8161. (Mr. Brand.) You know that there is a com- 
pulsory Vaccination Act ?—Yes, it is quite true that 
there is a compulsory Vaccination Act, and I may say 
that lately there have been comparatively few cases of 
children employed in factories that have not been 
vaccinated ; but:some time ago I got*returns from 55 
factories, and 1: found that in those ‘factories there 
were a very considerable number of children that’ had 
never been vaccinated. aah 

8162. Do you propose that the same person should be 
fined twice for the same offence; a person is now fined 
under the Vaccination Act if he refuses to have his 
child vaccinated, that is, if the information is laid by one 
authority ; do you propose to hit the man over again 
by reporting him to another authority as having in- 
fringed the same Act ?—I should simply report that 
the child was unfit: to work in a ‘factory ; the parent 
would then have to get the child vaccinated, which 
would, not entail any loss of work. If a child was 
brought to me that had not. been vaccinated I would 
say, you must get this child vaccinated before I can 
pass it for work. . 

8163. You are aware that there is already one 
penalty under the Compulsory Vaccination Act for 
non-compliance ‘with the Act; do you propose that 
there should be two penalties for the same infraction 


of the law ?—I have nothing'to do with the penalty. 


What I say is, that children should not be allowed to 
work in any factory if they have not been vaccinated. 

8164. You would first fine a man under the Vacci- 
nation Act for not complying with it, and then you 
would fine him again in the shape of the loss of the 
child’s wages ?—I should, say if a child has not been 
vaccinated there would be a great risk in the case of 


-any epidemic of extending the disease to the other 


children working in. the factory. With regard. to 
penalties, I do not look to that at all. The other 


- workers must. be protected from the risk of infection. 


_ 8165, You are, perhaps, aware that: there is‘a con- 
siderable amount of objection on the part of a small 
number of people to the Vaccination Act as it stands ; 
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do you not think you might be running the risk of 
increasing that dislike if you imposed two penalties 
for the same offence?—I am aware (there are some 
people who have very foolish ‘and erroneous notions 
on the matter; if they persist in holding such notions 
I cannot help it. i 

8166. You would inflict a double penalty ?—Yes, if 
needful ; but Ithink the penalty would fall more on 
those who had taken the necessary precautions by 
vaccination in order to escape the contagion of small 
pox being compelled to associate and work with any 
who had neglected or refused to do so. 

8167. (Chairman.) In case a child which had not 
been vaccinated presented itself for employment ina 
factory that would show, would ‘not it, either ‘that: it 
had escaped the proper authority before or that the 
parent had wilfully persisted in defying the law, and 
therefore there would not have been any penalty 
already inflicted ?—Yes, I think it highly important 
that. vaccination should be ‘carried out thoroughly, 
that no children should go unvaccinated, particularly 
when they are congregated in large communities, so 


_ that they should not be the means of extending dis- 


ease. We had an epidemic in 1871, and I got returns 
‘from a number of factories, from which I found that 
‘there were very many more children in factories that 
had not been vaccinated than is ‘generally supposed. 
‘The following extracts, which I have copied from the 
report/of the sanitary committee of this borough, on 
the late epidemic of small pox, confirms, I think, very 
forcibly my opinion on this question :—* During four 
« months, viz., November and December 1871, and 
“ January and February 1872, there were in this 
‘* borough about 2,317 cases of small pox and 362 
“ deaths. At the early part of the epidemic 3,689 
“ persons were re-vaccinated (at the public expense), 
* and so far as could be ascertained not one of these 
“were attacked by the disease. ‘That’ one of the 
most striking ways in which the efficacy of re-vacci- 
nation has been shown has been in the immunity 
“ of the nurses and servants from the disease. The 


' whole staff of the hospitals have been re-vaccinated 


and have escaped the contagion, notwithstanding 
“ their continual contact with the unfortunate suf- 
“ ferers.” ‘ ) 

8168. In the first place, you say you would have the 


‘eertifying surgeon ascertain that the child has been | 


vaccinated; what else would you suggest that the 
certifying ‘surgeon should report on ?—During the 
course of my long service I have refused a great many 
cases where the children’ have been labouring under 
different diseases, such as infectious’ diseases of the 
skin. Now those diseases are not confined to those 
whom you examine in the first instance, many young 
persons above the age at which they come before us 
are suffering from those diseases. I think a periodi- 
cal inspection of factories, as I suggested just now, 
would meet those cases, and I should think such an 
inspection would be very satisfactory to the occupier. 
8169. Your present contention I understand to be 
that it is very important, in order that infectious dis- 
eases may not’ be propagated, that every child on enter- 
ing on its employment should be’ inspected by the 
certifying surgeon, and also that the certifying surgeon 
should have an opportunity from time to time of judg- 
ing of the sanitary condition of the workpeople em- 
ployed ?—Yes. Ihave some notes here of cases I met 
with in the factories I visited, which show the neces- 
sity of medical examination. The first is’ a case of 
disease of the hip joint with general strumous debility ; 


_ the child was thoroughly unfit to work in a*factory. 


‘Another where a child had an eruption on its arms and 
legs of a very suspicious character.’ Those were cases 
of children above the requisite age, but who were 
physically unfit for work. 99° © 

8170. Is it the case that you find it necessary to 
refuse many certificates for employment on grounds 
apart from that of age ?—Yes, out of every 100 I 
reject I should say'about 20:as physically incapable 
from different diseases. vate 
+) 8171. (Mr. Brandy “What “was the age of the 
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children in the two cases you mentioned’ just:now ?— 
Those were under 16 and above 13. *: 
8172. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You quoted those cases, 

as Ivunderstand you, with the view of showing the 
desirability of continuing the requirement of a certifi- 
cate on the child applying for employment:?—Yes; 
and the other cases I am about to: mention.are also 
cases where the children were examined on application 
for employment, and were found to bée physically unfit 
for work. One was a case of St. Vitus’s dance. 
8173. Do you'think in the case of St. Vitus’s dance 
children ought not to be employed ?—Yes. I think they 
ought not to be confined in a factory; they should be 
in the open air as much as possible, and under medical 
treatment. Another was a case of scrofulous enlarge- 
ment of the glands of the neck, with disease and curva- 
ture of the spine. Another, scrofulous abscesses; and 
enlargement of the glands of the’neck, sore throat, and 
general debility. Another, ophthalmia, where there 
was considerable deep-seated ‘disease existing, and 
where the effect of work would be’very injurious. 

- 8174. (Mr. Brand.) Where a child was) suffering 
from such ‘severe diseases it)would: be) incapable .of 
working, whatever its age might be ?-Yes, [have 


‘another where a child’ was ‘suffering from infectious 


disease of the skin. My action in that) case and)in 
many others was this: Ihave been a long while con- 
nected with a public medical institution im the town; 
I gave the child a recommendation to that institution, 
and in a short time it was fit to work. : I-found one 
case where the child had not been vaccinated. J 
meet with very few such cases now. © There is also 


‘another case of infectious disease of the skin. 


8175. Without going through all the cases, we may 
take it that such cases are numerous >—They are. 

8176. To take the two points separately. With 
regard to the existence of disease of any kind in a 
child or young person already at:nwork in a factory, 
would not ‘the workpeople for their own protection 
call the attention of the’ employer to it, and would not 
he send the child to’ be examined or reject it from 
work ?—There. might be no visible indication of the 
existence of disease in the child. Disease sometimes 
exists in a‘ latent form’; the seeds of infection would 
be’ ‘spread, and serious injury would be the result 
before the occupier would be aware of it. 

8177:' With regard to the first certificate, you con- 
tend that it is necessary that there should be medical 
inspection to see that a child is physically fit to work 
in a factory; but do you think it is necessary that 
at every change of employment the child should 
undergo a fresh medical examination ?—Yes. 

8178. Does not that involve a great inequality ; one 
child may work in ‘one factory for five or six years 
consecutively, another may change every six months, 
why should one have a certificate ‘every six months 
and the other only at the first entry on work ?— 
Disease may exist at one time and not at another. 

8179. But why because a child changes its labour 
should it be necessary that it should undergo a re-in- 
spection while if it worked five years consecutively at 
one place it would not be so liable ?—Additional 
security would be given as to its fitness for work at 
another factory. 

8180. You see no special reason fora fresh, medical 


inspection on account ofthe child changing its em- 


ployment ?—No; buta child might work at one place 
for some time and from a particular occupation be 


rendered unfit for working, and it would be very un- 


wise to allow a child in that condition to leave on 
place and go and work at another. 

8181. You mean if it left one employment on 
account of physical unfitness ?—Yes. 

8182: I understand that you think that the necessity 
of a medical certificate ought-to be extended to child- 
ren in ‘workshops aswell as in factories for the same 
reasons ?—Yes. A’ hardship which has been ‘com- 
plained of, and I think with sufficient reason, is this:: 
the 'brickyards éinploying 50 “hands” ‘are under. the 
Factory Act and subject to medical inspection; brick- 


-yards‘employing a less number ‘than 50‘ are under the 
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Workshops Act. Children refused by me as unfit to 
work in the former can get employment in the latter, 
which seems to mea great anomaly. The same may 
be said with regard to lithographers and the lace ware- 
houses. The hardship has been over and over again 
complained of. 

8183. Is there any other point you would like to 
speak to >—With regard to the certificates it has been 
suggested that the registrar’s certificate of age should 
be substituted for that of the medical officer’s. I look 
upon it that the Factory Act was originally framed 
with a sanitary view; the Legislature provided that 
the health of the children admitted to work should 
be to a certain extent guaranteed by a certificate of a 
medical man. The obtaining of the registrar’s certifi- 
cate would not, iI think, be a sufficient guarantee. 

8164. There has been a middle course proposed that 
in the first place when a child first goes to labour 
there should be a medical examination and a certifi- 
cate of its fitness for work, but that in addition it 
should be necessary to have a certified extract of the 
register of its birth, which it should carry with it 
through all its employment, and that it should not be 
necessary to have a medical or surgical examination 
with respect to age at future stages of employment ?— 
Certificates of age are very much tampered with. 

8185. Could not a lithographer or engraver prepare 
a form of certificate that could not be tampered with ? 
—If you could do that I should not see much objection, 
but I fancy there would be a great. difficulty about it. 
I have here the factory report (Oct. 1870 and April 
1871), and Mr. Baker’s and Mr. Redgrave’s opinion, 
with regard to falsification of certificates, and they say 
that they have experienced great difficulties in the 
matter. 

8186. Of course their opinions as to certificates 
heretofore are subject to qualification, because registra- 
tion has been irregular, and certificates have not been 
issued, perhaps, on the prescribed form and so forth, 
but we must look rather to the future and take for 
granted that in any fresh enactment with regard to 
certificates there would be provisions, to ensure their 
genuineness; but taking that as possible you would 
not think that which I have suggested an unsatisfac- 
tory arrangement ?—The only difficulty would be with 
regard to the child being fit at one time and not at 
another ; it would be desirable to have an examination 
on each occasion of its coming for employment. 

/ 8187. If, as you suggested, you had a periodical 
medical examinations it would be unnecessary that the 
child should be medically inspected at every change of 
employment ?—Yes, except as before named. : 

8188. What has been suggested to the Commission 
is this, that the parent of every child on its being pre- 
sented for employment for the first time should be 
bound to procure once for all from the registrar a 
certificate of its age, which would be inscribed indelibly 
in a little book which it would have to retain during 
the whole of its employment ; that in addition to this 
certificate of its birth there should be the medical cer- 
tificate of its fitness for employment.’ Then that little 
book would remain with its first employer till the child 
left its employment. It would then be carried on to 
the next employer with a note of the time of the child’s 
leaving, and there would be then no fresh certificate of 
age required by the next employer. Do you think 


' that would answer every purpose ?—-I think it might. 


8189. (Lord Balfour.) Is your whole time taken 
up in inspecting factories ?—No, I have private prac- 
tice. 

8190. What is your scale of remuneration for in- 
specting factories?—I charge, within a mile 2s. a 
visit aud 1s. each person examined. With regard to 
large places I make such arrangements as are satis- 
factory to each party. I may say that the best 
possible feeling has existed between myself and the 
occupiers. J have never had any difficulty through- 
out the whole period that I have been in the habit of 
visiting factories. I do not say there have not been 
some objections, but they have been very few, I 
work very friendly with them, and I think the Fac- 
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tory Act is carried out here as well-as it can be. In 
the larger factories I charge according to numbers, . 

8191. Have you many factories further away from 
your residence than a mile?—TI think they are all 
within a mile or a mile and a half; the greater part 
of my time is taken up with the inspection of fac- 
tories. I visit about 70 factories under yearly contract; 
it interferes with my private practice considerably. 

8192. You told us that you reject a good many ~ 
children; have you any idea of the per-centage of the 
children presented to you that you reject ?—I think 
about one in 12. 

8193. Of those one in 12 how many do you reject 
from being presented too young, and how many from 
physical incapacity for work >—About 20 per cent. on 
the grounds of physical incapacity, and 80 per cent. on 
account of being under age. 

8194. Of those whom you reject on account of 
disease some would be permanently disabled from 
work, and some only temporarily disabled ?—Yes. 

8195. Which of those two classes would be the 
most numerous ?—Most of them would be labouring 
under temporary disease which would be relieved by 
treatment. 

8196. Do you consider you can tell the age of 
children with almost unfailing certainty? —I am 
generally pretty correct. 

8197. We have had it in evidence that in some dis- 
tricts the certifying surgeons have passed a large 
number of children, and that the factory inspectors 
have turned them out; the factory inspector has seen 
that a child was too young, and he has sent for a 
certificate of his age and found in numerous instances 
that the certifying surgeon had passed them at too 
young an age ?—If a surgeon were careless he might 
do so. I am generally pretty correct as regards age; 
some children vary very much with regard to their 
physical development; the teeth are about the most 
certain guide. Waa 

8198. (Mr. Brand.) You said you wished to have a 
general power to enter factories in order to report on 
their cleanliness, overcrowding, proper warming, and 
ventilation ?—Yes, 

8199. Is any special medical knowledge required to 
enable a man to judge of these four matters ?—The 
subject of ventilation is a very difficult one, but a 
medical man with a little attention would be able to 
apply himself to it satisfactorily. 

8200. Do not you think the inspector of factories, 
if he is capable of doing the work which Government 
has entrusted him with, is able to report whether a 
factory is clean or not, whether it is overcrowded, 
whether it is properly warmed, and whether it is yen- 
tilated >—Yes. 

8201. Why should you have two officers to do one 
duty ?—The medical officer would report what he saw 
wrong in those respects to the inspector ; I would not 
take the controlling power from the inspector. 

8202. Of course this sort of work could not be 
done without adequate payment. You propose that 
you should have power to enter a factory for the pur- 
pose of reporting to the inspector upon certain facts 
which I suggest to you the inspector might himself. 
very well be able to form a proper judgment on, In | 
case those additional duties are added to those of the 
certifying surgeon, what extra pay would be required, 
and who do you propose should pay it ?—The Govern- 
ment. 

8203. You do not suggest that the occupier should 
pay it ?—No. 

8204. With respect to the necessity of medical ex- 
amination on account of unfitness for work, you seem 
to be very unfortunate in Nottingham. You say that 
the cases of rejection on account of unfitness are 20 
per cent.; is that taking them annually, or only one | 
particular bad year ?—That average was taken some 


years ago. 


_ 8205. Is not it the fact that prior to the recent 
legislation on factories, a great many children were 
weak and in a bad state of health owing to the severe 
work they had been put through in the factories prior 
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to that legislation ?—I do not think that would be so 
in Nottingham ; our labour here is not of that trying 
character that it is in many other places, the occu- 
pation is comparatively healthy, the factories are not 
factories of the size that they are in other places. 

8206. We have evidence before us that the condition 
of children everywhere is very much improved, and 
one of the gentlemen to whose report you have re- 
ferred thinks that the number of children refused now 
for physical incapacity is not nearly so great as it was 
formerly ?—I do not think there is any difference at 
all so far as I can judge from my experience in this 
district. 

8207. You suggested that the medical officer on his 
periodical visits would be able to discover traces of 
infectious disease in a child working in the factory. 

Take the case of scarlet fever ; you could not discover 
that a child was suffering from scarlet fever before it 
came out upon him, could you ?—No, not very well. 

8208. You might not discover it till the child had 
spread the disease ?—That is so. 

8209. Have you had any certificates annulied by 
the inspector of factories ?—Yes. 

8210. How many?—Not many; there might have 

_ been perhaps one in the last 12 months in the whole 


AO5 
% 
of the factories. I am not sure that there has been 


as many as that, there would not’ be half a dozen the 
last six years as far as I remember. 


8211. Do you refuse many certificates on account of 
the children being under age?—I require them to 
bring a register of their birth, but many children are 
not registered at all. 

8212. You suggest, as I understand you that cer- 
tificates should be enforced in all workshops as well as 
factories; do you propose that the fees should be paid 
by the occupiers of those small workshops ?—I suppose 
they would have to pay them. 


8213. How would you grant the certificate ; would 
you visit the workshop, or would you insist upon their 
sending the children to you ?—The certificate should 
be given at the workshops. 


8214. That would be a very large addition to your 
duties, would it not P—Yes, it would be a considerable 
increase of my work ; I do not know whether I should 
be able to take the whole duty. 

8215. It would require an addition to the staff of 
certifying surgeons ?—In some districts it would, but 


in. very many others .there would not be any addition 
required. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Witri1am Dawson and Mr. Byron GRAVES examined. 


8216. (Chairman, to Mr. Dawson.) You and 
Mr. Graves are agents in the hosiery trade ?—Yes, 

8217. Commonly called middlemen ?—Yes.' 

8218. We understand that you wish to put before 
the Commission a grievance with respect to the Hosiery 
- Manufacturers Net Wages Act ?—Yes. 

8219. What is the precise nature of your business ? 

(Mr. Graves.) We have workshops at our own 
homes, or closely connected with them, and we em- 
ploy a certain number of hands, from half a dozen to 
fifty. ‘Those workpeople make the wool, and when 
made it is taken by us to the manufacturers. 

8220. You may have perhaps several small work- 
shops and you give out to those small workshops the 
work which you receive from. the warehouses >—Yes. 

8221. (To Mr. Dawson.) Will you tell the Com- 
mission what is the provision in the Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Net Wages Act which affects your business 
injuriously ?—Our having to pay net prices, and we 
have no remedy against the workman. That Act has 
effected a total change of the customs prevailing 
amongst us for many years; it has taken a certain 
amount of responsibility off the workman’s shoulders 
and transferred it to us, and we have to complain that 
the workpeople wilfully neglect their work. We do 
not feel that we have a proper control over our work- 
people now. We had a system of charges with them 
previously ; now the workmen are working for the net 
wages, and we receive our commission from the large 
manufacturers. ° 

8222. Whereas you got it formerly from the people? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. Graves.) The chief thing we have to com- 
plain of is that it has left us without remedy when 
the men go off their work; we have no power to inflict 
any fine for their being absent, and the result is we 
have no profits going on. 

[The Chairman informed the witnesses that the 
grievance they complained of did not come within the 
scope of the Commissioners’ inquiry. ] 

(Mr, Graves.) Any further legislation which applied 
* the Factory Acts to workshops would affect us. 

8223. In what way?—For instance, it was sug- 
gested in the course of the evidence of Dr. Massey that 
medical certificates and certificates of age and periodical 
medical inspection should be required in the case of 
workshops as well as in the case of factories. We 
should not be in a position to pay for those certificates 
and for that medical inspection ; our profits are very 
small, Masters similar to us have to do all they can 
to get a simple livelihood. It would be a great hard- 
ship in their case if they were compelled to get a 


medical certificate whenever 
hand. ~ 

8224. This is what has been proposed to the Com- 
mission with a view to meet the complaint made by 
large and small employers alike with regard to the 
expense of the medical certificate whenever a child is 
employed, viz., that at the child’s first employment its 
age should be certified by the registrar, and perhaps 
its fitness for work certified by the doctor ; that that 
should be entered in a little book which should belong 
to the child, but which should be handed to the em- 
ployer, and passed on from one employer to another 
on the child leaving one employment and taking to 
another, so as to dispense with the necessity of a fresh 
certificate each time. Do you think that would meet 
the case ? 

(Mr. Dawson.) We only employ adult labour, 
except in the case of winder boys. 

(Mr. Graves.) There would be some children em- 
ployed in some other parts of the work. 

. 8225. (To Mr. Graves.) Would the plan I have 
just explained remove the grievance which yoy antici-= 
pate would be caused by applying the provisions of 
the Factory Act with regard to certificates to small 
workshops ?---It would be a grievance if we had any- 
thing at all to pay for the certificates. I am speaking 
of the great bulk of the masters in my trade, because 
they are too poor to pay for them. 

8226. Supposing the certificate only cost a shilling 
or two altogether, that would not be a great hardship, 
would it ?—Jt would, I am afraid, to some men. 

8227. By the Factory Textile Act, 1874, the hours 
of labour are shortened to 10 hours a day and 564 
hours in the week ; would it be-oppressive to you if 
your hours were shortened to 10 hours a day and 564 
hours in the week P—Not at all, but it would be a 
great hardship in the hosiery trade if we, were com- 
pelled to commence early in the day ; it would be a 
hardship on at least two thirds to be compelled to 
come to work very early in the morning. } 

8228. It would suit you if you were allowed to 
work either between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., or 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. ?—Yes. 

8229. Would it suit you if the half-timers were 
obliged to attend school for 10 hours a week anywhere, 
but either on five mornings one week and five after- 
noons the other, or else on alternate days ?—I think 
there would be no objection to that. 

8230. Would you approve of children not being 
allowed to work under 10 years old ?—Yes. 

8231, Would you approve of the requirement that 
children before they were allowed to work whole time 
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at 13 years of age should pass a moderate examination 
to show that they could: read, write, and cipher ?— 
Yes. 

8232. It has been represented by some of the wit- 
nesses that it is desirable that a female, who has 
worked the full number, of legal hours in a workshop 
should not be allowed to work afterwards in a retail 
shop, where the warehouse and the retail shop are in 
connexion ; what would you say to that ?—That does 

not apply to us, but I think women are employed too 
long in retail shops, particularly on Saturday. 

8233. What hour would you fix as that at which 
they should leave off work, so as not to interfere un- 
duly with the convenience of purchasers ?—I should 
think 7 would be late enough, except Saturday. 

8234. On Saturday what hour would you fix ?— 
Nine or 10. The shops are generally open to 11 and 
12 now. 

8235. As to the employment of adult female labour 
in workshops in your own trade, you think the hours 
of labour should be assimilated to those under the 
Textile Act, 1867, and you say that supposing they 


The witnesses withdrew. ee en 


Miss Apa Smirn, Miss Mary ANN Goop, Miss Marrna Hupparp, Miss Jann Harpy examined, | 


8240. (Chairman, to Miss Smith.) You are a paper 
box maker ?—Yes. 

8241. But up to the last year or two you were in 
the lace trade —Yes. 

8242. (To Miss Good.) Are you in the lace trade ? 
—yYes ; weall represent the lace trade. 

8243. (To Miss Smith.) Are you now yourself an 
employer ?—I cannot call myself that exactly. 

8244. What are the points which you would like to 
bring before the Commission ?— We who are employed 
in the lace trade are under the impression that if the 
Factory Act is extended to all places of business we 
shall have to go to work at 6 in the morning. We 
find that is too early ; we have not been in the habit 
of going before 8. We find, as things stand at present, 
that we are able to arrange our hours of labour with 
our employers. We have never found that they would 
not listen to us if we proposed anything reasonable. 
We have got the concession of nine hours a day and 55 
hours a week, so that we have anticipated the Factory 
Act of 1874. 

8245. In the first place you say you do not stand 
in need of any protection, and in the second place the 
kind of protection that would be served out to factories 
would be very inconvenient to you ?—Yes. 

8246. You say that the custom of your particular 
trade is to begin later in the morning than the hour at 


which they begin to work in factories, and to work 


shorter hours ?—Yes; we go at 8 and give over at 7, 
though as the law stands we could work till 8, but we 
seldom do unless we are busy. The trade of Notting- 
ham is such that at times there is a pressure, and we 
feel that we ought to have a little latitude allowed so 
that we could work longer if we wished, I feel that 
women ought to be free to arrange for their own 
labour. 


8247. Supposing that there are a considerable’ 
. number of women who are not in a position to defend 


themselves, and who require legislative protection, you 
would not say that legislative measures should not be 
passed to protect them, but you-do not want such 
laws to be made to apply to those that do not require 
them ?—We should say nothing against such measures 
in cases where the workpeople cannot defend them- 
selves, but in our case we are generally able to get 
our reasonable demands complied with. For instance, 
supposing in one warehouse we are working 10 hours, 
and we find that in another warehouse they are 
working only nine, we go to the employer and get 
nine. 

8248. Supposing there are industries in which 
women cannot get their demands complied with, and 
in which they are compelled to work very long hours, 


you would not object to their having legislative protec-" 
‘tion ?—No, 
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were allowed to work either between 6 and 6, or 7 and \ 
and 7, or 8 and 8, it would not be inconvenient ?— 
No. 

8236. Supposing no wider latitude were: allowed 
than between 7 and 7, would that be inconvenient ?—_ 
Seven would he too early for females, and too early: for f 
our men, particularly in winter time. 4 

8237. Seven would be too early to close if ioe | dia 
not come till 8 P—Yes, in some cases. 2 

8238. (Mr. Brand.) I presume that you would not 
wish to interfere inj juriously with the labour of women, — 
but if you close shops in which women alone are em- 2 
ployed at an earlier hour than that to which they are at — 
present kept open, it may lead to the substitution of _ 
male labour for female labour ?—That might rorhaia al 
be the result, but I think shopkeepers might shorten 4 
their hours and da quite as much business. 

8239. If the law is to interfere’ at all with regal » 
to the time that shops should be allowed to be kept — 
open, you would like to see it applied to all alike, 
whether they employed men or r whether they employed 
women P—Yes, 


- 


8249. It has been suggested that whatever law is 
enacted it must be universal in its application, and it — 
has been also suggested that the option might be given — 
of working between 6 and 6, or 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, 
according “to circumstances. . You would have no 
objection to such a provision as that ?—No; that 
would suit us very well. If the present restrictions 
were made more stringent we could not make up for ~ 
lost time. At present we can make up an hour a day 
for any time we may lose, but if we were gbliged to — 
work from 8 to.7 we could not do that. 

8250. As regards the power of making up lost, 
time, you wish the law.to remain as it is ?-—Yes. 

8251, Have you anything else to suggest to the 
Commission ?—No, we have no grievance to complain 
of. 

8252, Are any children employed in your trade ? 
—A number of children in the lace trade, and the 
box trade also. 

8253. Would you approve of the provisions of the 


— 
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Factory Act of 1874 being applied to children in — 


your trade. In the first place, would you approve of 
the provision that they should’ not be allowed to work 
before 10 years of age P—I would approve of that. 

8254. Secondly, that when employed as half-timers 
they should attend school either five mornings a week, _ 
or five afternoons a week, or on alternate days ?—I 
see no objection to that, that i is what they do at pre- © 
sent. ( 

8255. That they should not be employed at all on 
the afternoon of the day on which they work in the 
morning ?—I think that a proper provision. 

8256. Then, thirdly, that at 13 they should pass an 
examination, and if they could not pass that examina- 
tion they should not be allowed to work whole time 
till they were 14 ?—I think there might be a hard- 
ship there. Supposing the child of a ~ widow. is not 
very. quick and cannot pass the examination, it would — 
be hard that she should forego the earnings of the. 
child. 

8257. At all events the standard should be so 
moderate that any child that attended regularly 
ought to be able to pass it —Yes, but some children 
are not very quick. | 

8258. The object is to ensure regular attendance ?. 
—In that respect it would perhaps work beneficially. 

8259. You would say that such a provision would 
be oppressive unless the standard were a very mode- 
rate one ?—Yes. I have found children more eager 
for schooling after reaching 13 than before; mney 
begin to see ‘the benefit of it then. 

$260. Another provision of the Act of. 1874 is 
that a child should not be employed. more than four 
and a half hours without a rest. Probably you see 
no objection to that ?—-No, . eh eee 


The witnesses withdrew.” 
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Mr. JoserH BERRINGTON examined. 


~ 8261. (Chairman.) What is the office you hold in 
Nottingham ?—I am detective police inspector. 

~ 8262. Have you any special duties with regard to 
nuisances ?—No. ' 

~- 8263. Are you able to give the Commission any 
information as to the working of the Workshops Act 
when it was under the administration of the local 
authority ?—Yes, 9° 9 

8264. Were you specially employed by the corpora- 
tion in the duty of ‘imspecting workshops while the 
Workshops Act was under their supervision ?—I was. 

8265. During what years?—From June 1868 to 
June 1871. 

_ 8266. Were you the sole officer engaged on that 
‘duty ?—I was instructed by the chief constable to 
attend to that duty, but I never went alone. I always 
took an officer with me ; I had a reason for that. 

8267. Were you taken off other duties at the time ? 
—No. 

8268. You did not give your whole time to it ?— 
No. 

8269. Were you at that time able to enforce the 

law at all generally ?—Pretty well. I did it in the 
best way I could. : 

8270. Do you think that you got through anything 
like the whole of the workshops >—The smaller ones. 
I devoted my time chiefly to the small ones, where 
children were employed. : 

8271. Did you visit houses where children were 
employed as members of a famiiy, as well as those 
where they were hired out?—I visited those chiefly 
in which children were hired out, where they were 
engaged by women to work for them. 

8272. Will you tell us how you were able to ascer- 
tain whether the children had worked more than the 

legal number of hours?—I took the children’s own 
‘statement. : 

8273. In many cases, would you get a true state- 
ment ?—Except I could rely on it, I did not take any 
notice of it. I would ask them all. 

_ 8274, For instance, the law allowing them to be 

_ employed only for certain hours at any time between 
-5 in the morning and 9 at night, was not it rather 
difficult to know whether they had worked no more 
‘than their full time ?—I acted upon this principle: I 
silenced the master or mistress to begin with ; I made 
them stand back so that they should not “give the 
“ office” to the children. I asked separately what 
time they came to work in the morning, what time 
they went to dinner, and when they returned; when 
they went to the next meal, and when they returned 
again, and what time they gave over, and their ages. 
’ Thave here the record of the case of a man who was 
twice convicted. In one case he was convicted of 
employing three children under eight years of age all 
day, and he had to pay 12. 9s. 

8275. What business was he in ?—Clipping lace. 
We had a great deal of that sort of thing at that time. 
_ His name was Sporton. In another case he was con- 

victed of employing in the same way 13 others, between 
the ages of 8 and 13. In that case they. stated that 

they went to work at 8 in the morning ; that they 
went to dinner at 1, and came back at 4°30, and that 
they then worked till 8, making eight and a haif hours 
that day. . vee 

8276. That you got from the children ?—Yes ; it 
was not contradicted by the people in all cases where 

_ we had convictions, there was no denial of anything. 
Then there is another case, where there were four em- 
ployed at ages varying from 9 to 11. When I 
questioned those children they stated that they went 
to work at 8 in the morning ; that they went to dioner 
at 1 and returned at 2 ; that: they went to tea at 5, and 
till 8, making 104 hours. 

8277. Without going into the particulars of each 

‘ease, did you have many prosecutions ?—I think we 
‘had about 16. When the carrying out of the Work- 


returned to work again at half-past 5, and remained . 


shop Act was placed in the hands of this “council,” - 


the first steps taken was to serve every person we 


% 


could find in the borough coming under the Act with 
a printed copy of such Act, after which summonses 
followed upon non-compliance with the Act. The 
under-mentioned ‘persons. were convicted, namely; 
7 lace clippers, 4 rope and twine makers, 2 lace 
dressers, 1 paper bag maker, and 1 mantle maker. 

8278. Did you fail in many ?—We failed in one, 
but he paid costs and promised not to offend again ; 
there was no conviction recorded against him, but it 
was not for want of evidence. 

8279. The magistrates were a little disinclined to 
convict, perhaps, at first ?—That may have been so. 
In the course of performing that duty the chief thing 
that came to my notice was the fact of so many chil- 
dren working at times in such small houses, which 
were badly ventilated. When I went in myself I soon 
perceived the want of ventilation. I had to request 
the windows to be thrown open; the room seemed so 
foul and so offensive, That was named to the magis- 
trates in several instances. 

8280. You had no power to require the place to be 
kept in better order in the way of ventilation ?—I 
reported everything I noticed, and the magistrates, in 
several instances, censured the people very strongly, 
and directed them to get better rooms. 

8281. As you went on, did you find less infraction 
of the Act ?—As we went on, and as they knew what 
was going on, they became more careful. One diffi- 
culty I had to contend against was this. There are in 
Nottingham a great many women who employ chil- 
dren ; those women are not very particular as to the 
truth, and they would instruct the children to say 
certain things when we came to question them. I 
found that in several instances, and they have managed 
to keep the door locked, so that we could not get in 
till they had smuggled the children out of the back 
door, and instructed them what to say to us when we 
came up. I began to find a difficulty in that respect. 

8282. Did you find that you had a great advantage 
over them by taking another officer with you ?—Yes; 
they were in the habit of denying the truth of what 
the policeman said, if it was only on his bare word. I 
took an. officer with me as a sort of a safeguard for 
myself. 

8283. Perhaps you were able to stop the children 
being smuggled out at the back door by having an- 
other officer -—We had to adopt means to get at them; 
we knew that they would obstruct us in any way they 
could. ; 

8284. You found it very necessary that you should 
not be single-handed?—Yes; I should not like to do 
it single-handed. 

8285. Did the people resent your interference very 
much ?—Not so much. Of course they did not like 
it; but we told them that it would be better for them 
not to interfere, and they would begin to tell their 
tale to us; but we would have it from the children, 
and we selected those that we thought we could get 
the truth from. 

8286. Would your difficulty have been much less 
if the legal hours of work had been, say five hours a 
day, and if those hours had been within the limits of 
the factory hours, that is to say, 6 and 6 or 7 and 7? 
I now think that if a given hour was fixed for com- 
mencing work and the same for leaving! off, it would 
be a great advantage to the officer in carrying out his 
duties ?—I can hardly answer that. ‘Those women em- 
ploying those children were for the most part women 
of the working class, and I found that they put the 
screw on the children to work them all they could, pre- 
tending that they had got this and that order to do, 
and they would work the children as long as they liked 
except they were interfered with; but I found a falling 
off in that as I went on, They knew that it would 
not be safe, and they would put the lights out, and 
sometimes I have found dark curtains put up to 
deceive us. 

8287. If you went in at half-past 8 at night and 
they told you, “ We have not worked our full time,” 
and the children had learned their lesson so well that 
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you could not make out whether they had been work- 
ing up to that time or not, you would be placed in a 
greater difficulty than if they were only allowed by 
law to work five hours a day, and those hours were 
‘between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 ?—Yes. Here is a case 
where a man was fined 50s.; this man used to put 
dark curtains up. He gave us a great deal of trouble 
before we could catch him. He was a lace clipper. 

§288. Lace clipping is, perhaps, the lightest of the 
trades ihat children are employed in, is it not ?>—Yes, 
small children are employed in that trade. ‘They com- 
mence at it at a very earlyiage. We found rope makers 
employing boys working all day, and I think we had 
them all summoned and convicted. 

8289. As you went on, before the administration of 
the Act was taken from the local authority, did you 
think that you were getting better compliance with 
the Act?—Yes; we were getting the mastery over 


them, I think. I have heard many complaints within 


the last year or two, but it is out of our hands now 


and we refer the complaints now to Mr. Oswald. I / 


have sent complaints in writing to Mr. Oswald. 

8290. (Mr. Braxd.) When you said 8 was the 
limit under the Workshops Act, 9 is the limit for 
young persons and women ?--I had but few com- 
plaints relating to young persons and women; I chiefly 
interfered with children.. I have one conviction here 
of a mantle maker working young ladies after 9. 

8291. (Lord Balfour.) Did not you concern your- 
self with the labour of young persons and women ?— 
Yes; but they were not so easily accessible as the 
others. We should have to get a warrant or magis- 
trate’s order to visit the house. In those: respectable 
shops we had not so easy an access as in the other 
places. , 

8292. (Mr. Brand.) A great many of the workshops 
in Nottingham you did not visit because it was well 
known that they were kept in good order ?—Yes ; we 
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should not interfere with a respectable establishment 
where we knew they were anxious to keep to the law 
except there had been complaints. When they were 
making mourning, for instance, we were obliged to give 
a little latitude. 

8293. Have you any idea of the number of work- 
shops in Nottingham that it would be necessary for 
you, supposing the duty were thrown upon yon, to in- 
spect carefully, deducting those workshops which are 


well known to be properly conducted, and deducting’ 


those in which men only are employed ?—It would 
take some time to estimate that. 

8294. Would they be very numerous ?—They would 
be very numerous; in one street there would be three 
or four little houses, where women would employ from 


six toa dozen children, perhaps some upstairs and 
‘There are some that have a large 


some downstairs. 
shop, and they would employ a score, or more than 
that. 

8295. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
state to the Commission ?—No; I will only say that 
we hear complaints now from time to time about 
young people working more than the legal hours. 

8296. Are those complaints made to the police —? 
Yes, but not so frequently as formerly, and we refer 
them to the factory inspector. 

8297. Do those complaints come from the children 
themselves or from friends ?—From friends, I think. 
Friends who do not like them to work so long; they 
do not like to be seen in it. 

8298. They say it is a shame to see the children 


work so long ?—Yes; if I knew that small children — 


were being employed for too long a time, I should in- 


terfere myself, even stepping out of my own province, — 


but where older people and people who are supposed 


to be able to assist themselves are concerned, we should 


not take so much notice of it under the present system. 


The witness withdrew. 


8299. (Chairman.) You are a framework knitter at 
Mansfield ?—Yes. 

8300. Are you an employer of labour ?—No, or at 
least to a very small extent. 

8301. You work yourself ?—Yes. é 

8302. Have you women or children to help you ?— 
No, only my own family. | 

$303. They do the winding and so forth ?—Yes. 

8304. Would you tell us whether you think the 
Textile Act of 1874 would interfere to your incon- 
venience if it was applied to your trade ?—It would 
J think it 
would benefit us altogether. In our town we are still 
going on under the old system that was in force 40 
years ago; we have no school board; everything is 
similar to what it was when I was a boy. 


8305. Are there not schools, though there is no, 


board ?—Yes, there are schools, and I do not doubt there 


may be sufficient schools to educate the children if the . 


parents would let them go, but there is no compulsion. 

8306. Do you think if we did not have direct,com- 
pulsion we might‘have the indirect compulsion of the 
children not being allowed to work unless they went 
to school ?—I think unless there is compulsion in our 
locality they will never go to school. 

8307. Supposing before they were allowed to go to 
work they were obliged to bring a school certificate ? 
—I think that would be an improvement. We can 
see these agricultural gangs with little boys from six 
years of age going out to work the same as they did 
years gone by; there is no alteration in our neighbour- 
hood in that respect. 


8308. Not since the Agricultural Act passed ?—No, 


there has been no change. 


8309. So; while the law says you may not take a - 


child under eight years of age, and you may not work 
it above half a dozen hours, you see the children going 
into the fields all the same ?—Yes, it is disgraceful to 
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see the little children as I see them going up the 
street. I live in with those agricultural gangs, 

8310. ‘They are regularly going with the gangs at 
six or seven years old, are they ?—Yes, from six to 
eight years or more, till they got bigger and take 
other employment. . 

8311. They are allowed to work in the fields at 8, 
and they may goin gangs at 10?—Yes, but they go 
sooner than that, we have no compulsion whatever ; 
there is no one who complains of what is being, done 
amongst the small boys or girls, and it is only in the 
factories where they are under the Factory Act that 
the law is enforced. 

8312. Speaking for others as well as yourself, you 


do not think it would be oppressive on men earning | 


their livelihood in framework knitting and similar 
occupations if they were not allowed to work children 
before attaining the age of 10?—It would not be 
oppressive at all. 

8318. And if they were not allowed to work them 
above half a day at a time?—I believe that the great 
bulk of the people in Mansfield would be very glad 


a 


; 


t 


to let the children have education if there were such © 


restrictions enforced as would put all on the same 


footing. 

8314. You mean putting them all under the same 
law ?—Yes. 

8315. They think it unfair that the law should 


come down upon some of them, and let the others go 


their own way ?—Yes. 
8316. I am told that you also know something 
about foundries >—Yes. 


8317. Are there foundries in your neighbourhood pit 


—Yes, several, and I do not doubt that there are a 
good many children that go to work there under 13, 
though I should not like to say positively that they do. 
I feel pretty certain that they do. — 

8318. Are women employed in those foundries ?— 
No, but I know that they employ little boys under 
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age to go about the streets gathering horse-dung, 


_ which is used in the moulding trade; the boys go out 


¥ 


. 


at 10 years of age and less than that. 

8319. (Mr. Brand.) There is nothing in the Fac- 
tory Acts to prevent their being employed under 18 in 
foundries ; the law at present says that a boy may go 
at nine years old as a half-timer in a foundry, but 
must not be employed at night under 13 ?—I do not 
think there is a strict adherence to that ; I think the 
boys go all the day. 

8320. The law is not observed there ?—We are 
going on in the same way as we did when I was a 
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boy, notwithstanding the Factory Acts and the Edu- 
cation Act, and everything else ; everything seems to 
be going on as it did except as regards factories. 

8321. Is it your opinion that the law is good but 
that it is not enforced ?—That is it; it is not enforced. 
We have neither school board nor any compulsory 
education. 

8322. Is it your opinion that compulsion would be 
of no effect unless it applied equally to agricultare as 
other labour ?—I do think that compulsion would be 
beneficial throughout the whole of the trades, both 
agricultural and manufacturing. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. T. S. Oswap examined. 


8323. (Chairman.) You are sub-inspector of . fac- 
tories for the Nottingham sub-division ?—Yes. R 

8324. Will you tell the Commission to what extent 
you have been able yet to visit the workshops in your 
district. You say that you have about 4,000 ?—Yes, 


that is a rough astimate. 


_ 8325. That is an approximate estimate ?—Yes. 

8326. To what extent have you been able to visit 
those workshops ?—I have visited the principal ones 
where young labour or female labour is employed. I 
have visited nearly ali the workshops in Nottingham 
itself, but I have not visited those in the hosiery vil- 
lages thoroughly. 

8327. Do you think that you have been in half of 
the workshops in your district ?—Yes, I have been in 
nearly all the workshops where any number of children 
are employed. _ Ree 

8328. You estimate that there are 4,000 workshops, 
are all those workshops in which women and children 
are employed ?—Nearly all. 

8329. Do you think you have been in half of those? 
—Yes, cértainly half. 

8330. But you would not say that you had been in 
three fourths of them?—No, I do not think that I 
haye visited three fourths of them. 

8331. In your opinion, has it been in your power 
to ensure the carrying out of the Workshops Act ?— 
Not as it is at present. I do not think anybody could 
carry it out. 

8332. That is from its inherent defects ?—Yes. 

_ $333. But do you think you can say that-you have 
been able to ascertain to any extent the amount of 
evasion that takes place under it ?—Yes, I think I can 
say that I have ascertained that. 

8334. You say that at present females and young 
persons can be employed from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., and it 
is almost impossible to check the number of hours 
worked ?—Yes, that is impossible, and it would con- 
tinue to be so unless there were a greater number of 
inspectors. i) 

8335. Do you think if the hours of labour in work- 
shops were made similar to those under the Factory 
Act that that would be an improvement on the exist- 
ing state of things ?—The law would be much better 
obeyed then ; directly a.place becomes a factory we 
have it under control. 

8336. It would be much easier to detect evasion if 
they could not work in the evening after factory hours ? 
—Yes, certainly. In those hosiery villages, for in- 
stance, the’ men work any sort of bours. Perhaps for 
the first two or three days a week they do not work at 
all, but wher it is getting on to the end of the week 


_they work day and night, and-they undoubtedly keep 
the children at work. 


8337. How often do you visit Mansfield ?—~I am 
considered to visit the factories twice a year. There 
are not a great many workshops in Mansfield. 

8338. Do you think it is probably true, as the last 
witness stated, that there is a very frequent disregard 
of the law in the workshops in Mansfield ?—There are 
not many workshops in Mansfield unless they are very 


‘small framework knitters who have their own. families 


at work. There are some brickyards, the proprietors 
of which I have had to prosecute in one or two 
instances. : 
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8339. Do you think it is likely, as Mr. Kendall told 
us, that things go on very much as they used to >—He 
spoke as to foundries. ‘There are not many foundries 
in Mansfield. 

8340. He spoke with regard to all kinds of labour 
except factories ?—I should think they do go on very 
much the same as they used to do. 

8341. Is it your opinion that if you were assisted 
by one or two men of the class of Mr. Berrington you 
would be able to keep the people much more obedient 
to the Act ?—Yes; the difficulty would be that the 
better class of warehouses would not like to be inspected 
by the police. 

8342. I am not supposing for a moment that yo 
would delegate your inspection of large factories and 
respectable warehouses to a lower class of men ;. but if 
you were assisted in your labours by intelligent men of 
that class, of your own choosing, do you think you 
would be able to ensure a much greater obedience to 
the Act by the small houses ?—Yes; I think so. I 
think something of that sort would be necessary in a 
district like this where there are so many workshops. 

8343. Have you ever thought how much assistance 
you would require in order to carry out the law 
strictly ?—That would depend on the extent to which 
the Act was extended. 

8344. We will suppose that the Workshops Act was 
abolished, and that the houses which are now subject 
to it were put under the Act of 1867 t—lI think in 
my present district with one assistant I could carry 
it out, 

8345. You think that with one good assistant you 
would be able to carry it out fairly >—I think so. 

8346. Both for the town and the county ?>—For my 
present district. 

8347. Will you tell the Commission how you would 
use such assistant if you had him y—I should employ 
him to visit the smaller places, especially the brick- 
yards, which he could easily go into, and which take 
up a large umount of my time. I have a great many 
small brickyards ; 100 I should think. They are very 
widely apart, and it would take me days to visit them. 
A man of that sort could very well visit them, and he 
would not give any offeuce in those places. 

8348. Could you tell us how many prosecutions. you 
had last year under the Workshops Act ?—I had very 
few. I had 14 altogether under both Acts; 10 of 
them would be under the Workshops Act. 

8349. In fact, do you think that you'were able to 
get at any large per-centage of the evasions of the 
law that were going on ?—Yes ; that is to say, in the 


town of Nottingham and immediately round Notting- 


ham, but, I believe, not in the villages. 

8350. You think it is very likely that in these 
villages, in houses where they take in piecework, they 
work pretty much as they like >—They work the boys 
undoubtedly very long hours. 

8351. Are you often able to pay night visits to the 
workshops in the villages ?—Not often ; I visit the 
workshops in the towns. 

8354. You could not do it, I suppose ?—I could not 
very well doit. I should like to mention that in these 
hosiery villages every house is really a workshop, be- 
cause seaming is done,in every house; that is my 
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greatest) difficulty ; I do, not see how. that is to be 
reached. . . nivid 
8353. The question, is, how can you get at overwork 

where the hosiers are working in their own families ? 
—yYes; it exists in almost every house. If those 
places were counted, the number of workshops would 
be found to be far more than I have mentioned. 

8354..A great many will get: children from outside 
to help the labours of the family ?—I do not think 
that that is done to a large extent; I think the seam- 
ing is generally done by the family itself. 

8355. Seaming is not hard work unless it is con- 
tinued for very long hours ?—No. 

8356. Lace clipping is easy work ?—Lace clipping 
I consider the most objectionable work in the town 


for children; it is not very hard work, certainly, but’ 


the children have to stand to it, and many of the 
places in which that work is carried on are dirty, ill- 
ventilated places, at the tops of the houses. 

8357. One of the crying faults of the Workshops 
Act is in their being no power to enforce fair sanitary 
arrangements ?—That is one great evil in it, The 
clipping as carried on in the warehouses is different 
to that carried on in the houses; that which is carried 
on in houses is most objectionable, especially what is 
called frame clipping, the children cut with scissors 
the ends of the lace, which is stretched on a frame. 

8358. Do you think that any part of the adminis- 
tration of this Act could be again put into the hands 
of the local authorities without causing « conflict of 


- jurisdiction ?—I could hardly say. At the time that 


it was under the local authorities there was a great 


objection raised; everybody objected to being in- 


spected by them, When I visited them they said they 
preferred to be visited by the Government inspector, 
and they did not like the police ; that was the objec- 
tion I often heard raised. Perhaps if they came under 
our control they would not have the same objection. 

8359. (Lord Balfour.) Were you in Nottingham 
at the time that the Workshops Act was administered 
by the local authorities ?—Yes, I was here in 1868, 

8360. Do you think that the dislike was to the 
police, and not to the enforcement of the Act ?—It 
was not so much to the enforcement of the Act. 

8361. You think if you had persons of the same 
class acting under you, who would be Government 
officials, they would not create the opposition which 
the police would?—I think not. The objection of 
people who employ under 50 hands, and who are now 
under the Workshops Act, is that they do not like to 
come under the control of the town council, members 
of which are probably men in their own business. 

8362. That would be removed if the men who 
inspected ‘the workshops were under your control ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

8363. (Chairman.) Have you been able to enforce 
the law in the brickfields ?—Very considerably, but 
it is not well enforced in brickfields, owing to the 
fact that they are nearly all under the Workshops Act. 
All the brickfields in this district are under the Work- 
shops Act, with the exception of Mr. Gripper’s. 

8364. Is there any of that description of iabour 
falling upon children in this district that one used to 
hear of in Leicestershire and elsewhere, that of chil- 
dren carrying the wet clay to the-moulders ?—That 
is not done here to the same extent as there. 

8365. You never saw a child carrying clay on its 
head or in its arms?—No; I have seen it done in 
Leicestershire. I have prosecuted there. I think 
the labour in brickfields is considerably reduced.’ 

8366. Are you pretty well acquainted with the 
brickfield industry ?—Only in this district. 

8367, Is it.your opinion that the brickfield occupier 
could be compelled to make the pug mill deliver the 
clay on the table ?—I have asked the brickfield people 
respecting that, and they say it depends a great deal 
upon the quality of the clay. 

8368. You have not considered whether machinery 
could be introduced, to do away with that kind of 
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labour.?—No ; they are introducing machinery almost’ 
universally in the making of bricks. i 

8369. Making is one thing and the bringing of the 
clay is another ; if the delivery of the clay on the table 
were done by machinery, it would get rid of a great 
deal of juvenile labour at once, the heaviest half of it ? - 
—yYes. The only labour the boys seem to have here 
is carrying the bricks from the man who makes them. 
I see them engaged in no other labour.» 

8370. Do you know whether the result of the Act 
of 1871 has been to deprive’ the brickfields of female 
labour ?—Not in this district to any extent. 

_ 8371. They never employed females much in this 
district ?—They never employ them much. I do not 
think, I have seen more than a dozen girls at work. 
There is one difficulty in the brickyards that the occu- 
pier is never the actual‘man who employs the) children, 
and frequently he does not live perhaps in the same 
town or district ; we have no power over ‘the actual 
employer. 

8372. The actual-employer is probably the moulder ? 
—A contractor. In this district the work is taken by 
a man who makes the bricks, and his employer simply 
sells them. 

8373. The employer may not be on the spot at all 
and may see nothing of the children employed ?—Cer- 
tainly not; frequently he isa clergyman. The other 
day the Duke of Sutherland was summoned because 
he was the only liable occupier. — 

8374. A better definition of the word occupier is 
wanted ?—I think these men ought to be made re- 
sponsible to their employers in the same way as under 
the Factory Act the blame can be thrown on to the 
actual infringer. 

8375. Do you think it would work well that the 
certificate should be permanently retained by the em- 
ployer while the child remained in his service, it being 
passed on to the next employer when the child changes 
its employment ?—Yes, I think so; it would throw 
more trouble on to the employer. 

8376. How would it throw more trouble on to the 
employer if he had nothing to do but to keep the 
certificate during the time the child was in his employ- 
ment ?—A man employing a great number of children 
would have a great deal of trouble if they frequently 
changed. . < 

8377. But it would be much less trouble to him 
than if he had to have the child examined every 
time ?>—Yes, I think so. I think it is a very good 
suggestion. ; . 

8378. You have made it yourself ?—Yes. 

8379. You think the surgical or medical ‘certificate 
could be dispensed ‘with except as to physical fitness 
on first beginning labour >—Yes, I think so, certainly. 
I think a certificate should be given always in the ease 
of a child beginning to work before the age of 13. 

8380. You think it would be sufficient if the child 
were examined on its first being employed ?—Yes. 

8381. But you would insist upon a certificate of 
‘pirth in all cases?—Yes, that is the great thing we want. 

8382. (Lord Balfour.) Do you think there would 
be any advantage in giving the certifying surgecn 
increased power as regards the sanitary condition of 
factories and workshops ?—No, I am not very much 
in favour of that. 

8383. You think that anything requiring to be done 
in that way could be done by the factory inspector ? 
—Yes. 

8384. Do. you know whether there exist in your 
district such things as seaming schools, or anything 
of that sort ?—No, we have nothing of that sort; 
there are'a great many adventure schools. 

8385. They do not: teach industries; the children 
do not work for wages in any way in them ?—No; I ' 
have not met with a single case of that sort. We have 
a great difficulty with regard to school aceommoda- 
tion; I have not been able to enforce the A&ét in those 
hosiery villages owing to the fact of there being no 
schools,’ 3 7K 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mins, Harrier Forp examined. 


8386. (Chairman.) What trade are you engaged 
in ?—Mending lace for Mr. Sylvester. 

8387. Do you employ women ?>—I am an overlooker 
in Mr, Sylvester’s factory. 

8388, Is there any point you would like to, bring 
before the Commission ?—I think married women 
should be left alone to act for themselves. I think if 
a@ woman is a thoughtful wife and mother she will 
know how best to arrange. 

8389. Suppose she is not thoughtful,?—I do not 
think laws will make her so if she is not, I myself 
have been left a widow seven years. I was left with 
seven children. I was very ill for four months after 
my husband’s death. I was too ill to seek for work, 
and the first thing that presented itself was a situation 
in Mr. Sylvester’s employ. I found it was the best 
thing I could have done, because the change did me 
good. ‘Then when I had a girl old enough to go to 

“work I went home to my little ones ; but my health 
“was not so good at home as out. Since I have been 

out I feel a different woman altogether, I believe 
a married woman that goes out to work has more spirit 
and energy than one that always stays at home; and 
“when she does return, and she has no lace work to do 
at home, she can devote her time to her house and 
family. 


8390. Do the women take work from a good many 
of the factories to do at home ?—Sometimes. It is 
left to their own option. If a woman has got a family 
to see to she would not do that. 

8391. You said she had no lace work todo at home, 
but yery often she has work to do at home ?—Yes, at 
busy times they would take a little home. 

8392. What restrictions do you refer to ; have you 
heard that there are any restrictions proposed to be 
imposed upon married women ?—I have heard that it 
has been proposed that women ought only to go to 
work half-time. i . 


8393. You do not object to the principle of the 


factory laws as they are ?—No, I think they are very 


good as they are. 
8394. What hours do you work in Mr. Sylvester’s ? 


‘—The time is from 8 to 7, but when we are busy we 


work from 8 to 8, and to 1 on Saturdays and some- 


“times 2. : 


8395. Do those hours suit you ?—Yes. 

8396. It would not be convenient. for you if you 
were only allowed to work four and a half hours at a 
time ?—No. 

8397. Because it suits your 


people to breakfast 
before they come to work ?—Yes,, . 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Wednesday next at Manchester, 12 o’clock. 
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Mr. Wittiam’ Browntow, Mr. Wittiam TAytor, and Mr. Ropert WHITTLE examined. 


8398. (Chairman, to Mr. Brownlow.) You are 
operative bleachers and dyers at Bolton, are you not ? 
—Yes. 

8399. I understand you represent the association 
or a trades union ?—Yes, we are members of a union, 
and we are a deputation representing the Bleachers 
and Dyers Association. © 

8400. Are you understood on this occasion to, re- 
present their opinions ?— Yes, and. of the females 
employed in bleach works as well. We are the only 
organised body, and as such, of course, we have taken 
this thing in hand to represent the women and the 
children. Fy 

8401. Are you in possession of the opinions of the 
women ?—Yes. . 

8402. Will you tell the Commission about. what 
number of persons are included in your union ?— 
About 1,560, it may be 1,600. Bolton is the centre 
of the bleaching trade, and we comprise the districts 
around Bolton, including Stockport, Bury, Rochdale, 
Ramsbottom, and the villages of Horwich and Chorley. 

8403. Will you tell us what proportion of children 
and young persons are employed in the bleaching trade 

‘in your district ; for instance, take the work in which 
you yourself are engaged, what would be about the 
numbers of male adults, women, and young persons ? 
—TI should think on the whole there are about an 
équal number of women and young persons to adults, 
if not more. wee 

8404. Do you employ children below the age of 
13 ?—There are very few instances in which that is 
done to our knowledge. 

8405. You employ very few half-timers ?—Very 
few; I think the general tendency is to discourage it 
amongst us. 


8406, In the trade at and about Bolton is much of 
the work done in the open air >—None whatever. 

8407. It is done as it is in Scotland, in rooms ?— 
Yes, altogether in rooms; the bleaching processes are 
now done more by chemical appliances rather than in 
the open air. The open air system used to be in vogue 
I believe ; but it is altogether done away with in 
Bolton. 

8408. Is not much of it done in rooms at a high 
rate of temperature ?— A very high temperature, 


especially in the drying departments, and also-in the 


mangling place where there, are steam pipes in the 
room independently of the heat generated by.the fric- 
tion of the machinery and also from the drying tins 
that there are in some rooms. ‘Those steam pipes are 
very hot indeed; and then in the stoye:of course, lads 
of 13 or 14 and so on have to work amongst the steam 
pipes. 

8409. Can you tell us what, temperature is common 
in those hottest rooms, would it be; above 80. degrees, ? 
—Yes; up to 120 in the clamping department, and in 
the stoves. In the clamping department the men have 
to undress altogether very often,.and work in that 
state. 

8410. But the women are not employed, are they, in 
that department ?—No;, but the lads are. 

8411. In the drying rooms ?—The lads are \in the 
drying rooms and the clamping department also. ; 


8412. In those very hot rooms, J suppose, the women : 


have to work with very light clothing ?>—The drying 
and the clamping rooms are the hottest rooms, and the 
women have no need ever to go into those rooms much ; 
but in the mangling place the women stitch the ends, 
what we call whipping the ends, keeping them tight. 
It is very hot very often in there, Besides that there 
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is very great inconvenience from the dense steam. 
There is continual steam, so that they can hardly see 
one another. 

8413. In the drying rooms are there flues running 
along the floor in your works ?—Steam pipes, and in 
some cases flues. 

8414. Then the material is unrolled and stretched 
over those pipes to be exposed to the heat ?—Yes. 

8415. Are the goods in the Bolton Bleach Works 
what you call a heavy or a light class of goods. 

(Mr. Taylor.) There is every description, both light 
and heavy. 

8416. (To Mr. Brownlow.) To what extent are the 
modifications under the Act of 1870, which are allowed 
to your trade, taken advantage of ?—I do not believe 
there is any advantage taken. There was never any 
necessity, and there does not seem to be any advantage 
taken in any shape. Those permanent modifications 
were introduced at the request more or less, I believe, 
of the bleachers in Scotland, We have also the Turkey 
red dye works, and we are allied to the print works 
as well, and it was thought there were some processes 
of printing which necessitated those modifications, but 
as we have not had any communication with any 
printers we cannot say how far it would apply to 
them, but.it does not apply to us in any degree what- 
ever. 

8417. Have you dyeing in your district. as well as 
bleaching ?—Yes; in some few places. 

8418. Is there any Turkey red dyeing ?—No; there 
is no Turkey red dyeing in our district. . 

8419. You come within the hours of 6 and 6, do you 
not ?— Yes. 

8420. And you have no trade exigencies that require 
working overtime ?— None whatever. 

8421. At present your hours are 10} hours on five 
days; do you work those full hours ?—Yes ; providing 
we have work. We have piece-work, that is the 
general system, and of course, if we have work, we 
continue to do it till that time has expired; but if we 
have not work we give over. 

8422. But generally speaking you work the full 
hours ?— Yes. ; 

8423. What is the view of your trade as to the 
question of shortening the hours according to the Act 
of 1874 ?—We view the matter in this light. We 
contend that young women employed in the bleach 
works have more laborious and exhaustive work than 
they have in factories on the whole ; more incessant 
physical labour is required from them than is required 
from a weaver, for instance. She may have many 
minutes to stand, and watch her work and so on, but 
a hooker in the hooking room has no such privilege as 
that. She is continually in motion all day; she is 
stooping every minute, and we calculate that she hooks, 
say, 250 of 40 yards a day ; and what with the passage 
backward and forwards hooking the plaits, and having 
to pull the plaits and so keep bending incessantly, and 
then carrying her piece sometimes from 9 lbs. up to 


“20 lbs. to a table some distance off, and then fetching ° 
‘her piece from the pulling off frame, she is incessantly 
at work during the day. It is not even so much so in ° 


factories. Then also, very many of our rooms are 
very fadly ventilated indeed. The old print works 
transformed into the bleach works, as a rule, are very 
low. I have seen several where I could touch the 
ceiling with my hand, and they are very exhausting 
in that respect. 

8424. You think that from the nature of the pro- 
cess, the unhealthy temperature of the rooms, and the 
fatiguing character of the work, there is no reason 
why the hours should not be shortened as in textile 
factories, but, on the contrary, you think that they 
ought to be diminished ?—Yes. 

8425. ‘Iunderstand from you that the regular system 
is by piece-work ?—Yes. 

8426. Therefore there would be, probably, a reduc- 
tion of the earnings by the workpeople, apart from 
any loss by the employers ?—Yes, there would, apart 
from any loss by the employers. 

8427. But that loss the workpeople on their part 


‘sketch (producing a drawing). 
‘about a yard apart ; the girls’ hands and arms are con- 
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are generally willing to bear for the sake of their 
general interest and the benefit of their health ?— 
Yes. 

8428. And you can assure the Commission that 
that is the general feeling of the workpeople whom 


you represent ?—Yes, we do assure the Commission 


so. We have purposely prepared ourselves to speak 


in that respect; that is to say, we have been round to 


ask at the various bleach works. 

8429, And was there any meeting of the people in 
the various bleach works to discuss the point ?—Yes ; 
‘what we call shop meetings. 

8430. Do you think there was a difference of 
opinion, or was there a practical unanimity ?—There 
was a practical unanimity. These are the hooks (pro- 
ducing the same). ‘There is also a strain upon their 
nerves continually. ..Those hooks are sometimes 
changed from the different distances. This is a rough 
They are placed 


stantly at work all the day through together with this 
bending, which I have spoken of. They have to be 
constantly exercising care in order to avoid putting 
their fingers on the hooks instead of the cloth. They 
have to take very slight hold to hook it on to the sel- 
vage; and many a time they have to change the posi- 
tion of their hooks. There is a cross bar on the 
frame (pointing out the same) that they can slide; 
and they can either put them near together or further 
apart. Supposing that there are 36 inches upon which 
they have been hooking for an hour or two, with the 
hooks at that distance, then the next class of goods 
that they start with, the hooks may be required to be 
placed 45 inches apart. That necessitates a longer 
stride, and a fresh operation of reaching for the arm. 
And there is great liability when the hooks have been 
put further asunder for them to make a mistake and 
put their fingers on the hooks, which is by no means 
uncommon. bee : 

8431. In addition to the exertion which is required, 
great quickness is necessary ?—Yes. , 

8432. Are any of you ‘acquainted with the drying 
in the lace factories?—No. I may say that our batches 
that we knock about would be 16 or 18 score Ibs. 
generally. 

8433. But I thought that the habits of your trade 
were, that not more than four and a half hours at 
a time should be worked without a rest ?—Yes, I 
believe it is that now. We commence at 6 and we work 
till half-past 8 usually. Of course there may be a 
few exceptions, but we work till half-past 8, then 
we have half an hour for breakfast, we commence 
working again at 9, work until half-past 12, then we 
have an hour for dinner and then work four and a 
half hours from half-past 1 to 6. 

8434. (To Mr. Taylor.) Have you any thing to 
add which has not been mentioned by Mr. Brownlow ? 
—With regard to hooking it necessitates great exact- 
ness on the part of females, and then as has been 
said there is a strain upon the nerves, and great 
attention required in placing the cloth very near to 
the selvage, upon the fine points of the hooks. They 
have to examine every fold to see that there is no 
flaws, or stains, or damages in it. In case there is 
a damage or a stain they have to take and put a 
piece of rag in, to indicate it, or to hook the fold out 
a little in the corner. 

8435. We may take it generally from you that 
the process is laborious, and requires great attention ? 
—Yes. 

8486. (To Mr. Brownlow.) What other observations 
do you wish to make ?—Then there is this matter 
of the lads which we want to point out, great hardship 
they undergo in the bleach works in the wet croft, 
as we callit. There is the winch machinery going 
over their heads, and running in bands over them. 
The pieces are plaited down into the kier with water and 
chemicals., Those lads have to stand upon the brink 
of the kier, and it necessitates very great care, else 
they will plunge themselves in., We have had very 
many accidents from ‘that cause ; about a year ago 
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there was one boy found at the bottom of a kier with 
the plaits on the top of him. 

8437. What do you wish to say with regard to the 
young persons employed in that trade ?>—We wish to 
say that they have to stand in wet clothes all the day, 
especially in the winter time, when they take the cloth 
out of the kiers red hot, as we may say, and they pass 
it through the cold water. The lad has to catch hold 
of it, and to plait down in this way over hand (de- 
scribing the process). He has to stand on a small 
ledge 6 inches wide. ‘This cloth is very cold, especially 
in the winter, and at the same time that the water is 
pouring on the eloth, and at the same time very likely 
the weather is anyways dense, the place is full of 
steam. } 

8438. Is your object in stating that to show that 
the age should be raised for young persons ?—We are 
in favour of the clause in the present Factory Act of 
1874. 

8439. Would you approve of boys being allowed to 
count as 14 if at 13 they could pass a standard of 
education ?>—Yes ; we approve of that. The reason 
why we have brought in those lads in bleach works 
is as an argument for shortening the hours for them; 
that is my argument. 

8440. Is the labour of the men regulated by that of 
the women and boys ?—Not altogether. The women 
and boys have since 1860 given over at 6, but the 
men have almost always worked till 8 and 9, but 


_ recently we have begun a little to regulate our time 


by 8. Of course we have done it by requisition. We 
memorialised our employers, asking them grant us 
that favour, and it was granted. 

8441. Have you any system of arbitration in case 
of difference with the employers ?—No ; we have had 
no differences of any great moment in our trade. 

8442. (O’Conor Don.) Do the men ever do any 
part of this work of hooking, or is it exclusively 
women’s work ?—HIt is exclusively women’s work. 
There are lads that do it sometimes, but that is only 
while they are waiting till they are big enough to be 
put to some other job. 

(Mr. Whittle.) As a rule, girls do the hooking. 
There are some places where boys do it. I myself 


‘once did it, but generally they are girls. 


8443. Are the women paid by the quantity that 


they do in the day ?—Yes, 


8444, If they felt tired at any time or exhausted, 
might ‘they not cease from going on ?—No, they each 
have to take an equal number of pieces to do. If one 
of them begins to lag a little, and not be working as 
she ought to do, if she is going behind, she will have 
to stop all night to make up for the share that she did 
not do during the day, if it was allowed. 

8445. Are the women then obliged to do a certain 
amount of work in a day by their employers ?—No, 
not any particular specified quantity ; but when work 
is brisk, they are kept on the stretch at full speed all 


' day, they are hooking one against another. 


8446, Why are they kept on at full stretch, whereas 


‘they are paid by the piece, and if they do not do a 


great deal they do not receive a great deal of wages, 
if they do a great deal they receive more ; is it not all 
in their own hands to do little or much just as suits 
their convenience ?— No, if the work is ready for 
them they have to go into it and work on with it. 
ometimes when the work is rather slacker, or there 
is not much of it we do not push them. 
8447. Are we to understand that a certain amount 
of work is given to a woman, and she is told she must 


do it in the day, or is she left to do as much work as 


she wishes herself >—As much as she can. 

8448. As much as she wishes?—She has to do 
more than she wishes many times. In the bleaching 
business there are three hookers to one maker up. 
The next process after hooking is folding the pieces 
together, and those three hookers have to take an 
equal share of the hooking. If one is working at or- 
dinary speed doing a fair day’s work, and the other 


begins to lag, of course she would receive the same 


amount of wages as ¢he others, but then she would be 
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looked upon as idle. 
keeping up. 

_ 8449. Then the compulsion in the way of working 
is put by one woman upon the other, the one woman 
makes the other woman keep up with her?—Not 
altogether so. They all have to work: of course. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) The foreman over the room does all 
that by piece-work. Our idea is that because we have 
piece-work we have to work all the harder simply be- 
cause we are free to do it, and it is for the interest of 
the employer that we should do it piece-work, because 
we pitch into it as we say in Lancashire, and also the 
foreman over each set says to them if they do not 
they will very soon have to go home out of the way, 
and someone else will have to come in their place. 

8450. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Am I to understand that 


They all take a pleasure in 


in this work the women work in parties of three ?— 


Yes. 

8451. And that one bad one takes away from the 
earnings of the other two, if one out of the three is 
behind hand in her work, or is a bad workwoman, she 


takes away from the earnings of the other two, and 


therefore they do their best to keep her up to her 
work ?—Yes, 

(Mr. Brownlow.) They are paid in gangs. There 
isa making up room with four makers up and 12 
hookers ; they are all set on a piece together, and the 
hookers are kept continually at it during the working 
hours, and the makers up too. 

(Mr. Taylor). There are generally two hookers to 
one maker up, and in some cases three. 

8452. (Mr. Knowles.) The question was. if one 
woman does not keep up to her work does she lessen 
the wages of the other two? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) No, she increases the work of 
the other two, so that it is tantamount to that. If she 
does not keep up the others of course have to do, the 
work. 

8453. (O’ Conor Don.) Do they never work singly 
but always in gangs ?—We are paid in gangs, and we 
work piece-work in gangs. We work at so much per 
100 pieces. 

8454. A piece is made up by three or four men 
and two women ?—The pieces are made up by men, 
and the women are hookers for those men. 

8455. But the. women I understand are paid piece- 
work also >—Yes. i 

8456. Are they not paid for the number of pieces 
that they hook ?—Yes. 

8457. Is each woman paid.singly for the number 
of pieces that’ she hooks ?—No, altogether. If one 
woman does not do her share of work she would 
either have to be bagged, that is sent off, or the other 
women would have to do it for her. 

8458. Do you consider that this work is therefore 
more continuous than the work of attending a machine 
in a factory ?—Yes, it is not a machine ; they are the 
machines themselves. 

8459. Are there no machines employed in the hook- 
ing rooms ?—Yes, there are some bleach works where 
they have hooking machines, one or two, I believe, 
but in the great majority of places all the hooking is 
done by women. 

8460. You have told us that sometimes the heat 
where the men work is 120 degrees ; could you state 
what is the greatest heat in the rooms where the 
women work ?—-We have a case in point which I may 
mention. A letter from one of our district secretaries 
states, at Mr. Baylis’s, at Radcliffe, the place where 


many of them are employed is. comparatively small, 


and filled with machinery ; with that the process of 
drying is with tins, and they are in close proximity 
to them and the heat is really oppressive. I do not 
know the exact degree of heat. In the case of females 
employed in stitching in the grey place, they are ex- 
posed to offensive smells and very considerable heat 
in consequence of running the cloth over red hot 
plates singing the cloth, and the smell is very offensive, 
being something like burning cotton. In one room 
in the commencement of the process of bleaching 
they singe one side of the piece. The women are in 
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the game toom, or if Rot” iT the? dam! rSokd Ehere “ts 
just a doorway, between, and there they. stitch, the 
cloth as it goes over the hot ‘plates. m 

8461. Are women employed in ‘stitching | oth 3 ?— 
Yes, preparatory to its going over, the hot plate; I 
should think in those very low rooms, the heat, would 
be 90 degrees or 100 degrees, all the day through where 
the women are employed in the hooking rooms, 

8462. Do you know of any instances of this, ‘haying 
had. a, bad effect upon the health of. the women ?—I 
cannot’ say positively... ,, 

8463.. Are the women who. are e employed in, “this 
trade more unhealthy than. the women. of the same 
class who are employed in other trades ?-—No, I cannot 
say that. 

8464. You have stated that you represent press a 


- certain association ; had youa meeting of your associa- 


tion before you came; to, give evidence here ?—Yes. 


8465. And where you deputed. by the meeting to 
represent: the views of the.association ?— Yes. 


No. 

8467. I suppose no women belong to voile associa- 
tion ?—No, not'to the association.’ We have had shop 
meetings at our’ works where the women have: been 
present. 

8468. Was it a large meeting from my you were 
deputed ?—There were about 50 there. « We have also 
had ‘a representative meeting of the delegates from the 
various districts upon the same’ questions. and we were 
authorized then to point out another thing, and that is 
the very evil effects in a sanitary point of view that 
bleach works have to suffer under with the sludge.’ The 
sewage runs into our lodges. We have store lodges.and 
we have spring water’ lodges to wash the cloth with, 
but from what we call the store lodge to drive the 
water-wheel with there is a very offensive smell, which 
permeates through “all the rooms’ all the summer 
through. In fact that is so especially i in those bleach 
works just outside our towns. 

8469. Is that universally the case with regard to all 
bleach works ?—It is almost universal. I could name 
eight or nine in Bolton. But they all suffer from it on 
the outskirts of the town. 

8470. Can you suggest any remedy for that P—I 
cannot. There is the Commission on the pollution of 
rivers that, I suppose, will have to deal with it. The 


_ Sewage washes itself into our lodges, and lies there all 


night, and in the morning you may see it fermenting 
up, as it were, on the top of the lodge, and our rooms are 
quite full of the smell. We have to get chloride of lime 
and sprinkle it on our floors as well as possible to kill 
the smell very often. 

8471. (Chairman.) I suppose you state this last 
point on two grounds; first, as a reason why the 
occupation should not be for too long hours, and 
secondly, if possible, better sanitary measures should 
be enforced ?>—Yes, and also I was requested as the 
representative of the meeting of delegates from all the 
districts to point this out. 


8472. (O Conor Don.) You have said that there. 


were seven or eight places in which ‘this is specially 
bad, would you have any objection to name where they 
are ?—I can name them. Burndens, Raikes, Great 
Lever, Meetings, and Slaters. I cannot enumerate any 
more just now in our district. The people “ei Mount 
Sion complain very strongly indeed. 

8473. What wages per week do the women earn 
generally in this trade ?—They vary considerably. We 
have a rate and we all workin gangs as I have pointed 
out. The women are, rated at Is. 4d. or at 1s. 6d. a 
day ; being piece-work the men are rated at, say, 3s., 
and the woman at 1s. 6d.. The quantity of work when 
it is done is divided and sub-divided according to the 

rating of the various persons. We say sometimes when 
we have a-very good fortnight we have made 24 days a 
fortnight, which is double time, although we have not 
made any more hours, so that if we made 24 days, and 
a woman is rated at Is. 6d. a day, she would get 3s. a 
day in that way. 


8466. Were there any women at that meeting: P—- 
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8474. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think she could'get | 
more wages under the Act of 1874?—I do not think 
she could ‘get more as arule. I am simply ilustrating 
the mode of payment. | 


8475. (O’ Conor Don.) ‘F understand you to say aii 


answer to the chairman that you apprehend that the 
earnings of the women would be diminished by rée- 
duéing the number of hours, because they are working 
now as hard as they can within the 103 hours ¢ ss 
Yes. 


- 


(Mr. Taylor. ) One special reason why we sued 
this request to the Commission is the fact that’ in: many 


—~ 


families some of the young persons are employed in — 


bleach works, and’ other members of the family are 
employed in mills, and a disparity then exists. I 
called their special attention to it, and they have made 
it a point of requesting that something should be ‘done 


in this matter, and they have recently asked if the — 


executive of the Bleachers Association was. taking it 
up, and looking after their interests in this matter. 

8476. The women have done that ?—Yes. ~ ou 

8477. Have they done so in any formal way ?PNo! 
We have representatives in the association working 
in various works, and we have mentioned it to’them, 
and they have mentioned it to the executive at their 
‘various meetings. 


8478. But the women have not in any ova way | 


brought it under the notice of your association, either 
by a meeting of the women or anything of that sort P 
—No ; only at the works we converse about the matter 
at the works, 

8479. (Mr. Knowles.) I suppose it creates incont 
venience in the households some coming to their’ meals 
at one time and some at another ?—Yes. 

8480. (O’Conor Don.) Do they come at different 
hours to their meals ? 

(Mr, Brownlow.) There was one of our biBore 
illustrated his own case. 
in a bleach works; he has a brother who works 
at a mill, and two brothers working in a foundry. 
The two brothers in the foundry give over at 5 o’clock, 
the brother in the mill at half-past 5, and the sister at 
the bleach works at 6. 

8481. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you any women in 
your association ?—No; none but men, from 17 years 
of age ; no females. 

8482, With reference to bleaching in Scotland, I 
understood you to say that English bleaching was 
very much like Seotch ?—Very much unlike, except 
that it was done more, as T have heard, in a hot room, 
and not in the open air. 

8483. Do you know anything about the Scoteh 
bleaching ?—No; I do not, except from what TI have 
read from time to time that ours is much heavier; 
ours are heavy calicoes, heavily stiffened, and we want 
a tremendous heat to dry them. 

8484. But you have no women who go bare legged, 
as has been described in Scotland ?—No. 


8485. Are the women more lightly clothed in any — 


of the rooms in the English bleach works than ordi- 
narily >—No, they are ordinarily clothed. ee 

8486. They have no specially light dress or any~ 
thing of that sort?—No; the sleeves are rolled ‘up 
and the arm is bare. They g generally have no sleeves 


to their dress, or they are made short so as to give 


plenty of freedom to the arm. 

8487. Do you know whether a patent stove has 
been introduced into the English bleach works ?— 
Yes ; but that has been at Meetings’ bleach works. 

8488. Is it any improvement on the old stove ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) I do not know. It seems to be well 
adapted to a certain class of work that is largely: done 
there, that is Horrocks’s. 

8489. Is the room quite as hot?—No; I do ‘not 
think it is quite so hot. 

8490. Do you think that the atmosphere is better 
where the patent stove is used ?—Yeg ; I think it is. 

8491. Do the women work in that room ?—No; 
is a process that occupies men and boys only. 

8492. Are the boys at the work in it ?—Yes. 

8493. In the case of the boy that you referred to 


He has a sister who works — 
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as being found at the bottom of the kier, was it sup- 
posed that he tumbled in»after the cloth wasin? 
(Mr. Brownlow.) It. is supposed that. he tumbled 
in when the liquor was boiling at the bottom, when 
they were going to put the cloth in, and they plaited 
the cloth down on top of him. The kier full of cloth 
was put on to him and he was only found when it was 
lifted off. ne arcades 

8494. Is no protection applied to the kiers to pre- 

vent the boys tumbling into them ?—No, I do not 
see that there is. ‘They have to stand on the edges 
of the kier. Sometimes a piece of cloth catches, on 
the winch. And we have had occasions where the 
piece has chopped him up and taken him round the 
winch and killed him in that way. We have had 
very cruel accidents in our wet crofts with the, boys 
from time to time. 

_ 8495. As regards the hooking rooms what age are 

the girls that are employed there chiefly ?—Their 

ages vary; I should say about 14 to 15. Sometimes 
they are employed at 13. There are some just, passed 
~ for full time. 

8496. Can the girls manage their hooking at 13 ? 

—They can manage it, but the bigger ones do not 
take their share with them as arule. They are rated 
at less. 
_ 8497. But if three women are working ina gang 
as you have described and it depends upon the three, 
the whole amount. of work is certainly done, and one 
of 13 years of age has to be employed to work with 
the three, but they cannot.do the same amount of 
work? .:- 

(Mr. Whitile.) A girl of 13 cannot, take her share 
with the others; they scavenge for the others; they 
carry their cloth round to them. 

8498. Do they hook at 13 ?—No; only occasion- 

- ally; if one of the regular women was ill perhaps they 
would put this girl of 13 to the learning. She could 
not possibly take her share with the women. 

(ar. Brownlow.) It is not imperative that this girl 
of 13 should hook as much as one of 16. They are 
not as it were chained together, because this girl at 
13 would be rated at less money no doubt, 2d. or 4d. 
a day less. 

, 8499, Is it imperative that any woman should hook 
as much as she possibly can ?—Yes, it is imperative 
through the foreman and through each other. 
~ 8500, Are they compelled, to be so closely at it as 
they are at a machine in a cotton mill ?—Yes. __, 
~ 8501. But there is no machinery to attend. to ?— 
They have the machinery to follow, they have the 
pulling off frame to follow, and. they keep driving 
them on, ate 

8502. It is simply done by driving ?—It is the busi- 
ness of the foreman to see that the work is done ; the 
employer expects it, and of course it is his business to 
see that they hook it, and he attends to it in that 
direction. ; i : 

8503. You have stated that at most works you have 
held shop meetings to ascertain the feelings of the 

--werkpeople, could you name any works where you 
have held meetings ?—I could name those that I am 
personally acquainted with, Burnley and ‘Raikes. Of 
course the other representatives have brought state- 
ments from their places as to what has been done and 
said... | veh at doing gute Aagh 

(Mr. Whittle.) I have very often heard the remark 

easually made by our hookers that they ought to par- 

ticipate in the benefits of the present’ Act, . 

8504, Do you think that the general opinion of the 

hands is that they are anxious to. be left alone and 

continue as they are?—I am quite sure that the hook- 
ing itself is more laborious labour than that of attend- 
ing machinery. _ 

8505. (Chairman.), Could you furnish the Commis- 
sion with a list of the places at which shop meetings 

were held and decided in favour of a change. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) Not.at present. 

_ 8506. I mean in the course of a few days yehile we 

_are Sitting in Manchester, with the dates at which the 

meetings were held ?—Yes, we will do so. 


’ 
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8507. (Mr. Knowles.) With regard to, the singeing 
which you have deseribed, do they, have, boys working 
in those rooms ?—Yes, a boy pulls them off the rack. 
_ 8608. The singeing is not done at all bleach works, 
is it ?—I think it is in all the shirting works, there is 
no necessity to do jacconets in that way. 

8509, In speaking of those rooms that you describe 
as very hot and unwholesome, does that point to most 
bleach works, or’ is it only the exception P—I should 
think it is the rule rather than the exception. 

8510. Such, for instance as Mr.. Sykes’s bleach- 
works ?—No, we have a statement to make as regards 
Mr. Sykes’s works. Itis a model place and it is noted 
by us allas being on the best principle in every respect, 
and also there is less competition in the trade round 
Stockport for the employment of women than there is 
in Bolton, and, he has a very fine staff of females work- 
ing there indeed. At Mr, Sykes’s there are about 90 
persons in the making up room alone, and we ourselves 
were under the necessity of having anew banner, (I 
may just illustrate the matter in this way,) we got 
Mr. Sykes to consent to an artist to go through his 
place to take designs to put on the banner, knowing it 
was a model works; for we have 21 places round 
Bolton, and I will be bound to say there is not any- 
thing equal to Mr. Sykes’s. 

8511. Take the Dunscar works; are they unhealthy ? 
—I am not acquainted:with them. 

(Mr.. Taylor.) Some of the rooms are rather low 
there; but. on the;whole I should think it is a very 
excellent place... 

8512. What sort of works are Wallsuch’s ? 

(Mr. Whittle.) I worked there 11 years; it is not 
very well ventilated; itis just an ordinary height. 

85138. (Sir C. Du Cane.) L understand, that you do 
not come here to object, to the employment of women 
in bleaching, but only with a view to shortening their 
hours of work ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) That is all. 

8514. Do you consider ‘that the employment of 
women in this industry is absolutely necessary ?—I 
cannot see that they could be! dispensed with. 

8515. More especially in this hooking business ?— 
Yes, and the stitching as well. ; . 

8516. Is hooking and. stitching the principal work 
in which women are employed in the bleaching trade ? 
—They are employed in other work; for instance in 
what we call pulling up; that is very laborious work, 
but stitching is the principal. 

8517. Is there any risk of accident to a person in 
hooking’ or ; stitching, provided. the attention of the 
woman. is not called off No; with the exception of 
the wear of the hands through the cloth going through 
and pricking. the fingers on the hooks; that is all. 

8518, Unless. the attention is kept constantly, on 
the stretch, there would'be an accident to the worker ? 
— It. would not be done perfectly. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) There would be no 
dents. ' 

8519. Who arranges those sets of three in which the 
women work ; how are they told off ;, is it. all settled 
by the foreman ? 

(Mr... Taylor.). Yes; and. it is the custom for one 
maker-up to have two or three hookers, and they have 
to work at it and keep them going making the cloth up. 
The foreman, as a rule, goes in. and, he states, the 
amount of work that\he wishes to be got off by a 
certain time, and in that way they are urged on, to get 
it finished, so that it may be duly delivered; and the 
foreman, is specially appointed to see that,the work is 
executed, and executed. in a workmanlike manner. 

8520. Have you formed any estimate in your own 
minds as to what extent your wages, and those whom 
you represent, would. be lessened by the shortening of 
the hours ?2) {j5.:: 

(Mr. Faylor.).We have not taken that point into 
deliberate consideration, but from the expressions both 
of young persons and females, they seem»to look at it 
as a very minor point; they are willing to sacrifice it 
-in, consideration of the limitation of the hours, of their 
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8521. But you cannot say at all to what extent the 
wages are likely to ‘be diminished ? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) There would be two and a half 
‘hours a week less to work, and of course we will say 
‘a half day a week. 

8522. Would not that represent 5 per cent. or 10 
per cent.?—No; 1s. 6d. per week perhaps to those 
women would be the reduction; they earn from 14s. 
to 15s. 

8523. Would it fall harder upon the women than 
upon the men, or in the same proportion ?—No. Just 
in the same proportion. 

8524. You consider that you come here to-day to 
speak of the feelings of the women in this matter 
quite as much as you do those of the men ?—Yes, we 
have prepared ourselves for that. 

8525. Have you had direct representations made to 
you by any large body of women employed in the 
bleaching trade, that they are willing to consent and 
would be glad to consent to this reduction in the 
‘hours, and are prepared to lose any amount of wages 
that might tall upon them ?—No, we have never had 
amass meeting of the women. We have had repre- 
sentations coming from their various shops asking us 
to represent them before you. 3 

8526. But those representations have been made, as 
T understand you, here and there by individual women, 
and not by any large body ?—In their rooms the 
matter has been brought up. I have myself introduced 
it publicly in a room, and there has been no formal 
motion or resolution or anything of that sort, but there 
has been a request from them. 

8527. But in aroom where you have introduced 
this matter publicly, have any large number of women 
‘been present ?—Yes, there may have been, there were 
11 present there when I introduced the matter, and 
the majority of them were women in those rooms ;' it 
is a very small works, but the majority are women 
that are employed in those rooms. _ 

8528. How many hands do you consider that you 
represent altogether on this occasion ?—We should 
think 8,000 or 4,000, taking women, lads, and every- 
body into consideration. : 

8529. What is the largest number that have been 
present at any one mecting previous to your coming 
here to day ?—I should say about 50, that would be 
nt a delegate meeting. ; 

8530. (O’Conor Don.) Those were all men? — 
Yes. 

8531. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understand that no 
larger number than nine women out of 11 altogether 
have'been present at any one meeting ?—Of my own 


knowledge this was where I made the statement 


myself. Ido not know as to other bleach works, but 
however, the representatives at other bleach works 
have’seen their women, and got their consent, and 
indeed been requested by them to represent them in the 
matter. 

8532. You know that it is very important that it 
sould be distinctly understood how far you do re- 
present the women in a matter of this sort ?—Yes. 


8533. (Mr. Knowles.) Perhaps you would be able 


to tell us what number of women are employed in a 
‘bleach works in proportion to the number of men ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) They vary in’ some casess In the 
fancy goods, women are more extensively employed 
than in’the heavy shirting work. 

8534. (Chairman.) What is about the proportion 
there ? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) I should think they are about 
equal in the heavy shirting ; there are more women 
than men in the light branch of the work I should 
think. 

8535. (Chairman.) I have been informed that there 
are a standard number of pieces fixed for an hour’s 
work, and’ that any additional pieces hooked during 
the hour are paid for as overtime work, and known as 
the system of gainings, is that so ? 

(Mr. Whittle.) No. 

+ (Mr. Brownlow.) It is simply described differently 
to what we do; we simply say a standard of work 
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passes for a day, we will say that 1,200 pieces will 
make a day’s wage for all the set round, and if they 
do 2,400 they will have two days’ wage in one. 

8536. Is the rate of payment so many pieces for a — 
day’s work fixed by agreement between the workpeople 
and the employer ?—It should be, and it is at some 
places; but at others the workpeople are totally 
ignorant of the price that they ought to have, - 

8537. (Mr, Knowles.) Cannot you, as their repre- 
sentatives, tell them what the rule is, and not leaye 
them in ignorance >—Yes, so we ought; but the men 
themselves at many bleach works are totally ignorant 
of the price they have for piece work. In our bleach 
works it is the only department or branch in the 
cotton trade that are ignorant of the price paid ; they 
are not so in the mills. pa 

8538. Does not your union, which you profess to 
represent, fix their prices to some extent >—No, 

8589. Does not it interfere with their rate of — 
wages? pi ; 

(Mr. Whittle.) The wages differ at different places 
according to convenience. At one place they may have 
a lower rate of wages than they have in another, and — 
still they get more money at the same time on account 
of the facilities for doing the work. 

8540. Who fixes the rates of wages at the different 
places ?—It is the masters wholly. 

8541. The union does not interfere with regard to 
the wages >—They have not done so yet, 

(Mr. Brownlow.) They have at certain places. At 
some bleach works they know what they have for a 
piece of work, and how much they are going to book, 
and the amount of work that has been done. In other 


. bleach works it would be considered a great crime if 


the men had that privilege. 

8542. Do you mean to say that you represent those 
people that pay to your union, but you do not interfere — 
as to fixing the rates ofsvages ?—We do not interfere, 
Weshould be quite willing to assist them if they 
desired it; and I think that they are beginning to 
know what they are getting for a piece of work. For 
instance, we issued some time ago a circular to all 
bleach works, calling attention to this fact, that it is a 
disgrace to the bleaching trade to be ignorant of the 
prices paid for piece-work, inasmuch as in the cotton 
trade weaving, spinning, and carding, and all that, the 
operatives know what they are paid for piece-work. 
In many of our large bleach works. they have never 
been able to extract from the employers any statement 
of their prices. Sometimes the prices give dissatis- 
faction, and sometimes they give satisfaction. 

8543. You stated that you represent from 3,000 to 
4,000 people connected with your union ?—I ealeu- 
lated awhile ago that there were about 1,500 or 1,600 
members in the union; but taking the women and 
children along with the unionists, there are as many 
as 3,000 or 4,000. 

8544. If your union is not to regulate the wages 
question, what is the primary object of it ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) It is to furnish support to members 
out of work. We pay them 8s. a week during the 


time that they may be unemployed, and in case of 


death we pay the relatives 7/.; and if there is any- 
thing arises between the masters and the workpeople, — 
we are there to render them any assistance in any way 
that would settle the matter; and if anything arises 
that is detrimental either to the interests of the masters 
or the workpeople, it is settled amicably. 

8545. It is then virtually a provident society ? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) No, it is not a provident society, 

8546. Virtually it is so, is it not ?—Of course, in 
one respect it is a provident society ; but the fact is as 
I state, that if a strike takes place in a bleach works 
because of a desire to get to know what they are paid 
piece-work, we have announced our intention of asgsist- 
ing them if possible. We have had no very great 
strikes certainly. Bleach works are peculiarly situated 
in that,respect.. I do not think that there ever will be 
a large strike or anything of that sort in the bleach 
works. Hach has a separate system in a manner; we 
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are not producers. The employers of a bleach works 
are simply working by hire, just as we are. 

8547. You cannot work to stock in bleach works, 
can you ?—Yes; that is to say, we can work that the 
_ eloth shall be ready by a certain time several months 
hence. 

8548. If you have no cloth in you cannot go on 
working ?—No. 

8549. In case you have no cloth in for a day, is 
there no desire on the part of the workpeople to fetch 
up the loss during the last week, in consequence of 
being without cloth for a half or a whole day ?—I 
think it is hardly possible for them to fetch much up. 


I seems tome that they work in'the manner now, that : 


there is no surplus strength or surplus energy left to 
do more. 

8550. That fetching up is done at the present time, 
is-it not ?—No, I do not see that it is. 

8551. They have power to do it under the present 
Act of Parliament ?>—No; I think those clauses are 
altogether in abeyance now, with regard to fetching 
up; at least they are never adopted, to my knowledge. 

8552. Do you think that there is no desire on the 
part of the workpeople to fetch up any lost time ?— 
No; I am certain there is not. 

8553. (O’Conor Don.) With respect to your repre- 
‘senting women on this occasion, are we to understand 
that the union or associations have had any direct 
communication from the women asking you to interfere 
to get the hours shortened ?—Not in the sense of having 
a public formal meeting. 

8554. Has there been any direct communication 
with the association, either from individual women or 
from the women collectively, in the sense you have 
stated ?—Yes; there has been direct communication, 
so far as myself is concerned and my friends. 

8555. It has been casual in the workshop itself ?— 
Yes; it has-been publicly announced. 

8556. But there has been no communication to your 
association, no women have come to invoke its aid? —No. 
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(Mr. Taylor.) There is no direct connexion between 
the association and the women; they have no direct 
interest in the association ; they know that there is an 
association, and they know the general objects of it. 
During the time that we agitated for a reformation of 
the hours in bleach works we had a short time com- 
mittee, and this was organised for the direct purpose 
of carrying out a limitation of the hours of labour in 
bleach works. At that time females and young per- 
sons as well as men all contributed alike for the 
support of the workmen, and when the great object 
was secured, in 1860, of course there was no further 
necessity for continuing the organisation in the form 
that it was then, so that the formation of this associa- 
tion took the place of it. It was considered by the 
workpeople that they might advantageously be united 
together for the object of assisting one another when 
out of work, and in case of death, and soon. This 
association took the place of that, and if anything does 
occur, of course, we are looked to to watch over the 
interests of short time. 

8557. Before 186 it was an organisation in which 
women took a part for shortening the hours of labour ? 
—Yes. 

8558. But that organisation has ceased to exist ?— 
Yes, 


8559. Of this new organisation none of the women 


are members P—No, nor directly represented. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) I understand that the conclusion 
that you have arrived at now is, that because the 
organisation of 1860 has been abolished we do not 
necessarily represent the women. Would you object 
to having a memorial signed by the women ? 

8560. (Chairman.) Certainly not. We have *re- 
ceived many such, and it would fortify you very much 
if you could furnish a statement of the places at which 
you have had shop meetings, and undoubtedly it would 
be very proper that you should put in a memorial ; it 
would strengthen your case of course ?—We shall be 
very glad to be allowed to do so. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Pirie Grant, Esq., examined. 


8561. (Chairman.) You wrote a work I think called 
“ The History of the Ten Hours Movement ” ?— 
Yes, I did. : 

8562. Will you tell the Commission what special 
evidence you propose to give to-day ?—I have been 
asked by the promoters of the measure both in Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire to lay matters before the 
Commission specially with reference to the ages of 
children, the extension of the Workshops Act to the 
Factory Act, and also as to inspection generally. 


85638. You have heard the last witnesses examined . 


as to the extent to which they are representative, and 
as you mention that you have been requested to come 
forward by the promoters of the late Act, will you 
tell the Commission to whom you refer ?—I do not 
represent. anybody but the heads of the movement ; 
for instance, Mr. Seamon, of Bradford, Mr. Fyson, 
of Bradford, Mr. Matthew Balme, of Bradford, and 
Mr. White. : 

8564. Those gentlemen were active promoters of 


the recent change in the law ?—-They were, and some- 


of them for the last 35 or 40 years. 

8565. Are those gentlemen that you mention em- 
ployers of labour, or what are they >—Mr. Seamon is 
a merchant, Mr. Fyson employs a:large number of 
hands in the woollen trade, and Mr. White also is an 
employer of a considerable number of hands. My 
statement will be a very general one. AsI said before, 
I do not represent anybody beyond the mere fact. that 
the committee of operative spinners of Manchester 
have requested me also to give evidence authorising 
me to say that, so far as the present Factory Act of 
1874 is concerned, it is generally satisfactory in all its 
bearings and in all its points. There is one little 
difficulty of which they complain, but it seems that 
they too have settled down to it, and the masters, so 
far as my knowledge goes, have also already settled 
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down to it, and they have unanimously accepted the 
measure as a fair compromise between the wants of 


the workpeople and the position of the employers. 


8566. You mean by that, that the employers of 
labour on the one hand disliked the shortening of 
the hours, and the operatives generally desired that 
they should be further shortened ?—That is so, the 
operatives desired 54 hours a week, and the employers 
as a rule, wanted it to remain at 60 hours a week. 

‘8567. When you say that the present Act has been 
generally satisfactory, it is the case, is it not, that 
there has been a certain reduction of wages in con- 


‘sequence of the diminution of the hours of labour by 5 


per cent. ?—I think not, not in these districts, there 
has been no perceptible diminution. We have it upon 
the authority of Mr. Hugh Mason, who is a very con- 
siderable manufacturer in this district, that prior to 
the passing of the Act of 1874, he voluntarily reduced 
his hours two hours a week ; went to 58 hours instead 
of 60. At the end of the first year he assembled his 
people together and explained to them that although 
the hours were reduced, there was no diminution what- 
ever in the production, and he said that he had a 
little saving in the amount of fuel, gas, and other 
materials used for the process. 

8568. Taking that as a general statement there 
is one particular in which the Act has not yet come 
into force, and that is the raising of the age from 
13 to 14; are you able to say that that change is not 
looked upon with apprehension by employers as 
reducing the amount of labour ?—I think it. is, and 
I think justly so to. I mean so far as this district 
is concerned, they are not anxious that it should go 
above 13 years of age. . 

8569. Is that because they think that young per- 


‘sons of 13 would be able to pass a fair standard 


because that section would not come into operation 
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unless they fail to pass a fair educational standard ?— 
No; I think the general view that the operatives 
take of this section is, that it “would diminish the 


‘chances of getting young hands, and that, would 


materially lessen the market of young hand labour, 
8570. Supposing that the Education Department 


‘fixed a very moderate standard to begin with, say 


the 3rd Standard, which merely means that a boy 
should be able to read, write, and cypher fairly, will 
it-not be a great’ disgrace if any. considerable number 
of children of 13 fail to pass that standard ?—I think 
it will. ‘ 


8571. Do you not think that there is a general, 


apprehension that they will so fail ?—No, I do not 
think that there is a very general apprehension that 
they will fail, but I think there is a very just appre- 
hension that it will. be imposing longer labour upon 
the what we call delicate children, than upon healthy 
grown children, for as a rule I think it, will be found 
that I do not mean extremely delicate but the more 
delicate children are generally the quickest in acquiring 
education. A stout overgrown athletic boy is in most 
cases not so quick of apprehension or so expert 
as the somewhat delicate younger ones. My own 
opinion is that the health of children ought to be 
taken into account as well as the education of the 
children in advancing the half-timers from 13 to 14 
years of age. 

8572. Of course you understand that the Commis- 
sion have no right to re-open the question which was 
settled by the Act of 1874, and that any appeal 
against that provision must be made to the Govern- 
ment or to Parliament and not to them, and therefore 
itis more with reference to the extension ‘of the Act 
of 1874 that I ask you the question than as regarding 
it as an open question ?—That I perfectly understand, 
nor would I as a promoter of humanitarian views seek 
a retrograde movement. 

8573. You do not advocate a retrograde movement 
in any particular, but as a matter of personal observa- 
tion you tell the Commission that it is the fact that 


- that is viewed with a certain amount of apprehension ? 


—No doubt about it, and particularly so in Scotland. 
I went down to Scotland on purpose to ascertain the 
feelings of the working men on that and other points. 

8574. In Scotland where they have universal school 
boards and compulsory education their apprehensions 
ought to be soon removed ?>—In all probability, when 
compulsion comes into practical application it will be 
removed, but the feeling that I am speaking of as pre- 
vailing in Scotland existed before the passing of the 
Act of 1874. 

8575. Are any of those who agree with you, and 
who have advocated those changes in the law as re- 
gards the textile factories, in favour of extending 
that provision for raising the age to 10 and 14 to 
other industries >—We are divided upon that point as 
to going beyond 9 or 138 years, 9 for admission and 13 
for full time. 

8576. Is that by reason of the difficulty which it. 
might create in procuring labour >—That is one reason ; 
and another reason that many of us entertain, it is 
that they become more expert hands where they go 
in a little earlier to the mill, and we do not conceive 
that there is any hardship of any considerable amount 
in children of nine years of age working four and a 
half hours. 

8577. Will there not be a great inequality if the 
age of 14 is the rule in textile factories, and that of 
13 remains the rule in all other industries ?—There 
certainly ought to be uniformity by all means, I 
think. . 

8578, And you would not like to say that we should 
go back?—No ; that is all. 

8579. You must either level up or go back ?—Yess 
Iam merely giving my opinion and the opinion of 
those with whom I am associated. 

8580. Is there anything else which you would like 
to state to the Commission ?— Generally speaking, 
from reading the evidence: laid before the Commission 
ai Birmingham and elsewhere, I observe that there is 
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had a cotton spinning firm at Preston. 


considerable apprehension on the part. of certain large 
manufacturers of metallic substances there that the 
reduction of hours will damage the whole of their 
trade to a very considerable extent; we have not 


found that so in the manufacturing districts, bats | 


8581. I think I must distinguish ; taking the general. 
provisions of the Act of 1874, most of the represen- 
tatives of the hardware trades said that a reduction: 
of the hours to 564 would not injure them, ‘be- 
cause they only work 54 now, and they said that it’ 
would hurt, them very much to insist upon the four 
and_a half hours provision, because their habit was 
to work in two shifts of five hours apiece, and it’ 
would disarrange them altogether; and it would hurt: 
them to raise the age, because at present they found | 
it hard enough to get juvenile labour, but as regards! 
the diminution of the number of hours’ they have no. 
apprehension ? — If I read. the newspaper reports 
aright, there were several of them who. expréssed 
their unwillingness to have any further restriction’ 
imposed upon them. 2 dayotta 

8582. What opinion do: you offer upon that point ? 
—I think that they are exactly situated as we were in 
the early stages of the factory legislation, and that an» 
unnecessary degree of alarm prevails amongst em= 
ployers of labour, and amongst many workpeople too. 
We have had to contend with that fora great many 
years. We have had it over and over again to ex-' 
plain and to rebut, to Parliament, for instance. Take 
the statement of Mr, Mark Phillips, which I will take 
the liberty of reading to you, in the year 18386, when. 
we were seeking-a reduction of the hours of labour. 
Mr. Mark Phillips was member for Manchester ati 
that time, himself a large manufacturer, and. this is a 
quotation from Hansard. He said, “It would be 
“ tenfold worse than it is. If the cost of twist were 
“ to be enhanced, a direct bonus would be given to. 
“ the foreigner, the trade would be driven from the. 
‘“ country, and would take root elsewhere.’ J am so 
“‘ convinced ofthe correctness of my views, that I 
“‘ wish to state that if a measure were to be passed 
“ which would have this effect, I who am indirectly 
** connected with mill property, would advertise the 
“‘ whole of my property for sale. I would lend my 
“ ‘capital to those who have now the management of 
“ the mill. I would say, ‘Take.it and make the best 
“ “of it you can in countries where there isan open” 
*¢ ¢ competition ;’ and I am sure that:so employing it,. 
“ either in France or Switzerland, the advantages it 
“ would produce would be threefold those it.does 
“ now.” I have lived to see that establishment of ) 
which he was the principal partner more than quad- | 
ruple itself, from that period to this. We have had» 
these things to deal with; we had those things to 
rebut, and I have no doubt that in legislating for other 
branches of industry, you will have the same difficulty 
and the same objections will be from time to time: 
started. We have found that they were fallacious as 
far as the textile fabrics. were concerned. We have’ 


_ found from experiment made at Preston by Mr.\Robert: 


Gardner of this town, who has since died and» who: 
agitation for the 10 hours Bill in the year,1844 or* 
1845 he reduced his time voluntary to,11 -hours 
instead of 12, and at the end of 12 months he, reported, 
as Mr.-Hugh Mason did, that he had got:a better» 
quality of work and more of itin the 11 hours’ than 
he had in the 12, and that is obvious to anybody who 
understands the process of following a machine... 
8583. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you think that’ that 
would ‘apply to all industries as well as to that of 
following a machine ?—Yes, I think it’ would to a. 
degree, but not entirely. c torr of F 
8584. You advocate having only 10 hours: for all!) 
employments ?>—I advocate 54 hours.a week for alb* 
employments now. ret} spa aoe 
8585. Do you see no distinction then between | 
the labour of following a machine which: is going ’ 
and working irrespective of the wish of the operative, 
and work that he or she can go on with just as. they 
choose ?—Yes, there is a very wide distinction, those 
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who follow a machine are obliged to keep pace with 
it, those who are working from their own labour and 
‘without the revolution of machinery can rest them- 
_selves or not, ag they like. 

8586. You do not think that that difference would 
justify any distinction in the limitation of hours ?— 
I do not. © 

8587. (Mr. Knowles.) You would not consider 54 
hours sufficient for them ?—Yes, I would think it 
quite sufficient for any child or for any young person 
or woman. 

8588. Whether they have to follow a machine or 
not ?—I think it would be easier for those who did 
not follow the machine, and if you take education into 
account and the other surrounding circumstances, the 
difficulties that they would have when you come to 
divide the family, one portion of the family coming to 
their meals at.one hour and the other at another, 1 the 
woman going out half an hour before her husband in 
the morning, and the daughter going out an hour or 
half, an hour before the mother. All those are incon- 
‘veniences that legislation, I think, is in duty bound 
to correct as far as it can. 
~~ 8589. That speech of Mr. Mark Phillips, from 
which you have read an extract, was made in 1836. 
OF course you are aware that there have been very 
_considerable restrictions made in the hours of labour 
‘since that time ?—Yes, I am quite aware of that. 
8590. Do you think that we can safely restrict them 
Turther in factories without driving the trade of the 
country away ?—I am strongly of opinion that the 
factory question is now settled for 20 years to come at 
least. I do not think it would be possible for the 
operatives to get up an agitation for any further 
reduction. 

8591. From the reports which we have seen with 
regard to the iron making, and the competition from 
the continent with respect to that industry, do you 
think that we could still hold our own and reduce the 
labour of young persons to 54 hours a week ?—I am 

‘not practically acquainted with the iron trade and 
therefore I could not speak from experience. It is 
‘more theoretical than from experience that I speak as 
_ compared with the results in the cotton trade. 
8592. What is your opinion with reference to chil- 
_ dren being prohibited from being employed at all up to 
10 years of age; do you think that that would send them 
to selling newspapers and lucifer matches and running 
errands and getting generally into loose habits ?—I 
have no doubt that it would have some tendency in 
_that respect. 

8593. Do you find in your experience that those 
boys or girls either who get into those habits will 
ever go to any fixed or regular work ?—A great many 
of them I am afraid will not. We have perhaps more 
of that class of persons in Manchester than in any city 
in the world. Our streets are swarming with chil- 
dren, newsvendors and lucifer match vendors and little 
articles of that sort. My experience tells me that 
those boys acquire motions and opinions and habits 
of unfair dealing which I think they would not have 
if they were in a factory. For instance it is not at all 
an unusual thing with a boy selling newspapers if you 
ask for an “ Evening News” if he has not a “ News” 

_ probably he will try and pass off an “ Evening Mail” 
tothe buyer, and wice versa. 

8594. Generally they get very sharp habits p-— Yes. 

8595. Too sharp to permit than to go to regular 
wile ?—No doubt it would have that tendency. 

8596. ( Chairman.) Perhaps in the newspaper trade 
that would be merely what they call a custom of the 
“trade ; it would only be like selling a common haddock 
and ealling it a Dublin Bay haddock, and so forth ?— 
Tt goes further than’that, because we find boys who 
sell matches, make two boxes into three. 

8597. (Mr. Knowles.) If I understand you rightly 
~with reference to that it is your opinion that children 
might safely go a8 half-timers at nine ?—I think so. 

8598. Would you’ éllow them to go at nine irre~ 
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spective of any standard of education that they might 


have attained on attendance at school?—No; I ink 


they ought to have some standard of education which 
eke should pass before they are permitted to work 
at a 

8599. Or that they have gone to school a certain 
time ?>—Yes. 

8600. Of course there are some natural dunces 
that eannot attain to any standard ?—Yes. 

8601. You think that if a boy has gone to school a 
certain number of years and attains a certain educa-. 
tional standard, you would permit him to go to work 
as a half-timer at nine >—Yes. 

8602. Do you think that they ought to be full 
timers at 13 ?—Yes. 
Opinion in this matter, but I believe that that would 
be the general voice of the workpeople of Manchester. 

8603. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose that that 
opinion of yours is based upon compulsory education 
being everywhere established ?—Yes. 

8604. Without universal compulsory education you 
could not insist upon it ?—No, it could not be done. 

8605. Without compulsory education would you not 
require it as keeping a child out of both education 
and work at the same time?—It would have both 
those effects without compulsory education, but I hope 
we are going to have it. 

8606. Are those newspaper boys and boys of that 
class which you spoke just now as selling things 
about the streets in thousands receiving no education ? 
—TI think that an attempt has been made to enforce 
their education through the proprietors of the news- 
papers, but I believe it has failed. J think that the 
law is not sufficiently strong on the subject to hold 
the proprietors of newspapers responsible for their 
education. 

8607. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would wish to bring before the Commission *— 
There is another point which I have been requested to 
lay before the Commission by the desire of some people, 
and that is the subject of the inspection of factories. 
The difficulty of the factory inspector in the earlier 
stages, I need hardly tell you, was very much greater 
than it is now, that inspection has become a kind of insti- 
tution amongst textile factories, but the same difficulties 
prevail to some extent amongst the workshops. Since 
the passing of the Act of 1860, and for a considerable 
length of time, the workshops were allowed to run 
wild. An attempt was made that each local authority 
should appoint its own inspectors, but that failed, I 
am of opinion that the inspection is by no means so 
rigid as it ought to be, nor is the staff of inspectors at 
all equal to the number of places that they have to 
inspect. I see by Mr. Redgrave’s report (and I put 
this to the Commission as a question for their conside- 
ration), written in October last year, that he points 
out that the number of workshops and factories in his 


‘district at present under inspection are 74,453, and 


the number of inspections 49,924, leaving an average 
therefore of each mill and workshop being inspected 
only once in about 18 months. It is utterly impossible 
to enforce the law under such a loose inspection as 
that. Some means ought to be adopted ; what the 
means should:be is more for the Commissioners and for 
Parliament than for me to state, but some means ought 
to be adopted’ by which inspection should be more 
general and’very much more rigid. I am aware that 
there are avery large number of highly respectable 
masters who seek to keep the’ law in its integrity, but 
there are a very great number who do not. That 
applies specially to millinersand dressmakers, to letter- 
press and lithographic printers, and to many other 
trades. It is utterly impossible to inspect the esta- 
blishments of all the printers in Manchester, and to 
keep the law in force by inspection once every 18 
months. I observe by reading Mr. Redgrave’s report 
that so far there isa kind’ of disposition to lessen 
inspection, and that is what has alarmed me more than 
anything else. 


The witness withdrew. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


ARNOLD C. ConpDER, EsqQ., examined. 


8608. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm . 
_ of Messrs. Davis and Conder, silk manufacturers at 


Wray near Lancaster ?>—Yes. 
8609. You have written to the Commission pointing 
out some of the difficulties that occur under the pre- 
sent laws by reason of the competition of industries 
which are much less restricted than your own ?—Yes, 
chiefly the farms ; we are surrounded entirely by farm 
houses. 
8610. Do you find that whereas you may not take 
children now before 10 years of age, and as full timers 
until 13 or 14, that they get away and engage in other 
labour ?—Yes, they do constantly. ; 
8611. You see them being worsted in other indus- 
tries when you cannot employ them yourself ?—Yes, 
we do; we know that they leave us frequently to go 
to other places which are under no restriction what- 
ever as to either attendance at school or overtime. 


8612. Of course you are aware that Parliament has — 


placed special restrictions on textile factories on account 
of the continuous nature of the labour, which is sup- 
posed to be much more severe than working in the 
open air ?—Yes; and so far as we know of the work 
the half-timers leave us to undertake, the hours are 
certainly very much longer than we employ them; 
they are put to any sort of work on the farm without 
any restriction whatever as to time. . 

8613. Does not that show that whereas they may 
not be employed by you for more than six and half 
hours a day, and yet if they go toa farm they work 
for 12 hours, they must lock upon that as. lighter 
work r—The children themselves do not look upon it 
as lighter work, but they get more money for doing 
it, which their parents regard as a very much more 
valuable thing. 

8614. (Sir C. Du Cane.) They get more money for 
the longer hours of work ?—Yes, in farmhouses they 
pay them more money for the longer hours than we 
can pay them for the shorter hours. 

8615. Do you know what is the difference between 

the weekly earnings of the children in your trade and 
on farms?—It is difficult to estimate, because ge- 
nerally speaking the children are kept entirely when 
they are working on a farm. The wages are very 
often very nearly the same as we pay them without 
maintenance. ; 
_ 8616. (Chairman.) And thereby they get off their 
parents’ hands altogether ?—Yes, except with regard 
to clothing. j 

8617. (Sir C. Du Cane.) They get both wages and 


maintenance P—Yes. 


8618. (Chairman.) And they get out of the opera- . 


tion of the school, board probably ?—We have no 
school board. They do not attend school at all when 
they go to the farm. 

8619. In fact, to be fair to your trade the restric- 


tions of the school board, and specially the school 
inspection, should follow them ’—Yes, that is what. 
we feel ; they leave us and evade all school instruc- 
tion whatever ; we also find that as a rule no children 


“attend school at all in our district with any regularity 


till they come to work at the mill. 
8620. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the Agricultural 
Children’s Act a nullity altogether in your neigh- 


bourhood ?>—Yes, it is; we never hear of it, and I ~ 


have never heard of its being enforced. ; 
8621. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—No, I 


think not; that is the chief thing which we wish to 


call your attention to; it is the evident inequality 
which we feel, and we should be glad if you could 
remedy it. tapes 

8622.' (Mr. Knowles.) Does the same difficulty 
apply to other silk manufacturers in Lancaster with 
respect to getting half-time labour?—I have not heard 
whether it does or not. It is not special to the silk 
trade, but it applies to every mill which is situated in 


a country. district where they are in competition with 


farm labour. 

8623. Yours is almost wholly an agricultural district, 
I believe >—Yes, entirely; we have !no other mill 
within six miles of us, and no town of any sort within 
nine miles. : 

8624. It is generally a scattered population, is it 
not ?—Yes, it is a” scattered population with farm- 
houses where they go to work. 

8625. Do you find that those children when they 
commence working at a farmhouse will come to the 
mill afterwards and become full timers P—At a cer- 
tain age, from say 16 or 17, they come back to the 
mill because at that age they can earn a higher wage 
in the mill than they can in a farmhouse. 


8626. But not having been educated they bring © 


their ignorance with them ?—Yes, that is so. 

8627. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find as a general 
rule that parents are entirely indifferent as to their 
children’s education so long as they can bring 
them in their wages?—Generally speaking we find 
that to be so. The invariable excuse is that they are 
going for more wages to a farmhouse. 

8628. (Chairman.) Have you found any increased 
scarcity of children since the age was raised from 9 
to 10 ?—Yes, we have; we then engaged. all the 


- children that we could possibly get at eight years of 


age, but now this year we cannot get any until nine. 

8629. (Sir C. Du Cane.) And is that without any 
corresponding increase in the number of children 
attending school ?—I have no definite knowledge of 
the number of children attending school, but that is 
what I hear from the trustees of the school, that it is 
a rare thing for them to attend with any regularity 
till they come to work in the mill. 


The witness withdrew. 


JAmeES Prtrig; HsqQ., examined, 


8630.* (Chairman.) Will you be good enough to | 


state what firm you represent ?—I represent the firm 
of John Petrie and. Co., engineers, millwrights, and 
ironfounders of Rochdale. 

8631. I understand that you come to speak to a 
special point with reference to the inconvenience of 
not being able to repair machinery on holidays ?—I 
am come for that purpose. 

8632. Is it the case that any work done in a textile 
factory comes under the provisions of the Textile Fac- 
tories Act, and consequently that you cannot work 
upon the holidays allowed by that Act?—We cannot 
work our young persons. But I would more particu- 
larly refer to the Good Friday and Easter week. 

8633. Do you wish to substitute another day for 
the Good Friday holiday ?—Yes; I have no objection 
to that at all. 

8634. Would it suit you if Easter Monday was 
given at your option instead of Good Friday ?—No ; 


| * See Appendix D., Letter,(41.) 


a day in the week before would suit us better, for it 
often happens that mills stop for repairs the whole 
of Easter week, and we take advantage of. the two 
days’ holiday, that is. Friday and Saturday, Saturday 
being -a short day; many of them stop Friday and 
Saturday, and others the whole week for repairs, so 
that it would be an advantage if we could have our 
young persons the whole of that week and give them 
a day the week previous or the week following, as 


‘might be convenient, 


8635. You do not think that your boys would leave 
you if you kept them at work on the day of the general 
holiday ?—No, they have not done so. Millowners 
are extremely anxious to have their repairs done 
during the holidays, and it is customary for them to 
make arrangements with us for weeks, and sometimes 
months, beforehand for that purpose. 

8636. So that it would be to the advantage of them 
as well as yourself?—Yes, it would. 

8637. Your object is to secure an alteration in the 
Workshops Act, so as to enable engineering establish- 


i 


ts 


ments in the manufacturing districts to employ their 
full complement of hands when the cotton or woollen 
or other manufactories are stopped by Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—-Yes; that is the object. 

8638. (Mr. Knowles.) That is for the purpose of 
repairs in those mills?—Yes; for the purpose of 
repairs. 

8639. (Chairman.) Have you anything further 
which you would would wish to state ?—There is one 
other point, if you would allow me to mention it. In 
Mr. Redgrave’s summary of the Act, entitled, I think, 
“ Hints,” by Mr. Redgrave, on the administration of 
the Factory Act, on the 12th page, there is an arrange- 
ment about the half-holidays for the young persons 
which the different manufactories are to carry out, 
that is, that during such half-holiday no children, 
young persons, or women, may be employed. We wish 
to be able to divide the matter and to give a portion of 
the young persons a half-holiday during one week and 
another portion another week, and soon. There isa 
clause in the 18th page of this book in the power given 
to the Secretary of State, which appears to meet such 
a requirement. “The eight half-holidays required to 
“ be given by the Factory Act to all children, young 
“ persons, and women employed may be given on 
“ different days to any children, young persons, and 
“ women, or to any sets of such children, young per- 
“ sons, and women, and not at the same time,” if that 
could be made applicable to us if that could be 
the law, it would be an advantage. We find the 
other impracticable, and for this reason: In a place 
like ours ordinary repairs are coming in daily, and 
young persons, it may be two, or three, or four, are 
engaged upon those repairs, and we do not know 
many hours before hand that they will be so engaged, 
so that it is impracticable for us to give notice to let 
them all play on the same half day. 

8640. All you have to do by the present law in 
order to get the benefit of that privilege which you 
have just referred to, is for you to satisfy the Secre- 
tary of State that the customs or exigencies of your 
trade require such modification ?— We pointed out the 
impracticability of our carrying out the law as it is to 
Mr. Osborne, our district inspector, and he very kindly 

suggested that we should keep this half-holiday in 
another form, and this is the rough book in which we 
have kept them (handing in a book to the Commis- 
sion). Wegive them on different days, thereby com- 
plying with the spirit of the Act, but not with its 
letter. 

8641. And that you have been allowed to do?— 
Yes, that we have been allowed to do for the present. 

8642. Then, practically, you have not a grievance ? 
—If we may be allowed to continue it we have not. 
I only thought it right to mention it. 


' MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. © 
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8643. If there should be any difficulty, Parliament 
has placed a certain discretionary power in the hands 
of the Secretary of State to whom you would have to 
appeal ?—Yes; I am aware of that. I have brought 
this statement of our repairs last Easter (handing in 
the same) simply to show how we are called upon for 
repairs at the same time in different mills, about 1 


, score of them. 


8644. I think the Commission will recognise the 
great probability of that being the case; it must be 
manifest that the mills would rather repair upon the 
holidays than stop ?—Yes ; they would rather repair 
upon the holidays. ‘There is just one other point. If 
the law should be continued as it is, and large con- 
cerrs like ours are crippled in that way, then our 
customers would be driven to employ small concerns 
where they have fewer than 50 hands, and where they, 
if I understand rightly, are not affected by the Act of 
Parliament, so that this appears unfair to the larger 
concerns. Besides which, I have an opinion that if 
there are any concerns that require to be guaranteed 
against the abuse of the employment of young per- 
sons, it is thosé smaller concerns and not the larger 
ones. ‘The numbers are generally a guarantee against 
anything of that sort in the large concerns: Those 
smaller. ones that are exempt are often owned by per- 
sons of a rougher and less educated class, many of 
whom either are or have been workmen themselves, 
and who are not so nice as to the conduct of their 
establishments as most large ones. 

8645. It is one of the subjects which this Com- 
mission has to consider whether the workshops may 
not be brought under the provisions of the Factory 
Act, and that point eertaimly will not escape our 
notice ?—I hope not. 

8646. (Mr. Knowles.) At the same time it would 
require some modification if you have those repairs to 
do in textile mills >—Yes, let us be on equal terms. 
Now I think we are not, and it is very unfair I think 
for concerns like our own. 

8647. Do you employ any children below the age cf 
13?—No. They are all young persons, no halt-timers. 

8648. (O’Conor Don.) How many young persons 
do you employ generally in those repairs ?—I have 
had perhaps from a dozen to 15 young persons. 

8649. You are under the factory law, are you not, 
in your works P—Yes. 

8650. If I understand rightly the Acts of Parlia- 
ment even workshops would have to get this permission 


from the Secretury of State before they could work 
-young persons on holidays ?—No; those who have 


under 50 hands, I understand the Act does not affect 
them at all. 

8651. (Mr. Knowles.) You do not employ any 
women ?>—No. iste 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN DERBYSHIRE, EsqQ., examined. 


8652. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of John Derbyshire and Company, flint glass manu- 
facturers at Salford ?—Yes. 

*. 8658. Upon what points do you wish particularly 
to speak to the Commission ?—With regard to the age 
at which we are allowed to employ full-timers. 

8654. At present you may employ boys above 13 all 
night, may you not ?>—The trade is properly divided 
into two branches, one applies to the glass works, and 
the other applies to the mechanical and cutting depart- 
ment; they are quite distinct, but the age is the same 
in both cases. : 

8655. What do you wish to say about it ?—That 
the age of 13 produce- rery great inconvenience to the 
trade both to the men and to the youths themselves as 
well as the employers. 

8656, In what way ?—The first two or three years 
when a boy goes to the trade are taken up in mere 
loitering, as it were, or at any rate in minor duties 
which do not involve learning the trade at all, and the 
‘result is that before he gets an opportunity of learning 

‘the trade he is 16 or 17. It does not give him an 


opportunity of learning his trade before he is out of his 
time, and the result is that he is an unskilled man. 

8657. It is stated to be essential to your trade that 
boys should be employed at night ; it would be asking 
Parliament to retrace its steps, would it not, to allow 
boys of less than 13 to be employed the whole time 
day and night in that very laborious occupation ?— 
But in the glass trade there are regulations that 
make it not a hardship in consequence of which 
the boys have more leisure than in any other 
trade, as they invariably have three days a week entire 
holidays, that is the Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
This does not apply to any other trade, so far as I 
know. 

8658. Is it essential in the flint glass trade that 
they get Friday, Saturday, and Sunday as holidays? 
—lIn Lancashire it is, in the north of England and 


_the Newcastle district it is not so usual. 


8659. I do not think it is so either in the south P— 
In the south it is the same way as it is in Lancashire. 
8660. At. Stourbridge, for example ?’—Yes. Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday. they play. In special cases 
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where we have an accident they may require a day in 
the middle of the week, and then they work a little 
later on Friday, but taking it all the year round they 
invariably have three daysa week that they do not 
work. 

8661. We will take your statement upon that point. 
You can judge as well as we can whether Parliament 


is likely to reduce the age, but with reference to the . 


harmlessness of the six hours turn system, on which I 
understand you also desire to speak, that is general in 
the trade, is it not >—That is the general custom 5 it 
has been attempted to modify the conditions of work- 
ing, but they have invariably been abandoned. 

8662. Had you any authority for working six hours ? 
—WNo, no special authority. 

8663. It has always been assumed that you had a 
right to do it ?—Yes. 

8664. You wish to say with regard to that that 
there is no reason why it should be interfered with ? 
—Not at all. 

8665. Is it not, to say the least of it, very unusual 
to work young persons, say, for three or four days 
running’ with never more than six hours rest, that 
supposing a boy works from 6 o’clock at night to 12 
o’clock he should come on again at 6 in the morning ? 
—Practically speaking, my own family being brought 
up tothe trade have never found it at all conducive 
to ill-health, they have always been very healthy, all of 
them, and I think that would be accounted for by 
their having three days a week entire holidays. I 
think when they do work 6 hours is not a long time, 
because out of it they have a rest hour for meals, so 
that practically they only work five hours at a shift. 

8666. The meals are taken not at any regular time, 
but just when they can be spared ?—Just to suit their 
own convenience, they look after that themselves, 
there are no obstacles put in their way. 

8667. (Mr. Knovles.) Still it is when the work 
will permit ?—Yes, the men work in sets, and they 
stop altogether just asit suits them. _ 

8668. (O’Conor Don.) Do they take their meals 
in the same shop where the glass work is going on P— 
Sometimes they do, and sometimes if it is warm they 
prefer to be in the yard and get the fresh air. 

8669. ( Chairman.) Your trade is of a peculiar kind, 
and you maintain that it could not be worked if your 
present customs are interfered with further ?—l say 
that it would be entirely destructive of the trade if it 
were interfered with at all, because in the countries 
we have to compete with they work nearly double the 
time, at least 50 per cent. longer than we. 

8670. What country are you speaking of ?—Take 
the United States of America. At one time we had 
a very large trade with them, which is now entirely 
done away with ; on inquiry into the causes I found 
that they work nearly 50 per cent. longer than we 


do. 


8671. Boys and all ?—Boys and men too. 


FACTORY AND) WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: _ 


8672. (Mr. Knowles.) By working on the 6 hours’ 
system you work 48 hours a week ?—That is the 
nominal time, the actual working time never exceeds 
40 hours. In the 48 hours is included the going 
backwards and forwards and getting their meals, but 
the actual work never exceeds 40 hours. fe: 

8673. Could you not adopt some system by which 
they could work more and not. have to begin and 
leave off so frequently ?—I have suggested it, and in 


fact I wanted to try it, but my brother who had been — 


brought up in the trade, and another manufacturer 
who had had longer experience than I have, said that 
it would be quite impracticable. I have consulted the 
men, and they are unanimously against it, they would 
rather work six hours and have the other interval at 


home, as they say that to be confined too many hours — 
in a glass house is yery unhealthy and they do not’ 


like it. i 

8674. They do not find it inconvenient in their 
having to leave their work, seeing that they have 
to get something to eat, and wash themselves, and 
get to bed, and they have to beat their work again 
in six hours ?—They do not find any inconvenience at 
all; in fact, many of them like it, because they can 
attend the meetings and lectures at night, and go to 
their work in the regular way. 

8675. Without going to bed at all ?—Yes, or per- 
haps they may sleep for an hour or two; but when 
they do that they usually sleep full time in the other 
turn. 

8676. Then you could not work as they work the 
plate glass ; for instance, at Pilkington’s this system 
of six hours on and six hours off chiefly applies to 
flint glass >—Yes. ; 

8677. Is there any reason why you could not work 
the same’ as in other glass manufactories, that is to 
say, have two sets of men, but not work six hours on 
and six hours off >—We have two sets of men, but the 
men would rather work six. hours than any longer turn: 

8678. Where are your works ?—At Salford. 

8679. As regards the mechanical or cutting depart- 
ment, you do not work all night at all there, I believe? 
—No, only until tea time; andthere we work on what 
is called the 54 hours system. And that is another 
reason why I thought that 12 would’ be a very good 
age. First of all, he has a better chance of learning 
the trade, and then the hours are so short that those 
who want to improve themselves have plenty of facili- 
ties for doing it. f 

8680. Do you think that they acquire a better know- 
ledge of the trade by beginning earlier ?>—I am certain 
of it, because the first part of the time is taken up by 
work which is not connected, strictly speaking, with 
the skilled partof the trade at all. 

8681. Do you employ any half-timers ?—No. 

8682. No women ?—Yes; we employ women, that 
is in the warehouse department, but not in the manu- 
facturing department. : 


The witness withdrew. 


THomas GreorcGe Wess, HsqQ., examined, 


8683. (Chai*man.) You are a glass manufacturer 
in Manchester, and your works are in Kirby-street, 
Ancoats >—Yes. : 

8684. Are you in the same branch of the trade as 
Mr. Darbyshire, namely, the flint glass trade ?—Yes. 

8685. He has told us that all the trade work upon 
the six hours turn system. Do you agree with him? 
—They generally adopt the eight hours system in 
Neweastle. "They used to do so, and I think they do 
so still, 

8686. Why is it that the six hours turn is preferred’? 
—It divides the day more evenly. 

8687. The day under the eight hours system would 
be divided into three shifts, but by this system it is 
divided into’four ?—Yes. ; 

8688. It would come'to the same thing at the end 
of the week, would it not ?>—The eight hours system 
is much more inconvenient for the families.. The time 
of return is never fixed one day after another alike. ~ 


8689. In the six hours turn system, a man would be 
in one week at work the first part of the day, and the 
first part of the night the next week ?—No, they do 
not change, they adopt the same period of working 
entirely. 


8690. Then the same man is always away from 6'to | 


12 am. and from 6 to 12 p.m. ?—Yes, from 7 to 1, it 
really is morning and evening. 

8691. Have you any point upon which you desire 
to speak yourself ?—I heard that there was some divi- 
sion of opinion amongst gentlemen as to their working 


six hours; that it was contrary to the Act in some. 


cases; but we never worked any other way. I do 
not read it myself as being contrary to the Act in the 
slightest degree. It would be exceedingly inconvenient 


to change from the present method, and the feeling of — 


the operatives generally is very strongly against it. ~ 
8692. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you work three sets of 
men ?—No, two. fy 
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48693. They do at Newcastle work three sets of 
men where they have eight hours turns, do they not ? 
—No, only two. ads 
- 8694. (O’ Conor Don.) They do not find eight hours 
too long to work at a time ?—No. | 
8695. Which do you think the men prefer, the eight 
or the six hours turn?—The six hours turn; they 
havea very stroag objection against the eight. 
8696. Chiefly upon the ground that you mentioned, 

that the hours differed every day ?—Yes. 
- 8697. (Chairman.) I must say that there has been 
no evidence given before the Commission showing 
that the hours of work in glass factories can be 
reduced, so that at present nobody has attacked you ? 
No, but I have heard it stated that it was likely to 
be an element in future legislation, thinking that two 
sixes was breaking up the period of work too 
frequently. foil 9 . 

/ 8698. That certainly is an interpretation of the Act 
which we can hardly understand ?—From the quota- 
tion which we have from the Act it states at the 
commencement that the accustomed hours-of trade 
can be worked. The hours that are in the Act never 


_ were the accustomed hours in ‘any glass trade, neither 


the flint, bottles, plate, nor windows. ‘The accustomed 
hours»of work in the form that they are in the Act 
were not either 10, 12,0r14. I recollect very well 
at the time that the Act was framed that 14 hours 
were putin entirely for the plate élass houses, whereas 
they never work much above 103 hours, but it might 
possibly be that under certain states of the weather, 
and one thing or another, at the conclusion of the 
regular ordinary day they would have to cease the 
operation of polishing plate, which cannot be effected 
unless the plate attains a certain heat by friction, and 
to resume it the next day would be simply to waste 
three or four hours in getting it up to that point where 
they left it the day before, so that 14 hours is really 
the extreme limit; but they never work that except 
under cireumstances of accident. And the same with 
the 12, hours in the bottle houses—they never work 
the 12 hours, but they might possibly need it. The dura- 
tion of their work is from 8 to 9 and. 10, so that 
those really exceptional hours might do to provide for 
aeciderital necessities, because they never were the 
accustomed hours, they never have been, and they are 
not now. 

8699. (O’ Conor Don.) The accustomed hours are 
six hours eight times a week ?—Eight or nine, just as 
the trade is—those with the flint trade have been the 
accustomed hours. In the bottle houses they have to 
start when the metal is ready, and work until it is 
out. But the Legislature controls them that they 
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shall not work it till itis out if it exceeds ‘the 14 of 
the 12 or the 10 hours, and it is tautology to add the 
“accustomed hours”; if 14, 12, or 10 hours ‘were 
the “accustomed hours” they might as well have left it 
out. We should very much object of the age being 
extended for the commencement of work. In fact we 
suffer very much from that already, from having them 
kept away until they are 13. It is so slight a labour 
that young lads of 13 do not take to it, for they never 
have to carry above a few ounces. 

8700. (Chairman.) You understand that the only 
extension of age that is proposed, is that if a boy at 


13 cannot pass a moderate examination to show that | 


he has made some use of his schooling he should be 
sent to school for another year, and taking the pre- 
cedent'of the Act of 1874, it is very improbable that 
Parliament would so extend the age without due notice, 
so that the schools may. get into full work ?—Then on 
the very same argument might I ask whether if that 
examination was passed they would reduce the age to 
12. 

8701. Do not you think that that would be rather 
going back?—I do not think so in this particular 
trade. In fact before the Act was introduced, con- 
stantly little children of 7 and 8 years of age that 
brought their parents’ meals would stay out the rest 
of the turn for their own amusement. It is a very 
seductive trade to them when they are young, but we 
do not find it so at the age of 14 ; lads are not quite the 
right material at that age for our trade. 

8702. Does this particular work come while the 
glass is being fused ?—No, at the finish the boy simply 
carries it away to the oven. I may mention that half- 
timers would be impracticable in our trade, and that is 
a large argument for the age being reduced. If you 
could have an educational standard which they should 
pass, that is the reason why I name it. 

8703. (Sir C..Du Cane.) Are your grounds for 
wishing that pretty much the same as those of the iron- 
masters ?—Yes, precisely so, that it requires aptitude. 
The men do not take to two strange boys alike. There 
is an aptitude in boys, so that there would always be 
a distinction between them, and the men do not like 
the system. 

8704. Later in life you think that they cannot 
acquire the habit, and even if they can they are dis- 
inclined to learn ?—Yes.. 

8705. (Chairman.) No doubt taking up a cylinder 
of glass and running away with it they must be 
handy ?—Yes. 

8706. And tolerably strong ?—No, it is perfect 
child’s play. 


The witness withdrew. 


& 


W. O. Meapn-Kine, EsqQ., examined. 


8707. (Chairman.) You are the sub-inspector of 
the Manchester district, are you not ?—Yes. 

8708.’ And you havé been here sitice 1868, I be- 
believe >—Yes. 

8709. You have stated in your written answers that 
in addition to the great number of factories you have 


approximately 4,000 workshops ?— Yes, approxi-. 


mately ; the number of factories I should put at 600, 
and about 4,000 workshops. 

8710. Have you been able yet to visit all your 
workshops ?—No, certainly not. 

' 8711. You have an extensive district besides the 
part of Manchester which is under you?—I go to 
Hyde, which is rather an important centre of the 
cotton factories, and Denton, where there are a great 
number of hat factories and workshops, and also to 


Northwich, where there are a number of salt works, . 


and other small places. | 
8712. Have you found it impossible in any efficient 
sense to supervise the workshops ?—Yes, generally ; 
but my practice has been to devote as much time as I 
can to those in which; children are employed, and 
which therefore require the more frequent inspection. 
8713. Is it your belief that the amount of super- 


vision which you have een able to give has enforced 
obedience to the law in the workshops ?—Only partially, 
I am afraid. My practice has been to visit as much as 
possible by trades. For instance, in the brick trade, 
where there are a large number of children employed, 
T have carefully kept a register as far as possible of 
the brickyards and have visited them annually since 
they have been placed under me. And so with other 
trades which I know to be in the habit of; employing 
children and women. What I mean to say is this, 
that if I visit any workshop in one trade I endeavour 
to visit all in that trade. 

8714. Have you had many prosecutions ?—A great 
number. 

8715. Do many of the children go into the work- 
shops in preference to the factories on account of the 
more easy restrictions that are imposed upon, them, 
and do you think that juvenile labour is diverted from 
the larger to the smaller manufacturers in any of the 
trades ?— Often; that they may escape’ detection, 
In the case of children whose parents are desirous 
that they should work full time and get the full time 
wagé, I have found instanceg of their having been sent 
away from factories after they have been detected as 
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being illegally employed and finding full time employ- 
ment in workshops. 

8716. Do you think that you would be able to 
enforce the law in workshops if you had occasional or 
permanent assistance from men under your orders of 
the rank of a school board visitor or a superior con- 
stable ?—I think that it would be very material 
assistance which I could derive from them. 

8717. You say in your answers, “ The employment 
“ of a class of men subordinate to the sub-inspectors 
“ would, in my opinion, be at the same time the most 
“ advantageous and economical means of increasing 
“‘ the efficiency of the staff. Such men might be 
“ employed by the week, day, or even hour, and could 
“ render great assistance to the sub-inspectors in a 
“ variety of ways, such as, for example, by visiting 
“ the parents of children found illegally employed, 
“ following up such children, procuring certificates of 
“ births and other requisite evidence for prosecutions ; 
‘“‘ and especially useful would they be in assisting to 
“ detect cases of illegal employment of women, young 
“‘ persons, and children by night. Unscrupulous 
“‘ employers are apt to rely occasionally on the suppo- 
“ sition that the sub-inspector who is engaged in a 
“ tiring occupation the greater part of the day is not 
“ likely to be often similarly engaged by night. At 
« all events the chance is in their favour, and they 
‘«‘ dare at times to run a risk which they would be less 
“ willing to incur if it were known that we occasion- 
“ ally employed an extra pair of eyes by night.” Do 
you think that the owners of those small workshops 
would resent the visit of a person of a class below that 
of gentlemen ?—I have no reason to believe that they 


' would. 


8718. You would find no difficulty yourself, if you 
were allowed to do so, in finding men whom. you 
could trust to look after those workshops without 
fear of their being tampered with ?—None, I think. 

8719. Do you hear many complaints of the in- 
equalities of ages now required under the Factory Act 
and the other Acts regulating labour; for instance, 
that labour is diverted from the factories to other 
places where it can be employed younger ?—I have 
heard such complaints in brickyards, I do not think I 
have in any other industries. ; 

8720. Are there many small brickyards in this 
district >—A great number. Occupiers of brickyards 
often farm to some extent; if they find that they are 
not allowed to employ children in the brickyards they 
set them to work on their farms. 

8721. Are the children employed in carrying wet 
clay in the brickyards in this part of the country ?— 
They are employed generally in one of two occupa- 
tions either in carrying the bricks from what they 
call the stool, the table on which they are made, and 
laying them on the ground, or they are employed as 
what are called “pullers-up”; they help the men draw 
wheelbarrows of clay up from the pit-hole in which 
the clay is mixed. 


8722. Do they not carry wet clay here in their | 


hands or their arms?—No. 

8723. Have you found them evading the Act in 
the matter of the age of children in those small brick- 
yards ?—Frequently both in the small and large. I 
frequently observe on my approach to a brickyard 
boys running away in all directions, and it is very 
difficult to detect individual cases of evasion. 

8724. You would require aconstable to stop the 
back door ?—I should require some assistance. 

8725. Is it the practice in those brickyards for 
the women to come back to sort the bricks at night 
and on Sunday ?—I have never seen them employed on 
Sunday. The women act as what they call “ wallers,” 
that is, after the bricks are dried to a certain extent 
they take them up from the ground and lay them in 
walls for the further process of drying. ‘They work 


very irregular hours, indeed, I may say, they have no © 


regular hours of work at all; they come just when it 

suits them, and leave when it suits them. .. 
8726. Are there any factory brickyards mixed up 

with the workshop brickyards ?—Very few indeed; I 
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only know one; the yards are mostly small, and of 
course they do not come under the Factory Act unless 
there are 50 employed in them. , ; 

8727. In the salt works which you mentioned are 
there many women and children employed ?—In some 
of them there are. It depends upon the class of salt 
that they make. : 

8728. It is very rough and dirty work, is it not ?— 
Very much so ; it is uncomfortable work. 

8729. At present they come under the Act of 1867, 
do they not ?—Either the Factory Act Extension Act, ° 
1867, or the Workshops Act, 1867. _When I say 
rough and dirty, it is the vapour which makes the 
work so excessively disagreeable. The vapour rising 
from the pans in which the brine is heated is generally 
so thick that you cannot see across the shed in which 
they are working. 

8730. Do they work long hours ?—They work very 
irregularly. I do not know that they exceed the 104 
hours in the 12; that is the rule, but certainly they 
have been in the habit of working very irregularly; not 
unfrequently commencing at 3 in the morning. 

8731. Do they bring the children very early in 
the morning ?>—Several of them do. ; 

8732. Very young children ?—Very young. I have 
seen a child as young as four/at work in salt works. 

8733. What would that child be employed upon ?— 
Breaking up a tub of salt after it has been dried in 
the furnace, smashing it up small with axes and things 
of that sort. Ido not mean to imply that it is customary 
to find children as young as four, I mention that as 
an extreme case,-but I have seen very young children 
often in the salt works. 

8734. Why do they begin so very early in the 
morning ?—That I have never been able to find out. 
I take it, that it is rather a habit which has grown 
upon them than anything else, 

8735. They are very odd people in fact >—Yes. 

8736. Do you think that there is any reason why 
they should not-be brought under the hours of the 
Factory Act of 1867?—None whatever under the 
Factory Act of 1867. Ihave never heard any ob- 
jection to that raised at all. 

8737. Do you think that they work in that trade 
the full 104 hours as a rule, would the Textile Fac- 
tories Act be too short ?—I cannot state the exact 
time which it takes to boil down a pan of brine, 
therefore I am not quite able to say; but I know that 
in the course of last year a great number of them 
have changed their hours of work, and they have 
brought themselves in conformity with the Act of 
1867, and I think that in a short time they will all be 
able to do so. I do not anticipate any great difficulty 
in that respect. I speak with a limited experience, 
that: portion of Cheshire in which these salt works 
are having been but recently added to my district. 

' 8738. There are some of the works, are there not, 
that come within the limits of factories ? — Yes ; 
several of them. 

8739. So that they. are working side by side under 
different conditions ?— Yes; and the same may be 


_said of the hat manufacture, which is a large business 


in this district. I frequently find on one side of the 


‘road a hat manufacturer employing over 50 hands 


competing with his neighbours opposite to make 
exactly-the same class of goods who employ: perhaps 
49 hands, and who came under the Workshops Act. 
8740. You notice the inconvenience of the present 
certificates that are required of the schoolmasters, and 
also the difficulty about birth certificates; do you 
think it would be an improvement if birth certificates 
were required in all cases.as a condition of first em- 
ployment, and the surgical certificate only required 
on that one occasion as to the child’s physical con- 
dition ?—I think that in small works it is very fre- 
quently a hardship on the employer to be obliged to 
give a written notice to the certifying surgeon of the 


_distrigt to come and certify one young person that he 


has recently taken into his employment. i 
8741. It would be much more convenient, do you 
think, if the parent were obliged to procure the birth 
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‘certificate ?—I think that at all events it might be 
made optional with the employer in small workshops, 
but for textile factories I should keep the surgical 


‘certificate as it is at present. 


'8742. In a town workshop, there they do not 
change their employment so often, I presume ?—No ; 
not only that, but if the employer requires the cer- 


tifying surgeon it is generally for more than one 


young person; it is more frequently half-a-dozen, 
perhaps. A great number of them make terms with 
the certifying surgeon to pay periodical visits. In 
nearly all the textile factories in this district the cer- 


tifying surgeon has a day set apart for visiting each, 


and one single additional certificate does not cause 
the hardship that is imposed upon the occupiers of 
small works in which five or six young persons only 
are employed, and in which the changes are much less 
frequent. The certifying surgeon is entitled to a fee 
of half-a-crown for one certificate, but to only 6d. 


each for any additional ones. 


8743. A form of school certificate has been sug- 
gested as being much more simple and manageable 


- which is in use in West Bromwich ; will you look at 


it and say if you think it would relieve the school- 
masters and employers from the difficulties which you 
have described ?—It appears to be simply a certificate 
of non-attendance. 

8744. But the schoolmaster would also have to fur- 
nish the legal weekly certificate of attendance; but it 
is represented that it relieves the employer from the 
annoyance of finding out too late that the children 
are not attending school as he believes ?— I have 
heard several objections raised by schoolmasters to 
the additional labour that devolves’ upon them at 
present in furnishing those certificates of attendance, 
and it appears to me that this would increase their 
labour. Of course it would bea great assistance to the 
employer if he would take the trouble to look at those 
returns, because the consequence would be that he 
would make that child make up his time at school 
properly the following day. 

8745. In what way do you think the schoolmaster 
could be relieved if there is‘to be any security for the 
children attending school ?—I think it. should be com- 
pulsory upon the employer to enter the names of the 
children employed by him in the school books before 
the books are sent to the school to be filled up by the 
schoolmaster. That would relieve him of a great deal. 
The employer knows what children are working in his 
factory, and it would be very little more, if any more, 
trouble to him to fill in the names in the book when it 
is sent to school, than it would be to check it when the 
‘book is returned to him; he must do one or the other, 
as I conceive, and all that he would have to do when 
the book was returned from the school would be to cast 
his eye down the column and the absences would strike 
him at once. 

8746. Then you would throw the burthen upon the 
employer, and not upon the schoolmaster ?—I do not 
think that it would be any additional trouble to the 
employer. I have frequently asked the question of 
bookkeepers, or the people to whom such duty is en- 
trusted, and they have told me that it would be no 
more trouble to them to put in the names than to have 
to check them all with the register when the book is 
returned from school. 

8747. (O’ Conor Don.) Then you would throw that 
duty upon the employer in large or small workshops ? 
— Yes; I should make it the same with all. 

8748. (Chuirman.) This gentleman stated that they 
had reduced their absences of children from school to 
a minimum, because they furnished the schoolmaster 
with these forms printed upon post cards, and the 
moment a boy was absent they put his name into one 
and putiit into the post, so that he was fixed imme- 
diately ; whereas in the ordinary way they are troubled 


at the beginning of the week by finding that a great 


many had missed school on the days that they were 


' supposed to be attending 2—I have no doubt that that 
upp g 


would be an admirable plan in country districts, but I 
think that in a place like Manchester it would be 
36769, 


' 
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almost impracticable. I do not think that a school- 
master would find time to do it where'there are 400 or 
500 children at school, and a great number of them 
half-timers. 

8749. It would pay the schoolmaster too, would it 
not, as he would not lose by the non-attendance of 
children >—Yes; there would be some remuneration 
in that way. 

8750. (O’Conor Don.) You have a good many 
bleaching and dyeing works in your district, I suppose ? 
—Not a great many bleaching works; there are a 
great number of dyeing and finishing works. 

8751. Are you acquainted at all with the work 
which is carried on in bleaching establishments ?— 
Only as incidental to calico printing. Most of the 


‘calico printers do bleaching as well. 


8752. I see that you state in the answers that you 
have sent in that you do not think that any trade now 
under the Act of 1864 or 1867 should be brought 
under the Act of 1874?—I think I added as regards 
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the employment of children that the law should be 


uniform. 

87538. But you do not think as regards the hours 
of work of adults and women that any industries 
ought to be brought under the Act of 1874, that are 
not under it now ?—I am not aware of any. 

8754. Would you apply that to bleaching and dye- 
ing works in your district, of which I see you have 35 
factories —I have called them bleaching and dyeing 
works because they come under the same Act, and 
they are ordinarily called bleaching and dyeing works, 
but I have not seen any necessity for, or any advantage 
that would be derived by, bringing them under the Act 
of 1874. 

8755. But you have not a sufficient number of 
bleaching works in your district to be able perhaps 
to give an opinion ?— Not purely bleaching works, 
there are only one or two. 


8756. Did you hear the evidence given this morn-_ 


ing upon the-subject of bleaching works ?—I did. 

8757. Do you concur in the opinion expressed by 
the gentlemen who gave that evidence as to the con- 
tinuity and hard character of the work ?—So far as 
my experience goes of the process to which those 
gentlemen alluded which is called hooking and lapping, 
which is a very common process in Manchester, cer- 
tainly I have not observed that there is any continuity 
of work, but rather the reverse, that they have a 
period of rest in every hour unless under exceptional 
circumstances when they are working overtime. 

8758. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think that it is 
a common process in Manchester in the bleaching 
works ?—The hooking and lapping is not done in 
bleach works merely, it is frequently done in ware- 
houses. 

8759. (O’ Conor Don.) Is that the same process as 
that which is done in bleaching works ?—So far as I 
could gather from the evidence that was given this 
morning it is precisely the same. 

8760. Are they paid in the warehouse by the 
piece, by the quantity that they do ?—Yes ; generally. 

8761. Do they work in gangs, or separately ?— 
Precisely as I heard stated, I think two or three 
hookers to each maker up. I have rarely seen females 
employed in that work at all, it is almost invariably 
done by male young persons. 

8762. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But it isnot work that 
is in any way unsuitable for women ?—I should think 
not. 


against the modification for dressmakers allowing 
them to work in the busy season. Do you think that 
it would be possible for them to do without it ?—I 
think so.. I feel confident that a modification embodied 
in the Act authorising such employment for one hour 
beyond the ordinary hours of work for a limited num- 
ber (say 50) of days in the year, subject to certain 
conditions, would be sufficient for all emergencies. 
8764. It has been represented to the Commission 
that at certain seasons of the year the pressure is so 
great in that particular trade that they cannot get out 


3 H 


8763. (O’Conor Don.) I see you are strongly 
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‘ 


p ss WO. Metide- their orders without having permission, to, work oyer- 
-time ?-—Relying» on my own) experience in, this) dis- 


trict, I cannot think, that !there would be any: difficulty 
‘in obtaining additional hands when they are, busy,\and 
I have been so informed by employers!inthat particular 
tradesnbnoitusnod ofth-vd aaah do bi A i Or 
8765. (Sir Cu Du Cane.) I suppose» your. evidence 
is only intended to apply to this district 2Yes, that 
8766. You are dealing’ with the \'spécial case’ of 
Maichester Pee ee ee 


8767. CO? Conor Don.) Is the modification permitted 


by the present, law much taken advantage of “in that 
trade in .Manchester ?—Not, I. think, to.any great 
extent. A lata ie Abanlit ALY Geek AG OA 

8768. ( Chairman.) But.it has been stated to;you 
by the employers that; there, is no practical difficulty, in 
getting additional assistance in the busy season?—-Yes, 
so I have been. informed.,. I should» like to. refer the 
Commission to some letiers and:papers in. one of the half- 
yearly reports of the inspecters upon the subject, if I 


may) be allowed to do so :+-Mr. Baker, says, ’These 


“ permissions, especially, that, which, has reference to 
«“ the over-work of milliners and,dressmakers, for 14 
“ hours a day; at.14 years of age, for five days a week, 
“ or for 96 daysia year, seem to,me to require an early 
“ yeyision. if not abandonment, It maybe true that. at 
“ times, no greater pressure exists injany other trade 


« for an amount of, work to .be completed, within a _ 


“¢ given period... .Wedding dresses, mourning, dresses, 
“ and fashionable jorders.crowd. upon, each .other, in 
“ great.variety,; and, as additional competent, workers 
“ are sometimes difficult to be obtained in consequence 
“ of the, certainty, of their being discharged as soon as 
“ the occasion, of their, employment. subsides, so this 
“ pressure is compelled to be put upon fingers already 
“ too tired for additional labours. Moreover, the rooms 
“‘ in which..so many of these seamstresses: work gene- 


* « yally fall far short. of the cubical space necessary for 


“ healthy inhabitation even by day, much more when 
“ the consumption, of, the air by, gas ‘is, added. to ‘its 
“ vitiation. ‘The remedy, is exceedingly, difficult to 
“ suggest, owing to the variety of interests. affected 
‘“ by the question. (Touching, the whole question of 
“« the modification itself, I-beg to put before you'a copy 
«of a communication I received,,in July, 1872) from 
“ Mr. Meade-King, whom, at my,request, Mr. Coles had 
“ set.to inquire amongst the principal milliners and 
“ dressmakers of Manchester as to its value or necessity. 
“ In prosecuting my inquiries,” says he, “ I have felt 
“* justified in assuming, fromthe many, complaints which 
“ have come to my, knowledge, that,a large majority of 
“ the workpeople are strongly opposed to the modifica- 
“ tion, if indeed they do not regard it as an unnecessary 
‘“* hardship, A great number of these workpeople are 
“ apprentices, who not only receive no wages for 
‘“* their work, but have.paid a premium. to their em- 
* ployers. On them the modification seems to fall the 
“ heaviest.” ‘I have applied to some of the principal 
“ firms engaged in. the millinery and dressmaking 
“ trade, and asked if. they ‘considered..the 14 hour 
“« modification to be urgently needed by the employers, 
“ and I have much pleasure in laying before you ver- 
“ batim some written! replies which I have received 
“ to this question. The writer of the first. reply 


 “ which I received ‘is an employer of about 60 women 


“ and: young persons, and the well-known. interest 
“‘ which he has ever taken in this subject gives great 
weight to his-opinion. He ‘says, ‘as to the season 
“ ‘trade,’ modification of the Factory and Workshops 
“ Act of 1871, as applied to millinery and dressmaking 
“ establishments im the city of Manchester, I beg 
“10 state that) itis) my conviction such. modifica- 
“ tion, is not urgently needed ;) and, moreover, I 
‘“‘ am of opinion’ that,it amounts practically to legalis- 
“ ing a state of things which directly contravenes 
“ the spirit, of the Act. This discretionary power 
“ enables employers. in “busy seasons” to increase 
* the hours of labour of employés to an inordinate and 
“ hurttnl degree, when, under such circumstances, an 
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 extra.staff of workpeople might be procured injalmost 
¢ 


‘ every instance without(serious inconyenience.. Indeed, 


'«, the well known practice of augmenting the number of 


“ workers at certain periods of the year is universally 


DaeD 


“ go beyond legal hours has already, been extensively 


© given, and, will,;no, doubt, -be,correspondingly de- 


“ manded in future, it would not,;perhaps under such 
“* circumstances be taking an unnecessarily disparaging 
“view, of, the, matter. were, I to-predict that. the Act 
“* itself, so far.as millinery.and dressmaking establish- 
« ments are concerned, must eventually be put in entire 
‘“* abeyance, and consequently in-such cases|become prac- 
“ tically inoperative.” ., “(The second: reply is, from,an 
“ eminent firm employing about 70 women and young 
“ persons, and:desirous of regulating their,establishment 
** strictly in accordance with the spirit jand! provisions 
“ of the Factory, Acts.|, They:write :.4Weareof opinion 
‘«¢ that such; a modification, while’ it is, ina, majority 


© ¢of instances, a hardship onthe, employed, is» not 


“ ‘urgently, needed sby; the, employers);..and» faurther- 
«“ © more, we,consider that in our endeavours; to.curtail 
“ ‘the hours of, work.of those. whom we, employ as 
“ ‘much...as \possible;,, our hands . would. rather be 
“© strengthened, by, the repeal .of the. modification,’ 
“ This firm you’ will observe is evidently ‘of. opinion, 
“ that the hours of labourmay, without inconvenience, 
“be restricted within the ordinary ‘limits, and »they 
“‘ prefer to be able to point'to such a restriction as a 
“¢ reason’ why they;cannot execute sorders) in jan’ un- 
“ reasonable space of time. ...A third opinion whieh I 
“¢ have elicited on the subject, from, a firm employing 
“ more,than fifty hands, seems in fayour of the modi- 
“ fication, but, treats; it rather asa great help” and 
“ ¢ desirable arrangement when, wisely used)’ than/as 
“ urgently needed., , I) will, quote their words: § We 
¢ «have duly,considered the 14 hours, modification, 
“ “and,our opinion is, that, where:wisely used it\is! a 
“ ¢ very desirable arrangement, It sometimes happens 
“« ¢ that orders for mourning or wedding outfits have to 
““ ¢ be executed on very short notice, and in such urgent 
“| « cases we feel that it would be a great help, to/have 
“ ‘extra time allowed) for working. We therefore 
“ ‘are in favour of |the 14. hours modification, and 
“ ¢ shall be glad to have it extended to us, Of course 
* ¢ we should, not make use of it, except when it. was 
“ ¢ really: necessary,’ If, I may be. allowed to'add” 


, says Mr. Meade, King, “to, the foregoing opinion the 


“result of my personal observation and. inquiries, it 


.“ is that, there is not on. the part of the employers a 


“ sufficient necessity, for the modification, to com- 
pensate, for the hardship: inflicted. on» a large 
majority of the persons employed,” 2): 4 |) of 

8769. Have you had much trouble with regard to 
dressmakers in working overtime ?>—I have had a great 
number of complaints, which I have inquired into ‘to 
the best of my ability, frequently visiting them by 
night in places where the overtime work has been 
alleged. hea 


non 
na 8 


8770. Have you found the complaints well founded? | 


—I have occasionally ; it is a very difficult matter to 
detect. The people who work in those places them- 
selves, of course, for reasons which are obvious, do not 
wish their names to be brought forward, and do not 
wish it to be understood by their employers that they 


have given information about it; they desire, if pos- 


sible, to have their grievances remedied without their 
names being prominent in the matter, and therefore J 
have frequently observed in visiting: such places that 


y= 


. vi ed 


hal 


HOMMORR TES OR CRVEDENGM!/ Yeo! 


et “peeh ‘th -aitenipt io ‘con idea a 


yoing on. 
ap at oO Conor “Don.). ‘Have you had any phoseéu- 
tions with regard’ to that ?—Yes, I haye had. somé.- 


8772. Have ‘they been Successful PYes,, all have 
been” successful ‘that, Thave. taken up. 

“8773. T see that. you suggest that there should ‘be - 
one, line of, ‘distinction drawn, and that’ ‘it should be 
between. ‘textile, factories ‘and all other factories.and 
workshops , leavin, the Textile Act asit is, and placing 
all other work 1 under one ‘other Act. Do. you think it 
would be possible in all those small workshops to 


strict “3 bat ‘e th hours. of | work» so far.that they 
i 


beb be 
Id be certain hours for meals ‘at, 
that. perhaps. some amount of” 
Poa sent allowed i in the Textile Acts, ’ 


pn Pan & 6, or 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, and _ 
shoul 


. 
dbs. 


wi ng 
a erin 


it would be rather a question of the amount of assis~." 


tance. It would be quite possible, but not with the 
present staff. 
8775. It would require a very large addition to:your!' 


staff, jwould jit. not ?—Not a, OTR large addition, I, 
' been told that there is a eréat deal of consumption in the 


fanc} 
a6 ‘Have you. stated. ities many ¢ of (eel See 
sliops _ you have visited. since you: came Bate, ?—I do, 
not think. T have, stated, ERA y sit 
: he ‘ Could you, state about. how many you “have 
gio ia, wr i I could. Tcould by referring 
to’ By, a 


Darel 


im ae you. ae about, ‘how. many, assistants 
so uld require in this district. to earry out, those 
rest Mi fions in. all, »workshops if Parliament thought. 


right to enforce them ?—I think if we were enabled 1.4 


employ them when we want them, either by the day ~ 
oreven by thé Wour, it would be an advantage. A 
great ‘portion of the, Year we ‘should’ ‘not, require any 
assistance’ ‘at all. 

8779. Then you would’ ‘not have’ 8 fat? officers 
appointed : for the purpose, you would allow the sub- 
inspector to’! ‘employ any man ‘that he wishes by the 
day‘or hour, to do what’ the’ inspector wished ?—I do: 
not think that it makes’ < any difference which way they © 
are émployed. Ii think it would be more effectual in a’ 
place’ like’ Manchester ‘to ‘take them’ when we want 
them by the hour or by the day.” ” 

8780. Would you:leave the seloStion AL. them to tio. 
sub-inspectors to, employ anyone’ they. chose’ for an 
hour or so?——I think that might be done in this place, 
I think ‘that ‘such’ men, generally speaking, could be 


obtained: from the: vonistabularye Je “aay ne ut them in ° 
| salt works a'year ago I scarcely ever came across a 


plaim clothes. «1.15 

8781. Your think » eh ithe? Pe Esai tghouldly 
have power to employ, as often as he:wished, any:of , 
those persons ?—I think so, and; to, be responsible for 
the, places. to’ which, hejsent them.) ||... 

_ 8782. You, therefore do not, contemplate the regular 
appointment. of) | permanent officers, under, you in this, 
district ?—That would be a more costly opar ation, but,, 
L have ino objection to, that...» 
8783. In speaking of salt works, lin the smallest 
number of persons employed in a salt work ,generally 
BP. iit any, of those works ?—Some of. them are very small 
ind ed, because they. simply rent the brine pans, and. 
perhaps ; they } would only have one pan,,and then there_ 
would be only “three, or four. persons employed, 

8784. Do they work at all in connexion with their 
homes or near their houses ?— Yes, at no great distance; 
_ they may go from a mile and. a alt to two, 
miles 

8785, But they always,work for: puree eds thea 
do not work on. their:own: account ?—There | may be, 
perhaps a dozen:pans in a salt,works,.and it is a very. 
common thing for, a man.to contract.to work a pan, 
and then he. sbumgs puobebly bis, wife and, two, or three. 
children to help him 


any ‘wont “Mat: 


e think, that. under the ‘Work- 
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"8786)"Ahd Hel works! when: he! ‘pleases ‘and whats Ww oO. Meade 


hours He pleases —¥ es; ‘he works! when he peers abs 
least. that’ has been’ their custom hitherto: 

“8787.\( Mr: Knowles.) But it:ismotitheigenéral case; 
is it, that they rent!a pany because theres thé: fuel ‘to 
be founds’ ‘and ‘so'on'?—Ts fancy’ more: frequently than 
any other Wway}''so faras my experience (goes: .The 
men work the pans: ‘I: amonly speaking: ‘of the: salt 
works in the neighbourhood of Northwich, Anderton, 
Marston, and'‘Wincham:' Ido not go to Winsford. | 

8788. How do’ ‘they dispose of ‘the wsaltiwhen they» 
have rented the pan'?-It is) simply acontract- work - ; 
maké' the salt ‘and to work the’ ‘pans! 0 

8789) Do''you' find that they cotuply witli tid Lt 
generally i in this distriet, or 'do they work without any 

regard to the law’ at’ all pain have only‘had charge ‘of 
the district a few motiths ;when I first took it in hand ! 
I found that they were’ excessively ir Foal and ‘Te 
found a variety of ‘Megalities. 17 40" 

‘8790. They work those pans night a day, do they 
not generally ?-—Not ‘all night: I) have ‘frequently 
heard’ of cases ne BS begin’ at 3 o'clock in' the 
_ morning. 

8791, Do they’ let! thidtr lara go out at Dihe pe] 


-think;generally that they let their fires out at night. 


8792. You would not consider it an unwholesome 
cwork} would}you ?—I have asked the certifying surgeon 
of the district questions with regard to that, and I have 


district. I should think otte-would naturally infer that. 
I Visited thé place a good’ déalin' the winter months. 
People ate, in a, sort of hot vapour bath,fout of ‘which 
they come late ‘in’ the ‘evening’ and’ go out‘into'very 
cold air. “I should, think: that's pather “injurious to 
their health, aud ‘they work in'a preat many cases only » 
about half clothed. 

8793.. Do you refer now to tne women and ‘children 
as well as the mén ?Yes! Ihave: ‘frequently seen® 
men. working with no clothing at ‘all’ above * their: 
walt. 
8794, Are there a great many working people who 
' live in the boats ot flats in the district Spira, a great 
number. . ) 

‘8795. Have you given much attention’ to’ them ?— 
Not very much ; I have nothing to do’ with them ; I 
have seen them very often. © | 

8796. Could you’ suggest anything to the Commis- 
sion as to how they could deal with theta ?I think 
it would be very.desitable indeed ‘if they could, but! 
think it, would be difficult to reduce it to any pr actival 
form.or shape. { have seen very-young children eon- 
stantly employed in them. © 

‘8797. You do not know, of course, whether those 


_ children attend school ‘or not’ with any ‘degree of 


regularity, or at all?—I think I could safely answer 
that in the negative most decidedly. | In fact, in the 


child, who attended school. 

8798. As regards dealing with those boat children 
do you not. think it could be done by the concurrence 
of managers-on the canal with perhaps some assistant 
inspection ?—I cannot conceive of any kind of int’ 
spection that would be likely to’ be efficient, and 
without that I fancy it would | be rather like the 
Agricultural Children’s Act. 

8799. (Sir C. Du Cane.) There are'a latge number 
of children and young persons employed in retail 
shops in Mancliester, are there not ?— As errand 
boys there are a great "number employed. 

8800. But. te the shops themselves are they 
kept at work. until’ late hours ; do you know cases of 
that sort ?—T have ‘heard’ of” such ‘cases. “'Thave had 
severalo¢omplaints of females being kept in shops 
be late hours. 

8801: Werliave had a strong representation made 
at, Birmingham with. regard to “the possibility of the 
adoption of a uniform “hour for closing their ‘shops ; 
has that.question ever been considered i in Manchester’ 
to, your, knowledge. ?—] ‘think, it has’; “there ‘was’ a_ 
public. meeting that T,remempber attending ‘about two- 
years ago, convened, I think, by Sir Jolin’ Lubbock,’ 
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on that subject. The greatest hardship I have heard 
of of that kind is the employment of young women 
who have been employed in work-rooms in connexion 
with retail establishments as long as the Workshops 
Act would allow them to be employed, and then at 
nights and market, days they are taken from the work- 
rooms, and put behind the counter and kept there 
perhaps for a couple of hours later. 

8802. Up to what hour of the night may that 
be ?—We have no further hold of them and of 


course no further control, and the shops in many of, 


our streets in Manchester on Saturday night are kept 
open till 12 at night, and some of those young women 
probably have worked from 8 in the morning till 8 at 
night in the workrooms, and then go into the shop 


and stand behind the counter for two or three hours. — 


T have heard of cases of that kind, but whether they 
are common or not I cannot say. 

8808. You do not personally come across cases of 
that sort, nor do you know whether they are numerous ? 
—I have, but not recently, come across cases. 

8804. Do you think it would be practicable to close 
all shops at 9 at night at the latest ?—Yes, or earlier. 

8805. (Chairman.) If all the trades and industries 


_ families go out and do the shopping. 
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other than retail shops closed early the people would 
have plenty of time, would they not, before 9 o’elock ? 
—We have no control over the labour of men, and 
the. men may be employed in small worksho 

on Saturday night till 9 or perhaps even 10 o’clock, 


Very probably they will not be paid their wages until. 


they have ceased work, and then their wives or 
I know no 
other reason which the shopkeepers could have for 
keeping their shops open so late. I have frequently 
seen a whole street lit up at 11 o’clock on Saturday 


night; but in a majority of the factories in this 


district the wages are paid on Friday. 


8806. (Chairman.) If it was known that the shops _ 


would be shut, and I suppose they would be shut if 


the women were not allowed to stay in them after a 
certain hour in the evening, and perhaps people might 


make an arrangement to buy a little sooner >—Yes ; I 


think that uniformity would be a great thing, if you 


could insure! uniformity. I have frequently talked to 
shopkeepers on that subject, and they say that they 
can see no objection whatever to closing early if they 


could get all who are engaged in the same business to _ 


do the same. 


The witness withdrew. i 


_ 


‘Masor Husketu examined. 


8807. (Chairman.) You are a textile manufacturer 
in Bolton, are you not ?—Yes. 

8808. You wish to make some special statement to 
the Commission, I believe ?—I do, with reference to 
whitewashing. I do not know how far the duties 
of the Commissioners may be, but I suppose that it is 
entirely to look at all the clauses affecting the regula- 
tion of factories and workshops. And inasmuch as 
there is a clause compelling us to whitewash once 
every 14 months, I am anxious to say that in my 
opinion that is unnecessary. I do not know whether 
that comes within the province of the Commissioners: 
or not. 

8809. That is a provision of the old Act, I think, 
of 1844 ?-—Yes, it is. 

8810. Do you object to it as unnecessary ?—I do. 
It is not mentioned again, but still itis in force. I may 
say that with reference to all the older mills, probably 
at the time when the Act of 1844 was enacted, most of 
the rooms then would be from 7 feet to 7 feet 6 inches 
in‘height; and that now when modern mills are con- 
structed they are built with rooms of the height of 15, 
14, 13, and 12 feet, and therefore the necessity 
which might have been in 1844 for better ventilation, 
or anything calculated to promote sanitary measures, 
does not hold in the same force at this present time. 
I say that it is a clause which requires us to whitewash 
every 12 months, because, although it says 14, yet it 
is impossible to go on to get into the winter, it scarcely 
gives us two months. Most of us whitewash about 
May, June, or July ; we can, of course, have the other 
two months, but still it does practically compel us to 
whitewash every.12 months. I may say that itis per- 
fectly unnecessary, and, if the Commission had time, 
and could do me the honour to come and look at my 
works, I would show them that even now when the 
place has not been whitewashed since last year, it is 
almost as clean that they could hardly tell that it was 
not whitewashed last week. In addition to that, it 
necessitates a loss upon the operatives. Those people 
that are paid for the work done lose half a day when- 
ever that occurs. And in addition to that the enact- 
ment is systematically evaded inmany mills. I daresay 
if the inquiry was put to other people in the same 


The witness 


Henry BLeck1y, 


8816. (Chairman.) You have iron rolling mills at 
Warrington, have you not ?—Yes, we have. 

8817. Upon what point do you wish to give evidence 
to the Commission /—We have only been compara- 
tively recently brought under the operation of the 


trade they would say that it was very hard that those 
who wish to keep the law should be placed at a dis- 
advantage with reference to those people who evade it. 
In many cases they just simply come into the room 
and whitewash the walls; the great difficulty is white- 
washing the rafters, and inasmuch as there is no 


necessity at all for it, I think that if there was to be ~ 


any consolidation of the Acts or any further legislation 
upon the subject, it would be well to alter that clause, 
and make it once every three years, which would be 
perfectly sufficient, or if~you would give a certain 
amount of diseretion to the sub-inspector. 

8811. What do you reckon the cost of whitewashing 
apart from the loss of time ?—As we have rather a 
large place, we have four mills, and a large warehouse, 
and it costs us 90/. a year, to.say nothing of the loss 
of time. 


8812. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The loss of time is a more | 


serious matter than the actual cost of the whitewashing 
itself ?—We wish it were; but just at present trade is 
so bad that we cannot say anything upon that score, 
Still if the trade was in a proper state the loss of time 
would be of more consequence. . 
8813. (Mr. Knowles.) I have no doubt that that is 
the case with regard to your own mill, which is a very 


good modern mill, but there are some mills which it” 


would be desirable to whitewash.every year ?—I think 
there are, but I think that might be provided against: 
by exempting all rooms above a certain height; and 
those under that height, might be whitewashed every 
year if you choose. eh 

8814. Do not you think that irrespective of the 
health of the people it is to thé interest of the manu- 
facturers to whitewash every year, because it makes 
the rooms lighter and brighter and they get better 
work ?—I do not say that you cannot tell the differ- 
ence, and if it were necessary by all means do it, but 
I hold it to be unnecessary. 

8815. The whitewashing clause refers to other 
trades as well as to the textile manufactures, I think, 
for instance, to bleach works and that class of work ? 


—Yes, I believe it does to bleach works, but my’ 


knowledge is confined to textile trades. 
withdrew. 


Esq., examined. 


Factory Act. It isa sort of experiment in our case, 
and we think that when it is fairly looked into it will 
be seen that it might be modified with advantage to 
the children themselves. In the first place we take 
no half-timers, we cannot do with people who come to 


‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE., 


work and go away; we do not take them before) they 
are 13, and they must. stop. for the whole day. 


children up, to 13 years of ;age, unless they are 
systematically sent to school, have no employment at 
all except such as they may obtain by carrying out 
newspapers or any light work of that sort, which is 
not at all a good thing for them. We think that. not 
being half-timers if it were permitted them. to com- 
mence work at 12 years cf age understanding, that 
they produced an educational certificate. which should 
be satisfactory, it would be better for them, as their 
parents would ther send them to school and make the 
most of their time when they knew that they could be 
employed if they were 12 years old. The work on 
which they are employed is not continuous work, it is 
work that has a tendency to develop both mind and 
muscle. ‘They are only worked part of. the day, 
for during the time that the iron is heating they 
have nothing to do. They play about the mill or 


sit and amuse themselves or employ themselves in 


any way they like, but they are not kept. continuously 
at work so much as a boy would be carrying bricks or 
anything ‘of that sort. Their employment is com- 
paratively a light one and rather calculated to invigorate 
them, and it tends to keep their minds at work, so 
that in every way I think it would be better ; they 
would haye a better chance of coming into the work 
efficient and ready, for they take to-it easier at 12 years 
of age and better than they can later on, it requires 
adaptation of muscle and hand to do the work well, 
and the sooner they can commence it the better for 
them, If you have an educational standard for, them 
before they come in at that age the probability is that 
their parents. will send them to school with .the 
knowledge that. they can get them to work, and. not 

_ having been at work half-time up to 10 years and 
half at school when, they are 12 years old they are 
certainly in a better position to go to work with the 
school knowledge that they have obtained than they 
would be if they had been half-timers and been sent 
in to work at 13. Continuous schooling until 12. is 
worth more than half-timing until 13 or even 14. 
The one strikes while the iron is hot, the other when 
it is cool. ; 

_ 8818. Do you anticipate that the parents would be 
stimulated by the prospect of their employment to 
make them attend school regularly up to 12, as they 
well may be if Parliament should revise the age to 14, 
by allowing them to be employed at 13, having passed 
an educational test ?>—J think they are placed at a very 
material disadvantage. Whilst other .children who 
are employed as half-timers and are earning something, 
being half at school and half at work, those children 
are not at work at all. 

8819. You begin by saying that half-time would not 
suit your business ?—No, I think not. 

8820. Under the Act of 1874, and indeed under the 
old Factory Act too, an employer may work children 
on alternate days instead of half days; if you must 
have boys the whole day, why should you not employ 
half-timers on alternate days !—We should not find 
that answer; we have not surplus children for one 
thing. . It is generally the children of the workmen 
themselves who are employed in our works, who. send 
their children into the place ; they are not so much the 
children of strangers. Those who go into the factories 
continue in the factories. 

8821. If you are short of boys, it;would be better 
to employ half-timers on alternate days than go with- 
out them, would it not ?—I do not think it would ; 
because, unless they get themselves very well into the 
work, they are not able to do it; it requires constant 
application to be able to do it well. 

_ 8822. Would not that be true of any trade in which 
cleverness and quickness is required ?—No doubt it 
is so to some extent, only there are certain dangers to 
which they are exposed if they do not learn to take 
care, and unless they are quick. ; 

_ 8823. Are not they in great danger in mills where 
steam machinery is employed?—Undoubtedly they 


We. 
have no school board I may say in our town, and thus. 
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are; but.in rolling a piece of hot iron, if they do not, 


catch it it may catch them. It is sometimes a little 
uncertain in its motion, and therefore it requires them 
to be quite.on the alert, more so probably than in any 
other business. 


8824, If you put in astrong claim for the reduction: 


of the age, you would still more oppose the raising of 
the age from 18 to 44?+Undoubtedly we should in 
our trade. You see there is a great difference in em- 
ploying children in a close room, as you find most 
factories are, although they do the best to ventilate 
them, still they are very different places to working 
in a shed, comparatively speaking in the open air. 
8825. Supposing the Commission should not be 
able to make this great exception, in the case of rolling 
mills, of recommending the age of children to be 
reduced to 12, they are at liberty, are they not, to use 


. your argument that parents would be stimulated to 


send their children to school with regard to the pro- 
posal to raise the age to 14, because if that would act 
as a stimulus, it would ensure the children being able 
to pass an examination at 13, would it not 2—I hardly 
see how they would be induced to do so. It is rather 
a heavy burthen upon a man, because whilst his neigh- 
bour is able to send his children to schoo! and to a 
factory at eight years old, or if it was raised to 10, 
he who is not intending to bring his son up to our 
trade has to keep him on hand, and send him to school 
continuously up to 12 years of age. The temptation 
is to send the boy into some other sort of occupation, 
or very often the boy idles about the town instead of 
being at work at all. 

8826. It is impossible not to be sensible of the state 

of things which you point out, only you must be aware 
that Parliament has. been acting rather in the other 
direction, constantly raising the ages, and probably it 
will occur to yourself that it is not very likely when 
they have so recently raised the age in the case of 
textile factories that they would reduce it in the case 
of rolling mills ?—It is to be remembered that the 
textile factories were brought under the Factory Act 
long before it was considered possible or suitable to 
bring ironworks under the Factory Act. Ironworks 
it was thought could not be, and they were brought 
very gradually indeed under it ; what applied to textile 
factories some years ago'did not apply to them at all, 
and I think that the circumstances still continue to 
draw a broad line of distinction between the one and 
the other. If you take a boy who goes to a factory as 
a half-timer for two years, and another boy who can go 
to work alittle earlier, you are not placing him at a dis- 
advantage, but rather you are putting him to an 
advantage if his parent can employ him in a work that 
is not so wearing, and not so calculated to lower the 
tone of his health as a factory 1s,and if he is at the 
same work himself and is disposed to bring his boy up 
to it, and he says I can get him into a work at 12 years 
of age provided I give him a good education to begin 
with, it is a stimulus then to him to put his boy in 
the way of a good education. 
. 8827. Is. it the employés who say that they will 
not have any half-timers ?—Yes ; just aliow me to say 
that all work of that kind is done by us by contract. 
A man takes a mill, he finds the labour and we pay 
him for the whole at so much per ton, he employs the 
labour, engages the boys, and does everything of that 
kind. I find that the men say that they cannot do 
with half-timers ; and I am not sure that children of 
that tender aye would be safely employed. I should 
not recommend that they should be put on the same 
footing as textile factories. In a rolling mill, where 
hot iron is moving about, and where the machinery is 
moving at great velocity, and they are brought into 
actual contact with the machines, I do not think that 
it is desirable or a wise thing for children of a less 
age than 12 years to be employed there. 

8828. You work only 54 hours, do you noi ?— 
Yes. 

8829. Is that by an arrangement between master 
and man ?—Yeg, that is so. A day’s work with us is 


pretty well fixed, because it depends upon the quantity . 
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of metal that can be heated in ‘a given time. At'a” 
particular mill there may be two furnaces, and those? 


. two furnaces will farnish sufficient iron to: keep those’ 
«men at work for'a day, from 6 till 6. We will say that" 


the furnaces are filled 8 times,.and whilst the iron is’ 
being heated the men are waiting. They cannot do 
anything. They can only do just) the quantity of iron 
that can be heated in those furnaces.’ 

“8830. (Mr. Knowles.) How many do you employ, 
men and boys altogether ?—About 1,000. 

8831. What proportion ‘of boys PI should think’ 
there are not more than 40 or 50 boys, or perhaps 
there may be’100. 

8832. But this is night and day work—continuous 
work ?—Yes. It is'a different set of men, of course, ’ 
at night.’ They change alternate weeks. Those who 
work’ at night this week, work in the day ‘the’ next 
week, 

8833. But the ork that ‘the boys are employed in 
is a light kind of work, is it not ?>—Yes, ‘very light. 

8834. And more suitable’ to boys than men Yes; 
boys can do it much better than men, because they are 
more active; and it is quite light work. We roll’a 
great deal of wire, which is very fine, that merely re- 
quires guiding and holding with a pair of tongs. 

$835. Supposing a boy’s half-time were to begin at 
9 or 10, you think that too young ?—Yes, I think ‘so. 
1 should not certainly Fecdmmend their being brought: 
in at that time. 

8836. You want them really to come at 12 ?—Yes; 
if they commence at 12 they have got sufficient stamina ’ 
and time enough to get a reasonable amount of educa- 
tion also, as compared with any half-timers. 

8837. As regards the hours of 6 and 6, what time 
have they for meal time ?—They take their’ meals at 
any time. They do as they like. They always take’ 
care towards 1 o'clock to have their heats in such ‘a’ 
way that they put their ‘iron into the furnace at that’ 
time, and, of ‘course, then they sit down and get’ 
their meals as the men do themselves. 

8838. But it requires them to be on the spot from’ 
6 in the morning till 6 at night, both the men and the 
boys ?—Yes, it does; as I said before, they are governed. 
entirely by the quantity of iron that they intend to roll 
during the day, and that quantity is regulated by 
reckoning from 6.to 6. They very often go away at 5 
o’clock, because if it was found that they would have 
to stay over till half-past 6, or something of that kind, 
they would not attempt to put in another heat into that 
furnace, because they would otherwise encroach upon 
the man’s time who was coming on in the evening.’ | 

8839. What hours are you working weekly ?—We’ 
often do not cormence till Tuesday. On Monday’ 
night work is frequently begun, and on Saturday they 
close about 2 o'clock. Monday is a very general 
holiday in our trade. 

8840. Do the boys not work more now as a rule’ 
than 564 hours ?—No, they do not work that. _ 

8841. (St C. Du Cane.) Did I understand you 
to say that there were a large number of children at 
this moment idle in Warrington’ neither receiving 
education nor getting employment?—I should not 
like to say because I do not know at present, but I 
mean that that is the condition.. If they can only 
come to us when they are 13, they cannot be employed, 
and I think that their parents do not send them to 
school at present. 

8842. Do they not get employment in any ‘other’ 

branch of industry 2There i is no branch of industry 
that they can be-used in except it might be as errand 
boys, or something of that sort. 
* 843. T think I understood you to say that there is 
no school board at Warrington ?—There is not, and’ 
there is a decided disposition on the part of the people 
to avoid having a school board where, as in our case 
the educational condition of the place is up’ to the’ 
requirements. of the Act, that is ‘to say, there is 
school accommodation zor as lar ge a number as is 
required by the Act. 

8844. If there are a large sina of children ay, 


ought to be at school. not receiving education. the! 
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_ .sélves after they’ leave school. 


educational standard: ‘of ‘the oplacé_atvall' events ‘can’ 
hardly be up tothe: ‘Act ?+That Ieannot tell. The’ 
inspector: of factories, Ldkuowys has‘said ‘that “he does 
not find the children ‘up'to ‘the ‘standard. Bat you” 
see if you were ‘to adopt the’ plan of requiring: an” 
educational standard’ im a.place> where : there was no* 
school: board, as’ with us, if that was brought into” 
operation “at 12) years; /in ‘such ‘an employment as 
ours, there would be an inducement on the part of 
the parents then for that time to send their children 
because they would be able to: get thieit! dia at an | 
earlier period. ‘ 

8845. What do« you tpfepesd 40° & as’ ee {He 
question of ‘a boy’s education “after 12, i8 it to be a’ 


case of selfteaching for the remainder ‘of his life, or 


how would you'deal with that case‘P—I'do not fancy” 

that ordinary persons’ take ‘much’ pains’ with’ them-_ 

T do not suppose that” 

boys in general improve’ themselvés very much intel-' ; 
lectually unless they have a taste ‘and opportunity, © 

and TI certainly think the ‘iron’ worker's’ I speak of” 

have ‘the opportunity of éultivating their iin eas 

powers if they were inclined todo it. ‘~' 

8846, (Chairman.) The iron-masters in the same ’ 
trade in South’ Staffordshire went rather further than ’ 
that: and asked that they might come ‘at 10 full time, 
but! you’ would not’ wish that ?_That I do not cer-" 
tainly agree with, ‘I'should be very ‘glad if the Com-’ 
mission would look at’ our’ works and. see what kind’ 
of work these children do} they would form a better 
opinion probably of what would bé désirable for them 
and what would be fair and reasonable for us, desiring, © 
a8 we do, to. kelp both their physical and. mental | : 
health. 

8847. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You think that there | 
wotild’ be no ‘possibility of their being able to adapt: 
your employment of ‘boys in ally ‘way to the alternate 
day system ?-—I do. not think there would. “1 think’ 
they would not acquite the skill which is’ necessary 5 
there is the possibility of the boys’ who’ were’ fot” 
skilful getting’ injured ;’ it ‘Tequires them to ‘be’ very 
cecr 

8848. Has any ‘attempt ‘been’ made to try ‘that’ 
system ?—Not'that I am'‘aware of.’ I never heard of. 
it, and I do not think that it would succeed. 

8849. It has been looked upon as an inipossibility 
and never attempted Grea eitee so, I never Heard” 
of its being done. 

8850. (Chair man.) Do the’ nieh not work on’ Mon” 
day ?No, they very seldom work ‘on Monday, I’ 
believe that in South’ Staffordshire they work less’ 
than they do with us, but they very’ ‘seldom work on! 


the Monday, he 


8851. \(O’Conor’ Don.) ‘Do you let your lag out’ 
on Saturday ?—Yes, we let them: out on Saturday,’ and” 
we repair the furnaces, ere 

8852. (Mr. Knowles.) You’ commence, on Monday’ 
night, do you not ?—Yes, and go on Lagain till ‘Saturday: 
at noon. 

8853. (Chair man.) Tt has been’ stated to’ the Com-’ 
mission that in. many trades, the men have come ‘to. 
work more régular hours from their being obliged to’ 
have boys, the boys ‘not being allowed’ to come’ at 
irregular hours; may the’ scarcity of juyenile labour’ 
not Iéad’ men to work shorter hours over more days: 2 
No, Ithink not. 

8854. It is the nature of your ers P—Quite so ; it’ 
is impossible to work otherwise.’ You must keep’ 
your furnaces heated ; if yon were to let your furnaces 
down it would take a very great deal to get them 
heated ‘again, and ‘it would ‘tend to destroy them. 
The charge of temperature ‘has a very powerful effect 
upon them ;' you ‘could not let them down ; you must 
keep up the heat from the time they are, lighted until’ 
the time ' they so “out 5” it would: be" a great waste of 


fuel! if ‘that were not'so. 


8855. (Mr. Knowles.) ’ Tt is’ daltahte 1 is it not, as 
in puddling furnaces, to’ ‘et them go out frequently 
for repairs Yes, once's week. 

8856, So that. you have’ {hei “t ea between 
Saturday at hoot and the Monday night following ?— 
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Yes; we do. It is necessary that the: furnaces should 
be repaired on Monday all round ; it is \a matter of ’ 
necessity to keep the furnaces in repair, to examine 
every ‘portion’ of the) machinery, and) to; put it all 
‘straight and tight again, because continuously running 
at that rate for'a whole week :it is quite necessary to 
have the boilers and everything of that Kind eanepioge 

ey once a week.) 

8857. (Sir C. Du: Oasie.) “We shad a very strong 
representation to the Commission by the Staffordshire 
iron masters, who*consider it a) great. grievance that 
they: are not allowédto/employ children at an earlier 
age in. puddling,: and “they ‘base their grievance on 
- the statement that ifia child did not learn .puddling at 

a very early age he was unable or disinclined to learn 
it later on PI donot think that he should begin’ to 
work at whee 80" souharating as: that mail he was 14 
vets old. solqmt ; 

8858. “Dhis'i isva statement made by ‘one of the; wit 
Sheaeal #1 “Tomay ‘state that I myself: commenced. at 
 ander-hand puddling at 12\years of age, and I then 
“received 19./2d. a day,and' we had this time.to train 
our lads’ for it, but they are growing tobe very 
“ searce now andeedi: There is: great. difficulty in 
_ © getting hands at all to perform that work between 15 
and 16, and the reason is, because commencing work 
“ before I was'l0; years of age/I became thoroughly 
“ inured to it: ' There was no ‘real physical difficulty in 
“othe matter, having’ been accustomed to ‘the heat ”??— 
One cannot answer ama who ‘says that that was his 

own personal experience. EF should say that it would 
not be the personal experience of most children of 

_ that age’; certainly of 10 years-of.age. 
8859. At all events it would not be the: mpikictico: of 
ig iron*masters in acne ibe Sole ata even. if they 
| rf 3? } 
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‘) Christmas. 
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had power so to do, to employ. children at puddling at 
that early age ?—Certainly not. 

8860. (Chairman. )* It has. been recommended by a 
gentleman who has been for many years engaged in 
the iron trade at Birmingham that, “'The hours of iron 
“ workers im forges and rolling mills be fixed at, say, 
<< 120 hours per week or 60 Hours for each turn per 


week, commencing at 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon 


and terminating at 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon 
“ following, this to include time for meals and chang- 
“« ing sets each 12 ‘hours, say from 6 to 6, Holidays 
“ two daysjat Kaster, two at Whitsuntide, and.two at 
Accidents to,machinery and scarcity of 


‘« timers not being employed necessarily raises the 
“ wages of full-timers, which. is a serious loss to sub- 
6 contractors” ?—Yes, those are the men that I spoke of. 

8861. Is the state of trade in that district and yours 
substantially the; same ?—Yes, it is, the. methods are 


exactly the same, but in the, puddling process the men 


could only commence on Monday morning at 6 o’clock, 
by commencing ‘on, Sunday night and getting the fur- 
naces up. The puddling furnaces could not well be 
started on Monday. morning without. being. repaired 
on, Sunday ; part of the work must be done on Sunday 
if they are to start on, Monday at 6 o’clock, and. they 
generally wait till. Monday evening from the necessity 
of making all those repairs. ° 

8862. (Mr. Knowles.) Are, there other ironworks 
in Warrington. besides; yours ?—Yes. 
}// 8863. I suppose your evidence generally would 
apply to the whole of them ?—Precisely the same, 


\ they are just the same as ours. 


* See Appendix D., Letter (26), (260.) 


* "The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned 'to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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8864.* ( Chairman.) I believe you are > the vicar of 
Ince near Wigan ?—_Yes. 

8865. What is the population of Ince 215,000. 

8866. What, is the occupation of the people ?— 
They. are chiefly eolliers. 

8867. What other industries are there in Ince and 
its neighbourhood ?—There are four ironworks 7 in Ince 
and two cotton factories. 3 

§868.. Then. the. population , is engaged in various 
industries. between the collieries and ironworks, and 
various kinds of factories ?—_We have in addition to. 
_ the collieries, simply, the four ironworks and the two 
cotton factories in, Ince itself. 

8869, Are. many of; your children employed ir in the 
cotton mills:in the borough of Wigan ?—A ee 
number of them go from Ince into Wigan. 

8870. (Mr. Knowles.) Are many of the women 
ae children factory operatives ?—Yes ; they work in 
the mills of Wigan. |... .- 

8871. Ince, Sra Wigan adjoin Baa other, and. are 
closely connected in eyery shape, are they not ?—Yes ; 
there is only an imaginary line dividing them. 

8872. In Wigan’ proper there is a, school. board 
I believe ?—Yes.. 55 |! 

8873. Do you happen *to know: whether phote are 
any baat schools ?—None. 

u feiSer ai} 
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8874. Although they have a school. board, have 
they sufficient .schools ?—There was more than 
adequate educational) provision in Wigan, and, the 
school board was, simply constituted to obtain the 
power of compulsion. 

8875. And as regards the township of Ince of 
which’ you are the vicar, what is your state with 
reférence to the school accommodation ?—The school 
accommodation has been ‘declared by the Committee 
of the Privy Council to be quite. adequate, and we 
have no school board, and no necessity for, one. 

8876. What do you wish: to communicate, to the 
Commission with regard to the attendance or non- 
attendance of the children in your. district ?>—I may 
remark that according to the rule laid down by the 
Education Committee, the number of children who 
should be in attendance, at, school out of the popu- 
lation of 15,000 is 2,500, but the number present last 
week was only 1,333, the average for the past week 
only 1,173 and the average for the past year 1,044, 
so that there are at least 1,000 children not at school 
in the parish of Ince whe should be in attendance. 

8877. Can you give any reason why they do not 
attend ?—The first reason is the insensibility of the 
parents to the value of education. ‘Then, in the 
second place, children; are permitted by the Legis- 
lature to .work, no matter how ignorant and un- 
educated, and thirdly there is an absence of compul- 


sion direct and indirect between six and) nine, years of 
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age, which latter I deem to be a matter of ‘very great 
mportance. 

$878. Can you give the number of fiate timers that 
are employed half-time either in Ince or Wigan ?—In 
Ince alone there are 24 half-timers in factories, and 
12 in collieries, making a total of only 36. 

8879. ( Chairman.) “Ts it the practice to employ 
many half-timers ?—There is an indisposition at the 
collieries to employ half-timers, on account of the 

inconvenience that would result. 

8880. But there isno such thing as half-time in 
collieries is there >—When I say half-time I mean 
that a boy may begin to work above ground, and he 

may continue to work from 10 to 13, provided that he 
receives 20 hours, of instruction at school from 8 in 
the morning till 6 at night during the fortnight. 

8881. They think that they are more trouble than 
they are worth ?—That is the fact. 

8882. Is it the same in the iron mills ?—There is a 
general indisposition to engage them as half-timers 
I think everywhere in every department. 

8883. In factories they cannot help employing 
children of that age ?—In factories there is not the 
same indisposition as in the coal and iron trades. 

8884. How do you account for that very small 
number of half-timers in the schools ?—I believe that 
the law is very largely evaded, and that there are 
many children under 13 years of age working full 
time who should be at school as half-timers. 

8885. (Mr. Knowles.) Could you suggest any re- 
medy for that ?—I would beg to suggest that no child 
be allowed to work before he produced a: certificate of 
age, and that that certificate should be obtainable from 
the registrar of the district at a small cost, of say 6d. 

8886. Do you think that the medical. certificate is 
insufficient ?—Yes, quite insufficient. 

8887. Do you think that there is any difficulty in 
the parents obtaining a certificate of the birth of the 
child ?—Not now from the registrar as a rule. 

8888. But assuming that a family has come from 
Ireland with a lot of children to the district, which is 
not unfrequently the case both in Ince and Wigan, 
would they be able readily to procure their certificates 
of birth ?—I think so, by application. to the registrar 
of the district from which they had come. J have 
frequently been asked to procure similar certificates 
from a distance. 

8889. Would you give the Commission a general 
outline of the state of education in your district >— 
Educationally we infer that it must necessarily be 
low there from the fact that out of 1,000 persons 
married, or attesting marriages, 600 are unable to 
sign their names. 

“8890. What would you suggest in order to get them 
better educated or to compel them to go to sechool— 
would you suggest that they should come under the 
School Boards, or any other method '—I should cer- 
tainly not feel disposed to recommend the universal 
establishment of School Boards, because, in the first 
place, I believe that they would tend to check volun- 
tary pecuniary effort, and, secondly, much of the 


personal interest now taken by many in the educa-’ 


tional and general welfare of children, and the whole 
active effort to promote it, would be entirely lost. 

8891. What means of compulsion would you advo- 
cate >—I am sorry to believe that it may be necessary 
to have compulsion direct as well as indirect—direct, 
because I believe that there are some people so totally 
insensible to their moral duties: that nothing but 
direct ¢ompulsion would secure the education of their 
children. At the same time I should hardly feel dis- 
posed to recommend that universal compulsion be the 
rule; first of all, because I think the experiment of 
compulsion has not been sufficiently tried to justify a 
confident expression of opinion upon the subject ; and, 
secondly,.it may possibly tend to weaken the parent’s 
sense of moral responsibility. 

8892. (Chairman.) Of course this Commission has 
not to consider the education question per se; it is 
only as incidental to the factory legislation ; now as 
regards the children employed in most industrial oc- 
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cupations in any class of factory or workshop, or in 
“mines, the Legislature has required a certain school 
attendance ; do you think that if the condition of 
school attendance as necessary to enable them to work 


for wages was fully enforced that would not in itself 
be a very considerable measure of compulsion r—I am 
decidedly favourable to such indirect compulsion, and 
[ believe that such indirect compulsion at present 
would be preferable to a universal rule of ave com- 
pulsion. 


8893. But you state that at present sndineut com= — 


pulsion has not been fully applied; in fact, that the 
intentions of Parliament have been ewnded ?— Yes, 
by the very constant employment of children as full 
timers under the age of 13, 

8894. But that employment can only have reference 


to children very nearly of the age of 13, because — 


children cannot be legally employed at all before eight 
or nine’ years old at this moment; you do not mean 
that children so young as that are employed full time ? 


No; I mean to say that whilst the law at present — 


requires that children at factories shall not work other 


than as half-timers between the age of 9 and 13, many — 


children whose robust appearance and ‘large growth 
lead to the impression that they are older are passed, 
representing themselves to be 13, when very fre- 
quently, as I know, (I have many cases before my 
mind at present,) they are only just turned 12. 

8895. Still there would be ‘the half-time school 
going again for over three years?—As_ half-timers 
they would certainly have been attending school 


previously. But my remarks have reference to those — 
children who are working as full timers between the 


age of 12 and 13. 


8896. As in that part of Lancashire probably nearly Z 


all the ,children are engaged in regulated labour of 
some kinds, if the Acts were efficiently administered 


there would be a large amount of indirect compulsion _ 


in fact, from which hardly any could escape ?-—Quite 
At the same time another indirect compulsion 
which I believe might be very advantageously brought 


- to bear, would be at the time that the children presented 


themselves first as half-timers, that is, about the age 
of nine, for instance, at present in the factories. We 
seem to me to want some power of inducing children 
to attend school from the age of six to nine, for that 
seems to be what I might call the most c¢ritical 
age, for during those years, although the knowledge 
gained from six to nine may be very meagre, yet, if a 
boy obtains the ability simply to read and 10 write, 
however little it may be, he has something to work 
upon in after years, and he may follow. up this 
beginning in the night school, as many of our self- 
raised men in Lancashire have done. Whereas, on 
the other hand, if he can neither read nor write, he 
is ashamed to present himself at the night school, and 


if he muster courage to do so, in almost all cases | 


he is unlikely to remain. I may say that during my 
28 years’ experience in Wigan, I neyer knew a youth 
of 14 years and upwards who was unable to read and 
write who remained at a night school. 

8897. Do you consider that the indirect compulsion 
would be adequate if no child was allowed to go to 
work as a half-timer unless it could pass a moderate 


standard showing that it had attended school in the 


previous years ?—Just so ; for instance, that a child 
should not. be allowed to work as a half-timer till 
it had passed the 2nd Standard, but that of course 
is a matter of opinion. 

8898. But it would be better would it not, to pro- 
vide that it had attended school over a certain period 
than that it should pass a certain very low standard 
which might be attained in a short time ?—Just so; 
and there is another reason’ why in some: respects 
school attendance, say during the three years pre- 
ceding the nine might be preferable, and that is this ; 
that there are children mentally incapable of passing 
any standard whatever, notwithstanding the cin 
efforts of the teacher. 

8899. Do you think that considering the careless 
habits of parents in respect of enforcing schoo] atten- 
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‘dance, even the enactment of a law that would prevent 

their taking work unless they had attended school 
would be sufficient to ensure the school attendance 
of children in the earlier years?—I think that it 
would ensure a very much larger attendance than at 
present. - 

8900. I do not think you told Mr. Knowles what 
kind of compulsion you would substitute, supposing 
some direct compulsion was desired for that of school 
attendance where school boards were unnecessary ?>— 
I should beg in that case to suggest that the compul- 
sory powers be vested in boroughs in the municipal 
authorities, and in other districts in the local board. 

8901. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there not a great many 
boys employed in the collieries very ignorant and not 
attending school at all before they go to work ?>—Yes. 
- 8902. That arises from there being no compulsory 
power to send them to school?—Yes; either direct 
or indirect. 

8903. I think you have not told the Commission 
your objections to having school boards in all districts ? 
—I think I have already remarked that I was not 
in favour of the universal establishment of school 
boards, because they tend to check voluntary pecuniary 
effort, and in the second place that much of the 
personal interest which is now taken by many good 
people in the education and general welfare of the 

children, and their active efforts to promote it, would 
be then entirely lost. : 

8904. (Chairman.) But voluntary effort of that kind 
is now pretty nearly at an end, is it not, since the time 
expired at which fresh schools could be taken in ?— 
There is the maintenance of the denominational schools 
which involves an immense amount of voluntary effort. 
We have in our parish six schools, and another is 
being built, and those schools are entirely supported 
by the liberality of the coal proprietors. 

8905. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think that the 
coal proprietors would feel rather anxious that there 
should be some compulsory power, either through the 
school boards or some other machinery, so as to make 
the children go to school ?—I think there is such a 
general interest taken by the coal proprietors in the 

_ educational improvement of the people (I am speaking 
from experience) that they would readily welcome any 
‘. compulsion, either direct or indirect, which would have 
that desired end. 

8906. They have it in their own hands at present, 
have they not, to institute school boards if they choose 
to adopt them ?—Perfectly so, only that you call into 
existence then a very cumbrous and expensive ma- 
chinery to effect that which they generally seem to 
believe might be effected more simply and cheaply. 

8907. As regard the surrounding districts, which 
are largely populated, adjoining yours on the east and 
on the south sides, do your remarks equally apply to 
those districts? —Yes; those surrounding districts, 
exclusive of Wigan, but inclusive of Ince, will have a 
population of 45,000, and I am happy to say that in 
every case the educational provision made by the coal 
proprietors, notably the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
who has dotted over the whole districts of Haigh and 
Aspull with schools, is such as to render school boards 
unnecessary. 

8908. Do the children attend those schools any 
better >—No better than in our own district. 

8909. Is that in consequence of there being no 
means of compelling them to go to school >There are 
no means of getting them into the'schools, and if you 
will permit me to remark, it seems to me to be a very 
‘great anomaly that the districts which have the best 
educational provision are, in the absence of a school 
board, worse off than those districts which have been 
entirely neglected and have hitherto been deficient in 
school accommodation, simply because there are no 
means of getting the children into the schools. 

8910. Still there is an indisposition in this district 
to apply the school board, although there is such a 
great want of compulsory power?— Yes; in fact, 
they are keeping all action in abeyance, I think, 
through the hope that there may be some legislation 
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in the direction of vesting a compulsory power in 
some authority in districts where at present there is 
no school board. 

8911. Do you think that if there were some law to 
prevent children going to work as half-timers except 
they had attained a certain standard of education, or 
attended school a certain period, it would have the 
effect of driving them to school ?—Yes, I have already 
remarked that I believe it would lead to very great 
improvement indeed. 

8912. Would you throw any responsibility on the 
employer for the employment of children ?—Both 
upon the employer and the parents, most certainly. 

8913. (Chairman.) What sort of local boards do 
you think could exercise those compulsory powers in 
places. other than boroughs ?—The ordinary local 
boards established for the carrying on of public 
business. 

8914. Do you mean the boards of health ?—Yes; 
and so forth. 

8915. And the boards of guardians ?—No, certainly 
not. I feel disinclined to suggest that that power be 
vested in the boards of guardians, lest there should be 
something akin to the feeling of pauperism. 

8916. You would add to the functions of the boards 
of health virtually that of school boards, only with 
limited powers t—Yes; with limited powers. 

8917. But local boards of health are not universal, 
are they, in country parishes ?—I think that under 
recent legislation some lucal board is now necessary 
in every district. 

8918. But that depends, I think, upon their being 
what are called populous places ?—Yes, it does. 


country parishes where we are told they fall so far 
behind in schoul attendance ?—In that case I would 
certainly suggest that wherever districts are under the 
population required to bring them within those Acts 
there should be a grouping of the districts, and that 
a certain constituted authority should attend to the 
educational interest of that district. 

8920. That is just a school board under another 
name, is it not >—Only that you have already certain 


- officers doing the same kind of public duty in each of 


even those little districts. 


8921. At present you have boards of health where- 
ever there is a certain population ; you have boards 
of guardians with extended jurisdiction, I mean juris- 
diction over a considerable area, and I think you say 
that you would extend the jurisdiction of the boards of 
health, so as to include districts having no local govern- 
ment of their own in respect of school attendance ?— 
Yes. 

8922. Is not that simply establishing district school 
boards ?—I think it is hardly equivalent to that. I 
may be allowed just to suggest a case,—supposing 
that you have a district in which the population is 
sufficiently large to require the constitution of such 
a local authority, I think it would be quite possible and 
practicable to include in the operations of this autho- 
rity other outlying districts where the population is 
insufficient to render such appointment obligatory. 

8923. Then those outlying districts over which the 
board of health would have jurisdiction would have 
no voice in electing that board of health >—There is 
that difficulty certainly. 

8924. Would it not be more consistent with British 
legislation that the local authority should be elected by 
the district ?—It would be certainly, and it might 
seem to be more consistent to assign those functions to 
those authorities already in existence, for instance, the 
local guardians of the poor, but then I have a very 
strong feeling against delegating those duties either to 
the police on the one hand or to the representatives of 
the paupers, the guardians, on the other. 

8925. But unless you elect a school board ad hoc or 
give it to the only constituted authority, does not it 
follow that the only functionary who could exercise 
compulsory power would be some one appointed by the 
central authority in London ?—Yes. 
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8926. And would not that be much more unpopular ? 
—I do not know, I am sure, whether the appointment 
of such a person would be more unpopular than the 
appointment of an official inspector under the school 
board. | . 

8927. It is one matter to appoint a man to report 
upon the attainments of scholars with a view to a 
grant, and another thing to prosecute parents for not 
sending their children to school ?—When I spoke of 
an inspector I had not in view the inspector who 
simply visits a school with a view to report as to the 
educational condition of the scholars. 1 should more 
properly have spoken of the appointment of an officer 
whose duty it is to visit the homes and ascertain the 
attendance of children. 

8928. But there is no such officer except where 
there is a school board ?—No ; only where there is 
a school board, but I hardly thought that the appoint- 
ment of such a person at head quarters, as you were 
mentioning, would be more unpopular than the ap- 
pointment of a visitor by the school board. 

8929. Is not this the state of things at present, 
that nothing like compulsion has been attempted 
except under the direction of a board elected by the 
population ?—It is so, 

8930. It is one of the great problems of the day, 
is it not, how to secure school attendance without 
insisting on universal school boards and compulsion ? 
—Yes. 

8931. And as you have given so much attention to 
the subject, I hoped that you would be able to point 
out some machinery, but it appears that what you 
have contemplated would break down in the very 
districts where there is most want of some compulsion, 
namely, districts having no local authority ?—Yes; 
unless we were to fall back in those districts upon the 
guardians. of the poor, which I still think most un- 
desirable. 

8932. It looks as if you would have to submit to 
the school boards, in spite of your objections, for this 
most necessary purpose of compulsion, does it not, 
supposing the management of schools was left where 
it is, and there was no authority to oblige the children 
to attend them ?—Yes ; I quite recognise the difficulty 
in respect, to rural parishes where the population is 
below that, which I mentioned, yet I really would 
venture to express an opinion that officers of health 
are quite as necessary in those little rural districts 
as in any other, and that the compulsory appointment 
of such officers would be of great sanitary advantage 
tothe country at large, and then the tacking on of 
those other functions would be an educational advan- 
tage as well, and thus you would do away with the 
necessity for the institution of school boards in the 
country. 

8933. Then you must have boards, must you not, to 


appoint those officers of health ?—You might in those . 
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districts where you have no local board render com- 
‘pulsory the appointment of a board of health. , 
8934. But those officers of health such as they are, 


are at present appointed by the guardians, and we — 


always get back to that unpopular authority ?>—Yes ; 
still it would be an indirect one in that case. ; 
8935. (O’Conor Don.) Do you propose to give to 
those local boards the power of levying any rates ?— 
No; because I.am now speaking of those districts 
where the levying of a rate is rendered unnecessary 
by the adequate educational provision already made. 
8936. But although there might be adequate educa- 
tional provision already made for the time being, here- 
after the population might increase, and it might be 
necessary to have more school accommodation, and 
supposing this local board that you speak of to have 
the power of compelling children’s attendance in a dis- 


trict, would you give it, in the case I am putting to you, 


any additional power of levying a rate for the increased 
accommodation ?—Certainly not; because there the 
machinery at present in existence would: come in. 
Every 10 years there will’ be a.readjustment by the 
Education Department, and the district will be duly 
informed of any deficiency, and required to meet that 
deficiency. If that deficiency were not met by volun- 
tary effort, then the establishment of a school board 
would become an absolute necessity. 

8987. (Chairman.) Is that under the present law ? 
— Yes. 

8938. (Q’Conor Don.) You would not interfere 
with the present law in that respect ?—No, not at 
all. 

8939. Then the duty of those local authorities would 
be simply to compel children to attend school ?— 
Simply to compel children to attend school. 

8940. You recommended, I think, with regard to 
the ascertainment of the age of children employed in 
factories and other works of that description, that 
a certificate of birth-should be obtained rather than a 
surgeon’s Certificate ; do you see no. danger of the eer- 
tificate being handed from one child to another ?>—I 
think that is likely to be the exception rather than the 
rule; I do not anticipate any difficulty whatever on 
that score. 

8941. It has been suggested that there would be 
very considerable difficulty in the large centres of popu- 
lation in preventing the certificate passing through a 
number of children >—The certificate, of course, would 
have to be given up at once when the child presented 
itselffor employment, and if, as I suggested, in answer 
to an inquiry of Mr. Knowles, the master were bound 
to insist upon the production of the certificate, the 
certificate would be lodged with the employer of labour, 


and so the circulation of that certificate would be an 


impossibilty. 

8942. (Chairman.) And the employer be bound to 
produce it whenever it was asked for >—Yes, whenever 
asked for. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. James Taytor, Fletcher Street Wesleyan Schools, Bolton, Mr. Samurt Taytor, Victoria Wesleyan 
Schools, Bolton, and Mr. Grorce Jonzs, St. Peter and St. Paul’s Catholic Schools, Bolton, examined. 


89438. (Chairman, to Mr. James Taylor.) You are 
a deputation from the Teachers’ Association of the 
Bolton District, which contains 78 members, and has 
under it 4,085 half-timers ?—Yes. 

8944. Those, I understand, have increased from 
1,600 since the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act P—Yes. 

8945. You have prepared a paper containing certain 
suggestions which you wish to lay before the Com- 
mission ?-Yes. The following are suggestions from 
the Bolton Teachers’ Association with reference to 
the education of half-time scholars :—The modification 
of form of school certificate ; the time which shall con- 
stitute a legal attendance; and the standards to be 
passed, before children shall be allowed to work half 
or full time. : 

* The Association is of opinion that the present form of 
school certificate should- be modified. About a year ago 


_the weekly certificates is enormous. 


a memorial to this effect was sent to the inspector of fac- 
tories, Mr. Baker, who suggested that a Commission would 
probably. be issued to inquire into the operation of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts, and that it would be a proper 
thing to bring before the Commission. With regard to the 
growth of the half-time movement previous to the enforce- 
ment of compulsion by the school board there were about 
1,600 half-timers in Bolton, a few attending each school, but 
according to a recent return there are 4,035; in my own 
school I have 300 in 26 different books coming from cotton 
mills, foundries, glass works, rope walks, brick yards, 
milliners, and clog iron makers. I have no doubt but that 
a proportionate increase has resulted in most of the neigh- 
bouring towns. The clerical labour required to make out 
The 300 half-timers 
in my school require weekly something like 6,750 figures 
to record their attendance. In a large school this work 
occupies nearly the whole of Friday which is supposed to 
be devoted to tuition. We wish, therefore, for some relief 
in. the form of the school certificate, and after careful con- 
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sideration think that the following alterations will secure marks of absence are correctly extracted from the attendance M e551 
a maximum amount of accuracy in the school certificates registers of the [ ] school. J. Tayler. ( 
with a minimum amount of labour for the schoolmaster. (Signed) [ ] * Zonet, Aes 
Bb a Be gore, Astle, 1 ee esata. tc pecondly, pattend et inserting figures to indicate the pla iaP 
eading © EMUINCaye One. per attendance of the child, assume that the child i t - 1845. 
be printed on the first page of the book, and to apply to all TE tPA PCR eee. 2X soles 


its contents, in some such terms as the following :— — 


‘General Certificate. 


I hereby certify that the attendance at school of all the 
within-named children, except those marked absent, em- 
ployed in the works of [ ] satisfies the require- 
_ ments of the Labour Acts for each of the weeks to which 
I have attached my signature, and I further certify that the 


and only mark absences; thirdly, to secure an authentic 
list of children employed in any given works by requiring 
the employer to insert their names in the school certificate 
book once every four weeks; fourthly, the schoolmaster 
to insert.the date to each weekly attendance column, and 
sign it at the foot; and, fifthly, to dispense altogether 
with the cause of absence, as the teacher has no means of 
verifying it beyond the child’s statement. I will hand in 
a specimen form of the present school certificate and the 
suggested form, which are as follow :— 


PRESENT FORM OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 


Factory Act, 7 Vict. cap. 15, and Bleachworks, &c. Act, 23 & 24 Vict. cap. 78. 


Scuoort Crrriricats.—lI hereby certify that the under-mentioned children, employed in the works of James Marsden & Sons, 
situated at. Lake Street, in the county of Lancaster, have attended the school kept by me at Fletcher Street for the number 
of hours and at the time in each day specified in the columns opposite to their names, during the week ending Saturday, the 
26th day of June one thousand eight hundred and seventy-five, and that the causes of absence stated are true to the best of 


my belief. 
ee cen LS A ERR Sa US ee aad) 2 ea 
Monday. Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. Friday. 
Name or CHILD. *Time. *Time. *Time. *Time. *Time. Cause of Absence. 
emai cs <Couceta ental asad reseed rama (comatose a 
From | To |From| To |¥From| To | From| To | From| To 
Thomas Fletcher - - 9 12 9 12 9 12 9 12 Sint 
James Booth - - 9 12 9 12 9 12 © 12 rely a 
John E. Charleston - - 9 12 9 12 g) 12 9 12 9 12 
James Taylor - - ) 12 9 12 9 12 9 12 9 | 12 
Thomas Grisdale - - 9 12 9 12 9 12 9 12) 9 12 
Thomas Dootson = - - 4) 12 9 1 9 12 9 12 9 | 12 =| 90 figures,) £& 
Robert Coles - -} 1} 44) We}. 45) 45) 45) 1) 4B] 1] 4g | morning [8 s 
Luke Wiseman - - 1g 43 13 4t 14 43 ly 4s 13 44 | attendance. | "32 
Simpson Crump = - - u 4s | 45 Wy] 43 14 x 13 | 45 uring 
John Beech - 4 ) ET A ie a ae ae a a eS US LAeS 
Alfred Smith - -) 1] 42] wl 46) ab] 46] 16] 44) wb] & se § 
William Jones - - 13 + 14 4h 14 4k 13 44 14 | 44=| 180 figures, | >S S 
. | afternoon | 85 8 
attendance. } 


* When the schooling begins or ends at a half-hour, the half-hour will be most conveniently inserted in figures, thus :—83—113, or 1;—43, 
in the time columns. 


(Signed) 


James TayLor, Schoolmaster, the 25th day of June 1875, 


Enter the names of the children who attend the forenoon school and those who attend the afternoon school separately. 


SUGGESTED FORM OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 


LABOUR ACTS. 


Scoot CERTIFICATE Boox. 


Address of Employer: —James Marsden and Sons, Lake Street, Bolton. 
Address of School:—Fletcher Street Wesleyan, Bolton. 


- {General Certificate (to be printed on first page of Certificate Book). 


I hereby certify that the attendance at school of all the within-named children, except those marked absent, eniployed in the 
works of James, Marsden and Sons, Lake Street, Bolton, satisfies the requirements of the Labour Acts for each of the weeks to 


which I have attached my signature ; and I further certify that the marks of absence are correctly extracted from the attendance 
registers of the Wesleyan School, Fletcher Street, Bolton. 


(Signed) JAMES Taytonr, Schoolmaster. 
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LABOUR ACTS. 
School Certificate for the Four Weeks ending June 26th, 1875. 


Week ending - - 


June 19. June 26, 


Name of Child. * M. 


T. W.'| T. 


Thomas Fletcher - 


James Booth 


John KE. Charleston - 


| 
| 
| 
| 


James Taylor - 


Thomas Grisdale - 


Thomas Dootson - 


Robert Coles’ - - 


Luke Wiseman - = 


Simpson Crump - 


John Beech 


Alfred Smith - - 


William Jones - - 


J. Taylor. 


(Signed) 
5/6/75. 


J. Taylor. 
12/6/75. 


J. Taylor. 
26/6/75. 


J. Taylor. 
19/6/75. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The upper column represents attendance in the forenoon, and the lower column attendance in the afternoon. 
2. The names of the children to be written by the employers every month. 
8. In the event of lost time having to be made up, mark in the figures, thus :-—9-44. 


8946. First as to the form of the school certificate, 
your suggestion that it should be filled up periodically 
by the employer would be simply to transfer 10 the 
employer the duty which is at present imposed upon 
the schoolmaster, would it not ?— Yes, so far as 
writing the namesis concerned. It is very important 
that there should be an authentic list of the children 
employed in a given mill. With regard to the 306 
children that come to me, I have mentioned that they 
come from 26 different places, and, if the employers 
would write out every four weeks a list, and then 
leave the attendance to be marked by the teacher, we 
should have an authentic list of the children employed 
there; and for the purposes of school board prosecution 
among other things such list is very important, in 
fact our own school board has found it absolutely 
necessary, and at the present time have made a regu- 
lation to that effect which they are going to enforce. 

8947. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that it should be the duty of the schoolmasters to 
send to the owners of those factories a list of the 
children attending their schools who work at those 
factories, your plan would be reversing that order ?>— 
It would. How are we to know who does work there, 
except the employer makes that statement ? He em- 
ploys the child for some benefit and is the principal 
person concerned, the teacher being simply secondary. 

8948. And besides that’ you think that your plan 
would be more trustworthy ?—Yes, because the children 
are taken on at the mill and are discharged, and_ the 
teacher has no means of knowing the fact. I had a 
case the other day where a boy had been working at 


a certain mill; he left that mill for another, still 
continuing to attend my schoul. His attendance was 
entered in the first mill-book for four weeks after he 
had ceased to work there, and was omitted for the 
same period in the second mill-book. Had the em- 
ployer written out a list of the names he would have 
known that this boy had left, but I did not know 
because I was not informed of his discharge. 

8949. This matter was spoken of at a meeting of 
the Commissioners at Birmingham, and an employer 
of labour at West Bromwich recommended a form of 


certificate which he had for some time used and which 


I think ‘is somewhat similar to that which you re- 
commend. That gentleman for his own convenience 
has furnished the schoolmasters with post-cards, one 
side of course addressed to himself the other having 
the form as follows, with the date and address at the 
top: “I beg to inform you that the under-mentioned 
“ children have not attended school this day.” And 
another form, and this is the post-card to be returned 
by the employer: ‘‘ The bearer, so and so, is reported 
‘“‘ by you as having absented himself from school on 
“‘ the morning or afternoon of such a day ; when he 
* has made up the time thus lost please fill up and 
“ sion the form underneath and oblige ;” and then 
there is a third form showing that the boy has made 
up his time. Would you be so good as to look at 
these and see whether they would be somewhat of 
the kind which you would recommend ?—We could 
not carry that plan out where there are a large number 
of half-timers. In my case I should have to employ a 
clerk to fill up the post-cards and send them to the 
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employers. I could do it if simply registering the 
attendance of the half-timers was my business, but of 
course a teacher’s business is to instruct. 

8950. Quite so, but this would simply require you 
to inform the employer when any of the children 
attending his works have not kept their time at your 
school, but is not that very much what you yourself 
recommend, because you see it would relieve you from 
the duty of certifying their attendance, and simply 
leave you to inform the employer of, their non-at- 
tendance ? 

(Mr. 8. Taylor.) In that case is there no weekly 
certificate book to be filled up and signed, or are we to 
understand that these post cards are in addition to 
the ordinary work of the certificates which are demanded 
by all the owners of mills, and are, I think, insisted 
upon by the Factory Act. 

8951. I may say, confidently, that it would not 
supersede any requirement of the present law; that 
plan has been adopted by the employers to save them- 
selves from the trouble caused by non-attendance, and 
_ this gentleman said that “this method does not, neither 

“ ig it intended to supersede the weekly book, but its 
*‘ daily use tends to make the weekly book show a 
« regular attendance except in case of illness ” ? 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) It seems to me to impose addi- 
tional labour where we are seeking for relief. In my 
ease where I have children attending from 26 different 
workshops I should have to send ott 26 different cards 
if a child from each place happened to stay away. 

8952. That would show a very bad attendance in- 
deed, would it not >—Yes. 

8953. What I wish to call your attention to is this, 

that this gentleman says, that this system has almost 
caused a cessation of the absence. He says “the 
*“« forms devised by me, and marked A., B., C., are in 
“ my opinion a cure for non-attendance at school.” 
“ J am of opinion that if introduced by all employers, 
«¢ all would benefit by their adoption. In practice, 
“ we find that with the exception of about two schools 
“ out of 11, the cards are sent to us promptly, as the 
“ teachers see the advantage of them.” This gentle- 
man gave evidence to the effect that since the adoption 
of his plan the attendance of the children had been 
_ most regular ?>—There would be two objections to it, 
one would be that where a gentleman employs a large 
number, say 400 half-timers the expense of providing 
post cards would be a very serious consideration. 

8954. But he says that this post-card is hardly ever 
used, because when the children know that they will 
be reported the very next day they do attend school ? 
- —The second objection would be that we have children 
working ata foundry to-day and a mill to-morrow. 
I can quite understand that it might operate to the 
advantage of the attendance in a small place where 
the population is limited, but not in a town of 100,000 
people. - 

8955. This is one of the most populous places in 
England, the number of half-timers is very large, and 
the variety of trades is large also ; quite as much so as 
in your district. This gentleman says “ We employ 
“ over 300 half-timers, and about 300 women, but 
« although the figures which I have here refer to the 
West Bromwich works only, I can answer questions 
respecting any other works at the same time. There 
are employed in West Bromwich about 365 half 
« timers, and of these in ordinary times we employ at 
“ these works about 150 or 3ths of the whole” ?— 
Clearly the competition for children’s labour there is 
limited, there being only 365 half-timers compared 
with 4,035 in Bolton. xin 

8956. A large employer came to the Commission 
and said that they could not get children fast enough ? 

8957. There is no doubt that in the hardware 
district half-timers are less employed than they are 
here, but I only ask your opinion as you complain so 
much of the present system ? 

(Mr. S. Taylor.) Tf the clerk in the warehouse of 
a mill does his duty by looking at the time book which 
he receives from the school every Friday, and checking 
off each day in the book, and the children make up 
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their time next week, I do not see that they gain 
anything by the post-card system, except that it post- 
pones the making up possibly a day or two. At 
present if we report a child absent any day the will- 
owner has at the end of the week, the duty of making 
that child make up his lost time in the following week. 
Ido not see that post-cards gain anything. It calls 
the attention of the millowner to the lost attendance 
perhaps a couple of days earlier, or in some cases one 
day. I do not see that that makes any alteration in 
principle ? 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) In Bolton we have a school board, 
which board enforces compulsion ; they have it in 
hand to deal with the question. It ought not to be 
left to the device of any employer of labour to carry 
out a scheme of this importance. 

8958. You are probably not aware that this gentle- 
man is himself the chairman of the school board, 
where they have adopted compulsory powers ?—No ; 
I was not aware of that. At the same time, I think it 
would be difficult to apply such a scheme to 4,000 or 
5,000 half-timers. Our plan seems very much simpler. 

8959. (Mr. Knowles.) Provided you get a return 
from the employers monthly as you seem to wish of 
the children employed by them, it would really enable 
you to check the statement of the children, so that 
it would not increase your labour at all, would it ?— 
No; it is part of our suggestions, that we wish to 
have an authentic list from the employers of the 
children employed by them, because we find that they 
change work a good deal, but still remain in the same 
school. 

8960. (To Mr. S. Taylor.) How would that lessen 
your labour ?—They would write the names in the 
certificate book. We should not write them then ; 
and we propose that the certificate, the names having 
been written once, should be ruled for four weeks. The 
employers would write the names in the certificate 
books and send them to us to have the absence marked, 
and we should then fill up the attendances, or absences 
of the children ; we should not be required to write 
the names at all. 

8961. (Chairman.) This gentleman to whom I 
have referred says, “I state that if that system were 
“ followed, it is impossible for any half-time boy 
to play truant from school.” ‘This method does 
not, neither is it intended to supersede the weekly 
book. The weekly book is a book that we have 
“to supply for the attendance of children to be 
marked up, but that weekly book is of no service 
whatever to us, because with so large a number 
of children it is possible that we may have 20 
** absentees, and if we do not know that the next 
“« morning, but it goes on till the end of the week, 
“and we have 20, not the same 20, but 20 every 

half day, then we have to employ the next week 
instead of 150, 170, and where are we to get them 
“from? We do not know, because those 20 must 
make up their time at school, but by introducing 
the post-card system we know at once; the posi- 
* tion is rectified after the half-day, and knowing 
“ that they will be met with those cards it never 
occurs. At our school, I may say, where the aver- 
“age attendance is about 250, and our half-timers 
“* probably about 25, only 8 post-cards have been 
“* used since their introduction in December last ” ? 
—It is this weekly marking up that we wish to get 
rid of. We should have each of us about 300 half- 
timers in our schools to report upon, and proportion- 
ately throughout the association. 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) I should object to that, because it 
increases the labour where we want relief. 

8962. (O’Conor Don.) You think the difficulty is 
to know where the children are employed p—Yes. 

8963. This would not remedy that difficulty at all ? 
—No; it does not in the least. We wish the em- 
ployers to supply us with an official list when they 
begin, which will last four weeks, and further I under- 
stand the certificate to be, not simply for the con- 
venience of the employer to ascertain the delinquencies 
of children employed by him, but also tor the con- 
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venience of the factory inspector to see that the law 
is carried out, 

8964. (Chairman.) Of course the factory inspector 
is carrying out the law for certain purposes of which 
the education of children is one, the education of 
children and their not being overworked, are the two 
objects of the factory laws ?—I can quite understand 
that the post-card scheme would be convenient, to the 
employer but not to anybody else. ‘ 

8965. You say that the greater part of Friday is 
taken up with making those returns instead of attend- 
ing to the teaching of the school ; why should that be 
done on Friday ?—The certificate has to be in the 
employer’s hands on the Monday morning before the 
children can be allowed to work; he should have the 
certificate to prove that the child had attended during 
the foregoing week. 

8966. Why could you not make them up on Satur- 
day ?—Saturday is our holiday ; and besides it is ne- 
cessary that the children should be present, in order 
to ascertain the cause of absence. 

8967. In what other trade or profession do people 
have a whole holiday on Saturday. I should have 
thought that that was just the very day when it was 
intended that the returns should be made out ?—Per- 
haps there are other professions where they have a 
month or six weeks holiday during the season which 
teachers have not. 

8968. I thought that the schools had at least a 
month’s holiday in the year ?—Yes, we have a fortnight 
at Christmas and a fortnight at Midsummer. 

8969. That is what you say that all other profes- 
sions have, a, month’s holiday, but you teachers have 
the same, and even more ?—It is a custom which has 
been established from time immemorial that schools 
do not meet on Saturday. 

8970. Lam aware of that, but I should have thought 
that that enabled the teacher to bring up his work. 
When you come to this Commission and make a case 
for relief from one of the duties that Parliament has 
laid upon you, and say that it interferes with your 
doing your duty on one of the five days of school 
attendance, surely the natural answer is that it ought to 
be done upon a part of the sixth day ?—According to 
that argument, if we found ourselves unable to do it 
on Saturday we should complete it on the Sunday. 

8971. That would be at your pleasure, but you do 
not mean to say that it will take more than one day ; 
if you can do that besides teaching upon the Friday it 
is probable that if you did nothing else upon the 
Saturday you would do it in half the day ?—I have no 
doubt that we could make out the returns, so far as 
they are concerned, as you suggest, on the Saturday, 
but we have never been in the habit of doing it, we 
have generally done the week’s work in the week, and 
we take the week as meaning from Monday morning 
till Friday evening. Of course I, as a teacher, should 
be extremely sorry to see that we have an additional 
half-day’s work imposed for the sake of making out 
returns which are for the benefit of other people. 


(Mr. S. Taylor.) We are the servants of the Edu- | 


cational Department to a certain extent; we have 
nothing whatever to do with factory requirements. 
‘The employers require this certificate for their own 
benefit ; and if they imposed another day’s work upon 
us we should expect them to pay us a day’s salary for 
it. But saving the ‘teacher’s time is; not our only 
object. We want a form of certificate which will 
indicate more clearly when children do not attend 
school. 

8972. (To Mr. J. Taylor.) This is a subject upon 
which you will have to appeal to the Treasury or to 
Parliament ?— Yes, I am quite aware that it is so. 
Will you allow me to say that our reason for intro- 
ducing this question is that when the present form of 
certificate was first devised some 20 years ago, (and I 
have been in the habit of filling them up for 20 years 
myself, ) the half-timers were very few in number, not, 
perhaps, more than 10 or 20 in any school, but the 
impulse which has recently been given to education 
owing to the passing of the Education Act, has very 
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much increased the number of half-timers; and the — 
form of certificate which used to answer the purpose — 
now entails a serious amount of labour, and under the _ 


altered. circumstances | we, seek relief —not that we 
object to, the certificate in the least. 


8973. During those 20 years the number of childen ; 
attending school altogether has immensely increased, 


not only half-timers but whole-timers ?>—Yes. 


8974. The schools have filled. up and doubled or 


quadrupled in number ?—Yes. 


8975. With reference to those half-timers, do you ‘f 


find that they can keep up to the standard of the rest 
of the school ?>—No. 

8976. Not according to their ages ?—No. - 

8977. How many have you in your school ?—3800. 


8978. Of those 300 can you tell how many pass the 


standard suitable for their age ?—Speaking generally — a 


perhaps two-thirds of the whole school. 


8979. Of 300 half timers two-thirds pass the standard : 
suitable for their age, but could you tell us of the 300 


half-timers how many you think pass ?—-Perhaps one- 


third, supposing children from seven to eight, to pass 


the Ist Standard, and so on 

8980. That is not what you would wish, but ac- 
cording to the school returns, on the whole you have 
been more successful than mest people ?—I can quite 
understand that in some places that number would be 
increased where there is not so much migration. 
That is an element which prevails very largely in 
Bolton. I cannot speak. for other towns, but in 
Bolton there is an immense amount of migration from 
school to school.. A child works for a, certain em- 
ployer say this week, and he obtains work from an- 
other employer next week who sends him to a different 
school ; in this way I have children in my school who 


have been admitted six or seven different times in the. 


course of the year, which is fatal to their progress in 
education. 

8981. And greatly inereases your difficulty ?—Yes. 

8982. (fo Mr. S. Taylor.) Will you tell the Com- 
missioners how many half-timers you have in your 
school >—300 half-timers out of 500 children, 

8983. Could you tell us roughly what have been 
the results in passing the standards of the whole 
school ?—I have not looked up that point, and there- 
fore I should hardly be prepared to say. 

8984. How many did you pass of the 500 this last 
inspection ?—Nearly 300 were presented altogether, 

8985. Do you think you would pass as many as 
one-third of the half-timers ?—I am inclined to think 
that thai is rather a high estimate. 

8986. (Lo Mr. Jones.) What should you say upon 
this point ?—Mine is only the boys’ department, and 


-last year I think we presented 120 out of 150 qualified, 


and most of those that were rejected were half-timers, 

8987. Of those presented how many passed ?— 
About 70 per cent. 

8988. (To Mr. J. Taylor.) Had many of the half- 
timers been at school before, or did they go to school 
tor the first time as half-timers?—In Bolton for the 
last three years they had all been at the school before, 
unless they came from the district beyond the province 


‘of the board, but before that time their first appearance 


was generally when they went to work, and conse- / t 


quently they were placed in the lowest standard. We 
have children very tall, of 10 and 11 years of age, as 
the case may be, doing work which ought to be done 
by children from seven to eight. 


8989. Then the operations of the compulsory power . 


exercised by the board has been to bring about a 
great improvement in that respect >—Yes. 

&990. I suppose it makes all the difference to you 
whether a half-timer has been grounded before or 
not ?—Yes. 


_ 8991. What standard do you think might fairly be 


exacted (with the hope that it would not be pro- 


-hibitory) of a child at 13 under the Factory Act of 


1874 to entitle him to count at 14 years of age ?— 
Where there is compulsion I should say the 6th Standard. 

8992. Do you really hope to pass any considerable 
proportion of children at 13 in the 6th Standard ?— 
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Yes, where there has been a school board with com- 


pulsion in operation a certain number of years. 

(Mr. S. Taylor.) We should suggest that a boy 
should not be allowed to pass as a half-timer until he 
has passed the 2nd Standard. At 10 when com- 


-pulsion has been enforced some time he would have 


passed the 2nd, at 11 the 3rd, at 12 the 4th, and at 
13 the 5th Standard; so that where he is under 
compulsion by a school board I think we should say 
the 5th. i Seely 

8993. (To Mr. Jones.) What is your opinion upon 
that point ?—I should rather be inclined to say the 
4th, because the half-timers are under greater diffi- 
culties than full timers. If the full timers can only 
get through the Standards of their years, the half- 


- fimers will have a greater difficulty ‘still; I should 


certainly say the 4th,'and I think that a great many 


half-timers would find a difficulty even in that. 
8994. (To Mr. J. Taylor.) Probably it would be 
necessary to suit your district, that a comparatively 


‘low standard should be fixed at first, and that it should 


be raised ‘periodically ?—Yes, we are in favour of 
that. ; 

8995. But it is your opinion that with general 
compulsion probably after a short time Parliament 
ought not to be content with less than the 6th Stan- 
dard as a condition of full time employment ’—Yes, 
that is our opinion. 

(Mr. S. Taylor.) We feel that’ the 6th Standard is 
the very lowest standard that ought to be allowed in 
order to give children at 13 the same privileges as 
those who are 14 years old. I understand your ques- 
tion to be, what standard should be required at 13 for 
the purposes of labour ; of course with that in view, 
we should say not before passing the 6th Standard, 
because. they will pass as full timers at 14 whatever 
standard they have passed. 

8996. (Lo Mr. J. Taylor.) But the question is, 
how many could pass the 6th Standard now applicable 
to their’ age, because the results show that almost 
throughout the whole of England the passing is not 
half what it should be ?—Quite so. Weshould rather 
be in favour of not meddling so much with the upper 
standards as at the commencement of half-time labour. 
In our opinion all children should pass, we should 


like to say, the 8rd Standard, but judging from the 


state of the country generally, and taking into con- 
sideration the rural districts we should be inclined to 
reduce it to the 2nd Standard so that no child of 
whatever age, whether he is 10 or no, should be 
allowed to work as a half-timer until he has passed 
the 2nd Standard. We should like parents to be 
encouraged to send their children regularly by allow- 
ing the children to work on reaching a given standard 
as well as a given age. Wy ; 

8997. You have mentioned that whereas in Bolton 
you have these compulsory powers as I under- 
stand efficiently.administered immediately outside the 
borough there are no boards, and no compulsion ?— 
Yes, that is so. 

8998. How many children are there working in 
Bolton and living outside the radius of the compul- 
sory powers?—I could not speak to the number, 
but there must be a considerable per-centage. 

8999. Their schools would also be outside the 
borough, would they not ?—-Not necessarily. If they 
are working in the borough they generally go to school 
in the borough. 

9000. (Mr. Knowles.) That would apply to after 
their commencing work as half-timers, but previous to 
that they are residing outside the borough, where 
there is no compulsion, and hence they do not attain 
that education which you wish before commencing 
work ?—No, I think it would be utterly useless to 
depend upon any returns from any school outside the 
‘borough, because the children come and go just as 
their parents wish. | 

9001. (Chairman, to Mr. S. Taylor.) You pro- 
“pose that an attendance satisfying the requirements 
of the Elementary Education Act should constitute an 
attendance under any labour Act; in fact, that the 
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standard of the Education Department should be that 
of the factory law?—Yes. At present we find that 
there are ;several times put down in different labour 
Acts constituting an attendance. The Factory Act 
says that a child must attend school three hours, if he 
goes to school, every day. Then if they are working 
on alternate days, and going to school on alternate 
days, the Factory Act demands five hours per day, 
that is 24 hours instead of three hours for the half 
day. Then under the Workshops Act I understand 
that a child is only expected to make 10 hours school 
attendance per week or two hours for the half-day ; 
so that these three kinds of attendance, so far as their 
duration is concerned, are not identical. But the 
duration of an attendance at school is also regulated 
oy the Education Department, and we have the New 
Code of 1875, article 23, which tells us that any at- 
tendance which secures two hours secular instruction 
is an attendance under this code; and then in the 
llth supplementary rule we are distinctly told how 
and when we must mark our register. Our object 
therefore is to suggest that. every register which is 
raarked in accordance with the New Code, should be 
a complete attendance register for every purpose what- 
soever, and if the attendance which is recognised 
under this code is also recognised under all the labour 
Acts, then at the week end we simply copy the at- 
tendance or absence from our register, and that satisfies 
the certificate of attendance for the places where the 
children work. As it is, I understand that if a boy is 
not in school three hours he has not made a legal 
attendance under the Factory Act. The result is 
that in making up certificate books we réally ought 
not to mark a boy present if he is only five minutes 
late, as then he has not made his legal attendance. 
That means somebody watching all the half-timers 
in, and taking names of late ones, who should he 
marked absent, to be sure that they make up their 
full three hours, which in a school of 300 half-timers 
I have no hesitation in saying is utterly impossible, 
because it interferes with all the school work and 
discipline. 

9002. How late may an ordinary scholar come to 
school so as to make it an attendance ?—Where a 
school is held three hours they may be nearly one 
hour late, and still be marked present. They may be 
marked present if they make two hours under secular 
instruction after the registers are marked. Perhaps I 
may be allowed toread rule 11. “The class registers 
* at each meeting of a school must be marked and 
finally closed before the minimum time constituting 
“an attendance begins. If any child entered in the 
“ register as attending is withdrawn from school 
“‘ before the time constituting an attendance is com- 
“ plete, its mark for presence should at once be 
“ cancelled.” We think therefore that attendances 
registered under that article should be satisfactory. 
Referring to the form of certificate of absence, which 
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we propose, the attendance in the certificate, though * 


not entered, would then be jknown to be the legal 
attendance under the Education Act. Again, to insist 
upon three hours, as it seems to us, also clashes some- 
what with the regulation of the Education Act, which 
says that you are not to compel a child to be present 
in school during the religious instruction. 

9003. Religious instruction forms part of the three 
hours at present, does it not >—Yes. The school meets 
at 9 o’clock and goes on to 12, and half an hour, 
generally the first half hour, is devoted to religious 
instruction in denominational schools; 1 do not quite 
see myself so long as the parents have a choice of with- 
drawing their children from that instruction how we 
are to force them'to be present, wader the Factory Acts. 

9004. I suppose really that is more of a political or 
a fictitious difficulty than a real one, or did you ever 
know parents withdraw their children during the half 
hour?—-I have known some cases, where there has 
been confusion by a parent having to send a child to a 
school, where he did not approve of the religious in- 
struction. In cases where mill owners prefer that all 
their half-timers go to a certain school for the con- 
venience of iheir book-keeper that difficulty is likely 
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to arise; but.so long as parents have a free choice 
of the school that difficulty might not arise, because 
they can get out of it by choosing a school of their 


' own religious persuasion. 


9005. There is a point of difference of time required 
by the two Acts, the Commission have not had much 
evidence about that, but it is a very important ,point 
which of course we will bear in mind as to the differ- 
ence of time and the uncertain time required by the 
Workshops Act, and we have constantly heard that it 
isa manifest imperfection in the law which cannot 
fail to be noticed in any legislation. 

(Mr. S. Taylor.) I wish to bring out the point 
that at the week end a copy from the ordinary school 
register of the attendance of half-timers would not, at 
present, satisfy the Factory Act, because these regis- 
ters are made to record an attendance of two hours for 
secular instruction, but the Factory Acts requires 
more than that, three hours. Therefore we do not see 
how we can manage it without keeping a separate 
register every day for the half-timers, and taking down 
the names of all who come late, as not having made 
a legal attendance. 

9006. In practice you do more than the depart- 
ment intended, because in the attendance during the 
whole meeting of the school you include the half hour 
of religious education ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Jones.) I mark my register two hours before 
closing time. 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) We are supposed to put down 
from 9 to 12 in the morning, but we have no means 
of knowing whether, if a child came at half-past 9 
(which would be a legal attendance under the code), 
it might be counted as a lepal attendance for the 
Factory Acts. We have so counted it. 

9007. Have you been found fault with for doing 
the best you can, although that may not be the full 
letter of the law under the Factory Act ?—No, but it 
is a point that might arise. We are in danger of 
being found fault with. 

9008. (Lo Mr. S. Taylor.) There is a point upon 
which you have hardly spoken, although you have 
hinted at it, and that is the grievance which seems to 
be felt of employers dictating to the half-timers what 
school they should go to; do you wish to say anything 
about that, or have you any fault to find with that 
practice ?— We have felt to a certain extent, the 
pressure of that. Ican see two difficulties. In the one 


‘ease when the employer iusists upon all half-timers 


going to a certain school, I can see that it is an 


advantage to the mill because they will have all their 
mames in one book, and they are easily checked. 


When the factory inspector comes round his work is 
very simple indeed, he has not to go through so many 
different books. ‘There is another point. If every 
mill is obliged to keep a school book for every school 
that demands it, that encourages migration to a cer- 
tain extent, because then, while the boy is working at 
the same mill he still has the choice of a great many 


schools, whereas on the other hand if while he works. 


atone mill he is obliged to go to only one school, there 


is no migration from school to school ts long as the | 


boy works at that mill, and there are cases of employ- 
But on 
the other hand if half-timers going to a certain school 
find when they leave to go to another mill that they 
are obliged to leave school as well, that promotes mi- 
gration; so that I have not been able myself to form 
any opinion as to which is eventually the best course. 
So far as the factories are concerned the best course is 
to reduce the number of mill books for the schools. 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) That difficulty is met generally 
in some mills by keeping a mill book for every denomi- 
nation; for instance, keeping one book for a Catholic 
school, one for a Church of England school, and one 
for a Dissenting school. When a boy is engaged he 
is asked at'first what school he would prefer, and he 
names a school; then he is told that he must stop at 
that school all the time that he is working at that 
mill, but it is a difficult matter to carry out, where 
the parent is dissatisfied with the child’s progress. 
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9009. That would be fair enough, would it not ?— 


Of course, hardly, it implies that the parent would be — 


satisfied with the secular instruction in a school of 


his own religious denomination, which does not always — 


follow. it 

9010. But the parents have chosen the school in 
the first place ?—Yes, but it seems to interfere with 
the liberty,of the subject, their not being able to take 


them away from one school and send them to another. — 
We have not been able to draw any line that would — 


satisfy all parties. 

9011. (Mr. Knowles.) If a parent adopts a school 
for a child and after it has been working some time 
wishes to change his school, is.it not proper for a 
man to request the employer that he would allow him 
to change it ?-They would in the cases that I have 
mentioned, for their own convenience, and to save 
clerical labour, keep only one book, and the request 
would therefore be refused. 


9012. (To Mr. S. Taylor.) Do you know of such — 
an application being made to an employer by the © 


parent of a child who is desirous of changing his 


school >—Yes, they constantly come up, in fact, the — 


half-timers are told “If you work at this mill you 
“ must go to. those schools,” generally, however, giving 
the choice of three or four schools. 

90138. Have you known a parent make a request 
that a child should be sent to some other school and 
been refused ? | 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) Frequently ; it happens every 
day in mills where only one book is kept. 

(Mr. Jones.) If I understand you rightly, you mean 
where there are two or three books for two or three 
different schools, if a child does not like to go toa 
Catholic school, he can then ask to go to a Protestant 
school. . 

9014. No, I mean this ; assuming that when a boy 


goes to work at a mill his parent instructs him’to say | 


that he must go to a Catholic school, but after going 
to a Catholic school, supposing the parent says, “ You 
“ do not get on to my satisfaction, I wish you to go ta 
“ some other school. I will go to your employer or 
“ your manager and ask him if he will let you go to 
“ the other school in consequence of your not getting 
“ on to my satisfaction ;” in that case have you ever 
known that request refused ? 

(Mr. J. Taylor.) Yes, many times, for the con- 
venience of the employer. 

9015. Do-you think it is general and not excep- 
tional?—No, I should not say it was general, because 
in some mills you see as many as 20 school books, 
where the children are going to 20 different schools, 
that is where I was going to say liberty degenerates 
into licence, but I ought not to say that, becaise of 
course under the Education Act the parent has the 
absolute right of choosing the school. 

9016. (Chairman.) You say that it causes incon- 
venience ?>—Yes. 

9017. (Mr. Knowles.) It would not cause much 


extra trouble and inconvenience where such a request 


is made to the employer, it is simply changing the 
name from one book to the other >—Yes. 
(Mr. S. Taylor.) Adverting to the second point, 


I wish to make one remark, that as the grants to - 


day schools are calculated upon the attendances, so 
long as the Education Department has fixed upon 
two hours us being sufficient attendance to reckon 
towards earning the grant at the end of the year, 
we think it rather a hardship that we should not 
be allowed to reckon the same an attendance for 
purposes under the Labour Act; therefore we think 


that an attendance which is marked on the register 


for the purpose of the grant ought to be satisfactory 
for all other purposes. 

9018. (Chairman.) You have not many children 
attending according to the Workshops Act ?—No, not 
many, I have not above three. 

(Mr. J: Taylor.) I have only one in my school, 
and it is a girl that comes from a milliner’s esta- 
blishment. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. Josern Ripyarp, Mr. Grorer SELpen, Mr. Daniet Smits, and Mr. James McSuerrpy, examined. 


9019. (Chairman, to Mr. McSheedy.) Do you re- 
present particularly the Roman Catholic schools on 
this occasion >—Yes. 

9020. You gentlemen are a deputation, are you not, 
from the Ashton-under-Lyne Teachers’ Association ? 
—Yes. 

9021. Including Staleybridge? — Yes, and the 
district. 

9022. (To Mr. Ridyard.) Are school boards uni- 
versal in your district ?—Not in all. 

(Mr. Smith.) In Ashton, Staleybridge, and Dukin- 
feld there are school boards. 

9023. In which of them is there no school board ? 
—-In Mossley and Hurst. 

9024. (To Mr. Ridyard.) Have you heard the 
evidence given by the last deputation P—Yes. 

9025. With the exception of the special point of 
the dictation of employers as to the schools, do you 
coneur in the evidence which those gentlemen have 
given ?—In a great part. 

9026. Perhaps you would mention what particular 
points you would desire to bring under the notice of 
the Commission ?—So far as I am concerned I think 
that the system of post-cards which you have described 
might easily be worked. 

(Mr, Smith.) I may observe that I have the largest 
factory school of the town ; it was established when 
the Act was first brought into operation in 1844, and 
it has existed as such since that date to this, 30 years. 
We have something like over 300 half-timers. On this 
point, of the post-cards, my system has been, not to 
send a post-card, but to have a small memorandum 
book belonging to each mill, where the names of the 
children are marked morning or afternoon for the day, 
and just to take out a list of the factory children that 
are absent and send a lad onto the mill with it , and 


‘let it lie there till the morning of the next day, and 


those children who are absent on the Monday turn up 
at school on the Tuesday or the Wednesday for the 
whole day. 

9027. Is it your experience that that additional 
amount of trouble saves you trouble in the end ?— 
Yes, certainly ; I just keep a list and send it with a 
lad on to the mills, and frequently the mill is not above 
10 or 15 minutes walk from the school. Where the 
district is more scattered the children would come 
from long distances; then the post-cards, of course, 
would be preferable. 

9028. (To Mr. Ridyard.) Will you state any points 
upon which you wish to speak to the Commission >— 
I would say that the coercion of the employers en- 
forcing children to attend certain schools is unjust on 
these grounds; firstly, because it takes the very best 
boys in the schoo! ; secondly, because it reduces the 
grant, and even in a greater proportion than the 
number of children it takes away, because the New 
Code provides a special grant for passing a certain 
per-centage in the upper standards; and those are 
just the boys that are removed to work half-time ; 
and thirdly, it interferes with the right of the parents 
to choose their own school. 

9029. In practice does that involve more or fever 


changes ? —More. It is educationally unsound, because 
it causes migration, a child has more reasons for leaving 
school than being dissatisfied with the school. On 
being discharged from his employment he leaves a 
school, not because he is dissatisfied with the school, 
but because he must go elsewhere or change his 
employment. Secondly, I think that these changes 
have a detrimental effect upon the boys passing their 
standards, involving another half-year, or perhaps 9 or 
10 months before a child can pass the same standard 
that he would otherwise pass. Thirdly, it reduces 
the upper standards to a very great extent, and some- 
times causes neglect of them. Fourthly, it has a bad 
effect upon the children ; a child is forced to attend 
a school that he does not wish to attend, to which 
he feels a certain opposition and even, may be, ill 
feeling towards the master, and frequently that ill 
feeiing is shown at once. -I have known instances when 
a child has distinctly said that he would fail in the 
examination because he did not like his master. It 
encourages truant playing because a child will go 
best to that school where he is best pleased, and 
where he has some respect for the master and for 
the people that he associates with. 

(Mr. Selden.) I cannot feel the same objection to 
the master having compulsory power of sending a 
child to any school he chooses, so long as it is 
exercised impartially ; I think, if it were an esta- 
blished rule, that whosoever pays the school fee should 
have the choice of the school that would work best. 
But I think that a great many of these things which 
are considered grievances might be remedied if there 
were a better system of registration of the children, 
and it were a requirement that. every child should 
have a birth certificate, and on it the record of his 
previous education when he comes to school. Knowing 
that they would require such a certificate, and that 
it would have a value attached in the endorse- 
ment of the education or the degree of advancement 
which the children made in the school, would prevent 
parents removing them from one school to another, 
and we should retain the children long enough in the 
same school to pass the examination, and thus very 
greatly increase the number of children who could 
pass in the higher standards. I think where there 
are no school boards, boards of health or boards of 
guardians might well have the duty imposed upon 
them to supply those birth certificates to every child 
in the district. Then if it were the law that every 
child should be registered in some school, even though 
they could not attend by reason of sickness some- 
times, the school authorities would always know where 
to find the child, either in some school or at heme, 
or they would know the reason why, and gra- 
dually such a system of regular attendance would 
become part of the home education of parents and 
children, and thus nine-tenths of the trouble that we 
now have with respect to the children’s attendance 
would be removed. I have a form of birth certiticate 
having a certificate of school attendance and progress 
appended, which I think would meet the case, which 
i beg leave to hand in, and it is as follows :— 


CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH. 
Book, No. Page 2 
18 __ Birth in the District of in the County of 
Name and ; Signature i |Baptismal Name 
Na When | Name, | «.. lees det Maiden oo te ec Description, and | When senate if added after 
*| Born. | if any. : Father Surname of of Father Residence of | registered. Recistrar. | Registration of 
: i Mother. “| — Informant. oe : Birth. 


I certify the above to be a true copy of an entry in the register book of births for the district of 


Extracted this day of 


6762. 


187 
Superintendent Registrar. 
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CERTIFICATE OF ScHooL ATTENDANCE OF 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Date of Birth, : 


This certificate must be delivered to the principal teacher, on admission to any elementary school. 

The principal teacher is required to make a copy of this certificate in the school certificate register. 

This certificate must be preserved so long as the child continues a scholar; and when demanded by parent or guardian 
be returned correctly filled up with the particulars of school attendance and examinations, as indicated in the table 


below. 


examination in the First Standard. 


Notice 1.—No child may be employed for profit before he or she has completed 10 years of age, and has passed an 


Notice 2.—No child may be employed for more than five hours in one day before he or she has completed 14 years 
of age; nor -be employed at all unless he or she attends school during one legal attendance on the same day, 


Saturday excepted. 


Notice 3.—Any child having completed 13 years of age, and holding’a certificate of having passed an examination in 
the. Fourth Standard, may be permitted to labour more than five hours a day. 


Registered Name of | Date of First | Date of Last 


the Schools. Attendance. | Attendance. 


Number of School Attendances. Standard Date of Ho Ries 
—| Presented E nati Si 
Figures. - Words. Atal we xamination. ignature. 


9030. Is this a form devised by yourself ?—Yes. 

9031. Of course the person whose duty it should 
be to supply these forms of certificates is a matter 
of detail. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that there should be one form for the whole kingdom 
in a book which should be the property of every 
child who is to be employed for wages ; that at the 
beginning of this book there should be such a cer- 
tificate entered by the registrar, which would be 
difficult of alteration, and that the child’s history, 
including its School attendance and periodical em- 
ployment, should be filled in from time to time in 
this book, so that it would remain a proof of its age 
after its first employment. Do you think that that 
would meet the case ?-—I do not see that it would be 
necessary to have a book to accomplish the result 
desired ; a simple form. on good paper or parchment, 
or paper put on cloth, would be quite sufficient. Ac- 
cording to my suggestion, that form should be delivered 
to the teacher of the school at a child’s first admission, 
and retained in the school until the child leaves either 
to go to work or to go to another school. 

9032. Of course there is rather a difference of 
opinion as to who should keep the certificate, because 
many people suggest that it should be left in the 
hands of the employer until the child changed its em- 
ployment, which, of course, is also.a matter of detail; 
but when I say a book, the French have a similar in- 
stitution, and it is called a divrét, you may call it a 
book, although it might be a folded document ?—I 
think a certain form of certificate enclosed in a cover 
would be all that would be necessary: for an employer 
to have as an authority for employing a child under 
14 or 13, as the case may be, provided the child’s age, 
and his. standard of education, be certified by a cer- 
tificated teacher. 

(Mr. Smith.) I should like to say with reference to 
the restriction of schools by the great employers of 
labour that I do not sympathise with the remarks 
of Mr. Ridyard in that respect. My experience has 
extended over 16 years, and in that time I have 
turned out something like one-third of the population of 
Staleybridge. My duty, since the Education Act came 
into operation, and the establishment of a larger number 
of schools than were in existence before the Act was 
passed, has been much more onerous and difficult than 
it was prior to that time. We have certain gentle- 
men in our town who restrict the schools to be 
attended by the children in their employment; and 
others do not. Where the restriction is enforced, the 
teaching and discipline of these children are less 


difficult than with those who come from factories — 


which permit the children to attend any school they. 
please. Amongst 800 or 400 boys and girls, there 
are some stubborn children, and unless they can do 


pretty much as they like in the school they will be off 
the next day to some other school, where perhaps the 
discipline is less strict. 

_ 9038. On the whole then this practice of the em- 
ployers rather tends to uniformity than to migration ? 
—Yes, that is my opinion. We have a large number 
from certain factories, and the trouble that we have 
with those children is very slight indeed as compared 
with the others. Then the responsibility of the at- 
tendance of the children, and the correct record of the 
attendance of the children, lies with the teacher, who 
is responsible to the factory master, and he is respon- 
sible to the law for the correct record of those chil- 
dren’s attendance ; but if he finds that his children 
are migrating. from school to school the officials in his 
office have the greatest difficulty to ascertain at what 
schcol those children are attending. Then with regard 
to another matter upon which I speak from experience, 
where there is a mixture of half-time children and 
what we call day children, that is children who do 
not work at all, the progress of the day children 
must necessarily be retarded, because I’ have always 
worked my time-table on the half-time principle. The 
lessons of the morning are repeated in the afternoon, 
just the same lessons ; but in a day school those lessons 
are not repeated morning and afternoon to the same 
extent. You may teach them geography or grammar 
in the morning, and the children who are working that 
morning miss those lessons. Before the law came 
into operation of-changing the school time to weeks 
in place of months they were thrown out of their geo- 
graphy or grammar lessons the whole of the month, 

9034. That would show that it is far easier to 
manage the half-time system in cases where the 
school is a half-time school >—Yes; I was just 
endeavouring by this argument to reach that point. 

9035. 'The Commission are well aware, and in fact 
it must be almost self-evident that the difficulties of 
teaching are greatly increased by the infusion of half- 
time children with day children, and we all understand 
that much more satisfactory results are obtained in 
purely factory districts, where the schools are attended 
by factory children only ?—My proportion is almost 
to one day scholar to six factory children. We have 
about 800 factory children, and something like between 
50 to 60 day scholars. 

9036. Then the practice of the employers pre- 
scribing the schools answers exceedingly well in such 
a school ?—Yes ; in fact mine was the only school 
in 1844, and from 1844 up to 10 or 12 years after 
was the only school used’as a factory school. 

9037. Yours is just the sort of school where very 
good results have been obtained under the half-time 
system ?_-Yes ; I am proud to say from Government 
reports that such is the case. 
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9038. But you can fancy that it is very different 
where half-time children form a disturbing element ? 
—Yes; and with regard to the age of full time 
children and half-time children, I find that half-time 
children are about two years behind the children who 
come full time to school, that is to say, we have this 
morning lads in Standard 3 in their eighth year who 
passed Standard 2 last March, working along with 
boys and girls in Standard 3 at 10 and 11; they are 
from two to three years behind in their education. 

9039. That is, I suppose, subject to the circumstance 
that they probably had not attended school before 
coming as half-timers?—Yes; of course with the 
compulsory powers which are fairly administered in 
Staleybridge we are better in that respect than we 
were before the Act came into operation. 

9040. And they will be better every year ?—Yes ; 
we shall be better this year, no doubt, but before that 
time we had children coming just on the verge of 13 
who could not tell their letters. 

9041. (To Mr. McSheedy.) Have you anything 
to say upon that point?—Yes; I agree with the 
various points which Mr. Ridyard has spoken to in 
reference to the coercion of half-timers and those 
points in Mr. Daniel Smith’s arguments are very 
good as affecting his own school, but I have the 
charge of between 200 and 300 half-timers, and it is 
a Catholic school; there are some mills in Staley- 
bridge, and if Catholic children work in those mills 

they must do so on the understanding that they are 
bound to go to a school contrary to their own wishes 
and contrary to their religion. Suppose, we will say, 
a number of Catholic children work in a certain mill, 
the manager tells them that they will have to go to 
such a school, not a Catholic school, if they wish 
to remain at work in that mill, and the parent feels it 
very much. | 

9042. Have you ever known that done ?—Yes; it 
is done at the present moment. 

9043. Of course the children are not obliged to at- 
tend the religious instruction with the other children ? 

—No; but the parents wish their children to go to 
_ Catholic schools and the managers of the mills forbid 
them. ; 

9044. It is not sufficient for you that they should 
have the conscience clause, because you desire that 
your children should attend a distinctly Catholic 
school ?—Yes. 

9045. Is it made a condition of the child’s employ- 
ment that he attends a prescribed school ?—I have 
known this, that when a child goes to a certain mill 
to get work, the manager says to him, ‘“‘ You must go 
‘* to so and so school if you desire to work here.” 

9046. Have you known children turned off because 
they did not do so ?---I have known children leave a 
mill because they were bound to go to another school. 

9047. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you known an em- 
ployer discharge a boy if he does not go to that 
particular school?— Yes, and I have known the 
parent of a boy go to the manager and try and coax 
him to allow the boy to come to our school, but’ the 
manager would not grant the concession, and the 
mother says, “I will take my child away from your 
“ mill.” It was only yesterday that an examination of 
our schools took place, and a considerable number 
of children were examined, for whom I had to write 
to the other schools, for they were bound to go to 
those other schools. — 

9048. (Chairman.) The point is a very serious 
, one, and might be a very great “hardship. I do not 
think that Parliament has ever interfered in such a 
matter, to dispute the right of parties to come to an 
arrangement about it; it is a matter in which your 
representative in Parliament might move with good 
effect, but it hardly appears to come within the scope 
of the duties of the Commission ?—It affects our 
schools considerably. Suppose a boy is ahalf-timer, 
and he has made 100 attendances, if he goes to work in 
certain mills he has to leave my school and go to 
another school, and perhaps he is put into a lower 
standard than the standard which he was in my 
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school, and then if he comes back to me he is both 
ineligible for me and ineligible for the school that he 
was in. 

9049. Of course it being our duty to inquire into 
the working of education under the half-time system, 
those practices which you speak of, and which you 
allege do interfere with the efficiency of education, 
will undoubtedly be matter for our consideration. 
Is that all which you desire to say upon that point ? 
—Yes. 

9050. (O’Conor Don.) Are there many establish- 
ments in Staleybridge where they carry out. this 


rule that you have mentioned ?—There were several, - 


but through the efforts of my predecessors and myself 
[the number has been diminished considerably,] by 
applying personally to the managers of mills, and by 
using other influences. 

9051. By getting your school upon the register 
in fact ?—Yes, by getting the school into a good con- 
dition, and by doing my mill-book-keeping in a satis- 
factory manner. A case occurred where a manager 
of a mill would not allow his children to come to 
our school. He wished to enter the municipal council, 
and he desired to solicit the votes of the Catholic 
party of the town. I appealed to the Registration 
Association to bring the point before him, asking 
whether he was aware that the Catholic children 
in his employ were bound to go to a particular school, 
and not allowed to go to a Catholic school. He said 
he was not aware of the fact, although I had written 
three or four letters, asking that our children may 
attend our schools. .From that day to this he has 
always allowed them to come to our schools. 

9052. Do you think that this difficulty has arisen 
with regard’to other religions denominations ?—J 
believe so. 

9053. (Chairman, to Mr. Ridyard.) Have you 
anything to say upon this point ?—I know that some 
cotton masters shelter under this plea, that the law puts 
them in the place of the parent, and that therefore 
they have a right to choose the school; that answer 
was returned to my own clergyman only the other 
day, from a millowner, who urged no other excuse 
but that it increased his bookkeeping. I did not draw 
attention to the circumstances of my own school in 
this matter, for I thought probably the Commission 
might have seen a letter which our member of Par- 
liament handed to Lord Sandon, as it was handed 
to this Commission, but our yearly loss in grants to 
the school under this head exceeds 100/. during the 
18 months ending March 1875. I wrote to Mr. Lomax 
our inspector the names of 71 children that had been 
forced in this manner to leave the school during that 
time. Iam most unfortunately situated in that I am 
between two large mills both of whom coerce their 
employés. 


9054. (O’Conor Don.) Coercion in your case does 


not extend to forcing parents to send their children 
to a school of a different religious denomination ?— 
They force them either to go to the British school or 
to a Roman Catholic school, I know three little girls 
that are going to the Roman Catholic school at this 
moment, in preference to going to the British school. 

9055. What is your school >—A Church school. 

9056. They force them to go to another church 
school in preference to yours ?—No, either to the 
British school, or to the Roman Catholi¢ school. 

9057. (Mr. Knowles.) To what denomination does 
the British school belong ?—It is non-denominational. 

(Mr. Smith.) It is purely unsectarian, and always 
has been; it is on the principle of the British and 
Foreign School Society, at the Borough Road, but it 
is purely unsectarian. I may mention that the 
management consists of gentlemen of the Church of 
England, Congregationalists, and Unitarians. 

9058. (Chairman.) You give no religious instruc- 
tion at all ?—We give no religious instruction; ours 
is purely secular instruction. 

9059. (Mr. Knowles.) Do any masters provide 
schools wholly for their own workpeople ? —- No 
Formerly, wher the Factory Act came into operation 
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in 1844, some of the gentlemen in the town had 
schools as a part of their works, a room set apart for 
that purpose; but a number of gentlemen in the dis- 
trict entered into a subscription in 1844 to form my 
school, and they have maintained it ever since, and 
they look upon my school as part of their works. 

9060, My question was a general one. ‘Are there 
schools in the district which are provided by the 
employers ?—No, not any. They entered into a joint 
stock concern, and this school of mine was raised. 

9061. (Chairman.) I should like to ask you 
gentlemen what standard under the existing state of 
education could be fairly required as a condition of 
employment at 10 years old ? ; d 

(Mr. Selden.) I have heard the previous deputation 
suggest the 2nd Standard, considering that as a great 
concession to the present low condition of education 
in the country. I go farther. I think that if we could 
get the lst Standard as the necessary qualification for 
employment at 10, it would be an immense advan- 
tage to education. Not long since I had to obtain 
statistics of the age and standard of the half-timers in 
a number of schools. I selected a dozen schools in 
different parts of the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, and the result was that of all 
the half-timers in the schools 48 per cent. had not 
passed the Ist Standard, and 62 per cent. had not 
passed the 2nd Standard. 

9062. When was your school board established ?— 
Four years since, but the statistics that I refer to were 
obtained from various towns, one school in a town 
reaching as far as Leeds. 

9063. (To Mr. Smith.) What do you say with 
reference to this point ?—I should prefer Standard 2 
at 10 years of age, because we are expected to pass 
Standard 1 at seven now. ; 

9064. Do you other gentlemen agree in that ? 

(Mr. McSheedy.) 1 should say Standard 2. 

(Mr. Ridyard). I am not at all particular on the 
matter. Iam very little affected. I have only one 
half-timer in my school who is attempting to pass 
Standard 1. 

9065. How many half-timers have you ?—- We have 
55 out of 400. 

9066. (Zo Mr. Selden.) What standard do you 
think could fairly be exacted from children at 13 to 
entitle them to work as if they were 14?—I would 
say the 4th Standard at present, but I would also 
like to see some privilege granted to the parents who 
heve been diligent in years past in putting their 
children regularly to school, and let them work full 
time at 12, if they have passed the 6th Standard. 
Only perhaps one in 100 or 200, or 300, would really 
do that, but the opportunity to do so would be held 
out to the parents as au encouragement, and as the 
chudren would get talking about it, it would be 
an encouragement to them ; it would create a value 
in education which does not now exist. It would 
have a good moral effect. 

9067. T suppose with the condition that the child 
was physically fit 9—Of course. 

9068. (Lo Mr. Smith.) What do you say as to 
that ?—I should say the 5th Standard at 13. 

(Mr. McSheedy.) 1 should say the 5th. j 

(Mr. Ridyard.) 1 think the 4th would be quite 
high enough to ask. I could pass plenty in the oth, 
but still where people are very poor, I do not like to 
see them punished by forcing their children to pass 
a very high standard. It might be raised ina year 
or two. 

(Mr. Selden.) ‘The reason why I fix the lowest, 
the lst Standard, as a condition for labour is that I 
would like to see the principle acknowledged in the 
Labour Acts that education is of some value. At 
present the whole of the Labour Acts only go to the 
extent of requiring mere attendance. 1) eee 

9069. Seeing that in the Act of 1874 this principle 
has been enacted, and will come into force on the 
Ist of January next, that would hardly be true, 
would it?—I have read the Act, and I-have con- 
sidered that as it does not actually set out what 
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standard a child shall have passed to be allowed 
to work full time at 138, it comes exactly to what I 
stated, that up to the present time no consideratio 
but mere attendance has been imposed. 
9070. What more have you that you wish to say ?— 


(Mr. Selden.) I wish to state that I quite agree 


with the statement of some previous speakers, that 
the difference in the age at which half-time children 
and full day children pass certain standards is 
between two and three years on the average, that the 
half-timers are behind the others. The question has 
been put and replied to, that the number of half-time 
children who have passed in standards in accordance 
with their age reaches two-thirds. I could but think 
that some misapprehension exists on that point. 

A, The witness corrected himself by saying that 
that was his rate throughout the whole school of 500 
children, but he thought that as regarded the half- 
timers it would not exceed one third. 

A. I did not notice that observation, but my own 
feeling, in a great measure arising from my personal 
experience, is that not three per cent. of them will do 
it, because your question was, how many half-timers 
would be able to pass in proportion to the ages 
required, and it is a most rare thing to get half-timers 
to pass the 3rd Standard at nine years of age, the 4th 
at 10, and the 5th at 11, as they are required to 
do. Ifyou consider the years as well as the standard, I 
think that there must have been some misappre- 
hension on the part of the previous gentleman. Some- 
thing has been said about the legal hours of attendance 
under the Factory Act. At the present time there is 
a great. difference of practice, whilst some schools 
keep their children for the full three hours, others 
‘only do it for two and a half hours, and it is done 
with. the full knowledge of the factory inspector. 
Such a loose way of enforcing the Act is not very 
creditable, I think, to our inspectorial staff. 

9071. I suppose they are obliged to reconcile the 
different provisions as well as they can ?—But whilst 
one inspector refuses to permit any relaxation from 
the full three hours, another inspector openly states 
in a meeting, that all the teachers in his district 
refuse to keep their schools open for more than two 
and a half hours, and therefore that he is powerless ; 
I would also complain that it is not the custom for 
the inspectors of factories to visit the schools, perhaps 
they have too many other duties to perform outside, 
but if they visited the schools with the view to 
making themselves acquainted with the working of the 
half-timer’s system, it would havea good moral effect, 
and it would very greatly encourage the teachers. 

9072. When a man has got 300 factories and. 5,000 
workshops, if you added the schools I am afraid you 
would break him down altogether ?—That seems to 
indicate that we require some better system of in- 
spection, so far as regards the educational part of the 
factory Acts. 

9073. No doubt there are very serious considera- 
tions at the root of your statement, and we shall 
consider them all. Have you anything further tc 
bring before us ?—With respect to moral training, I 
think that the present system of managing the jave- 
nile labour of the country has a disastrous effect 
morally, inasmuch as there is a great deal of deception 


practised knowingly. The children are not taught - 


truthfulness ; you see they can easily evade the law 
in many ways. There is a contempt of the law in- 
culcated in the young children as they grow up, and 
the general result is that parents have almost lost 
control over their children as soon as they become 
about 13 or 14 years of age. 

9074 One reason of the appointment of this Com- 
mission is what the Secretary of State called the 
work outside the factory legislation, and it is desirable 
so to consolidate the laws and render them more 
effectual, particularly in the matter of education, that 
there may be less opportunity for evasion ?—In reply 
to your observations, my desire to see the inspectors 
in the schools now and then is strengthened from 


what you have stated, that if the inspectors would — 
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moment. 


_ time in my experience. 


the stove pipes. 
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make themselves familiar with the inside of the 
school, and the plans of the teachers, he would be 
able to co-operate with the teachers to prevent 
evasion. Teachers know how to prevent evasions as 
a tule, and they could soon put before the inspectors 
such items of information, without even becoming in- 
formers, 4s would enable the inspectors much more 
effectually to do their work. 

9075. What you mean to point out is, that the 
school attendence being evaded, the fuctory inspectors, 
you think, would find out some of the methods by 
which it is evaded, through the schoolmasters ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Smith.) Without a direct formal intimation to 
the inspector, he would ascertain those who passed 
for full time, before they were eligible to do so. 

(Mr. Selden.) Although my school is in immediate 
connexion with two or three large factories, it has 
not. been visited by the inspector for four or five 

ears. 

9076. (O’Conor Don, to Mr. Ridyard.) With re- 
gard to those children who, you state, are sent by 
the employers to schools belonging to a different 
religious denomination from that to which the parents 
belong, are they obliged to attend religious instruc- 
tion in those schools ?—Generally speaking they are 
sent to a school where there is no religious instruction. 
Ido not think that the conscience clause is broken 
anywhere within the borough of Staleybridge. 

9077. You mentioned some children belonging to 
members of the Established Church who were sent to 
Roman Catholic schools ?—Yes, but it is by the 
parents’ choice, because they will not let them go to 
the other school, they have the choice of two at this 
One parent does not like either of them, 
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but he will send his children to the Catholic school 
in preference to the other school. I do not know that 
they are forced to attend religious instruction. 

9078. In order to comply with the requirement of 
the Act with regard to their attending three hours in 
the school, they would have to be present at the 
religious instruction, would they not ?—To be present 
in the school they would. I may say that I got this 
from the school board authorities. There are 1,112 
half-timers in the borough, with 2,178 day scholars, 
and in that total number of 2,178 we have about 340, 
and out of 1,100 we have only 60, although we are 
situated in the midst of a working population. 

9079. (To Mr. McSheedy.) What number have 
you?—Between 200 and 300 half-timers, and about 
80 day scholars, 150 infants. 

9080. Your school is chiefly half-tiiners >—Hssen- 
tially half-timers. I may say in reference to numbers 
that my school ranks next to Mr. Smith’s in half- 
timers. 

(Mr. Smith.) I should like to say with reference to 
the names of children required from the factories as 
half-timers, it struck me during the conversation that 
you had with the former deputation, that there was 
some misapprehension with regard to that, as every 
half-timer is passed by a doctor in the office or some 
other part of the mill, and they are bound I believe by 
law to furnish each school with a list of their half- 
timers in what we call the mill book, that is the 
certificate book of attendance; the teachers write out 
the names through courtesy; but I believe by law 
each factory master is obliged to give a list of the 
children working half-time at his mill. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Joun STANNING, Esq., of Leyland Preston ; Epmunp Howarp SykEs, Esq., of Edgley, Stockport ; BensAMIN 
Davies, Esq., of Huyton Bleach Works, Adlington, Chorley ; THomas Harpcastix, Esq., of Bradshaw 
Hall, Bolton; Henry Wuirenean, Esq., of Elton Bleach, Dye, and Print Works, Bury; Joun Lowcock, 
Esq., of Greenyard Mills, Salford, Manufacturers, Bleachers, Dyers, and Printers; Grorcr Davins, Esq., 


of Geo. Fraser, Son, & Co., Manchester. 


9081. (Chairman, to Mr. Stanning). Do you 
gentlemen represent the bleaching, dyeing, and 


printing trade of Bolton and Manchester ?—Yes. 


9082. Have you read the evidence which was given 
before this Commission yesterday as it is reported 
in the newspapers ?—Yes, we have. 

9083. What have you to say with regard to that 
evidence ?—In the first place 1 see in the report of 
it in the Manchester Guardian an account of the stove 
boys who are sent to work in a very hot place amongst 
So far as my experience goes they 
are sent to work amongst the stove pipes, but at the 
time that they are working the steam is not turned 
on. The cloth is hung in the stoves, and when the 
cloth is all hung the steam is turned on. The pipes 
are cold when the boys are working among them. 

(Mr. Sykes.) The steam is not in the pipes at that 
I think it is the workmen’s 
fault if the place is too hot; they want to get the 


_ work through, and they do not care about the heat. 


came away by the half-past 10 train. 


I went through our drying place this morning after 
reading that evidence, and I took a thermometer, and 
it did not at any place quite reach 70°. 
9084. What hour was that?—-10 o’clock, and I 
We have four 


_ drying cylinders ; we have more drying cylinders in 


one room than anybody in the trade, and as I say, 


it just reached 70° at one part, just where one man 


was working. ; 

9085. The fires having been lighted since 5 or 6 
o’clock >We never let them go out, but they had 
been at full work since 6 o’clock. 

9086. (O’Conor Don.) Were women working in 


the room where the thermometer was up to 70° ?—No, 


we have no women working in any room where there 
is a worse atmosphere than in this room. 

9087. (Chairman.) How about the clamping de- 
partment of the drying room of bleach works ? 

(Mr. Stanning.) It is very pleasant. Mr. Hard- 


castle and myself, I believe, are the only bleachers 
present who use those rooms, and in those rooms we 
employ none but men. There are no women or 
children. The statement which the bleachers made 
ought to be qualified, that they have to undress 


altogether, of course that is wrong, they simply 


change their ordinary clothes for lighter clothes; they 
work with shirts and trowsers on. 

9088. It was only with regard to the men that the 
witness said he had seen them working without any 
clothes on the upper part of their bodies; with regard 
to the women he said they wore nearly their ordinary 
dress ?—Women are not employed in that department 
at all; neither women nor boys; there are employed 
in the clamp room only men of full age, and even they 
are not undressed ; they simply wear a light shirt and 
a light pair of trowsers, but the heat is not by any 
means so very great. We have no one under the Act 
in this room at all. 

9089. Having read statement made by the union 
delegates yesterday, I understand you to state that 
with regard to the room in which the cloth has to be 
hung by the boys you deny that the temperature is 
high ?—Certainly in my experience it is so. | 

9090. With regard to the clamping department you 

say that women and boys are not employed there ?— 
Certainly. 
- 9091. But Ithink that their evidence as to the 
heat in which women work related chiefly to the 
drying room ?—I know of no drying room in which 
women work. i 

9092. Do none of you gentlemen know of a drying 
room where it is the duty of the women to fasten the 
cloth upon the pins?—That is in the clamping, and 
they are not employed there, certainly, in my own 
works, 

(Mr. Whitehead.) Where we dry goods and where 
they put the cloth on to the pins, or in the clamps it 
is partitioned off with glass, and the women are not 
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where the heat is; the hot part of the room is par- 
titioned off, and the temperature where the’? women 
work would not exceed 60°. 

' 9093. (Mr. Knowles.) In the drying room you say 
that women are not employed ? 

(Mr. Sykes.) No, we do not employ any. 

9094. Are none employed in the trade ?—I have 
been in the trade 30 years and I never heard of a 
woman being employed in the drying room. 

9095. Are there some women employed in the room 
where the drying tins are but in some other process ? 
—No, not in connexion with the drying cylinders nor 
with the shade drying. 

9096. Nor in any other work that is going on in 
the same room ?—No, I do not know of it “anywhere. 

(Mr. Stanning.) It is quite possible that a set of 
tins may be at work in one part of the room, but that 
has not been Mr. Sykes’ experience nor my own. 

9097. Are there many bleachers bere that employ 
women in anything of that sort ? 

(Mr. Lowcock.) Speaking for ourselves we have girls 
stitching in the drying room, but the drying machinery 
is boxed off ; that is the case also in Mr, Whitehead’s 
works. 

(Mr. Sykes.) We do not employ any boy under age 
in our drying stoves, we have only adults, it is all 
done by machinery now. 

9098. The witnesses yesterday said that yours was 
a model concern, and although you may not personally 
employ them they evidently had in their eye persons 
that do employ them, so that their evidence may be 
correct. and yours may be correct, although they are 
quite contrary ?—Yes, it may be so. 

9099. The Commissioners are anxious to arrive at 
the facts of the trade generally, and how far it is in- 
jurious or detrimental to the health of women or 
children, and whether any improvement could, be prac- 
tically adopted or not, so that we are anxious to get 
at the facts of the trade, and not as to any individual 
concern ? 

(Mr. Stanning.) Naturally we can only speak of 
those concerns that we know. 

9100. (Chairman.) With regard to this point, I 
understand that it is not denied that in some eases the 
women may be employed to fasten on the pins for 
drying; but it is stated that the heat where they 
stand is not at all extreme ?—Certainly, that is so. 

9101. (O’Conor Don.) What would you say was 
the highest temperature where women were em- 
ployed ? 

(Mr. Lowcock.) About equal to an ordinary room 
without a fire at this time of the year. 

9102. In what employment are the women engaged 
if they are not employed in the drying room? 

(Mr. Stanning.) Stitching and hooking and making 
up are the principal employments of women. 

9108. Are these quite distinct from the hot pro- 
cesses that have been mentioned ?—Quite distinct. 

9104. (Chairman.) I think perhaps a general denial 
made by all the gentlemen present representing more 


than one branch of the trade would probably be 


satisfactory to you upon that point ? 

(Mr. Stanning.) Yes, I think so. 

9105. Is it the case that the work of women in 
bleach works is continuous over the hours of labour, 
and extremely rapid, because they are stimulated both 
by the foreman and by the necessity of keeping up 
with their gang ?—No, that certainly is not the case. 

9106. Do you deny that ? 

(Mr. Lowceock.) 1 do for myself, 

(Mr. Stanning.) I deny it very strongly. 

(Mr. Sykes.) The delegates have said that ours is 
a model bleach works. T take it for granted. that we 
are about as regular as any bleach works. We have 
our time books in which the men’s time is taxen by 
the foremen in each department, and they lie on 
the table for anybody to see, so that there can be. 
no dispute about the time. 
year that we ever had, and our work is quite as 
regular as that of any bleach wor ks, and I find that in 
the making up room where we employ most of the 
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_ women, they are all paid together. 


Last year was the largest 


females we averaged through the year 52 hours in the 
week, We have never worked so many hours before 
since we were under our present Act ; last month we 
did our fuil amount of work. It was what we eall 
plain work, there were no goods that were ornamental 
or made up in any particular way, we have to make 
them for certain markets and that has caused the 
women only to work about an average of 42 hours, 
we have never at our works been able to average the 
factory hours since we have been put under the Act. 
9107. (Chairman.) All that goes to say that it is 
not true that you work the full legal hours, but is it 
the case that you are working as fast as possible 
during the hours of labour ?—No, for very often if 
the cloth is not ready for them in the morning, and 
it is not properly dried or ready for making up, they 
do not: begin before 7 o’clock, and then perhaps in 


. the course of the morning if the cloth does not come 


4 


forward quick enough, if you go into our making-up 


room you will see the girls sitting working and 
crocheting, and sometimes you will see a skipping- 
rope there. 
and there was not anybody working; he walked 
through all the works, and in about an hour he went 
up into the making-up room again and they were all 
at work; it is so constantly. » 

9108. No wonder your works are so much spoken 
of if the people can play while they are at their 
work ?—I am sure we try to make, as much money 
out of them as anybody else, and we work them as 
hard, but we cannot work them continuously, the 
nature of the process will not allow it. 

9109. As a matter of fact you say that the work 
is not continuous ?—No, it is not. I can tell you 
further that in the bleach works we employ a class 
of hands, women who would not like to work in a 
factory 5 sometimes people that have been in better 
circumstances will allow their daughters to come to 
our works, but they would not allow them to go into 
a factory... We-have maby instances of women who 
are delicate and could not bear the close atmosphere 
of u factory who come into the bleach works. And 
in the same way with regard to boys, we have plenty 
of boys at our works now who grow stout and strong, 
but who could not work in a factory. I have been 


looking back and I find that in 1857 we had 75 © 


women in our making-up room, and although we have 
much extended our business we have only 75: at 
present, and we have done away with many women 
by putting down machinery, and the reason is because 
of restrictions to labour. The men try to regulate their 
labour by the women; they come and tell you that 


the women are hard worked, and they want to get 
. their hours reduced. We cannot work our men without 
the women, and consequently we get less work out | 


of the men, and we have to raise their wages; we 
have had to raise the wages of our making-up ‘set 
where the men are obliged to work in conjunction 
with women 20 per cent. since the coming in of this 
Act. It is all nonsense for these men to tell you that 
the women would be satisfied with 1s. 6d. a week less, 


_ they would come to us immediately if our hours were 


shortened, and they would want the same money as 
other women get in factories. 

9110. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you pay by the pideodim 
—Yes. 

‘9111. Both men and women ?—Yes, both men and 
I hope: that the, 
Commission will come to see our works, I shall be 
very glad to show them to them, because you ‘will 
understand in five minutes how the thing works. I 
am quite sure that what the women do is not work, 
it is occupation, it is not to be compared to factory 
work in any way, and it isthe same in any other bleach 
works that I have been in, and I have been in as 
many bleach works as most people. 

9112. (Chairman.) As regards the length cf time 
that is worked, do you say on the part of the trade 
generally that it is not the practice to work the whole 
103 hours ?—We could not do it, the process is so 
irregular in a bleaching department, We have te put 


* 


The inspector came there the other day 


: 
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the cloth in what we call a keir filled with, say, two 


tons of cloth, and the cloth is put from one process 
into another ; although we put the drugs as nearly as 
possible the same strength we cannot tell to half an 
hour when the cloth is ready to go from this process 
into another process, and the boys have to be there to 
wait for the proper time. The boys do not actually 
work two-thirds of the time that they are on the 
prémises.: 

9113. My present question is whether we rightly 
understand from you that asa. rule. your hands are 
not kept at work or kept on the premises during the 
103 hours that you are allowed to work by law, but 


that your day ends really sooner than that ?: 


(Mr. Stanning.) They may be kept on the pre- 


mises occasionally waiting from 10 to 11 hours, but 


‘it is very rarely that they are at full work the whole 
_ time. 


9114. You are obliged to keep them till 6 o’clock? 
—Yes, we are in the habit of keeping them till 6 
o'clock. 

(Mr. Sykes.) But we book in the time book the 
time that they are on the premises. 

9115. Although they are on the premises they are 
not really employed for 103 hours ?—No. 

9116. I presume your object is to say that you 


- could not dispense with the last half-hour ?—No, the 


last half-hour is often the most important to us. 

(Mr. Sykes.) The last half-hour is most precious. 
We are pressed to execute orders to send by a certain 
ship; the half-hour often enables us to complete a 
process and gain a day, 

9117, You have been limited to 10} hours, except 


in certain cases, are you in this district in the habit of 


using the modifications which are allowed you by the 
Act of 1870 ?—We use the half-hour. 
(Mr, Davies.) We have also used the modification. 
(Mr. Sykes.) We have also another modification 
for breakage of machinery ; we can recover lost time, 


the same as they can recover loss of water in a factory. 


We have breakages in our machinery every day. We 
pass these goods through bolls or rollers, one of which 
we will say is brass and the other is wood, after they 
have run a number of pieces the wood will give way, 
and we have to take it out, and we turn it up again 
in the lathe; it has to have a very true surface, and 
when there is a breakage we lose time through that 


! breakage. If we were to register that, and put a letter 


in the post, we will suppose before a given time in 


- the morning, and we could recover this lost time at 


the rate of an hour a day. We find at present that 


_ the delegates will not let us do that very much ; what 
we should like to have in our trade, and what I hope 


you will advise to be granted to us, is, that we 


should do away with all our modifications, which are 


very cumbersome, and that we should have an Act to 


work the present factory hours between 6 and 7. 
Iam quite sure that we could not work them regu- 
_ larly, because the trade is so very variable ; we cannot 


under our present Act average the same hours that 


_ they do in a factory. 


91/8. You mean not between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, 


4 but between 6 and 7 ?—-Yes, between 6 and 7. We 
should then be obliged to give two hours for meals, so 


that we could not get more than 11 hours of actual 
_ work in any day. 


9119. By that plan, instead of having the optional 


half-hour, you would make 11 hours your regular 


time ?—Yes. If we carriedout-our-present Act we 


could, taking advantage of our modifications, work 


| every day until half-past 7. 
9120. (O’ Conor Don.) On account of the breakage 


re 


clause ?-—Yes, on account of the breakage clause and 


_the incemplete process. 


/ 9121. (Mr. Knowiles.) But fou engage that you 


; would only work a certain number of hours a week ? 
_ —I would undertake to work only the average of the 


factory hours through the year, namely, 56} hours 
aweek. I would not wish to work more. 
9122. You want the option of working them be- 


tween the hours of 6 in the morning and 7 in the 
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evening ?—Yes, and then we should have to give two 
hours out of that for meals, and then we should want 
to vary the meal hours. That is what we have now; 
we can vary our meal hours. We must have that, 
because the cloth as I say is going out of one process 
into another. We put two tons of cloth into a keir, 
and if it is light shirting it is a mile long ; if it is 
heavy shirting it is half a mile long. We never can 
tell to five or 10 minutes how long it will take to run 
through the machine into the next process. I think if 
there was an Act of the sort I propose there would 
be no dissatisfaction, for the workpeople would be very 
glad of it, because they would be able to make more 
money in a shorter time, and it would do nobody any 
harm. 

9123. The hours would be no longer in the week >— 
No; we. would undertake not. to work beyond the 
factory hours. In our Act of 1860 we worked the then 
factory hours between 6 and 8; that was the best Act 
that we ever had. 

9124. (Chairman.) That was a compromise ; it was 
a concession made at the last moment to the trade >— 
Yes, it was, but it worked very well. In the 1860 
Act the greatest number of hours that we ever worked 
was 65 hours a week; that was when we were very 
busy. . I gave that in my evidence to Mr. White, and 
I think he said that he could not find that anybody 
had ever worked so many hours; but we do not want 
now to work more than 563 hours. 

9125. You say that you would give up all your 
modifications provided you were allowed to work when 
required within 11 hours?—Yes, we could not work 
more than 11 hours in the day. I mean a simple Act 
to put us under the present Factory Act, but to allow 
from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. to work the present factory 
hours, and out of that of course the meal times 
would be taken. 

(Mr. Stanning.) They still would have their break- 
fast from 8 to half-past 8 or from half-past 8 to 9. 

9126. If you had that you would give up all your 
modifications P 

(Mr. Sykes.) No, we think that boys of 16 ought 
to be excluded from the Act, because their work 
is the least continuous work that we have; it is just 
tenting the keirs when the cloth has to be moved from 
one process to another. We should have to do that 
with adults, and they would not do it so well as boys. 
We should like boys of 16 to be excluded or at any 
rate to have our-present modification, and why we 
want the modification is because we have a certain 
number of boys, and one boy stops one night and 
another another when we are very busy and they go 
away in the afternoon. They are not working in the 
afternoon at all. It is not the number of hours of 
actual work, but it is the time required in each process. 
We are often plagued for water. This country is not 
like it used to be; it is all drained, and the rivers 
that we get water from one day are in big flood and the 
next day they are down, and that makes a wonderful 
difference in our water supply. Look at Scotland ; 
there the large sheep farms are now being drained, 
and you get twice the spate in the rivers that they 
used to have in olden times. You can see where the 
rivers have risen in olden times and where they rise 
now, and it is just the same in our country here. The 
whole country is drained, and it makes a very great 
difference to us in our water supply. 

9127. I understand that you would give up your 
right of working between 5 a.m. and 7 p.m. and make 
it between 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. ?—Yes. 

9128. You would work not more than 56} hours 
a week, provided you could work on any day between 
6 am. and 7 p.m.?+I do not go so far as the week, 
we might have a busy week or a slack week; I mean 
that I would take the average through the year, a 
sort of give and take, only I would never exceed 
564 hours a week. 

9129. That would require a very difficult calcula- 
tion, would it not ?—No; it would only be the same 
as we had in our 1860 Act; we had the average 
factory hours through the year. The inspector would 
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come and he would look at our time book, and he 
would say, “ Well this month you have only averaged 
“ 50 hours a week, and you have 15 or 20 hours 
“ to pull up.” Then in the next month we might 
have to work perhaps three days in one week to 
11 hours, and perhaps two or three the next week, 
just as it happened. f 

91380. (O’Conor Don, to Mr. Stanning.) Do you 
agree in that proposal ?—Yes; I only say we ask that 
on account of the uncertainty of our work. All 
bleachers are similarly affected. We are busy at one 
time of the year, and quiet at another. Probably four 
months out of the 12 we are not more than half or 
two-thirds at work, and at other times we have more 
than’ we can do. 

9131. (Chairman, to Mr. Sykes.) You see, accord- 
ing to what you propose, you would be reverting to 
repealed legislation, you would be falling back to 
something like the customary hours under the Act 
of 1860 ?—Yes, there were longer hours then, and 
then we had longer time to work it up. If you say 
that we must not work after 7 o’clock I am quite sure 
that in no bleach works could we work an average 
of the factory hours. : 

9132. You are at present complaining of the legal 
hours, at. present you can only work after half-past 6 
as an exception, but you are proposing to make it the 
rule >—We can work till half-past 7 now. 

9133. But only occasionally ?—In ‘bleach works we 
ean work every day till 6, and then an hour till 7, 
and then we have a clause for incomplete process, 
which gives us another half-hour. _ 

9134. (Mr. Knowles.) That does not often occur, 
does it ?—Yes, it occurs in the croft in moving the 
cloth every day. 

9135. Do you avail yourself of the half-hour ?— 
Certainly we do. There is always some keir full of 
cloth going out of one process to the other, and that 
is a very valuable thing for us, because supposing that 
keir full of cloth is intended for shipment, if we had 
not that half-hour perhaps it would not be in a state 
that we could remove it at all that night, and we may 
then have to leave it and put water upon it to prevent 
the drugs acting too much upon it. We should have 
to leave it until the next day, and it would be very 
likely too late for shipment. 

9136. (Chairman.) At present the workpeople, if 
we may take the people who came yesterday as fairly 
representing them, ask to have the hours of the Fac- 
tory Act; that is to say, the work must only be 
10 hours, between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7. You say, well 
we will work those hours on the whole, but we must 
have the limits between 6 a.m. and occasionally 7 p.m. 
We must be able to consult trade exigencies or make 
up lost time, even to the extent of working 11 hours? 
—Yes, that is an hour a day, if we have lost an hour 
in the week previous. 

9137. And that running over perhaps a month P— 
Yes. We should never have a month that we could 
work 11 hours a day; we might have three or fou 
days or a week. ; . 

9138. Do you think that you could possibly carry 
such a license as that ?—I do not see that there is 
any difficulty ; we have a time book which is open 
for inspection. 

9139. Do you think that you could persuade Par- 
liament to do that, considering that it is reverting 


--very considerably from the Act of 1874 to the Act 


of 1860 ?-_I do not know whether we could or not, 
but I think that what the delegates have said to you 
is a very short-sighted policy. They want to do 
little work and to get large wages. The cost of our 
production has increased very much, and we are very 
much harassed now by foreign competition. A fort- 
vight ago I saw a buyer from one of. the principal 
London houses, and he told me that he had bought 
in Ghent from a manufacturer a large quantity of 
calico which would cost 42,0007. That he had been 
buying calico in Ghent from that house for a number 
of years; been in the habit of sending these goods 
to my firm and others to bleach, but that he had 
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lately been selling the goods he bleached in Antwerp, 
and that the prices of bleaching were lower there, as 
he was told, by’ the labour not being ‘restricted. 
I remember that at the time of the French treaty 
there was 15 per cent. ad valorem duty put on bleached 
goods, and I went up to oppose it, Igot a quantity 
of price lists from Switzerland, France, and Belgium, 
and different parts of the Continent, Mr. Wilbraham 
Egerton went with us. But I remember I was quite 
out of court, for foreign prices were so much higher 
than ours. I have now got a similar list, our prices 
are now higher than they are on the continent. I am 
told by the merchants, and Mr. Davies who is here will 
corroborate it, that goods are now sent out grey from 
this country to be bleached abroad. And the conti- 
nental bleachers say they are able to bleach at lower 
prices because they can keep their processes going a 
longer length of time. 

9140. It being notorious that their labour is un- 
restricted ?—Yes, I look at it in a broad: sense; I 
think we ought to keep our cost of production as low 
as we possibly can. I remember’ when the price of — 
bleaching a piece of shirting was 9d., and it is now Is. 
If a man has a thousand pieces to give out he might 
decide to have them bleached, if it were 1,000 nine- 
pences, but he would hesitate if it was 1,000 shillings. 
In curtailing the hours of labour, although you think 
you are curtailing this one hour, yet it is perhaps 
curtailing two or three. It makes our production 
very much less because it takes a certain time to 
remove those goods from one process to another, and 
if we have not that time we suffer great loss, as we 
cannot remove as many processes in a day which we 
could formerly. I could produce our books which 
would show you the advance of wages which we have 
been obliged to give whenever our labour is curtailed. 
It is all nonsense to say that the women will work, 
for 1s. 6d. a week less than they get at a factory 
close to us, there are thread works; and if they can 
get in a thread works 14s. Od. a week, we must give 
it them. Our wages for women are very good; in 
our grey stitching they averaged 14s. 8d. a week 
through the last year, and in the white stitching 
16s. 4d. and in the making up 11s. 7d. which are 
very good wages for women, ard I think that it is 
a pity to throw them out of employment, as I am 
quite sure would be the case if they are further 
restricted. We have machinery now for hooking and 
making up. 

9141. The result of limiting the labour of women — 
and children, is to cause the adoption of machinery 
for hooking ?—Yes; there is no doubt that it is 
doing so, and some day there will be a want of 
employment for this class of women. There are many 
people who a few years ago could afford to live without 
sending their daughters to work, but as we all know , 
things are very expensive now, and therefore I think 
it isa pity to prevent their getting employment. If 
we can prove that in bleach works the labour is not 
continuous, and that it is very healthy, I do not 
think that the government will ever hesitate in 
allowing us to work women occasionally till 7 o’clock. 
As regards the unhealthy work in the drying, one of 
our men who has been drying came down to me and 
he said “ Master, I am not so very well, { should like 
* to go to Southport.” I said “ What is the matter, 
“« James ?” he says, “‘I do not know. I have been to 
*‘ the doctor, and he says my inside is gone.” {I said 
“ Surely you do not believe him.” “‘ Well, no,” he said, 
“but I want a change. I have never been away much 
“ from home.” I said “ How long have you worked 
“here ?” and he said “61 years.” I said “ Have you 
“ worked in the drying shed ?” “ Aye,” he says, “I 
“have, all my time.” He came to us when he was 
10 years old, and he has never worked anywhete else. 

9142. (Chairman.) It is unreasonable to expect a 
man to work longer than that. 

9143. We had some statements made to the Com- 
mission as to the unhealthy state of many of the 
factory bleach works. We have had six or seven 
names given to us of places where the smell of the 
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sewage running from the processes is very offensive ? 
—I know those places. There is a stream of water 
at Horridge’s and Smith’s at Bolton, which they use 
as power water. The smell is caused by the corporation 
having turned the town sewers into it, but I believe 
that it is to be remedied. I was there myself about 
a year or two ago, and I could smell it, but it is not 
very near to the works; you could not smell it in the 
works. 

9144. (Mr. Knowles.) I suppose the houses that 
are near have some of the smell ?—-Mr. Horridge lives 
very near to it. 

(Mr. Stanning.) It has nothing to do with bleaching 
at all, it is merely the accident of position; it is not 
incident to our trade at all. 

(Mr. Sykes.) There ave a lot of cottages right up 
above it. The corporation ought to take proceedings 
if they consider that it is unhealthy. i 

9145. They adduce that as showing that the sanitary 
arrangements of bleaching works were bad ? 

(Mr. Davies.) You might just as well blame the 
river here running in front of this house for making 
this room unhealthy. 

(Mr. Sykes.) Mr. Lowcock is a bleacher and manu- 
facturer ; he employs women and children in his bleach 
works and in his mill, and_ he will be able to explain 
to you which is the most healthy. 

(Mr. Lowcock,) Bleaching is the most healthy part 
of our work, Ladies and gentlemen who have come 
down to look at our works, and have gone through all 
the different departments, as soon as they got near 
the bleach croft, have said “Dear me, what a re- 
* freshing place this is.” 

(Mr. Stanning.) The chemicals that we use are all 
healthy. 

(Mr. Sykes.) We have invalids coming down asking 
us to allow them to walk through our works; they say 
that it is so refreshing, through the chloride of lime. 

9146. But females will work in bleach works, will 
they not, in preference to mill work or any other class 
of mill work ?—Yes, they are of a different class 
altogether. 

(Mr. Stanning.) It is not very long since a lad 
was sent to me to find work for him. He said the 
doctor told him that he could not stand a mill, but he 
could a bleach works. None of our rooms are very 
closely packed. 

9147. That would be an exceptional case, I pre- 
sume ?—No, ours is a district partly manufacturing 
and partly agricultural, and there is a considerable 
preference for the bleach work over other work. I 
have not the slightest difficulty in getting hands. 

(Mr. Davies.) The factory inspector and the medical 
officers would be able to corroborate all the evidence 
upon that head by comparing our atmosphere with 
that of the mills. The evidence of the inspector would 
be impartial, and the medical officers also would bear 
us- out. 

(O’Conor Don.) Have you any representations 
from the women as to the hours being too long ? 

(Mr. Sykes.) Not the slightest ; none of the women 
want the hours shortened. 

9148. You have not heard of any shop meetings 
having been held in your establishment for the pur- 
pose of getting the hours reduced ?—No, and I am 
quite sure that I should hear-of it if there was. I am 
quite sure there have not been any. 

9149. Do all you gentlemen agree to that ? 

(Mr. Stanning.) I know of no meetings. 

(Mr. Lowcock.) Atthe time that the Act came into 
operation at Christmas many of our hands came up, 
and we made arrangements to alter their wages accor- 
ding to the time they were working, but they all in 
a body declared that they would have nothing to do 
with it, that it was done without their, knowledge, 
and they would not have agreed to anything of the 
kind. After the Act of 1870 was passed a deputation 
came and said that they had nothing to do with pass- 
ing the Act, and they would have been very glad to 
go back to the old system. 
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(Mr. Sykes.) We have had a good deal of dictation 
from this club to our hands, and they have wanted 
the adults to curtail the hours of labour, and for us to 
find them help in various ways, that is to say, where 
a man is a mangler he is to have an assistant, and all 
that sort of thing ; and if we had given way it would 
have made our cost of production very much larger 
and our turn over very much less. 

9150, (Chairman.) The O’Conor Don’s question 
referred to the degree in which the deputation wree 
representative, but, I think, it was the case that at 
the last Trades Union Congress in Liverpool, the 
whole congress adopted a resolution that the hours of 
bleach works should be reduced to those of the Act of 
1874 ?—I never saw that.. 

9151. This was in January last. The resolution 
was that a Bill should be introduced and passed by 
Parliament next session that will effect this object 
(that is, regulating the labour of women and young 
persons in workshops), and also that the Dyeing and 
Bleaching Act should be assimilated to the general 
Factory Act ?—It is all very well for them to take a 
short-sighted view of it, and say “as there cannot be 
** very many more bleach works established, and if I 
“« work shorter hours I shall get more money.” 

9152. I suppose, although you do not at all agree 
in the reasonable nature of the proposition, it is pro- 
bable that the deputation yesterday did speak the 
sentiments of the class that they represented ?—I do 
not know. I think they are a very small body. They 
have told the hands a very different tale to what’ they 
told you; for their tale which they told the hands is, 
“ Go for shorter hours, and you will get the same 
“ money ; they will have to give you the same money 
“ that you can get in the factories.” That is their 
tale when they come to us. 

(Mr. Stanning.) Perhaps the Commission will have 
an opportunity of seeing some of the hands. 

(Mr. Sykes.) I would rather that you would come 
to our place or any other place, and cross-examine 
any of the hands, and do whatever you like, because 
I know that you would look at it in a broad view ; 
you know you must not drive the trade from the 
country, and J am afraid it is doing it. I have gota 
French price list, and there are items here as to which 
our prices are very much higher than the French list. 
There is a price here. Twills and calicoes, pure 
bleached, 54 Ibs. weight bleached for 4s. 9d., and our 
price is 6s. 9d. 

9153. Your price being fixed so as to give a very 
bare profit >—A proper profit, but I mean to say that 
for that style of goods which in the French price list 
is 4s. 9d. our price list is 6s. 9d., and there are various 
other cases. 

(Mr. Stanning.) We are satistied that if you go 
through any works you will see that the employment 
is not unhealthy, but that it is singularly healthy, and 
the operatives will compare very favourably indeed 
with the mill hands. 

(Mr. Sykes.) Mr. Davies here of the firm of George 
Fraser, Son, & Co., can tell you that he now sends goods 
to Holland to be bleached, that he formerly got 
bleached by us, because he gets them done cheaper there. 

9154. We may take it as certain that the cost of 
production is very much less in Belgium and in France 
than it is here. 

(Mr. Davies.) And in Holland also. The Dutch are 
great competitors with us. Lenin 

(Mr. Stanning.) Our strong point is that the trade 
is a very healthy one, and that the labour is not con- 
tinuous nor by any means so severe as in mills, 

(Mr. Davies.) Great stress has been laid upon the 
drying. I ought to remind you of a fact which is not 
generally known, that there is a new drying apparatus 
now i operation where the women do not come in 
contact with the heated atmosphere at all; they work 
in the same atmosphere as we are sitting in now, and 
I haye no doubt that machines will become generally 
adopted. There are several in operation, and these 
machines save more than 50 per cent. of the labour. 


The deputation withdrew. 
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Henry WitiiaMs, Ese. ip aa Hevry Cuarzron, Esq., examined. 


9158. (Charman, to Mr. Charlton.) You are a 
éalenderer ‘and finisher ?—Yes. I am a member of 
‘the firm of Robert Charlton and’ Sons, calenderers, 


makers-up, cloth finishers, and packers. 


9156. You are consequently under the Bleach 
Works Act ?—Yes, we are. 

9157. (To Mr. Williams.) ls are also A fustian 
shearer. J understand ?—Yes. Charlton and I 
represent the calendering, aren and finishing 
business; and in addition to that I represent perching 


and stiffening, raising and. stiffening, and raising and. 


shearing. 

9158. And you are also a getter-up of velvets ?— 
Yes, we stiffen velvéts ; we do not dye them. 

9159. Would thosé industries come under the Act 
of 1867 ?—We were under the Dyers and Bleachers 
Act at first. 

9160. Fustian sheari ing is quite a different thing 
from fustian cutting, is it not?—~Yes. We are under 
the same Act as the calenderers and finishers are 
under,—in both cases, the Act of 1864, which was 
incorporated with the Act of 1870, 

9161. What particular matter do you, wish to bring 
under the notice of the Commission ?—We think that 
foreign competition is so great that, we should like to 
be let alone. I think you have seen a:pamphlet which 
Sir George Young has handed to you, by Mr. Redgrave. 
I think that pamphlet is quite in our favour, and I 
think that Mx. Meade-King’s evidence yesterday was 
in our favour about being an ercep tion from the Fac- 
tory Act of 1874, 

(Mn. Charlton.) wish also, to, point out that the 
irregular nature of the business, makes it extremely 
difficult to conduct it during the limited hours of 
labour, and that any further restriction would have a 
very serious effect, not only upon our business, but 
upon the general, trade, in Manchester. .Calendering, 
finishing, and making-up is mixed up with the packing 
of, cloth for. shipment, and all that department of 
business. 

9162. Those processes which you are now speaking 
of are in the nature of warehouse businesses, are they 
not ?—Yes, precisely so, 

9168. But it is not the case that your business is 
exclusively a warehouse business ?—Not at all. Many 
of the processes are carried on in warehouses, but we 
also have work. which is not. done in., warehouses. 
Large purchases are very often made on one day, .and 
the cloth is required, to'be finished, made up, and 
packed for shipment the next day. It frequently has to 
be done within 24 hours, and overtime is quite un- 
avoidable, and therefore a restriction of the hours of 
labour of women and) children is a very serious matter 
with us. 

9164+. At present you use ie modification ical 
by the Act of 1870?—No, we do not. 

(Mr. Williams.) We have no females employed. 

(Mr. Charlton.) We have some, but it is a very 
small proportion of our hands; not more than 10 or 
15 per cent. We have a'great number of boys. 


9165. Have. you sf ne ?+-No, no half- ° 


timers. 

(Mr. Williams.) We have no half-timer 8. 

(Mr. Charlton.) The suggestion that I would ven- 
ture to make would be that the hours of labour should 
uot be further restricted. If young persons of 16 and 
over’ were left:uncontrolled it: would facilitate our 
business very much, and we should not have the in- 
convenience that we at present suffer from. | 

9166. On what grounds could you claim the exemp- 
tion of young persons above ‘16 from restrictions 

similar to’ those that’ are placed upon other factory 
employers ?—Our business'is not at all similar to that 
carried on’ jn ‘factories, but is more ‘similar to that 
done in warehouses, where until recently they worked 
youths of 16 and over till 9 at night. Iam not quite 
sure how long they work them now, but I rather think 
longer than we do; it may be 8 o'clock. 
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(Mr. Williams.) T was going to point out a a hein 
culty we have in the shape of competition abroad, 
good deal of business that we used to do has ct 
gone; indeed goods are very ‘frequently sent 
Manchester to the ‘continent in the grey, and are dy ed, 
printed, and finished’ there. There are cases w where 
goods are sent there io be finished, and retitéd 


to Manchester to be sold. The duty paid on goods in ’ 
‘one class is 44d. per Ib., and when a piece is finished © 


it is very often heavier than before it was finished, and 
that would represent at least 50 per cent. in the value 
of the cloth. In addition to that, they have: longer 
hours of labour in Berlin and Hanover ; there they 
work from 6 to 7 six days per week, including Satur- 


day, with two hours for meals ; beyoud that there is 


no limit, and none for those over 14. 

9167. Is it the case that you would do more Work 
if your hours were not limited so much as' they are ? 

(Mr. Charlton.) Yes, we could do more work when 
it is wanted, because often in the morning we are not 
fully employed ; the hands are only partially employed, 
and perhaps resting while the work comes down, and 
it‘has to be done at the end of the afternoon; but we 
must leave off at 6. If we had an opportunity of 
working a little longer, say, perhaps, an hour after- 
wards, it would facilitate our business, and also the 
business that is carried on throughout Manchester in 
the merchants’ warehouses, infinitely. At present we 
are seriously inconvenienced, and if further restric- 
tions are imposed I do not know how we ate’ to carry 
on business. We are not like manufacturers who can 
work to''stock in our own: time, or who’ can work 
during the slack months, but our orders must be done 
in a very few hours, in a day or two at the most, and 
therefore further restrictions upon our labour would 
be very serious. 

(Mr. Williams.) We do, not want to legislate back- 
wards: what we want to do is to be left alone. We 
are prepared to let things remain as they are. In the 
statement of the deputation from Bolton yesterday, I 
have heard that Mr. Brownlow gave ‘his evidence 
about the piece-work people, that they were content 
to lose the difference of an hour’s work. We have not 
any piece-work in our business, but of course when 
they got their own end they would want more for 
their piece-work’ than they are getting now. I1 may 
say, speaking about competition on the continent, 
there is one kind’ of business ‘that’ we do that Mr. 
Charlton does not do, and that is raised swansdown 
or satin-tops. Where we used to do 1,000 pieces we 
do not get 10 now’; they are done abroad. 

9168. Perhaps it’has gone out of fashion ?—No, it 
has‘ not gone out of fashion at all; there is this amount 
of duty, and they work for much less money, and, 
indeed, I suppose the men are more sober; they get 
less money, and they cannot spend so much, and they 
attend’ more to their work than they do here. The 
police regulations on the continent are stricter about 
men losing time. I should be very glad if we could 
get the men to work 56 hours’a week, but we cannot. 

(Mr. Charlion:) Foreign competition applies to a 
gréat extent also. Many classes of work that form the 
largest portion of our business, are now entirely done 
in Germany and Switzerland. Fancy cotton goods 
manufactured and finished ina particular way -to’go 
to the West Indies are now wholly made in Germany 
and shipped direct. 

(Mr. Williams.) T may add to what Mr. Charlton 
says, that during the French war’ the Germans could 
not finish these ‘goods, and they came to Manchester, 
but since then they have entirely gone, the trade hhas 
entirely left Manchester. 

9169. (Mr. Knowles.) If your people will not work 
more than 56 hours a week, what objection have oa 
‘to shortening the hours ? 

(Mr. 
their'own way, and they do not work, perhaps, more 
than 56 hours a week, and I wish to say that we 


should be very glad if our men made 56 hours per 


Williams.) The ‘people will only, Wor in. 
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week, although we are allowed to work 59 hours, but 
very often they do not work 56, because they lose 
their time in idleness and drunkenness. I was point- 
ing out that in Germany, Iam told by our men who 
have, been. there, that the police regulations are more 
stringent, that is, they can force the men to work more 
regularly. They get less. money, and they have less 
to spend, but here the more money we give them the 
less time they make., Here is one other thing which 
I want to name, and that is about their getting on 
the continent the best machinery from England; and 
then they take our men and give them better wages 
to teach the Germans or the French, or whatever they 
may be, for a time, and then they send them-back 
again, after, they, have answered, their purpose. . They 
will, perhaps, give a man double the wages that we 
can afford to give him, for the same hours... Mr. Red- 
grave, for example, on page 21 of his book, says that 
men get 1s. 103d, per day in Verviers, whereas we 
are giving more than that for boys of 14 or 15. In 
the face of this competition how can we do it? . Our 


own goods are sent from the loom to Belgium and to 


Germany to be finished, and they come back to Man- 
chester to be sold. 

_ 9170. It, says here that “every branch of work is 
“ better paid, and as the principal occupations are 
“paid by the piece and not by the day, it follows 


© that by aptitude, skill, and application the workman 


“ earns much more than the aboye average ” referring 


‘to a table that goes before ?—Whatever they carn, it 


is a faet that. the goods can be sent from Manchester 


to Germany to, be finished, and they come back here 


and are sold cheaper than we can do them, indeed, in 
some houses they are doing them 100 per cent. less. 

9171. There is no doubt of what you say, and it is 
the case that they live very much cheaper there, and 
they can produce so much cheaper ? 

(Mr. Charlton.) With regard to men not working 
60 hours a week, the weekly average is very much 
below that by loss of time and irregularity through 
their idle habits. 

(Mr. Williams.) Very often we are stopped for a 
day or two, not doing anything at all. This morning 
we might not have a piece to do, and in the afternoon 


we might have work almost for a week; and that 


which makes it so irregular is this, that the merchants 
only buy their goods according to their orders. A 
manufacturer can work his mill and can store his 
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goods, and ican either store them in warehouses or sell 
them forward, but we can only finish them as they 
are sent to us. If the merchants: do not buy the 
goods, then we cannot finish them. As I say, we do 
not want to legislate backwards, all we ask is to be 
left alone. . 

9172. (Mr. Knowles.) You think that further 
restriction would drive your trade still more away to 
the continent ?—Yes, it hay driven it away already. 

(Mr. Charlton.) It will make trade ‘more difficult, 
[ have seen at Aix-la-Chapelle where the men work 
in their cottages and work very long hours. 

(Mr. Williams.) There is one point which T think 
Mr. Meade-King made a mistake about’ yesterday, 
which is the surgical certificate, and it is a singular 
thing that Mr. Redgrave has made the same mistake. 
IT had a correspondence with Mr. Redgrave a few 
years ago about it, and this is a pamphlet that he has 
printed, dated 1874 (producing the same). Mr, Meade- 
King said that the price of a surgical certificate was 
2s. 6d. for one person, and 6d. for each one over that, 
and, of course, Mr. Redgrave says so; but here is the 
Act of Parliament, and the Act of Parliament says 
that you may have five certificates for 2s. 6d. 

9173. If it is onlya single one, he may charge 2s. 6d.? 
—Certainly ; but Mr. Meade-King said if he came to 
the works and gave a certificate it was 2s. 6d. for one 
and then for every one over that it was 6d. He was 
wrong, no doubt about it, and Mr. Redgrave has made 
the same mistake in his pamphlet. I merely mention 
that because Mr. Meade-King mentioned it yesterday 
in his evidence. It is quite clear that it is a mistake, 

9174. (O’Conor Don.) The work in your trade 
is not of an unhealthy character, is it ?—It is not 
what the bleachers said. 

(Mr. Charlton.) Our work is conducted in rooms 
quite as healthy as any. 

9175. ( Chairman.) As a, matter of fact I am told 
that the inspector of factories had power to fix the 
fees, and that the rate of fees mentioned by Mr. Meade- 
King is the authorised rate. 

(Mr. Williams.) I very much doubt that, we do 
not pay the price Mr. King said, and the Act of 
Parliament is clear. 

(Mr. Charlton.) We, ourselves, have arranged with 


the surgeon for so much per quarter ; we pay him half 


a guinea a quarter and he passes all our hands. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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9176. (Chairman, to’ Mr. Potter.) Are all you 
gentlemen calico printers ?—Yes, we are all calico 
printers, and we are bleachers and dyers as» well, 
what we call bleaching being a ‘preliminary process 
of calico printing, and therefore to a certain ex- 
tent, we are associated with bleachers and dyers, 
yet in all other interests our position is somewhat 
different to theirs. Beyond that bleaching and dyeing 
are subsidiary processes with us. We are not here 
to ask for anything, but merely as the gentlemen 
before us said, to be left alone. We have after 
some difficulty accommodated ourselves to our satis- 
faction to a certain extent, and I think entirely to 
that of the hands, in our employment, to the Acts 
under which we now work, and with that satisfaction to 
both parties we do not see any reason for a change. 
There is this one point..which Ihave some feeling 
about and the gentlemen who are with me here, and that 
is that there are certain modifications in the Act 
which are complicated, and difficult, and which some 
inspectors are inclined to allow and some are not, and 
which we would wish to be embodied in any future 
Act: that the Acts should be made distinct'and simple, 
and that we should all work under one Act. I think 
I may say this, that of course we may assume that the 
object of your Commission is a general assimilation of 
the Factory Acts, and in theory I do not at all 
disapprove of that; but the Textile Factory Act of 


last year as applied to us would not. be an assimilation 
at all, because owing to the different nature of our 
processes, which are, to a great extent chemical, we 
do not now work anything like the hours that. textile 
factories do. The 10 hours of the Factory Act’ would 
not. mean 9 hours work for us. We have processes 
to a great extent chemical, and when we get near 
either the breakfast hour or any meal hour, any process 
which would be incomplete at the time at) which we 
are obliged to cease labour has to be interrupted. For 
instance, in our , printing, our printing machines cor- 
respond. to the looms in factories, and actually control 
the whole production. If a man has work which will 
take half an hour to complete, and if the, time happens 
to be 20 minutes to 6 he cannot start at all. Jam 
quite sure that a 10 hours Bill with us would not 
mean more than 84 hours work. 

9177. You have. quite apprehended the cbject of 
the Commission, namely, to reduce the factory laws to 
a uniform act or code, and our business is to ascertain 
whether or not there are special circumstances in 
different trades that would render it necessary to ‘keep 
up the exceptions in, their favour, but I understand 
that you think that the various modifications at present 
open to you are not necessary ?—No; they are ne- 
cessary and they are very useful, but we say this, that 
we do not wish them to be accepted as modifications ; 
they should be embodied simply in an Act. We have 
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ourselves the advantage of all the modifications, but J 
think there are two or three gentlemen here who 
have not been able to use them owing to the refusal of 
the inspectors. 

(Mr. Thom.) I am disposed to leave everything in Mr. 
Potter’s hands, but if Mr. Potter is referring to my own 
case I may be able to illustrate what he is referring to. 
According to this Act, we have some things which 
were concessions granted to bleachers, dyers, and 
printers, but it might be looked at as if calico printers 
came into the market to the danger of blocking out 
the bleachers and dyers, because they have been 
allowed to take all the advantage of those modifica- 
tions. I have applied, I have not written myself, but 
my son has applied, and all that we get back is this 
paper (producing the same), which has been exhibited 
ever since. We have never employed women after 6 
o'clock because we were told that we must follow this 
paper. That is not the Act that some have been 
allowed to work under. They have been allowed 
to work under those modifications which are called 
permanent modifications that Mr. Potter has alluded to, 
but we have never been permitted to take advantage of 
any of those permanent modifications except one, that 
is to say, we have been allowed to work children on 
alternate days, which is stated to be the law in that 
short abstract. In making this statement I wish 
distinctly to say that the sub-inspector has done 
everything that he possibly could to enable us to go on 
as smoothly as possible, but he could not overlook that 
abstract which was sent to us. We have worked, 
against that abstract, boys on alternate days because we 
knew that it was according to those permanent modi- 
fications, we knew that the parents wished it, and we 
knew that the children wished it. The most of our 
children, certainly a great many of them, but I believe 
the most of them, have to walk about two miles to the 
worksand about twomiles back again, and they come wet 
and dirty on wet, dirty days, and it is a very serious 
thing for any calico printer to have them come dirty. 
We have just double the amount of dirt from what we 
are to told to do there than what we should have 
according to the permanent modifications. If it was 
fair to everyone that we should work alternate days 
we have done it, and we have a right by law, but we 
have not a right by that which the sub-inspector tells 
us. 
(Mr. Potter.) That argument of course only holds 
good so far as it were if the wording of the Act is 
concerned, because the modifications really we are 
all of us more or less entitled to. Mr. Redgrave 
himself and one or two more of the inspectors told me 
that they did not understand the Acts, and I do not 
know anybody who does. It is on that ground that 
we wish for a simpler Act. Our main argument is 
this, that the conditions of our work are not the same 
as in a textile factory. If they start work at 6 no- 
minally they are at work at twominutes past, and 
they can work up to one minute before any ces- 
sation of labour, and at 6 at night they work up till 


three minutes to 6; but as for us, we certainly lose a | 


quarter of an hour before every interruption for meals 
and we lose a quarter of an hour at the end ; we lose 
all this because our processes are interrupted, 

9178. (To Mr. Thom.) With regard to the dis- 
crepancy between the provisions of the Act and the 
inspector’s notice with the exception of that optional 
power of working half-timers on alternate days, it 
seems to me that the omissions from that notice are 
those which are optional to the Secretary of State ? 

(Mr. Thom.) We would all prefer working some 
of the women, not mauy, but some of them, from 7 
o'clock tili'7, and we believe, according to our reading 
of it, that we have a right todo so, but we do not 
insist on it. 

(Mr. Potter.) If you compare this notice which I 
hold in my,hand, we have been working our women 
between 6 and 6 and 7 and 7 and 8 and 8; but I do 
not find that these gentlemen have been doing so or 
that they have the power todo it. Mr. Hammond 
applied for.the same power, and here is Mr. Baker’s 
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answer with Mr. Baker’s signature (handing in a 
paper). 

9179. You refer to a notice issued by Mr. Baker 
applicable to print works, dye works, and open air 
bleach works on and after the Ist day of January 
187] ?—Yes. i 

9180. (Yo Mr. Hammond.) When was your letter 
written ?—On December 25th I wrote to Mr. Baker, 
and that document is dated 1st January, the following 
year, 1872. | 

9181. In 1872, Mr. Baker said, “ variable hours in 
“ separate rooms and in the same establishment can- 
“* not be allowed ” ?—He did. 

9182. That. is the thing which he considered, that 
your establishment must either rank as one thing or 
the other ?—Yes, he did. I wrote to him particularly 
upon that point, because it would be a great advantage 
to us if we could work one department 7 to 7 and 
another one from 6 to.6, but according as I read the 
letter he wrote to me we could not do that. 

(Mr. Potter.) I was before the Committee of 
the House of Commons when that Bill was passed. 
Though not giving absolute evidence it was taken 
down, and I gave some private evidence to different 
members of the committee. We made a bargain and 
they agreed to that. We wished to be allowed to 
work women from 6 to 8 on the ground that we have 
no labour for them in the morning when the process 
commences. If we commence with our print works 
at 6, a certain time elapses before there is anything 
coming into their hands, and therefore we said, if we 
are made to cease at 6 we should simply be working 
probably eight hours a day, and that concession was 
granted on the ground that the women should only 
be on the works for 12 hours; the number of hours 
being not more than 114; but there is really no 
necessity for their coming exactly at 6 or at 7. 

9188. Is it so, that in your case it has been allowed 
that the hands in one part. may be employed between 
the two hours of 6 and 6, and in another between the 
two hours of 7 and 7? — Yes, certainly. We made 
a general application, I think, to Mr. Redgrave (I 
believe we are under him) and he made no difficulty. 
That was the understanding, certainly, in the Act, and 
I was present when it was passed. 

(Mr. Thom.) In my case that has not been so. 
Last month our dye house was employed till 9 at 
night every day in the week, except Saturdays, when 
by the use of boys and with the conveniences given to 
other printers we could have finished before 6 o’clock 
in the day; that is to say, we had the apparatus 
lying idle because we could not find the hands to use 
it and it had to be done by adults. 

9184. I think the Commission quite understand 
that you complain of the uncertainty and inequality 
in the administration of the optional modifications ? 

(Mr. Potter.) Yes, and I do so very honestly, 
because I have had an advantage that my neighbours 
do not appear to have had. 

9185. You seem to be under two separate in- 
spectors. 

(Mr. Thom.) I would not allow it to be supposed 
that our inspector has not given every facility for the 
easy working of the Act, but he has not been fur- 
nished himself with particulars that perhaps he might 
have been furnished with, and he dare not undertake | 
to allow what we know to be the Act. Mr. Potter 
and Mr, Hammond get letters giving them something. 
I get nothing but this paper, which I removed from 
the board this morning, and the inspectors say that 
that is what I must work by. I have broken this 
absolutely in regard to half-timers. We prefer to 
work boys on alternate days, because it is absurd to 
say that a lad must travel four miles through the 
mud and rain in the forenoon and another must travel 
four miles through the mud and rain in the after- 
noon. 

(Mr. Potter.) There is power in the Act that a 
half-timer may work either alternate half days or 
alternate days. 
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9186. That is the original Factory Act which is 
embodied in all subsequent. Acts, and I apprehend that 
all the provisions of the Act of 1844 which are not 
inconsistent with the subsequent Acts are embodied 
in it ?—Yes, quite so, so far as we are concerned. 

9187. I think we understand very plainly the point 
that you have put before us, the processes in your 
bleach works are quite dissimilar to those of the 
Scotch bleach works, are they not, or are you ac- 
quainted with the processes in Scotland ? 

(Mr. Thom.) T am acquainted with the processes 
\of bleaching in England, both for market bleaching 
and for calico printing, but I do not know the pro- 
cesses in the Scotch works. 

(Mr. Potter.) Bleaching in print works is a very 
simple process indeed, and it is very straightforward. 
We simply whiten the cloth and that is all. We do 
not put it through a great many processes that the 
bleachers for the market do. I mean to say that in 
my works no women are employed in bleach works at 
_all. They are principally adult hands and a few boys. 

9188. In the printing process the temperature has to 

be kept pretty high, has it not ?—.Not in the printing 
itself; but there are rooms above the printing presses 
in which the temperature is high. After the print- 
ing the cloth passes over plates or boxes which are 
filled with steam to dry the colour in as it is put on, 
and at the end of this process, in the room above, there 
is a small boy who plaits down the ‘pieces and lets 
them fall regularly. ‘The temperature there, no doubt, 
in summer is rather warm, but on the other hand it is 
very comfortable in the winter. I do not think there 
is any complaint on the part of the hands or the boys 
of its being severe at all. I may mention another 
point which I think my friends here will agree with 
me in, and that is as regards the half-timers, and the 
women for whom this Act is intended, particularly as 
regards half-timers ; that if it were not for the sake of 
having a continuance of labour, and our receiving 
them when they get to the age of 14, 15, or 16, we 
would not take those people, or very few of them 
indeed. We employ a great many more half-timers 
ourselves that: we have any necessity for. We could 
put older people in their place with profit, but unless 
we take the children of our workpeople they find 
their way into other employments, into the cotton 
mills and elsewhere. They find their way very largely 
into those employments which are not clogged in point 
of time with any Factory Act or any Education Act, 
where at odd times they often work for such long 
hours that they earn very fair wages. To our half- 
timers we pay, on the average I should say, about 
7s. 6d. a week, if they were rated as full timers. Of 
course, working half-time they earn on the average 
about 3s. Yd.; but if they can earn 6s. a week in a 
nursery garden, of course they will go there. Mr. 
Hammond is troubled with a large nursery at the back 
of his works, where they employ those children for 
weeding and such purposes, and where they can work 
from 5 ia the morning till 7 at night, and provided 
they do not happen .to be under a school board, 
there is nothing to stop them. If they give 6s. or 7s. 
a week, as they can afford to do, they attract their 
labour and we are left when they are young without 
hands, because we must educate them from the begin- 
ning, we must take them on early and gradually draft 
them off into other employments. ; 
_ 9189. I was under the impression, along with my 
colleague, Mr. Knowles, that you are willing to abandon 
many of the modifications and come under the Act of 
1874, ouly retaining some others, but I do not under- 
stand you to say that now ? 

(Mr. Potter.) No, we wish to retain the modifi- 
cations. We merely wish that the modifications 
should be made absolute and embodied in the Act as 
an absolute permission, as a part of the Act, instead 
of having to apply for ihat concession to individual 
inspectors. 

9190. (Mr. Knowles.) I understood you at first to 
say, that the present modifications were complicated, 
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and therefore you want them removed ?~-No; they 
are only complicated in their working. 

(Mr. Thom.) Some work from one point of view 
and some from another, The permanent modifications 
are very satisfactory now that we have gone through 
all the trouble of learning them, but I can state from 
my own knowledge that in my own works I have 
never got within 25 per cent. of the amount of produc- 
tion since the Act commenced, but we have now paid 
for our knowledge, we have just begun to understand 
it, and if every one were under the same treatment 
then Mr. Potter would represent us all in saying, 
make the permanent modifications an absolute: fact, 
so that no sub-inspector can read them in one way 
and another sub-inspector read them in another way. 

(Mr. Potter.) 'The main basis of our argument is this. 
There is the trades union notion, which we think is 
a mistake, which is this, that the shorter the hours 
the more in all spheres of employment the price of 
labour willrise. That of course is not a point which 
you are here to consider. You are here to consider 
the interests of the women and children only. The 
question of adults does not enter and never has done 
into any parliamentary consideration, bu the question 
of adults is attached to that of women and children, 
and, therefore, it has to be considered. We have a 
settled Factory Act in the present Act under ‘which 
we are working, with the modifications thrown in 
as to the present Factory Act as regards textile 
factories. I appeared before Mr. Cross with a depu- 
tation on the Printworks Act, and I believe he paid 
some attention to our arguments and allowed them 
to be reasonable. We showed, as Mr. Sykes said, 
that in bleaching our process is not continuous. 
We have 10 per cent. ofthe girls in our employ, at 
any one time, always either reading or crocheting, 
whereas at the loom there they are from the moment 
they enter the works until the time they leave off, and 
they hardly ever get off the stool, and their attention is 
close and continuous, they never move; therefore, we 
argue, and I think quite fairly, that 10 hours with us 
is only equivalent to nine in a factury, both as regards 
the physical exertion, as regards the healthiness of the 
place, and as regards the amount of work that the 
people get through in the relative time. I calculate 
that, taking the average pace that a printing machine 
can go at fairly, we consider it can print 45 pieces 
of 25 to 28 yards an hour, but the average production 
is not 12, so that you may understand from that the 
amount of interruption. ‘There is another point too 
which is against the close restrictive hours in our 
business. We should not support Mr. Sykes’s theory, 
but it would suit us very well to be allowed to work 
14 hours for five or six months in the year, and eight 
hours for the other five or six months. Muslins, as 
you know, are articles that nobody would wear in 
cold weather in winter, no matter what laws you 
passed. You cannot compel people to wear calicoes 
in a snowstorm, they will not buy them except for 
the summer months; we are restricted to the summer 
months. As regards a great many of us who merely 
work for the season, we generally have more than 
we can do in the months beginning in October on 
to January preparing for the consequent spring and 
summer trades in the home trade, America, the 
Continent, and elsewhere, but after that time we 
simply have as much as we can do to keep our works 
going. On the Continent they work 12 and.15 hours 
a day during those same months, and when they 
get to this time of the year they turn their hands 
out into the fields and they go and gather the crops; 
therefore, they have an immense advantage over us 
in that respect. 

(Mr. Hammond.) I think some of their works 
are shut during a large portion of the year, and then 
during the busy season they run tiil very late com- 
pared with what we do. Our trade is entirely a 
season trade. We are mostly in the home trade. 
We print for this country and do not ship much. I 
was going to direct the attention of the Commission to 
the production of our works during several: months. 
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L will take 1873 ; in October 1873, we only produced 
18,758 pieces, whereas in January 1874 we produced 
61,300, that is the difference, We cannot print. to 
stock... The moment, a, pattern is put upon the cloth 
it is identified... It is not, like a spinner or a manu- 
facturer producing a piece of grey cloth, which is the 
same article to-day and 50 years hence. We puta 
pattern upon it and it is identified, we must either sell 
it or-it is, unsaleable, yi ences 

(Mr. Potter.) Prints are like. fresh eggs, if you 
keep them a,day they are worth so much less. 

(Mr. Hammond.) What quantity of work we do 
one month is no: indication of what we shall do the 
next month. The modification of working from 6 
to. 6, and 7 to 7, 1 have never been able to make 
use of, from the fact that Mr. Baker wrote to me 
and told me it was not legal to do it, but all the 
other modifications that I have had have-been very 
advantageous. But instead of our asking Mr. Baker, 
or the Home Secretary, or any other person, I think 
these modifications ought to be made permanent in 
an Act. of Parliament.. I also think that it would 
not be wise to make half-timers' go to work till they 
are 10 years old. I think 10 is quite sufficient. I 
alse think as regards continuing half-timers till they 
are of the age of 14, if they passed a certain stan- 
dard in education they ought’ to be allowed to work 
at 13. 

(Mr. Thom.) I may state that at 12 we lose many 
hands, for they go into the coal-pits, unless they are so 
useless that they will not have them there. 

(Mr. Potter.) I think that it is a point which we 
ought to urge. You talk of assimilation of the Acts; 
I think an extension of them would be better, IT 
would certainly yield more than Mr. Hammond would 
do in the age at which we could employ 4 child. I 
would yield it from 10 up to 14 years old, having 
passed a satisfactory educational examination, if it is 
made general. But the thing is this if we are 
not to} employ them up to 10, and they can go to 
work in a nursery garden, or in any warehouse, or 
cadging, and heaps of other employments which there 
are in all large towns, we should get none of them, 
and we cannot recover them afterwards. If the Act 
is made so general that no child is allowed to be 
employed till it arrives at 10 years of age, and it came 
under the compulsion of the school board. agents, we 
should be better off than we even are now, starting 
at 8. 


9191. The competition of the coal-pits where they 


can take them at 12, is no doubt, very serious ? 

(Mr. Thom.) We know this that the best boys are 
those that we should get after 12, they are under good 
parents who have taught them up to 12; but they 
cannot allow.their children to be stopped from working 
simply because of the Education Act, where they 
know that they have been educated, and have paid 
attention to it, and they can go to the coal-pits, and 
we cannot have them; we have not the power to give 
any amount of wages that will compete with our 
neighbours, and we are having a crop of the most in- 
ferior young men of the neighbourhood to go into our 
works, that require generally great nicety of obser- 
vation and of touch. : 

9192. (Mr. Knowles.) If your boys could be. put 
on as full timers at 12, do you think they would stop 
with you, and not go into the coal-pits ?—I do not 
wish them to be full timers at 12, but I do not wish 
them to be full timers at other places if they are not 
full timers for us, 1 am against having them too early 
at work, 

(Mr. Potter.) What we all want is that we should 
be on the same footing, and that no one employment 
should be allowed to attract labour in that way from 
another source, for there is no reason why a_ boy 
should not be, educated in coal pits; perhaps there is 
even more reason why they should be, because his 
chances are worse when he gets down below than they 
are above, and therefore he: ought to be rather better 
educated. 
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9193. Do the boys in your district begin to work in 
the coal-pits at all until they are 12?  — « yar 

(Mr. Thom.) They come to us till they are 12, or 
if they have been ‘educated at home and fit to turn out 
to work at 12 they do not come to us where they 
would be under the Education Act, but they go to the 
coal-pits where they are free to work as they think 
proper. } 

9194. You under the present Act can employ your 
boys at an earlier age than 12-as half-timers, can that 
be done in the coal-pits in your district ?—I do not. 
think it can be at 12; those who should come to us 
at 12 are those who have been with us up ito 12, and 
leave us at 12 ; we have none between 12 and 138. 

(Mr, Potter.) Their labour is worth very little 
then. We should hardly take them if it was not for 
the sake of having a crop of hands growing up. It is 
when they come to 14 that they begin to be valuable, 
and then the moment they are full timers they jump 
up in wages from earning 3s. 6d. and 3s. 9d. as half- 
timers, to 10s., 12s., or 14s. a week at once. 

(Mr. Hammond.) Ishould say that. the employment 
in print works is a healthy one, it is not confined work ; 
we have plenty of ventilation. The rooms are not 
many storied, they are generally-on the ground floor, 


and the hands are passing backwards and forwards a 


good dealfrom one room to another. They are not so 
tied down as it were to the machinery as they are in 
a mill, and not so many in any one room. . There was. 
one statement made by the deputation yesterday that 
I must contradict, and that is that if they got. less 
hours they would be satisfied with less wages. That 
I do not believe,from my knowledge of the hands in 
general, I.have been connected with them for 30 
years, and I never knew that before. 

9195. (Chairman.) Perhaps it is hardly human 
nature ?—No, it is not human nature. In our own 
works we used to work until 9 or 10 o’clock at’ night 
for six or eight months in the year, and I know ‘this, 
that. we had a better attendance at 6 in the morning 
when we worked to 9 or 10, than we have when we- 
give over at 6. . 

(Mr. Thom.) I entirely agree with what Mr. Potter 
has said, but there is one thing that might be worth 
mentioning, and that is, that it does not lie with us to 
say what wages we should give, or whether, as Mr: 
Hammond says, that hands will work for less or not. 
We have to compete with other countries. I do not 
care whether an Act of Parliament made it felony to 
work after mid-day if other countries had asimilar Act. 
At Dollfus Meig’s 20 years ago, a work in France of 
the same size as mine, would have to lose 20,0007. 
a year before. it could compete with me, but now it 
has to lose nothing. When Jean Dollfus was ar- 
ranging with Mr. Cobden about the French treaty, 
it -was agreed that we should print the same patterns 
and compare the actual cost here and in France. This 
was done, and I am under-stating it when I state as 
a fact that they would have to’ lose 20,000/. a year 
before they could get a farthing if competing against 
us. I may say this, which is equally suggestive, that 
I hear of no new machines being made for printing 
in this country. I know of my own knowledge, that 
above 5 per cent. of the printing and bleaching 
machinery has been stopped, and is not likely to 
work ; indeed, I am informed by those who are 
better acquainted with the trade that there are 10 per 
cent. of the machines at present in this country that 
are not producing anything and are out of use. 

(Mr. Potter.) T can add one little fact. I do not 


‘suppose that these things can be remedied by legisla- 


tion, but there are two concerns that I am personally 
acquainted with, one in Moscow in Russia, which is 
supposed to be an uncivilised country, with no power 
of competition as far as we are concerned, and in this 
concern in Russia, which is a limited liability concern, 
they have 17 machines, and with those 17 machines 
they produce 700,000 pieces a year. We have 51 
machines and we can never produce more than 1,400,000 
pieces. There is another concern similarly situated, 
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producing very high class goods, the same class as we 
do ourselves, and selling them in the same market, 
and that is the concern of Leichtenberger at Cosmanos, 
where 17 machines produce 700,000 pieces against our 
1,400,000 with 51 machines. -: They simply work 
15 or 20 hours. In Moscow, they work from 5 in 
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the morning to 7 at night, giving two hours for meals ; 
at Cosmanos they work Tonger hours’ even than that 
in the busy season, but they work shorter hours, of 
course, when they are not busy ; and I need not say 


that they pay certainly not’ half the Wages that we 
do in either place. 


_ The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas J..Winxinson. and Mr, Ricnarp, Lester examined. 


9196.. (Chairman, to Mr. Wilkinson.) Are you 
yourselves: operatives in glass-works ?—Yes. 

9197. 1 suppose in a leading position in the work t 2 
Pe Tes: Lam assistant manager. 

(Mr, Lester:) I am: one of the secretaries of ‘the 
‘Flint Glass Makers Union. 

9198. (Lo Mr.. Wilkinson.) What position do you 
occupy. in the work to which you belong ?>-—I am what 
is called a workman and a finisher. 

9199. In fact, with boys under you ?—Yes. 

9200. What'statement do you wish to make to the 
Commission ?—The first statement I have to make is 
one that relates to the entrance of boys into the trade. 
Weare being informed that there is some intention 
to raise the standard. We are opposed entirely to 
that, both workmen and manufacturers. - 

9201. The only intention to raise the standard is 
that itis a question whether in your work, as in tex- 
tile factories, boys, in order to work at 1B, should 
have to pass ‘some standard of education, and that is 

allp—We are rather of opinion that the age should 
be reduced to 12 if they can pass an examination. 
We may say that the reason why we suggest that is 
because we have found that ‘the fact of boys ‘not 
eoming into the trade till they are 13 years old is'a 
serious injury’ to’ the trade, masmuch as it creates 
“very great inconvenience to’ the men, and it is liable 
to deteriorate the ability of the’ workmen ‘in the end 
by their not coming into it at an earlier age.” I may 
say that there’ is a very strong misconception about 
the glass trade being an unhealthy trade. That we 
ideny, and-as a proof in making that denial I may just 
simply “state one or two items “relative to the sick and 
death rate in the trade for the last seven years, which 
we can bear out by established facts. I may say that 
during the last seven yeats, taking 1,800 men in the 
trade (adults), 50 per cent. of those would range from 
45 to 55 years of age, 25 per cent. of them would 
range from 384 to 44, and the other 25’ per cent. 
would range from 22 to $3. The amount of sickness 
during that seven years has not amounted to one 
week per annum for each man, and the death rate 
does not amount to 12 per 1,000 per annum ; and as 
regards the ages, out/of 153 where the ages are regis- 
tered at death, we find that from 20 to 29 there 
are 17,.from:.80: to 89 there ‘are’ 41, from 40: to 49 
there are 38,: from 50 to’ 59 ‘there are 27, from 
60 to 69 there are 20, from 70 to 79 there’ are ‘8, 
from 80:to 84 there are 2: The whole of those men 
have worked up to’ a very recent ‘period of the time 
vof their death. As I have told you before, of one-half 
the men working in' the trade, the average age would 
be from: 45 to 55, and we have''men'working in the 
trade over 71 years of age. Moreover}' there is‘ an 
astonishing fact ‘we can also prove, that at least 75 
per cent, of the men now working at the trade came 
into the trade under 10- years of age, and have morked 
at it up till the present time. 

(Mr. Lester.) Ta -order to show’ the Commission 
the fact that previous to the passing of the Act, boys 
came into the glass trade, &e. very young, and ‘that 
the operation of glass-making is not injurious , to 
them, I can’ mention more ‘than 40’ names that ‘came 
under':my own notice that entered the: glass’ trade 
when they were between 8 and 1] years of age, and 
have continued working ‘from that time up to ‘the 
-present. That Would be ‘a period of ‘from 20 to 35 
years, and there is scarcely one of them that has éver 
suffered from a day’ 8 illness during the whole of that 
period, while, on the other hand, 1 have never known 

a. en instance’ where a boy. has suffered in his 


health through coming to a glass-house - young 
Always supposing’ that the boy'comes’ int the elass- 


house in a‘healthy condition, there is nothing in what 


he is required to do which is caleulated i in any way to 
injure him.’ All that he has’ to do ‘ina @lass-house 
is to earry an article 8 or 10 ounces weight from: 4 
to'10 yards about every three minutés as wwheri tumblers 
are being made, and’ inmost cases he has not'to ‘go 
to ‘the ‘annealing oven more than half those number 
of times with an article not’more than 8 or 4 ounces 
weight, as’ when’ wines are being ‘made, so that the 
work is not very labdrious. ' I think there ‘is another 
wrong impression which wants removing, that is 
to say, there is ‘a notion abroad ‘that the heat from 
the furnaces or’ fires in’ ‘the glass-works is very 
fatiguing to boys’ of young age.’ That statement 
only applies to boys when they’ first come into a 
gluss-house. They are aiixious to do the work’ that 
is expected from them,'and they are all in a hurry 
and flurry in doing it; but when they get to’ know 


the right way of ‘doing it-and the proper mode of 


going “about it, they do it ‘as easily as possible, and 
the heat does ‘not at all affect them: Besides that 
where there ‘is' not good ‘ventilation I'think there 
ought to be, but’ in the Manchester glass-houses, as’ a. 
rule, the ventilation is most excellent, and in many 
houses in Manchester actually it'is cooler inside the 
glass-house than it is outside ona hot’ summer's day, 
for the reason that there are windows or’ apertures 
placed at intervals all’round the outer walls of the 
glass-house, and the furnace being placed in the centre 
draws the draught through those openings with con- 
siderable force, * which gives the air of the glass-house 
a general coolness. Besides, the boys have frequent 
opportunities during’ their work time of going into a 
direct line with thowe draughts, and so give them- 
selves an extra cooling. 

9202. Why have half-timers not been employed in 
the glass trade ?—I think because it would break the 
line or break the mode of work that the men generally 
adopt in working. _We work in ‘sets. If a chair or 
part of a chair is broken up, it necessarily falls upon 
the rest of the chair to do the other part of the work, 
and so doing that it deranges the whole chair, and we 
cannot turn as good work out, for every part of it is 
fitted together, as it were, and the chair is broken. 

9203. If two young boys had to do the same as one 
older boy in the way of learning your business, could 
not that be worked ?—That is adopted i in Manchester. 

9204. That is to say, you have two at the same 
time P—Yes, ° 

9205. Why could you not have one of ‘those’ young 
boys 12 years old in one'shift and another to take his 
place in the next shift ?—That would reduce the set or 
chair from’ five to four hands, and derange our mode 
of working. | 

9206. When you say that’ the boys miss the trade 
because of not being allowed to come in till they are 
13, one naturally asks why cannot you take them on, 
as the law allows, as halftimers ?—The law does not 
allow them in slass-houses. ° 

9207. Not before 12, but they can be employed as 
half-timers between 12 and 13 ?—I understand that 
the half-time system, 'so' ‘far as I am‘ able to judge 
of the matter, would ‘be greatly injurious to glass- 
makers, because the boy would have to be taken away 
from the chair at certain intervals, and he would leave 
the chair only part’ made up. The great difficulty is 
this, that in the processes of the trade they must keep 
the furnaces going ‘all night, and the law does’ not 
allow them to work half-timers at night. 
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9208. You say that although you could have them 
in the day-you could not have them in the night >— 
Yes, that is the difficulty. 

9209. Is there not some restriction in the trade by 
which the number of apprentices is limited ?—In the 
union there is, but that does not apply to boys of 13 
years of age. There is no restriction whatever by the 
union to boys coming into the trade ; the Act itself 
is the only restriction. 

(Mr. Wilkinson.) There isa difference in that alto- 
gether. We are mixed up in sets, as Mr. Lester pre- 
viously stated, on chairs, as they are called in the trade, 
and there is a boy an assistant, a foot maker, a ser- 
vitor, and a workman. ‘Those are technical phrases 
used in the trade, and a boy is never apprenticed on 
that account ; as a rule, he is scarcely éver appren- 
ticed. It is when it comes to the foot makers, and 
this position is filled by journeyman foot makers, the 
only regulation that the union make in the matter is 
to limit the number in the journeymen’s position being 
made up by apprentices. They do not limit the boys 
in any respect whatever below the grade of foot 
maker. 

9210. In fact, an apprentice cannot be employed 
below a certain rank of work ?—The society does not 
prohibit it; they only prohibit beyond a certain num- 
ber and above a certain rank of the work, that is, foot 
making. They take the grade as foot makers, servi- 
tors, and workmen; below that they have nothing to 
do with. 

9211. But that operates to discourage people coming 
into the trade, does it not ?—There is no alternative 
whatever but to take that step, and for this reason : 
the glass trade in its peculiarities cannot be stretched 
out to an unlimited extent, and it does not depend 
upon the man’s own energies and abilities for his ad- 
yancement in the trade; but being fixed in certain 
positions, vacancies must occur before an advancement 
ean take place. 

9212. What, except the union regulation, is there 
to prevent an apprentice becoming a maker, entering 
one of the lower grades that you mentioned ?—The 
wage would prevent that. 

(Mr. Lester.) His own dignity would prevent it 
too, he would not take the position. 

9213. If there is only room for a certain number in 
the upper classes, why should the union limit the 
number ? 

(Mr. Wilkinson.) It would be as well for you to 
understand that that prohibition was a matter agreed 
upon in 1859 between the employers and the work- 
people before this present Act came into operation at 
all; and it is thought by many that the working of 
the present Act will in a great measure obviate any 
necessity for any regulation about apprentices, for the 
simple reason that it brings boys into the trade four 
or five years later in life than they used formerly to 
come into the trade. Before they are in a fit con- 
dition to become foot makers they are 16 or 18 years 
of age, whereas they used to be fit’ to become foot 
makers at 14 and 15. That is one of the things that 
we now complain of, that by the high rate of age at 
which they are allowed to come into the trade, that is 
13, they become men before they can take the sub- 
ordinate position of foot makers ;-they cannot attain 
the ability to do it before then. I remember before 
tne Royal Commission in London, Dr. Lloyd, one of 
the principal manufacturers, made a statement which 
was. quite correct, that it takes a man 20 years to 
make a competent glass-worker, that is, as far as the 
blown work is concerned. In our branch of the trade 
the more mechanical part is learnt easily and quickly, 
but they cannot all be first-class workers. 

9214. I suppose the Legislature was determined 
largely by the accounts that had been received of the 
mischief that. is done to the boys in the trade, that 
they are said to be very rough and rude in their ways, 
and that it is not thought a desirable place for a boy 
to be at until he has got to a certain age ?—Unfor- 
tunately the working conditions of the trade prevent 
night schools and anything of that kind during the 
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first four days in the week so far as our trade is 
concerned. In my opinion, there should be special 
regulations as regards the school. We have two days 
a week nothing to do. On Friday and Saturday, as a 
rule, we have nothing to do, and if some special regu- 
lation could be laid down for their education in that 
time, it would be a wonderful benefit to the trade and 
to the boys too, for after working a six hours shift, per- 
haps, and then going to school, they must either lose — 
their rest or lose their work. . 

9215. You call upon the Legislature to take a step 
backwards, and allow boys to come in younger, and at. 
the same time, whether it is by the habits of the trade, 
or the rules of the union, you say there can be no 
change in your habits, only Parliament must alter the 
law; in the first place, you say that the union will 
not allow the employment of above a certain of ap- _ 
prentices ?—That is as far as the foot maker grade is 
concerned. It does not apply to boys at all. The 
boys are under that grade. 

9216. In any trade where you do not allo above a 
certain number to come into the’ upper part, whether 
they are called journeymen, or whatever they may be 
called, it tends to reduce the number of people-in the 
trade, and it discourages people from going into the 
trade. Then again we are told that they must work 
them six-hour shifts, which is a practice unknown to 
any other trade, that boys should come in and have 
only six hours sleep at a time, if they have so much ; 
the trade as it appears takes advantage of that position, 
and it says, “* We cannot depart from our customs.” 
The customs cannot absvlutely be necessary, because 
in some parts of the country they are not followed at 
all; but that is the position, as I understand, which is 
taken up here, ‘‘ We cannot change our ways, and yet 
“ we ask Parliament to let boys come at a younger age 
* into those very unfavourable conditions ”?—There is 
only one district throughout the whole country where 
there is any alteration as regards flint and general 
domestic glass, and that is in Newcastle. It has 
been done to suit the convenience in working the 
metals. In the general flint trade you cannot found 
or refine your metals in the furnace under 48 hours, 
consequently we could not set to work in the middle 
of the week to found our metals; whereas in the 
bottle trade they found them from 10 to 12 hours, 
consequently they work the days and play the nights. 
In the sheet and shade trade they found from 14 to 16 
and 18 hours. It just depends upon the temperature 
of the furnace, and the materials, and consequently the 
work is different on account of the peculiarities be- 
longing to that branch of the trade it:elf.. But since 
Mr. Siemens has introduced tha patent glass furnace, 
or continuous tank, there is working at night. In 
the bottle trade they are taking alternate journeys day 
and night in the same way that we do, only they work 
12 hours, but in that trade the labour is of a more 
mechanical vature than the general flint trade is, con~ 
sequently, it is not so trying either to the workmen 


themselves or to the boys, that is the only matter of 


manual labour about it. With us it is a different 


‘matter altogether ; our whole mind and attention must 


be fixed upon our trade. We have to manipulate and 
produce articles of the character we do for special 
uses; for ornament and all that kind of thing it is | 
necessary that our minds should be actively employed _ 
with it, at the same time that physical labour is at- 
tached to it; whereas in the bottle trade it is not so, 
everything is fashioned in a mould, it is only a matter 
of mechanical labour. 

9217. Is the six hours turn fixed with reference to 
the length of time that a man can work at so highly 
skilled an occupation ?—Yes. My grandfather was a 
glass-maker, and I have heard my mother and other 
members of the family that are in the trade talk about 
it, and say that 12 hours shifts were attempted but 
were found very injurious to the health of the work- 
Hence I suppose that is why they made a 
stand for the six hours movement. The society 
as a union has had nothing whatever to do with 
it; it is merely a custom which has been in the trade 
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for a great number of years, and J do; not: think it 
- would be wise to, alter it, but it is not a trades 

union question at all.:, fed Kiias 
9218. There has been no evidence given before the 
Commission in favour of reducing the present privi- 
leges of the glass trade in any part, and therefore you 
come not to defend: yourselves against an attempt to 
put restrictions on you, but to ask Paxliament to as it 
were put the clock back and employ boys of 12, as I 
must still think a rather exceptional manner, six 
hours on and six hours off?—Yes, that is what we 


‘. 9219. It ‘is a matter which we shall have to con- 
sider, but you see that no one is interfering with you, 
but you are wanting to get a very exceptional 
induigence, an indulgence which’ is allowed to no other 
industry in the kingdom ? 
(Mr. Lester.) Tt has always been in connexion 
with the flint glass trade, it is not exceptional to us, 
it is exceptional with regard: to other trades ; but. it 
is a rule with us which has been in existence for 
years and years, 

- 9220. You mean,do. you not, exceptional in the 
employment: of boys.of 12 whole time ? 
» (Mr. Lester.) That is peculiar to the trade, and it 
is mixed up with the custom of six hours-;work. My 
friend Mr. Wilkinson has omitted one very important 
reason of the suggestion. It is absolutely necessary to 
skilled workmen that six hours’ should be the extent 
of working at one time, for the mental faculties are 
always on the stretch, always on the alert. In the 
bottle trade or in those trades: which the Act legis- 
lates for 10, 12, or. 14 hours work itis more mechanical 
than that, of the flint-glass trade, their mode of working 
is constantly the! sdme. They have none of their 
mental powers at work asa flint-glass maker has. A 
flint-glass maker has to set to, it may be 20 different 
patterns in six hours.. He may have :to set and 
to gauge .a goblet or a claret jug, so that when it 
is blown the finisher has to exercise his judgment to 
get it the right shape, size, symmetry of outline, and 
everything of that kind, all of which have to be 
attended to, then, when he.is warming it in the pot 
hole his eye is constantly fixed upon the blazing fire, 
for six hours, and we find ithas such an effect upon the 
eye that rest is absolutely required-at the end. of that 
time, and that.-is one great reason why the six hours 
should be continued. © cial OO liikdyaeda 
_, 9221. You have given us very strong reasons why 
you hold to this system and why the six hours turn is 
necessary to your business; that is another thing from 
establishing that it is! good mode of work for boys of 
a very young age ?—We have shown by statistics that 
it does not injure the boys in.any way whatever. We 
have shown that the average life is 46 years, which I 
think is a very good average compared with other 
trades in the country. © >| 
(Mr. Witlkinson:) The average death rate is less 
than 12 \to the 1,000, and has been so for the last 
seven years. We calculate that from the reports: of 
our society, who number 1,800 members, which is the 
average number for the last seven years, so that we 
can state the statistics, have not been got up for the 
occasion, but simply to show our expenditure. 

9222. (O’Conor Don.) The boys that are em- 
ployed in this trade go, I suppose, from the lowest 


‘generally give. 


great scarcity of boys of any value to us. 
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grade up to the top >—Yes, as they become sufficiently 
skilled, 

9223. I understand you to say that the Act which 
limits the employment to the age of 13 prevents a 
sufficient number of boys coming into the trade ? 

(Mr. Wilkinson.) It prevents a-sufficient number of 
boys coming into the trade ; and another thing, a boy 
of 13 or 14 expects more wages than an employer can 
They are certainly more inclined to 
be manish in their actions than a boy of 10, or 11, or 
12 years of age, and not so tractable. 


9224, As your point is the small number that come 


‘into the trade, does not your trade union rather limit 


the number that come in, because when boys come 


‘up to a certain stage in the work, you say that more 


than a certain number shall not be employed ?—No, 
what we say touching upon the trades union question 
is this, and the employers endorsed it in 1859, and 
it has stood there ever since, we say it is hardly 
fair to introduce that in relation to the present Act, 
but at all events what we say is this, that if we have 
journeymen foot maker occupying a position as foot 
maker, he shall not be turned away for the purpose 
of making room to advance a boy into his position. 

9225. In that class are there a greater number of 
boys seeking for the position of foot makers than 
would be sufficient, to fill up the number of vacancies ? 
—No, we have not sufficient. There are not boys of 
sufficient ability to supply the number of foot makers 
that may be required now. 

9226. What is the necessity for that rule limiting 
the number ?— Because things were very different 
then to what they are now. 

9227. Then this trade union rule is not wanted at 
all >—That is just my opinion about it, that the pre- 
sent Act in a great measure puts away the necessity 
for an amended law at all. 

(Mr. Lester.) We are always open to meet the em- 
ployers upon that question. I think there is a corre- 
spondence going on between our general secretary of 


the midland counties and the secretary of the Flint 


Glass Manufacturers Society to that effect. 

9228. Up to the present time you have not found 
the actual limit of number of those seeking for the 
position of foot makers tosuch an extent as to render it 
desirable to do away with that rule of the trades 
union ?'—I think we might as well, for it almost comes 
to that now. 

(Mr. Withinson.) Since the Factory Act has pre- 
cluded boys coming in under 13 we have found a 
When there 
has been an opening for an apprentice as a foot maker 
to be put on we have not hada boy of sufficient 
ability to advance into the position owing to their 
coming into the trade late in life. The boys at our 
blowing chairs are not fit to become foot makers under 
three or four years, as a rule, so that they become 
almost young men before they can take that position. 

(Mr. Lester.) I was speaking to one of our mana- 
gers, Mr, Bamford, the other day, and I was express- 
ing the opinion that we had not since the Factory 
Act one that was promoted to the second gerade, 
namely, that of foot maker, and he reminded me that 
there had been two, and it is one of the largest firms in 
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9229. (Chairman, to Mr. Tootal.) You are cotton 
operatives from Bolton, I believe ?—Yes. 

9230. Do. you wish to speak specially to some mat- 
ters connected with the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

9231. You understand that we are bound to look 
upon that as a parliamentary settlement, that we do 
not re-open the question of that Act, but at the same 
time if there is any grievance arising out of it, we 
should be very, glad to hear what you have to say ?— 
It is that upon which we wish to speak. There are 
two or three. questions, one is as to the insufficiency 
36759. ; 


of the factory inspectorship, and the other is that we 
have a doctor in our neighbourhood who is con- 
sidered rather obnoxious in passing children; he has 
persistently refused to’ pass children that are of the 
proper age, and that the parents thought in full health. 
It is those things that we have to complain of. 

9232. With regard to the first point, do you mean 
that the number of inspectors is not sufficient >—They 
are not sufficient. 

9233. That the inspectors’ visits are not so frequent 
as. you think are required ?—No, not only under the 
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present Act that we have, but the late Act and the 
present one too. 


9234. In factories, do you mean?—Yes, in fac-. 


tories. 

9235. In what respects ?—In working longer than 
564 hours. 

9236. Is that on the coramon work days ?—On the 
common work days. . 

9237. Do you say that the mill is kept running too 
long ?—Yes, the mill hours are overrun either ef 
or after meals. 


9238. Are you speaking now of one mill, or of the . 


common practice?—I will speak of, perhaps, -h half-a- 
dozen. 

9239. Has the inspector been informed of this ?— 
Yes, we have informed the masters ; a deputation, 
one gentleman and myself, waited upon the Masters’ 
Association to warn them to desist in this, and if they 
would not desist we would acquaint the inspectors of 
it, and if the inspector could not stop it we should 
write to their superiors. 

9240. That is a matter for the magistrates; if a 
man breaks the law, whoever he is, there are ways of 
proceeding against him, so that in that matter we 
could hardly interfere, excepting that there had been 
mischief arising from the inspector not being able to 
come often enough ?>—That is what I mean. 

9241. (Mr. Knowles.) Has the inspector ever neg- 
lected to go after you have written to him ryega 


‘cannot say that he has, but the large area of the 


district that he has to attend to, makes it almost im- 
possible that he could attend to them all. 

9242. But he could attend to.those special cases 
that you called attention to?—No doubt he could, 
but he might go some half-a-dozen times before he 
would catch them, because they are very alert, and 
they have different modes of evading even the in- 
spector when they know he is in the neighbourhood. 

9243. When you have called the attention of the 
employers to that have they still continued it?—In 
some cases they have, in others they have not. 

9244. (O’ Conor Don.) Have you known of the in- 
spector visiting after a complaint of this sort was 
made ?— Yes, we have known that the inspector has 
visited. 

9245. But he has not been able to find any breach 
of the law ?—In some cases he has not; he may come 
at the wrong time. 

(9246. Has he in any case found a breach of the law 
and prosecuted the employer ?— Yes, we have had 
several in our neighbourhood. 

9247. (Mr. Knowles.) Is that where you have 
called his special attention to it >—Yes. 

(Mr. Battle.) I quite agree with Mr. Tootal that 
there is an insufficiency of inspectors, but there is one 
thing further that is quite plain to us (as self- 
actor minders) in the district of Bolton, that the in- 
spectors have not that knowledge of the work in 
connexion with our trade that would enable them to 
detect any deviations from this Act that we are work- 
ing under. For instance, I believe it is possible, even 
although they did not catch the parties in the act, 
that they could ascertain that such things were prac- 
tised and done. For instance, children very young 
have work to do, special work that has to be done, 
and I believe the law says that it shall not be done 
during the time that the machinery is in motion. We 
have acertain length of time allowed for this work 
to be done, I believe half an hour; some masters 
allow more, and there are some who stipulate that 
half an hour should be allowed and no more, and there 
is such an amount of work for those boys to do that 


they could not possibly do it in the half hour, and 


there is no time allotted for the machinery stopping 
except the half hour, and if the inspector made an in- 
vestigation by asking, When did you do this amount 
of work ? ? the: ‘boy ould be obliged to say, I did it 
during meal hours ; but the inspectors do not’ appear, 
as far as their knowledge is concerned, to know the 
work that those boys have to do, and therefore they 
cannot question them upon it. 
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I could mention, if it 


was necessary, the work which a lad has todo. I. = 


could show the length of time occupied in doing it, 
and I could show the time that they are generally 
allowed todo it in. If the inspector knew this he 
would be able to ask, as I said before, when they did 
it, and they would be obliged to say they did it in 5, 
7, and 10 minutes at breakfast time, and a quarter 
of an hour or so at dinner time. I believe that is a 
practice, I might say general, throughout most manu- 


facturing districts, but speaking positively for one I © 


know it is carried out in the Bolton district. There 
are exceptional masters who, I believe, exert them- 
selves to allow the women employed and their little 
children to have all the time necessary, but they are 
only exceptions. 

9248. When this Act of 1874 was passed, or before 
it was passed, did not your own delegates, or your 
own men, speak of half an hour as being sufficient 
time generally for the work that you have described ? 
—I do not remember it. I have been in connexion 
with the delegates concerned, in the short time move- 
ment throughout, and I do not recollect that they did ; 
they might have done, but I must say this, that the 
time required for cleaning so much varies on account 
of the variety of the machinery with which we have 


occasion to work, that perhaps where one hour was’ 


sufficient in one mill three in another would not be 
sufficient on account of the numbers of spinning ma- 
chines to be attended. to, so that no hard and fast line 
would meet the purpose, I may state this, that the 
opinion amongst us as a body is, that there ought to be 
someone that really had a practical knowledge of. this 
work that I mention, and then he would be able to 
ascertain what was the amount of work in the amount 
of time, and where the law was broken, and he would 
have power to ascertain through inquiry the real 
principle of the work that both boys and men con- 
nected with it would have to do, and then it would 
be quite plain in his mind that there must be a breach 
of the Act. 

9249. (Chairman.) I think your contention goes to 
this, that there are more officers wanted who should 
be on the spot to see what was going on ?—Yes, and 
officers too who should possess some knowledge of the 
trades that they have to inspect. 

9250. (Mr. Knowles.) Instead of inspectors you 
want a kind of police supervision ?—If that police 
supervision could be brought to understand the work 
that they have to do, certainly that would meet the 
case. 

9251. ( Chairman.) Of course where one gentleman 
has pretty well the whole county to look after with 
50 different trades, he could not, from his youth up, 
become acquainted with every one ‘—He could not 
possibly do it. 

9252. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think there is a 
general disposition on the part of masters and em- 
ployers to carry out the law ?—I would say this, that 
we have a great many complaints brought tous. I 
am chairman of the Self-actor Minders’ Association, 
and there. are many complaints from various mills 
we have many occasions to write to the masters, and 
we have had occasion to write to the inspectors, and 
we have even had occasion to publish in the local papers 
the names of districts where the law was broken, and 
then when they expect the inspector the law has been 
adhered to, perhaps for a week or two, but then they 
have gone back to the old system again. 

9253. (Chairman.) The Commission will make an 
inquiry into those matters. Now what have you to 


‘say as to the certifying surgeons ? 


(Mr. Spedding.) Regarding the inspector of the 
district, I believe that he has attended to his duty as 
much as a gentleman could do, but I believe that he 
is rather overworked. On that matter I am of the 
same opinion as my friend, that if he could be relieved 
by one or two under him we should be better attended 
to. We should have our meal hours and so on much 
more regular’ than they are. Now I am speaking of 
another matter, regarding the certifying surgeons. I 
am one of the parties that has work on committees 
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on that question for some time. It is very disagreeable 
for parties to send their children before the certifying 
surgeon, and to send the recuired certificate, and he 
refuses to pass a child when he has attained the age 
specified by law. 

9254. In the cases that you have been referring 
to there has been no difference of opinion as to the 
child’s age, but the certifying surgeon has said that 
he is not physically fit for work -—He has actually 
disputed the certificate, and said that he did not 
\believe the child was the required age. He.has dis- 
puted the father and mother as well, and he always 
shields himself behind a few words.. Owing to the 
Act saying that it shall have the ordinary strength 
and appearance of a child, whatever age he may be; 
if he has not got the ordinary strength and appear- 
ance of achild of 8 or 13 years, he says I shall not pass 
the child. Moreover, he will take a child and put it on 


its bare feet on cold scales and weigh it, and if it has 


not the weight, he says I shall not pass it, never mind 
its age, or whether it is really healthy or not. 

9255. Should you say that a great many children 
haye been rejected on account of such reasons ?—Yes, 
scores I may say. 

9256. But do you say that the surgeon in many 
cases disputes the age of a child being such as is 
represented, and rejects it on that account ?—Yes, he 
has disputed and objected to the baptismal register, 
and to the birth register from the registrar. 

9257. Alleging that the certificate is not a true 
one >—Yes. ; 

9258. It would be satisfactory to you, I suppose, if 
the law was that a really certified extract was con- 
clusive as regards age ?— Yes. 

9259. That has been suggested very much to the 
Commission ?—I think that if those. few words were 
struck out it would make it better. 


9260. Are you reading from the Act of 1844 ae 


Yes, it is Schedule A. of the Act of 1844, 

9261. Just now the legal proof of age is in the 
surgeon’s certificate, and I ask you whether you. think 
it would be satisfactory that the legal proof of age 
should, instead of that, be the registrar’s certificate 
duly certified ?>—Yes. 

9262. But the surgeon does not object to the certi- 
fieate on account of the age, but on account of plysi- 
cal inability >The certifying surgeon shields himself 
behind those few words that the child shall have the 
ordinary strength and appearance, and if the certi- 
fying surgeon considers that it has not the ordinary 
strength and appearance, that it has not the muscle 
he thinks it ought to have, or the weight he thinks it 
ought to have, he refuses to pass it, that is, if it 
does not come up to the 70 or 75 lbs. which are 
required for a child 13 years of age (according to his 
standard). 

9263. Then comes the other question as to whether 
in a disputed case it is right that the surgeon should 
certify whether or not a child or young person “is 
“ incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity from 
“ working daily in the above-named factory for the 
“ time allowed by this Act ”?—No, I do not dispute 
that. I say that if a child is incapacitated through 
physical inability or anything of that kind, I should 
never object, but as I have said before they generally 
shield themselves behind those few words. They will 
not pass a child even if you produce the certificate. 

9264. It appears that you have a grievance as 
against a particular officer who you think is too strin- 
gent in his proceedings, but you also think that the 
law ought not to allow any officer to dispute a child’s 
age that is certified in black and white ?—As I say, 
he has no right to do it. 

9265. And you think that a well authenticated birth 
certificate would be the proper proof ?—Yes. 

9266. As regards clear incapacity from infirmity, 
or something of that sort, that you think rightly 
enough is a disqualification ?— Yes. 

9267. Have you anything further which you would 
like to say ? 
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(Mr. Tootal.) On the question of the ages of chil- 
dren I may say this, with regard to our particular 
branch, that the present age, as arranged by the 
Government by the present Act, is satisfactory so far. 
We think that 138 with the educational 3rd Standard, 
is quite sufficient, and that it will meet our require- 
ments, especially as operative weavers. 

9368. It would not do, you think, to put the stan- 
dard up too high at first ?—No. With respect to the 
age of half-timers, I am speaking now independently 
from the rest of the deputation, we consider that 10 is 
quite early enough. 

9269. (Mr. Knowles.) Then the Act is generally 
satisfactory in your idea of it?—Yes, we have found 
no complaint with the Act. The Commission have 
heard several complaints while I have been in the 
room, but I may say that on the first day in this year 
when the new Act came into operation in mills where 
nothing but females, or very few but females, worked 
in the weaving department, when they came out at 
half-past 5, half an hour earlier than before, they 
cheered very lustily. 

9270. (Chairman) Do you think that as much 
work is done now as was done before ?—I may say 
there is as much work done now as there was before. 
There is greater exertion used on the part of the 
operatives, and also on the part of the employers. 
They make it a point of finding them more regularly 
supplied with material. 

9271. The machinery cannot be run above a certain 
speed, but you mean that it is accomplished by feeding 
quicker ?—In our particular branch sometimes we are 
apt to play two or three days through some neglect of 
some particular officer of the firm, and this has been 
remedied to a certain extent ; they find that they must 
keep us better employed in order to make this extra 
half-hour per day. 

9272. I want to ask you this, there is said to be a 
secretary to the Half-timers Committee, who is that >— 
Mr. Beckett, but he is not an operative. 

9273. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
state to the Commission ? ij 

(Mr. Spedding.) There is one thing that I rather 
disagree with the other gentlemen about. I think it 
is possible that nine years of age for half-timers would 
meet the approbation of the cotton operatives generally 
better than 10, in the branch that I am myself, that is 
hand mule spinning. 

9274. As I have already told you gentlemen we 
must consider this Act of 1874 as what we call a 
parliamentary settlement, and it is not our business to 
inquire into it; when the Commission was appointed 
it was not with the view of opening that question at 
all. ‘The matter as regards the certifying surgeons is 
not part of the Act of 1874, and of course is quite 
open to you, but as regards the hours fixed by the Act 
of 1874, if you wish to re-open that it will be 
necessary to go to Parliament through the members ? 
—It seems to be working pretty well at present. 
Nine years of age, I believe, they are working at at 
present, and IJ think if it could be kept to that it would 
meet the approbation of all parties better than raising 
it to 10, because there is somuch demand in the cotton 
business for half-timers. I know of some cases of 
losing employment through want of half;-timers throw- 
ing themselves out of work, and throwing themselves 
and their families out into the streets. 

9275. No one could have been thrown out of work 
by it yet, because it has not come into effect ?—There 
is a scarcity at the present time, and there will be a 
greater scarcity. 

(Mr. Battle.) As far as my experience is concerned, 
particularly in the modern mills, a child at nine is of 
no use. Heis not of any use to me, and I know he 
is not of any use to the great majority of our workers, 
the self-acting minders, in that district, for the very 
reason that the work that I expect them to do is 
such that they cannot reach, on account either of their 
size or their youth, and for that reason I know that 
our association generally have not seen or felt any- 
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; Messrs. thing detrimental to them in their work in raisingas it work done in which there is much danger both to life, 
M. Battie, were the year from eight to nine. and limb. ..The hours. being so’ short for cleaning, 
J. Tootal, ‘9276. There is no doubt that in some branches of they compel us, and compel those that are actually 
| _ T. Spedding, \ rede children could be worked younger than in under 18 years of age, or eyen under 14, to do work 
ae others ?—Yes. Théreis oneotherremark that [should that endangers their lives and their limbs, or else it 
rT July 1875. like to make. I think it is necessary that the inspec-' could not possibly be done. . I know that the men that 
——— tor should call the workmen together and ascertain they are working for have to allow them to do it, and 
what work there was necessary to do with the mules’ they are tempted to do it.in order to get through their 
stopped. If they could ascertain that it required work. If they do not do it, there is no possibility of _ 
perhaps two hours’ stoppage to do this work, then their getting through it, in the time that the master 
they would know by the length of time that the allots to them whilst the machinery is stopped. el 
masters agreed that they should have to work under, (Lo Mr. Beckett.) You have heard the evidence 
whether it was possible, or whether the work was done which has just been given by Mr,. Battle, Mr. ‘Tootal, 
contrary to the Act, because I think it is very necessary and Mr, Spedding; may we take it that. you agree in 
that they should find out that there is a great deal of the main points with that evidence ?—I do mainly. | 
The witnesses withdrew. ¥ 
Mr. Artuor Martin, Mr. Epwarp Marner, and Mr. Samurt Waxrorb, examined. - 
Messrs. 9277. (Chairman, to Mr. Martin.) You are a de- 9288. It would appear certainly that turning single 
A. Martin,  putation from the Manchester Brick-makers Union, bricks in itself is a very light labour indeed, but, of 
Be iar are you not ?— Yes. course, you will understand that the difficulty is to 
. ord, F 


9278. You come to speak particularly about the 
restrictions which are placed by the last Act on female 
labour ?—Yes. ; 

9279. And particularly, I suppose ;.as to raising the 
age from 14 to 16?—That restriction does not allow 
females under 16. Of course our work that we have 
for them to do is far easier for them from 12 to 
14 years of age up to 15, than after they are 16. 
We do not wish them to carry clay in a wet state the 
same as they do in the country. The work for the 
female portion to do is simply turning the bricks. over. 


It is not very laborious work, only when they get tall 


it is very bad for stooping. 
9280. Are they red bricks ?—Ordinary common 


- red bricks. 


9281. In your way “of brickmaking here they are 
laid down in a single tier, and then when they are 
partially dried the women lift them up, do they not, 
and place them in tiers >—Yes. 

9282. In what we call the metropolitan brickfields 
that are in the home counties about London, the 
common bricks when first made are set in tiers witha 
little interval between each with their sides next each 
other, and then a tier above; there: is no brick that 
stands square on another, there is always an interval 
between each so that the air passes through them 
all, and I understand that, they are set so nicely that 
no part of a brick will project over, because if they 
did they would lose their shape. Is there any reason 
connected with the kind of the clay that you use, or 
any other, why you cannot do that ?—Yes, it is the 
nature of the clay. Our clay does not want the same 
mixture amongst it as the metropolitan clay does, our 
clay works by itself, we have nothing mixed with it, 
but they mix sand and ground cinders and chalk with 
it. Our clay is worked by itself, and of course is 
made into bricks in a soft state, and put on the floor 
to dry, and when they are partially dried they are 
turned over on their edge by young females. 

9283. They would not stack at first?—No, they 
would not. 

9284. I quite follow what you say, that the work of 
turning single bricks is better for children to do than 
women, because the women would have to stoop?— 
Yes, we generally have women to lift them, and’ the 
younger portion we could have to turn them, but. the 
law restricts us. / 

9285. All, the clay is wheeled to the table, is it 
not ?-—Yes. 

9286. And then the brick is carried from the 
moulder by the page boy and laid upon the ground ?— 
Yes. 

9287. Why could not you use boys for turning the 
bricks ?—It takes us as much as we can do to get 
boys to carry them. I feel quite confident myself that 
our labour that'we want the younger portion of the 
females to do is not so laborious. as: mill labour, an 

not so injurious to health. { o00) 5 G 


_all. 


make any law suitable to a trade that varies very much 
in different counties; in the counties we have visited 
we have seen half-a-dozen different ways of working, | 
and in all the processes that we''have seen and heard 
of there is no kind of work so light as that; it is either 
that women have to earry two bricks at a time, run- 
ning very fast and running back for more, or that they 
have to carry clay, or ‘are engaged in moulding, or 
something of that kind; so that you will understand 
that it just presses hardly upon you; but it is difficult 
to make a law that will suit everybody, and yet will 
not allow ‘of abuses?—We do not allow females to 
mould with us. We do not allow the females to do ~ 
anything that is laborious, only turning those bricks 
up; the adult females put them into the tiers, and not 
the younger ones; as tothe younger portion, we say, 
that if we could bring them in from 12 to 16, they 
would, do that labour a deal easier than after they 
are 16. 

9289. You see it is the peculiarity of your trade 
that makes this law hard upon you, it is only two or 
three weeks since we were in a brickfield, where one 
of the Commissioners weighed the clay that a girl was 
carrying in her arms and.on her head, it was 84 lbs. ; 
and therefore:you see what it is that makes Parliament 
interfere ?—I know that females used to carry clay in 
Staffordshire, but not with us. aval 

9290. In some places the women fettle them too, but . 
as I understand, they do not with. you ?—No; the 
females do no portion of the labour except turning the 
bricks. . 

9291. I understand that you also think it is quite 
right that in any new Act the workman-master. should 
be held responsible when he does wrong in place of 
the principal occupier ?—Yes. 

9292. Do you know-any cases that have occurred in 
which the workman only has, been to blame, but yet 
the occupier has been ‘summoned ?-—-Yes, and has had 
to pay ; where the workman has been to blame the 
master has been summoned ; we have had instances of 
that in- this district. 

9293. Have you had instances of the occupier, the 
master of the whole brickyard, being convicted, where 
the fault lay in the moulder or the workman ?—Yes. 
9294. It. went to an appeal, I believe, in one ease, 
and the appellant got it upset ?—Yes, that was a case 
at Liverpool. . a ; 

9295. (To Mr. Walford.). Is, there. anything which 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—I under- 
stand it is said that no female is to be allowed to work, 
and I think that,would be unjust. __ 

9296. Just think how difficult it is with the mass of 
brickfields that there are, to see the law carried. out at 
Suppose the Jaw. said that no girl. shall carry 
clay and so, forth; how would it, be possible to: tell 
what was done when the girls got in there; how 
would it be possible to say exactly what.a girl should 


‘dovor not do, when she is there ?--There is no, clay 


required to be carried in Manchester, because there are 
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- men who wheel it, but if we had, girl brick-makers, I 
would sooner see the girls come and, do \the job.and 
turn the bricks than go intoa mill.) 60 coy 

9297. There are a number of things done in brick- 
fields besides carrying clay which are too hard. for 
women to do, for instance, where they. have heavy 
bricks and moulds of fire-clay which are very heavy, 

' far, more than a girl could lift fairly ?—They are not 
allowed to do that with us. lated ; a 

9298. I have seen myself girls that. had to. run 12 
or 14 miles in the course of the day, backwards and 
forwards, carrying two or three heavy, bricks each 
time ?— Girls are not allowed to carry, off with us. 
They used to do, and women used to mould and burn 
the bricks, but that has been stopped these 30 years. 
In the north of England girls are allowed to do that, 

but we do not allow them. ourselves, and we thought 
it was not. reasonable for them to do it. 

9299. Do the people come back here to turn the 
bricks, or fettle the bricks, or do anything at night) or 
on Sunday ?>—No, they are not allowed; to go into the 
croft after 2 on Saturday. It might be very wet 

_ when they come out-of the croft, and the work might 

perish, and they might have done nothing on. the 

Saturday forenoon ; then it might. blow up, and they 

could do the work some good in securing it, but it is 

left to perish, 


9300. Or else youhave to send men to do it ?—Yes. 
_ (Mr. Martin.) We should not have a female on the 
croft this week on account of the wet; if it was quite 
dry to-morrow they could work ‘up till 2 o’clock 
according to the Act, and then we should have. to 
leave off, and either men would have: to stay and do the 
work or the bricks would perish... There is another 
thing which might be altered, with regard to the half- 
timers having two hours at school a day. - If we could 
have it two days, instead of going every day in the 
week, it would be much better for us. If, for instance, 
it was a wet day, the boys then might attend school, 
but now very often there is no one left: but the master to 
do the work, whereas, if they could. go the 10 hours 
at two days, according to the weather, that would be 
more suitable for us. nt iy gaihs Orde 

9301. Supposing you could send them on alternate 
days, as you can now, could not you, if you like, send 
them on Monday, Wednesday,.and Friday to school, 
and keep them.at work Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday ?—-That would not be of any use to us except 
it was a wet day. (anmaviind: 
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9302. You see how your plan would inconvenience 
the school, because one day the schoolmaster would be 
sitting idle, and the next day he would have his hands 
too full?—Perhaps so, but most of us prefer our trade, 
and it is very hard to see our. children going into a 
factory when we could have better employment. for 
them under our own eye and see them working.. It 
was terrible what was said when the Bill-was being 
passed. It was said that there were children of four 
years of age that were like lumps of clay, and that 
most females who worked in a brick croft had illegiti- 
mate children. I can only say that in this district we 
are quite as good as in any other trade, as far as ille+ 
gitimate children are concerned. 

9803. When the whole Commission are present we 
shall be glad to consider in our report anything that 
will meet your case, but I point cut to you the great 
difficulty there is in considering one industry separate 
from the rest ?—If you were to examine this district 
and what those girls have to do, you might then form 
a correct opinion upon it. Raia 


(Mr. Mather.) It is a great grievance that mothers 
have to let their children stop in the house while 
they have to go and work outside. Lasses of 15 


‘have to stop in the house and do the work that, the 


mother should do, and the mother has to go and work 
in the brickfields, 


9804. (To Mr. Martin.) Is not the result of keep- 
ing them out of the brickfields that they go and get 


* work at other businesses ?—Not in our case. 


9305. Do they not. go to factories ?—Iam_ a brick- 
maker, and I am a moulder too, and the consequence 
is I want my lasses or my sisters to do it, or I must 
get somebody else’s. I would rather have, my own, 
and have them under my eye, and send them to a mill, 
a great deal. 

9306. (To Mr. Mather.) Do you say that it is the 
case that the result is that the mothers go out. to work 
and the daughters have to stay at home ?—Yes ; not 
long ago a case occurred: where:a mother went to work 
in a croft, and a girl who was about a month short of 
16 had to stay inthe house to do the mother’s duty. 
It so happened that the weather became dry and 
settled and the girl went to help the mother one day, 
just about half-past 2, and the inspector came round 
and fined her parents I think it was about 2/. for 
letting her go to work in the croft und2r 16 year 
of age. 


_' The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


MANCHESTER. 


Friday, 2nd July 1875. 
: PRESENT : 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON 1 rue Carr. 


Lorp Freprerick CAVENDISH. 


Mr: Know .es. 


J. H. Bienorp, Hsg., examined, 


9307. (Chairman.) You have been sub-inspector for 
over seven years, and have at present the charge of the 
Cheshire and North Wales.district/?—Yes. 

9308. You have given in very full and clear answers 
to the questions put to you by the Commissioners, so 
that I need only ask you ‘some further questions inci- 
dental to them. As regards open air brickfields, have 
there been many complaints of the scarcity of juvenile 
labour in consequence of ‘the Acts of 1870 and 1871? 
—As to the scarcity of children in’ brickfields, in 
almost every brickfield that I-go to there is complaint 
of the difficulty of getting boys. The consequence of 
_ that is, that in almost: every open air brickfield which 


I visit in the county of Cheshire the Act, is infringed, 
I may say that regularity is quite exceptional. Ishould 
think only one in 10 brickfields would be strictly regular. 

9309. The law is infringed in what particular >— 
With respect to the ages of the children. 

9310. Does that apply to both boys and girls ?— 
There are no girls employed. Ihave met with only 
two girls in Cheshire, and that was in a part of Cheshire 
verging towards Staffordshire. I mean no girls em- 
ployed in carrying; there are females employed in the 
occupation described yesterday by a brick-maker, that 
is' to ‘say, turning bricks ‘over and walling them ; but 
they are generally older females. I have not met with 
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any under the prohibited age of 16; I have only met 
two girls performing the operation called carrying 
off, which is done by boys, that is, carrying bricks 
from the moulder to place them upon the ground. 

9311, Isit complained of as a sort of grievance that 
they cannot employ young girls to turn the bricks ?— 
No, I have not found it at all a grievance in Cheshire. 
When I was in the Manchester district, where I was 
two and half years previouly, there the men did com- 
plain very much that they could not employ their 
young daughiers of 13 and 14, whom they did not 
want to go into the cotton factories, because they did 
not like the cotton factories, and thought it was a 
better occupation for them in the brickfields. I have 
not met with that at all in Cheshire. There are other 
brickfields in the other parts of the district, for in- 
stance, in Flintshire, but those are not open air brick- 
fields; they are the fire-brick works, which are rather 
extensively carried on in Hawarden and Buckley. 

9312. In the fire-brick works in that part of the 
country do they complain much of the ‘raising of the 
age ?—Yes, they do, and they will complain still more 
if the age is raised. I am speaking of boys. 

9313. Are there any women employed in those 
fire-clay works ?—Not to my knowledge. 


9314, As the want of boy or girl labour is felt in 


the brickfields with which you are acquainted, do you 
find that machinery is more adopted ?—There is a 
decided tendency to adopt machinery. I have found 
several open air machine-made brickfields lately. 

9315. Both in the manufacture of the brick and in 
the preparation and delivery of the clay >—Yes, both, 
so as to do away with the carrier boy in one instance 
(there is another bigger boy who performs the same 
kind of office in wheeling the bricks off), and in the 
pug-mill, to do away with the preparation of the clay. 

9316. Do they still prepare the clay without a pug- 
mill ?—Yes, in those open air fields. 

9317. In some districts the pug-mill is universal, is 
it not ?—I do not think there are any-pug-mills about 
here. The clay is prepared by hand; they commence 
in the early part of the season; what they call the 
casting of the clay commences early in the year; the 
boys who are ¢arrying in the summer are picking 
stones out of the clay which is going to be cast in 
the winter. 

9318. So that they could save a great deal of boy 
labour as hitherto resorted ‘to by the adoption of the 
common pug-mill ?—Certainly. 

9319. Do they tread out the clay here ?—No. 

9320. Perhaps the clay does not require it ?—I 
think not. With respect to the scarcity of boys, it is 
more felt in the Buckley district than anywhere else, 
on account of the competition with the coal mines. 
In the coal mine district the bigger boys get better 
earnings by going into the coal-pits. The fire-brick 
makers in Flint that employ young boys also complain, 
and I have had occasion to prosecute in two cases. 
The magistrates drew my attention to the fact that 


children of the same age are employed in agriculture | 


for considerably longer hours than in fire-brick works, 
without attending school atall. They really imagined 
that I had some mission in the matter, and that it 


was part of my duty to look after the agricultural 


children. Of course I need not say that it was not. 

9321. Have you sufficient acquaintance with the 
trade to say whether it would be not very difficult so 
to manage the pug-mill that it would deliver the clay 
on the table without any carrying ?—I could not say ; 
I have not seen any of that work. 

9322. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Children can be em- 
ployed earlier in brickfields than in collieries, can 
they not?— Yes, they could be employed as half- 
timers at 1C years old in a workshop brickfield. 

9323. The collieries in Flint being thick seams, 
children could not be employed under 12 ?-—That is so. 

9324. Has that much effect in diverting children 
into the brickfields who are afterwards to go into 
collieries —I think it has. 

9325. I see you state that the hours are constantly 
exceeded in brickfields ?—I think so, on- account of 
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the interruptions from the rain. There is a permission 
to brickfields given by the Secretary of State for boys 
of 14 to work the two hours overtime. That is very 
generally made use of, and very generally without 
applying to the Secretary of State. : 
9326. I see you say that the hour of commencing 
is often 5.30, and of closing as late as 8.30?—I have 
seen them working ut 8.30, and when I have gone 
into the brickfields they have made it out to their own, 
satisfaction that they have only been working 10} 
hours a day. It is impossible for me to prove the 
amount of hours that they have worked in the day, 
the only chance of making such a case as would 
lead to a prosecution would be finding them working 
after the prohibited hours, after 9. 
9327. Are most of the brickfields small in that dis- 


trict ?—Yes, I think all of them in Cheshire; there: 


are seven fire-brick works at Buckley that come under 
the Factory Act, and there the hours are much 
shorter. 

9328. Do you think that in those cases the law 
could be enforced if necessary ?—Yes. 


9329. (Mr. Knowles.) You say that women are — 


employed in the open air brickfields for turning and 
walling the bricks ; do you find that the girls that are 
employed in doing it are sufficiently strong for the 
work ?—I should think that they were. 
speak with any certainty upon that. 

9330. Do you think that such labour as turning 
and walling is too much for girls of 14 ?—No, I think 
it is very light indeed. It is very suitable to them. 


They always work under the eye of the father or the 


mother, and generally both. 

9331. Do the bricks require so much turning and 
walling in order to dry them where they are made by 
machinery ?—No, I think not. 

9332. So that if they were made by machinery it 
would save a great deal_of that work ?—Yes, a great 
deal. I think it would save it almost entirely. 

9338. In speaking of fire-brick making in Wales, do 
you find any made by machinery there ?—Yes, a great 
deal is made by machinery. 

9334, Are they moulded by machinery ?>—Yes, they 
are to a certain extent, but they are generally made 
by hand. . They make others besides fire-bricks, they 
make also blue bricks, and also drainage pipes. 

9335. But they can make the blue bricks and fire- 
bricks by machinery ?—Yes, I bélieve so. 

9336. (Chairman.) With regard to salt works, 
have you a fair acquaintance with them ?—Only 
recently. I have been ouly a short time in the dis- 
trict. I have not been to all the salt works; I have 


visited some of them, within the last week I have 


visited the salt works which are very extensive at 
Winsford. 

9337. Are they principally workshop salt works ? 
—At Winsford I should think there are 10 which would 
come under the Factory Act, 10 which employ over 
50 persons. : 

9338, Do they work very long hours ?—They work 
day and night several of them, in shifts. In what 


‘is called the common salt works they work by day 


only 3in the lump salt or bag salt as they call it, which 
is carried on more at Northwich perhaps than Wins- 


I cannot 


ford, but it is very largely carried on at Winsford, i 


which is in my district, there they work day and 
night by shifts. 

9339. About the bobbin shops, I know there has 
been a difference of opinion as to whether they were 
factories or workshops; do they employ haf-timers in 
them ?—Very largely. 

9340. And do they work irregularly as they have 
been held to be under the Workshops Act ?—No, not 


in Stockport. They are chiefly in Stockport, and they 


work the factory hours very regularly I may say in 


_ every one of the bobbin shops in Stockport. 


9341. I asked the question because there are similar 
works in some other parts of the country which we 
understand do not?—That may be perhaps in a non- 
factory district, but this being a factory district they 
work exactly the same as if the children were em- 
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ployed in factories, perhaps they work an extra 
half hour. I think they do work from 6 to 6; they 
have not yet adopted the 6 to half-past 5 which is 
current under the 1874 Act. 

9342. So that there is no special circumstance of 
the trade which prevents their working the factory 
hours ?—None. 


9343. In the Penrhyn quarries which were decided 


not to be under the Factory Act, do they nevertheless 
_keep within the limits of the factory hours ?—I think 


not. I think the men do not, they work rather ir- 
regularly, but I think certainly in the Llanberris 
quarries they conform strictly to the Acts. I refer 
to the quarries of Assheton Smith, but that is a result 
not of the Workshops Act, but of the formation of the 
school board in the works. When the school board 


was formed the manager of the Llanberris quarries 


found that they had a great many children under 13 
working illegally, and they came to an understanding 
with the school board people that no child should be 
employed in the Llanberris quarries who did not pro- 
duce a registrar’s certificate that he was 13 years of 
age. . 

9344. In some of the quarries where there no 
such extreme force to keep them right do they work 
irregular hours ?—I think they do; but I have not 
visited very many of them at present; I think the 


larger ones are more’regular than the smaller ones. 


9345. In your district generally has the Agricul- 


tural Children’s Act been put in force ?—I have not 
met with it beyond the posting up of a short abstract 


of the Act on the police stations containing the main 
provisions ; I have seen that in several districts. 

9346, Is it within your knowledge that children go 
to work whole days in agriculture who would not be 
allowed to do so in a regulated industry ?—I have not 
made any inquiries specially in this district; I know 
what goes on generally in the agricultural districts 
because I live in one; I have not the least doubt, 
seeing children in the fields as I drive along and go 
in the train, that they do work the long hours. 

9347. Ave any women employed in your district in 
founding metal or in casting metal ?-—None. 

9348. In bleaching and dyeing and calico printing 
I daresay you have noticed the evidence that we have 
had the last day or two ‘—I have read it carefully. 

9349, Are you acquainted with the general feeling 
and the wishes of the workpeople in those works as to 


the restriction of hours according to this Act of 1874? | 


—I do not think that there is any demand amongst 
the females for a diminution of the hours; I asked 
them questions about it some three or four months 
ago, not all that I saw, but about 10 of the women in 


my district. 


9350. You think that the women as, far as you 
know are contented with the present hours ?—Yes ; 
there is one very strong case which I could mention, 
the large works at Heaton Mersey, where on one side 
of the yard is a large cotton spinning factory belong- 


_ ing to the same proprietor, and on the other side are 


large bleach works, and the hands in the cotton factory 
come out at half-past 5 and the hands in the bleach 
works remain till 6, Linquired when I was there 
(I think it was. in February last) whether there was 
any discontent amongst the hands remaining in till 
6, when they saw their rélatives going out at half- 
past 5, and the answer was, No. I thought they 
had an idea that if they went.out at! half-past 5 they 


_ would have less money to take at the week’s end. I 


able to sit down and read. 


found that the work in which they were employed was 
decidedly light and healthy, in the making-up depart- 
ment, in the hooking and folding and stitching, the 
females who exclusively do this work have nothing to 
complain of in the nature of their work. They have 
also occasional breaks from the cloth not being ready 
to come forward, and when the breaks occur they are 
The work is by no means 
trying and severe; there is an absence of dust and 


heat, and altogether it is far pleasanter than a cotton 


factory for the women. 


-women J am of that opinion. 
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9351. We have had representations made by dele- 
gates of a large bleachers’ union who professed to speak 
the sentiments both of men and women, and they made 
strong statements as to the excessive heat of some of 
the rooms in which children were employed at Bolton, 
and they spoke particularly of the hooking and dry- 
ing rooms in which they said the women and the 
children were exposed to a great heat; on the other 
hand the masters deny as I understand that the women 
have any occasion to go into the hot drying rooms ?— 
I have visited one factory in which females are em- 


- ployed in the drying room, it was in a bleaching and 


print works where there are four processes in drying ; 
the first is drying after bleaching, the second is drying 
after blue dyeing, the third is drying after mangling, 
and the fourth is drying after printing. In those 
works which I visited there was an old woman and 
four little girls employed in the room where the drying 
after bleaching was carried on. The little girls were 
half-timers and there was no partition between, it was 
cylinder drying, that is, the drying was done on cylinders 
and not inastove. The heat was I should say from 
about 80° to 85°. The man worked with his jacket off 
in his shirt sleeves, the old woman took the cloth as it 
came off the cylinder dry and handed it to the little 
girls, who were working at what they call plaiting 
machines. That is the only case in which I have found 
female labour employed in the drying process. 

9352. In the hooking process is that commonly 
done in your district by machinery or by hand ?—By 
hand generally. 

9353. Is that a very constant and tiring process ?— 


It is not very constant, it is rather laborious, they are: 


moving about while they do it, but there is no strain 
upon them. The motion is the only part that is 
tiring. 

9354. It was represented by the deputation that 
they were driven on to get through as much as possible, 
and consequently that they were as busily employed as 
they would be in tending a Joom?-—I do not think 
that’ the tension of the work is so hard as at a loom. 
There is no interval with a loom; in the loom sheds 
from the time the engine begins to run until it leaves 
off there is no stop at all. But in the bleaching there 
are breaks when the cloth is not ready to come forward 
and then the hookers are necessarily idle. While they 
are working they work hard no doubt. 

9355. On the other hand we have been told that 
there are considerable intervals in hooking, and that 
the only time that they are pressed is when one girl 
has some emulation in working against another ?—I 
cannot say as to that. J can say decidedly that there 
are intervals, for I have seen all the girls in a room 
sitting down. ms 

9356. But it is your opinion, is it not, that no altera- 
tion in the hours of work is required in bleach works ? 
—As to a certain portion of the work I have rather a 
different opinion, I mean as to boys, but as regards 
With respect to boys 
in certain branches of bleach works there are of course 
boys employed in the very hot processes. J was in a 
bleach works the day before yesterday where the stove 
drying process was being carried on, and I went into the 
lower part of a large chamber with a partition between. 
The greatest heat was in the upper chamber where 
the hanging machine was at work, and I should say 
that the heat inthat was fully 100°. I tried the ther- 
mometer in one of the stoves and it was 95°, and in 
the other stove to which I went the heat was consider- 
ably greater, but I had not time to try the thermometer 
before I came away, but. I may say certainly that the 
heat was not less than 100° in the upper part of that 
drying chamber where the hanging machine was at 
work. The hanging machine is worked by hand, 
it is turned by a man with a crank. At the other 
end of the hanging machine a boy, sometimes a half- 
timer (in one case he was a half-timer and in another 
he was a boy of 14), was guiding the hanging machine, 
and besides guiding it he was keeping the cloth regular 
on the machine. Another boy, also a half-timer, (what 
was called a pitcher-up,) was running to the end of the 
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chamber and bringing up the rolls. of cloth. to the 
hanging machine. » 

9357. They run, do they hes along the edge of ‘he 
frames over which the cloth is hung ?—Yes; the 
whole of the processes occupied, as far as I could make 
out, about. 40 minutes on, the, average ; therefore the 
boys were about 40 minutes in this heat. The man 
told me that the average was 30 or 40 minutes before 
dinner; after dinner they do not do so much ona 
spell. "Therefore there would be three of those spells 
of 40 minutes for boys in the great heat before din- 
ner ; during the rest of the morning they were doing 
what I call, playing, running about the place, but the 
men were stripped. to the lightest pair of drawers, and 
the boys also. 

9358. That of course stoutd not be so great a Hens 
as boys are exposed to in a glass works, for example ? 
—No, not so great asin glass works, but still the heat 
is very great. I asked the boys if they suffered from 
it, and one of them, who had been three months in 
the works, and who came from the west of England, 
said it made him very ill, and he did not think he 
could go on with it. The others said that they did 
not mind it, but ‘they said that it was pleasanter in 
the winter thain'i in the summer. 

9359. What reduction of their work do you think 
would be proper ?—My idea is that they might be put 
under the same regulations as glass works and pro- 
hibited under 12 from working in those places. I 
believe Mr. 5 one of the bleachers, told me he 
was quite of opinion that that would be a right regu- 
lation ; that it’ was’not necessary, and that it would be 
a right thing to prohibit the employment of such very 
young children in the drying process, children under 
12 at any rate. 

9360. Is that the only reduction of the. hours at 
present allowed in bleach works that you think neces- 
sary ?—Yes, I think so, ‘The present hours of the 
trade were, as I understand, settled after a very close 
inquiry in 1869, but as the ‘Act did not take effect till 
1871 they have hardly got accustomed to their new 
hours yet. They gave up an immense deal of over- 
time under the Act of 1871. There is another process 
of the bleaching and dye works, and that is a process 
called drying after blue dyeing; in that factory there 
were a number of half-timers employed, I should say 20 
children. The heat was not nearly so great as in the 
white stove drying, | but still it was consider able. I 
should say it was 85°, or it might have run up to 90°. 
There was only one man in “there, the others were 
half-timers, and it is work which can be done easily 
by children. 


9361. In printing, some of the work is conducted at: 


great heat, is it not Yes. In my present district 
there are no extensive print works. .In my late dis- 
trict there were large works where there was great 
heat and where children were employed, but only 


for very short periods, perhaps only for 10 minutes. at. 


a time, the children were in that great heat. 
9362. The gentlemen who came on the part of some 


of the employers yesterday wanted a little more time, 


and proposed to do away with some of the modifications 
which are cumbersome, and they put it on this simple 
footing ; to work between 6 in the morning and 7 in 
the evening, so that on the whole during the year they 
should not exceed an average of 564 hours a week, but 
that it should be lawful to work during 13 hours at 
pleasure in the busy time ; that would be rather a re- 
trograde step, would it not ?—It would be a great pity 
to go back to any system of so many hours per week, 
legislation is so much per day now and it would, be 
much better for them to have such a modification, I 
should say, as we grant:now in certain works. This is 
one which we issue insome workshops; the 12 and 18 
hours instead of 14 would I should have thought meet 
the case of bleach works (handing in a paper) far 
better than to have so many hours a week, which would 
be a retrograde step. 

9863. The chief modifications are that allowance of 
30 minutes more for incomplete process and 15 hours 
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for .male» young persons?=—Yes, I think that they 
ought to have that. 

9364. Those: two. they could hardly dispense with, 
could they ?—No, I should think not for male! young 
persons over 16..’ 

9365. The meal hours need not be uniform ?—No. 
That I should think there could be no possible objection 
to their having, but not so the hour for breakage of 
machinery ; as the Act now stands in the case of break~ 
age of ‘machinery, they are entitled to make up one 
hour per, day, as was the custom in the Textiles in 
recovering time with water-power. 

9366. It has. been explained that, breakage from 
machinery may be interpreted to mean the breakage of 
some brittle wooden mould ?—It might be any portion 
of the machinery as I read it. It would be far better 
to substitute a definite permission to work overtime @ 
certain number of days 
. 9867... There haye 7 two suggestions made to the 
Commission though not put publicly ; do you think that 
it would be an indulgence to the trade and on the 
whole be more desirable if, instead of those uncertain 
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extensions, they were allowed to work an extra hour — 


for 14 days at. a time on application, reporting daily to 
the sub-inspector the use which they made of it, retain- 
ing the half hour for incomplete process rl do not 
think there would be any objection to that because the 
number, of those works is very limited. . It is not like 
a large trade where there are also a lot of little places. 
Each sub-inspector has only a small number of those 
bleaching and printing works, and without any dif- 
ficulty he is. able to know what is going on in them, 


therefore he could keep.a check upon such modifica- — 


tions without any difficulty. 

9368. And it could be removed if necessary ?—Yes, 
it could be removed if necessary. 

9369. That would be considered a boon, would not 
it >—Yes, I should think so. 

9370. Do you éhink th 
15 hours modification for male young persons ?—Yes, 
I should suppose that they would, but I can hardly 
say. When they want male young persons of 16 to 
work like men, that is I suppose at nights in some 
processes independently of the ordinary work of bleach- 
ing. 

‘9371. Another suggestion which has been made 
which would have'a wider application than regarding 
bleach works is this;-that if they would take-as a rule 
the hours of the Act of 1874, that is to say, 10 hours 
a day or 564 in the week, having their 30 minutes 
optional for incomplete process, they should be allowed 
to work the 10 hours in two five hour turns ?_I think 
that that brings us to the question of the four and-a 
half hours limit which is introduced in the 1874 Act. 

9372. Putting the question of textile factories at 
present aside, but bearing in mind that the five hours 
turn is customary in a vast number of trades, and also 
having regard to the earlier habits of Lancashire, and 
that probably at least. in summer those 10 hours would 
begin at 7, and not at 8, 7 to 12 and 1 till 6, do you 
think that such a concession, optional to the present 
working hours, would be acceptable and would be 
desirable according to the received ideas in factory 


that they would still require the © 


legislation ?—I think it would be a very beneficial | 


thing if they could be got to accept it, and if the system 
eould be introduced, but the Biche works are inter- 
spersed with the factories in my district, and as the 
four anda half hours limit stands in the Textile Fac- 
tories Act it would be impossible for them to work like 


textiles, and therefore I. think it would be more con- ~ 


venient and agreeable for the bleach workers to work 
different sets of hours. 

93738. The present meal hours in bleach, works need 
not be uniform, need they, with the textile factory 
hours ?—No, but ‘as to the hour of beginning, they 
like to begin at'6 in textile factories. 

9374, Do not some begin at 6 and some at 6.30, and 
is it not optional to all to begin at 7 ?—It is optional, 


and I tried in the winter season when the Act came in 


to'induce them to try it, because it was evident from 
what Dr. Bridges reported that taking off the time in 
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the morning would be for the benefit of the young 
children. Five or six factories in my district tried to 


- commence at half-past 6, but all but two were obliged 


to give it up in the winter because the bulk of the 
Stockport factories had adopted 6 for beginning and 
leaving off at half-past 5, and they could not get the 


_ hands to stop there. 


9375. It is a fact, is it not, that some begin at 6 and 
some at 6.30 ?—Two or three only out of about 80. 

9376. And that it is competent to them to begin at 
7 ?—Yes, it is competent to them to begin at 7 by 


" giving notice. 


9377. And also that the hours of meal times in 
bleach works need not be uniform with those in the 
textile factories 7—-No, they need not. 

9378. And finally, do they end their work in the 


if _ evening half an hour later, and sometimes later still ? 


Po 
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adopt it or not. 
thing, but I think there would be some difficulty 


—Yes. 

9379. So that you have the irregularity already ?— 
Yes, you have it already, except in the time of the 
beginning, and there is the difficulty. 

9380. Supposing they were to adopt such an option 
and began at 7, where would be the great difficulty if 
they adopted the option which at this moment they 


‘could do in the texile factories who choose to avail 


themselves of it?—The fact is I can hardly give an 
opinion upon that, whether they would be able to 
I think it would be a very good 


perhaps in getting the hands to agree to it. 

9381. The five hours turn would be a boon to the 
employers, would it not ?—I should think so, because it 
would be a considerable saving and because there would 
be greater punctuality. There is greater waste in 
stopping and starting the engine three times a day 
instead of twice. 

9882. And a contraction of the area of the work- 
ing hours would be a benefit to the workpeople ?—It 
would be a boon to both parties I should think. 

9383. I think if I remember rightly, your own 
opinion was that the adoption of the five hours turn 
of work even in textile factories would have been 
rather desirable than otherwise ?—Most certainly it 
was. I think that a great many of the large em- 


ployers were looking forward to) introducing that 


system, and were taken by surprise rather by the four 
and a half hours clause that had never been asked for. 

9384. Although the four and a half hours clause 
was consistent with their former practice P—Not in 
every case. Sometimes they worked from '8 till 1. 
I haye known cases where they had breakfast at half- 
past 7 till 8, and then work from 8 till 1, that would 
be five hours. 

9385. If the law did not require them to work only 
four and a half hours possibly the five hours would 
be frequently adopted, and so the working day further 
contracted ?>—The employers would make an effort 
to introduce the system, I have no doubt. 

9386. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
the five hours would have a deleterious effect upon 
the health of those employed ?— No, it does not 
appear so to me. The machine is running for five 
hours; but there is no doubt they will get refresh- 
ments during the time. I have seen the food being 
brought in at 11 frequently in textile factories, even 
under the present four and a half hours regulation. 
They have their refreshment at 11, and they’ have 
very often a cup of tea at 4in the mills. Of course 
the work is to a certain extent continuous, but still 
they can get five minutes to-take-a slight refreshment. 

9387. I see in your answers to the questions that 
you recommend that the age at which boys should be 
employed in iron and steel works should be raised to 
15 ?—That is in a particular kind of work, rolling 
mills, where the boys work at night. 


9388. Do you mean in all cases where they work. 


at night?—I think 15 is perhaps rather too high ; 
but it appears to me that it is very severe work for 
boys to be kept up all night. It is very difficult to 
keep a check upon those boys. Many of them under 
13 are working at night, My impression is that 15 is 
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rather high, but I think that by that means you would 
ensure getting none of them perhaps under 14 at night, 

9389. You have a considerable number of those 
works, have you not ?—When I had the Warrington 
district I had. 

9390. Did the boys seem to suffer from the night 
work ?—They looked rather worn and fagged, I think, 
hey are running about a good deal, and it is very 

ot. 

9391. Did you make the recommendation merely 
on theoretical grounds, or because you found bad 
effects upon the health of the boys ?—On what I saw 
of the Warrington Rolling Works, wire rolling and 
bar rolling. 

9392. You have some mills worked with water 
power, have you not, in your district?—There are 
two cotton mills that are worked partially by water- 
power. 

9393. Would they have any difficulty in conse- 
quence of the loss of the privilege of working over- 
time to recover lost time ?—Yes, in one particularly, 
a large mill where they have already attained the 
maximuin possible storage of water, and, therefore, 
they cannot inerease their power. Since this new 
Act has been in force they have sent me a notice of 
having lost a day, which they will be able to re- 
cover this year, because the provision does not take 
effect till next January, and therefore it is clear that 
they would be losing something by it. They have 
also great difficulty in getting hands ; it is a country 
mill six miles from Stockport. 

9394. What would be the feeling as to the employed 
as to that; would they wish to be allowed to recover 
lost time ?—I think in those country mills they certainly 
would ; they are completely at one with the employers; 
they are more like a family; they are on much better 
terms with the employer, and there are more intimate 
relations between them in those country cotton mills. 

9395. Have you seen any evils arising from this 
power of recovering lost time ?.—When I was in Ire- 
land I did. There was great difficulty about it; there 
were all kinds of evasions in Ireland, no doubt. That 
was my first appointment. I did not succeed in 
detecting any case, but I had not the least doubt 
that they evaded the Act very largely in the flax mills 
near Dublin from the power of recovering lost time. 

9396. Supposing it was considered advisable to give 
some means of recovering lost time, could you suggest 
any plan which would not be equally liable to evasion 
with the old one?—I could not. I think if it was 
confined to cotton mills it would meet the actual state 
of the case, because there are no cotton mills in Ire- 
land, but one which is at Drogheda. 

9397. The jute people are equally anxious, are they 
not ?—I should think that that trade would not be so 
liable to evade it, because ‘it is all in one place nearly 
in Dundee. 

9398. You imagine that this privilege is of very 
great value, but would the loss of it be likely to cause- 
serious damage to the trade generally? —I do not 
think it would seriously damage the trade, because 


water-power mills are getting less and less, and those- 


that exist are in the hands of large wealthy firms. 

9399. Are water mills generally in the hands of large 
wealthy firms ?—The cotton water-power mills are 
large. There are a great number of small woollen 
mills in North Wales, but I was not thinking of them 
at all. 

9400. (Chairman.) I am thinking of large water 
mills like Belper ?—They are the oldest cotton mills 
in England. 

9401. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How does the alteration 
in the law affect the smaller mills ?—The fact is that 
in those small North Wales flannel mills there are few 
young persons employed ; they are all old women in 
those mills, or men, and therefore I think it is hardly 
worth considering them. There are four or five at 
Llangollen. They are generally in the valleys, and it 
is rather difficult to get at them. 

9402. The bobbin shops you have mentioned, I 
suppose, in this district are comparatively large places 
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worked by steam in the Stockport district. 

9403. Did not your former district. include the ‘mio 
.country in which the bobbin mills are worked by water- 
power ?—I had not the lake district ; Wigan was in 
my district, and there were two lange bobbin mills 
worked by steam, one at Hindley and one at Wigan. 

9404. Have not you any acquaintance with small 
mills worked by a water wheel?—No, I have not 
seen any of them. 

9405. The slate works in North Wales are in your 
district, but it has been decided that they are outside 
the Factory Act ?—Yes, they are under the Work- 
shops Act. Lord Chief Justice Cockburn decided 
that they were not factories, because they were carried 
on in the open air. That would not apply to work- 
shops, because the words “or in the open air” are 
introduced into the Workshops Act. 

9406. Has it been decided legally that they are 
under the Workshops Act ?—We treated them as under 
the Workshops Act. It has not, been stated formally 
whether they are, but I have always treated them as 
such, and they themselves admit it. 

9407. (Chairman.) You contend, do you not, that 
an agricultural field is a workshop ?—I think it might 
be. Ido not think that that is the intention of the 
Act, but I think that if it was wished to extend it, 
the words of the Act would include “ any occupation, 
“ whether in the open air or not, carried on for profit, 
“ where children or women are employed.” There is 
no doubt that agricultural processes do come strictly 
within that definition, although they might not have 
been intended to do so. 

9408. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think it desir- 
able for any reason that those slate quarries should be 
included in the Factory Act ?—Yes; I think it would 
be a good thing. They do not object to it, and it 
would have the effect of preventing too much juvenile 
labour being employed. 

9409. Are you sure that none of them would object 
to it >—I have not seen above three or four of them, 
but I am sure none of those would object. I think it 
is likely that some of them would. 

9410. Do you think that the Acts would be gene- 
rally applicable to the circumstances of quarries ?— 
Yes, I think so; as well as quarrying they manufac- 
ture the slate into slabs and writing slates jn places 


near ; that is much more in the nature of what we 


are accustomed to consider a workshop. 

9411. That is a manufacture in a building which 
would clearly come under the Workshops: Act ?— 
Yes; it would be a factory if there were 50 em- 
ployed in it ; but that was excluded by the decision of 


the Lord Chief Justice, because he said it was part of . 


the quarry work. Although there were more than 50 
employed in a covered building, it was excluded from 
being a factory, because it was subsidiary to quarry 
work, which was in the open air. 

9412. You recommend that the Textile Factories 
Act of 1874 should be extended to such works as 
potteries, paper-staining, and. fustian-cutting. | Is 
paper staining a large industry in this district. ?—No ; 


there are several large works, but the total number of ' 


works is very small in the country, I think. There 
are one or two very large works at Over Darven, but 
none in my present district. There was one in. the 


_ Salford district, when I was in charge of that, and 


there I saw the process carried on. 

9413. With respect to bleaching and dyeing works 
and printing works, is it not the case that the ma- 
jority of the hands employed in those works are: un- 
protected, that is to say, they are men and not women 
and children ?—I think they are about half and half, 

9414. Whereas in the textile factories we may say 
that three out of four are protected ?Yes, 70. per 
cent. are females and children. 

9415, Therefore it is necessary to exercise some 
caution in imposing restrictions which might lead to 
a displacement of women’s and children’s labour >— 
Yes, quite so. 

9416. I see you say that the labour of the inspector 
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might be very much diminished if’ a legal test of age 
is established in workshops; what would that legal 
test of age be?—When I go into.a brickfield 08.8 
workshop, a child claims to be,13'; I have to ge to 
the dwelling house to find out phen he was born. and 
then go to the registrar’s office, and perhaps. write to 
a distant registrar to get the age., 
certificate was the condition of: employment in the 


workshop, it would save us an immense deal of labour. 
9417. Should you be in favour of requiring a certi- 


ficate of birth from the registrar in all cases in lieu of 
the surgeon’s certificate ?—-Not in lieu of it. 
it might be in addition to it. Under the new Regis- 
tration Act I believe there is a. provision that at the 


time of registering the birth of a child, a copy of the | 


registrar’s certificate should be furnished for 3d. 
With that law in force 10 years hence there: could be 


at avery small cost proof of age furnished. I think. 


if a half-timer were submitted to the certifying surgeon 
when he went into a factory at 10 years old we 
might then dispense altogether with the second certifi- 
cate when the child goes..on full time... The total 
cost would be 3d. for the registrar’s certificate. | Of 


course a certificate from the surgeon would. be a — 


little more, but for the surgeon’s couhitianta young 
persons now do not pay. . » 

9418. There would be a difficulty, male, there not, 
in the case of illegitimate children in obtaining those 
certificates 2—No, I think not. I, believe that- they 
are registered. 

9419. In the case of children, from Ireland, Seoul 
there not be a difficulty ?—Yes, there would be a 
difficulty, perhaps, with Irish children. In Stockport 
there are a large number of Irish children. . I believe 
there is a witness coming before the Commissioners 
who will be able to tell you about them more thoroughly 
than I can do, and that is the priest of the district. 
The objection is no doubt that there is a-possibility of 
tampering with the certificates, of which I have met 
with.severalcases. A great many surgeons will not 
pass children now without the registrar’s certificates. 
When a child claims to be'8 or 18, and there is a 
doubt, they say, “ Bring your certificates,” and a 
great many tampered certificates have been brought 
before the surgeons, who have sent them on to me, 
and I have inquired’ into the cases, and found beyond 
all doubt that they were tampered with. That was 
particularly the case in the year 1873..\ In the year 
1878 a child who was born in the year 1860 would be 
13. Then supposing a child was not born. in 1860, 
but was: born in 1861, he would be 12, and too, young 
to work. The’ registrar- sends. a certificate showing 
that the child was born in 1861, and it:is a great 
temptation toa parent to change the “ 17” into a cipher, 
which was done undoubtedly, in;several cases to make 
a child a full timer. I prosecuted in three eases in 
which that was done. 

9420. ( Chairman.) Were those forgeries 80 skilfully 
done that they might escape..a’ cursory..examination ? 
—They were so clumsily done) that it was impossible 
not to detect them, but there is no-doubt that although 
a proportion of them were/detected there:would be a 
considerable number carefully done that, bigs ic not 
detected. 


If, the registrar’s 


I think — 
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9421. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 1 suppose the , pony 


for forging a certificate. of that. sort is pretty heavy ? 


— Yes, but we did not take up that part of the case. 
We simply prosecuted for employing. under age ; the 


magistrates told me that they might have been pro- 
ceeded against eriminallys but we have not proceeded 
criminally. 

9422. ( Chairman.) You have said that with, the 
certificate of birth and. the surgical examination on 
first. employment a second surgical examination, I 


understand you, on becoming a full timer, maightt be 


dispensed with ?—I think so. 

9423. But itis at present necessary to repeat the 
surgical examination on a change of employer Nie, 
that is soy 

9424, And if eens in Pees were brought 
under the Factory Act,some such -examination-would 


frequent, but there are much fewer children. 


a 


be necessary there where the changes of employers 
are much more frequent ?——They are much aber 
ne 
larger workshop where there are a number of children 
it is treated the same as a factory. 

9425. But it is a matter of general complaint, is 
it not, by small employers, who are now under the 
Factory Act, that they have to take the children to 
the surgeon or get the surgeon to come to them ?— 
Yes. : 

9426. And if it was required in the case of all 
workshops there would be greater complaints ?— Yes, 
there would be greater complaints, certainly by the 
workshop occupiers, but less by factory occupiers. 

9427. Do you think that if the certificate was givea 
in such a manner that tampering with it would be 


very difficult, for instance, if Mr. Baker’s plan of a 


liveret in some form was adopted, and on the first 
page the child’s birth was inscribed. in a manner that 
could hardly be ‘tampered with without immediate 
detection, or if the child underwent a surgical exami- 
nation as to physical fitness chiefly on the first em- 
ployment, and such a certificate of age and fitness 
were deposited with the employer, it might be passed 


_ on during the whole term of the child’s industrial 


history, and so get rid of all intermediate surgical 
examination ?—I think so, and I think it would be a 


valuable document to them, and that they would take 


care of it. I do not see any difficulty about it. 
9428. If an educational standard was imposed asa 


_ eondition either of first employment or of subsequent 


passing into another stage, that might also be inscribed 
in the book ?—Yes. 

9429. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do many certifying 
surgeons insist upon the certificate of age ?—It is 
becoming very general, I think. 

9430. Is that in consequence of having found that 
they have been frequently deceived as to age ?—Yes. 
They find that the teeth test is not infallible. At one 
time it was the idea that they could not be wrong if 
they had certain teeth; but I think that has rather 
broken down. They now get the registrar’s certificate 
in doubtful cases. 

9431. Is it your opinion that many children are 
employed under the legal ages, they having been 
passed by the certifying surgeon ?—I am inclined to 
think that there are still a considerable number, but. 
not nearly so many as there were. As a set off 
against that there have been some who have been re- 
fused who have been over eight, but the employers 
have not stffered much from that, I think. 

9432. (Mr. Knowles.) As regards the boys work- 
ing in the ironworks, you stated that although 15 
might seem an extreme age, your opinion was that 
they should not work till they were 15, in consequence 
as you state of their having to work at night ?—Yes, 
that is my opinion. 

9433. Do'they work at night continually with the 


‘same set of boys ?—They change every week ; they 


work at night alternate weeks. 

9434, How many nights a week do they work ?— 
They would work five nights per week. 

9435. Do you generally find a disposition amongst 
iron workers to bring their sons up to the same work ? 
— Yes. J 
- 9486. Would it not be a hardship to those parents 
not to allow them to work till they were 15 ?—I think 
they would think it so. 

9437. Is it very hard work that they have to do? 
—It is not so very severe the work itself, there is 
considerable heat, and it is a long period during 
the night. | 


9438. Would you recommend that they should be 
allowed to work at 13 in places where there is no 
other employment for them?—No, I think not. I 
think perhaps it would do them more harm than 
good. It would be a hardship upon them if they 
could not get other. employment. 

' 9439. Do you think that where they got other 
employments they would be able to get them into 
ironworks at 15 after commencing at something else ? 
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—I do not, know that there is any other occupation 
that they could go ‘into except the ironworks, they 
could. be employed in other ways in the daytime in 
the ironworks. 

9440. ‘Chey employ no half-timers in ironworks, as 
you know ?—I am not awaré of that, but I do not 
think the rollers could do it, it would not suit them 
because half-timers cannot work at night. Ithink they 
do in some works by day. 

9441. Do you know any that do?—. do not know 
of any, but I should think they employ them in some 
of the ironworks in Staffordshire. 

9442. I ask you these questions because the iron 
workers seem to’ disagree to some extent upon this 
point; whatis your opinion, do you think that they 
ought to have them at 12 as they never employ any 
half-timers, the work seems to be light but wants 
quickness ?—It is not very light, catching those bars 
and pulling them. 

9443; The bars, as you term them, are how heavy ? 
—Some of the wire is very thin, in the Warrington 
ironworks it is very thin, and in the Whitecross wire- 
works also. There is one in Manchester where there 
is heavier labour. ‘I think that is what they call hoop 
or bar-iron rolling. 

9444. There is a great deal of difference, is there 
not, between what you would call a bar of iron and a 
piece of iron wire ?—Yes, there is a great, difference. 
I think probably I have gone rather beyond what is 
desirable in suggesting 15 ; [think 14 would probably 
be sufficient. 

9445. Do you see any objection to those boys 
working as they now do if they were put under the 
Factory Act of 1874, that permits them to go on as 
full timers at 13, provided they had passed a certain 
standard of education ?—I think that 13 is too 
young for boys to work five nights a week. -I' think 
14 would be better even if they passed a standard, 
whatever it may be. 

9446. Then as regards boys employed in the bleach 
works that you have spoken about, you think it is 
very hot in the stoverooms P—It was when I was 
there. 

9447. Have you seen the patent stoves at work ?— 
Yes, [have seen a patent stove at work in a large 
bleach works at Stockport. 

9448. Are those becoming universal ?—I should 
think they will do. ‘There are no young boys em-. 
ployed at that place ; there was no boy there under 17. 

9449. Would it conduce to the healthiness of the 
works where the patent stoves are used ?—Yes, and 
it would do away with the employment of children. 

9450. As regards the keir boys, we heard. yesterday 
that, those boys working upon the keirs were always 
working in water, and, of course, were in a most 
miserable condition, is that so?—I think that that is 
rather a healthy process myself, it is wet, but there is 
a wholesome smell about the place. The keir em- 
ployment I should say was a wholesome employment, 
but there is a danger of accident with the boys who 
work at low-pressure’ keirs plaiting the cloth. I have 
had several, particularly in the Manchester district, 
very distressing accidents reported to’ me through 
those keirs. In some of the larger works those little 
boys are liable to fall into the boiling liquor and to be 
scalded, and, in one’ case, a fatal accident occurred 
together with three or four severe scalds. 

9451. You do. not consider it an unwholesome em- 
ployment, for boys?—No, it is a most wholesome 
employment I should say. 

9452. As regards the employment of women and 
girls, you know that, in different departments they are 
employed in bleach works generally >—Yes, I do. 

9453. Do you consider they are equally healthy, 
and more or less suitable for women, than. work. in 
textile factories ?—I think it decidedly more suitable 
for women and less trying, more healthy, andin a very 
much better light; there is no flue or dust flying in a 
bad atmosphere, and) in: general there is a brighter, 
healthier look about the women, which shows that it 
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is So. They have not that haggard look that some 
" have who work in the mills. 

9454. (Chairman.) You have recommended in your 
answers that as regards the ages of children and the 
method of employment, all the industries under the 
Acts of 1864 and 1867 should be placed under the Act 
of 1874. I understand that in this district a great 
deal of apprehension is felt as to the number of 
children that would be available by raising the age to 
10 aud 14 ?—There is apprehension felt both ways, 
apprehension felt by the trades that are proposed to 
be restricted lest they should suffer from it, and there 
is apprehension felt by the cotton manufacturers lest, 
if they are not put under them, the young persons 
should be drained off from their works, so as to leave 
them absolutely without the hands that they must 
have; and more particularly with respect to young 
persons they think that if a young person can go to a 
hat shop and get on full time at 13 without passing 
any standard, however great a dunce he is, they stand 
in danger of losing a great many hands whom they 
would find it very ditlicult to replace. 

9455. The general idea is, is it not, that there will 
be a great dearth of children’s labour. when the 1874 
Act. comes into full force >—Yes. 

9456. Atpresent it has been largely evaded, though, 
perhaps, not illegally, by cramming in all the children 
of eight years old that could be managed ?>—Yes, a great 
number went in at the end of December. It will not 
take full effect till the end of 1877 ; at the end of this 
year it will be quite competent to them to putina 
great number of children at nine who will work the 
whole of next year. Then, I think, they have a grace 
also for the 13 to 14. It will come into operation on 
ist January, but it will take a whole year to get it 
fully into force, because a boy of 13 who could not 
pass the standard if working legally on the 31st 
December would be entitled to work the whole of 
next year. 

9457. It would operate generally as a system of 
indirect educational compulsion if the privilege of 
anticipating the age by an educational standard was 
open toa nine year old child as well as to a 13 year 
old child ?—I think it would, but I doubt if it could 
be effectual. In the present educational condition of 
many cotton towns, such a provision as that might do 
more harm than good. There are a great many 
children at 10 who are absolutely ignorant now in the 
cotton towns, and who could not pass any standard, 
If they had to pass even Standard I., there would be 
a danger that. they might remain idle and ignorant 
for the rest of their lives, whereas, if they went on as 
half-timers at 10 years old they might get education, 
and even at 13 pass for full time. 

9458. But when school boards have been a few 
years in operation, we may anticipate, may we not, 
that there will be but few children of 9 or 10 who 
have not received the rudiments of education ?— 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


Certainly, in a few years We may anticipate that that — 
will be the case. But in some cotton towns there 
are no school boards in others they have no com- 
pulsory byelaws, and in others they do not canny ( 
them out strictly where they have them. 

9459. Your opinion upon the legal points is of 
value, as you are yourself a barrister, are you not ?>— 
Yes, I am still a member of the bar. 

9460. Do you think that as regards the definition © 
of an occupier, as illustrated by a question lately 
decided in the Court of Queen’s Bench, in which the 
principal occupier was held freed on account of a 
brickmaker, paying rent, as well as a contractor, | 
whereas, I understand in a question tried in Liverpool, 
a contrary decision was given where no rent was paid ; 
do you think that in'that matter there is a necessity 
for another legal definition ?—I do. I think there is 
a necessity for an atiendment of the law. Ido not 
think there is any doubt about what the law is, 
because the one decision was given by those eminent 
judges, and the other was given by a stipendiary 
magistrate, and it could not be put in the balance 
against the decision of those judges. There is no 
doubt about the law in my mind, 

9461. Is there not an important difference in the 
circumstances in this respect, that in the one case 
a separate rent was paid for the brickfield, and in the 
other it was not?—I daresay there is. I do not 
know the Liverpool case exactly. I have read the 
other case. 

9462. The judges, I believe, did not make a de- 
claration to that effect; but supposing that the action 
would have held good as against the sub-occupier, 
then the law would not be in. fault, but the proceedings 
that were taken P—Yes, as I understand Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, I think he seemed to think that there 
might be cases under the present Workshops Act 
where no one would be Jiable. He stated that the 
legal occupier of the factery would not be liable unless 
he was-also-the-employer, and that the employer would 
not be liable unless he was also the legal occupier. 
We have found that there are very few cases where 
the occupier of any brickfield is also the employer of 
the boys. And therefore in a great many cases there 
is no one who would be legally liable. 

9463. Do you think it would be more desirable that 
proceedings might be taken against either or against 
both ?—I think it would be better to introduce the 
system which exists in factories under the 41st sec- 
tion of the Factory Act of 1844, that is, that the 
occupier should be liable in the first instance, but that 
he should be able to transfer the penalties to the really 
guilty person by issuing a counter-summons to be 


‘heard at the same time, or that if the sub-inspector be 


satisfied that the occupier has used due diligence he 
himself should be empowered to summon the really 
guilty person. I think that if that 41st section was 
extended to workshops it would meet the case. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rozsert Farrow, WitiiAmM Aten, EsqQ.. and J. J. Ritcurm, Hsq., examined. 


9464. (Chairman, to Mr. Farrow.) You are just 
now the inspector to the local. commissionersof Leek ? 
—TI am. 

9465. When the Workshops Act was administered 
by the local authority you were their inspector for 
that purpose, were you not ?—I was. 

9466. What are you inspector of now ?—I am sani- 
tary and workshop inspector ; we have continued the 
inspection of workshops to tlie present time. 

9467. It is in sanitary matters that you continue 
your inspection of workshops ?—Yes. 

$468. Having no jurisdiction as to the number of 
hours that they work ?>—The fact is this, that as no 
one else undertook the duty and relieved the commis- 
sioners of imspecting, at the time of the transfer of the 
powers the commissioners instructed me to continue it 
until the Government found someone to take my place. 
They have never done so, and therefore I have con- 
tinued up to the present time. 


9469. Supposing you find an evasion of the Work- 
shops Regulation Act, do you take proceedings ?—Yes, 
I should do so. 

9470: You would yourself summon the offender 
before the magistrates ?—Yes. 

9471. Would you do so under the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act ?—Yes. 


9472. It is not competent now to the local authority 
to take proceedings under the Workshops Regulation 
Act ?—No, it is not competent to them. 

9473. You would probably report to the inspector, 
and he would do it ?—Yes, in the ordinary way. 1 
should report to Mr. Baker in the same manner as 


_ before the transfer. 


9474. Have you been able by your former official 
inspection and your present voluntary inspection in 
Leek to procure a general conformity with the Work- 
shops Act ?—We have. 
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9475. Do the workshops work their fair time?— 
Yes, as a rule. 
9476. Is it not still very difficult to see that the 104 


_ hours for women and young persons, and the half-time 


for children, is not exceeded when the workshops may 
work between such long hours ?—It is exceedingly 
difficult. 

9477. Do you think you are able to ascertain that 
they do not work more than the legal hours ?—Not in 
all cases. With a view to that I have taken the trouble 
of putting my experience in the matter in writing and 


_also my conclusions as to what remedies ought to be 


provided in future (handing in some papers to the 
Commission). . 
9478. The first thing that the commissioners did 


upon the passing of the Workshops Regulation Act in 
_ 1867 was to issue a handbill warning employers that 


they would have to rule themselves in accordance 
with it >—Yes. 

9479. Was your population in 1871, 11,331, and 
which was estimated to have increased 400 by 1874? 
—Yes. 

9480. How many factories and workshops had you 
in that population in 1868?—We had 51 factories 
employing 2,950 hands, and 251 workshops employing 
1,440 hands. | 

9481. Those I presume are persons of all ages ?— 


Yes, of all ages. 


9482. Have you been able io get the workshop 
occupiers to hang up in their places of work certain 
abstracts and notices ?—Yes. , 

9483. They have done that although the Act does 
not compel them to do so ?—Yes, I will put in the 
forms which are posted up in every workshop (hand- 
ing in the same). 

9484. You state in this paper which you put in, 
that although the total number of factories: and work- 
shops under inspection has increased from 40 or 50 in 
1867 to upwards of 350 in 1868, and the number of 
half-timers at school from 17 to ‘400, the number of 
informations annually laid before the magistrates has 
decreased very considerably ?—Yes. The fact of an 
officer being dailyjupon the spot has afforded every 
person concerned the opportunity of obtaining infor- 


‘mation and making complaints, thereby preventing a 


great deal of inconvenience and misunderstanding that 
would have led to results less favourable. I may state 
that during the seven years ending 1874, upwards of 
18,000 workshop inspections were made, and 51,200 
school certificates examined within the district of the 
Leek Improvement Act. 

9485. What has been the result of the application 


_- of the Workshops Act ?—One result of the applica- 


tion of the Workshops Act was the overcrowding of 
the then existing schools, whereupon the wealthy 
community of the district subscribed upwards of 
3,000/. for the purpose of erecting additional schools. 
At the census of 1871 it was found that 24 per cent. of 
all the children attending schools were half-timers. 

9486. You attribute to the efficient enforcement of 
the Workshops Act a considerable diminution of the 
annual rate of mortality in the town ?—We do at 
certain ages. 

9487. From all causes it has diminished from 29 
in 1,000 of the living which it was between 1851 and 
1860, to 23:8 in 1,000 of the living between 1861 and 
1867, and to 22°7 in the same number between 1868 
and 1874 ?—Yes. 

9488. And you attribute the saving of life shown in 
the last as compared with the middle period to a large 


extent to the operation of the Workshops Act ?—I do 


mainly ; I may state that returns made by the teachers 
of nine elementary schools in January last showed that 
67 per cent. of the half-time children attending those 
schools in 1874 were presented to the inspector for 
examination under fhe several standards, namely, 
under the Ist Standard, 45; 2nd, 68; 3rd, 53; 4th, 
28 ; 5th, 6; and 6th, 1. My experience is, that not- 
withstanding the very defective state of the Workshops 


' Act a great deal of moral, pliysical, and intellectual im- 


provement has resulted from its operation in Leek. 
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having to attend school, it was found that they were 
better fed, better clad, better washed, and better cared 
for inmany respects than they otherwise would havebeen. 
Many reports have been made by me to Mr. Baker point- 
ing out the inequalities and hardships arising from the 
defective and conflicting nature of the several statutes 
relating to the employment of children, young persons, 
and women in handicraft. With regard to the attempts 
made in many parts of the country to carry out the in- 
spection of workshops, it will be seen by reference to 
page 12 of the factory inspector’s report for the half- 
year ending October 1872, that Mr. Redgrave had 
63,431 workshops in his division, out of which num- 
ber the whole of his staff during the year ending 
the same date only visited 17,201, leaving 46,230 
unvisited. The same return shows that out of 4,665 
workshops in the eastern counties district, only 828 
were visited during the same period, at which rate 
the whole of the workshops in this district will have 
been visited about the year 1880, whereas by the 
system adopted by the urban sanitary authority of 
Leek, upon the recommendation of Mr. Baker, every 
workshop in the district was visited 12 times during 
the same year. I respectfully submit that the at- 
tempts made to administer the provisions of the 
Workshops Act without the co-operation of local 
authorities have utterly failed to produce satisfactory 
results. After careful perusal of the reports from 
time to'time published by the factory department, 
and a review of my own practical experience upon 
the subject, I am led to the following conclusions: 
First, that the qnestion of factory and workshop 
law is one which materially affects the general value 
of human life, and therefore properly comes within 
the purview of the sanitary department of Govern- 
ment, and that the medical: officer of health and 
sanitary inspector of every sanitary district should 
be required to co-operate with the Factory Depart- 
ment in carrying the same into effect. Secondly 
that the Factory and Workshops Acts should be 
assimilated. Thirdly, that with respect to children, 
the definition of the term “handicraft” should be 
much enlarged. Fourthly, that the ages of children 
whose births have been registered should be proved 
by the production of a certified copy of such register, 
and that every such document should be handed to 
the sanitary inspector, to be duly indexed and filed 
by him. Fifthly, that any child of the age of nine 
years, on producing a certified copy of its birth regis- 
ter, and a certificate signed by the medical officer of 
health for the district that it is physically capable 
of performing the work to which it is proposed to be 
put, and proof that it has passed a given educational 
standard, should be employed half-time. Sixthly, 
that any child 12 years of age, on producing the like 
certificates, should be employed full time. Seventhly, 
that every occupier of a workshop should be required 
to keep a register of the children, young persons, and 
women employed therein; and, eighthly, that the 
medical officer of health should, when required, and 
at least once in every six months, visit eyery work- 
place in which children, young persons, and women 
are employed in company with the inspector, and then 
and there advise such inspector on all questions re- 
lating to physical capacity for work, and the sanitary 
condition of the premises. ! 

9489. With regard to your proposal that a child 
of nine should rank as at 10 for first employment 
on’ passing an educational standard, do you mean 
that to be retrospective of the Act of 1874 as regards 


factories ?—Yes, as regards textile factories I do, 


both factories and workshops. 

9490. I suppose it is essential for any thorough 
observance of the law that the workshop hours should 
be assimilated to the factory hours ?—It is. id 

9491. Do you think that if that was done, it would 
be much easier to enforce the law ?—Very much 
easier in our district. 

9492. By the operation of the Workshops Act, 
although it may have been imperfect and tentative, 
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do you think that the people in your place have been 
educated. up: to the Factory Act, so that they would 
submit to it now ?—Yes, and I think, you might. con- 
‘clude that from the. fact that since the transfer took 
place I have never. experienced any difficulties, as an 
inspector, in carrying it out. 

9493. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What are the chief 
trades at Leek ?—-Silk is the staple trade. 

9494. In workshops as well as factories ?-Yes. 

9495. Is there any other trade of any importance ? 
—Such as paper-box making, making paper boxes to 
pack up silk in, silk dyeing very largely, and other 
general trades. 

9496. In the workshops is it hand loom weaving ?— 
There is a little weaving, but very little, the chief 
manufacture is of sewing silks. , 

9497. In a very large number of the workshops 
there are no protected persons employed, that is to 
say, no women or children ?—No, there are about 250 
workshops, and out of that number a little over 100 
employ half-time children. There are a great many 
others where half-timers are not employed, but young 
persons and women only. I should think that out 
of 250 workshops there would be about 60 where they 
are unprotected ; that is, males above 18. 

9498. Where males alone are employed ?—Yes. 

9499. Those of course you would not consider as 
requiring attention but very occasionally ?~ Very 
occasionally. ; 

9500. Although so large a proportion at Leek em- 


ploy protected persons, that is not the case throughout 


the country, I imagine ?—I should think not. 


9501. As I understand in your suggestions you ° 


recommend that the inspector of the sanitary authority 
should assist the factory inspector in.the enforcement 
of the Acts ?—I do. 

9502. Should you suggest that the inspectors of the 
sanitary authorities should enforce the educational 
provisions of the Factory Acts generally ?—Yes, deci- 
dedly. 

9303. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you a school board at 
Leek P—No. 

9504. Then you have no means of compelling the 
attendance of children at school ?—No means except 
by the Factory and Workshops Acts. pbc 

9505. Do you find that the children attend pretty 
regularly and have you sufficient schools for them ?— 
We have out of the number of children of school.ages 
about from 100 to 120 of what may be termed arab 
children who do not go either to school’ or to work. 
The elementary school accommodation at Leek is ample. 

9506. You say that, on a child being physically 
capable and having passed the standard of education 
you would recommend nine years of age for half-timers 
and 12 for full timers ?—Yes, I would strongly so. 

9507. Do you think that by beginning at such an 
early age they would become better workpeople ?—I 
do, and moreover many parents will not send a child 
to school until it begins to work. 

9508. What standard of education would you sug- 
gest that they should attain before being half-timers ? 
—In the first instance.before going as half-timers I 
should say at least the 2nd Standard. 

9509. And what before Becoming full timers at 12? 
—The 8rd. Perhaps I might observe that my reason 
for urging that, is that the peculiar nature of the general 
manufacture is such that a*boy of 12, an ordinarily 
physically capable child, will do the work much easier 
and better than a lad of 15 and with less fatigue. 

9510. (To Mr Allen.) You are law clerk, I believe, 
to the Leek Commissioners ?>—I am. 

9511. Is there anything which you would like to 
add to Mr. Farrow’s statement ?—I think not, except 
perhaps to say that I'think there is one point which 
he has not quite touched upon, and that is that we 
have ample school accommodation in Leek, but as has 


been said before we have no school board. I think I . 


might suggest that in such a case as that it would be 
safe to arm the local authority with something inthe 
shape of a compulsory power.to compel the attendance 
at school of what we call the arab portion of the chil- 
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dren... We. have no school board, and of course we do 
not want the expensive machinery of a school board, 
and if we could compel the attendance of the little 
fellows that! run up,.and down. the street at school 
who are not half-timers, I) think it would be a very 
salutary provision. - wig ec 

9512. Of course it is at this moment the problem 
how the Education Act is to be enforced where school 
boards are not-established with compulsory powers ; 
you think that in places with a local authority consti-. 
tuted as in. Leek, this power might .quite well be 
exercised by the local commissioners ?—I ‘think so, 
as they are elected by the general body of. the. rate- 
payers within the district governed by their Act 
of Parliament, and that district. embracing all the 
children that. we want. to catch, but who we do not 
now catch under either the Factory Act or the 
Workshops Act. *) 

‘9513. (To Mr. Ritchie.) Have you been long 
medical officer of health and certifying surgeon under 
this Act in Leek ?—Yes, a good many years, since 
1855. 

9514. Is it your habit to inspect any of the children 
with regard to their age at your own house, or do you 
go to their place of work ?—Not at my own house at 
all, I always go to their place of work. 

9515. Whether it is a factory or a,;workshop ?—I do 
not go to the workshops at all. - I have not been to any 
workshop for years. 

9516, That illustrates in a forcible manner, does it 
not, the inequalities of the Acts ?—Truly it does. 

9517. But you are occasionally called in, are you not, 
in cases of disputed age ?—In workshops I believe the 
inspector invariably requires a certificate where he has 
any doubt about it, but for years past I have not seen 
any workshop children at all, and I think that it is 
very desirable that the two Acts should be assimilated 
so far as they can in all the works in our own town. 

9518. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think it desir- 
able that-the-children employed in workshops should 
be required before employment to have a surgeon’s 
certificate P—I do. 

9519. In what way do you think that that certifi- 
cate should be given; could you undertake to attend 
at all the small workshops to certify a child before he 
is employed ?—No, I should not like to do that, and. I 
do not think that the persons occupying those places 
would like to pay me for going. 

9520. In what way could you suggest that it should 
be done?—I think that under such circumstances they 
might call upon me. There might: be some mode in 
whieh they might come to the surgeon’s house. »At 
Leek we have a system which Mr. Baker very much 


- approves of, and that is contracting with the large 


firms to visit them weekly. I am quite satisfied, that 
the weekly visiting of the certifying surgeon is really. 
the mode by which the Factory Act is so well carried 
out in Leek. We very seldom see the inspector. I 
believe there is very little breaking of the Act in any 
way. 
$521. In the course of those visits do you go over 
the factory >—No ; the overlooker or manager brings 


‘the children to me that require examining. 


9522. (Chairman.) Supposing you had a weekly 
levée of workshop children who. brought their birth 
certificates, in their hands putting: you not to much 
trouble; perhaps a ridiculously small fee would be 
enough ?—Very likely it would. 

9523. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The Commission have 
been told that.in|) some cases it would be almost an 
insult to a certifying surgeon to offer him such a fee 
as the. parent. could. afford to pay ?—I do not know. 
If they came in the way that the Chairman proposes, 
that is to say, a numberof children coming at a 
certain period on one day in the week bringing the 
certificate of age, so that.you have no trouble except 
merely looking to their physical capacity, it does not » 


_ Strike me to be any particular insult that they should 


offer him, and he should pocket, a.small fee. [ should 
say that-6d. would be, quite ample under such ¢ir- 
cumstances. ; 


| , 
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»9524. Do not you think ‘that a certificate of age 


would be sufficient in most cases ?—So far as the mere 
fact of inspection goes, I should say not. I think 

there are many children whose ages may be quite 
correct, but who are not physically capable of work- 
ing. I have frequenitly rejected cases of children who 
are quite of the proper age, but I did not think that 
they were fit to work. 

9525. Are employers much inclined to take on 
children who are physically unfit to do the work ?— 
Ido not think that the employers always know much 
about it. 

9526. Or the overlookers ?—They are short of hands 
at Leek, and they are very glad to take on anything 
they can get. 

9527. But a hand physically unfit for work is not 
very valuable?—But they might not consider a child 
as unfit. 
clearly were unfit. 

9528. Have you. much difficulty at the factories in 
ascertaining the age of children ?—I daresay one is 
frequently deceived, as I believe any medical man may 
be, but as a rule I have no great difficulty. If I have 
a doubt, I. require a copy of the registrar’s certifi- 
cate. 

9529. Do you think that that ought to ‘be insisted 

_ upon in all cases >—I do not think it is needful myself 


~ in all cases. 


aN, 

9530. We are told that there is a great diversity 
as to the practice of certifying surgeons, and that 
some pass children more easily than others >—Perhaps 
so. I am speaking as far as my own experience goes, 
and I do not think they would insist upon a certificate 
of age. 

9531. (Chairman, to Mr. Farrow.) Is your whole 
time supposed to: be occupied in your capacity as in- 
spector of the various departments ?—As sanitary and 


Children have been brought to me. who | 
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workshop inspector my whole time is occupied. | I 
take all the Sanitary Acts and the Workshop Acts. 

9532. In addition to inspecting the sanitary state 
of the town, you have been able to give this consider- 
able amount of attention to the workshops ?—Yes, I 
might say that really what is shown on paper does not 
show the amount of labour, because when I go as 
sanitary inspector into a place it is very little extra 
trouble to do all this work in addition. If an ofticer 
must be sent specially for that’ purpose, of course it 
would cost very much more; but as to me, it is a very 
little addition to my present duties. ; 


9533. Are you in constant communication with the _ 


factory sub-inspector of your district?—Yes ; from 
the commencement in 1868, when the Act came in 
force, I have reported tothe sub-inspector and to Mr. 
Baker periodically, and indeed. it was one condition 
of the local authority that my duties in that behalf 
should be performed to the satisfaction of Mr. Baker 
and that would be satisfactory to the local authority. 
No attempt whatever has been made to influence fne 
in the discharge of my duties by any one. 

9534. What: is your opinion about bleach works ; 
I understand that there are bleach works in Leek ?— 
There are dye works, but no bleach works. 

9535. Dye works’and what is commonly called the 
process of bleaching is very similar work, is it not ?— 
In some respects, but very similar to print works. « 

95386. Is it your opinion that the labour of women 
or young persons or children in those works is of that 
kind that the hours ought to be shortened from what 
they are at present ?—I do not think so. The labour 
is exceedingly light for children and women; they 
are not exposed to any high temperature, or anything 
of that kind. The work is exceedingly easy, and is 
done in very comfortable rooms. It is not dirty in 
any way; it is simply handling the silk after it is 
finished and dyed, and so on. 


‘The witnesses withdrew. 


Artaur Nicnorson, Hsq., examined. 


- 9537. (Chairman.) You are: an 
silk trade, are you not: ?2=Yes: 99 
9538.’ And you wish to speak to one particular point 
respecting the Act of 1874?—Yes; there are some 
points with respect to the Act of 1874 which have been 
touched upon, and these are the inequalities which you 
know well, and I will pass them over. ‘The other points 
are these : that by the provisions of the Factory Act, 
which works so admirably in regulating the attend- 
ance of the half-timers at school, the child is prevented 
working more than half-time, and consequently can 
only earn half wages; but under the Workshops Act 
the chiid can legally be employed 6} hours per day 
or 39 hours» per week, or nearly three-quarters time. 
Thus a parent frequently prefers to send a child to the 
place where three-quarter wages can be secured rather. 
~ than half. only, and the employer ‘under’ the Factory 
Act is injured tothat extent. As labour is exceedingly 
scarce in Leek, aud has been for some time, this is a 
point of considerable interest.- Those who are work- 
ing under the Factory Actare at a considerable disad- 
vantage. ‘Then again, the children attending school 
as half-timers: can make the time so irregularly 
under the. Workshops Act that they do not derive 
anything like the advantage from the) instruction at 
the school that they otherwise would do; and it is a 
matter of complaint amongst the teachers and‘ school 
managers 'in eek (Irspeak- here~as a school manager 
also) that under the Workshops Act employers are 
attempting’ to withdraw. the children. from ‘school the 
moment the two hours’ daily attendance is made, so that 
it would often be attempted 'te withdraw the children 
fron: school at }lin the morning or half-past 3 in the 
afternoon. ‘There is one special point in the’ Factory 
Act of 1874 which I wish to name to the‘ Commission- 
ers. It has already been touched uponin'the evidence 
of Mr. Bignold this morning, and that isthe question 
of the four anda half hours’ or five hours’ contin- 
uous labour, Werwork now 54 hours a week only, 


employer in the 


e 


instead of the legal 564, and we have done it for 
nearly four years. When we introduced it we adopted 
for the winter season, from the 1st of October to the 
31st of March, the plan of commencing work at half- 
past 7 in the morning, working till 12, and then from 
1till6. We have found that:-very much more advan- 
tageous to us than working under the new Act of 
1874. But when the new Act was passed we were 
compelled on the lst of January to divide the day into 
three working portions, before breakfast, after break 

fast, and after dinner. .We found that consequently 
we had to commence working earlier at increased 
cost, by haying to raise the steam to the working point 
earlier in the morning, by burning a larger quantity 
of gas, and also by loss of time from the additional 
leaving off and coming in‘ to'work ; it taking time to 
settle down to-work. ‘Then again the fact of burning 
gas for so much longer a’ period each morning is very: 
injurious to the health of the people; the atmosphere 
of the rooms is vitiated for a considerable portion of 
the day, and so the hands suffer by it. Again for 
little children it is not at all desirable that) they 
should be out so ‘early in the winter season. Buti what 
is of very great importance to us as manufacturers is 
the fact that by having three working portions in the 
day instead of two’ we have more waste: made in 
the working of the silk. . Silk is‘a very valuable com- 
modity,: and the increased amount of waste means 
much increased cost of manufacturing, and that with- 
out any advantage whatever either to the workpeople 
or to ourselves, and it would be a ‘great advantage to 
us if we could’ work five hours continuously instead 
of four and a-half hours only as in the Act of 1874. 


’ We are working considerably within the limits, for as 


I say we are only working 54 hours a week. 

9539. In addition to the advantage to: you it would 
contract the working hours of the people ?—It would 
very considerably be to their physical advantage. The 
half-timers I would suggest. should be permitted to 
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commence work at nine years of age, with the educa- 
tional and physical certificates already named. 

9540, As to that I must point out that it is nota 
part of our business to reopen the Act of 1874, Your 
recommendation ought to apply to other industries 
not under the Act of 1874, for that really is a parlia- 
mentary settlement of the question ?—But will not 
that Act be to some extent modified as the result of 
your investigation on proof that it is desirable. 

9541. That will depend upon the amount of pres-. 
sure that is put by the constituents upon Parliament, 
but you must not do that through this Commission >— 
Ti. is very desirable in the particular class of trade 


that we have in Leek that the boys who are termed , 


helpers should begin to work moderately early, because 
they can do it better younger than they can when 
they get to 15 or 16. When they get to 15 or 16 
they will leave that employment altogether, and com- 
mence something else, so that if they are limited to 
full time at 14 you leave them only one or two years 
at the outside in which they can work full time at that 
occupation, and they have to look out for a change of 
occupation in the same trade, but in another branch 
of it. 

9542. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is it that neces- 
sitates the employment of such young people; is it 
the twist, and does the hand get stiff as they get 
older ?—No, the boys run the length of the room with 
the silk on bobbins and back again; and when a 
boy gets up to 15 or 16 he is not so nimble and 
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active, and does not do his work so well as a boy of 
12 or 13. 

9543. (Chairman.) You approve, as I understand, 
generally of the principle of the provisions of the Act, _ 
with the exception of those things which you have 
mentioned ?—Yes, I do; and I think it would be very 
desirable that the two Acts, the Workshop and Factory 
Acts, should be assimilated, so that their provisions 
should be alike in each case. 

9544. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are the factories and 
workshops at Leek very similar in character, only dis- 
tinguished by the number employed.?—By the number 
employed and by steam being used in the former. 

9545. What is the power in the workshops ?—Hand- 
power ; a wheel is turned by a boy or man. 

9546. Are there many workshops employing close 
upon the legal number of 50?—I think not; there 
may be perhaps seveu'or eight. 

9547. Is it the case that in some they just keep the 
number below 50, so as to come under the Workshops 
Act rather than under the Factory Act ?— There 
would be perhaps four or five whose numbers are just 
under the Factory Act. 

9548. When you worked five hours without a rest 
was it the custom to take any refreshments into the 
factory >—Not often. fv 

9549. Did the children seem tired after five hours’ 
work without refreshment?— No; our workpeople 
quite approved of the hours which we worked before 
the passing of the new Act. ~ 


The witness withdrew. 


J. J. Rironr, Esq., further examined. 


9550. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to the 
effect, if any, upon women and children of working 
five hours without a break; do you think that it is too 
long ?—Not at the-work which they are employed in 
at Leek. J do not think it would be injurious at all. 
Iam speaking of course of our one manufacture of 
silk ; we have no other there. 4 

9551. You cannot speak as to a cotton factory ?— 
No, we have no cotton, and I know nothing about it. 
I might add that I am quite satisfied of the advanta- 
geous results of the working of this Act, so far as the 
physical improvement of the people goes. There is 
no question that owing to its being so well carried: out 
at Leek the health of the people has greatly improved, 
particularly between the ages of 5 and 15. 

9552. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Which do you think 


would be best for the women and children, that they 
should work as under the Act of 1874 with the two 
breaks coming earlier in the morning, or that they 
should work as was suggested by the last witness with 
a single break coming-later in the morning and getting 
their work over sooner ?—TI think it is very much 


' better in the latier portion of the day. They would 


not have to get up so early in the morning, and they 
would not have the chance of getting wet when they 
were going out to breakfast in the morning, and possibly 
remaining in their wet things during the whole of the 
rest of the day. 

9553. Speaking purely from a sanitary point of view, 
you would amend the Act of 1874 in that respect by 
allowing them to work for five hours? — Yes, pre- 
cisely so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WitiiAm Stupes and Mr. Revsen Lovatr examined. 


9554, (Chairman, to Mr. Lovatt.) Are you gentle- 


men the president and the. secretary of the Operative 
Silk Twisters’ Association at Leek ?—Yes. 

9555. Is there any point upon which you wish par- 
ticularly to speak to the Commission ?>—I have heard 
‘the evidence that has been adduced in this room, and 
I have but little to say upon the matter. Mr. Farrow 
has fully stated the grievances under which we labour, 
and also Mr. Nicholson, the manufacturer. The 
greatest difficulty that we find in carrying out the 
Act is the dearth of helper labour or boy labour. It 
is now scarce, and it will, when the Act comes fully 
into force, be more scarce. We also maintain that 
the boys are quite capable of discharging the duties 
devolving upon them as helpers, and more capable at 
the age of 10 and from 10 to 12 than they are from 
12 and upwards to the age of 14, and indeed much 
more valuable so far as their labour is concerned, to 
the twisters. From experience we have proved that, 
and we would like the Commission to take the matter 
into consideration respecting the ages for full time at 
12 and half-time at nine. 

9556. You know that the age is only proposed to 
be raised to 14 if the child cannot pass a moderate 
examination at 138 ?—Yes, but we wish it to be at 12 
if they can pass at 12, simply because they are unfit 
for twister’s labour at 14, and as Mr. Nicholson stated 


at 15 they leave the work altogether. I know my 
two boys that I have in the business, and one has been 
working since 10, and the other has now left us, being 
quite incapable of doing it at 15. 

9557. You must understand that we can hardly 
refuse to hear you make a statement of that sort, but 
still it is beyond the powers of the Commission to open 
the question of the Act of 1874. That is a parlia- 


‘mentary settlement, and the terms of our Commission 


only refer to other industries; in seeking relief from 
that Act you ought to apply to Parliament and not 
to this Commission, which can only act within its 
powers ; our powers do not authorise us to open any 
questions settled by the Act of 1874?—I fully under- 
stand that point, only I thought it would be advisable 
to point out to the Commission the difficulty that we 
labour under. 

9558. The Commission will take what you have 
said as showing that the operation of the Act of 1874 
is likely to be attended with hardship as applicable to 
other trades; then do you wish that the Workshops | 


‘ Act should be repealed or assimilated to the Factories 
. Act ?—Assimilated to the Factories Act or repealed. 


9559. Is that because at present some works are 
enabled to,compete unfavourably with others ?—De- 
cidedly so. ; 

9560. The women and children may be worked - 
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much longer hours under one Act than under the 
other ?—Yes. . ) 
9561. Will you give the Commission your opinion 
as to the preference of the workpeople with regard to 
the breaks of hours for meals; do you think that the 
four and a half hours rule insisted upon by the Act of 
1874, with one break for breakfast and another for 
dinner, is better than the plan which we understand 
was formerly adopted in Leek, of working with only 


one break ?—-Working with only one break is prefer-- 


able with the employés. 

- 9562. As making a shorter working day ?—Yes. 
9563. (Mr. Knowles.) It saves them so much going 

and coming from their houses to where they are 

working ?—Yes; there is a difficulty in that, but 


taking into consideration that many of the hands when: 


they leave the factory get wet going home to their 
first meal and wet coming back again, and they labour 
under a difficulty during the whole portion of the 
forenoon and afternoon. 

9564. (Chairman.) The change in the Act of 1874 
was disliked by them'?—Yes. 

9565. Do.they prefer an early hour in Leek, that is 
to say, do they prefer to begin at 6 ?—Yes, they 
prefer 6 if they have got the two breaks. 

9566. If they had one break they would like to 
begin at 7 or 8 ?—They would prefer 7 or 8, just as 
the time would come in to comply with the Act. 
Some factories now are working at 6, and others at 
half-past ; there is not any uniform time. 

9567. So that it would not matter supposing there 
was even a third variety, beginning. at 7 and working 
till 12 ?—It would not matter in the least. 

9568. What is the ordinary dinner hour in Leek? 
—12 to l. 

9569. Is there anything more that you would like 
to state to the Commission ?—I cannot say that there is 
further than what we have stated respecting the ages, 
and the Acts being assimilated. 


9570. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has it not been the ; 


custom to work for 54 hours a week with you ?—It 


has been prior to the statements made by Mr. Nichol-- 


son, four years ago, 56 hours was the time then. 

9571. Was that when trade was very brisk, or what 
caused the difference ?—No, it was when the Act of 
1871 came into force. 

9572. Your association I suppose equally includes 
those working in workshops as well as in factories /— 
Yes, that is where we find the difficulty. Some members 
of the association are working in factories and others 
are working in workshops, and we are labouring under 
the two Acts. — 

9573. Are those who are working in workshops 
willing to come under the Factory Acts ?—Decidedly, 
they prefer to be equal as regards the law. - 

9574. (Mr. Knowles.) You say that you have great 
difficulty in getting boys for your work; what causes 


“ones would do. 


the difficulty, is it because they can go to work- 
shops instead of factories, or is it some other cause ?— 
No, there is a scarcity of boys in the town. Every 
twister requires one boy full time, and if he has not 
one] boy full time fhe jis compelled to have two half- 
timers.. 

9575. What other class of labour is there that they 
can go to ?—They may go to picking silk or silk dress- 
ing and silk cleaning as young as 15 or 16. * 

9576. Do they go to agricultural labour at all ?— 
Not that I am aware of, but into other trades, but we 
find boy helpers very scarce in Leek. We have some- 
thing like 400 silk twisters who employ almost 527 
helpers, full timers and half-timers included, and since 
the passing of the Act raising the ages we have had 
greut difficulty in securing them at all. They are not 
ofany service to us after 15, they leave that branch, and 
go to something else in, the silk or other trades, From 
9 to 14 is the best time, they perform their work with 
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a greater amount of ease and quickness and with greater . 


advantage to the men, Of the boys that I have had, 
the elder one has now left, he is at the dressing, and 
the younger one is. still at the helping. He would 
come home at night, and after tea, while the other at 
14 was completely exhausted, he would perform equally 
the same amount of work and go and play for two or 
three hours after he had done his day’s work. If the 
Act was extended to 14 it would leave the twisters 
then no alternative but to employ more half-timers, and 
then there would be a greater scarcity than at the pre- 
sent time. 

(Mr. Stubbs.) The boys leave about 14 that particular 
work, and they would be of no service whatever to us 
after 15. 

9577. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With regard to the 
way in which the Act has been enforced at Leek, I 
should hope that most of* those who are 13 years of 
age would be able to pass the 4th Standard. 

(Mr. Stubbs.) I hope so. 

9578. (Mr. Knowles.) From your evidence they 
would only be useful to you for two years, that is 
from 13 to 15. 

(Mr. Lovatt.) Yes, that is so. 

9579. So thaf as full timers they would be of very 
little use to you, only for two years ?—Yes, from 14 
to 15 they generally leave that branch of work. In 
fact they are of no service there. They cannot per- 
form the work without a'great deal of physical pain 
and labour, a greater amount than what the younger 
I wish to endorse all that the secre- 
tary of the association has said. He has been speaking 
for the association generally. 

9580. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Could you tell us what 
sort of number the association includes ?>—The number 
of members is over 300, all men; we have no boys or 
females in the association. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


James Boorn, Esq., examined.* 


9581. (Chairman.) Do you represent and are you 

a partner in the firm of Messrs. Booth.and Duckworth, 
cotton-spinners, of Turton Bottoms, near Bolton ?>— 
Yes. : 
_ 9582. I understand you wish to make some state- 
ments to the Commission as to the inequalities of the 
law respecting you ?—Yes, that is so. My workpeople 
complain of the difficulty that they have in obtaining 
half-timers and full timers in consequence of the 
children being allowed to work at paper works, bleach 
works, and print works at an earlier age than they are 
at cotton-spinning. 

9583. On the other hand, your hours of labour have 
been reduced by the Act of 1874, so that in that way 
they are more favourably situated, are they not '—So 
far as the hours of labour are concerned, our hands 
are; but it is an important matter with the work- 
people being able to send their children to work at an 


early age, in order that they may be producing some- 
thing towards the maintenance of the family, and the 
consequence is that they send them to those trades 
or occupations in which they can earliest earn some 
money. : 

9584. Would it reduce your grievance if the age 
was raised in all trades equally ; would not that do 
away with the grievance ?—It would do away with 
the advantage that other trades labour-under. The 
workpeople in cotton mills*are working at a dis- 
advantage. We are handicapped as it were. 

9585. I understand that the complaint is double, 
they complain that others should be better off than 
they are, and they also complain that they should be 
deprived of the labour of their children at an early 
age ?—Yes ; they are separate and distinct questions. 
I think, that the age especially for full timers ought 


‘to be reduced to 13. IT have taken great interest in 
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the educational movement in our district, and I am 
satisfied that the education in the simple rudiments 
of education which are taught in the national schools 
now, is of a very superior character and type to 
what it was 20 years ago. _, aitaie pent 

9586. But then if the education is of a superior 
kind they would have no difficulty in passing the 
4th Standard at 13 ?—I should think not. 

9587. So that then the age will not be raised ?—I 
did not understand that the Act applied to full timers 
so much as to half-timers, ; 

9588. The Act of 1874 from the 1st of January 
next will render 14 the earliest age for full time, un- 
less a child can pass an examination which I under- 
stand from Lord Frederick Cavendish was fixed 
yesterday at the 4th Standard, but then with the 
superior education given in the schools there ought 
to be no difficulty in a child passing at 13 ?—That 
would meet the difficulty, but I thought it only 
applied to half-timers. 

9589. But would it meet your views if there was a 
similar examination for half-timers at nine, if a boy of 
nine were allowed to count as 10 if he could pass a 
moderate standard ?—Yes, I, should think so. The 
new Act presses very heavily indeed upon widows 
with large families. I made a calculation in my own 
district, as a member of the board of guardians, that 
on the whole a widow woman that was left without a 
husband by the operation of the new Act had caused 
something like 20/. increased relief to be given to 
her during the time that those children would be 
coming of age, otherwise than it would have done 
provided the children‘had been allowed to go to work 
at the age which was allowed previous to the Act of 
1874. ; 

9590. At present of course the change has not 
been felt ?—No, it has not yet been fully realised. 

9591. But the feeling is strong’ upon the subject, is 
it not ?——In our district it is, inasmuch as we are 
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surrounded by other mills, and works were they are 
enabled to employ children at an earlier age than we 
can in cotton mills. | , . 


Gtr fete 


9592, Out of 130 hands do you employ 50 that are 
under 18 ?—Yes, I think ‘that is about it. pe 

9593. Without going into details, you think it 1s 
but justice that there should be greater equality in the. 
conditions under which the various trades are placed ? 
—Yes, we. feel that we labour under great disad- . 
vantage, both the operatives and the employers. 6); 

9594. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you speak from 
your own knowledge of any considerable number of 
children having been sent to other trades in conse- 
quence of the earlier age at which they can be em- 
ployed in them?—We have them repeatedly taken 
from our works to other employments, 

9595, That is, you think, in consequence of being 
able to begin full time, earlier ?>—Yes, at those par- 
ticular times. " a ‘ 

9596. But the Act does not come into force until 
the Ist of January next year ?—But it is in anticipa- 
tion of it. We have had two instances during the last 
week. 

9597. Do you know of any children under nine who 
would naturally have come to your mills being sent to 
other sorts of work ?—Yes. J do not know particular 
instances, but I have repeatedly had that eomplaint 
laid before me by my manager. 

9598. And you feel no doubt about it ?—Not the 
slightest doubt. . 

9599. ( Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
you would like, to mention ?—I am not aware that 
there is. I felt very strongly in consequence of the 
interest that I took in the first movement, and situated 
as I am in a country surrounded by various occupa- 
tions to which children could go at an earlier age, I 
have, since the commencement of this year, laboured 
under great disadvantage to get children as half- 


timers. me 


The witness withdrew. ~~ 
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9600. (Chairman.) You have been over seven years - 


a sub-inspector of factories, and you now take charge 
of the Bolton district >—Yes. 

9601. I daresay you are aware. of the evidence 
which has been given before the Commission in the 
last few days by the employers and workpeople in the 
Bolton bleach works ?-—I am. ' 

9602. Will you tell the Commission whether you 
think that the statements are well founded which have 
been made by the workpeople as to the necessity for 
shortening their hours in bleach works ?—I think the 
statement as to the work being harder than in the 
textile factories was not well founded. I think that 
the work of women, young persons, and children is 
decidedly easier and healthier in bleach works than in 
cotton or linen factories. 

9603. They take advantage generally of the power 
to work overtime, do they not ?>—Pretty generally. 

9604. Do you think that it would be fairly sufficient 
for their purposes if they were allowed to work for an 
hour a day extra fora fortnight at a time with per- 
mission ?—I should think that would be quite suffi- 
cient. : 

9605. Would it be necessary to give up the power 
to work young persons for 15 hours a day ?—I hardly 
think so. That applies only to male young persons 
over 16; they are not, very numerous, and the work 
that they do is more or less man’s work. 

9606. Do you think that an occasional permission 
for an hour extra, with the usual half-hour for incom- 
plete processes, would be sufficient ’>—Quite sufficient. 

9607. Do you think that the workpeople and the 
employers would be likely to take advantage of a 
power to work in two turns of five hours each, and to 
shorten the hours to 10 a day ?—I think they would, 
and I think it would be decidedly advantageous for 
the workers. ~ ne ee 7 : 

9608. Do you think that it would still be necessary 


to maintain the permanent modification, No. 6, for 
emergencies arising from the state of the weather ?— 
Yes, I think it would in open air bleach works. 

9609. Have you some open air bleach works under 
you ?-Not in my present district ; but in my district 
in the north of Ireland, where I was for six years, 
there were a great many. 

9610. From your knowledge of them 
it would be necessary ?—Yes, 

9611. Do:you think that the night work in’ paper 
mills might be altered without injury to the trade ?— 
No, I think not. 

9612. You think’ that the two modifications at 
present allowed are necessary ?—Yes.:' The process of 
paper-making must almost necessarily go on by day and 
by night. It is generally divided into two turns, and 
day and night shifts, and it would not do to have a 
break between the two. The process must be con- 
tinual. +a ’ 

9613. The customary trade hours in paper mills 
are up to 14 in the 24, are they not ?—I think only 
12 in the 24, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and from 6 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. ~ 5 

9614. The second head ot the 22nd modification, 
page 214, is that the hours of attendance of any 
young person shall not in any period of 24 hours 
exceed 14 hours, and in case the hours should exceed 
12, they should be allowed half an hour extra for a 
meal ?—I think that that would apply to paper mills 
working in the daytime only, because if they were 
working day and night they divide the 24 hours 
equally and alternate the two turns ; those working 
on day work this week work night work the next 
week, both men and boys. 

9615, Then nobody under 16 can be employed at 
night work, can they ?—Yes, male young persons of 
13 years of age and upwards can be employed at night 


elsewhere 
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under the 17th permanent modification of thé extension 
Act of 1867, at page 212. " 

9616. Is that where the mechanical , power | is. water ? 
—No, the modification says, “In blast furnaces, i in 
«iron mills, in any factory in which letter-press 
“ printing is carried on, in paper mills, i in any factory 
“in which the mechanical power is water, and. in 
“* any factory or class of factories.” It is. not neces- 
sarily water-~power in paper mills. 

9617. There was a statement made to the ‘Com- 
mission about the irregular practice of the certifying 
surgeon at Bolton. I understand that you had rather 
a trifling matter which was settled by the inspector 
to the satisfaction of all concerned ?—It was’ settled 

by Mr. Baker about a month or two ago, still it is 
a matter which might arise again at any time. The 
way it happened was. this, “the Bolton certifying 
surgeons agreed upon a certain standard of height 
and weight, muscular development, and dental de- 
yelopment, as a standard for full timers, and. they 
refused to pass all who did not come up to that 
standard, whether ‘they. were 13, or 14, or even 15. 
The consequence was that a great many boys and 
girls of over 13 were kept on half-time, much t6 the 
dislike, of course, of the operatives and the parents of 
the children. We had a meeting at which Mr. Baker, 
Mr. Coles, and myself attended, and Mr. Baker gave 
"his decision and his instructions to the surgeons that 
they were to pass those children if they were 13 years 
of age, and not incapacitated by any disease or bodily 
infirmity. 

9618. That is the Jaw, i is it-not ?—Yes, that i is the 
law, the practice was wrong. 

9619. Do you think it would give greater  satis- 
faction if the certificate of birth was'the rule as, a test 
of employment, subject to their legal condition and 
physical capacity ?—I think so, that is my opinion. 

9620. Then we should. get rid, of all such diffi- 
culties ?—Yes. 


9621. And that the surgical certificate then would: 


only be required in the first place, or do you ‘think it 
necessary for full time ?—I should hardly think it 
necessary in either case. My own opinion is. that it 
_ is not required now-a-days for half-timers or for. full 
timers. ‘The employers themselves will not employ 
children or young persons who are physically inca- 
pacitated for the work. 

9622. Is there any large biscuit factory in your 
district ?—Not any large one, there are several, small 
ones. 

9623. In those does the discrepancy present itself 
of the lads in the baking department not being under 
the Workshops Act or “the Factory Act ?—Yes, In 
all the biscuit factories in Bolton and Blackburn, that 
discrepancy arises. 

9624. Which is an evident omission as ‘they are 
under no regulation ?—They are under the Bakehouse 
Regulation Act, which is not carried out. 

9625. Why do you recommend in your’ written 
answer that telegraph messengers should not be under 
13 years of age ?—Because it would be difficult to 
place them under factory inspection, and there must 
be some means of enforcing school attendance for aoe 

_under 13, and also half-time employment. _ 
"9626. But the school attendance might. be enforced 
‘by other machinery than that of the Factory Act, 
might it not ?—It might by the school board. “perhaps, 
but then school boards enforcing compulsory edu- 
cation are not universal. I believe that in Bolton a 
great many telegraph messengers are under 13... 

9627. The Bolton School Board put the Education 
_Act in force very efficiently, does it not ?—Very 
efficiently. 

9628. But in the absence of such an active. school 
board, you think that the raising of the age of the 
half-timers from 8 to 10, would rather take : away the 
children from school Yes, because the parents 
would not send their children to school until they 
obtained factory employment unless they were com- 
pelled to do so. 

9629. Do you think’ that a standard of éducation 
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could be exacted from the children at the time of the 
first employment, if there were no compulsory’ ‘atten- 
‘dance at school ?—I think so, but it would have to 
be a very low one, - 

9630. As to the school certificates, do you think 
that what the teachers récommend is fair, that the 
employers should be required to send to the teachers 
lists of the children attending the school who are in 
their employment, so as.to relieve the schoolmaster 
from the trouble of making out. the lists ?—Yes, I 
think the teachers may fairly say that they do not 


know what children are employed’ in particular mills, - 


and that the employers only can tell that. If the 
names in the school books were written in the mill, it 
would prevent the possibility of a child attending a 
mill and not going to school, at least it would check 
it, and absences would be more easily found out. 

9631. Have you been able to visit all the work- 
shops in your district ?—No, I have not visited more 
than one-fourth of them. I have only been there 16 
months. 

9632. Have you 1,000 workshops besides your 945 
factories >—Yes. I have visited all the factories, and 
some of them several times, and all the workshops in 
which I knew that children were employed, and about 
which I had received any complaint. 

9633. But you are not able to give ‘sufficient atten- 
tion to the workshops, to. ensure. that the law is com- 
plied with ?—It is impossible with the number of 
works that J have in my district. 

9634. Do you avail yourself of the services of any 
local inspectors ?—No._ . 

9635. Could you get such assistance in the inspec- 
tors of workshops ; you heard, perhaps, the evidence 
of the gentleman from Leek, showing that the local 
sanitary inspectors paid great attention to the work- 
shops, and informed the factory sub-inspector about 
them ?—I did not hear that evidence; but I do not 
think that you could get that assistance generally. 
~ 9636. Could you find suitable people to help you if 
you were allowed to employ one or two according to 
your need ?>—Not suitable people, I think. I think 
that the inspectors, whether of factories or of work- 
shops, should be of equal standing with the present 
staff of factory inspectors. 

9637. That would lead all over the country to a 
very large addition to the staff, would it not ?—Not 
very large; I think if half as many again were 
appointed that would be quite sufficient. The diffi- 
culty, of course, at first in going to a district like 
mine, is to get over the work once; when you once 
have done that, and have a good knowledge of all the 
factories and workshops, the work afterwards is much 
easier; you know what places require visiting, and 
what may be left alone with safety. 

9638. Has there been much complaint of the opera- 
tion of that section of the Act of 1874 which forbids 
a child being employed on two successive Saturdays ? 
—There has been a very great deal of complaint, 
and it operates very badly in part of my district. In 
Darwen and Blackburn, for instance, the weavers only 
employ. one half-timer and not two; the Saturday is a 
cleaning day, and on Saturdays they require the 
services.of the half-timer more than on any other day, 
more, perhaps, than on all the rest put together, and they 
grumble very much at having to.do, without. them 
every alternate Saturday ; and .at Darwen they have 
adopted a plan which leads to great evils. In order 
to have the children on Saturday they employ them on 
alternate days: on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 


days only. In that case they may legally employ them 


every Saturday. -It is only when they are employed 
in morning and afternoon sets that they cannot be 
employed every Saturday; and the consequence is 
‘that the children employed on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
_and Saturdays only attend school on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. The schools are overcrowded on 
those days, and there isa lack of teaching power, and 
on the other days they are comparatively empty. 
9629. It would be a great advantage if either. the 
children should be allowed to attend for cleaning if 
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they did not belong to the working set on Saturday 
morning, or else that the set that is off work should 
be attending school ?—Yes, but then the schools are 
not open on Saturday. 

9640, There is no physical impossibility in open- 
ing them, is there ?—No, but the teachers would 
strongly object. So far as the factory is concerned 
the workers would prefer the old system, both sets 
coming on Saturday, only changing earlier than for- 
merly, say, at 10 o’clock in the morning. 

9641. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The result of the Act 
of last year has been very much to increase the number 
of employers who adopt the alternate day system 
instead of the half day system, has it not ?—It has, 
‘because before the Act of last year it was illegal in 
textile works. 

9642. It was illegal if the hours exceeded 10 hours 
in the day ?—Yes, and that was always the case in 
my district. 

9643. You have no doubt that the half day system 
in an educational point of view is very superior to the 
alternate day system ?—Yes; 10 hours a day is too 
long for children to work, and I do not think the next 
day’s rest compensates for it. The alternate day 
system is a serious impediment in the school arrange- 
ments and discipline. The teacher has already two 
sorts of scholars, day and half-time; and when a 
third is introduced, alternate day, it is difficult to 
arrange the time-table to suit all. 

9644. Both in an educational and sanitary point of 
view, you consider the half day very superior to the 
alternate day >—I do. 

9645. So that any provision like this with respect 
to employment only on alternate Saturdays which en- 
courages the alternate day system, is therefore, in 
your opinion, prejudicial ?—That is my opinion. 

9646. I think that in your written answers you 
recommend certificates of age from the Registrar- 
General in lieu of the surgeons’ certificates ?—I do. 

9647. Do not you think there is some danger of 
there being fraudulent returns ?—I do not think there 
is much greater danger than at present exists when 
children occasionally personate others ; older children 
occasionally personate younger children before the 
certifying surgeons and obtain surgical certificates 
thereby. 

9648. Can that take place when the surgeon’s cer- 
tificate is given at the factory ?—It can, and it does. 

9649. Do you think that many children are em- 
ployed under the: legal age ?—I think there are, but 
only a few of them by means.of personation. There 
are some through personation, but a great many are 
passed by the surgeons before they are 13. 

9650. It is very difficult, is it not, for the surgeons 
to make certain as to age >—Yes, very difficult indeed, 
and their opinions and the standards that they adopt 
vary as much as the number of surgeons. 

9651. I understand you to recommend that the 
biscuit factories should be placed under the Factory 
Act ?—Yes, I do. 

9652. Should you suggest that all bakehouses should 
be placed under the Factory Act ?—I do. 

9653. However small ?—Yes, however small. 

9654, I suppose only bakehouses where bread is 
sold ; you would not have it where home baking takes 
place ?— Not private houses, certainly. 

9655. If a loaf is sold off the place, the bakehouse 
should then be placed under the Factory Act ?—Yes, 
if bread or biscuit is made for sale. 

‘9656. Do you think that-there would be no great 
difficulty in enforcing that ?—I think not. 

9657. That would add considerably to the number 
of factories, would it not ?—Yes, it would, or work- 
shops according to the size of them. 

9658. You also recommend that errand boys should 
be brought under the Factory Act ; would not it be 
very difficult to enforce the provisions of the Factory 
Act in respect of errand boys who had no distinct 
place of employment ?—It would be somewhat difficult, 
more especially as they are employed so very much 
running about the streets that one could have no hold 
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upon them, but at present they escape all sorts of 
legal regulations. na 

9659. If compulsory education became universal, 
errand boys would then be brought under control, 
would they not ?—They are not now even in Bolton, 
because the school board will not allow half-timers 
unless they are employed under one or other of the 
labour Acts. | : 

9660. (Chairman.) And is it not also the case that 
they do not prosecute for absence from school if a 
boy is profitably employed ?>—They would prosecute 
unless’a boy could prove that he was employed under 
either the Factory or the Workshops Att, 

9661. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How comes it that 
they do not prosecute ?—They do not allow half-time 
errand boys, and the consequence is that the employers 
evade both of us. They tell the school board that 
those errand boys are under the Workshops Act, and 
they tell me that they are under the school board and 
that they are not working in workshops. 

9662. You also recommend that lime-works should 
be put under the Act; are there, many children em- 
ployed in the lime-works ?—I believe there are in 
Clitheroe and Chatburn. I have not visited them. 
I had instructions not to do so; but I know from hear- 
say that there are a great many children employed 
there. 

9663. Consequently you could not give us any in- 
formation as to the number of children that are so 
employed and the age at which they are taken on ?— 
I know through the certifying surgeon of Clitheroe 
that there are. probably 50. half-timers in the lime- 
works of Clitheroe and Chatburn, and that they are . 
employed as young as eight or nine. I mean 50 
children who should be half-timers, but who are not 
attending school at all. 

9664, You were in Ireland for six years before you 
came to the Bolton district; had you in your district 
there many mills worked by water-power ?—Not very 


-many ; 10 or 20, perhaps. 


9665. Was much advantage taken in those mills of 
the provision allowing overtime to make up for lost 
time ?—Yes, it was a good deal. 

9666. To a greater extent than would be allowed 
by the Act; was the Act evaded ?—I think not. I 
have no doubt it was fairly worked. 

9667. Did any bad result occur from that privilege 
of regaining lost time ?—The only bad result that I 
saw was that in some mills where a great deal of time 
was lost, the workpeople were perpetually working 
from 6 in the morning to 7 at night, very long hours 
they were working. Of course they had their time of 
stoppage when the water was short, or there was a 


‘flood. 


9668. Did they seem to suffer in their health from 
this regaining of lost time ?—I cannot say that because 
the mills were generally situated in healthy country 
districts. ; 

9669. On sanitary grounds you do not see any great 


_ objection to that privilege ?—Not beyond the constant 


late working, and the long hours which it entails. 

9670. I wish to know whether that late working did 
in your judgment have a prejudicial effect ?—I cannot 
say that it did. : 

9671. I think you stated that one of your great 
difficulties in coming to this new district was first 
becoming acquainted with all those factories and work- 
shops; is there any record handed to the new inspector 
from his predecessor ?—Yes, there is a visiting book 
with the names of all the factories, and a similar book 


Should contain the names of all the workshops, all 


that had been visited. 

9672. I mean any record as 
None at all. 
- 9673. It would bea’ great assistance, I suppose, to 
the new inspector coming into a district if he had 
general information from his predecessor as to the 


to their character ?— 


-character of the different works ?—Yes, he could of 


course obtain that information by asking from his 
predecessor. 
9674. That is to say, in individual cases ?—Yes. 


- 
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9675. But if there was a record kept for the use of 
the staff, would not that be a great advantage ?—Yes, 
I think it would. 

9676. You stated that you have not, had time to 
visit a great many of the workshops. . I suppose that 
a considerable number of, workshops do not require 
visiting inasmuch as there are only men employed in 
them ?—In a great many of them men only are em- 
ployed, but they would not be workshops, we should 
consider them exempt, not workshops at all, unless 

women and children are employed. 

9677. In this list of 1,000 does it only mean work- 
shops in which women and children are employed ?— 
That is all, only those.. 

9678. You do not include tailors’ shops, for instance, 
where no young persons are employed ?—No, not unless 
young persons are employed along with men. 

9679. (Mr. Knowles.) Have you visited most of the 
bleach works in the Bolton district ?—I have visited 
them all, 

9680. Did you hear the evidence given by those 
who professed to represent the working men as far as 
the unwholesome condition of some works is con- 
cerned ?—I was not here, but I saw it in the papers. 

9681. Do you find those works in the unwholesome 
condition that they state >—I do not. 

9682, If the Bleaching and Dyeing Act could be 
assimilated to the Factory Act of last year, would it 
be desirable to continue the same modifications that 
they now have ?—I think-the modification of the half- 
hour for a process being in an incomplete state, and 
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the modification allowing meals to be taken where the. W. D. Cramp, 


manufacturing process is going on, and the modifica- 


‘tion that the time may be made up that is lost through 


emergencies arising from the state of the weather, 
those three modifications should be continued to bleach 
works. Perhaps I may be allowed to say with regard 
to the evidence which was given yesterday by the 
Bolton operatives as to habitual over-work in some 
mills, that I have not received any complaints at. all 
from any trade society in Bolton either verbal or 
written. I have only had three complaints of over- 
time being worked in the Bolton mills during the 16 
months that I have been there, and those were all 
anonymous; and they were attended to at the time, 
There is no doubt a very general practice in my dis- 
trict, and I am afraid in Lancashire generally, of what 
is called cribbing time, that is, starting the engine two 
or perhaps three minutes before the proper time of 
starting in the morning, and not stopping it at meal 
times and in the evening till two or three minutes 
after the appointed time, but those cases are very 
difficult of detection. It is very difficult to get evi- 
dence sufficiently full to gain a conviction before the 
courts. But as far as Bolton is concerned, beyond 
those two or three minutes, which amount of course 
to 10 or 15 minutes in a day, the operatives were 
decidedly in error in leading you to believe that over- 
time is a common practice, and that they have often 
complained to me about it. 

9683. (Chairman.) At all events they have not 
adopted the means of redress that is ready to their 
hands ?—Certainly not. 


The witness withdrew. 
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9684. (Chairman, to Mr, Ashworth.) I believe you 
are members of the Chamber of Commerce of Roch- 
dale ?—Yes, we are ; 1am the president of the chamber. 

9685. And you are yourselves employers of labour ? 
—wWe are all large employers of labour under the 
Factory Act. 

~9686. Have you some special representation to make 
to the Commission ?—We were appointed by the 
chamber of commerce to give such evidence before the 
Commission as we might deem proper, and the points 
which particularly were called to our attention, and 
which we wish to place before the Commission, were 
these. . The first was the desirability in any alteration 
or amendment of the Factury Acts to provide for 
equality in the time of starting under the Factory 
Acts. Whether it should be at a certain period for 
the so-called summer months (and we are supposed to 
have in the year six of them), and at another period 
for the winter months, or that it should commence at 
the same time all the. year round, there is a little 
difference of opinion ; but at least during those two 
periods the time of starting should be uniform both for 
the convenience of the employers of labour and for the 
domestic convenience of the various families, who under 
the present system of diversity are obliged to have 
two breakfast hours; and also, although it is not our 
province, we think it would facilitate the duties of the 
inspectors of factories, The various times of starting 
lead almost inevitably to some confusion. 

9687. Varying as they do between the hours of 6 
and 7?—Yes. Whatever time might be fixed, our 
time of starting should be under the Factory Act, and 
the same through certain months of the year. 

9688. Over what aréa do you advocate that the 
hours should be made uniform ?—We are only speak- 

_ing for our own district, the borough of Rochdale, 
‘comprising about 70,000 inhabitants, and the parish, 
I think, 100,000 inhabitants. We feel pretty well 
satisfied that in that district a uniform time of start- 
ing would be advantageous to all parties interested. 

9689. You have no doubt recognised that any in- 
terference with the freedom of contract. and. with 

* individual rights has been attempted by Parliament 

' with reluctance, and that consequently there has been 

a certain latitude granted, only insuring that the hours 


of work shall be on the whole convenient and healthy ; 
but that the option as between 6 and 7 in the morn- 
ing has been found to meet the wants of individuals, 
and it would be rather an inconvenience were it made 
very unbending, and although it might suit one dis- 
trict, to have it from 6 to 6, it would be rather difficult, 
would it not, to establish a council for each district of 
the kingdom which should select the hour most suit- 
able to that area ?—Under the old Act, as far as I am 
aware, no complaint of inconvenience arose from the 
uniformity of starting in our district, but since the 
passing of the Act of 1874 there have been complaints 
to the masters of the difficulty of arranging those 
affairs by the workpeople. One child goes- at 6 and 
another goes at half-past, and it is an inconvenience 
that did not arise before. 


9690. That one can quite well understand, but still - 


you could recognise, could you not, that in some parts 
of the country it would almost raise a rebellion if the 
people were obliged to go to work at 6 in the morn- 
ing ?—We are limited in our knowledge and, expe- 
rience, We are only speaking of that which we know 
in our own district, 

9691. The recommendation which you make we 
will of course treat with the respect which it de- 
serves, but I want to put to you these considerations. 
For instance, it has been suggested to the Commission 
within the last day or two that it might be a great 
boon to the workpeople and the employers if it was 
competent for them to work five hour turns of work, 
and to begin an hour later in the morning.; Of course, 
if they were to begin at a uniform hour, it would be 
impossible to do that; it would be impossible to fix 
the breakfast before 6 in the morning, for instance ?— 
As far as I know, under the ‘former Factory Act 
before 1864 it was the uniform practice in our district 
for all to commence at 6 o’clock. An inconvenience 
has arisen by the change, and we thought it our duty 
to point it out. It is not a paramount concern, but 
it affects rather the internal domestic arrangements 
in the families of the operatives than the employers.: 

(Mr. Heap.) We are not thoroughly agreed upon 
this point. There may be no doubt a difficulty about 
it, but there is not now uniformity, because the new 
Act does not come into full force. till next year, still 
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a‘large number of the émployérs’of labour’ thought 


J. Heap,and that if- the Act of 1874 had ‘really ‘anything to ‘re- 
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commend it, it was altering the hour of commencing 
‘labour in the morning for’ young children and females.’ 
In the debate a great deal of stress was laid upon the 
iniquity of dragging young children out of bed early 
in the morning, the mothers from their'children, and 
all the rest of it. The‘firm‘with which’ I ‘am con- 


determined during’ the winter months that work should 
be commenced at half-past 6 in thé morning, and 
terminate at 6 in the evening, and during the summer 
months when there ‘is no hardship in commencing 
at 6in the morning, they should have''the benefit of 
it, so that they had half-an-hour earlier in the evening 

and. although there ‘was some little difficulty at the 
commencement, we found out from experience ‘that 
the long and short of it was, that although they pro- 
fessed to want to commence work’ at 6 in the morning, 
it is a thing they never really wanted ‘to do before. 
The real gist of the matter was that they wanted to give 
up half-an-hour earlier, and Ihave no doubt taking 
the body of the workpeople through, (and the wives 
were of course very much influenced by the male por- 
tion of the operatives,) the great majority of the work-” 
people were anxious to give up at half-past 5 in the 
evening, no matter what the hour for commencing 
was. But our firm hada very strong ‘opinion upon 
it, and we carried it through successfully, On the 
Ist of April, we commenced to work at 6 in’ the 
morning, and ceased work at half-past 5 in the even- 
ing, and at the end of September, and during ‘the 
winter months, from half-past 6 in the morning, till 


6 in the,’evening. For my own part, I should be = 


very glad if this uniform hour could be adopted, but 
Tam not’ quite sanguine that it could be carried into 
effect. I ‘should be glad if it could be done'in the 
manner in which we have hitherto worked it out. 
Our hands are perfectly satisfied, and I have no doubt 
that it would be the best for the persons whom the 
Act was intended to benefit, that is, young children 
and females. . 

9692. Do you think that if the Act of 1874 had 
not insisted on four and a half hours as the maximum 
without a break that the system of two turns of work 
of five hours each would have been adopted ?—I do ‘not 
think so." 
| (Mr. Schofield.) Five hours is too long without a 
break. 

9693. Cannot they take refreshments while they are 


at work ?—No, not properly. é; 


9694. I am sure the Commission will attend to what 
you have said, and consider it in any way they can; 
is there any other matter upon which you would wish 
to inform the Commission? ; | 

(Mr. Ashworth.) There is also another point which 
affects the comfort and health of the female operatives 
and children very much, to which we desire to call 


your attention, namely, the very rigid enforcement of , 


that portion of the Act which prohibits females or 
young persons remaining during meal times in ‘any 
room where any manufacturing ‘process ‘1s being car- 
ried on. Many of those females and children reside 
at very long distances from the mills, and during such 
inclement broken weather as we have had lately for 
them to walk home to get their dinner or breakfast 
and walk back to the mills is’simply to ruin their 
health and to expose them ‘to a very considerable 
amount of personal discomfort.’ In the process, we 
will say, of the manufacture with which T am con- 
nected, the flannel trade of the district, there are light 
manufacturing processes which are carried'on by the 
men during meal times after the engine ‘stops, and 
with those the law does not interfere’; but if by a 
strict interpretation of the law, and too rigid en- 
forcement 6f it, as is now common, if the girls in a 
mill are getting their dinners in a warm room in’ the 
mill, sheltered from the inclement weather, anda man 
chooses to go to his loonis and prepare them for start- 
ing ‘by passing up the ends of the warp, or'a man takes 
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in’ the warps during the’dinner hour, that ‘is strictly a 


manufacturing process, and if we are found doing that 
we should have to order the women and children, 
whatever the state ofthe weather, to go and get their 
meals where they:‘could) i 9 v 

~ 9695. Do not the manufacturers in Rochdale give a 
room where the workpeople ‘can go and take ‘their re- 
freshments'?—There''are somé'who ‘do, but' it-is'ndt 
common, and it has'very great disadvantages. I my- 


; Mey 


self am. now preparing’a room, but ‘I have’ hesitated | 


about completing it, and’ on this ground, that during 
theyhour of relaxation at‘ dinner they collect in: that 
room miscellaneously young women and. children, and 
you could not keep out the other class very well, and 
it.would probably be productive of evil... ‘6 
9696. I have seen large mills in which 
rooms in which only, the women and children were 


there were 


allowed to go;-might not that be arranged in this 


district ?—It is hardly desirable, although it is a 
subject which I do not want to press too much upot 


your, notice, that young children and -half-timers 


should be forced .to be taking their ‘meals _ withir 
hearing of a great deal of the conversation which, 
am sorry to say, is sometimes indulged in by the elder 
WOMEN ON eee - ee 
9697. Might not that be “equally the case if they 
were allowed to take their meals in one of the work- 
rooms ?—Practically, it is not so. They form: little 
groups in the different departments in which ‘they 
labour.’ It is’ the aggregating together which tends 
to mischief. There is a difference between ‘people 
when’ they ‘are all’ together, and when théy ‘are in 
groups of one or two. A greater sense of responsi- 
bility is upon the little group ; they are more under 
the eye of the man, -who.has charge of the mill, or of 
the master. ; , Pe, 
9698. The provision excluding women and children 
from the rooms in which any manufacturing procéss 
is carried’ during meal“hours is made to prevent 
evasion of thé law, is it not ?—It is madé to -—prevent 
evasion of the law, but it is contrary to the spirit of 
the law, the intention, I suppose, being that they shall 


not be liable to work during the interval. If the 


suggestion which I have made was carried ott, and 
the people were permitted to remain in the rooms 
whilst the engine was not working, but where other 
manufacturing processes were carried on, it would 


open the door to a little evasion of the law, no doubt, — 


but it is not to be imagined that the Government 
would think of insisting on every manufacturer pro- 
viding ‘a dining room for the operatives in his employ, 


and that, of course, is the alternative. 
9699. It would be going very’ far to say that ‘he 


shall do so, but it has been thought that the’ only way 


to prevent infringement upon the meal hours’ was ‘to 
prevent the women and children being in those fooms? 
—But they are permitted ‘to be in those’ rooms) pro- 
vided there is no manufacturing process going’ on. 
T began ‘my observation by saying that I thought a 
too rigid ‘enforcement of that portion of the Act! was 
undesirable. If the steam engine is absolutely stopped, 


.and if those women and ‘childrén aré not themselves 
‘employed,’ I can see no harm in the adults that we 


have happening to do'some work which does not re- | 


quire the steam-engine, such as dressing the carding 


engines, or anything else in’ another’ part of the process. 
‘As the engine is stopped they cannot be employed at 


their usual duties.’ It is a very great hardship for the 
sake of preventing an evasion of ‘the law, and render- 
ing much more easy the duties of inspectors of 


“factories, to compel those women and children to’ go 


away during mealtimes, or be at the expense of 


‘hiring ‘a room’ elsewhere, or to compel the employer 
‘to provide a dining ‘room for them. . 
9700.’ You will remember that the duty of this 


Commission “is to’ recommend certain changes in the 
law, but it would be very difficult to recommend the 


enactment of any clausé in an Act of Parliament which 
‘should say that another clause should not be’ rigidly 


enforced ; it is a matter of interpretation, is it not 2 
Yes, but it would be possible to have the present law 


—_ 
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modified to this extent, that,.so long .as,,the motive. 
power was not going and the women and children, 
were not themselves. employed, they might. be. per-; 
mitted to them to remain. Pthb- 5G TO? 

(Mr. Heap.) I endorse what Mr. Ashworth has 
_ said, and I would also supplement it. If you. provide 
the means for supplying them with hot water during: 
the breakfast hour, and. a, workman in the, different 
' rooms takes round hot water for the use of, the work-, 
people, and even supposing that we were. disposed to 
provide a room in some central place for all the spera- 
tives, the works are of that magnitude that it would take, 
a considerable time for them to come from where they 
were at work to this common central room for refresh-, 
ment, and then return to their work. again... I believe. 
that if the operativesswere canvassed they weuld wish. 
to be served as they are now, because water is taken 
' to them, they have no trouble with it, and all the at- 

tention that they require is really rendered to them. I 

think that a suggestion of this kind might be of use, 
that where firms really bond fide intend to carry out 
the Act strictly they ought to put up notices in the 
rooms that no women, or young persons, or child 
shall be allowed to do any manner of work during 
the meal hour with a threat of dismissal in the event, 
of their breaking it; I think that where an employer 
of labour has shown an/intention to carry out the Act 
the onus should be thrown upon the operatives them- 
selves if they are found breaking the Act... It is very 
' hard upon the employer when he has done all he can 
to carryout the Act in its integrity, he should be ex- 
posed to the risk of a penalty just. because one: single 
individual perhaps may be working in the room.,, It 
may be that a female after she has finished her break- 
‘fast, for instance, may think, ‘‘ Here are one ‘or two, 

“ends in my warp, I will just put them. straight 
_ “before the engine staris,”» but that is nothing that; 
is any benefit to the manufacturer, and it is. really 
against his express wish and instructions. 

(Mr. Ashworth.) 1 would put it more strongly than 
Mr. Heap has put it. I would suggest. that it.should 
- extend to all the enforcements of the Factory Acts, 
that when an employer of labour is brought before the: 
magistrates fora breach of the Factory Act, if the 
authorities are satisfied by evidence on oath. that 
the employer has done all that was reasonable, or all 
- that: any individual could do, to carry out, the Act. of. 
Parliament, in its integrity, if there ave any breaches 
of that Act the parties that should: be proceeded 
against should be the operatives themselves who. in 
defiance of the order of the authorities. had wilfully. 
violated it. It seems to me both un-English and un-: 
constitutional, that: when an employer has done his) 
best to carry out the Act of Parliament, and has 
instructed all under him to do the same, he should. be 
proceeded against when he has satisfied those who 
ought to be satisfied upon the matter that he has done 
so, and that those who have wilfully disobeyed his 
- orders'should go scot free. sf . 

9701. The law is' made to keepin order those who 
would evade it ; it is rather made for the less deserving: 
than for those who desire to act in conformity with 
the statute.» Yesterday I happened to be in a certain: 
establishment, and I saw the employer ‘prevent a 
woman tying up two remaining parcels of a set of 
goods at two minutes after 6, because he said: it was 
impossible to-allow any evasion, and at the same time 
to shut the door upon very frequent evasion ; so that 
if any little thing wanted to be finished: off just when 
the meal hour had’ begun, it might~be carried: on to 
the extent that we have been told of in evidence. to. 
day, in which it was alleged that at certain: mills they 
cribbed, as it was termed, five minutes a day regularly 
from each meal hour ?—{t must be remembered: that 
the operatives have the remedy in their own hands. 
If such practices are indulged'‘in’ extensively they can 
communi¢ate with the ‘inspector, and: that» is quite 
sufficient to-prevent it. 6 | OPE LID 
»' 9702. ‘Then again the Legislature has been parti- 
cular in forbidding the cleaning of the machinery 
during mealhours: “If the workpeople:were allowed 
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to be:about the machines. at, that time would not that 
be. apt :to, goon. ?-—Yes, very, probably. ; but what we. 
hold, is, ‘that if.,the,authorities are, satisfied on any 
special case which is brought.against an employer that 
it has not been, with his connivance, but contrary en- 
tirely,.to all his arrangements, and, instructions, then 
the person wilfully violating, the law is the person to 
be subject to the penalty. 

(Mr..Heap.) \,.should consider that the clean- 
ing of the machinery, during the meal hour is quite 
as, contrary, to, the Act as the engine itself run- 
ning. What I. wanted to lay particular stress upon 
was this, that though there is a prohibitory notice 
placed, in, the; rooms, and the employers themselves 
personally and, through their foremen have done all 
they possibly can to prevent. any kind of work what- 
ever by those- who are under the Act, if in some minor 
case, as Mr. Ashworth has referred to, some adult is 
at work in the. room, the law should not be construed 
too rigidly, and there should not be so severe a strain~ 
ing of the law; but it is the spirit more than the 
strict wording of the Act that I am anxious should be 
carried out. 

9703. Do you. recognise that. when the Act was 
passed Parliament considered that the only way to 
insure the fulfilling of its intentions was; that. the 
people should be cleared out of. the. workrooms. al- 
together ?—I say that that would be a great hardship 
upon the workpeople themselves. As I have put it 
to some’ of our,own workpeople who wish to remain 
in the room,—If there is really a breach of. this Act 
of Parliament, and we are brought before the magis- 
trates and, a conviction. lies, then we shall have no 
alternative but to turn you all out. of the premises, 
and you must agitate yourselves to get this obnoxious 
part of the Act repealed. 

9704. (Mr. Knowles.) Those who professed to re- 


- present the workpeople at the time of the passing of 


the Bill through Parliament said that it was impossible 
to prevent those people working if they were per- 
mitted to be in the mills at all at the meal times, and 
that both master and workpeople undoubtedly would 
abuse it, That was the feeling at the time of the 
passage of the Bill through the House of Commons ; 
and I believe. one or two. gentlemen engaged largely 
in the :cotton trade advocated clearing them out during - 
meal hours ; because if the inspector went, although 
the women were not working, the inspector or anybody 
else. might suspect: that they had’ been, and on the 
other hand the moment they saw him coming they 
could ceasé working if they were permitted to be in 
the room at all. 

(Mr. Ashworth.) They are permitted to be in the 
room now if there is no manufacturing process going 
onin the room. The steam engine is stopped and 
there are certain duties which the men can proceed. with 
with greater convenience than if it is working. For 
instance, they.can go'on cleaning the machinery so as 
to prevent its having to be stopped for cleaning during 
the working hours, which is\a great. saving of time 
and no injury at all to those women, half .a dozen of 
whom may happen to be in the room. There is one 
other point which we view with much‘ more, anxiety 
whichyouhavye had before you, and that is the alteration 
which is going to take place in the minimum age at 
which short timers can: be employed as full timers 
after, I think, January next.. On. that point we are 
unanimous. All the members: of the council of our 
Chamber of Commerce with whom, | have discussed 
this matter are perfectly agreed that it is a- much 
more serious matterin their opinion than even the 
House: of Parliament considered it at the time the 
Act was passed, Without being, precisely. accurate, 
but as nearly as we can arrive at accuracy, from the 


- statistics of the school board of which I was formerly 


the chairman and of which, Mr. Schofield. is'a member, 
we find that in the school board district of Rochdale 
there must be'at least 4,457 short timers as. gathered 
from » the attendances ‘at.school. |, The) attendances, I 
may say in passing, were remarkably near, that amount, 
for. theré were: over 4,000\ attendances, If on -the Ist 
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‘it to some particular school. 
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of January next you eliminate from the labour field, 
so to’speak, all children from 9 to 10 and from 13 to14, 
we are not in a position to say the exact number that 


- you will take away, but we think we are quite within 


the mark in saying that you will take away from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of that number, that is to say, about 
1,000 children who we had a natural right to expect 
would be at the disposal of the employers of labour in 


our district but for that Act, and 1,000 children 


(which is infinitely more important) whom their 


parents had a right to expect would be contributing to’ 


the welfare of the families, will be prevented doing 
SO. 

9705. (Chairman.) Of course it is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of such a point, but I am 
bound to tell you that it is not a matter that is referred 
to this Commission. The Act of 1874 was a parlia- 
mentary settlement, and of course it is competent to 
Parliament to reopen it; but the question referred to 
this Commission is how far those provisions should be 
extended to other trades, and not to inquire into the 
beneficial working of the Act of 1874 ?—But we were 


under the impression that the Commission was ap-” 


pointed with a view to suggest any alterations in 
relation to labour that seemed to you to be desirable 
after you had taken the pains and trouble to investigate 
the matter so thoroughly as you are doing, and that an 
alteration would have to be brought before Parliament 
in a separate form. I have no doubt from what I hear 
and see of the importance of the question that action 
will be taken and must be taken. You may just 
multiply those children as representing each child 
from 60 to 70 adults that would be thrown out of 
labour for the want of children’s assistance. 

9706.’ When school boards are in active operation 
as they are in Rochdale, the operation of the Act as 
regards the age for full timers would hardly go to the 
extent that you have mentioned, as probably a large 


‘proportion of the children at the age of 13 will be 


able to pass the 4th Standard ?—That brings us to 
another point which we might have omitted if you had 
not mentioned it, and perhaps this. comes within your 
province. I refer to the great inconvenience that arises 
from the action taken by certain employers in com- 
pelling the children who are in their mills to attend 
schools which they specify. A child, for some reason 


or other, goes from one mill to another, and then it is , 


sent by those employers who are so arbitrary as to do 
I think the children’s 
parents ought to be allowed to choose the school if it 
is certificated. It is sent to another school and com- 
mences its education again, and is very much thrown 
back ‘by the change. Under a strange teacher and 


under a strange monitor its progress is impeded so- 


that it would retard its passing the 3rd Standard when 
it is 13. 

(Mr. Schofield.) I have the authority of Mr. Wheeler, 
who ‘is the clerk of the Rochdale School Board, that 
they find it very injurious to the children to be changed 
from school to school. It impedes their progress and 
particularly their examination. I will read what he 


says: “ Itis well known and acknowledged by teachers | 


“-and others conversant with the subject in this 
“* horough that now compulsory attendance is secured, 
“ the greatest hindrance to education is frequent 
“ change of school, caused chiefly by change of em- 
“ ployment, many employers of half-timers requiring 
“ attendance at particular schools, instead of leaving 
“ the right of choice to g@he parent. The officers of 
“this board are all ready to verify the above.” I 
think it is a great advantage for those children in 


preparing for their examinations to remain at one 


school ; and if they think fit to change their employ- 
ment they should be allowed to choose their own 
schools. 

9707. Everybody must recognise that it is most im- 
portant im’ carrying on education that a child should. 


not change its school frequently; but it has been. 


stated to the Commission on the other side that the 
employers insisting on children attending a certain 
oumber of schools has tended rather to make their 
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attendance more constant, and that some parents 


change their children about on slight pretences P—I- 


have a good many half-timers myself, and I allow them 
to go to four or five different schools. They go to the 
school which they select, and then we notify the 


attendance at those schools, and we find it satisfactory. 


I may say that in all cases they attend regularly, . 


9708. As 4 rule, do not the children attend thesame _ 


mills for a considerable time ? } 


(Mr. Ashworth.) There is a great deal of changing, — 
especially when any new mills are built; they do not 


remain very long. eg 
9709. I suppose that the common reason for em= 


ployers insisting on certain schools is that it facilitates 
the keeping of the books ?—That is one reason which — 


ts commonly urged, but I am sorry to say there is 
another reason, and that is connected with the wish of 


the employers to support a certain school, and not to — 


have anything to do with other schools. : 

9710. What may be called denominational reasons ? 
—Yes, and that is very injurious. My practice is this, 
at my mills I keep as many books as are necessary to 
comply with the wishes of the parents. It is a very 
trifling inconvenience where you have a clerk to attend 
to it. , 


in a matter of arrangement between the employer and. 
the parent ?—I think Parliament has interfered so very’ 
far, much further than I like it to interfere in these 
matters, especially with factories, that you might go 
so far as to say in any re-arrangement of these matters 
that no employer of labour shall compel a child to 
go to any other school than that which has been 
pointed out by his parent, if that school be a certificated — 
school under the Education Act. . 
9712. But he may make it a condition of his em- 
ployment ?>—I would not give the employer the power to 
do that. 


9711. Do you think that,Parliament could interfere _ 


As you have compelled him to keep a book of _ 


the attendance of his ‘short timers, I would say that he ~ 


should keep such books as may be necessary to record 
their attendance at any school that the parents may 
have selected, provided they are public elementary 
schools. 

9713. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you compel him to 
employ any child that might present himself for em- 
ployment '—He might employ him if he finds that he 
goes to a public elementary school. He could not if he 
did not go to an elementary school. 

9714. If a master finds out that a child will not go 
to aschool that he wishes, he may tell him, may he not, 
that he has no employment for him ?—He can do that, 
and no one can prevent his doing it. 
that he shall not dismiss a child because he will not go 
to some particular school. 

(Mr. Schofield.) What we want is that when a child 
goes to a mill, the parents of that child shall decide 
what school the child shall go to.. 

9715. (Chairman.) The Commission are very sen- 
sible of the considerable point, and we have had a num- 
ber of witnesses upon the same subject. I have been 
only stating the difficulty that occurs to my own mind, 
that is, in. putting any restriction upon any terms that 
an employer may choose to impose ?>—We do not wish to 
do that. We wish that the employer should have full 


liberty to do as he thinks fit, only he shall not force his - 


children to go to any school that he may suggest. 

(Mr, Heap.) This isa point upon which we are not. 
thoroughly agreed. I believe that such is the com- 
petition for labour that there is no factory master that 
would say to a parent, “‘ Unless you send your child to 
“ a certain school I will not employ him.” ‘The plan 
that we adopt with our children is this: we pay for all 
the school fees of all the children at our public elemen- 
tary school, which is.an unsectarian school. The parents 


‘are at liberty to send any of their children to any 


school they think fit providing they pay their own 
school fees. We pay that one school for thesake of 
our own convenience in having all the names as near 
as'we can in one book, but they are not limited to 
half-a-dozen. 

(Mr. Schofield.) It involves additional expense 


My proposal is — 
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upon the parent. We simply keep three or four 
books for the schools in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and allow them to go to which school the parents 
think fit. 

9716. (Mr. Knowles.) If a child changes his em- 
ployment and goes to a considerable distance from 
the school that he has been attending, would you still 
compel him to go to that school >—Undoubtedly not. 

(Mr. Ashworth.) We had been misapprehended if 
we have been understood by the Commission to recom- 
mend any compulsion on either side. I may say that 
this evidence has not been before the council of the 
Chamber of Commerce. We were appointed as per- 
sons having their confidence and being well acquainted 
with the trade of the district, and they left us to give 
our own individual opinions. 

9717. (Lord F. Cavendish.) With respect to rais- 
ing the age at which full time: begins, is your objec- 
tion to the provision itself, or to the short time which 
has been given to prepare for it ?—Our objection is 
to the provision itself, both in the interest of the em- 
ployer and of the employed. 

' 9718. Your objection would be equally strong if 
the provision had been brought in more gradually >— 
Yes. 


9719. We have been told that we may consider - 


that one of the results of last year’s Act has been to 
induce employers to adopt the alternate day system 
for children in lieu of the half-day system ; is that the 
ease in Rochdale ?—In my experience, not at all. I. 
do not know any instance of it. 

(Mr. Schofield.) The plan we adopt is this, we 
change every alternate week, when a child has been 
employed five of the first mornings of the week we 
take an afternoon child for the whole day on Satur- 
day, and he is employed on Saturday till the. mill 
closes at 1 o’clock, and then he commences on Mon- 
day morning at the proper time, 6 o’clock. 
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9720. In Rochdale the provision as to employment 
on Saturdays has not been complained of >—No. 

9721. With respect to the first part of your 
evidence, in which you deprecated an over rigid 
enforcement of the law as to leaving women and 
children during meal hours in the workroom, have 
there been many cases in which the law has been 
over rigidly enforced ? 

(Ur. Ashworth.) There was a case recently where 
the women were dressing themselves, their statement 
was that it was three and a half minutes after the proper 
hour. Another statement by the authority was, that 
it was four or four and a half minutes. I think the 
engine had stopped at the proper time, and it was 
proved in evidence that a large portion of the women 
and young children had left the premises ; 16 cases 
came before the bench, and the bench was perfectly 
satisfied that the engines had stopped at the proper 
time. ‘There was a great doubt about the specific 
aceuracy of the clocks, and the case was dismissed, 
but it was considered arbitrary. And there have 
been cases where the plea was that the engine was 
stopping, but as it had not quite exhausted itself, and 
the wool was passing from one portion of the carding 
engine to the other, it was considered that the manu- 
facturing process was going on. I was ‘of opinion 
that the manufacturing process was ceasing. 

9722. But there have not been many instances in 
which prosecutions have arisen from leaving the work- 
people during the meal hours in the place of work ?— 
Not many. ‘There may be an exception, perhaps, of 
one or two trivial ones, but the Act has not been 
arbitrarily enforced. 

9723. It is more a fear of what might happen than 
any complaint of what has happened ?—There have 
been cases. ‘This one that I spoke of is a very recent 
one, and it attracted a considerable amount of public 
attention. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


{ 


Mr. Ricuarp OLIVER examined. 


9724. (Chairman.) Are you a draper in Man- 
chester ?>—Yes, a draper and silk mercer. 

9725. What is your opinion as to the season trade 
modifications at present allowed in your business ?— 
That they are not necessary. 

9726. With regard to the power occasionally to 
work for 14 hours, is that necessary to your business ? 
—We do not consider it so, but we consider it a great 
hardship that others should be allowed to adopt the 
modification when we do not apply for it ourselves. 

9727. Do you disapprove of it >— Yes. 

9728. It has been recommended to the Commission 

- by persons in your trade, and also by other employers 
of labour, such as milliners and dressmakers, that 
their trade is subject to such pressure at certain sea- 
sons, that it is absolutely necessary that they should 
be able to work their people for long hours. Is that 
your opinion ?—As far as our own experience goes in 
_ the matter, we consider that the remedy for that is to 

employ an additional number of hands. Had we 
thought it prudent to have applied for the modifica- 


tion, and to have worked 14 hours a day, we should | 


have been obliged to have it for the whole year, work- 
. ing under it continuously. 


9729. From what source can you get extra hands: 


when you want them ; where do you look for them ? 
-—Generally speaking we keep a sufficient number of 
hands for our businéss, although very frequently we 
_ are very much pressed, and have to decline orders, in 
consequence of not being able to.complete them within 
a given time; but we think it better to do that than 
to adopt the modification. 

9730. Yours being a large concern, you can afford to 
have a full supply of hands so as to meet occasional 
demands upon you, but even you have sometimes had 
to refuse orders ?—Yes, quite ‘so. 

_ 9731. Suppose the case of a firm who cannot afford 
to keep more than they can fully employ, you still 
think that there is not much difficulty in getting extra 
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assistance at the busy seasons P—I think every trades- 
man has a pressure at one time or another, but I 
think it is not so great but that he could get over 


_ the difficulty by management. 


9782. Is it the case, as some witnesses have told 
the Commission, that the wholesale businesses have 
their busy time, but that it is not the same as the 
retail businesses, and that hands can be got who are 
commonly employed in the wholesale houses to assist 
you at your busy seasons ?—That: is not our experi- 
ence. There are busy seasons throughout the year 
more or less, that is to say, there are special occasions 
such as mourning orders, and other occasions that 
put on us great pressure, and when those come in, 
we endeavour-as far as possible to put off the less 
urgent part of our business, and to take in hand the 
more urgent part, and if we cannot do that, we think 
it better to decline the order. 

9733. The common cause of over-work is, I suppose, 
that the firm does not like to decline business ?—We 
do not like to decline business, certainly not. 

9734. You stated something to the s&me effect 
to the inspector three years ago, I believe :—Yes, I 
did. , 

9735. I understand that an anonymous statement 
that is given in his report really came from your 
house ?—Quite so. “Weare of opinion that such a 
“ modification, while it is, in a majority of instances, 
“ a hardship on the employed, is not urgently needed 
“« by the employers; and furthermore, we consider 
“ that in our endeavours to curtail the hours of work 
“ of those whom we employ as much as possible, our 
“ hands would rather be strengthened by the repeal 
“ of the modification.” 

9736. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are all the women 
and young persons in your employ under the Act, or 
have you some in the selling department who are out- 
side any Act?—All the women and children who are 
at work (we have very few children) are chiefly under 
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the Act. The persons in the showroom would not be 
considered under the Act, but the majority of those 
that work in the workrooms are. “ 

9737. Do you consider that there is any reason for 
the distinction, that those in the making up depart- 
ment, as I suppose you would call it, should be pro- 
tected by law, and that those in the showroom should 
not be?—I think it is not necessary that they should 
be. Our hours are shorter in the shops than they were. 
The persons employed in the showroom leave off 
work at the same time as the young men do in the 
shop. 

9738. What are the hours in shops: in Manchester 
now ?—QOur shop opens at 7; the working hours com- 
mence at 9, and we close at 7. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


9739. You consequently consider that there is no 
reason for any legislative interference on behalf of 
those employed in shops ?—I think not. 

9740. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you get any work done 


' for you at the people’s own homes? — Sometimes 


when we are much pressed. 

9741. Then they work, do they not, as long as they 
choose ?—That we do not take cognizance of at all, 
we do not know. : 

‘9742. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But you give work to 
take home to those whom you have been employing in 
the daytime ?—No ; to different hands. 

9743. (Mr, Knowles.) If you were to avail your- 
selves of any of the modifications would that prevent 
you giving work out ?—No, it would not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Mrape-Kine recalled and further examined. 


9744. (Chairman.) You have a letter, I understand, 
from a gentleman in the same trade as the last witness? 
—Yes. 

9745. Will you read it to the Commission ?—I 
called on him yesterday, and asked him if he had any 
objection to’appear before the Commission, and I have 
just received this letter from him. He says, “I 
“ regret that owing to my engagements I am unable 
“ to appear before the Commission to-day. But I may 
“ perhaps remark that my own opinion as to the objec- 
“< tionableness in practice of the Extension of Time 
“ Act remains unaltered, and that I quite endorse now 
“ the contents of the letter which I addressed to you 
“ from North Wales some time ago on this subject, 
“ and which I believe you submitted to my manager 
“ this morning for perusal.” 

9746. That is from whom?—From Mr. James 
Lowe. 

9747. Has he large drapery and millinery establish- 
ments ?—Yes, millinery, drapery, and dressmaking 
establishments. i 

9748. The former letter that he refers to is one 
included in your report, and which was published by 
Mr. Baker in his report in the year 1872 ?>—Yes. 

9749. In which he says, “As to the season trade 
“ modification of the Factory and Workshop Act of 
“ 1871 as applied to millinery and dressmaking 
“ establishments in the city of Manchester, I beg to 
“ state that it is my conviction such modification is not 
urgently needed, and moreover, I am of opinion that 


a 
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“* it amounts practically to legalising a state of things 
‘“‘ which directly contravenes the spirit of the Act. 
This discretionary power enables employers in 
“ “busy seasons’ to increase the hours of labour of 
“ employés to an inordinate and hurtful degree, when 
“ under such circumstances an .extra staff of work- 
“ people might be procured in’ almost every instance 
“¢ without serious inconvenience.” 

9750. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you imagine that 
most drapers in Manchester would concur with Mr. 
Oliver and Mr. Lowe ?—There is one other firm whose 
letter is given in that report which does not entirely 
concur With it. ~ 

9751. What do you think would be the general 
opinion of the trade ?—I think the best means of 
forming an opinion is the number of applications 
which have been made for the season trade modifica- 
tions. It bears a very small proportion indeed to 
those engaged in that business. 

9752. (Chairman.)You.say in the same report 
from which you have quoted, “The result of my 
‘“‘ personal observation and inquiries is that there is 
* not on the part of the employers a sufficient neces- 
“ sity for the modification to compensate for the 
‘“* hardship inflicted on a large majority of the persons 
“ employed” ?—I adhere to that still. 

9753. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you imagine that 
the circumstances of those who do apply for the 
modification are different from the circumstances of 
those who do not ?—I have no reason to think so. 


na 
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The witness withdrew. 


JoHN STANNING, 


9754. (Chairman, to Mr. Sykes.) Is there anything 
which you would like to add to your evidence of 
yesterday ?—I may state that there has been a meeting 
of bleachers to-day, and we think that the two trades 
of bleaching and printing are so similar that we ought 
to be put under one Act. We think that we have 
adapted ourselves to our present Act, but we should 
like the modification that we have embodied in an Act. 
We do not wish to apply to the Secretary of State for 
permission to work half-an-hour for “ incomplete pro- 
“ cess,” because the whole of our business is an incom- 
plete process from the time that they commence to put 
the material into the bleaching process to the finish. 

9755. Your conclusion is that the modifications, 
whatever they are, should be embodied in an Act P— 
Yes. 

9756. And not be optional ?—Not be optional, 
certainly. We do not think it right that one firm 
should have the modifications allowed and another not. 
We ought all to be treated alike. 

9757. Would it be sufficient for you that such statu- 
tory modifications should be confined to these, the 
30 minutes allowed when the process is in an incom- 
plete state, and permission to take their meals when 
the process is going on, and allowance for emergencies 
arising from the state of the weather and the nature of 
the process ?—Yes. . 1a 


Esq., Epmunp Howarp Syxes, Esq., Benzamin Davins, Esq., Samuen, Bartow, Esq., 
E. C. Porrrr, Esq., and Roperr Hammonp, Hsq., further examined. 


9758. It has been suggested that in lieu of the other 
modifications it would be better that you should ocea- 
sionally be able to work for a fortnight at a time an 
hour extra, the permission to be renewed if necessary, 
but to be reported to the inspector on each day that 
you have taken advantage of is, but that Iam afraid 
would place you again at the discretion of the inspect- 
ing officer >—Would that be in lieu of any modification 
that we have? We have the modification for breakage 
in the machinery. 

9759. Yes, it would be in lieu of those modifications, 
but retaining the three that I mentioned just now, 
retaining the 30 minutes, the meals, and the emer- 
gencies from the state of the weather in open air 
bleach works? — Our present modifications are re- 
covery of time from the following causes, breakage ot 
machinery, frost and snow, drought, floods, the re- 
covery of time for which is restricted to an hour 
per day and not to exceed 7 o’clock, and the Secre- 
tary of State can allow half-an-hour where our pro- 
cess is in an incomplete state, and can allow male 
young persons of 16 years of age to work occasionally 
15 hours. Those are our present modifications, and 
it is those modifications that we should like embodied 
in an Act. 

9760. I am not putting this to you as any opinion 

f the Commission, because the Commission have not 
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been. able to meet as a whole body, but’ as a suggestion 
that has been made to them, that in lieu of those 
modifications retaining the three, the 30 minutes, the 
meals, and the emergency allowance, you should have 
occasional permission to work an hour a day for 14 
days extra '—That would suit us, giving us the pri- 
vilege of working young persons for 15 hours. 

. (Mr. Hammond.) 1 should oppose that. As a 
calico printer I should not like the modification which 
the Commission propose in lieu of the other ones. 
yea like the present modifications embodied in an 

ict. 

(Mr, Sykes.) We really should like boys of 16 ex- 
cluded from the Act altogether, because the work 
that we find them is not continuous, it is very vari- 
able, and they really do not work 10 hours in the day, 
but they have to be there to remove the cloth from one 
process to another. 

9761. Let me point out the position in which we 
stand. An Act has been passed very lately regulating 
youremployment. You can hardly be said to have had 
much trial of it yet, and there has been I think no 
representation made to the Commissior to shorten 
your hours, excepting by certain workpeople who 
came here professing to represent their brethren, and 
asking to be brought under the Act of 1874; you on 
the other hand ask for a considerable extension of 
your privileges, namely, that these optional modifica- 
tions should be made statutory, and permanent, and 
universal. That being so, I put to you a suggestion 
that has been made by a not unfriendly person, that 
in lieu of those rather largé optional modifications, 
you should have one that would be of more universal 
application? —I will tell you how the modification 
works which allows us to work boys of 16 for 15 hours. 
It is in this way: we have a quantity of cloth which 

has to be bleached in a certain time, and which has to 
be removed through so many different’ processes. It 
is so many hours, we will say, five or six hours in 
' each process. If we retain this modification (that we 
may employ boys for 72 days in the year for so many 
hours in the day), and we arrange it that so many 
boys shalk remove kier fulls of cloth after 6 o'clock, 
we will say, there are three boys to-day, and three 
boys to-morrow, and so forth. We do not want the 
whole of the boys, we only want a few boys each 
evening to come after 6 o’clock to remove a kier full 
of cloth, which takes from an hour and a half to two 
hours, according to the length of the cloth. That 
modification works exceedingly well for us. 

9762. Do you find that you could not dispense 
with it ?—I should not like to dispense with it. It 
is very important to us, because it would increase our 
cost very much if we could not do it. 

9763. In fact those modifications were settled after 
_a great deal of conference with the trade, and you 
would rather stand by them ?—Yes, that is so, 

(Mr, Stanning.) We prefer the status guo with the 
modifications embodied in an Act. 

9764. But that is not the status guo ?>—I mean the 
hours as they are ; we would rather for all to have 
‘further hours, and not for one to apply and get permis- 
sion in one district granted, and another in another 
district and not have it granted. 

9765. That is a recommendation which the Com- 
missioners will bear in mind. 

(Mr. Sykes.) I think whatever conclusion is come 
to we should ask for the half-an-hour to be embodied 
in the Act. = 4 - 

(mM Stanning.) As I understand you have not 
heard that any one has objected to the additional half 
hour for “ incomplete process ;” that is extremely 
important to the trade. We need not offer any argu- 
ment in favour of that. 

9766. The Commission have had no recommendation 
against it. “a ee 

(Mr, Davies.) The nature of this work is so very 
light with regard to those boys of 16, that they are 

quite capable of doing it. 


ments attached to it; they are quite able to do it, and 


It really represents the-- 
work of men, but it has no weight or physical require- ° 
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there really would be no hardship whatever, in the 
case. } 

9767. There has been evidence given that in certain 
processes, for instance, in the drying room, boys 
ought not to be allowed to be employed, do you agree 
with. that ? ; 

(Mr. Stanning.) We are quite willing to give up 
that. i 

(Mr, Davies.) Boys of a certain age we admit 
should not be employed. 

9768. There is another proposal which has been 
made, and that is that in any establishment of those 
different classes which adopts the hours of 1874 as a 
rule apart from the question of modifications it should 
be optional to work in two turns of five hours each ; 
how would that suit you? 

(Mr. Sykes.) I quite understand that we could do 
that now ; that is to say, if we got permission from 
the Secretary of State to vary our meal hours, because 
I have that permission myself. Iam speaking out of 
book, but I think Mr. Baker’s letter says that if I 
give proper hours for meals they can work between 
certain. hours. 

9769. Must you not give a breakfast hour ?—Does 
that clause in the Factory Act allowing a. breakfast 
hour, override the permission ; if it does I am wrong. 

9770.. Nothing would override the breakfast hour. 
The point is this: it has been stated that it would be 
greatly for the interest of the employers if they could 
work in two turns, that is, the workpeople taking their 
breakfast before they begin, and then in consideration 
of that they would not be unwilling to work the hours 
of the Act of 1874, 10 hours a day, as a. rule, instead 
of 104, so that the hours of labour would. come, say, 
between 7 and 6 ?—Yes, but we should like to have 
it optional to work in that way, but not to be obliged 
to work it. 

9771. You should elect to work those hours if you 
pleased, instead of the hours, under ,the present Act, 
just as factories may work from 6 to 6 or from 7 to 7. 

(Mr. Stanning.) It would be a decided advantage, 
certainly, to have the option of either. 

9772. To the workpeople it would give the ad- 
vantage of coming an hour later in the morning, and 
getting away at the same time in the evening, in con- 
sideration of which they might give up the breakfast 
half hour ?—The only difficulty appears to be with the 
workpeople. I am satisfied that if we could induce 
the workpeople to come at 7 and agree to those hours, 
it would be decidedly to their advantage. 

9778. It is said that the workpeople would feel 
the boon of beginning at a later hour and ending at 
the same hour to-be so great that they would. come 
into the arrangement ?—After a time, no doubt, I 
think it might be so. 

(Mr. Sykes.) I quite believe that that.is the case. 
I know that it is done in Scotland, and not only in 
the factories, but in the open air work. I have been 
in Sutherland a good deal. The Sutherland and 
Caithness Railway the whole of the time was worked 
in that.way. The men commenced at 7 and worked 
till 12, and then they had a rest till 1, and they 
worked till 6. The whole of that railway was made 
on that plan through thé Duke of Sutherland’s 
county. 

9774. I may say that it is universally the practice 
in the hardware district ?—I was not aware of that, 
but it confirms my view. 

(Mr. Stanning.) That is a very strong argument in 
favour of it, certainly. 

(Mr. Sykes.) I spoke with Mr. Baxter, the con- 
tractor for the Duke of Sutherland, and he said that 
they got more work out.of the men in that way, and 
I think we should get more work. We lose a great 
deal by the stoppage. I believe that with one break 
in the day we should get more work done in a shorter 
time. 

9775. (Mr. Knowles.) And you believe that the 
workers would make more money ?—Yes, I think so. 

9776. And then there would be the advantage of 
their not going home so frequently, and being liable 
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to get wet ?—I think so. In the bleach works in the 
country it would be a great advantage, I think, ‘The 
people do not understand it, but I think they would 
soon get into it. 

(Mr. Potter.) All this evidence must be taken as 
not affecting any trade but that one. I do not agree 
with Mr. Sykes. 

9777. What would you like to add to your former 
evidence ?—In our former evidence this point was not 
represented at all ; we had not considered the question 
of two shifts. It is simply a reduction of half-an-hour 
in the length of the day with us, and though I do not 
say that possibly we might not adapt ourselves to it, 
yet in the first place I think that in this point the 
next application would be to the Legislature to reduce 
the spell of five hours for half-timers to four and a half 
hours on the very ground that the argumentwas brought 
forward when the last Factory Act was passed, that five 
consecutive hours was too long for any half-timers to 
work without meals. The next application that we 
should have would be for a reduction to nine hours a 
day, because in some trades a four and a half hours spell 
was long enough, and instead of working 10 hours we 
should be reduced to nine. But even independently 
of that, so far as our machines are concerned, we might 
get perhaps more work from them than we do now, 
but in the first place we work adult hands to a con- 
siderable extent ; and secondly, a great many of our 
own people decidedly object to working from 7 till 12 
without a break. They are accustomed to eat at 
8 o’clock, and they are very difficult to change in these 
matters. It would amount to a diminution in the 
power of working half-an-hour a day in our processes, 
where a continuous working five hours would not be 
too much for them. __ 

9778. (Chairman.) The Commission understand 
that you would like the modifications made statutory ? 
—Yes, certainly ; that is our point. We never find 
any difficulty in obtaining power to make use of the 
modifications ourselves. Personally I have no feeling 
in the matter. I only know that there is that varia- 
tion in the working of the Act between one place and 
another, which does not seem quite fair. I do not 
object to the assimilation of the Workshop and Factory 
Acts, but our main argument is this, that putting us 
under the Textile Factories Act is not assimilation at 
all. It is so in words, but we know that owing to the 
difference of our processes, the work being so much 
interrupted and broken, practically a 10 hours Bill for 
them means an eight hours Bill for us. 

9779. Our object is not to make all industries cor- 
respond to the textile industry, but to get as far as 
possible all the labour of the country under a uniform 
law with modifications where there are very excep- 
tional circumstances ?—I quite approve of that. ° 

(Mr. Stanning.) Speaking as a bleacher, we do not 
feel as a body any objection to the age of half-timers 
being raised as has been proposed, nor should we feel 
any objection to the exclusion of boys of a tender age, 
say ander 14, from the drying rooms. There was a 
point which was not perhaps named yesterday, and 
which I am desired to bring before you. At the 
Liverpool Trades Union Association this very ques- 
tion of putting bleach and dye works under the same 
restriction as factories was brought forward. We do 
not think that it is fair to take any body of men as 
fairly representing the wishes of women and chil- 
dren. It is of course for women and children that you 
are to legislate, and not for men, who are able to take 
care of themselves. We do not wish to have a side 
blow struck at us through the women and children for 
the benefit. of the men. I think you will have under- 


‘fault with it at all. 


-tionéd in the evidence given before you. 
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stood from what Mr. Sykes says that we give up toa 
certain extent, so far as we can give up, what Mr. Sykes 
asked for yesterday, the power of pulling up time. I 
think you said that that was a recurrence to what had 
been settled by previous legislation. ‘That we feel we 
should not be able to carry, and therefore, of course, 
we do not wish to ask for it. \ ‘ 

. 9780. I think I said that it was unlikely that you 
could get the liberty of the work restored to you, as 
it had been settled by so recent an Act ?—Exactly so, 
Then, of course, we must ask that to be cancelled from 
our wishes. 

(Mr. Hammond.) As to what has been said about 
two shifts, we havenot seen our fellow printers, and 
therefore we cannot say how they would regard it. 
Mr. Potter said he would not like it; on the contrary, 
I should. I think ‘two relays of five hours each 
would be a very good thing, particularly in winter 
time, when we should both save gas and coal. We 
should get more work in two relays of five hours 
each, but the difficulty would be with the hands. 
This last winter I wished to make an alteration in 
the hours of work to that extent, and I was asked by 
our manager not to do it; it would perhaps disturb 


_ the hands, and they would not like such an arrange- 


ment, for they like to have a break at breakfast time, 
but certainly the break is an injury to us in the print 
trade. . . 

(Mr. Sykes.) I want to make a remark about edu- 
cation. Iam just outside the borough of Stockport, 
and I get half my boys from Stockport and half from 
Cheadle. In Stockport we have a very good school 
board indeed, and I find that the Stockport boys are 
well educated, but the Cheadle boys are not. They 
have been neglected there, having a non-resident 
rector, and one thing and another, and if this clause 
is embodied in the Act that a boy of 13 shall come to 
work as a full-timer on passing a certain standard, I 
have no doubt-we~shall get boys from Stockport, but 
we shall not get Cheadle boys at that age; and I 
think that shows that it is not a fair thing for the 
poor people of Cheadle that their children are not 
better looked after. Where you have a good school 
board you can get boys to work at 13, but where you 


have not you will not get them to work till 14, and — 


the hardship will be upon the poor parents. 

(Mr, Stanning.) A good many, indeed the majority, 
of the bleachers would be willing to accept what the 
Commission propose, and we think that it would be a 
very fair arrangement, but may I ask how an emergency 
would be defined ? 

97&1. It is modification No. 6 of the Act of 1870, 
in the operation of bleaching by the open air process? 
—Then this does not apply to any of the bleachers in 
Lancashire. ~ 

9782. Then in the other modification it was suggested 
that there should be occasionally the addition of an hour 
for a fortnight >—I must say that I think would be a 
very fair arrangement. Individually I should find no 
We should certainly desire to 
have an option in the matter. I wish to name just 
one more thing. Since I was here yesterday I have 


seen Mr. Knowles the manager for Mr. Ainsworth | 
of Halliwell, who has the largest clamping concern — 


in England. Clamping rooms have been specially men- 
I inquired 
whether he employed any boys in the clamping room 
and I was assured that there are no boys employed 
there. I saw Mr. Cross of Bolton also, who is a large 
clamp finisher, and he employs no boys in the clamp- 
ing room, nor are they employed in any clamping room 
in Lancashire; at least I do not know of it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Saturday, 3rd July 1875. 


PRESENT : 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON rn THE Cuarr. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Mr. Know es. 


Lizvtenant-CoLtonet WILKinson and Mr. Rosert SMETHURST examined. 


9783.* (Chairman, to Colonel Wilkinson.) Are you 
chairman of the school board of Stockport ?—Yes, 
and Mr. Smethurst is the clerk to the school board. 

9784. We know that your board have taken very 
great pains for some years with the education of 
Stockport, and we have your report fer 1874; have 
you a later report than that ?—We have the report of 
September 1874; that which you refer to is dated the 
5th of February, I think, and it is a report specially 
upon the half-timers. The one that you have just 


received of September 1874 is the last, yearly report 


of the board; and page 17 of that report is the latest 
information with regard to half-timers. 

9785. I notice first the statement made in your 
report of February 1874 that over 100 children under 
the age of eight were returned as attending school half- 
time, and it appears from the statements which you 
have just put in that there is a very large decrease in that 


number, in fact that they have almost disappeared ?—I 


do not think that 100 in February 1874 was perfectly 
correct. It was a return given by the schoolmasters 
themselves, and they have not been sufficiently par- 
ticular about the age. An. inquiry was made into 
this subject most thoroughly, and there were a number 
of certificates withdrawn, and in the.end there were 
only 13 in that class that we could find. 

9786. From the table in your report of February 
1874 it appeared that there was a very low educational 
standard attained by the half-timers, and that 97 per 
cent. of them had’ not reached Standard IV.; has 
there been any considerable improvement upon that 
return ?—The table numbered 19 which is copied in 
the September report at page 14 will show that. 
That table is as follows :— 


Under! ist | and | 4th | 5th | 6th | Over 
—_ Stan- | Stan- | Stan- | Stan-} Stan-/Stan-| gf, .|Total. 

dard dard. | dard. | dard. | dard. | dard. Rardl 
February 1874 104 860 748 536 56 | 12 1 | 2,524 
October 1874 - 145 824 661 669 146 | 28 0 | 2,856 


By which it will be seen that.in the three upper 
standards the numbers have about. doubled, and they 
have decreased in some of the lower standards. 

9787. As the compulsory attendance of young 
children is brought more fully into operation, no 
doubt the half-timers will show a better result ?— 
Certainly. I was about to state on the question of 


half-timers, that it was supposed in the first instance: 


that the exercise of the compulsory powers by the 
school board would take many children from ‘the 
workshops and the factories, but the result has been 
the contrary. Whereas in September 1872 there 
were 1,928 half-timers in the borough, in October 
1874 there were 2,856, and at the present time I 
should say there would be very jnearly 3,000. The 
reason is that when we compel children to attend 
school that were playing about in the streets the 
parents say, if they are old enough they may as well 


go to a mill half-time and earn something, so that they — 


get driven into the mills out of the streets as well as 
into the schools. 
9788. Do you think that there were many children 


of an age when they could legally be at. work in the 


mills who were idling in the streets >—Yes, the bulk 
of them must be taken from that class, and it is the 


* See Appendix D. (81.) 


high pressure of the school beard to drive them into 
the school under the compulsory clause that has led 
the parents to make them go to the mill half-time. 

9789. I believe the board have fixed a half-time 
age for themselves apart from the factory age, have 
they not?—Yes, we have. In the first instance we 
have fixed it so that if they pass in the 4th Standard 
they can work half-time, and if they pass in the 5th 
Standard they can work full time. 

9750. There is also an age that you have fixed as 
well as a standard, is there not ?—Any child between 
10 and 13. 

9791. Below 10 you do not allow exemption from 
school attendance on account of work ?—Certainly 
not. There are 18 in this list, in Table 18, under eight 
years of age, the children of poor parents, who are 
allowed to assist in the’ houses of their parents by a 
regulation of the board. 


9792. I observed that in your report, and I wished 
to ask upon what principle you regulate the half-time 
attendance where the Factory Acts do not determine 
it ?—Those are not properly cases of the Factories or 
Workshops Act either. They are where the neces- 
sities of the family have sometimes compelled the 
children to be kept at home where the people were poor 
and could not afford assistance, in the case of a sickly 
mother, or a father out of work, or a mother lying in, 
and therefore we have been compelled in some cases to 
allow those children to come half-time. 

9793. The number in February 1874 was 1,207, and 
there were 69 half-timers allowed by the board ?—Yes. 

9794. I wished to ask you at what age you allow a 
child so exempt by the board to count as a half-timer, 
whether age had anything to do with it ?—No, I do 
not think it has. Some of them would be under eight 
years of age. Where they have no child older than 
that the eldest child would be allowed to stay half the 
day at home. There are cases amongst the poor where 
they maintain their own fathers and mothers, where 
the parents work at a mill, and they are obliged in 
case of sickness or the illness or infirmity of the old 
persons sometimes to have a child at home half a day. 

(Mr. Smethurst.). The Stockport School Board 
have not arranged any age; they decide the point 
merely upon the merits of each case. 

9795. I would ask you what age you consider should 
be the lowest age for employment in trades not already 
fixed by the Act of 1874 ?—I should think nine years, 
but I would combine with that a standard of education. 

9796. You would allow a child to commence work 
at 9 provided it passed such an examination as would 
naturally be expected of one of 10 on the same prin- 
ciple as now a child of 13 is allowed to count for 14 ? 
—Yes, I would. I would say Standard'I. for a child 
of nine, because if he continued at school up to 13 at a 
public elementary school the schoolmaster, the school 
board, and the factory inspector would sée to his 


regular attendance at school, and we should get a 


higher standard every year. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) A child at 13 years of age would 
have probably got to’ Standard V., which is. pretty 

ood. 

9797. (To Mr. Smethurst.) What standard do you 
think might fairly be exacted in Stockport from chil- 
dren of nine before they are allowed to commence work ? 
—In Stockport we have some of the. best schools, I 
should think, in Hngland, and I should say Standard I. 

9798. I remember, when I ask you the question 
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that Stockport would be in a favourable position, but 


nevertheless you think that Standard I. would be as 


much as could fairly be exacted ?—I think so. 

' 9799. Anything high would exclude a great many 

children ?—It would. Gian VLE 
9800. Do you consider that passing Standard I. at 

the commencement of labour would enable a half-timer 


to make fair progress, having had that amount, of, . 


grounding ?—Yes, I consider that it would. 


9801. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Of course if he did not . 


change his school ?—Yes, if he did not change his 
school, which is a very important point. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) I think that the educational test 
has been put at the wrong end of the child’s work. . If 
it was placed at the commencement of the ninth year 
they might safely go into the mills then, because they 
would by the school board be attended to up to nine 
years. You would have the parents, you would have the 
master, and you would have everybody connected with 
the children preparing them for work and getting them 
into Standard I., so that they might begin work at 
nine years of age. 

9802. (Chairman.) Of course, with the compulsory 
power exercised by a school board you might expect 
that the school attendance would improve, but still you 
think this would bea stimulus to the parents to ensure 
punctuality ?—It would send them to school earlier. 
They would go to school at five years, or earlier than 
that. 

9803. The school board make them do that, do they 
not?—We do, but they would keep them more regularly 
at school. There are many places where they have no 
school board, and many places where they have no 
compulsory powers. Here you get the compulsory 
powers along with the parents themselves making it 
their interest to send the child to school. I say that 
the test is placed at the wrong end, but when you get 
a child at the age of nine at Standard I. he has got his 
first foot on the ladder, upon which he can manage 
to get up many other steps before he is liberated for 
full time labour. 

9804. (To Mr. Smethurst.) Passing from that 
point, I see that you complain greatly of the bad 
effects of the changes of schools caused by the insist- 
ance by employers upon their attendance at particular 
schools >—We do complain of that greatly. 

9805. It is somewhat remarkable that in Stockport 
this should have the effect of changing the children 
from one school to another so often that the total 
number of changes almost equalled in 13 weeks of 
1874 the number of admissions into the schools ?— 
Yes, that is so. . 

9806. Is it not the case that as a rule in factories, 
children work a considerable time for one employer ? 
—I think the more respectable class of children do, 
but there is a class which is constantly going from one 
to another. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) That class of children are con- 
stantly migrating ; they will go anywhere else for 6d. 
a week more. ; 

9807. Perhaps it may be from a weakness of the 
workshop law, but we have been told that children 
have changed about from one school to another in 
order to defeat the Act. ‘ 

(Mr. Smethurst.) They cannot do that very well 
with us, our organisation is so complete that they are 
sure to be caught. 

9808. Isit simply, do you think, in order to facilitate 
the keeping of the employers’ books, that: they insist 
upon the attendance at particular schools ?—That is 
the reason. 

9809. You do not think that denominational 
reasons have much to do with it >—Not at all. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) Not at all; I speak as an -em- 
ployer as well. I have children working under the 
same conditions. : : 

9810. (To:Mr. Smethurst.) Have you thought how 
far Parliament could interfere to regulate’ such a 
practice ?—The masters put it in this way ; they say, 
“ we make it a condition of your employment.” 

9811. So that although we may notice it, you 
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“all round, and they quite agreed with us as to the 
‘time, and they agreed to assist us all they could ; but 


I fancy that it reverts to the school book difficulty 
_amongst the clerks who have to keep the books, that 


‘form of certificate?--They do very much, in fact I 


recognise that it is hardly a matter in which the 

Legislature could interfere ?—I scarcely think so. 
(Col. Wilkinson.) We have had a communication 

with the masters in Stockport upon this very subject 


desirability of children: staying at their schools all the 


they like fewer school books, so that there is little 
pressure put upon them in that way. 

(Mr. Smethurst.) I wish to draw attention to the 
fact that out of the 2,524 half-timers in our report of 
February 1874, only 903 had made up 150 attendances 
at any particular school that year, so that the schools 
were educating 2,524 half-timers, and they could only 
receive the Government grant for 903. uate 

9812. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
anything could be done by altering the form of the 
certificates which would diminish the trouble to the 
masters of receiving certificates from different schools ? 
—I scarcely think it could so far as the masters are 
concerned. The certificates could be improved so that 
the teachers could have a great, deal less trouble. 

9813. But nothing could be done to diminish the 
clerk’s work in the master’s offices >—I do not think 
it could. ' 

9814. (Chairman.) Do not the schoolmasters com- 
plain of the trouble which is involved in the present 


know from my own personal knowledge in visiting the 
schools, that more than one tenth of the whole week is 
given to filling up those certificates. 

9815. One deputation .of schoolmasters told the 
Commission, that most of Friday was taken up in 
making up the certificates; do you consider that a 
schoolmaster is justified in taking the school hours.on 
Friday to make them up ?=-It is certainly a portion of 


his school work, but it would be a great tax upon the | ~ 
schoolmaster to insist that he should do it after hours. 
9816. Why should he not do if on Saturday ?—It 
increases his labour very considerably. : 
9817.. Does not almost every man make up his ; 


weekly accounts on Saturday in any kind of business ? 
—I think that the teachers consider Saturday as their e 
holiday. : 

(Col. Wilkinson.) As a rule, every schoolmaster 
considers himself free from Friday night till Monday 
morning. 

9818. (To Mr. Smethurst.) But then I asked you 
if it was a fair question, whether you hold that view 
that they were justified in doing this work during 
school hours, and then complaining that they had too | 
much to do ?—I scarcely think that you could expect 
a schoolmaster to give up his private time to that " 
work. ys f 

(Col. Wilkinson.) I think that if a man has worked 
hard in the atmosphere of a school for five days in a 
week, he deserves his holiday on Saturday if he is: to 
keep his mind in a sufficiently healthy state to do his 
work, for it is very wearying in its character. 4 

9819. Lord Frederick Cavendish asked you whether 
you could think of a simplification of the system of 
certificates by which the employer could be relieved of 
‘some of his trouble, but the schoolmasters have been | 
here to ask us that the employers should relieve them __ 
of all that trouble, and should make out a list of all the 
children employed in the mill, so that they might have 
nothing to do but to fill it-up. 

(Mr. Smethurst.) I should suggest a form where 
the bad attendances and the non-attendances are 
marked, not where the attendances are marked. 

9820. That the list of children furnished to the 
schoolmaster as attending his school from a particular 
mill should be considered as having attended unless 
the schoolmaster reported their non-attendance ?— 

Yes; I would also have it in the form of an ordinary 
school register, where the names were written once a 
week, and carried forward perhaps fora quarter of 
a year, so that it would do away with the re-writing 
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of the names every week, and that is the great. thing 
that the schoolmasters grumble at. 

9821. One employer at Birmingham told us that 
he had adopted a system of furnishing the school- 
master with post cards addressed to himself, and with 
a form upon the card reporting that certain children 
_ had missed attendance on a particular day, so that 
absence was detected on the following morning, and 
he stated that that system had reduced the absences 
almost to nothing >—We have adopted a rather different 
system. We have now a complete register of the 
schools, and the officers of the board visit in every 
case, so that they are taken in two ways; they are 
taken by the proprietor of the mill or the clerk at the 
mill, and they are also taken again by the officers. of 
the board. There was some complaint a short time 
ago by an extensive firm that they had some trouble 
with their half-timers, and they communicated with 
me. I asked them to send down to me weekly those * 
who did not make their full amount of attendances, 
and we specially visited them, and we have reduced 
the absences from somewhere about 30 or 40 down to 
one or two every week 

(Col. Wilkinson.) That is really almost following 
out what I have suggested. ' 

9822. That is accomplished through the energy of 
the school board ?—Yes; anything which has to de- 
pend greatly upon the masters will be neglected ; they 
have their own business to mind. ~ 

9823. Is it your opinion that if the school was not 
so often insisted upon by the employer, the child 
would continue to attend the same school, although 
he changed his place of employment ?—I think so. It 
is a disadvantage changing schools, in more ways than 
one, inasmuch as the system of teaching is very likely 
different, and the books are different. 

9824. (To Mr. Smethurst.) Can you tell the Com- 
mission whether ‘at the last examination any large 
proportion of the half-timers passed the, standards 
applicable to their ages >—The age of seven is the limit 
fixed for entrance, and if a child arrives at seven years 
he is then examined, if he is examined for a grant at 
all, under Standard I.; but at the present time we 

can present for examination children of any age even 
in Standard I. 

9825. Can you tell us what standards your half-time 
children have passed?—'There were 231 children, 
according to our last report, eight years of age and 
under, and there were 145 children in Standard I. 

9826. But did they pass Standard I.?—No, they 
were only working in Standard I. If you turn to 
page 3 of the half-time report of February, you will 
find that out of 2,524 children that were then under 
instruction, there were under Standard I. 104; 860 . 
were under instruction in Standard I., but we cannot 
combine any age with, and we cannot give the results 
for any particular year. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) If their attendance at school is 
strictly enforced, as a rule they will do nearly as well 
as the other children. They are sharper, more active, 
and where the schools lay themselves out for half-time 
scholars, and arrange their instruction, they succeed 
in getting on. The difficulty has been in getting the 
number of attendances to enable them to be presented 
for examination. 

9827. (To Mr. Smethurst.) Although it does not 
give what is the success in passing in Standard I. in 
the report which you have just put into our hands, of 

29th September 1874, which was noticed by Col. Wil- 
kinson, it shows the number of children studying in 
each standard ; that is to say, out of the 2,856, 28 are 
in the 6th Standard, 146 in the 5th Standard, 383 in 
the 4th, 669 in the 8rd, 661 in the 2nd, and 824 in the 
Ist, showing that in the higher standards the children 
have passed the standard next below that in which 
they now are P—Yes, 

9828. So that that substantially answers the ques- 
tion, ouly that that was three-quarters of a year ago, 
so that if your improvement was so great in six months, 

© the probabilities are’ that a similar return atthe pre- 


* 


sent’ time would show a great advance upon, that: in’ 


Stockport ?—I am sure it would. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) This half-time report: was a sort 
of special stock-taking in this department. Hitherto 
they had all been included amongst the other children 
in our reports. We were desirous to pay special atten- 
tion to this question of half-timers, and consequently 
we took this report, and this will be continued periodi- 
cally ; perhaps not every six months in each year, but 
by-and-bye another one will be made, which will com- 
pare with this, and which will show exactly the special 
progress made by the half-timers. We hope to get at 
all the weak points in the system by that means, I 
may state that the difference of the ages of 13 and 14, 
at which the children in different trades may begin 
full time, will be very confusing to the school boards, 
and also in a similar way between 9 and 10 in com- 
mencing in some trades. For the convenience of our 
working of these Acts, both to the school beard in- 
spectors and to everybody, if possible the pericd should 
be uniform in all those Acts and under all those 
trades. 

9829, You are aware that it is the principal object 
of this Commission to endeavour to do that ?—Yes; 
and it certainly would be a great advantage to the 
working of the Acts if they were all uniform, especially 
as far as the school board inspectors themselves go, 
and the masters as well. 

98380. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How would you remedy 
that, by lowering the requirements of the Act of 1874, 
or by raising the requirements in the other Factory 
and Workshops Acts?—In the Factories Act they 
would be under the further conditions of the ages of 
9 and 18, where the factory is satisfying the physical 
conditions of health. I presume that 10 and 14 in the 
last Act had been placed with a view to educational 
qualifications irrespective of physical ones. I contend 
that if they would resume the original periods of 9 to 
13, and impose a standard of education at 9, Standard 
I., and ensure their education before then, the children 
would be far better educated than they will be under 
the present system, only taking the standards at the 
latter end of the course. 

9831. Do you disapprove of the exaction of a 
standard at 13 as a condition of working full time 
then ?—I would put it at the beginning. 

9832. But do you disapprove of its being also put 
as a.condition of passing from half-time to full time 
at 13 ?—I think it is a hardship. Parents may do 
their best to get their children educated ; they may not 
be very bright or they may be careless, but the parent 
is the person who suffers in the first instance from the 
loss of wages if you prevent the child working. I 
think if you were to give a standard in the first instance 
so as to ensure their being sent to school early, by 
being kept at school from 9 to 13, they could pass in 
the 4th Standard, and so acquire a very fair education 
for the working classes. 

9833. But yet you would not put any test upon their 
having attained even the 4th Standard by requiring 
them to pass it at 13 if they are to be employed full 
time ?—No; I do not think I should. 

9834. But poor results would come from school 
attendance over so long a period as six years if a child 
could not attain the 4th Standard at 13 ?—If a child 
could not attain the 4th Standard at 13 I should say 
that it was impossible to teach it, and yot: would be 
punishing the parent for stupidity on the part of the 
boy, because really it is the parent that is punished in 
the first instance, not the child, but the parent who 
loses so much earnings, 

9835. The only punishment proposed is that the 
child should be kept on half-time one year more and at 
school. . 

(Mr. Smethurst.) I think you would not meet with 
a case of that sort if a standard was required before he 
worked at all. 

9836. Then it is no hardship ?—It would not b 
hardship: ; u 

9837. (Lord F:' Cavendish.) Have you ‘had any 
cases where through’ changing \ the’ schools’ years are 
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lost’ in attaining the standards ?—Yes, certainly, in 
changing the school that is the case. 

9838. You state in your report that it usually hap- 
‘pens when a school is changed a year is lost. If there 
were three changes of schools it is probable, is it not, 
that a child who had passed Standard I. would not 
be able at the age of 13 to pass Standard IV.?—I do 
rot think there is quite so much change now as there 
was, and therefore that evil would be lessened. 

9839. (Chairman.) ‘There was one witness who 
disapproved strongly of the age even of 13 as applicable 
toa certain trade, who said that children were kept away 
from legitimate employment, and said it was no use 
making them go to school, for they could not be made 
to learn if they did not choose, and that their employers 
and parents did not approve of it, but if there was the 
fine cf another year put upon them that might alter 
their minds ? 


(Col. Wilkinson.) I have no very strong opinion + 


about the test at the end, but I think that the standard 


test should be at the beginning most decidedly as ensur-— 


ing early attention to education to prepare them for 
labour, and as I said if we could get them on the first 
step of the ladder at nine years of age they have a 
better chance of getting to a later standard at 13, and 
that would do half the work of the school. boards. 

(Mr. Smethurst.) It is a fact that before compulsion 
was applied in Stockport people never thought ot send- 
ing their children to school till they began to work. 

(Col. Wilkinson.) We drenched the lower classes of 
the schools in the first instance in our own place. We 
added more than 3,000, from 5,000 up to 8,000 on the 
book. The increase was eventually 82:6 per cent. in 
the three years, and consequently we deluged the 
lower standards of school, for they were profoundly 
ignorant, and we are watching with great interest the 
process year by year, the standards rising in con- 
sequence. ‘he children now are sent to school, and 
the consequence is that the lower standards will thin 
and the higher ones will fill. 

9840. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you observed any 
tendency since the passing of the Act of 1874 on the 
part of employers to adopt the alternate day system 
instead of the half day. 

(Mr. Smethurst.) We have in some few instances in 
Stockport. 

9841. You consider, [ presume, that the half-day 
system is decidedly better for educational purposes 
than the alternate day ?—I do. 

9842. And that any alteration of the law which 
induced the masters to take the alternate day system 
would be, so far as education is concerned, to be 
regretted ?—In my opinion it would, 


(Col. Wilkinson.) There is one other point that - 


occurs to me as tothe Workshops Act. If I remember 
rightly only 10 hours are required at school, whereas 
under the Factory Act it is 15. I think that is’a 
great omission in the Workshops Act. I may say 
that in Stockport we have made all those who are in 


workshops work according to the Factories Act, and. 


keep time-books in the same way and make 15 hours. 


9848. You consider that your powers under the | 


Education Act override the provisions of the Work- 


_ shops Act ?—I do not know that our powers override 


it, but we have adopted that as the system, and it has 
been concurred in generally by the people; instead of 
being confined to making two hours they make the 
time of the school. 

(Mr. Smethurst.) Whenever any one comes to me 
for information on the Workshops Act, I especially 
ignore the 10 hours, and I say that a half-timer must 
go to schoo! 15 hours. We have only two cases in 
Stockport where they go to school only 10 hours. . 

(Col. Wilkinson.) Vhe effect of all the trades not 
having the same period, but 13 years for some and 14 
years for-others, for going full time, will be very bad 


with us, inasmuch as it will sadly rob one trade to- 


supply another. In some factories they have to go 
full time at 14, aud they can get into others at 13, 
and the chances are that they will make the latter 


_ their favourite employment to the detriment of other 


rs 
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trades. That is a point which ought to be amended 4 
in some way or other. In fact as I said before, the — 
periods of both beginning work half-time and ceasing — 
to work half-time should be, if possible, exactly the — 
same in all those trades. There is not that difference - 
in any character of the work which would make it 4 
injurious to any child to work the same in all, and it 

might just as well be made uniform as not. ‘= 

9844. (Chairman.) You point to a mode of res — 
trograding from the Act of 1874, which means _ 
equalising rather than levelling up ?—I say it ad- 
visedly that the working classes never asked for that 
Act of 1874 themselves, and nobody was more 
astonished than a great. number of the workpeople 
on the lst of January 1875, when they found that there — 
was half an hour a day and so much wages taken off, — 
Most of them had no knowledge of such an Act being 
passed. n ‘= 

9845. Are you now speaking of the employed ?— 
Yes. i” 

9846. Can you tell the Commission whether in © 
Stockport the wages were reduced in proportion to 
the reduction of the working time ?—They were. I ~ 
may say they were reduced with perhaps. few excep- 
tions. ‘There was a mecting of the trade and it was ~ 
done. i : 

9847. Have they been kept reduced, or have they ~ 
been restored ?—Generally speaking, I may say that — 
they have been kept reduced. I speak for myself. ~ 
The piece-work hands of course would be mulet by the © 
less quantity that they could do. 

9848. Only that some piece-workers have told us — 
that they have been able to do as much in the short ~ 
time as in the long ?—Then they were not doing their 
proper amount of work before. ; g 

9849. But in the case of the day workers do you ~ 
say that they have actually lost wages proportionately ? 
—As a rule they have. . 

9850. Could you 4ell~us what per-centage it would 
on the average” amount to?—About 5 per cent. — 
The last reduction of the hours of labour was one 
certainly not called for by the generality of them, and » 
my own impression is that it has not been advantageous 
to them. I do not believe as a rule, and ‘have spoken 
to a great many in my trade, that they have got in the 
proper proportion of work for. the time worked, that 
is to say, that the production has been reduced in 
most instances more than he period of time that 
it has been stopped. a 

9851. (Lord F. Cavendish.) It so happened that 
the time of coming into force of the Act of 1874, was 
coincident with an indifferent state of trade, did it — 
not ?—But that does not make any differénce as to 
getting the work done at the mills. . 

9852. Did not some of the masters not much regret 
the diminished production ?—I have never heard of 
anybody but what regrets the diminished production ‘ 
because it costs the master more. If the profits are 
small it is his interest to get the most he can during 
the time that the mill is at work. According to my 
experience the masters go for the largest amount of 
work that can be got out of the premises, whether the 
trade is good or bad. 

9853. Sometimes one hears of going upon short 
time ?—Then that is a neccessity that they cannot get 
over, when they have made as much as they can, / 
they cannot make any more, and cannot hold any) 
more, they must stop, or work less time. af 

9854. (Chatrman.) I suppose you could hardly 
state it as a general proposition that the workpeople 
were not in favour of the reduction of the hours, 
because we have had witnesses here who dropped such 
phrases as this: one of them said, “I can tell you 
** when the hands turned out at half-past 5 for the 
“ first time there was a very loud cheer ” ?—I should | 
say that that was a little imagination. I witnessed 
my own workpeople go out, and they did not know 
what to do with themselves ; they seemed to be quite 
at a loss; they were turned out half an hour sooner, 
and many did not expect it or did not know of it. 

9855, (Mr, ,Knowles.) If there were two or three 
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agitating and tried to get up a cheer they would have 
no difficulty you think ?—No, they would cheer with- 
out knowing what it is about. I assure you that the 
working classes, from my experience of them in my 
own premises and in other mills, did not need it. The 
hours were not too long, and I believe that the extra 
time that is given them has not been applied in the 
way that the philanthropists thought it would be, or 
wished it would be, in fact, they have shown that 
they themselves prefer coming to work at 6 in the 
morning. One of the great things of the Act was 
by women and children would not be hurrying along 
the streets at the very early hour in the morning, 
whereas the workpeople themselves positively insist, 
in some places, on beginning at 6 o’clock. 
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9856. Do you think that they would become any 
better workmen by commencing at 9 instead of 10 
years of age ?—Certainly, they learn. their business 
sooner, and commencing full time at 13 they would 
get into the habit of working earlier. The longer you 
delay the commencement of full time with them I 
think the more liable they are to fall into bad habits. 
At 14a lad now smokes and drinks and goes to the 
theatre, and extracts ls. 6d. or 2s. a week out of his 
wages for pocket money to enable him to do those 
things. 

9857. It gives him more opportunity of doing so 
if he is a half-timer between 13 and 14?—Yes, he has 
more time to do it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Ferrous Frereuson, Esq., M.D., examined. 


9858. (Chairman.) You are the certifying surgeon 
at Bolton, are you not ?—Yes. 

9859. How long have you been certifying surgeon ? 
—1A4 years. 
- 9860. I believe that you wish to inform the Com- 
mission as to the precautions which are necessary to 
ensure the proper development of children for labour ? 
—The result of my observation of the population of 
Bolton did not begin with my being appointed a 
certifying surgeon. I have resided in Bolton the 
whole of my lifetime, and I have taken for the last 40 
years, at least, a deep interest in everything relating 
to the educational and physical well being of the 
population. I was brought into immediate relation 
with the working of the Factory Act only on being 
appointed certifying surgeon 14 years ago, and the 


result of my observations as certifying surgeon is that - 


there is a steady degeneration going on amongst the 
factory population. 

9861. You mean since you first knew them ?—I 
believe that it has been going on for a good many 
years, but it has been brought under my own especial 
observation during the last 14 years, 

9862. We have had a great deal of evidence that by 
the gradual development of the Factory laws the 
physical condition of factory children has immensely 
improved; you do not seem to agree with that ?—I 
can only give you the result of close observation and 
of reducing this close observation to actual statistics. 
For the first few years after my appointment I passed 
all children that proved themselves to be 13 years of 
age and healthy. Struck by the large number of 
children that, in my judgment, were physically unfit 
for working full time, I named it to Mr. Jones, who 
was then inspector of the Bolton district, and he told 
me that I had power under the clause that where 
children had not the ordinary strength and appearance 
of 13, to reject all such cases, and after that I per- 
sistently refused all children that. were not, in my 
judgment, physically fit to work full time. I kept an 
accurate account of the physical development of 
children. I ascertained the weight of all that I re- 
jected, and I took at the same time the exact weight 
of all the children of 13, or within a month of 13, 
who passed unchallenged, and the result of my obser- 
vation is that the number of children physically unfit 
goes on increasing year by year. 

9863. Did you reject children on the ground of 
their insufficient weight or otherwise, where they pro< 
duced a certificate of birth ?—I was informed that the 

children were to have the ordinary strength and ap- 
pearance of at least 13 years of age. I judged of that 
by the height of the child, by its physical development, 
its arms and legs especially. In the first instance [ 
only used weight as a means of trying to:ascertain the 
difference on physical development of difference of 
food. 

9864. Where there is a birth certificate that is no 
part of your duty, is it ?—-I was only so informed at 
the latter part of last year. During the whole of that 
time my impression was that I was to carry out, the 
language of the factory certificate, that the child was 
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to have the ordinary strength and appearance of a 
young person of at least 13 years of age. 

9865. Perhaps you know now that that was a mis- 
apprehension, and that you are only to judge of the 
age by physical circumstances where you do not have 
positive evidence; that is so, is it not r—That is so. 

9866. Leaving that point, the Commission would 
be glad to hear from you on the general question, what 
results you are able to give of your examinations ?— 
Since that period—it is but a limited period, not 12 
months—but since that period children that have been 
in my judgment physically feeble I have passed with 
their register, either their baptismal register or the 
certificate of the registrar. In those cases, where a 
child has been in my judgment physically feeble, I 
have noted exactly its weight at the time of passing, 
and its physical development generally. When I have 
met with the same child at the end of three months, 
and in many cases at the end of six months, I have 


found that that child has in marly cases not increased. 


in weight a single ounce, and in some cases it has 
actually decreased in weight, showing, in my judg- 
ment, conclusively, that the child’s physical powers 
were being over-taxed ; that is to say, putting a child 
to work that is physically feeble and unfit for working 
full time, stunts its growth, impairs its strength, and 
will probably shorten its life. 

9867. So that you mean to tell the Commission 
that although you were not able to reject him as in- 
capacitated by disease or infirmity, you think. that 
morally you ought to have done’ so ou account of 
physical weakness ?—Yes. 

9868. You spoke just now of statistics which would 
show the degeneracy of the factory population ; have 
you any general results of that sort to put in ?—During 
the years 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 I kept an 
exact account, and taking an average of those five 
years, quite one half of the children that came before 
me were in my judgment physically unfit to work full 
time. 

9869. That would hardly amount to your first state- 
ment that you had prepared statistics which would 
prove the degeneracy of the factory population ?—The 
numbers of those increase from year to year, but I 
have not taken out the proportion, nor the proportion 
of the males as compared with females. 

9870. What precautions do you think are necessary 
to ensure the proper development of children before 
they are employed so hard ?—I regard, to begin with, 
age alone as a test of a child’s physical fitness to work 
full time, to be entirely fallacious. 

9871. That the children should not be allowed to 
work full time, even at 13 or 14, unless, in your judg- 
ment as certifying surgeon, they are physically strong 
enough ?—Just so. 

9872. Is there any other point upon that subject 
which you would wish to bring before the Commis- 
sion ?—My belief is that it is not the factory labour 
that is operating prejudicially ; I believe that the mills 
are more healthy to work in than they were years past. 
They are kept cleaner and freer from dust; and the 
only single point in which it is alleged by the work- 
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people—and of that I have no knowledge whatever— 
' is that the temperature of the mills is kept very high. 
If $0, that will doubtless act. prejudicially upon ‘the 
health of the factory workers, but especially of feeble 
children ; but whether that allegation be well founded 
or not I have no knowledge. 
regard as operating in producing this physical con- 


dition of the factory population is the intemperate . 


habits of the factory workers. Intemperance ‘is not 
confined to them by any means, but I am now speak- 
ing of their offspring. The result. is that by the free 
indulgence i in stimulants, and in many cases excess in 
smoking, they debilitate their own’ constitutions, and 
in that way transmit feeble constitutions to their chil- 
dren. The next point that I regard as producing this 


state of things is, that during the last 80 years they » 


have adopted in bringing up children a totally different 
mode, one that I think is exceedingly vicious. Instead 
of bringing up children, as they used to do, on milk, 
after they are weaned, they bring them up upon tea 
or coffee night and morning, and in too many in- 
stances they bring them up upon tea three times a day. 

98738. In fact, they get very little milk ?—They get 
very little milk. I have made close and extensive 
observations with respect to the use of milk upon fac- 
tory children. I have got in some instances the mas- 
ters, and in others the managers, and in others ‘some 
neighbours whom I could trust, to undertake the task 
to see that those feeble children had milk twice in the 
day. The result has been that they grew from 13 to 
16 four times as fast, as nearly as may be—the exact 
figures are as 4 to 15; that is to say, their growth 
from 13 to 16 upon tea or coffee does not exceed 4 lbs. 
in the year on the average, taking the good and the 
bad’; and‘ taking good and bad in. the same way, it 
amounts to 15 lbs, a year in the case of those’ who 
have milk night andmorning. Another cause amongst 
the mill population is that children from 12 years of 
age to 20, according to the best information that I 
can get (I have inquired minutely, and tried to arrive 
at the truth), is that at least one half of the boys from 
12 years of age to 20 either smoke or chew tobacco, 
or both. However well an adult may be able to bear 
moderate smoking, there is’ no doubt, I think, what- 
ever that this operates most prejudicially upon the 
healthy development of a growing child. 

9874. And those causes which you have mentioned 
in your judgment account for the degeneracy in the 
population >—They do. | 

9875. Can you’ suggest any remedy for this un- 
fortunate state of things which would be within the 
province of Parliament My conviction is, that if 
the standard were kept at 13 and that the child shall 
be also of the ordinary strength and appearance of at 
least 13, and if that were universally known amongst 
the parents, it would: compel parents in their own 
interest to see to the different bringing up of their 
children. 

9876. When you say that you would keep the stan- 
dard to 13 for-textile factories, you are aware that it 
has been raised to 14 unless they can pass a certain 
examination ; but you would superadd to that educa- 
tional ‘standard their physical fitness?—I would. In 
adopting the course named I may state that my col- 
leagues, Dr. Settle and Mr. Garstang, entertained pre- 
cisely the same views. I do not urge those views 
with the view to save the certifying surgeon, for it 
adds very greatly to his labour and very greatly to: his 
responsibility. The question of education I think 
a very important one. Before a child enters on fac- 
tory labour, especially when you come to raise the age 
to 10 years, I think it most important that he should 
undergo then an educational examination. I think it 
is fully as important that it should do it, as that it 

should have to undergo one at. 13. I am not con- 
nected with school boards, but 40 years ago T-took an 
active part in’ the establishment of schools, and for a 
number of years acted as secretary to several schools 
belonging to the Wesleyan community with which I 
am connected. I see Mr. Coles is here, and I: ‘may 
state that 2 understood from Mr, Cameron, who pre- 
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The first cause that I 
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ceded Mr. Cramp, aad from Mr. Cramp and also from 
Mr. Coles, that the result of carrying out what we 
believe {to be the law in Bolton was that the children 
in the mills in Bolton were of a very different class’ 
from what they were in the surrounding parts, or in 
any of the surrounding towns; that is the impression 
that their statements left upon my mind. : 
9877. In what respect were they different ?—That 
they were better, a larger and a more healthy class of 
children, ‘With respect to the registers, since I have 
come into the room Mr, Coles has named to me that 
some remark has been made. I do not know whether 
it was intended to apply to me personally or to one 
of the other certifying surgeons, but where a child 
is physically feeble, although J am satisfied that it is 


18; Luniformly require, in order that, as I understand 


the law, I may sign the certificate, apart from its 
having, the ordinary strength and appearance of 13, 
that its register or baptismal. certificate should be 
produced.’ 

9878. It has been stated to the Commission that 
many certifying surgeons requiré them ?—In some 
cases where the child is apparently below the age that” 
is on the register, I. have asked the parent to come 
down with the child and the register, in order that I” 
might make inquiry ; and I live known instances on — 
inquiry where they produced for a younger child the 
register of an older child of the same name who has 
been lying quietly in the churchyard, and they oc¢ca- 
sionally present a register to me which I can make 
nothing of. One was presented to me this week that: 
had no name upon it ; it was presented for : a boy, but 
there was no name given to the boy. 

9879. That would show that the certificates had 
been procured or fabricated in very irregular ways; 


‘but Mr. Baker has suggested that they should be fur- 


nished in a particular form ‘and entered in a little book, 
which would prevent their being altered or fabricated 2 
—But they have. got this from the registrar without 
any name upon it, 

9880. These are irregularities, but it would be easy 
to devise a system by which they should come in a 
more regular way ?—I merely mention this. The 
workpeople complain that they should be put to in- 
convenience because there happens to be an error in the 
registrar’s copies, and they are very indignant, and 
they think that the remedy rests with me, but where 
the register is imperfect I have no power to alter it; 
if a wrong name be upon the register I do not see 
how I ean take the certificate as “really, belonging to 
John or James or Thomas. 

9881. You mean that possibly some complaints 
have been made by the workpeople of rejections by 
you of certificates, where, in fact, they were unreliable 
as to that, is that so?—I do not know whether it 
applied to me or to one of the other certifying sur- 
geons, but so far as I am concerned, I try to give 
them as little trouble as I can avoid ; but I try at the 
same time to prevent any imposture. A case occurred 
within the last fortnight. In looking at the register I 
found that they were not satisfied with the fioure 1 
which had been put on by the registrar in “ 1863,” 
but that they had substituted and written in a clumsy 
way the figure “2.” I took it across to the registrar 
and found that it was not in the condition in which 
he had parted with it, and I sent it on to the inspector, 
and I thought that then I had done with it. 

_ 9882. (Lord F. Cavendish.) On sanitary grounds, do 
you think there is much advantage in the provision in 
the Act of last year raising the age from 8 to 10? 
—Certainly ; it is not a question for the Commission 
to go into, but I have brought a statement with me 
showing that the results which I had arrived at with 
respect to the population here were altogether in 
accordance with M. De Quétélét’s observations upon 
the population of Brussels. 

* 9883. You would not be satisfied with stopping at 
the age of 9 instead of 10 ?—Certainly not. 

9884. Do you think there is anything peculiar to 
textile factories which makes, it necessary to have a 


higher age for children beginning to work i in a mill, 
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You are, no doubt, aware.that at. present, children, can 
begin to. work at eight i in all factories: save, textiles, ; ac} 
there any) reason, in your opinion, why they should 
begin to work earlier in other factories than. in tex- 
tiles ?—None whatever; and-so far as practicable I 
think that the provisions of the Factory, / Act should 
be extended so as to embrace all other. émployments. 
I think it is a hardship to fathers to say to them ‘that 
their children can be employed in. other branches 
when they want them badly in their own. 

9885. (Mr, Knowles.) How long have you been 
taking a great interest in the condition of. the work- 
people ?—For the last 40 years. For 18 years I may 
state that I was one of the aldermen of the borough of. 
Bolton, and for a good part of that time T was chair- 
man of the sanitary committee, and the question of 
health came prominently and immediately before me. 

9886. From your observation. and from your re- 
marks, do you mean to say that the physical condition 
of the working classes, and of the children in par- 
ticular, is'worse than it was before their labour was 
restricted >—They have deteriorated in physical vigour 
decidedly during the last 14 years that they have 
been under my special observation in connexion with 
the Factory Act. 

9887. Does that arise in consequence of their having 
more gee time for play, or from their different 


491 
habits of living ?—I have already ; stated.the grounds 
upon which I think it depends. I do Rot | believe that 
it depends upon their having more. leisure. ies 

(9888. (Chaarman.) Have you anything more which 
you would like to,add to your evidence ?—No; 1 
thought it a yery important matter that the whole 
thing should be brought out before the Commission in 
carrying out the law in the spirit that I named, and 
in the belief that we were carrying out the law as it 
really was, although we incurred considerably more 
labour, and, of course, a good deal of ill will on the 
part of the work hands, we did it. in the full con- 
fidence that we were doing what the law required at 
our hands. And _ although personally, of course, we 
cannot understand what difference it makes in the 
physical condition of a child between its having to 
undergo, if it does not produce its register, the ordeal 
of the ordinary strength and appearance of at least 13, 
and the production of its register; we do not think 
that it can or does produce any shade of difference in 
its physical condition. ‘The question of health is a very 
delicate question. I could not put my finger upon 
this organ or that, and say that it is diseased, but 
there is a low type which is not health. It is no 
great difficulty to affirm of a child that it is not well, 
aid yet I could not put my finger upon any one of its 
organs and say that it was diseased. 


The witness withdrew. 
C. C. W. Hoare, Esq., examined.* 


9889. ober) You have been sub-inspector 


nearly three years, have you not ?—Yes. 

9890. At present your district is the Salford, 
Pendleton, Farnworth, Bury, and Heywood district? 
—Yes. 

9891. First with regard to school attendance, evi- 
‘dence has been given before the Commission that the 
afternoon school hours under the Education Act do 

not fulfil the law under the Factory Act ; it has’ not 
been the practice, has it, to object to that as their 
aghool attendance if/it'ts'the sual school hours ?—Not 
unless it is less than two and a half hours. In Lanca- 
shire many of the schools do not keep open the full 
three hours in the afternoon. IfI get two and a half 
hours regularly I am contented, although at the same 
time I point out to the schoolmaster that it should 
be under the Factory Act three hours. 

9892. Do you think there isso great a difference 
between the amount of labour required in trades other 
than textiles here as to justify a difference of one year 
in the age of first employment ?—No, I think that the 
same ages should apply to all trades ; but I think that 
nine with Standard I. would meet the requirements 
better than 10 without a standard. 

9893. That would involve, would: it not, a retro- 

grade step upon the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, it would. 
' 9894. Do you hear much of the apprehension of the 
want of juvenile labour if no employment is allowed 
‘under 10?—Yes, the cotton spinners say that the 
children will start in other places at an earlier age, 
and therefore they will not be able to get them at 10, 
at least, not as many as they require. 

9895. You haye suggested a form of school certifi- 
_cate in your, written answers relating to the absence 
rather than to the presence of children at school? 
—Yes, I think such a certificate would tend to greater 
accuracy, because I have known cases.of schoolmasters 
making certificates from memory rather than from the 

| register on account of the large number of figures that 
.they have to put in. * 

9896. They are as likely. in their own interests to 
omit to enter. absences >—No,. certainly not, neither 
would they wilfully do so. At present where absences 
are noted the figures are often substituted by,an alter- 
_ation made by the parent, or. child. 

9897. Does it come under your observation that the 
passing of children by.the different certifying surgeons 
has been irregular >—Not in my Bree district. ,, ne 


the Birmingham district I did find it so for some con- 
siderable time. 

9898. So that one surgeon would pass a child whom 
another would not ?>—Yes, 

9899. Have you found it often the case that surgeons 
require a certificate of age >—Some surgeons do much 
more than others. Some surgeons seem afraid to rely 
upon their own judgment, particularly in passing a 
child in the same mill from half-time to full time. © - 

9900. You say that the substitution of the register 
of birth would, you fear, only lead to its being falsified 
and bartered without any hope of the sub-inspector 
stopping it effectually ?—I do, I think that an elder 
child in;a family would go two or three times.to the 
registrar's office and get a certificate from him, and 
give it to his younger brother, or one child would get 
the certificate of a dead brother, because that is done 
now... At the same time if a check could be kept by 
the registrar on the number of certificates granted to 
any particular lad and each certificate was marked, 
“ this isthe second certificate,” or “third certificate,” 
it might be counteracted. 

9901. By that means and by putting a stamp ora 
mark against a child’s name in his book when a cer- 
tificate had been given, it would be difficult to cheat, 
would it not ?—If he put it in his book we should not 
see it, but if he put it on the certificate itself we should. 
Of course he would have to note it in his book as well. 

990la. He might put a note in his book as well 
as put, it upon the certificate that, this is a duplicate or a 
triplicate:?—Yes.. 

9902, ; (Lord F.. Cavendish.) There might be cases 
of a duplicate being required in the event of a cer- 
tificate. being lost? —Yes, when we found “ duplicate ” 
on it, we should inquire into what had become of the 
original one, and we should then be alive to the fact 
that there were others in circulation. | / 

9903. (Chairman.) You do not think that the 
alternate day system of going to school for children 
as good. as,sending them to school in morning’ and 
afternoon sets?—I do not; I think that in textile 
works, the physical strain on a child working a whole 


day: is,not.recovered by a whole day off the next day ; 


the energy of a child flags towards the afternoon. 
9904: And in. the busy textile work,-the strain of a 
whole day, you. think, is too. long a think so, for 
young children of 10 and 11 years of age. 
9905. Has the alternate day system in your district 
been largely. taken adenine of 2—Very sett ss I 
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think out of 315 or 320 textile works, only seven or 
eight have adopted it ; when I say 315 or 320, I should 
observe that all of those do not employ half-timers. 

9906. Do you see any reason why children should 
not be allowed to attend at the mills on two Saturdays 
running ?—No, I think it would be greatly to their 
advantage that they should ; employers might allow 
on Saturday, one set to remain out till breakfast time, 
as all children are very useful for cleaning; by sending 
them into the streets while their parents are employed 
in the mills, the children only get into more mischief 
than they otherwise would. 

9907. And they could be made good use of in the 
mill, and it would not involve in any case necessarily 
their being worked more than half-time ?—I think 

“not. : 
9908. It would be better, I suppose, if the alternate 
set was at school on the Saturday morning if it was 
not for the sacredness of the half-holiday ?—Yes. 
9909. Do you think that without asking that much 
of the employer, the trouble complained of by the 
schoolmasters could be relieved by lists being furnished 
by the mill-owners to the schoolmasters ?—I think it 
would be greatly to the advantage of all parties. It 
would be slightly more trouble.to the employers, but 
at the same time it would tend to greater accuracy, 
as he would then know that he had put down all the 
children’s names on the books, whereas when it comes 
from the school, one or two who have not attended 


may get omitted by the schoolmaster, no matter how | 


careful he is, without the employer knowing it, or a 
child may have left the mill and the schoolmaster not 
find it out for several weeks, then the child’s name 
appears in the wrong mill book. 

9910. If the schoolmaster derives his information 
from the children, it is liable ta mistake ?—Yes, a 
schoolmaster having to teach 300 half-timers would 
not think to question every child each week whether 
he had changed his employment or not, and perhaps 
some weeks might elapse before he found it out, 
because the child would not go voluntarily and tell 
him, or very few would, and children often do ‘not 
know the names of their employers. 

9911. Are the modifications which are allowed to 
the dressmakers taken frequent advantage of in. your 
district >—-No, but I have not a large number of 
dressmakers in my district, and those I have are of 
a small class. J think the modifications allowed to 
dressmakers might well be reduced to the minimum 
of an hour a day so many days a year, but never 
after 9 o’clock at night. Late hours I think are 
greatly to the disadvantage of people engaged in them. 

9912. Have you had frequent reason to suspect 
milliners working overtime ?—I have suspected them 
and found them working overtime, and one evasion 
which I wish to point out particularly is with regard 
to those houses where they have retail shops and 
where girls are taken from the workroom at 4 on 
Saturday, and are kept serving behind the counter 
until 8, 9, and 10 at night. There is often work 
done in the shop by those girls which it is impossible 
to detect, because the moment you go in it is put 
under the counter. 

9913. Do you think that people’s habits require the 
shops to be kept open so late ?—No, all trades now 
give a half-holiday on Saturday, or very nearly all, 
and I think that the shoppmg might well be done 
earlier if they knew that the shops had to close 
early. , 

9914. If it was universal there would be less desire 
on the part. of any to keep open, I suppose ?—Precisely 
sO. 
9915. It is because some do it that others do it ?— 
Yes, others do it in self-defence. 

9916. Do you find that where the modifications 
have been granted and the employer is bound to report 
his so availing himself of them, that report is regularly 
sent ?—Yes, 1 think so. Those in my district who 
avail themselves of the modifications are principally 
bleach, dye, and print works, and I keep a check 
against them, 
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9917. They report without prepaying their letters, 
do they not ?—They do, but I think it would saye 
trouble if they were furnished with stamped papers or 
post cards to report on. ‘ 

9918. Do you think that the expense of that might 
be charged to the person having the modification ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

9919. Is it a very common thing for you in the 
morning to receive a number of those unstamped re- 
ports ?—Yes, sometimes nearly every day for a month. 

9920, As regards the allowances made to you for 
travelling you are not allowed your expenses, are you, 
within a certain radius of home ?—-Not within 10 
miles, and this is very hard in some districts. In my 
Birmingham district I had no place beyond 10 miles, 
but I had no place so near that I could get home in 
the middle of the day‘and go out again. 

9921. In a district thickly populated you may have 
a great deal of travelling within a small area ?/—Yes, 
I had in North Manchester district many places 
lying between six and eight miles away. In that 
district there is a very small per-centage beyond 10 
miles, 

9922. You are not allowed, are you, to charge a cab 
fare within a mile of your residence ?—A central point 
is assigned in each district from which the cost of 
conveyance has to be calculated, usually about the 
centre of the most populous part of the district, and 
no cab fare must be charged within a mile of that 
point. . 

9923. If you had to walk over it in about a mile 
radius you could not charge for any conveyance ?— 
No. 3 ; 
9924. Do you think that those provisions tend to 
prevent the sub-inspector paying as. many visits as he 
otherwise would do ?—I scarcely think with regard to 
cab fares it does, for I have never had any objection 
to them, but the regulation produces inconvenience. 

9925. I see that you estimate the number of your 
workshops at 1,500; are those workshops in which 
women and children are employed, or merely the 
whole number of establishments that you know of ?— 
Those would be the establishments that were known 
of by my predecessor. I have not had this district 
long enough to state accurately the total number of 
those where only women and children are employed. 

9926. Your predecessor’s estimate was 1,860, but 
yours is 1,500?—I think that he over-estimated 
them. I have only had the district seven months, and 
have been able to visit very few workshops. After 
the Act of 1874 came into operation it was necessary 
for me to, visit all textile factories. 

9927. Have you been able to visit 200 or 800 non- 
textile factories ?—I have visited a large number of 
them, there are about 400 non-textile in my district. 

9928. Then it is impossible for you to say, although 
you have been here a year, whether the law is fairly 
observed in the workshops under you ?—I have been 
here a year, but I have had two districts in that time, 
first one and thena second. I think in my present dis- 
trict I can carry out the law in workshops after I have 
visited them, because there is no actual workshop trade 
with the exception of brick-making, but in Manchester 
itself, of course there are a very large number of work- 
shop trades. 

9929. In the boot and shoe workshops, can you tell 
at all whether the proper hours are worked ?—§o far 
as children and young persons employed in the small 
boot and shoe shops, I think they are as a rule. 

9930. In this district probably, owing to the super- 
abundance of factory labour ?—The workshops do not 
employ juvenile population to any but a small extent, 
and few women are employed in them, of course except- 
ing brick-makers. 

_ 9931. Are there a great number of workshop brick- 
makers P—Yes, there are. 

9932. Haye you much difficulty in enforcing the 
law there ?—Yes, in the outlying districts. In Salford 
the brick-makers’ association saves a great deal of 
trouble, because it fines their members for working 
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any time after 6 o’clock, but it does not fine them for 
employing children full time. 

9933. What number of brickworks have you ?— 
About 50. . 

9934. So that your visits to each of them cannot 
be very frequent ?—No, of course it is during the 
summer that their work is carried on, and I visit about 
twice each brickfield, once when I find they are regu- 
lar, and twice or oftener when I find that they are 


irregular. 


9935. If you go to a brickfield at 5 in the after- 
noon, what means have you of knowing whether a 
child there has worked half-time or full time, or whether 
he began at 5 in the morning or at 7?—You 
have no means of knowing what time he is worked, 
further than by referring to the school to see if he was 
there. 

9936. But he might have been worked before he 
went to school, and after he came back ?—Yes, he 
might, and he might legally so long as it did not 
exceed six and a half hours. 

9937. Do you think that in due time you will be 
able to enforce the Act in the workshops here without 
assistance ?—Yes, provided the Acts are assimilated ; 
under the present Workshop Act it is utterly im- 
possible. 

9938. Do you think that it is easier to enforce it 
here than in Birmingham ?—In my district certainly 
it is, because Birmingham is a town that is composed 
almost entirely of workshops. — 

9939. There you would say that it would be very 
difficult for anyone single-handed to do that ?—Yes, 
very difficult. In large towns like Birmingham and 
Manchester a local sub-inspector immediately under 
the control of the sub-inspector would probably be 
very useful. 

9940. Which would lead to great watchfulness on 
the part of small employers, as they would not know 
when they were to be visited ?—It would. 

9941. Have you anything further that you would 
like to state to the Commission ?—With regard to the 
rope and twine trade, the two Acts side by side are 
very plainly shown in a case which I had a short time 
since. 
time is for the men to work 13 hours a day, less an 
hour and a half for meals. Those men under the 
Workshops Act employ two half-timers, one for the 
morning and one for the afternoon, and this they can 
do without breaking the law ; but in the cause of one or 


_ two who employ over 50 hands, their half-timers can 


only be employed between 6 and 6, moreover the work- 


shop rope and twine works have only to send their ' 


children to school for 10 hours a week, and not that 
unless they have actually been at work. — 

9942. Why should a factory rope work not employ 
two shifts of half-timers ?—It does employ two shifts, 
but it can only get from 6 to 6 out of them, and the 
others work from 6 to 7. 

9948. But they can get very nearly their six and a 


half hours, can they not ?—The morning child gets his 


six and a half hours, but in a workshop rope and 
twine works children: have only to attend 10 hours 
school during the week, made up almost as they like, 
or not at all if they are absent from work one day. 
In a factory workshop a child must go to school every 
day, morning or afternoon, and must be registered and 
certified. a 

9944. This illustrates in one particular trade the 
inequalities that occur in all trades where there are 


- establishments above and below the present line of 


demarcation ?—Yes, but in the rope and twine trade 
they have no modification allowed them at all. 

9945. Do you think that any modification is desir- 
able ?—T1 think that any modification allowed to 
season trades should be allowed to the rope and twine 
makers, as their work is principally done in the 
summer. ‘ 

9946. And liable to interruption by wet, is it not ? 
—Yes, in many of them. 

9947. Is it necessary that rope works should be in 
the open air in some cases ?—I do ‘not think it is 


The usual thing in that trade in the summer 


necessary, but a small rope and twine manufacturer 
cannot afford to put up a long shed. The work 
is done often by one man employing six or seven 
chiidren. 

9948. They would want overtime in the season on 
the ground of making up lost time on account of 
the weather ?—-I think so, in the summer season, be- 
cause many of those who have sheds have no light in 
those sheds ; they can only work there in daylight. 
One other thing which I would point out is this, I 
think that if the hours in the wearing apparel trades 
were reduced to 10 you would drive the work to ba 
taken to the homes of the workpeople, nore go than is 
done at present. 

9949. Still you think that the 10} hours should be 
enforced ?—Yes. 

9950. You think that to reduce it to 10 would lead 
to an infringement of the law ?—Yes, either to reduce 
it to 10 or to take away all their modifications. 

9951. Can you prevent a great deal of that class of 
labour from being taken home and done in private 
houses ?—No, but the greater restrictions you put on 
it the more you compel it to be done. 

9952. Do you think it is the custom here in any 
kind of establishment to give out much work to be 
finished or done in the people’s homes after legal 
hours >—I cannot say. I am not sufficiently conver- 
sant with these workpeople. I have found that to be 
the case in Birmingham, both in the wearing apparel 
trades and in such works as paper bag making. 

9953. In carding buttons, for instance ?—It is done 
very extensively in carding buttons. 

9954. In order to get authority for prosecution you 
apply to the assistant inspector, do you not ?—Yes, 
and he sends it on to the inspector. 

9955. He has to send it on to the inspector, and it 
has to come back through the assistant inspector ?>— 


, Yes. 


9956. How much delay does that generally cause ? 
—As the recommendations for prosecution only go in 
with the weekly report, it often amounts to a fortnight 
before the actual authority comes after the offence has 
been detected, and in that time the memories of young 
Witnesses are apt to fail. 

9957. Although you bave your immediate superior 
close 10 you ?—Yes. 

9958. (Lord F. Cavendish.) From your written 
answers you appear to have been inspector for just 
under three years, and in that time you have had two 
districts ?—I have.. Beginning as junior, I was a 
short time on promotion in the Manchester A. district, 
but for the better enforcement of the Acts I was given 


_ charge of therC. district which had not been worked 


owing to the illness of the sub-inspector. 

9959. What assistance from papers and returns 
belonging to your predecessor did you receive on 
coming into the new district ?—I received two regis- 
ters with a list of the works; the factory register 
I have been able to go through, but the worshops 


‘register I cannot say I have aoue. 


9960. Did that register contain the names of works 
or any memoranda as to their character and the neces- 
sity for keeping an eye upon them, and as to their 
past conduct ?—Yes, it notes the visits that have been 
paid and whether the work there was regular or 
irregular. There was also a weekly visit book, which, 
by referring to the date in the register, would lead 
you to see the remarks made by the previous sub- 
inspector on his visits. 

9961. Was the official correspondence of your pre- 
decessor handed over to you ?—No, but I think that 
was owing to the circumstance of his being ill. 1, on 
leaving my former district, handed: my correspondence 
over in charge to be given to my successor. 

9962. I understood you to say that if the Acts were 
assimilated you would be able to inspect more satis- 
factorily many different workshops?—Yes. At the 
present time they are not required to have any notice 
up in the workshop of the hours that they work: you 
have no means of checking them; if you go in in any 
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dinner hour they say itis not their dinner hour, and 
you do not know whether that, is so or, not. 
1 9968, In some ways your labour would, be .con- 


“siderably increased; you would have to see, for:in- 


stance, that| the registers were. properly kept ?—Yes, 
if they were all required to keep registers. 

9964. If the, Acts were assimilated, they would be, 
would |they not ?—If they, were assimilated in detail 
they would. It does, not take long. to look at:a regis; 
ter; as. it)is, we have always, to examine the school 
certificatess:s ceivay ant YF 

9965. You|:do.not think that your work would be 
materially inereased by ‘any of the requirements of the 


Factory Act being extended to workshops ?—I do not 


when education! has) gained some, progress. |) 

9966. The Commission have been told that. many 

masters, in order to.save trouble, insist upon all their 
children attending the same school; has that. come 
under your, observation ?—Yes, and I think they are 
justified in,so, doiag, as it tends to the children attend- 
ing school more regularly than if the:children were 
left. to select the schools for themselves, or they were 
selected by their parents. I speak from knowing 
many.cireumstances with regard to that. 
- 9967. But where children’ pretty often change their 
employment, their. changing their school must have a 
bad effect upon their education ?—I think if they 
were allowed to change’ their schools as they liked 
they would change more, “I have ‘found it so.’ The 
fact of the,employers requiring them to attend the 
same schools always tends to kéeep'them more regu- 
iar at ‘school than if they were allowed to come and 
go as they like, 1°! '" INSTAL 

9968. '( Chairman.) How' do you ‘account for the 
school boards’ complaining: so bitterly of -that.as they 
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do ?—-Because, the schoolmasters when they have a 
worked a child up to very nearly passing him for _ 


examination, then lose him, on account of his changing 
his mill work, consequently they are very sore on 
that, point. Nien 

9969. As between the losses of children from 
capricious changes on the part of them or their parents 


to.a great extent, and the losses of them by the insis- 


tence of the employers, would not they be more likely 


to complain of the latter ?—I have not had in this — 


district.experience ofthe former. In Birmingham I 
know one works in which they had 13 school books; 


they were, obliged to abandon the plan of giving the — 


children a choice, and reduce them to four because the 
children were constantly changing from one of those 
13. schools to another. 


9970. Do they shift from a desire of change, or do ; 
they get, out of .any regular system. of discipline ?— 
Partly froma, desire, of, change, and partly to. go to 


the school where there is least discipline. Fa 
9971. Do they always change in the hope of finding 
one still more easy ?—I think so, ©... Spr 
9972. (Lord I: Cavendish.) That temptation would 
be diminished when efficient schools are required to be 
attended ?—It would. At the present time in Bir- 
mingham there are schools kept by dames where 
children,.can, get. marked, although they only attend 
for an hour,in aday. I speak of a year ago. . 
_9978,,.You-haye’ recommended that the age of nin 
should be adopted for commencing half-time on passing 
an educational standard; do you think that there is 
no objection on physical grounds to employing chil- 
dren at, the age of nine in textile factories ?—I do not, 


I think that they should go; to work at. 10, or a year © 


sooner if they can pass Standard I. 


I 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Marx ‘Taytor (of Denton), Mr. Wiirtam’ Carrmeton’ (of’ Stockport), Mr. Wii1dm Morcan (of 
Hyde), Mr. J. E. Warp (of Bredbury, Romily, and Gee Cross), Mr. Joun Cuneraam (of Hyde), 
Mr. Witt1am McCanprisx (of Denton); Mr. Grorcr’ Marsu (of Denton), and Mr. Cuarntrs Samuen 


Royxw (of Stockport), examined. 


9974. (Chairman, to Mr. Taylor.) Are you, gentle- 
mena deputation representing the; hat. manufacturers 
in this district p—Yes. ligt o¢ fan 44 
\ (9975. Will you’ just state what point you wish to 
bring before the Commission ?—I represent the manu; 
facturers of Denton, We are. population of about 
20,000' people, and Lsuppose that,not less than 16,000 
to 17,000 of those 20,000 are directly engaged in, and 
dependent*upon the hatting trade. .We have:53.manu- 
facturers‘engaged in that branch of business, , As we 
apprehend that you are desirous of limiting the hours 
of labour of females in particular, that, is the point 
which we wish to direct our observations, to, because 
we'have found for. many years past that itis the only 
weak branch ofthe industry that we have,to deal with; 
in ‘fact, it! is the:weakest. | ick real 

9976. In’ what sense ‘is it the weakest,?—They are 
not in sufficient: numbers. | 
9977. Does that remark 
of women’ and of: young persons and children ?—It is 
women in particular; they are greatly insufficient. It 
is, as I say; the one weak point in the industry. 
‘Another reason is that we find it to be.a season trade, 
and ‘that’ we could not by any possibility stock: any 
female labour. ‘It must be in the present tense, 
9978. In.the first place you at present work, do you 
not, the full 60 hours ?~Yes, | i 
9979. As you say it is a season, trade, there, is.a 


time’ of year at which the demand. is more,brisk than 


at another ?—Yes.” 
9980. Which season is that generally; ?—In jthe dead 
of winter we are ‘slackest ; in the spring trade we get 
a little brisker, and we get a little slackened in mid- 
summer, and then we have the autumn trade, which 
gives us a little impulse again. | vor, botalienta 
9981, Is not your trade: chiefly what, is called, the 
felt hat trade ?—Yes, it is; we may say it is so entirely. 
There is some little silk hatting, but we will take. it 
as the felt hatting trade. :; 


refer both, to. the number | 


9982. For;the purposes of this trade, though per- 
haps,.it may not) be popularly so, called, do you’ use 
large quantities.of skins, such as rabbit skins —There 
is not,one manufacturer that I am acquainted with 
that.does that branch; that, is exclusively the furriers’ 
business... We certainly. use the fur, but we buy it in 
a, state ready. for use, prepared, to our hands by the 
skinners, or the. furriers ;.,it,is. not, done upon our 
premises, . Fin alee 
9983. The separation of the fur from the skin be- 
longs.,to a different trade ?—Completely.. ‘We only 
ask that there should be no diminution of the hours of 
working of those females, for these reasons: their in- 
sufficiency, that the work is not exhausting, they have 
not to follow any machinery, their work. is. simply in 
their own hands, one is not connected with another, and 
they, can do as much or as little as they feel inclined, 
so that one is not dragged along in her, speed beyond 
what she is capable of in order to keep up with some 


_ one jelse. They are independent workers, each one 


doing her own work, and they are not at, all affected 
by machinery. ; oH 


.9984,, They are paid by the piece, are they not ti 
(Yes, they are paid by the piece... have spoken about. 


its being a season trade, but even in the, dullest 
seasons we do not find that there is an abundance of 
this labour, and when the orders are somewhat plentiful 
we.are put to very great inconvenience in consequence 
of the. inadequacy of the hands for this work. As an 
instance, I was. just, looking at our pay. sheets this 
morning, the pay sheets for the month of January and 


forthe month of June just now ended. I see with 


the, same number of hands that there is a difference 


in, the amount.of about 15/, a week, that is to say, in — 


the weekly pay sheets for those identical weeks, it is 
about 15/. less. per. week. than it; is in the weeks of 
June, so that it will fluctuate or has done to that 
extent this year. . ; abuser dpa a ae 
9985. (Lord F., Cavendish.) What proportion of 


+ MOBY 


rants eet that repr esent ?—It would represent, 

about, 80 workers. 

9986. Earning how much ?—In January, te oa 

| sheets were from 541. to 60/., in the month, o June 

they were from 661. to 701., or something like that. / 
9987. (Chairman. ) I think the shortest plan would 


be to say that the trade are fairly satisfied with their 
present hours, and that they do not want them altered, 


is that so?—All that I can say these gentlemen will 
be prepared to support me in. I havea resolution 
here, which I would ask leave to put in, which ex- 
presses all that we wish. It isin these terms: “Ata 
“ meeting held at the Qeeen’s Hotel, Denton, of: the 
“hat manufacturers of the district, the’ following 
“ resolutions were adopted: Ist, that this meeting 
“ does not think it requisite to apply ‘the Factory 
“¢ Amendment Act to hat manufacturing, as it is a 
“ season trade, and we respectfully urge upon Her 
“ Majesty’s Government the necessity of applying to 
“ our industry the Acts already provided for’ such 
“ trades. 2nd, that a deputation, consisting of the fol- 
“ lowing gentlemen, Mr. Cheetham, Mr. Morgan; Mr. 
“<M. Taylor, Mr. W. McCaiidlish, Mr, G. Marsh, and 
“ Jas. Wolfenden, shall be appointed and, empowered 
to confer with the Stockport district to make final 
“ arrangements for appearing before Her Majesty’s 
§ Royal Commissioners, for the purpose of ‘giving 
“ effect to the foregoing resolution on our behalf.” 
Ido not wish to /add anything further by way of 
direct evidence; I put that in and I think it will 
exhaust all: that I can say to you as to that. We 
wish simply to be left alone. We have never had a 


single asking by any of our hands that) they should 


be put upon less hours. 


9988. Will you tell me whether’ you rian ee many’ 


half-timers ?—No; we set our face against them, we 


do not employ them at all; we will not be bothered 


with them. 


9989. Do you employ many young pur Aone eT Not 


a great many. 
9990. Should you think that it was‘a hardship shat 
an examination should be required of boys of 13 
before they are allowed to go to work full time ?— 
_ We know it is a grievance with one and another of us. 


_ A boy fails to pass the doctor at one establishment’ 
and he will go to other works and get employment 
‘we do not find ' 
fault, but the Workshops and Factories Acts should © 


without any scruple or hesitation ; 


be made to work together. 

9991. As to this point should you think it a hard- 
ship that as it is settled for the textile factories, a boy 
of 13 should be obliged to show that he has made 
good use of his schooling by. passing a moderate 


standard. before being allowed to go full time ?—I° 


frequently sit down ‘when the medical man is exa- 
mining the boys, and if they have not some rudiments 


of schooling, I feel ‘sorry that they should be. put 10. 


work. JI would sooner take a boy who’ had got some 


little smattering of reading and a capability to, write: 


_ and cypher; but a boy that is thoroughly ignorant, I 
think, ought to be om at school till he was able)to:do 
a, little... , 


9992. If the sie boards do their duty, by the 
time a boy gets to 13 he ought to be able to read, 


write, and cypher ?—So he ought or else he never will 
lo it. 


to say that the laws apply unequally and unjustly to 
factories as compared with workshops ?—We do find 


that workshops have an advantage over us ; they do 
work hours after we are obliged to close; and the 
hands that do not remain with us can Be, and get 


employment at the workshops. 


9994. The hours being so long Saireeh ae they 


may work, they work very much as they like ?—They. 
work very much as they like, whereas we, must 
observe the law, and shut ‘up our places at the: regular 
appointed hour. ..., 

9995. You would be in favour of the same, lay 
applying to all classes of factories of the same kind ?— 
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‘*not‘the amount of work that required it. 


9993. I understood that you were just now going 


Decidedly, whatever the hours are to be, Tet them all : 


be on an equal footing. 
“9996. Has any other of you gentlemen anything’ to 
add to what has been said by Mr. Taylor ? 


(Mr. Morgan.) I would support Mr. Taylor’s idea 


of this being a season trade. We have felt the great 
want of female labour in our district, that is, in Hyde. ’ 
During the summer season when the ladies felt’ hat 
trade comes in, we have been under the necessity of 
applying for an extension of the hours, and we have’ 
obtained it and been enabled to carry our orders into 
execution more quickly than we otherwise . should 
have done. Being merely a season trade depending’ 
upon the caprice of fashion, those goods would be 
entirely valueless in a fortnight’s time. An alteration 
of the shape would incur, something like a couple of 
hundred pounds loss upon an employer having his 
goods thrown upon his hands if they could not be’ 
executed within a given time. We are under this 
difficulty. We do not depend so very’ much upon 
male juvenile labour, but. there are very few makers 
but what will employ. a large number of females in 
outdoor working as well as indoor working. 

9997. May ask, do you give out much of your 
work to be done in the people’s homes ?—Yes; we 
cannot get female trimmers inside, there is s' very 
large amount of it done outside. And even ‘if you 
attempted to carry any restriction into effect, it would: 
become very much inoperative ; it cannot be followed 
into the ramifications of every, hguse, and: the Act 
would be evaded. 

9998. You must’ exclude probably from the too 


‘rigid, application of any Act what.is called, domestic 


industry ?—Yes, any such Act would fall through, as, 
far as we,are, concerned, because it does not pay us 


‘to run our, machinery for the 23 per cent. of male 


juvenile labour that would be employed upon the 
machines. — ; 

See a § understand that the first thing you wish to. 
point out is that you should not be deprived of the 
modifications which you at present take advantage 
of 7—Yes, that, is all that we ask. , 

10,000. Will you tell us what modification you have 
been allowed ?—During the summer months by appli-, 
cation we can work for three months two hours per 
day longer. | 

10,001. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you usually 
applied for the full amount of additional time allowed 
under that modification P—No ; we never. work. full 
time, taking the gross year through, we have applied 
for it specially when we have been Dee eg by the. 
season trade. 

10,002. How. much in the past year ?—We only 
applied for it last year, and then we applied for two 
hours, 

: 10, 003. For how long ?—For a month we’ asked 
or, 

10,004. Were you granted it ?—Yes, we were 
granted two hours extra for one month. ~~ 
«140,005. Why had you not applied for it in previous 
years —We had not found a necessity for it ; we had 
It is only 
in certain seasons, when there-may be a certain fashion 
running which creates a great, demand, 

... 10,006. (Chairman, to Mr. Ward.) 1s there any- 
thing that, you. would wish to mention to the Com- 
mission ?--]_ may ‘add that this modification is not 
generally known. . As for myself had I known of it 
I should have applied for it on many occasions. And 
another point I wish to mention is this, if you restrict 
the hours of labour, a large proportion of the female 
labour that we have now. indoors Will be sent home, 
The workpeople ‘will take the work home and do it 
in their own houses, thereby evading the law to the 
great disadvantage of the manufacturer. 

10,007... That would be the resnlt of undue restric- 
tion 2 Yes, and a disadvantage to. their, own health 
too, because we provide in our factories well ventilated, 
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well heated, and well lighted rooms, which they cannot 


obtain i in their own, houses.” 
10,008. (Zo Mr. Carington.) — Would ‘you: say 
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“whether just now work is sent home besides the trim- 


ming, of the same kind that you say would be sent 
home if the hours were shortened, in fact, do you send 
home work now ?—A portion of them take it home. 
There is always something taken home, but still there 
are married women who would sooner than go to their 
own homes (and they have domestic duties to attend 
to) stop in the works. They prefer a well lighted room 
and everything for their comfort to going to their own 
homes. 

10,009. What class of work is taken home ?—Trim- 
ming felt and silk hats, putting linings and bands after 
the hat is made. 

10,010, Is there a great deal of that trimming 
ordinarily done inthe factory ?—Yes, there are always 
rooms in the factory for it. 

10,011. Is the trimming done at what is called the 
warehouse or at the ordinary factory ?—In rooms set 
apart for the purpose. 

10,012. Are jthose called finishing rooms ?—No, 
trimming rooms. 

(Mr. Taylor.) The trimming is the putting on the 
ribbon and binding, and lining the inside of the hats. 

(Mr, Carington.\ It is detrimental to the work itself 
if the goods are taken out and taken home to their own 
homes, because they leave them about where there are 
children who play with them and leave them in dirty 
places, and in many instances they are out in the rain, 

(Mr. Ward.) We have to go two or three miles to 
get in a dozen hats. 

10,013. (Lord F.. Cavendish.) Are most of the 
manufactories. under the Factory Act or the. Work- 
shops Act ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) The Factory Act. We say that the 
Workshops Act is inoperative. We should have per- 
haps half of them under the Factory Act. ‘The small 
ones ought to be under the Workshops Act, but we 
do not see that it is put into practice at all. 

10,014, There is no distinction in the machinery 
between the manufactories under the Factory Act and 
the Workshops Act save as to numbers ?—No, not at 
all; those under the Workshops Act are smaller 
manufactories which are supposed not to have the 
requisite number of hands to bring them under the 
Factory Act. 

10,015. Is it your impression that they keep within 
the numbers so as to come under the Workshops Act 
rather than under the Factory Act ? inte 

_ (Mr, Carington.) I think so. 

(Mr. Ward.) For that reason we would suggest 
that the Workshops Act should be assimilated with 
the Factory Act. 

10,016. Are the women employed at all on machine 
labour, or. is it solely on this trimming ? 

(Mr. Ward.) About one-sixth are on machine 
labour ; it varies according to the different establish- 
ments. I think, taking the average, we might say 
perhaps one eighth, but in my establishment the 
number is one sixth. 
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10,017. Are men employed in machine labour ?— 
Yes. 
10,018. In considerable numbers ?—Perhaps about 
the same proportion, but it varies. 
(Mr. Morgan.) It varies in the same proportion. 
10,019. I wish to know what class of labour it is 


that is chiefly employed in machine labour; is it boys, | 


women, or men ?—Men. 


10,020. I understand you to say that it is a season 
trade where extra hours are necessary at certain 


seasons; are short hours the custom at the slack. 


time?—-Yes. 
10,021. How many hours do you work at the slack 


time ?—We can scarcely say ; they are away two or 


three days a week, and parts of days, just as the work 
is there for them to do, 


10,022. I understood you to say that it was the — 


custom, after the women had worked the legal hours, 
for the manufacturers to give them work to take 
home? 
(Mr. Taylor.) They will take it with them. 
10,023. They cannot take it unless it is given ?_ 
(Mr. Morgan.) Supposing you give a woman one 


dozen hats, and she has not finished them in the ordi-* 


nary hours, she takes them ,iome with her and she 
brings them back in the morning. 

10,024. Is that the general custom ?—Yes, that is 
very common. \ 

(Mr. Ward.) I have with me a resolution which 
was passed at a meeting at Gee Cross on the 2nd of 
July. “At a meeting of the under-mentioned hat 
“* manufacturers of Gee Cross held this day, it was 


. resolved, first, that in our opinion the powers of the 


“ Factory Extension Act should» be maintained to 
“ meet the demands of the hatting trade; second, 
‘that the number of hours of actual work do not 
“ amount to 54 hours per week during the year, in- 
“ cluding extension.”That is signed by six gentle- 
men, _..Might I-just say, with regard to the legal hours, 
that that will only apply to females engaged in a 
factory in the trimming. There is a much larger 
number, taking the trade through, that do not work 
inside, and therefore their hours are any hours. 
10,025. (To Mr. Cheetham.) Is there anything you 
would wish to state to the Commission ?—1] am afraid 
that there will be some mis-understanding relative to 
the workpeople taking work home. When we give 
a dozen hats to a female, she may take them home in 
the evening, but it is very likely 8 o’clock the next 
morning when she comes to work, instead of 6. 
10,026. Is there anything else that you would like 
to add ?—-I may just say that there are about 84 
females working for me, and I think only four of 
them work in the machinery. 
(Mr. Ward.) I may say that I took the opinion of 
the females employed in my own establishment, and 


they are very much opposed to any restriction of the ' 


hours of labour. 


The deputation withdrew. 


SamvEt Finipen,.Esq., examined. 


10,027. (Chairman.) You belong to a large firm of 
manufacturers at ‘Todmorden ?—Yes. 

10,028. Is there any point which you wish to bring 
before. the Commission ?—Before the Act of 1874 
came into force, we found that a change was going to 
be made in the working of the short time children on 
Saturday. “I went to Mr. Redgrave, in London, to 
inquire into it, stating that I thought that a mistake 


had been made in it, in not allowing the children to . 


work on two Saturdays consecutively, and I think he 
agreed with me that that was a mistake, and he 
thought probably it was an oversight, but that there 
would be a Commission appointed, he said, as I under- 
stood, to go,into. the Act and make some alterations, 
and he told me that I had better come before the 
Commission when it was appointed, and that is my 
object in coming before you. 
10,029. Has this provision been found to be very 
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inconvenient ?—Decidedly, we believe very much in 


cleanliness as a material point in manufacturing, and 
Saturday we used to devote to a great extent, and 
still do, for the purpose of cleaning our machinery all 
through. We do it on that day, because the work- 
people have all their dirty clothes on that they have 
worked in the whole week, instead of having the cleaning 
going on very gradually all through the week and 
being dirty. We found that that conduced to the 
good of the workpcople and the work too. We are 
now not able to use them on successive Saturdays, as 
they are obliged to play on each alternate Saturday, 
This makes two days holiday together, and there is no 


_ necessity for it that we can see. In the olden time 
we used very often to employ both sets of half-timers 


on the Saturday, for the purpose of’ éxtra cleaning ; 
now of those two sets, one must play two days every 
alternate week, 
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10,030. As I understand vox, you do not wish to 
increase the number of hours of work on the Saturday ? 
—Certainly not. 

10,031. But only that the two sets should come to 
the factory on that day instead of only one ?—Yes, the 
result is, that one half of them are thrown out into the 
streets on each alternate Saturday morning. There is 
no school going on, and they have nothing to do, and 
they would be far better at work I think. 

10,032. By adopting the alternate day system, you 
could have two sets on Saturday, could you not ?—I 

‘do not think that that is a wise thing to do, and I do 
not think it is a good thing for the children to work a 
whole factory day. ; 

10,033. Is it within your knowledge that some 
manufacturers have adopted the alternate day system, 
in order to be able to employ two sets on the Satur- 
day ?>—No,—in my neighbourhood, I do not think it 
has been done. 

10,304. In your mill you think that a matter to be 
regretted ?—Yes, I am sure we should not follow it in 
our neighbourhood, that is quite certain. 

10,035. I may say that your firm have always been 
great supporters of the Factory Acts, have they not? 
-—My father was instrumental in passing the 10 hours 
Act when he was in Parliament in 1847. 

10,036. Is there anything else that you would like 
to add ?—I was here yesterday and to-day, and there 

’ were one or two things which came before the Commis- 
sion which I should like to pass an opinion upon. 
One is with reference to dispensing with the docter’s 
certificate, and taking the registrar’s certificate instead. 
That would do away with the doctor’s veto on the 
employment of incompetent children or those that 
were not physically able. I remember when the Act 
of 1833 was passed, that one of the objections of the 
opponents of the measure was that he might stop 
children of the age proposed to be sanctioned on the 
ground of incompetency. I think it would be a very 
dangerous thing to dispense with that veto. 

10,037. But it has been decided, has it not, that if 
proof is given that a child is of legal age the surgeon 
cannot refuse his certificate on the ground of want of 
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strength ?—I am not aware of that, and if it is so, the 
doctor’s certificate has been dispensed with. 

10,038. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention ?—With regard to working five hour shitts as 
recommended by the doctor at Leek for children, I 
think that would be a great mistake, they are not able 
te work it. The maximum which is now passed by 
the Legislature of four anda half hours is, I think, 
quite enough for any child to work consecutively. 

10,039. When you say that, do you mean it to refer 
to all employments?—I am speaking merely as to 
textile factory work. I know nothing of other 
factory works. 

10,040. In cases of factory labour where there are 
very considerable intervals in which it would be 
possible to obtain refreshment, you would not apply that 
remark ?—Obtaining refreshment during the hours of 
work has practically gone out in the cotton trade, which 
is the only one that I am conversant with. There is 
another point which has been urged, as to allowing 
them to remain in the factory during mea! times. I 
think that it would be a great mistake if that was 
altered, and that is the result of an experience of 40 
years since the first Reform Parliament, when the 12 
hours Act was passed. You cannot stop the cleaning 
which is a part of the work, and [ think it would be 
a great mistake to alter it, and to say that they 
should be allowed to manufacture during meal times, 
because that is what it amounts to if any work is going 
on. There was another suggestion by some one to 
relieve the masters of the responsibility of prosecution 
in case the workmen did anything wrong ; my answer 
to that is that I think it would be a very dangerous 
thing to do, and my experience is that it would be a 
very unwise thing to alter the present law on that point. 

10,041. That is where the workman was himself the 

employer, in a brickfield, for instance >—My remark 
was only intended to apply to textile factories. A 
good many have spoken about the shortening of the 
meal time, and something was said yesterday about the 
detection of it. The only solution of the thing is an old 
one, and that is restricting the moving power which 
makes the detection simple if detection is really wished. 
That is the only one that will now be effectual. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Monday next at 12 o’clock. 
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Tuomas Know tes, Esq. 


Enocu SCHOFIELD and RicHAaRD WILLIAMS examined. 


10,042. (Chairman, to Mr. Schofield.) You 
appear with your colleague, do you not, on behalf of 
the Darwen schoolmasters ?—Yes. 

10,043. Are you an association ?—We are con- 
nected with the Blackburn Association, but for this 
purpose we have formed ourselves into a small associa- 
tion, because the question which we wish to raise 
before you to-day appertains more strictly to Darwen 
than to Blackburn. 

10,044. In Darwen you have, I suppose, a great 
many half-timers attending those schools P—Yes. 

10,045. What is the staple trade ?—Cotton weaving 
is rather the predominant element in the cotton trade 
there. Jn the school of which I am the master there 
are about 350 scholars’ names in the books, and in the 
school of which Mr. Williams is master there are 
perhaps 300, and the national schools have close upon 
the same numbers. 


36769. 


10,046. In your school of 350, how many of them 
are half-timers ?—Fully 200. 

10,047. What is the particular point which you 
desire to call attention to ?—The particular point 
which I wish to draw attention to is this, that many 
millowners. in Darwen have adopted what may be 
called the alternate day system, that is, the half-timers 
work one whole day and attend school one whole day 
alternately. 

10,048. Have they recently taken to that system? 
—Yes, since the new Act came into force. 

10,049. Because you are aware it was competent to 
them under the old Act of 1844 ?—They never did it 
before. I may state that the reason why they have 
adopted that plan is, that a four-loom weaver is re- 
quired to have at least one half-time tenter, as they 
call it, and they assert that the half-timer is of the 
most use to them on the Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
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Saturdays, when they have a pressure of work, and 
consequently they have applied to. the millowners to 
be allowed to have their halftimers on those days. But 
the strong point with the weavers seems to be this, that 
they cannot employ their half-timers on two consecutive 
Saturdays unless they adopt the alternate day system. 
A letter of Mr. Baker’s appearing in the papers 
seemed to throw out the hint that they might adopt 
this plan, and they have done so. On account of the 
half-time children being employed in this manner we 
have not what we should call two sets or shifts, as 
they are usually termed, and therefore we get a great 
predominance of half-timers attending the schools on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays over what we 
have on Tuesdays and Thursdays. i 

10,050. How is that, if the week is fairly shared 
between the two shifts ?—It is not, and that is the 
point which I wish to show, that there are not two 
shifts, that each weaver does without one on the half- 
day when his half-timer is at school. 

10,051. They keep them on the busy days ?—Yes, 
and the point with them is this, that Saturday is their 
cleaning day, and they wish to have the half-timers 
on the Saturday. An hour’s employment perhaps on 
the Saturday would be all that they absolutely require 
from the ha)f-timers. : 

10,052. Apart from the inconvenience of having 
your school full on one day, and half empty on the 
other, do you think that the child would be better if 
you had him the whole day, or if he is half a day at 
work, and only half a day at school ?—My opinion 
is based upon observation, and I conclude that it is far 
better for a child to work five half days, and attend 
school five half days, than to attend alternate whole 
days, and for this reason, we are obliged to draw up 
certain time-tables according to the regulations of the 
Education Department, and we should adhere to 
them. Ifa child attends Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays he only gets every alternate lesson, and 
the same with the half-timer working opposite to 
him ; if he is in the same department, then he attends 
school only on the Tuesdays and Thursdays for the 
next week after he has attended Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays, and the’ consequence is that we 
have some aitending on the half-day system, some on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and ‘some at- 
tending on Tuesdays and Thursdays... We have in 
fact all these conditions to meet, and we find that it 


is utterly impossible to arrange our lessons in such - 


a manner as to meet all these cases. We find that a 
child is absent alternate lessons, and we get into 
the utmost confusion, and we cannot get the chil- 
dren forward as we could if we knew that we 
should have such and such a child present invariably. 
I would just like to say that we have seen the mill- 
owners in some cases individually, and we have re- 
presented these matters to them, and we hoped in 
the interest of the education of the children to induce 
them willingly and of their own accord to com- 
ply with our request in this matter, but they say 
they éannot do so without raising a little opposition 
on the part of their workpeople, but it is not their 
will at all that they should attend in this manner. 
One gentleman specially asserted that he did not 
think it was right that they should avail themselves 
of the opportunity of working a child of tender years 
for a full day, and, so far as he was concerned, he 
would be quite willing to allow them to return to the 
old system of attending half-days, if the hands were 
willing, but he seemed to. have met with some! oppo- 
sition on the part of the hands, who say that they 
might as well be without half-timers as not have 
them upon those days when they require them. 

10,053. Do you think it would be sufficient to in- 
duce them to revert to the old system if that provision 
forbidding the employment of children on two suc- 
cessive Saturdays was repealed ?—Yes, I think that 
would meet the case entirely, and that is just the one 
point which I wish to make rather prominent in this 
case. 


10,054, Of course it would meet your case at once 


if the employment of children on alternate days was 


not allowed to be substituted for employing them half 


days ; but I must tell you that we have had evidence 
that in some trades and some localities that is very 


much more convenient ; for example, where a child. 


lives a long way from school it sometimes happens 
that the time occupied in going backwards and for- 


-wards is a serious inconvenience ; and there are 
certain trades where, really, it would seem that the. 


employment of half-timers is unsuitable. Therefore 
I ask you whether you think that the repeal of that 
section of the Act of 1874, forbidding the employ- 
ment of children on two successive Saturdays, would 
go far to meet the case ?—It would meet the case 
entirely, and it is just for that very purpose that I 
have asked for it; indeed I. believe that it is some 
inconvenience to the weavers themselves. From in- 
formation that. I have received it is stated that if 
they had half-timers assisting them each half day 
they could anticipate their work and have cops, &c. 
brought to them, which would serve, I will suppose, 
for the whole of that day, that is, that they may 
remain at their looms ; whereas they cannot anticipate 
the whole demand of the next full day, and conse- 
quently they have to leave their looms ‘to themselves 
or to be looked over by some friend who'works next 
them, and in that manner they lose time. They would, 
I believe, much prefer that they should employ them 
on every Saturday. 

10,055. Have you been able to pass-many of your 
half-timers in a standard suitable to their age ?—No, 
I could not say as a whole, suitable to their age. 

10,056. Are they able, anything like, to keep pace 
with the whole timers ?—No, You will understand 
the manner in which we are obliged to work a school 
like mine, which is very largely a half-time school, if 
I tell you that we have not more than perhaps three 
or four full timers in the Ist class, and three or four, 
perhaps, in the 2nd. Fhe proportion of day scholars 
exceeds that in the lower classes ; but that is about the 
number, so far as I remember just at present. Weare 
obliged to arrange our work, so, that we really take the 
same work over again in the afternoons as we do in the 
mornings, so that, perhaps, we do not give those 
children the full benefit that we should be able to do 
if we had an entirely full day school. 

10,057. You are obliged to work your school chiefly 
as a half-time school ?— Yes. : 

10,058. (To Mr. Williams.) Have you anything to 
add to what Mr. Schofield has said ?—I do not know 
that there is very much to add to what he has said. 

10,059. Although you express your general’ con- 
currence in what he has said, you can add anything 
which you think proper ?—He has spoken about revo- 
lutionizing the whole school. Iendorse that, and also 
about the disparity in the attendance. Then I tind 
this, too, that our desk-room is much too little for the 
school, in consequence of its being overcrowded. We 
have not sufficient room to give the children proper 
writing lessons, and I do not think it is conducive 


‘to the health of children to work the whole day from 


half-past 6 to 6 in the evening, and the cost to the 
committee of the school is considerably enhanced in 
consequence of the large supply of school books, for 
we are obliged to have a double set. LT (hug 

10,060.- That is because your children come all at 
once instead of being properly divided ?—Yes. 

10,061. The school books would go twice as far if 
the children were fairly divided ?—Yes ; beyond that 
Ido not know that I have anything to add to what 
Mr. Schofield has said. 

10,062. What is the size of your school >—We have 
about an average attendance of nearly 200, that is ex- 
clusive of the infants. I am speaking, of ‘course, 
excluding the infants in this case, because they are 
under age. nt 

10,068. Are both your schools British schools ?>— 
Mine is a British school ; my friend’s is a Congrega- 
tional school./ 

10,064. (To Mr. Schofield.) Have you’ a school 
board in Darwen ?—No. 
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10,065. Do you think that without compulsion the 
children are attending school fairly ?—No ; we find, 


.at least I find, speaking personally, that we have con- 


siderable: difficulty in obtaining the children before 
their working age ; but after beginning to work at a 
mill they attend very well. Before that time they 
often come into school in a very backward state indeed, 
and it would be a good thing if we could have some 
sort of compulsion applied to those children. 

10,066. It is most’ important, ‘is it not, that they 
should be grounded before’ they come’ on as halt- 
timers ?—Yes. 

10,067. But at present, as I understand you, a great 
many come to school for the first time as half-timers ? 
—Yesvriin 

10,068. (To Mr. Williams.) Is that your experi- 
ence also'?—Yes ; and we find also that the attendance 
of the children who do come is most intermittent, that 


-is to say, before they are half-timers. 


° 10,069. Do you find that the returns which you 
have to furnish to the millowners have increased ?— 
Yes, in consequence of there being a want of uni- 
formity in the attendance of children it takes con- 
siderably longer than it did before. 

10,070. Do you make up your books on Friday or 
Saturday ?—I make them up on the Friday. 

10,071. According to this system it is a waste of 
the Friday, is it not ?—Yes. 

‘ (Mr, Schofield:) I have prepared what I think 
would be an improved form of school certificate (hand- 
ing in the same). That is what I think would meet 
the case for a fuil month’s attendance under the Act, 


and this is the manner in which it was filled up before. 


AsI have stated, I have more than 200 half-timers 
in my school, and I have no less than 25 time books 
to make up, making an average of eight names on 
each time book. » We have all those names to re-write 


‘on Friday, and all the hours during which they have 


attended, and that would take me, if I did it myself, the 
whole of the day. 

10,072. But you give your children this to do?— 
Yes ; I have generally employed a boy in the first 
class to write out the names in the time books. Then 
I give the pupil-teachers or the assistant master the 
books to fill in the hours. 

10,073. That is'a very good lesson for him of itself, 
is it not ?—It would not pass the standard work so 
well as it would if it were the proper work. | I have 
put the form in two ways, and I think it will be well 
to have that form. or something similar printed on the 
back of the time book, and have the columns ruled in 
some such manner as is indicated on the other page. I 
think that would show the presence or the absence in 
every case that could arise. 

10,074. What would you think of rather a different 
system, that the millowner should furnish to the 
schoolmaster of each school attended by his children 
a listiof the children in his mill that are supposed to 
be attending that particular school, and then that the 


‘schoolmaster should furnish to the millowner in his 


weekly book only the names of those children that did 
not attend, and that they should be presumed to attend 
unless they were reported as not ‘attending ?—That 
would do. — ‘ 
10,075. And that would seem the simplest mode of 

doing it >—Yes. 

(Mr. Williams.) Tt oceurs to me that it would be 
awkward in that case if a cltild should have left. 

10,076. ‘The schoolmaster would at once report that 
the boy had left, so that his-name would be at once 
Oca from the list ?—I think that would do very 
PRLS Nath bs 
10,077. Further, a millowner told us that for his 
Own convenience he had furnished his schoolmasters 
with post-cards filled up with a form informing him 
of the absence of the children under-named, so that the 
only thing the schoolmaster had to do was in the 
evening to'fill up on one of these forms the names of 
the children in his mill who were absent and post the 
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card, so that the absents were detected immediately, 
and he told us that he had reduced the absences in his 
mill to a minimum ?— 


Messrs. 
E. Schofield 
and 


(Mr. Schofield.) No doubt he would, if such was #. Williams. 


the case, because in the old system it required a full 
week to detect them. 

10,078. Do you think the first suggestion that I 
made to you even better than your own ?—I think mine 
has just one advantage, so far as I can see. There is 
a positive attention to the presence of the children in 
the mark which I indicate there obliquely from right 
to left, so that no child ought to get that mark who 
did not respond to the roll call. 

10,079. Is not the motive of the schoolmaster to 
ensure regular attendance so strong that his duty to 
report absences would be sufficient to insure their 
being reported ?—There is no doubt at all that the 
schoolmaster would detect any absents and report it. 
I do not know any reason which should prevent a 
master from reporting the absence of any child. 

10,080. (Lo Mr. Williams.) There are not many 
workshops in Over Darwen, are there ?—A pretty 
fair number. 

10,081. Will you tell the Commissioners whether 
the workshop children attend school very irregularly ? 
—We do not have many half-timers from the work- 
shops, but those that come attend pretty regularly. 

10,082. Do they attend on the factory half-time 
system ?—Generally. 

10,083. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Schofield.) Do they 
often change their employment from one master to 
another in that district ?—Yes, much too frequently. 

10,084. And do they often change their schools at 
the same time ? 

(Mr. Williams.) Yes, they do. It is a common 
occurrence to see children migrate from one school to 
another ; if something could be done to stop that, it 
would be a very good thing. 

10,085. Do you think that the frequent changes of 
school conduces to their getting on in their education ? 
—I do not think it does, because in many cases if 
they change the school, very likely they have not got 
any attendances at the other school to qualify them to 
be examined, so that they lose both, and no examina- 
tion has taken place of that particular child in question. 

10,086. Is it not possible that the fresh schoolmaster 
may not follow the course of education that has been 
given at the previous school ?—Yes, that would be so. 
In some cases a boy may have attended six months in 
one school and six months in another, so that he loses 
the examination for both. As a rule the examinations 
in the town are about the same time. 

10,087. That would be worse for the master, but 
would it not be worse for the boy, everything else 
being equal ?—Just so, because he might be put down 
to a lower standard than he would have been had he 
stopped in the one school. 

10,088. Do the employers make any arrangement 
with the children as to what school they shall go to ? 
—No, our children are allowed to choose their own 
school, that is to say, the parents are usually allowed 
to make a choice of their schools. 

10,089. Do they generally make choice of schools 
of their own religious denomination ?—Yes, I think 
they do; at least, the preponderance of them do. 

10,090. You think the masters do not use any 
coercion or give any preference of employment to any 
children’ subject to their going to some particular 
school ?—I do not know that they do; at least, I 
never heard of any case in our town. 

(Mr. Schofield.) No, imay say that we are remark- 
ably free from anything of the kind ; the employers 
allow the utmost liberty. Indeed, I think that in 
some cases they are allowed too much liberty. I 
should prefer that they would allow in the first in- 
stance a child to select his school, but having selected 
it, he should not be allowed to change it except for 
some substantial reason. However, the employers 
exercise no compulsion at all upon them. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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The Rey. Canon WILDING examined. 


10,091. (Chairman.) I understand that you wish 


Canon Wilding. to State tonthe Commi ssion a hardship which is in- 
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flicted upo you by the action of the employers who 
compel the children in their mills to attend schools 
which the parents would not select ?—Yes. I would 
state that I am rector of the Catholic Church of 
St. Augustine’s, and I have under me two pretty 
large schools, one in Granby Row where the church 
is situated, and the other within five minutes walk, 
which is in York Street off Charles Street. I have 
a pretty large number of children, close upon 800 
being the averagé attendance. I had felt for some 
time the great inconvenience that at a certain age 
many of the scholars were lost to sight, that is to say, 
at about 10 years of age generally speaking, and upon 
inquiry we found that they had become half-timers 
and had ceased to attend our school, and attended other 
schools that were made choice of by their employers. 
I myself, along with other priests who had a similar 
cause in hand, made an attempt to have this remedied, 
in order that we might have the continuous charge of 
our own children, and so I accordingly waited upon 
the principal employers in my neighbourhood, namely, 
Mr. Callender, Mr. Ogden, and Mr. Bellhouse, and 
represented to them the inconvenience that we felt 
from losing our children at a certain age and losing 
all control over them, more particularly with regard 
to their religious instruction. With regard to Mr. Ro- 
mayne Callender, he at once concurred in my opinion, 
and said that it was nothing but quite right that we 
should have the instruction of our own children 
attending our own schools. He conceded the 
point at once, and ever since that he has acted 
honourably up to it. The other two employers 
demurred. We reasoned the matter with them, 
but, however, they did not give in to our reasons. 
They said they thought that the employers were 
justified in selecting their own school, but. that, 
however, they would consider the matter. I waited 
upon them a second time, and then I got a 
decided answer that they adhered to their former 
opinion that they did not consider that they were 
bound to change the course which they had adopted. 
After that some little correspondence passed between 
myself and those employers, but to no effect. I then 
induced some of the parents of the children to go and 
speak to the masters themselves, and to say that they 


wished their children as before to attend our school, * 


and some of the parents in two or vhree instances did 
so, just to try the thing, but it failed; it had no result. 
Lastly, at the wish of the parents, and also at my own 
suggestion partly, some individual children left those 
employers and got employment in other places where 
they could attend their own school during the half- 
time. Since then, I may say, that the parents have 
repeatedly expressed their opinion upon the matter, 
that they consider it a great hardship, and, of course, 
I do the same myself. I consider it a hardship 
upon the children, but they have no remedy; it is 
“‘ Hither go to our school or else you need not come 
“ here to work,’ and the same thing exists at 
present. 

10,092. In the cases that you mentioned, were your 
schools convenient to the places of employment of the 
children ?—Yes, they are close to them ; between our 
two schools there is only a distance of five minutes 
walk, and the mills are only two or three minutes walk 
from their habitations; they are all at hand. 

10,098. And those children probably belong to 
parents who are very incepable of instructing them 
themselves ?—Yes; it would be hopeless to expect the 
parents to instruct them themselves. As a rule 
amongst our religious body poor parents never do 
think of instructing their children, and the only 
chance for those children would be, to get them to 
attend a Sunday school, and make what you could out 
of them there. 

10,094, So that that does deprive them virtually of 
all religious instruction excepting on Sunday ?—Yes ; 
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at the factory we have no means of getting at them, 
and it puts a stop to their religious instruction. The 
children generally become irregular, because-we lose 
the hold that we had of them when they were under 
our control, and then they become altogether more 
rough in their manner, and they are not known to us, 
so we lose our influence over them. We have always 
complained of that; it is a real evil in our schools, 
that is to say, the losing hold of them; I do not 
speak about the half-time system. I have nothing 
to say about that; but losing control over our children 
at a certain age is what we complain of. 

10,095. (Lord Balfour.) Did those manufacturers 
who refused your request give you any reason for 
wishing the children to attend their own schools ?— 
They said they had chosen their own schools, and they 
did not wish to alter. One said that they found it 
would be inconvenient to have two lists, that is, two 
half-time books, and so they wished them all to go to 
one school; but I replied that other factory employers 
did it, and found no inconvenience and no hardship, and 
they never mentioned anything about having two lists, 
having a portion of the half-timers at one school and 
another portion at another. 

10,096. Your hours, I suppose, are pretty much the 
same as at the other schools ?— Precisely the same. 

10,097. Have you thought of any remedy for this 
state of things ? Would you propose that there should 
be an enactment on any law made that the, manufac- 
turers should not compel those children to go to their 
own schools ?—If the manufacturers would all follow 
the good example such as of Mr. Callender there would 
be no need for it, and so far as my information goes 
about Manchester the majority of the manufacturers do 
allow the children to attend their own schools. I am 
pretty certain that that is the fact. J know with 
regard to the Catholic schools at least that the ma- 
jority allow the children to attend their own schools, 
and that there is no difficulty at all about it. 

10,098. Would there be any difficulty in those 
children who are prevented from attending their own 
schools just now in getting employment in manufac- 
tories where they are usually allowed to attend their 
own schools ?—They cannot do that always; there is 
not employment to be found near. In my neighbour- 
hood there are only three large employers, and only 
one out of the three allows the children to go to their 
own schools, and if you shut up two of those works 
from the children it would be a hardship to the parents, 
because they would have to send them a great distance 
off, and even then with only a chance of getting 
employment. 

10,099. (Mr, Knowles.) Do you think that if all 
children were compelled to be educated to a certain 
standard before they commenced work as half-timers 
it would have any better effect in getting them more 
firmly connected with the schools of their own deno- 
mination ?—I think decidedly so. I would keep back 
the half-time system as long as I could. In my neigh- 
bourhood I may say generally that it is the exception 
that any child becomes a half-timer before 10 years of 
age. A sharp child at 10 is advanced pretty much, 
and there is not much injury done to him. They have 
got a good part of their education, and they will not 
get very much more afterwards into their heads, With 
pretty sharp children it would be a decided advantage 
to let them haye the great bulk of their education 
before becoming half-timers, and then anything whicl 
would be required could be easily supplemented. 

10,100. If they were sent after they became half- 
timers to a school not connected with their own 
religion it would not have quite the same effect of 
withdrawing them from their religion, would it ?—At 
10 years of age we do not expect a child to have 
learnt all that it has to learn about religion. With us 
there is a good deal to do after that, and if it were 
brought to a full stop at 10, it would hardly do. 

10,101, I am not supposing that it would be brought 
to a full stop, but it would be less likely to demoralise 
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them than taking them away before they were taught 
anything?—The age of 10 would be too soon, cer- 
_ tainly, and it would make a considerable difference. 


10,102. (Chairman.) You attach great importance 
to children remaining in schools conducted by teachers 
of their own religious persuasion ?—Yes, by their 
own teachers, whether religious or otherwise, some 
of our teachers are religious, and some are secular. 


10,108. It involves virtually, you think, a breach 
of conscience ?—Of course some have to submit to 
the, necessity which many will not do. A few indeed 
continue the children at school longer than they 
would otherwise do in order to avoid this difficulty, 
and that is. not a bad fault because the fault is gene- 
rally that they take them away and make them half- 
timers too soon, but I may say generally that my 
children do not go before 10 as a rule, and some pre- 
fer 11 before they will go as half-timers. 


10,104. (Mr. Knowles.) Is this a grievance which 
has existed a long time ?—Yes, it has been as long as 
I have been in Manchester, I think. As I have said 


The witness 


J. F. CHEETHAM, 


10,106. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of George Cheetham and Sons of Staleybridge, are 
you not?—Yes; I desire to be allowed to say a few 
words in answer to some evidence which was given 
to this Commission on Thursday last by a deputa- 
tion of schoolmasters from the district in which our 
mills are situated, and which really appeared to reflect 
very seriously upon the action taken by certain em- 
ployers, of whom I am one,in laying down special 
conditions with regard to the school attendance of the 
half-timers. 

10,107. I think the evidence amounted to this, that 
certain employers, among whom I think your firm 
was mentioned, by insisting upon the children attend- 
ing certain schools named by them, rendered the 
changes of schools frequent, and went in opposition 
to the inclinations of the parents?—With regard to 
the first statement that it renders changes frequent, 
- I think that our action in restricting the attendance 

of children to a certain school or schools tends to 
ensure uniformity of attendance, because it prevents 
the constant migration of children from school to 
school, which is so much the fashion now amongst the 
children. I may explain the position in which we 
stand. Finding ourselves, 30 years ago, when the 
Factory Act came into force, saddled with the re- 
sponsibility not only of enforcing the attendance of 
the children at school, but also of providing the 
means of instruction, inasmuch-as there were no 
schools then calculated to give the education to the 
half-timers which was required under the Act, we 
took part with other employers in the district in 
establishing a school which has been maintained upon 
purely unsectarian principles, has attained a very high 
pitch of efficiency, and which stands to-day in the 
first rank of the public elementary schools in the 
district; and now at the eleventh hour we are asked 
by the managers and masters of other schools to 
disestablish for their benefit a school which the 
Legislature compelled us to establish. That is the 
simple position of things to-day. Something has been 
said about the grievance in this matter to the 
parents. If that grievance is felt I should think it 
would he felt more amongst the“Roman Catholic 
community than amongst any other community, and 
I can give my own experience as to that. Looking 
back over a period of 12 or 15 years, I have never 
_had but a single application from a parent with regard 
to our conditions of school attendance. It is possible 
that remarks may have been made to persons in 
subordinate authority; but if any strong feeling 
had existed in the matter no doubt it would have 
been represented, as it was in one case, at head- 
quarters, and in that case I ascertained that the appli- 
cation was made at the suggestion of the master. If 
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a good portion of the employers allow their children 
freedom to go to their own schools, and they make 
no difficulty whatever about it. In fact they say 
that it is as easy for the children to go to one school 
as another, so long as regularity is enforced in 
attending the school, and there is a regular system 
for them in the school. 

10,105. Do you think that the force of public 
opinion would be sufficient to operate upon them ?— 
Ido not know I am sure. As I said, I and other 
priests made an effort a few years ago to get the 
matter rectified. They had missions and large schools 
too, and they were more successful ; but:in my case it 
failed, or rather my attempt was partially successful, 
while others were more successful than I was in the 
matter. How it will stand I do not know or whether 
the force of public opinion will be such as to regu- 
late it. It appears to me to be so completely in 
accordance both with the letter and the spirit of the 
present Hducation Act for children to attend their 
own schools, that one would think no one should 
resist it for a moment. 


withdrew. 


Esq., examined. 


I might be allowed to express my belief, it is that 
the parents have not a feeling of any grievance in 
this matter, and are satisfied when the position of the 
employer and the responsibility which is imposed upon 
him by the Factory Act has been carefully explained to 
them. The dissatisfied person, as a rule, is ihe 
schoolmaster, whose overwhelming pecuniary interest 
in the attendance of children at his school prevents 
him from being always a very impartial witness in a 
matter of this kind. 

10,108. A schoolmaster, of course, if it is put upon 
that footing has a pecuniary interest in the attendance 
of his children not being intermittent, because, of 
course, if he only has a child during one third of his 
school time, and it has attended one or two other 
schools in that time, its education cannot be continuous, 
and he cannot claim any capitation rate in respect of 
it, and, of course, it might also be put upon his legi- 
timate ambition to make his school efficient; but 
whatever motive may be ascribed to him the result is 
the same, that the attendance is intermittent, and the 
results are bad ; it can easily be imagined, as has been 
represented to the Commission, that uniformity is 
attained by the employer insisting on attendance at 
the school prescribed by him, and if the employment 
of the child is long continued in that establishment 
it would rather tend in that direction. . That, of 
course, might be a disputed point whether it did more 
or less tend to uniformity, but still the complaint 
which was made by all the members of that deputation 
is similar to that which has been made just now by 
Canon Wilding, that the Roman Catholic children are 
compelled to attend either Protestant or unsectarian 
schools, by the action of the employers, and that is 
complained of as a great grievance ; what would you 
say to that '—I have already stated that the school in 
question is purely an unsectarian school, and my own 
impression upon the matter is that that being so, there 
being no distinctive religious tenets inculeated which 
could give offence to a member either of the Roman 
Catholic or any other religious community, that 
grievance is not felt strongly. 

10,109. Do not you think that to Roman Catholics, 
and certainly to a large part of the Church of Eng- 
land, you cannot inflict a more serious offence than to 
insist upon their child attending an unsectarian school, 
that is to say, a school in which no distinctive religious 
teaching is given >—That opens up a wide question. 

10,110. But is it not a known fact that Roman 
Catholics consider it a very great wrong that their 


children should be made to attend what is called an . 


unsectarian school ?—I might reply that I should also 


consider it a great wrong that I should be asked asa - 


tax-payer to pay for the inculcation of distinctive 
religious teaching with which I do not agree. 
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10,111. Then it isa fact that you insist as a con- 
dition of the employment. of «all children upon: their 
‘attending a school prescribed by you, and that an 
unsectarian school ?—It is so. 
exception was made in favour of Roman. Catholic 
children afew years ago, following the usage which 
I understand has obtained in many towns of putting 
all the Protestant children together, and. exacting 
attendance from them at. one school, either an unsec- 
tarian or a distinctly Protestant school; and allowing 


‘the Roman Catholic children to attend their own 


schools. . That has been, I believe, a usage which has 
obtained in many places, and it was following that 
usage that we relaxed the condition some years ago, 
and that is our position to-day. 

10,112. In your case the Catholic children are ex- 
empted from attending that particular school ?—Yes ; 
Catholics are exempted in that case. I may add that 
the exemption of any particular religious body gives 
an opening to every other denomination to make the 
same claim. It is extremely difficult for any employer 
to keep as many registers in his office as there are 
schools throughout the district. It is certainly no 
part of his duty to keep a register of every school 
throughout the district, and the responsibility of en- 
suring regular attendance on the part of the children 
could only be carried out with great difficulty in those 
cases, The great object i in restricting the attendance 
to one or two schools is to ensure the fact that’ the 
child is attending school at all; a fact which it is 
difficult to ascertain if an unlimited number of registers 
are kept, and the children are wandering about as 
they will do, from school to sehool. The Legislature 
imposes the responsibility upon the employer; but I 
think in these days of school boards and compulsory 
education it is an invidious responsibility. I do’ not 
see why the employer’ is to be put in loco parentis in 
this matter. If he is he surely must exercise some 
discretion in the matter of carrying out this responsi- 
bility. I think that it is clearly his duty to earry out 
that responsibility in what he conceives to be the 
manner best ¢aleulated to secure the ends’ in view, 
which are regular attendance at school and efficiency 
of instruction. 

10,118. You will understand that Ido not think the 
Commission would have thought it their business to 
ask you for an explanation of this point. It ‘is pro- 


_bably a point upon which Parliament could not inter- 


fere, and if an employer chooses to make any condition 
of employment he probably must be allowed to do so. 
We think it right to receive the statement that you 
have to offer ; but it is not for us to say that you are 
wrong. Very likely it will be a matter in which Par- 
liament could not interfere. 
ment of that sort having been made to us we are 
bound to let your statement be made in opposition. 
But as you have put it that the employers could hardly 
be obliged’ to keep any number of books and allow 
changes continually from one school to another at the 
caprice of the parents, I may tell you that I hap- 
pened to visit a large mill this morning, and the .em- 


ployer referred to that particular point, and suggested. 


that I should look at his school books. He had, I 
daresay, seven or eight, and he said, I put no pressure 
whatever upon the parents to compel their children 
to attend any particular school; but he said, I do not 
allow them to change about. If a parent wishes a 
child to go to a particular school he must stick at 
that school; so that I do not have constant changing 
about, and undoubtedly, he said, the keeping of so 
many books adds to my trouble ?—Still, there is an 
interference there with the choice of parents. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS! COMMISSION : 


4inetiow between allowing children to choose a school 


I:may add that:an 


‘economically given in’ a school on that basis than in — 


Only, of course, a state-' 


10,114. It appears tome that there is a broad dis- 


and hold to it, and saying, “ No, you ‘shall not choose a 
“ school; they shall go to mine; or the children. shall 
“ leave my:employment.” However, as 1 said before, ig 
is not, the business of the Commission to argue 3 
point or to ask you to tell us anything about. it tre 
My object in making the statement is simply by way 
of answer to statements made which excited a great 
deal ‘of attention as reflecting upon the employers ; 
throughout the district. But there is another point — 
which I think should not be lost sight of as a justifi- 
cation for carrying out such a regulation’as ours, that 
this British and Foreign school, which all our chil- — 
dren, with the’ exception of the "Catholic children, are — 
bound to attend, is, to the best of my belief, the only — 
real half-time school in the borough, that is to say, 
it is so far as I can learn the only school in which the — 
time-tables are arranged expressly to suit half-timers, _ 
and’ none but: half-timers, and it follows therefore — 
that: the instruction must -be'‘more efficiently and — 


one in which full day scholars and half-timers are 
mixed together. A school which is established © 
purely for half-timers must obviously be the best 
adapted to do that particular’kind of work, and I trust — 
thatthe time will come when certain. schools will be — 
set apart for half-timers, and others for whole day 
scholars. . That is another point) which certainly — 
weighs very much with us in-adhering to the course 
‘which we have uniformly taken in this matter. 

10,115. We may probably assume ‘that: the school 
which has been established by you, is as goodas you 
can make it?—Yes. There is one point which I — 
should like to be allowed to refer to, and that is with 
regard to the age of half-timers. I find that some 
evidence has been given to the Commission, rather 
calling in question’ the alteration in the age. So far 
as our Own experience is concerned, we regard with 
most” unqualified satisfaction, the raising of the half _ 
time, and the full time age. We have always been 
of opinion that the limit imposed by the first Factory 
Act was too low, and that it has been a calamity both 
mentally and physically to the people. We ourselves 
have always endeavoured as far as possible to restrict — 
the age to nine or 10, and we have been unwilling to — 
admit children so young, as they could be admitted 
under the first Act. We trust that there will be no 
relaxation of those conditions in any future wise 
tion. 

10,116. You will understand that it is not a: pet 
of our order of reference to inquire into the Act of — 
1874, but we have been unable to repress some com- 
plaints against it, which have been dropped in from 
time to time, although it is not a part of our business 
to inquire into it, the real question being how far ~ 
other industries should be levelled up to it ?—It is 
not a question as to interfering with the ages so far — 
as the cotton industry is concerned. 

10,117. (Mr.. Knowles.) I understand you to say 
that you do not insist’ upon Roman Catholic children 
going to your school ?—No, we do not. 

10,118. Nor do you make it any condition of em- 


‘ployment ?—Not in their case; that condition was 


relaxed a few years ago. - 
10,119. If the parents make a request that their 

children’ shall ‘go to a Roman: Catholic school you 

permit them to do it ?—Yes; there are two registers 


‘kept at our works, the register for the British school 


and the register for the Roman Catholic school, and 
they elect between the two which their children shall 
attend. . be 


The witness withdrew, 


j 


Mrs, yee and Miss WiLson examined. 


10,120. ( Chairman.) Do you represent any associa- 
tion No. 

10,121. But I think ‘you can speak the sentiments 
of others ?—Yes, I think any questions that are put to 
us we can answer with regard to our works. 


10,122. What works do. you. belong to ?—To the 
Edgeléy Bleach! Works, Stockport. id 

10,123..We have been told that those are the wait 
works of this part of the country ; what length of 
hours are worked in those works?—We commence 
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from 6 in the morning to a quarter past, and work till’ 


8, when we stop for breakfast ; we. go back at, half- 
past 8, and come out again at half-past 12 till half-past 


1 for dinner; then we work to all hours, sometimes, 


3 o’clock, sometimes 4 o’clock, sometimes 5, and some- 
_ times half-past 5. iA 

10,124. But your regular time of leaving is what ? 
—It ought to be 6 o’clock. | 

10,125: You are very often short of that ?—Yes, 
often short of that. 

10,126. Occasionally do you work overtime ?—No, 
never; I should think it is more than two years ago 
that we have worked after 6 o’clock. © 

10,127. Do you consider that on the whole as fac- 
tory work goes it is a healthy occupation ?—More so 
than a factory; Miss Wilson has worked in a mill, and 
she left the mill on that account. 

10,128. What department do you belong to your- 
selves >—-We are in the finishing room, in the orna- 
menting and finishing. 

10,129. Is that after the clay is put in? —Yes; 
after the hooking and the making up there is the 
parcelling, and we parcel the goods up, and we do the 
ornamenting and silking ; that is our work. 

10,180. I suppose in Mr. Sykes’s they hook by ma- 
chinery ?—Mostly. — 

10,131. What do you think of that kind of work 
where it is done by hand ?—It is very nice work. I 
have hooked, I have worked in the’mangling set, the 

hooking set, and in the making upset. J have worked 
in all the sets. ; 

10,1382. We were told that the work is very hard, 
that is to say, that the piece-work being set was 
so heavy that it involved very hard work for women ? 
—It is notso, I think the hooking is no heavier 
than our part of the work is, and in the hooking 
frames they have what they call horses. The cloth 
is all carried on the horses to them, and they have to 
hook so many yards, say 40 or’ 60 yards long, but all 
they have got to do is to put it on the hooks and lift 
it on the table. I do not think it is hard work ; I 
think it is very nice work. ‘ 

10,188. Can you tell us if on the whole the female 
workers of all classes are satisfied with the present 
law ?—I should think so. ‘I have inquired from 
several of them, and they all appear to think that our 
hours are short enough, A 

10,134. You do not think they want'them shortened 
by Act of Parliament any more ?—No, I do not think 

SO. 
| “(Miss Wilson.) We work very short hours indeed. 

(Mrs. Barrington.) We have every convenience in’ 
our works (I do not think they have in every works), 

that enables us to work shorter hours, 

10,185. There are some works that work longer, 
and those works ‘are not so comfortable ?—Perhaps so. 
I have not been in any other bleach works but our 
own. I have worked there 25 years. 

10,186. There is a privilege that bleachers have of 
finishing an incomplete process during half an hour 
after the regular hours; do you ever take advantage 
of that?—No,' we have not done so yet ; they say 
that they could compel ‘us to stay till half-past 6 if 
_ they chose. Any 

10,187. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there any women 
employed in this department where the process is in- 
complete ?—No. ; 
~'10,188. Only boys and men?—No, only boys and 
men.’ There is a lady, Mrs: King, that I took through 
our works, and she was quite surprised to see the con- 
 veniences that we’ have. ‘Ours is a very healthy 
locality, and the work is very healthy too. 

10,139. Do you ‘think that the workpeople would 
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like'such a change as this, that an employer should be 
allowed to shorten the total hours of work, that is to 
say, to work his 10 hours in two turns ; if, instead of 
three, instead of coming early and stopping for break- 
fast and stopping for dinner, he was allowed. on con- 
dition of his only working 10 hours a day, to work ip 
two shifts, say from 7 to 12 and from 1 to 6?—I 
would rather go at 6 and give over earlier at night ; 
7 o'clock is rather too late. 

10,140. If you gave over.at the same hour at night, 


6, as at present, if instead of beginning at 6 and going 


on till 6, with two intervals, supposing you were to 
begin at 7, work till 12, commence at 1 and end at 6, 
still that is taking half an hour off the work and be- 
ginning an hour later in the morning, how would that 
suit you?—But I do not think that an hour in the 
morning is very good for the workers. I think a 
quarter of a day would be gone then. ; 

10,141. You do not lose any time, you have had 
breakfast first ?—But it would be a long time from 7 
till dinner time without breakfast. 

10,142. Could not you manage to take a bit of 
luncheon during work time >—Yes, but we are piece- 
workers, and we should lose our time by staying to 
eat at luncheon. I would rather go at 6 o’clock in 
the morning and give over earlier at night, if I might 
have my choice. 

10,148. We have been told that there would be a 
very great saving of time from not having to go away 
to breakfast, both to the employer and to the work. 
people ?—I think I would rather have our breakfast at 
the time we do, and we are all of that mind. 

10,144. It suits you to go to work, and you go to 
your breakfast with a better appetite >—Yes. 

10,145. (Lord Balfour.) Do you live near the 
bleach works ?—Yes, about a quarter of amile. I 
should rather work first and have breakfast after. 

10,146. Do you go home to your breakfast ?—Yes. 

10,147. Is half an hour sufficient for you to go 
home and come back again ?—Yes. I donot say it is 
exactly half an hour; I take sometimes half an hour 
and 10 minutes or three-quarters of an hour. We 
who are piece-workers are not very strict, we some- 
times take our breakfast in the morning before going 
to work, when our work does not commence as to be 
there at 6 in the morning. 

10,148. It has been told the Commission that a 
great many would prefer beginning at 7 and doing 
away with the breakfast half hour, stopping at 12 
for dinner, then commencing again at 1 and working 
till 6, but that you would not agree to ?—I should 
think they are chiefly men that do that. 

10,149. They do it on the grounds that the women 
or children or young persons get wet in bad weather 
going to their breakfast, and coming back in their wet 
clothes they have to continue in the works during 
the day, and that only one break instead of two 
would prevent that to some extent ?—They might get 
wet in the morning and have to. stand all the day in 
their wet clothes. 

10,150. (Chairman.} Of course.-you will under- 
stand that this plan has only been proposed as an 
alternative, that is to: say, that the workers should be 
free to adopt that plan just as they may now work 
from 7 to 7 instead of from 6 to'6.?—TI should prefer 
itas itis. - 

10,151. It is with ‘the object of making & law to 
suit the whole country, that it is proposed to make it 
optional, because all around Birmingham it would cause 
a rebellion if) they were made: to come at 6, although 
probably it: would not make any difference to you ?— 
They can all:speak as they choose, and I can do the 
same. I would rather go at 6 in the morning and 
give over early in the evening, at 6 o’clock. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


, 10,152. (Chairman;), Are you an 
maker ?—Yes. 


10,153, In what works are you employed ?—Mr. 
Dugmore’s, at Salford. 


operative rope 


Mr. Cuaries Jones examined. 


10,154, And, do you! come as representing other 
workpeople besides) yourself >—Yes. 

10,155. Has there been any sort of trade or shop meet- 
ing about it ?—Yes, there has been a trades’ meeting. 
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10,156. What amount would that trades’ meeting 
represent ?—The trade meeting would represent about 
100 or from 100 to 180. 

10,157. How many were present ?—Perhaps 50. 

10,148. They would be all men who were present, 
und I presume they would represent men ?—Yes. 

10,159. What would you like to state to the Com- 
mission on their behalf ?—The object of the trade 
deputing me to come before you, gentlemen, is simply 
this: 1 may say, perhaps, that in the first place we, 
as a trade, have been very materially affected by the 
Acts or legislation of the past years; and as there 
seems to be a desire on the part of the Legislature to 
make the Acts uniform, we take it upon ourselves to 
think that, perhaps, the number of hours that boys are 
allowed to work may be shortened. J should remind 
you that our employment depends entirely upon boys, 
and we think if the number of hours were curtailed, 
as we imagine if there was any alteration took place 
they would be curtailed, of course that would most 
materially affect us, because under the existing law 
we ere allowed to work our boys from 1 o’clock at 
noon till, perhaps, 7 in the evening. 
altered, and the workshops were brought under the 
same law as the Factory Act, we should be compelled 
to allow the lads to give over at. half-past 5; and, of 
course, the lads having given over work we can do 
nothing. So you will see it would, of course, bring a 
considerable deal of loss upon us. ‘There would be a 
loss of half an hour each day. 

10,160. At present is. your work a factory or a 
workshop ?—A. workshop. 

10,161. What are your hours ?—Generally from 6 
to 6; but there are firms who work from 6 tiJl 7in the 
evening. 

10,162. If all that Parliament said was that the 
hours must be 104 hours of work between 6 in the 
morning and 6 at night, that would not hurt you, 
would it ?—It is this way : we have to work until, 
perhaps, 7 in the evening, not that we like it so much, 
but you must understand that the most of our work 
is performed out. in the open air without covering, 
and there is many a time when we have to lose a 
considerable deal of time in consequence of rain and 
fog. 

“10,163. And the smaller the work is the more they 
are exposed to that, because in a small work they can- 
not afford to have extensive shedding ?—That is it, 
though, of course, I am very glad to say that the 
sheds are on the increase. The employers find it to 
their advantage, and, of course, it is beneficial to the 
men. 

10,164. And if Parliament keeps the people down 
to a uniformity of hours it tends to make it worth the 
while of the master to put up more sheds to protect 
their rope from the weather ‘—Yes, of course. 

10,165. It is not a great expense, I suppose, is it, 
in a rope-walk ?—No, it is not a great expense ; but 
the generality of the employers’ are men of small 
capital, and if it is only a shed costing 301., or 401., or 


501., it may be a good deal to them. We think that’ 


we ropemakers should be allowed almost exceptional 
legislation, because if we understand the law aright, 
it is made not only with a view-that the boys should 
receive a certain education, but it is also made with a 
view of improving their condition and their bodily 
health. Now then we assert, yes, without any fear, that 
there is no more healthy occupation than ours. The 
boys work as it were under a little bit of shed gene- 
rally, which we call a cabin. Of course it is in a man- 
ner of speaking more play to them than labour. It 
is light and easy, with plenty of air, and their time 
is past very pleasantly. Of course it requires 
their attention, although we do not always get it; 
but it requires the boys to be attentive to it. 
They pass their time in singing and talking to each 
other. " 

10,166. I suppose provided the hours are not too 
long anybody would concede that it is very good 
boys’ work ?—Yes ; all that we are afraid of, or at 
least the principal thing we are afraid of, is, that their 


If the law was’ 
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hours may be so much curtailed that it will affect us 
very much in a pecuniary point of view. 

10,167. According to your practice if the hours 
were left as they are, the factory hours between 6 and 
6, it would not hurt you ?—It would to an extent, be- 
cause as I said in the first onset many of our firms 
work till 7 in the evening. 

10,168. Is it fair that if a firm has 51 hands it 
should be obliged to stop at 6, and that if it only had 
49 it should be allowed to work till 7 or 8 ?—No. 

10,169, Parliament having gone so far in factory 


legislation and with the consent of the country over. 


and over again having fixed the factory hours, it is 
hardly likely that they will go back from it P—No, 


only that we think as J said before that our trade 


being so healthy and light, with nothing laborious 


about it, the light, airy, and healthy occupation that 


it is, almost demands un exceptional legislation. 
10,170. Of course there are very few trades where 


people will concede that they are abominable or dis- | 


agreeable ?—That cannot be said of our trade in this. 
locality, it must apply to places where the trade is. 
different altogether to what it is in this town. 


10,171. You will recognise that it is very desirable. 


that as far as possible the law should press evenly on 
all sorts of people, and if one trade is more healthy 
than another so much the better for the people that 
are in it, and it will get more hands offering them- 
selves for work ?—Yes, of course. If I understand 
rightly, the law is not altered for the improvement of 
the morals of the boys, but simply on account of their 
health, and, of course, there is no legislation needed 
as far as the health of our works is concerned, because 
nothing could be more healthy than they are. 

10,172. You admit that the law is at present un- 
equal, seeing that a small work has a great advantage 
just because it happens to have two people less than 
its neighbour ?—Yes, of course that is so. 

10,173. You would rather that the law should be 
the same for all ropewalks, large and small ?—If there 
is no other alternative ; it would not exactly be per- 
haps what we should like, but if there is no help for 
it, we must submit. 

10,174. You think that you have got a strong claim 
for what is called a season trade, and that being 
healthier and being subject to interruption by the 
weather, you should be able to work a little longer when 
occasion serves you ?—Yes, we do think so. That is 
one of our principal reasons. During the winter 
months our daily average work is not more than six 
hours. _ If the law said that our boys should leave 
work, we will say an hour or a half an hour earlier 
than usual, it would take so much more off that time, 
and it would sadly affect us. 

10,175. (Lord Balfour.) Do you mean in ‘saying 
that the average work is six hours a day that the men 
do not work longer than six hours a day ?—They 
cannot work longer being out as they are in the 
weather, and having to contend with fogs and rains 
and other drawbacks. Our calling now to what it 
was, I will say only eight years ago, is quite different 
altogether through the introduction into our work- 


shops of the Workshops Regulation Act and the ~ 


Elementary Education Act. It has affected us more 
perhaps than any other class, and we find- great diffi- 
culty in obtaining boys at any time, and more in 
particular in the winter time, and, of course, having 
the boys and the weather to contend against, when 
this average has been taken of the number of hours, 
we find it is a very fair average to say about six hours 
per day during the winter months. Taking the year 
through it is only about eight, and in the winter 
months it is about six hours per day. 


10,176. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you employ any girls 
at all?—No, not in this locality. There might, at the 
same time, be an exception not worth speaking about. 


10,177. As regards the works that cannot work 
more than six hours a day in the winter, you speak of 
works that are not under cover at all, I suppose ?— 
Yes, certainly. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


10,178. Those that are under cover can work their 
full day in the winter?—Yes, they may, but not to 
the extent that they can in some places. ‘The places 
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or the shops are simply covered, but there is not that 
protection afforded from the weather that there is, we 
will say, in factories and those sort of places. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epvwin BROWNSON examined. 


10,179. (Chairman.) Your place of business is 
called the “ Beehive,” in George Street at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, is it not ?—Yes. 

10,180. I understand that being a tailor and woollen 
draper, and being engaged extensively in making 
juvenile clothing to order, which. orders come in at 
very irregular times, you are compelled to have a 
class of workers at their own homes to whom you 
give out work, and you think that you should be left 
free to make your own terms with those workers 
without being tied down to a certain number of hours 
a day ?—No, I do not think I would say that exactly ; 
what I wish to convey is that we should be kept within 
the limit of a reasonable number of hours, but that 
we should have the option and the right to make our 
bargain with our workpeople to work those number 
of hours at that part of the week, which we think 
would be best for their interest and ours. 

10,181. In fact, that they might, if they pleased, 
do nothing on Monday or Saturday, and work any 
number of hours, say, even 15 or 16, on the other 
days, provided they did not exceed the legal number 
of hours per week ?>—That is a way of putting it, but 
not the way that I wish to convey to you. It is very 
inconvenient sometimes to find them with work, at 
ordered work, upon the Monday, and the con- 
venience to us would be that we should keep them 
employed up to a later hour upon the Saturday, so 
that we could accomplish those orders which were 
delivered to us upon the Friday. I say that the 
Workshops Regulation Act does interfere, in a great 
measure, with the small tradespeople much more than 
it would with me, and is a very great hardship to 
those who employ just a sufficient number to come 
within the law. 

10,J82. Was it not just from the former latitude 
of working that the great complaints of over-work 
were made, that the pressure of orders caused a great 
demand upon the people at certain times, so that 
there was the song of “The Shirt,” and so forth, to 
tell us how very hardly some of those people were 
worked ?—I suppose that the Act was passed on pur- 
pose to cure evils of that description. There is not 
the slightest doubt but what they existed at that time, 
and to a very great extent they do now, and that they 
exist in the case of old people who have the right to 
work whatever hours they like, and who are working 
piece-work independently of that Act, but in cases 
wiliere females are employed, it is a very great hard- 
ship to those females that they are compelled to 
knock off their work at a certain hour on Saturday, 
when it is only on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
that they could earn more money than they could 
upon the three previous days in the week from the 
fact that they have not so much to do in the earlier 
part of the week. 

10,183. If it is a hardship upon the women that 
they should be obliged to knock off so early on Satur- 
day, how is it that so many of them write to the 
factory inspectors, and complain of the law being 
evaded through their being made to work late ?—I 
cannot say how it is; I can-only speak from my own 
experience. I have kept always within the limits of 
60 hours, but I want to work my 60 hours in the five 
days in the week, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, and the reason is this, that we 
cannot interfere with people dying, they will die upon 
the Friday sometimes, and the mourning orders will 
come in upon the Friday, and they require executing 
on Saturday, for this reason, people decide for the 
sake of economy to inter their dead upon the Sabbath. 
It is a saving of wages to them, not to inter them on 
the following Monday, and they must have their 
orders executed. Now I know there are cases where 
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small tradesmen could not execute those orders, and 
they have come into my hands, and I have actually 
executed orders which in the first iustance were ten- 
dered to smaller tradesmen. 

10,184. In the case of mourning orders you can 
get the advantage of the modification, canvet you ?— 
But we have to apply for it. 

10,185. And the relatives wish the funeral to take 
place before the permission gets back from the in- 
spector >—Yes, certainly. As the operation of the 
Act isin our case it comes rather awkward. I will 
bind myself in all cases not to work more than 60 
hours, and I should be very glad indeed if I could get 
all my people to work 60 hours per week. 

10,186. But it is not only with regard to mourning 
orders that you complain that the law is hard, but as 
regards your general business ?—Yes ; on purpose to 
get my work done I am obliged to adopt the plan of 
getting a great deal made outside. I would rather for 
the sake of the health of my people, and for the sake 
of my customers, have the garments made under my 
own supervision in my own good healthy workshops. 
I would very much prefer that, but the Act has really 
ereated a class of workers and multiplied them outside 
who could not: come within the jurisdiction of the Act. 

10,187. If you had this alteration, which you say 
would be convenient, would you give the half-holiday 
on another day than Saturday ?—Yes, certainly, I 
would give a half-holiday on another day than Satur- 
day. 

10,188. On application to the inspector you can get 
leave, can you not, to give the half-holiday on another 
day than Saturday P—I understand that such is the 
ease ; but what I would wish you to understand is 
that there are a very great many more outside workers 
now than there were, and the Act has created a new 
system or an extension of the very old system of out- 
door working. 

10,189. You recognise that there were great evils, 
which great evils the law was passed to remedy, and 
which we have strong reason to believe it has remedied 
to a great extent, and that the great desire of Parlia- 
ment is that where such restrictions press unduly on 
the fair working of employers, there should be modifi 
cations and options given ; and, as I understand, that 
what you want you can have now. You say that you 
want to work your 60 hours, but not upon the first 
five days of the week and the half of Saturday; you 
want to work those hours on the. last five days of the 
week ; that, we are told, you can do now just by asking 
leave, and the reason why you should be put to the 
trouble of asking leave is that some employers in a 
less respectable position would abuse that privilege, 
and without asking leave they would work six days or 
even seven ?—I apprehend that the evidence which I 


am giving now will only substantiate the wisdom of | 


giving the option. 

10,190. You see, if the law as it stands just now 
will give you what you require your évidence would 
go to show that in that respect it should not be 
tightened, and that you should have the advantages 
that you have at. present?’—We should have all the 
advantages that we have at present, but I wish to 
carry it a little farther than that; that is to say, that 
we should we k our operatives on Saturday up to the 

length of tin. that it was necessary to accomplish 
their work ; flat if if was necessary to work them up 
to 8 or 9 on Saturday we should not be interfered with 
for doing it. I know it is possible to get a moderate 
latitude, but it is also stated, I believe, in the Act, or 
T have not read it aright, that they shall stop work 
upon # certain time upon the Saturday where there is a 
certain number of hands employed.’ What I seek to 
do is this I seek to have the work done on Saturday 
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that could be done on Monday if we were allowed 
time to do it, but we are not. 

10,191. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you employ a good many 
women and children ?—I employ a good number of 
females, but not many children. 

10,192. How many in proportion to the men ?—The 
proportion would be equal, perhaps. 

10,193. As regards your wishing to work longer 
hours on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday; if you left 
your work undone, would not it have the effect of 
equalizing it more, and that they would haye it to go 
on with on Monday and Tuesday ?—I. am only speak- 
ing of ordered work. In any other work that we 
make for stock we could do that. 

10,194. Of course mourning orders are exceptional, 
but I anticipate that you would have some permission 
to work that sort of work, but if work is left unexe- 
cuted on those days you would have it to go on with 
on the Monday and the Tuesday ?—Our invariable rule 
is that in no case do I expect work taken in hand on 
Friday to be finished if it interferes with that Act, and 
the regulations. It is always put on one side on 
Saturday, and in no case should I work over the ordi- 
nary hours ; even if 1 did not work a half day upon 
the Monday I should not work over the hours upon 
the Saturday for the sake of accomplishing work which 
was not ordered for that day. 

10,195. Is there any general desire on the part of 
your hands to work on Monday the whole day?—I 
can only say that I am constantly breaking the law 
through those orders coming in late by working on 
the Saturday after 2 o’clock. I do not want to get 
into a difficulty about it. 

10,196. I was not asking about Saturday, but is 
there any general disposition on the part of your hands 
to work the full day on Monday ?—There is a dispo- 
sition on the part of my hands to work whenever they 
get work, and they have a disposition also to work on 
Saturday if the work is required, and they are disposed 
to oblige me. 

10,197. Do you think that if they had full work 
they would work the regular hours on the Monday ?— 
Yes, they would work on Monday if they had it to do. 
If I could, with a certainty, have the Saturday up to 
6 o’clock, I certainly-should not start them upon the 
Monday till 2 in the afternoon. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION ; 


10,198. ( Chairman.) Yours is the case of an emi- 
ployer who has got good rooms, and is on good terms 
with his workpeople, but where the rooms are bad 
and close, and the work is hard and confined, they are 
very glad to get out ?—Yes. 

10,199. I suppose that a good employer finds the 
benefit in getting better workpeople ?—There is no 
doubt about it. My effort at all times is to find my 
people full work, I never employ one more than I can 
employ fully, nor yet do I ever discharge one through 
not having any work for them to do, I would rather 
make up for stock than I would send a man or woman 
away that had been employed by me for the winter 
season. I always keep them together, and therefore 
they are quite willing to oblige me when I have 
cause in the latter end of the week by working over 
the hours that the Act states that they must work 
to. 

10,200-1. If all employers would do that there would 
be no Acts, because, as you are aware, Acts are passed 
for evil-doers >—Our men I know, in 1868, struck for 
regular hours, and from 1868 I have always opened 
my shop at a certain time in the morning and closed it 
at night, even in the case of those who were not 
under the law, and whenever Ave want to work over 
the 60 hours we have got to ask for the privilege. I 
speak as the secretary of the Employers Association, I 
know it is a grievance with some small masters that 
they cannot in the workshops have a few things made 
so that they can command the power to do the work 
where they have orders at the latter end of the week, 
so that the orders are driven as a rule into the hands 
of those who can promptly execute them. It gets to 
be known to the customers that so and so can execute 
an order more quickly than so and so, and therefore 
the small tradesman does not get the order. 

10,202. ‘The point that you desire the Commission 
prominently to understand.is, that by undue restric- 
tions you encourage unregulated labour under worse 
circumstances than in your workshops ?—Yes. 

10,203 (Mr. Knowles.) You will find in all trades 
that a large establishment can execute orders much 
quicker than a small one, it is not merely in one trade 
but in everything ?—I find that is the case, but this 
Act has clearly prevented some of the small ones 
doing as much as they could do under other circum- 
stances. aN 


The witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Harpman, Mrs. Campseit, anp Miss Burton, examined. 


10,204. (Chairman, to Mrs. Hardman.) In what 
business are you engaged ?—We are dress and mantle 
makers. 

10,205. What would you like to tell the Commis- 
sion ?—We do not wish to be tied down to any time. 
We wish to come and go at our own pleasure. 4 

10,206. What hours do you work ?—We are no 
tied now to any time. We are piece workers. In 
the busy season, when we know our work is wanted, 


, we go and execute the orders, and we leave at what 


time we choose at night. 

10,207. At present you can stop till nine but you 
are not tied to any time?—Just so. 

10,208. You are very well content are you, with 
the present law ?—Yes, we are quite content with it, 
only we wish to leave at two on Saturdays. 

10,209-10. You want the law to help you in some 
respects ?—We wish the law to help us to leave at 
two on Saturdays, but in the busy season we do not 
want to be obliged to do so, the rooms open at nine 
in the morning, but we are not tied to be there by 
nine. 

10,211. As you will understand the law is not 
meant for people in your condtion, you are able to 
take care of yourselves, you are working at a higher 
class business, and the law is not meant to trouble you, 
but the law is meant to protect those who cannot 
protect themselves, so that you would not say because 
you do not stand in need of protection that the law 
1s not to protect others who are in want of it >—No. 


10,212. For instance, there are people who write 
to the inspectors from other establisbments where 
they are not so comfortable as you are, and beg them 
to come down and see how they are overworked, and 
so forth, working up till 10 and 12 at night and ‘all 
sorts of hours, what you mean to say is that so far as 
you are concerned you are quite comiortable, and you 


‘do not wish any new law passed that would interfere 


with your present freedom ?>—Decidedly. 

10,213. Still you approve of the provision as to 
your getting the Saturday half-holiday r—Yes, 

(Miss Burton.) We should like if we chose to stop 
after 9 to be able to do so in the busy season. 

10,214. You see the difficulty as 1 have said before 
is that the law is made for, all, and you are able to 
protect yourselves, but that unless the law protects 
those engaged in some other work those who are less 
able to protect themselves cannot do so ?>—That is so, 
no doubt. 

10,215. But you would not be sorry if even a 
further extension of time could be had ? 

(Mrs. Hardman.) Providing we got the same amount 
of money at the week’s end. If things are all in ac- ' 
cordance, of course the more we work the more we 
get. In the busy season it is to our advantage to 


‘work longer hours; but in the slack season of course 


we are at liberty to go home if we have no work. 
10,216. We are told that there is a large class of 

business where a great many apprentices are taken, 

and that some houses supply themselves with labour 
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chiefly through the apprentices, so that it is not for 
those people’s benefit to be kept long hours, as they 
gain nothing by it ?—Quite so. : 

10,217. Unless the law fixes a uniform hour, the 
inspector has no right to come in and protect those 
people; and the difficulty is to say to the owner of a 


large work, or place of business, “ You may work as _ 


“long as you like,” and at the same time that other 
people should have to stop?—As it is now, the ap- 
prentices have not to stay; they can go at the regular 
hours. 

10,218. That is in Mr. Currie’s >—Yes. 

10,219. Then there is the difficulty that in a good 
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house there would be no need of laws, or if they were 
all like Mr. Currie’s, 


(Miss Campbell.) No, we can go at any time. 


(Mrs. Hardman.) If we have not work we can go 
at any time throughout the day. It would not do for 
us to be tied to go at a certain hour in the morning ; 
there would be certain hours when there was no 
work to do. 

10,220, The Factory Act would never suit your 
class of business ?-—No. 

10,221. I think you see that we quite understand 
your position ?—Yes, I think you do. , 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Jesse Lracn, Esq., examined. 


10,222. (Chairman.) Are you certifying surgeon at 
Heywood r—Yes. 

10,223. Is there anything that you would like to state 
to the Commission ?—My object in coming before the 
Commission was to state that the factory people at 
Heywood are very well satisfied with the provisions of 
the Factory Act; but in connexion with the Work- 
shops Regulation Act it seems to act unfairly on the 
factories in consequence in the first place of those 
diseases which preclude a factory operative from 
working under a medical certificate, but notwithstand- 
ing which he can readily claim employment under the 
Workshops Act. sie 

10,224. That is a point which we have had repea- 
tedly before us, and it is a very important one ?—It is 
a most important one. The other day a case came 
before me where an individual was refused on the 
ground that she had a stiffness in the knee joint, and 
considerable struma in her system, after being refused 
I found that she was not only working under the 
Workshops Act but without the assistance of a 
medical man to restore her constitution to a healthy 
condition. It is necessary that both factories and 
workshops should be under the same regulation on 
constitutional grounds. 

10,225. And also.in fairness to the factories >—Yes. 
Then I may state again there are other diseases which 
are of a similar nature and act in a similar way, 
ophthalmia or psoriasis or even itch are things 
which preclude a certificate being granted to per- 
sons employed under the Factory Act. I have 
known instances of this kind where, after my 
refusal, they go into other operative employments 
and: gain- a livelihood without remedying the con- 
stitution and the taint of that disease which totally 
unfits them to associate with other children unless 
they are properly relieved of it. A case recently 
also occurred to me, where I may state the regis- 
ters are by no means a test of the ability of 
a person for working. The baptismal registers as 
arule are used by medical men when they find the 
constitutional evidences are not sufficient to give the 
candidate a certificate, and still they are used to allow 
the children to be employed, provided that there is 
nothing constitutional to forbid them from that em- 
ployment. In many cases I have found those registers 
are passed from one child to another; a younger child 
substitutes the register for a senior child of the proper 
age and gains employment through that, although 
sometimes he or she may not be 10 or 11 years of 
age. In those instances the schooling of the child is 
avoided, the intentions of the Factory Act are frus- 
trated, and the provisions which ought to regulate 
their employment are totally in abeyance. I may say 
there is a difficulty in a certain class of population in 
our district as well as other large towns where the 
people are constantly migrating from town to town, 
seldom remaining more than three, four, or five months 
in a town, in bringing those certificates of the registers 
of their latest employment. The difficulty will be to 
ascertain whether those registers originate with and 
belong to the party that is the candidate. 

10,226. That ought to be provided for, ought it not, 
in some efficient manner ?—The only way that I 


suggest is this. Mr. Coles, the present assistant in- 
spector of this district, is a gentleman of considerable 
experience and great practical knowledge, and I find 
him very expert in detecting those evasions of the 
law. In one instance particularly, at a very extensive 
cotton mill, in one place where a child came with a 
register proving itself to be 13 and nearly 14 years of 
age I had refused it upon the principle that neither 
its bony growth, that is, its dentition, nor its physical 
adaptation, was equal to standing 9 or 10 consecutive 
hours in one position without sitting down. I stated 
this to our sub-inspector and he could not detect any 
inaccuracy ; but Mr. Coles with his usual judgment, 
tact, and discrimination, not only caused the proper 
register to be searched after, but found out that the 
child was born at Macclesfield and employed in Hey- 
wood, and he detected that the child was little more 
than 10 years of age. 


10,227. It must be a sort of divination ?—It is his 
tact. The inspector three or four times over tried the 
test and could not accomplish it, but he by his great 
experience in some way or other detected it. Those 
detections are rare. It is a very difficult thing to 
detect any evasion of the law of that kind. The 
children are so schooled and tutored to say, “I am 
“ such an age; I was born so-and-so, and I am such 
** an age,” and to adhere to it, that it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to detect that. The only chance of detect- 
ing them is by a surgical examination, because the 
dentition, muscular development, and physique, all 
show that they are not the age ; but although we are 
satisfied that they are not more than 10 or 11, yet 
those people with impunity get employment under 
the factory system with those false certificates. If 
the registers of birth are to be evidence under the 
Workshops Act, without medical surveillance, what I 
am going to say is this, that in many instances these 
certificates will be worthless from being passed from 
one hand to another by this migratory population, and 
instead of the intentions of the Legislature being 
carried out in protecting the children suffering from 
disease or infirmity from working beyond a certain 
definite time at the workshops, they will be left in 
that reckless, careless, thoughtless, and improper way, 
that the Workshops Act, as: far as age goes, will be a 
nullity. 

10,228. I think I may tell you that the evidence 
given to this Commission has been largely in favour 
of the surgical examination being necessary for first 
employment as well as the register ?—I think it is 
absolutely necessary. I thought it my duty to make 
those things known, in order to guide the Commis- 
sion, 


10,229. The Commission have heard little to con- 
tradict what you have said; it is confirmed by most 
of the evidence ?—I am very glad that you accord 
with my sentiments, for I assure you that they are 
quite correct. I could go more lengthily into it, and 
more into detail, but I think I have shown you satis- 
factorily that it is a grievance which the present factory 
workers have to complain of, if the workshops are 
to take the cast-offs of their hands and employ them 
with impunity. 
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10,280. (Lord Balfour.) What number of children 
do you have brought up for examination before you in 
the course of a year on the average ?—It is a very 
difficult thing to say. I have about 75 work-places. 
of one kind and another under me, and it is a very 
difficult thing to say. 

10,231. Could you give us any idea ?—I could 
scarcely state it. I should not like to state an un- 
truth. It varies from day to day and week to week, 
according to the capricious tendencies of the children 
to change from one place to another. 

10,232. Do you reject many for physical incapacity ? 
—I do not reject very many for physical incapacity. 
They are exceptional cases, but they are important 
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Where I reject them is in the case of children 
applying to be certified as 18 when they are not more 
than 11. 
10,233. Ido not speak of those that you reject for 
age, but are there many that you reject from physical 
infirmity or from infectious disease ?—No, those are 
exceptional cases; they are not common cases. We 
have them occasionally with bad eyes, psoriasis, 
eczema, and all those skin eruptive affections, and we 
have also struma sometimes to deal with, and some- 
times itch. We reject for those things. There are 
not many of those cases; there are perhaps two or 
three of that class in four, or five, or six months. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. W. H. Woop examined. . 


10,234. ( Chairman.) You represent the Manchester 
and Salford Trades’ Council ?—I do. 

10,235. Would you like to address the Commission 
on any particular point ?—I may say in the first 
instance that I promised your secretary that I would 
be ina position to-day to introduce to him certain 
representatives of various trades who would be pre- 
pared to give evidence with reference to the operation 
of the Factory Act, Extension Act, and the Workshops 
Regulation Act, 1867. I have seen your secretary 
this morning, and I intimated to him that I have 
signally failed to obtain those witnesses simply from 
the fact that they are unwilling to give evidence for 
fear of criminating themselves, and causing them to 
be victimised by their employers. They are afraid 
of losing their positions because the evidence that 
they would have to give, would be calculated to in- 
terfere with the working out of the business regu- 
lations of the establishments in which they are em- 
ployed, as well as preventing them from obtaining 
employment in other workshops. They are quite 
sensible of the value of the information that they 
would be able to afford the Commission, but at the 
same time they are not prepared to make a sacrifice 
such as would be required to be made in the event of 
their coming here, inasmuch as the evidence is pub- 
lished through the medium of the daily journals, and 
information of what they state would get to their 
employers, and therefore they would very likely be 
called upon to sacrifice their situations. 

10,236. We wish you to be aware that we are quite 
ready to take the evidence of any individuals without 
publishing their names. In the first place, do the 
Commission understand that although the individuals 
who would have been anxious to come, and who have 
been deterred from the causes that you mention, you 
can represent their sentiments ?—I can indeed. 

10,237. Will you tell the Commission what trades 
they belong to?—I may tell you that they comprise 
about 34 trades in Manchester, located within a radius 
of six miles. They are principally domestic trades, 
for instance, tailoring and shoemaking, there are 
bakers, beamers, twisters, bookbinders, and machine 
rulers, brushmakers, cabinet makers, callenderers, 
carvers and gilders, coachmakers, coarse spinners, 
cordwainers, dressers, dyers and finishers, felt hat body 
makers, file cutters, fine spinners, French polishers, 
flint glass cutters, garment dyers and finishers, hatters, 
india-rubber spreaders, lath cleavers, letter-press 
printers, lithographic printers, packing case makers, 
rope makers, saddlers, screw-nut and bolt makers, 
spindle and flyer makers, small ware weavers, strikers, 
umbrella makers, wire drawers, and wire weavers. 
I think the whole of those trades come within the 
provisions either of the Factory Act, the Extension 
Act, or the Workshops Regulation Act, with the ex- 
ception of the bakers. I think they are not in that 
category, in fact, they are without the pale of those 
Acts altogether. There are at least 600 bakers in 
Manchester in union, besides those who are not in 
union. 

10,238. What statement have you to make on be- 
half of those trades ?—I. may say thet. the great evil 


that they have to complain of is non-inspection. In 
most of the workshops they have never had the privi- 
lege of seeing an inspector, and in only a few of the 
large offices or large workshops are they ever inspected. 
The regulations with regard to lime washing are not 
carried out. There is one works that I instanced to 
your secretary this morning where parties have com- 
plained that the place has not been whitewashed for 
years, and a closet which is used by above 100 people 
daily is never cleansed, and when complaint is made 
they cannot get it remedied. They have applied to 
the Sanitary Department of Manchester, but without 
any result. I may just say, by way of giving you 
an idea of how these things are managed, that an 
under official, when the matter was complained of, 
said that Dr. Lee, who has charge of that department, 
was a personal friend of one of the managing partners 
of the firm, and he would not like to take action, but 
Mr. Lee would very likely speak to them about it. 

10,289. Who made this statement that Dr. Lee 
was a personal friend of the partner ?—One of the 
subordinates in his own department. 

10,240. Was this a factory or a workshop ?—This 
was a workshop. 

10,241. Are you aware that the inspectors at 
present have no power to order lime washing or any- 
thing else, that if they find the sanitary condition of 
a workshop is bad, all that they can do is to inform 
the sanitary department of the borough ?—I know 
that there are books, and that it is contained in the 
books with which workshops are furnished that they 
are to give an account of the time when the place is 
whitewashed, and who has whitewashed it. 

10,242. They can do that where a factory has not 
been whitewashed, but we are very happy to take 
from you that in your opinion, and in the opinion of 
those whom you .represent, it is a great defect in the 
law that the inspector cannot do so, but it would be 
a mistake to say that the inspector neglected doing so, 
because he has not. power ?—It is generally under- 
stood by the working people that the provisions of 
this Act extend as far as regards whitewashing. — 
Between the sanitary department and the inspector 
of course the men suffer. Our death rate and our 
sick rate is very high indeed, and we are very much 
impoverished by the continual claims upon our funds 
for sick allowances. or instance, amongst 400 men 
in the last quarter but one we paid 100/. for sick 
allowances to our members in the letter-press 
printing business. 

10,243. Letter-press printing has been stated to 
the Commission by the inspectors to be a trade which 
is greatly in want of sanitation, and they regret very 
rauch that they have not more power over those work- 
shops to enforce the provisions of the Act. I may 
take your evidence as being, in that sense, that there 
is a great want of sanitary provisions in workshops ? 
—There is indeed. 

_ 10,244. Will you also take from me that it is a 
mistake to suppose that it is from want of vigour on 
the part of inspectors that those things are not 
remedied, but it is from want of power, which the 
law has not given them?—lIt is very necessary that 
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they ‘should be armed with that power as early as 
possible. I may say that as far as regards young 
people, although Iam-of opinion that we have reaped 
very large benefits from the Workshops Regulation 
Act, there is still room to complain. Of course, under 
the old system women had to work two and three 
nights all night, and I have seen children brought to 
be suckled at the breast at the midnight hour by 
women who had to keep themselves. Of course, all 
that is done away with now; the large establish- 
ments are very well regulated, but it is mostly in the 
small establishments that young people are employed 
at late hours, and where, also, women are employed, 
particularly in out-of-the-way places, where they are 
not likely to be visited. 

10,245. Then itis a fact, is it, that although far 
from satisfactory, the Workshops Act has produced 
some effect?—It has produced very great beneficial 
results, I may say incalculable in fact. But there is 
a system now adopted in many branches which may 
be called a kind of garret trade where a large number 
of young people and females are employed, particularly 
with the Jewish class, who have a large number of 
sewing-machines, perhaps 40 or 50 in a workshop, 
and, of course, in the busy times those young people 
are employed, and you cannot tail to know that they 
are in operation by going through the streets, par- 
ticularly towards the Cheetham district, you will 
find a large number of places there that are always 
working, and are never visited; they escape visitation 
altogether ; in fact there are places that have sprung 
up into existence with the sewing-machines, where a 
great deal of such work is done. 

10,246. Will you let the Commission understand 
_ exactly the particular locality that you are now men- 

tioning, that is to say, small sewing establishments, 
chiefly kept by Jews in the neighbourhood of Cheet- 
ham ?—They are in the neighbourhood of Cheetham, 
going from Dantzic Street all along Dantzic Street 
right into the very heart of Cheetham into the valley. 

10,247. Do you believe that the legal hours are 
greatly exceeded in those parts ?—I believe they are, 
and also amongst the factories. They steal time in 
the factories by commencing a few minutes earlier in 
_the morning. 

10,248. Is it your belief that in this particular 
district which you have been describing, they are in 
the habit of working overtime ?—Yes, by stealth. 

10,249. Have you ever communicated to the in- 
spectors your belief that overtime is being worked in 
“that district ?—I have written to Mr. Meade King 
several times, and I believe that the result of my 
letters has brought about convictions. The difficulty 
* is that Mr. Meade King cannot possibly get to visit 
the mills the first thing in the morning, because he 
resides at Altrincham, and there is no train on that 
line that will bring him into the town at the time 
necessary tc see the opening of the mills. 

10,250. But for all that, he steals a march upon 
them sometimes, does he not ?—I never read of many 
convictions for breach of the law early in the 
morning. 

10,251. Do you think that they begin before the legal 
hours?—I know for a positive fact that they do, 
because.we have had complaints from the workpeople 
that they do begin to work generally about five or 10 
minutes before time in the morning, as soon as ever 
the engine starts, say five or 10 minutes before 6 in 
the morning. 

10,252. But they may begin at 5-in a workshop ?— 
I am now speaking particularly of mills. 


~ 


10,258. I understood you to say that it is your. 


belief that those shops are working outside their legal 
hours and overtime, and therefore I asked you whether 
you had ever communicated to the inspector that that 
is your belief ?—I have done so. 

10,254, With respect to those particular works? 
—Yes. ; 

10,255. Then you say that you do not think it is 
any use to tell the inspector, because he lives out of 
town, and cannot be there early in the morning to see 
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when they begin their work, and therefore I ask you 
what time is it at which they begin to work if the 
inspector is out of town, and cannot see when they 
begin ?—Many a time before 8 in the morning. 

" 10,256. What time is it that those places begin to 
work illegally in the morning ?—They will begin at 
all times, from 6 up to 8. 

10,257. But they may begin at 5 for women and 6 
for young persons ?—But they must leave off at a 
certain time at night. They cannot work before 8 in 
the morning if they are to work till 8 at night, with- 
out they have permission from the Secretary of State. 

10,258. They may begin at 5 in the morning and 
keep open till 9 at night, provided they do not employ 
children and young persons, or women, between those 
hours for more than the legal time. Let me be par- 
ticular, because you come to us to make a charge that 
those places are not inspected, so that it is fair to ask 
you, in the first place, whether you have reported to 
the inspector what you know, and, secondly, what it is 
you complain of. Now you say the inspector cannot 
see it, because he does not live in the town, and they 
begin to work before the legal hours, therefore I ask 
you, before what legal hours do they work, and you 
say that they begin before 6 in the morning, and I 
say so they can, for the law allows them to do so ?— 
It was a mistaken notion on the part of the working 
classes that the law allows those that are mentioned 
within the category of the regular Acts. I know that 
there is a permission obtained from the Secretary of 
State where they can work exceptional hours. I am 
complaining particularly of cases where women and 
young children are employed. I know so far as adult 
labour is concerned that as many as 60 hours are 
worked in a week as overtime, in one place alone in 
this town regularly. 

10,259. They may work the round of the clock ‘so 
far as men are concerned, but the thing I am bound to 
ask you is, what is it that you charge those places 
with in respect of illegal hours in the morning ?—I 
understand that women and children cannot be em- 
ployed before 8 o’clock in the morning and work till 
after 8 at night in the workshops. 

10,260. That is a mistake. A woman might work 
from 5 to 8, or she might work from 11 to 8 at night, 
provided that she stopped for meals ; at present they 
might divide their hours just as they like, provided 
she does not work more than 104 hours on one day ; 
if you say that that is a very great defect in the law 
I agree with you, and that is the very thing we have 
come to look into ?—We contend that women and 
children ought to be brought within something like 
reasonable hours of day labour, say 10 hours per day, 
and we know that those hours are exceeded either before 
the time in the morning or after the hours at night. 

10,261. Now you say that in some factories they 
begin to work a little before their time ?—They do. 

10,262. You know the difference between a factory 
and a workshop, that a factory has more than 50 
hands ?—Yes. A large number of hands are employed 
particularly in the spinning department. 

10,263. Some of those large works you say begin 
before time ?—Yes, 15 or 10 minutes before time, and 
they continue after time both at night and in the 
dinner hour just a few minutes, but a few minutes 
each time of course-mounts up to a considerable time 
in the course of a week, and they have no right to 
do so. 

10,264. Have you had information about any such 
breaking of the law and informed the inspector of it ? 
—I have. 

10,265. Have you been able to give him evidence 
upon the point ?—I have given the names of places 
where to visit, but not latterly. 

10,266. (Mr. Knowles.) How long is it since you 
have communicated such information to him ?—About 
two years. 1 should say that many of the garret 
employers are Jews. 

10,267. A. Jew who stops during the day on Satur- 
day may employ Christians after sunset on Sunday if 
he likes, may he not ?—Yes, so I understand. 
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10,268. I understand that you have not really made 
any communication to the inspector for two years ?— 
No, not for two years, and the reason of that is from 
the complaints not being so numerous, : 
people, as a general rule now, are on the piece system, 
and it is to their interest to work as long as possible, 
and young people would not make any complaint. 
If they were on day-work they would naturally make 
a complaint, but now that they are on piece-work of 
course the young people would be the only parties to 
complain because the parties who are working those 
extra hours, and staying those few minutes now in 
the morning and at night, are beneficially interested, 
because the longer they work the higher their wages 
are, because they are paid by results. 

10,269. I am quite sure that if you can bring any 
well authenticated case, with witnesses, to the notice 
of the inspector, the people would not be spared, but 
it is evident that unless you were to have an army of 
inspectors, they cannot detect all such things for 
themselves, they must depend upon information ?— 
That is why our council complain that one inspector 
is not sufficient ; they consider that there might, be a 
principal inspector, and men who would receive less 
salary as subordinates who would be accustomed to 
the work. of the different trades. There might be 
some one employed that had a thorough knowledge of 
the cotton trade, and another of the domestic trades; 
and they would know naturally the most likely times 
when those people would be at work. 
certain periods of the year when trade is very brisk in 
some businesses, suchas the bookbinding business, 
for:instance, at the latter end of the month. Young 
women are the people employed, and it is necessary 
to employ them ; and almost every day in some’ cases 
the work is taken home. In order to) prevent: the 
place being visited: the women take the work home in 
the evening and bring it back in the morning, so that 
they entirely evade the law Nore 

10,269a. That suggestion of yours-is:one that ‘has 
been very much pressed upon the Commission, the 
importance of having the inspectors: helped by men 
who could be about.and give them information, because 
of course one gentleman’ cannot be about morning, 
noon, and night ?—Certainly not.. There is another 
point, and probably the last, I should like to mention, 
and that is boys are continually leaving the letter-press 
printing business; they feed the machines, and they take 
off at the machines, and they are often dissatisfied with 
their employment, and theyare continually changing. 
Every time a boy changes he has to be examined it 
he is of a doubtful age, which causes a good deal of 
expense to their employer, and a good deal of annoy- 
ance. I think it would be desirable when a boy has 
passed the doctor that he should carry a certificate 
with him stating his name and age, and any descrip- 
tion which might be necessary for the purposes of 
detection ; and by carrying that certificate he would 
save the employer much expense and also much trouble 


and annoyance, because a child often tries to pass off, 


as though he was over the age. 

10,270. That also is a suggestion which has. been 
made and which has a great deal of force in it ?—Then 
I may mention that the boxing off the machinery is 
not carried out to the extent that it ought to be; 
machines now are being so rapidly introduced in 
almost every branch of industry that it has outpaced 
the regulations. People do not understand the neces- 
sity of boxing off the machinery to the extent that 
they ought to do. 

10,271. There has been a great defect of that kind 
represented to us in the Workshops Act that the law 
is that in factories the machinery must be securely 
fenced, and the inspector can order it at once to be 
done, but there is no such provision in the Workshops 
Act ?—It,is very desirable that there should be. We 
have practical proof from our various dispensaries and’ 


infirmaries of the number of accidents that take place » 
through the introduction of machines into our own ' 


domestic circles; for instance, washing machines, 
wringing machines, and sewing machines, that chil- 
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dren are being continually caught by them, and there< 
fore it is very desirable that the system of boxing 
should be introduced into small workshops, particu- 
larly where there are 25 or 30 machines and a variety 
of small labour saving machines, which are now being 
rapidly introduced in all workshops. 

10,272. Iam afraid that the imperfections of the 
Workshops Act are many ?—Certainly they are ; that is 
the reason why I very much regret that one or two aré 
not here to give evidence, because they would give it 
from a practical point of view as the result of their 
own observation. 

10,273. Iam sure you have embodied what they 
would have said ; we can quite understand that they 
would most likely be supplemented by them, because 
we have heard that from others; but you will under- 
stand that many of those things that you have com- 
plained of are faults in the law and not faults in its 
administration ?—I perceive that from your remarks. 

10,274. (Lord Balfour.) You mentioned among 
others that you represent the tailoring business ; how 
do you think. that the men would look upou working 
60 hours a week at the outside by arranging between 
them and the manufacturers, without it being specified 
that they were not to work more than a certain num- 
ber of hours a day, and that dt should be entirely left 
to them to work the hours at any time they like ?— 
There are very busy seasons and very slack seasons in 
the tailoring trade. The busy seasons are at the time 
of the year when gentlemen generally require to have 
their clothes in good seasons; but when it is wet 
weather they do not care about having good clothes 
on. The same remark applies to the shoemaking trade 
also. ‘ a 
10,275. With regard to mourning orders do the 
workmen dislike very much having to give up their 
Saturday half-holiday, and get half a day in the be- 
ginning of the week instead?—I should say there 
would be no objection’; im fact, it is practically carried . 
out atthe present time. We may say that Monday is’ 
the principal holiday in the tailoring and shoemaking 
trades, and that’ they work more at the end of the 
week than at the beginning. 

10,276. (Mr. Knowles.) Did it never oceur to you 
when the law, as you describe, has been broken, and 
you say that the inspector was so far off that he could — 
not be there sufficiently soon in the morning to detect 
them, that he could have stopped for the night in the 
neighbourhood if you had informed him ?—He might 
possibly do so; but, of course, it is not likely that he _ 
would go unless he felt a very great interest in the 
question. sale 

10,277. We may assume that he does feel interested ; 
but do you suppose that if he thought it was an 
authenticated case of the law being broken he would 
not stop in the neighbourhood all night in order to see 
for himself in the morning ?—I think that has been 
done in some cases; but as a regular rule I think it 
has not. 

10,278. Has it been done as often as you have in- 
formed him ‘—There was one case which I mentioned 


. to him in Ancoats somewhere that was not visited, or 


at all events there was no conviction. I generally 
look for convictions after I have given information. 

10,279, Do you know whether the inspector went 
to the-place after you had informed him ?—Yes, he 
did so in several cases and convictions followed, but 
it is not a very pleasant thing to turn informer ; it is 
a very objectionable thing for people to be writing 
letters drawing attention to these things. We gene- 
rally expect that the inspector should go and look out 
cases for himself. 

10,280. As you represent a trades’ council, as you 
profess to do, that takes this great interest in the 
working classes, it is desirable that the inspector 
should have their assistance, is it not ?>—Yes, the 
inspectors could at all events have our assistance at 
any time when they cared for it, but we are not 
paid to discharge those duties, and we consider that 
those who have the charge of these things ought to 
look after their own work. If they find that they 


our exemptions. 
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are not able to discharge their duties with credit 
to their position, they ought to receive from their 
superior authority at once some power to take hands 
to assist them. I do not care where they obtain 
that assistance from, but I should consider it most 
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desirable that they obtained it in the locality, and 
particularly from the trades which it was sought to 
prosecute. 

10,281. What branch of industry do you belong 
to ?—I am a letter-press printer. 


The witness withdrew. 


Epwin Waiexzy, Esq., T. J. Guiuspix, Esq., Anprew Duxsury, Esq., Joun Caruisix, Esq., examined. 


10,282. (Chairman, to Mr. Wrigley.) You repre- 
sent the paper makers, do you not ?~-Yes, I do. 

10,283. What would you like to represent to the 
Commission ?>—We wish to represent our feeling that 
we ought to be let alone; we are comparatively new 
under any Factory Act, and we find that the working 
of the present Act. has been considered satisfactory. 
We see that a general application of the Factory Act 
of 1874 would be extremely destructive to our trade, 


_and therefore we are anxious that we should retain 


the exemptions which we now enjoy. 

10,284. You consider it essential that you should 
retain the modifications of either working long day 
hours or working continuously >—We do. Our pro- 
cess is continuous, just in the same way as the calico 
printers’ or dyers’ or bleachers’ process is continuous. 

10,285. Is it usual in the trade now to keep the 
cylinders running day and night ?—Generally ; that 
is the usual habit. It is not the case with us, because 
we do not work our machines in the night; we only 
work them in the day, but we are rather an exception 
in that respect. : 

10,286. What hours do you work usually ?—We 
work from 6 in the morning to 8 at night ; on Satur- 
day we stop about 2, and they have all cleared away 
by 3 or half-past 3, 

10,287. Do you employ any women and children ? 
—We employ many women but no half-timers. 

10,288. The women are employed chiefly in pre- 
paring the stuff, are they not ?—In sorting rags, sort- 
ing esparto grass, and in sorting paper. We have 
some small girls or young persons, who are employed 


- about the machines catching the paper. 


10,289. The women only work the factory hours, 


104, do they not ?>—Yes. 


10,290. And the young persons work the hours you 
have mentioned ?—Yes. 

10,291. Then they get half an hour extra for meals ? 
—They have two hours in that time for meals. There 
is one-point which has been suggested to me which 
is the modification in the present Act as regards the 
young persons. At present young persons do not 
become adults till they are 18, and the opinion and 
wish of the trade would be if any change is made that 
they might become adults at 16. We find it rather 
inconvenient that young persons should be considered 
such too long, because after a certain age they do not 
learn their business with that facility which they ought 
to do. 

10,292. But they can learn their business without 
working longer hours than are allowed at present, can 
they not ?—We do not put them to work long hours, 
but we want to work them in the same way we can 
now work a young person, continuously, according to 
We can vary the meal hours where 
the machines are working continuously ; the young 
persons are obliged to be kept there, and therefore we 


_ take one away and bring another in to supply his or her 


place, although they are not the universal meal hours 
In the workshops so far as the machines are concerned. 

10,293. You are not obliged to have hands who are 
under 18, but you are obliged to give them the full 
meal hours >— We do. 

10,294. If young persons of 16 were allowed to 
count as 18 you would not be obliged to give them 
any meal hours at all ?—We should not be obliged, 
but we should do it. 

10,295. I am sure you would, but small houses turn- 
ing every penny that they can might give them very 


little ?—I hardly think that the trade generally would 


be anxious to curtail the time. 4 


10,296. Would not you recognise that on the whole 
Parliament has been very considerate to the paper 
trade, and perhaps they might make thoge terms 
remain as they are altogether *—I am not prepared to 
press that point individually myself very much, seeing 
that so far as my own firm is concerned we have not 
experienced any great difficulty, but it has been an 
opinion expressed in our trade meetings ; in fact it 
was expressed before this Act was passed, but we did 
not make any representation in the proper quarter. 

10,297. The labour in machine rooms is very severe, 
is it not, considering the temperature ?—The labour is 
not severe in itself, but the temperature is sometimes 
high. 

10,298. But considering the temperature in which 
they have to work, it is severe when continuous, is it 
not ?—I do not think it is excessively severe at all. 

10,299. I thought in the room where the paper is 
rolled off that the temperature is very high ?—The 
temperature is high, and must be necessarily high, 
but I do not think the labour is severe; it is not 
laborious labour ; it requires more constant presence 
than anything else ; they must be personally there, 
but as for the labour, I do not think it is excessively 
severe. 

10,300, Not unduly severe as it is now, but such 
labour as renders it very desirable that lads should 
have their intervals at meals ?—Certainly they ought 
to have their intervals for meals. 

10,301. Is not that all that the law requires you at 
present in respect of young persons ; it allows you to 
work them all night ?—They can be worked all night. 
I can hardly give you a proper opinion about night- 
work, as our machines do not run in the night; but 
my friends would be able to give better information 
than I can in that respect. 

10,302. I think we may take it that you consider 
the present hours allowed you to be necessary, and 
the only modification you would ask for would be 
that lads of 16 should count as if they were 18 ?— 
Yes, I may say, so far as the opinions which I have 
heard expressed, we are prepared to submit to the 
standard age being raised before which children should 
not be employed to 10, still retaining 13 as the period 
when they become young persons. 

10,303. Would you not think it reasonable after a 
proper interval that at 13 some educational test should 
be required as by the Act of 1874, according to which 
children may not work whole time until 14, unless at 
13 they pass an educational test ?—I think that de- 
sirable. 

10,304. That is as far as Parliament has gone, is it 
not ?—Yes. 

10,805. Of course you will understand that the 
object of this Commission is, shortly stated, to see 
how far other trades can be levelled up to the Act of 
1874, as regards women and children, who hitherto 
have worked under the Act of 1867. Would it be 
inconvenient if their hours were assimilated’ to those 
of the Act of 1874, that is to say, 10 hours per day ? 
— Yes, certainly. 

10,306. You cannot afford to dispense with the 
extra half-hour ?—I do not think we can. 

10,307. Would it be any boon to you to be allowe 
to work them in two turns of five hours each; how 
would it suit you to have them for 10 hours; would 
that be any gain to you ?—I do not think it would. 

10,3808. (Mr. Knowles.) You do not employ any 
half-timers, but in some places they may do so. 
Assume that where women and half-timers are em- 
ployed, such as sorting rags, esparto grass, and all 
that sort of thing, as I understand there is no finished 
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process that they are employed at ?—Yes, there is an 
unfinished process that some of the young people are 
employed at, at the end of the paper machines. 

10,309. I am speaking now of women and children ? 
—Women and children are not employed in any un- 
finished process. 

10,310. In that case could not they be put under 
the Factory Act of 1874 without any inconvenience ? 
—I am afraid we should not get them, we cannot find 
the number. 

10,311. But you would get them, the same as in 
the cotton mills ?—If we are put on a par with them 
in that respect we cannot complain, of course, but we 
think it would be a hardship. 

10,312. What modifications do you require for 
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young persons (because men as you are aware ‘the Act 
does not touch at all),.as regards the age and also the 
time that you wish to work them ?—We wish to work 
young persons from the time that the machine starts 
in the morning until it is closed at night, assuming 
that it does not run beyond the time which we are 
allowed by law. We want continuous working, of 
course allowing the usual time for meal hours, which 
we do. 

10,3138. (Chairn man.) Is there anything else which 
you would like to mention. 

(Mr. Duxbury.) Nothing further than what Mr. 
Wrigley has already mentioned. . 

(Mr. Gillespie.) I think Mr. Wrigley tes advanced 
all that has been discussed by our trades’ meeting. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Hanson (of Stockport), and Mr. Wivi1am CAMBELL (of P Paradise Vale), examined.* 


10,314. (Chairman.) What industry do you ‘gentle- 


“len represent ? 


(Mr. Cambell.) I represent the hand ropemaking 
trade, and my works are called Paradise Vale Rope 
Works. 

(Mr. Hanson.) I am a rope-and twine manufacturer 
by machinery and hemp and flax spinner at Stockport. 

10,314a. (To Mr. Cambell.) What statement do you 
wish to make tothe Commission >—On behalf of the trade 
as we carry it on in the manufacturing districts, which 
is purely by hand, I have come to say that it would 
be a great hardship to us if our time was further re- 
stricted than what it is. We wish things left as near 
as possible as they are. I could give you a few 
reasons as concisely as possible. 

10,315. Are you under the Factory Act ?—No, we 
are under the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867. The 
first reason that I should urge would be that the Act 
was passed, I suppose, for the benefit of women and 
children; but so far as regards women we employ 
none at all, and as regards children, the trade is ‘really 
so healthy that I do not believe that there is any one 
trade in the country carried on that can be more 
healthy for children, and therefore I think that the 
Legislature is not called upon to protect them further 
in the branch of rope and twine spinning than what 
they are already protected. 

10,316. Let us-understand, you do not object to 


Veing only able to work children below 13 half-time, 


and over 13°10} hours a day ?—No. 

10,317. What are your hours of work ?—We can 
work now from 6 in the morning till 7 at night. 

10,318. You can work from 6 till-8 if you like >— 
But we do not; 
ing till 7 is all that we work. We can only work a 
child six hours a day.. We have children for the 
morning and children for the afternoon. 

10,319. You can work a child from 6 to 12, and in 
the afternoon from 2 to 6?—No, we must allow the 
hands to have their dinner time, and we work Hier 
from 1 until 7. 

10,320. Why should you be able to work from 6 to 


7, when your neighbour, who employs half-a-dozen° 


more hands, can only work from 6 to 6 ?—Supposing 
my neighbour is of the same business with myself, 
then I say that I have no right, but if he is of another 
business, I say then that the great changes in the 
weather make it requisite that we ought to have ex- 
ceptional treatment. 

10,321. That is on account of your particular class 
of business ?—Yes ; men cannot work in wet weather. 
We can dry nothing in wet weather, and we cannot 
work in frosty weather: we are completely stopped in 
frosty weather. 

10,322. That is a very strong argument, is it not, 
for the whole of the rope trade ?—Yes ; that is carried 


_ on by hand. 


10,323. But not much more for you than for the 
factory ropemakers ?—There are no factory rope- 
makers. " 

10,324. Tam not saying that it is not a good argu- 
ment altogether, but it is pe same for you as for 


it is not done; from 6 in the morn- | 


them ?—No, I beg your pardon. Supposing we take 
the twine-making in factories; a party has an oppor- ~ 
tunity of getting quite as much work in a lesser period 
by increasing the speed of the machinery, and we 
cannot do that.’ A man cannot spin more in an hour 
at one time than he can at another; he has to walk 
backwards, and of course hé takes his walking power 
and his power of manipulating the thread with his 
hard, and his speed at which he can go, you cannot 
get more out of him. I can prove to you what a 
serious curtailment of our business the Act of 1867 is 
in a very few words. © 

10,325. I understand you to say that the Factory 
Act would be a serious inj ury ?—It would finish us at 
once. | 

10,326. You do not mean that the Workshops Act 
has seriously injured you ?—Yes, the Workshops Act 
that we are now working under has had those serious 
disadvantages that I will, call your attention to. For 
instance, in 1867 I manufactured 3,192 dozens of a 
certain class of twine, that the Workshops Act has 
had more influence on us than any other, for in 1868 
I had fallen to 2,803, in 1869 to 2,349, in 1870 to 
2,306, in 1871 to 2,276, in 1872 to 2,219, in 1878 to 
1,942, and in 1874 to 1,688. It is getting ruinous. 


‘When I tell you that I am not aware of more than 


one apprentice being in Lancashire, that will enable 
you to judge of the extinguishing power that any 
further curtailment of our trade will have upon us. 

10,327. Has that diminution in consumption arisen 
from the Workshops Act ?—It has, inasmuch as it 
has made labour so. much dearer that the foreigners 
cut us out in making it, and in fact I had a man come 
from France the other day who offered me hand spun 
twines at a less price than what I could produce them 
at. 

10,328. If the Workshops Act which allows you to 
work from 6 to 7 has cur tailed your business, what 
hours would you wish to work if it was not for 
the Workshops Act?—JI should not wish to work 
longer, because I could not give more attention to it 
myself, I would not allow my men to work longer, 
because I consider that walking about so much it. is 
a little too severe, and that they have worked quite 
long enough. 

10,329. “Then what harm has the Workshops Act — 
done you ?—It has curtailed our production and in- 
creased the price of it. 

10,330, In what way ?—Because we have to work 
a less number of hours and a boy’s wages are double 
what they were. 

10,331. You could work an hour longer now if you 


Lived: ?—But the men would not do it, we do not take — 
_ the full advantage of the Act, we only wish to be 


allowed to work time as -we now do, and not curtailed 
by knocking off at half-past 5. 

10,332. You say that the Workshops Act has had 
a hand in diminishing the production of the trade, and 
yet you do not work the full hours of work of the. 
Workshops Act, how can it have done so ?—It has 
curtailed it in this way, that we cannot work boys the 
same as we used to do, and boys are scarce to. aw 


See Appendix Ds Letter (40). 


- working days, that is how I define it. 


‘ 


in summer and six in winter. 
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10,333. You cannot work young boys whole time ? 
—No, but we cannot get a sufficient number of boys 
and if we must be curtailed mere than we are we 
should be still worse. 

10,334. Do you think that the Workshops Act by 
not allowing you to work boys under 18 full time, has 
raised your expenses ?—Decidedly ; 25 per cent. at 
the very least. 

10,335. And it is because of the exigencies of the 
rope trade, that you are stopped by the weather in 
winter, and so forth, that you think you ought to have 
a little longer time ailowed you in the fine season ?— 
I say all the year round. I do not see why we should 
not, because how would you define a fine season ? 
There are some days in winter as fine as any days in 
summer, quite as warm and as mild. 

10,336. A season trade is allowed to work certain 
overtime, say 96 days, that is nearly four months of 
I do not say 
that they would give you so many, but if you could 
work half-an-hour or an hour overtime on so many 
days in the year, that would go far to meet what you 
want ?—Those very days might be days that we could 
not work at all. _ 

10,337. You are not bound to take them within 
any particular four months ?—We have had a month 
and six weeks together wet, with hardly a dry day in 
Manchester many times. 

10,338. Ido not say that you are to take the 96 
days, calculating from the Ist April to the 30th Octo- 
ber, but supposing that in the whole year round you 
were allowed to work an extra hour for 96 days, 
would not that meet your case ?—That would curtail 
the hours of production for the difference of the num- 
ber of days between 96 and the 300 and odd days, 
that we want to work. 

10,339. Then you want to work overtime every 
day in the year?—We do not call it overtime, we 
wish to be let alone, just to work the same hours as 
we have done, because we cannot produce much, let 
us try as much as we like, we cannot make it up on 
the Sundays. I have had my work stopped during 
the last winter, for eight days running, without a 
single hand’s turn being done, and last week being a 
wet week and no atmosphere for drying, I do not 
suppose we got 1 cwt. of stuff off our premises. 

10,340. How many days do you think last year you 
worked short time, on account of the weather ?—I 
really have not noticed, but I generally calculate that 
taking the year round we cannot work above eight hours 
It is not only the rain, 
if we have not rain but it isa damp atmosphere we 
cannot dry, and we are standing idle just the same as 
if we had it wet, and if it is freezing we cannot work, 
we are stopped entirely, we depend upon the atmo- 
sphere in the production of our stuff. The men can 
spin, but it depends upon the atmosphere for drying. 

10,341. Is your rope walk in the open air ?—We 
have it covered in at the top, but we must have a 
drying atmosphere, and in damp weather there is no 
drying atmosphere, we have open sides. Every man 
and boy on our premises (and in fact you may take 
the trade through) has about 100 square yards to 
work and walk in. I think I may urge that there is 
no business carried’ on at all that is so healthful to 
young people and boys as rope and twine making is ; 
and as to women, we employ none. I would urge this, 
that the men who are driven out of our yards go into 
places where twine is produced in a different atmo- 
sphere and under more unhealthy conditions. 

10,342. (To Mr. Hanson.) What do you wish to 
say 10 the Commission upon this subject >—My works 
are different rather from Mr. Cambell’s. All that 
Mr. Cambell has said is quite correct, and if I might 
make a suggestion, I would do all for Mr. Cambell 
that he asked for, providing he has no steam engine, 
and upon that footing I have done. I perhaps may be 
a little out of order in what I have to say, but if I am, 
you will no doubt put me right; I.am one of those 
men who have had a great deal of experience. I was 
put to work at six years of age, and until I was eight 
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I worked as a winder for hand-loom weavers, I then 
worked for 18 years as a piecer and spinner in a cotton 
mill, and from my commencing work until the passing 
of the 12 hours Act I worked from 12 to 14 hours per 
day. Jam here on purpose to speak to children being 
kept away from work, or rather not passed till they are 
14 years of age, and not allowed to go to work till they 
are 10. Upon that question I am not here to advocate 
my own benefit, nor yet that portion of the trade that is 
done by machinery, but I am here as a large employer 
of small labour, and having a great deal of experience in 
all departments of the work, especially children’s work- 
ing, and the effect that it has had or will have if the 
Act of 1874 comes into force, I say that to keep them 
entirely away from work till they are 10, and not to 
pass them for full time till they are 14 will no doubt 
be most disastrous. 

10,348. Do you think it would be fair, after the 
schools have been going on for the proper time, and 
may be expected to have done their work, to require 
a certain examination for children that are to be em- 
ployed as now at 9 and 18, and to make them pass 
some examination to show that their schooling had 
done them some good ?—I do. 

10,344. That is all that the Act of 1874 does, that 
any child may be employed at 13 as now full time, 
provided he passes an examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ?—That I advocate, but I prefer them 
passing, myself, at 12, provided that the schoolmaster 
says that. they can read and write sufficiently, and 
provided the doctor says that they are physically 
strong enough to work at the trade that they are 
working at, as I did years ago. 

10,345. You prefer to put the age back again to 12 ? 
—Yes, I do. 

10,346. Would not that give rise to a good deal of 
complaint by all the other trades that they could not 
work boys till they were 13 ?—I am not here to advo- 
cate my own trade, I prefer it in every trade; I am 
speaking for the general trade. 

10,347. (Mr. Knowles.) What time did you begin 
working ?—At six years of age. Iwas put into a mill 
on the banks of the river wharf before I was 8 ; pardon 
me when I say that I do not think there is any man 
in the country better able to speak upon this subject 
plainly, and more practically, than I am, for 1 have 
gone right through it from a child to the position that 
I now hold in my trade. I am very much concerned 
about the children, how they are to be maintained 
when they are kept away from work. Parents who 
have six or eight children, and with very small 
wages, are not allowed to work the children till they 
are 10 years of age, and that they should be kept away 
from full time till they are 14, concerns me very much 
indeed. As.a member of society, and I may say 
gentlemen, as an Englishman, what is to become of 
those children; how are they to be fed? I contend, 
and my experience tells me, within myself, that it will 
not have a good effect, but a very serious effect, upon 
the parents and upon the little ones, not being able to 
feed them; and it will have a bad effect upon the 
youngsters, the young girls in particular, being left 
loose, shall I say, with only a few hours at school till 
they are 14 years of age. Those that are the most 
healthy parents invariably have the most children and 
the most healthy children, and the; most healthy 
children want most food, and I ask myself where that 
is to come from, and how they are to be kept if this 
law goes on. 

10,348. But then you see if they have passed a 
certain standard of education they can commence work- 
ing full time at 13, and you take rather the extreme 
view when you say 14 ?—I do. I am glad to understand 
that it is not to be 14 in all cases, but I advocate 12 


on this principle, that parents that are industrious will _ 


push on little children, boys and girls at night, and will 
teach them to get them to pass that standard so that they 
can get them into work at 12 years of age, but when 
that: is attained, then comes the medical adviser, and 
you have his opinion whether the child is strong 
enough, and I say keep it till it is 13 if it isnot strong 
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enough to do its work, but if it is pass it at 12. 
There would be something then to spur the parent on, 
but pardon me when I say that if they are kept till 
they are 14, the chances are that an industrious young 
man with half-a-dozen or eight.children, may have his 
spirits broken down and ‘perhaps forced from his house 
into the public-house just at the point when he should 
be making up a little for himself and for his family. 
10,349. ( Chairman.) Then what you would recom- 
mend would be half-time at 9 and full time at 12 ?— 
Yes, that is what Iam here for, that is what brought 
me here more particularly ; as to the bad effect upon the 
children of their being loose in the street I need not 
say anything. I think I have said sufficient that you 
may know what I mean will be the effect if they are 
left loose till they are 14'years of age. I feel more 
concerned about the healthy children than I do about 
the delicate ones being kept away. Perhaps you may 
smile when I say that if you have a young horse, and it 
is healthy and strong, the stronger it is the sooner it 
jumps the hedge, and I contend that when a child is 
healthy and strong, and not well fed, there is the more 
danger of its getting into bad habits. I am very sorry 
to say it, but I have my doubts that in some cases it 
willhave a tendency to make many what are commonly 
ealled gaol birds instead of good members of society. 
10,350. Do you mean keeping them at school’ so 
long ?—No. Keeping them away from’ work. I 
have been met in argument. by gentlemen who say, 
Well, but you advocate their going to work at 12, and 
that) is: just the time that they pick up learning the 
best. I grant that, but we cannot make them all into 
clerks, bank clerks, &c., we want spinners, mechanics, 
weavers, and tradesmen in general, we want labourers 
and artizans, and if they are right which I grant they 
are, that they take to learning best from 12 to 14 I 
contend that it is the right time to get them to work 
from 12 to 14, because that is the time that they be- 
come the best hands. I have made it my business 
being acquainted with very many mills, and being 
brought up to work for'18 years in a mill, I perhaps 
have had some opportunities that many men have not, 
of inquiring and getting more information than others 
may have. I have spoken with very many managers 
and I have always been careful to speak to those 
managers that have been self-made men; when I say 
self-made men I mean self-acting minders, carders, or 
spinners, that have by their superior intelligence and 
industry become managers, and I-have not met with 
one single individual yet but that agrees with me that 
it is injurious to keep them away from work too long, 
and in all cases that I have met where they go to work 
early they make the best hands. In the case of the 
self-made men in my experience, from all that I have 
read of (and perhaps you gentlemen have read more 
about them than I have, I have found that all those 
men went to work early, and in very many cases self- 
taught men do make the most practical men in after life 
of any that we have. I may go-so far as to say (and it 
maybe too far in the eyes of some people) that it is 
those self-made men and those early workers that have 
made us what we are in the trade and commerce of 
this country. I contend that to put children into 
many branches, which I could enumerate, in a mill, 
and winding in particular, would do them no harm 
whatsoever, and the same with regard to many other 
branches. That you may clearly understand that I 
am not speaking selfishly upon the work with regard 
to children in my ropewalk, I would pass them in 
some branches if they could read and write, but in 
Mr. Cambell’s ropewalk or roperies without steam or 
water-power I can see no reason why children should 
not be passed at 11.- I-would pass them in my rope- 
walk in all branches except two, (in the flax mill,) the 
carding and preparing room, at 12 years of age, but in 
the preparing’ room I have no half-time at all, or rather 
I have now but one, and she is there by the request 
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of her mother; and again, long before I was put under 
the Factory Act I sent all my children to school, and 
voluntarily paid the school wage. I now send some- 
thing like 60 half-timers, and up to this day I have 
paid the school wage of all, and I let them go to any 
school they think proper. 

10,351. In arguing against factory legislation, so 


far as it has gone it would be impossible to expect — 


that we could move Parliament to reverse what has 
been done. What Mr. Cambell has been saying, and 
what you have been saying against carrying the Act 
further is one thing, but you must feel that it is almost 
useless to ask the Commission to suggest to Parlia- 
ment to go back upon what is done already. . 

(Mr. Cambell.) We only ask to be left as we are. 

10,352. Mr. Hanson’s remarks are in that direction 
because he has, in spite of all difficulties, risen to his 
present position, and I am afraid that Parliament 
would not be disposed, to put other children under 
such had chances. 

(Mr. Hanson.) I beg your pardon; I have no ex- 
pectation of that, but I mentioned 12 as my opinion. 
I am frightened at the age going to 14, but I would 
be satisfied with it as it is, and the reason that I say 
12, and have given you the information which I have 
done practically is, if possible, to get Parliament to 
let us keep where we are at 9 and 13, and no further. 

(Mr. Cambell.) I do not know whether it is pro- 
posed to make a child attend longer hours at school. 

10,353. What was done by the Act of 1874 was 
just this, not to make a child attend any longer hours 
but to extend the half-time to 10 and the full time to 
14, on this condition, that if they could pass a. 
moderate examination at 13 they should count as 14, 
and no longer remain at school ?—-My experience is 
that they will not go to school now, as it is, and they 


- will not make their sehool hours longer than what 


the Act. of 1867 compels them. If you take up the 
certificate book of the school they attend, which we 
generally get every week, you. will find that when 
they have made the number of hours requisite just 
to satisfy the Workshops Regulation Act, there is 
** Nursing children” put against them. I find as a 
general rule that when boys are not working and 
when they are not at school they pass their time at 
nothing else but pitching and tossing, gambling, and 
all kinds of wickedness. I cannot be gainsaid in that, 
for I could bring hundreds to prove it. 

10,354. We might as well attempt to put back the 
river as to reverse the legislation for the education of 
the young in England, [ think you must see that ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

10,355. Whether you approve of it or not, it is 
going to be done ?—Yes, but then I might urge that 
when you stop a boy working, you likewise stop a 
man, and if you stop a man at half-past 5, I find that 
a workman, as a general rule, has very little reverence 
for his own fireside, he goes to the public-house and 
does not turn up till they close the public-house, 
Whatever time you take from the boy you take like- 
wise from the workman, and you impoverish the wife 
and the children, and the man is going to ruin all th 
worse. 

(Mr. Hanson.) Might I make a few remarks upon 
the previous evidence which you have had before you 
with regard to the trades union men, and with regard 
to the feelings of the workpeople generally coneerning 
short hours. I say that the working people are not 
only in favour of stopping as they are, but if you were 
to go round and canvass the houses from door to door 
you would find that from 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
working classes’ were in favour of the 10 hours. | 
Although I am not an advocate to go back again, yet 
in all cases that ever I have talked to the parents of 


‘the children, they dread the 14 years and the 10 years, 


particularly those that have many children. 


The witnesses withdrew. | 
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Mr. Joseru Lrrcu examined. 


10,356. ( Chairman.) What is your employment ?— 
Tam foreman packer in the employ of Messrs. Richard 
Bealey and Co., Bleach Works, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

10,357. I understand that you are: prepared to give 
evidence as to the opinion of the majority of the hands 
employed by Mr. Bealey on the question of altering 
your hours of labour >—Iam prepared so far as I know 
and I think I know a good deal about it. My firm 
opinion is that the 10 hours system will do without 
lessening it down to 94. I do not hear tell of any one 
workman in our place that has preferred the 9} hours 
system, they are very well satisfied with the 10 hours. 

10,358. They find the work lighter than it is in 
factories ?—Yes, of course. Sometimes it will be rather 
heavier when there is a push made to get the cloth off. 

10,359. Do you think that your people would. like 
to work in two turns instead of stopping for breakfast 
if they got half an hour shorter, supposing they worked 
from 7 till 12 and 1 till 6; do you suppose they would 
like it ?—I hardly think they would like it, because 
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my firm opinion is, that there are women, that cannot 
stand it, to work from 7 in the morning till 12 or 
half-past 12 without anything to eat. 

10,360. Would not they like to breakfast early, and 
bring something with them which they could eat in 
the middle of their work ?—I think they would rather 
have a stoppage at breakfast, 

10,361. They would rather have their present 
hours ?—I think so. 

10,362. I suppose you cannot say more than that, 
that they wish to stay as they are ?—That is my firm 
opinion. 

10,863. What hours do you work now ?—On Mr. 
Bealey’s works I can almost say for certain, taking 
the 12 months round, that they do not average above 
94 hours a day, taking the busy and the slack times 
together. 

19,364. In the busy times, what hours do they 
work ?—From 6 to 6 o’clock every night, that is 10} 
hours. 


The witness withdrew. 


A. C, Braury, Esq., examined. 


10,365. (Chairman.) You were not here the other 
day with the master bleachers, were you ?>—No, I was 
not present. i { 

10,366. What modifications do you think are neces- 
sary for your business, or rather what modifications 
do you use just now ?—We use the modifications that, 
are contained in the present Act. 

10,367. Do you use the 15 hours for young persons ? 
—No, we do not. 

10,368. Do you use the half hour for “ continuous 
process” >—We have not done so; There is a clause 
for making up lost time, but I think we have not had 
recourse to it at all. 

10,369. Do you use a machine for the drying room, 
or do you dry it by hand ?—We use the drying tins, 
drying machines. ‘ 

10,370. You do not require to put a boy in the 
upper part of the drying room ?—No, we do not. 


10,371. Do you think it would be right to prohibit 
boys being employed in the drying room ?—No, I do 
not think it is necessary. Said 

10,372. It is very hot up there, is it not?—It is 
not so hot at the lower part of the stove as it is at the 
upper part, because the heat ascends, and at the lower 
part of the stove there is cold air introduced. 

10,378. What have you to say with regard to the 
practice of sending boys along the beams to help in 
the process of hanging ?—That is done in our works 
by men, the boys are below to open the piece that the 
heat may get properly to it, and the cold air is intro- 
duced there to assist in the drying. or 

10,374. It has been. suggested that boys ought not 
to be allowed to be in that hot part of the drying room, 
do you agree with that?—I do not think that, any 
injury to their health arises from their being there, 
at least, we have not found it so. 


The witness withdrew. 


W. O. Mnave Kine, Esq., further examined. 
Mr. Coles, Mr. Bignold, and Mr. Hoare being also in attendance. 


_ 10,375. (Chairman.) Will you let. the Commission 
know the amount of clerical duties that you have. to 
perform, In the first place, what time do you, have 
to give to the clerical duties in the week, should you 
say ?—'The clerical duties vary very much indeed, but 
as near as I could guess I should say on an average 
two hours a day, taking the year through. 

10,376. Would it be concentrated in one day of the 
week ?—Not at all times by any means. As I shall 
show you presently there are .several extra duties 
besides the ordinary routine business which cannot be 
concentrated in that way. 

10,377. Will you give the Commission an idea of 
your routine ?—I will confine myself as much as 
possible to one year, and take the last (1874) as an 

example. In the first place these are the note books 
(handing in the same) required for one year, which 
we are in the habit of carrying about for the purpose 
of taking notes at the different works that we visit 
(delivering in a book). At the end of every week, or 
rather the beginning of the following week, we send 
_ in a weekly report of what we have done during the 
_ preceding week, with the places that we have visited, 
‘and in what condition we found them. You can see 
in this book my weekly reports for one year... That 
would be in 1874 Sigil in a book.in,which. the 
weekly reports had been copied). It forms about half 
the book. ‘The weekly reports are sent in on these 
forms (delivering in the same),and you will find that 
they correspond exactly with the forms in that book. 
If we find everything regular at a place; which we 
visit, we simply enter it “ R,” which means “ regular,’’ 


and it requires no further remark ; but if we find any 
irregularities we put “I” in this column, setting out 
the irregularities which we have found on the opposite 
page. | 

10,378. Is this made out in duplicate ?—Yes, I send 
my weekly reports to Mr. Coles on Monday, having 
previously copied them in that book. 

10,379. By whom they are forwarded to the in- 
spector ?— Yes; I forward them to the assistant 
inspector. _ If one visits a place for the first time, be 
it a factory or a workshop, there is an additional duty 
to be performed. There is a minute of the first in- 
spection to be made out. ‘These are minutes. of the 
first inspection of workshops,'.a few of which I 
happen to have by me (handing in some specimens). 
They haye to be made out in that way, and forwarded 
to the inspector periodically, at no fixed time, but 
whenever. we have a number of them accumulated. 
Having made out those minutes of first inspection, the 
next thing is to copy them into a register such as this, 
This is a register of workshops alphabetically arranged 
(producing a large book), which gives the number of 
hands employed, separating the adults from the young 
persons and children in each workshop. The same 
thing has,to be done with regard to factories, but of 
course it,is a matter of much more frequent oceur- 
rence that. I visit a workshop for the first time than 
a factory. 
similar to that of workshops. There is a difference 
between Mr, Redgrave’s style of. register for factories 
and Mr. Baker’s., Mine is.rather in an incomplete state. 
This is Mr. Redgrave’s system of registration of fac- 
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We have also a register of factories, very - 
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tories, together with the visits which we paid to them 
(delivering in a book). It gives, as you observe, the 
names and addresses of the manufacturers, the certify- 
ing surgeon, and the dates of the sub-inspectors’ visits 
to them, and also the number of children, that. is half- 
timers, employed at the time of their visits, That is 
Mr. Redgrave’s register. This is Mr. Baker’s (pro- 
ducing another book). It is anew book. I have not 
yet copied all my list of factories from the other into 
that. 

10,380. Hitherto you have been doing that upon 
the other plan ?—Yes; upon Mr. Redgrave’s plan. 
Manchester was in Mr. Redgrave’s district until three 
years ago. 

10,381. This is assimilated more to the workshops 
form, is it not ?—Yes, it is very nearly the same as the 
workshops register. 

10,382. (Lord Balfour.) Is the workshops register 


the same under both inspectors ?—I never saw one: 


of Mr. Redgrave’s workshops registers, and I do not 
know whether they are the sameor not. When I was 
in Mr. Redgrave’s district the workshops were not 
under us; they were under the local authority. The 
visits are also recorded in a little book which I carry 
in my pocket (producing a memorandum book), which 
I call a visiting book, that is my district cut up into 
sub-divisions for ready reference, and I enter the 
months in which I visit the different factories in that 
book. 

10,383. Now you get to the correspondence; what 
does your correspondence consist of ?—These are the 
letters which I received in 1874 (handing in a bundle 
of letters), and these are the copies of the letters 
which I wrote (handing in another bundle of letters). 

10,383a. This is official correspondence, of course ? 
—Yes, this is all official. 

10,384. You have to report every case in your 
opinion requiring proceedings to be taken to the 
assistant inspector, who communicates with the in- 
spector, and then the inspector has to communicate 
again to the assistant inspector, and so back to you 
before a prosecution can take place ?—I believe that is 
the course. 

10,385. I do not know whether you have any official 
knowledge of that or not?—-No. With regard to the 
prosecutions, they are reported to the assistant inspec- 
tor, and I receive my instructions from him. 

10,386. There must be a great deal of correspond- 
énce with regard to the modifications ; we have heard 
in evidence that when a factory or a workshop owner 
makes use of the modification he posts an unpaid letter 
to you on each occasion ?—Yes, when he works 
beyond the ordinary hours of work he should post a 
notice on a printed form to me to that effect, or to the 
sub-inspector in whose district he is before 12 o’clock 
on the following day. There is a great deal of corre- 
spondence on the subject of prosecutions. After the 
communication from us has gone through the assistant 
inspector and the inspector we have to lay the infor- 


mation in some such form as that (handing in a form). \ 


These forms vary. We lay the informations in the 
police court in whatever district the offence arose, and 
after the hearing of the case we have to make out con- 
viction returns on these forms (handing in some other 


Jjorms), which have to be sent to the assistant inspec- 


tor. I do not quite know what becomes of them. I 
understand that they go before the auditor for his 
inforination. We have to keep copies of these after 
every conviction, because half-yearly we have to send 
in a return of the prosecutions in our district. That 
is a copy of my return of the prosecutions for the half 
year ending the 30th of April last (handing in the 
same). 

10,387. Your letters last year from the public 
amounted, did they not, to 164 ?—They were more 
than that, because there are a great number of letters 
that we constantly receive which really should have 
been addressed to other sub-inspectors ; they have 
mistaken the district where they have to be forwarded. 
They of course do not give much trouble, but they do 
give some, 
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10,888. What was the number of letters in your 
departmental correspondence, do you think ?—I have 
not counted them, but they were a great number, 
in addition to those to which I have just referred. 
Then with regard to prosecutions, there is one other 
matter that we have to do with reference to them. 
These forms have to be left with the magistrate’s clerk 
to be filled up (producing the same); they are returned 
by the magistrate’s clerk to us, and we have to send 
them to the inspector or the assistant inspector, as the 
case may be. 

10,389. Could you suggest a shorter system with 
respect to prosecutions founded on your own ex- 
perience, is there any part of it which might be 
saved ?—The copying might be saved, I think. That, 
together with ail copying, I think might be saved by 
an office in a large. centre of a manufacturing dis- 
trict, such as this. If, for instance, there was an — 
office in Manchester, say for six or eight sub-inspec- 
tors’ districts surrounding, and we had a clerk kept 
in it for the purpose of copying, that would be a great 
assistance. 

10,390. You mean if it was dene in the assistant 
inspector’s office ?—Yes, if he had an office. At pre- 
sent, of course, you are aware there is no office out of 
London. 

10,391. Could you not have a copy of all docu- 
ments made by a copying machine or a repeating 
book ?—It would be difficult, I should think, to copy 
those large forms, weekly reports and prosecution 
returns, where part'is written and part printed. 
Then, in addition to that, there are several forms 
which have to be filled up and sent in at the end of 
every month, forms of travelling and incidental ex- 
penses. 

10,392. Have they to be sent in in great detail ?— 
Yes, in very minute detail (delivering in a form). 
(Mr. Hoare at the request of the Commission put 

in his accounts for the current month.) 

10,393. Do you have to forward monthly a detailed 
account of all expenses with vouchers, including 
postage, specifying in detail the address of the letters ? 
—Yes, the names of the firms or individuals to whom 
the letters were posted. 

10,394. Could you tell the Commission what your 
current expenses amount to, with the average travel- 
ling and incidental expenses ?—I have not reckoned 
it up for some time, but I should think from 50/. 
to 60/. a year. Mr. Hoare tells me that his average 
is just over 100/., but some are much larger. 
Mr. Bignold, whose district includes North Wales, 
averages 160/., and he says that he thinks his pre- 
decessor’s averaged about that or a little more. ‘That 


includes travelling long distances, postage, and every- 


thing. 

10,395. I suppose it would relieve you gentlemen 
a great deal if you had a round sum ?—Yes, very 
much indeed. 

10,396. It would save your time immensely ?— 
Yes, it takes considerable time making out the 
month’s accounts. 

(Mr. Coles.) It would save my time in looking 
over their accounts. J have to put my signature to 
them. Mr. Baker takes my signature as stamping 
an account to be correct, and sends it on to the audi- 
tor. I examine all the accounts of the sub-inspectors 
in my district. 

10,397. (Zo Mr. Coles.) If an average was struck 
of the expenses ranging over several years, do you 
think that the officers in your department would be 
rather glad to compound for something less than it 
had actually cost them ?—I am quite certain that they 
would be glad to take a less sum even than the average, 
in order to avoid the trouble which the present 
system involves. 

10,398. Is it a fair question whether you have to 
specify the addresses of all letters in charging your 
postages >—Yes, every correspondent’s name has to 
go down. 

10,399. (To Mr. King.) Are we in possession of 
the whole of the details? —These are requisitions for 


. 
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certificates of birth, which cause considerable trouble: 


at times (handing in the same). 

10,400. Who is this addressed to ?—To the super- 
intendent registrar of the district in which the child, 
whose age we wish to find out, was born. 

10,401. Would it be better if you could apply per- 
sonally to the district registry, or could anything be 
saved upon this point, because you require the docu- 
ment ?—If we had an office with a clerk who was 
constantly attending to clerical duties, he might write 
for those certificates ; but at present we have to write 
a letter with each one, enclosing postage stamps, and 
it is a matter of very frequent occurrence. 

10,402. All that goes to show that clerical assist- 
ance to the sub-inspectors of districts would relieve a 
great deal of your time?—-Yes, we might do a great 
deal more visiting if we had such assistance. 

(Mr. Coles.) It would relieve us also from a great 
deal of inconvenience and trouble. People call at 
my house very frequently at the most untoward 
hours ; it is not always convenient to see them at 
home, but if we had an office in town we might tell 
them that they could come at a certain hour there. 
It is not exactly pleasant to have those people coming 
at all times to one’s house. 

10,403. They have more occasion to come to the 
sub-inspector than to you ?—I pity the sub-inspector 
if they go to him more frequently than they do to me. 
They come to me very frequently, I can assure you. 

10,404. (To Mr. King.) Are you allowed to use a 
duplicate writer; or must you copy by hand such 
letters as have to be copied ?—I have asked for a 
letter copying machine, but I have never been sup- 
plied with one. 

10,405. (To Mr. Coles.) Do you know how that 
is ?—They are very chary of supplying us with those 
things from the office, and of course we do not feel in- 
clined to go to the expense of getting them. 

10,406. You know that sort of book in which you 
write with a stylus, would that be of any assistance to 
you ?—I think it would be a very excellent arrange- 
ment to copy all my duplicates the same as Mr. King 
does, but it is a great deal of trouble. 

(Mr. Meade King.) There is another thing which I 
would mention, and that is that we receive frequently 
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notices of accidents which are sent by the certifying 
surgeon. 

(Am. Coles.) If we had an office in this town and 
were allowed to issue those permissions to traders to use 
the modifications, it would save us a great deal of time. 
Peopie write to me asking for permission to work 
overtime. I have to forward the letter to Mr. Baker 
and the people get permission from him, and very 
probably I know nothing at all about it afterwards. 

10,407. Are you not informed in the case of appli- 
cations for modifications when permission is granted ? 
—When application is made to me I immediately for- 
ward it to Mr. Baker, with a note saying whether the 
place is a workshop or a factory, but I never hear 
anything more about it, and do not know whether 
permission has been given or not. I should like to 
be able to know how the thing went, and to enter 
it in a book kept for that purpose, so that I might 
be always alive to the hours that the people were 
working, ‘ 

10,408. It is not till you pick them up for working 
overtime that you find that they have got the modifi- 
cation ?—Very frequently that is so. 

(Mr. Bignold.) I think it would bea very desir- 
able thing that the modifications should be sent 
through the sub-inspector or the assistant-inspector. 
Iam under Mr. Baker, and I have lately had a case 
in which I commenced a prosecution against a firm, 
and then I had as it were three modifications sprung 
upon me, and certainly it would have been very much 
to my benefit if I had known before the prosecution 
was commenced that the modification had been 
granted. It did not really affect the case, but it 
caused an adjournment for three hearings before it 
was ultimately decided, and that was owing to my not 
knowing that the modification had been granted. 

(Mr. Coles.) I think that those things onght to be 
issued in the locality where they are wanted. It is of 
the utmost importance that they should be. 

(Mr. Meade King.) I should like to be allowed to 
add to my former evidence that in my district I have 
not heard any complaint about inequalities of age. 
It has been a very rare thing indeed for me to find 
any children employed in textile factories under the 
age of nine. Therefore, practically, the inequalities have 
been very much less in my district than in the others. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned to the Town Hall, at Hanley, on Thursday, at 12 o’clock. 
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Thursday, 8th July 1875. 
PRESENT : 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in tHe Cuairr. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Lorp Batrovur or BURLEIGH. 


Mr. Branp. 


Captain Avucustus Henry CoLviLe examined. 


10,409. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You are a county 
magistrate, are you not?—I am. 

10,410. Aud I believe you have attended to the 
condition of the carial population ?—I live very near 
to the canal, and I walk along it always on a Sunday 
going to church ; it is on my way to the church near 
where I live. I see a good deal of the canal, and 
lately I have particularly taken notice of the working 
of the boats on Sunday, and in connexion with one or 
two other people, I wrote some letters trying to stop 
the canal being used on Sunday. I have often had 
conversation with the bargemen, and have asked them 
whether they liked working on Sundays, and I never 
met one who did not say that he would much rather 
rest upon that day if the canal could be shut up. 


10,411. Is the work carried on regularly >—The 
boats go down to Froghall in order to be loaded on Mon- 
day morning. Froghall is where the stone is loaded. 

10,412. That is for the local iron traffic, is it not ? 
—Yes, 

10,413. Are you aware whether the through traffic 
is carried on on Sundays or not?—No, I think not; 
they have told me that some of the locks are shut 
at a certain time, and that they have to slip through 
them on Saturday night in order to get down. When 
I have been talking to them I have inquired how 
many children and how many grown up people they 
have on board; and I have also asked them whether 
they could read or write, and they have told me that 
neither the men nor the children could do so. 
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10,414. Do families live on board the boats ?—Yes, 
they live entirely on board, and in some cases there is 
a young man of 16 or 16 living with them and sleep- 
ing in the same place. 

10,415. Those boats carrying the ironstone only go 
short distances, I believe?—They go a journey of 
several days ce South Staffordshire. 

10,416. The ironstone is raised in the district of 


North Staffordshire, is it not fr X ess ; the boats go 


also to the potteries. 

10,417. As a magistrate, can you say whether there 
is any law against Sunday work on canals ?—No, I 
cannot. 

10,418. What age do the children begin to be em- 
ployed in connexion with the boats ?—I have seen 
little girls and little boys of not more than four or five 
years old driving the horses ; they seem to be of all 
ages on board the boats. About a fortnight ago, on a 
Sunday, I asked a man if he could read and write, and 
I also asked his children, and they said that they 
could not. I asked whether any one of them could 
say the Lord’s Prayer, and they said they never heard 
anything of it. I asked whether they knew anything 
about God, and the men said they had heard of such 
@ person, but they did not know Him. 

10,419. Have you any suggestion to make to the 
Commission as to how this migratory population could 
best be dealt with ?—I am afraid I have not, but I 
should like to suggest that if the children could be 
sent to school I believe it would be a great point 
gained, and also if the Sunday trading could be 
stopped ; the men have told me that some of them 
have a house at the end of their journey, but they 
never sleep or rest. in it from one week’s end. to 
another. 

10,420. Do their wives live with them in. the boats ? 
—The wives go on board the boats ; the whole family 
go together. 

10,421. I suppose they are much crowded together 
in the small space ?—-Yes ; the boats on this part of 
the canal are not so large as in Worcestershire and 
other counties ; the cabins are very small. 

10,422. Does most of the canal population come 
from this district >—Some of them come from the 
district, and some are strangers, but I do not think 
that there are so many strangers come down this canal 
because the bridges are very low. I wanted, some 
time ago, to get hay from Worcester, and my man 
had great difficulty in bringing it; he had to unload 
half of it, because the bridges are much lower here 
than in other parts of England, so that he could not 
come through with it. 

10,423. (Mr. Brand.) Do these small canals belong 
to the same company that the principal canal belongs 
to?—The only canals that I know about belong to 
the North Staffordshire Railway Company. 

10,424. Speaking of the district canals, you do not 
know who they belong to ?—No. 

10,425. Do they belong to different people ?—Yes ; 
with regard to these canals where I live, I know that 
they belong to the North Staffordshire Railway Com- 
pany. 

10,426. The North Staffordshire Railway Company 
have not made any regulation to stop Sunday traffic, 
have they ?—Not on this part of it, though they have 
been requested to do so; a deputation waited upon 
them once with that object. 

10,427. Do you know what happened with regard 
to that deputation ?—No, but there was some difficulty 
in connexion with it. 
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10,428. (Lord. Balfour.) Could you say whether 
these people are attached to one parish more than any 
other; have they a settlement in any parish, so that 
in old age they would be entitled to relief from the 
poor’s rate ?—I cannot say what they do, but some of 
them have told me that they have houses in different 
districts. In my own village one or two of the men 
live in the beats; one of the men hired a house from 
the freeholder, but he does not often come home ; 
in frosty weather he is there. 

10,429. With regard to births had deaths, do you 
know whether they are. registered or not ; how are 
the canal people got at purposes of that kind pP— That: 
I cannot tell you. 

10,430. Probably they are not got at at all ?—No; 
I know there have been cases where people have had 
children ‘born in the boats. 

10,431. What wages do the boatmen get; are their 
wages very low ?—No, I think they get very good 
wages indeed. I know that during the frosty weather 
last winter when the canal was closed, some of them’ 
were frozen up, and they came begging and asking 
for money, but I was informed that some of the large 
iron owners paid them ds. a aa when they were 
frozen up. 

10,482. Would you say that’ the people were driven 
to employment on canals as a last resource when they 
were shut out of other employment ?—No ; some of 
the boats are hired in different ways, some of them 
keep their own horses and work the boats with 
them. j 

10,433. You say that some of them have houses on 
shore, and, of course, they pay rent for them, would 
it be in any way a hardship if they were forced to 
acquire a settlement in some parish r—No, I should 
think not; when I have talked to them they have 
said that if they could get a day’s rest they would 
prefer it. 

10,484. You believé that they would settle them- 
selves somewhere of their own accord ?—Yes. 

10,435. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But probably they 
would not be at home during that day’s rest if they 
got it ?—I suppose they would try to get to the end 
of their journey on the Saturday; those coming to 
Froghall generally get there towards the end of the 
week, and they would make it their place of resi- | 
dence if they could have the Sunday’s rest. 

10,436. Does the trip last about ‘a week, from Mon- 
day to the end of the week ?—I cannot say. 

10,437. (Lord Balfour.) If they had a house of 
their own do you think they would try to work more 
towards home instead of working in all directions ?— 
Yes, if they could rest on the Sunday. 

10, 438. You think that if they had head-quarters 
they would work to and from them ?—Yes. 

10,489. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do, the boats belong 
to the owners of the canal, or is the traffic worked by 
contractors ?—I believe they belong to the different 
iron companies, their names are upon the boats, 
smelters I think they call them. Many of the boats 
going up this canal have the names of Messrs. Foster, 
the great ironmasters, on them. Whether they are 
let out to the boatmen or not, I cannot say. 

10,440. Do you know whether the men are hired 
for any given time ?—No. . I know the language used - 
by the canal people, and even by their children, is 
worse than any language I have ever heard, they are 
a peculiar race of people, and you may know them by 
their peculiar cast of countenance. 


The witness withdrew. 


CoMMANDER SAMUEL. WELLER May, R.N., examined. 


10,441. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You are inspector 
for this district, are you not ?—I am. 

10,442. Are, there any particular points to which 
you would wish to direct the attention of the Com- 
mission in connexion with the factories under your 
charge, which you have not specially mentioned in 
your written answers to the questions ?—There is one 


point, and that is the necessity for giving further sani- 
tary powers to the inspectors. 

10,443. Is that with regard to workshops 
factories ?—Both. 

10,444. What practical necessity have you found 
for increased sanitary powers as regards factories ?— 
Iam alluding principally to the earthenware manhu- 


or 


vy 
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factories of ‘this district. I have found that many | of 
the shops are utterly unfit for the people to work in, 
and at present we have no power to forbid their 
working in those shops. 

10,445. In what respect are they so deficient ?— 
They are exceedingly low and small, and as each of 
them contains an enclosed space where there is a very 
considerable: heat required for drying the ware, they 
are necessarily kept at a very high temperature ; and 
in many of them the floors are so far sunk below the 
level of the ground, that in anything like wet weather 
it is impossible to keep the wet out, and they are 
constantly in a state of damp, which combined with 
the heat, renders them exceedingly unhealthy. 

10,446. Is that high temperature necessary ?>—Yes, 
in the part of the shop in which the ware is dried it 
is necessary. 

10,447. What. temperature do you | suppose is 
reached ?—I have known it as high as 120°, but that 
is unnecessary ; a temperature of 70° or 80° or 90° is 


' sufficient for most descriptions of wares. 


10,448. Are children employed in these places, ?— 
The ‘children go in and out, carrying the ware and 
moulds to and from the workmen. 

10,449. Do they pass much of their time there ?-— 
In the case of the flat pressers, that is in making plates 
and saucers, they pass, I should think, one quarter or 
one third of the day in the stove. They are con- 
stantly traversing to and fro. 

10,450. Does their health seem to suffer from that ? 


~ —I do not think that you could consider that branch 


of the pottery trade a necessarily unhealthy occupa- 
tion, but the men suffer from rheumatism and other 
diseases of that. kind, from having to work in the damp 
shops ; it is on that ground that I speak principally. 

10,451. All the potteries are under the Factory 
Acts, are they not ?—Yes, large and small, they are 
all under it. 

10,452. Now with regard to the workshops, what 
do you say as to their sanitary condition P—I cannot 
point to anything special in any particular class of 
workshops, but we do come across cases where it 
is desirable that an amendment should be made in 
their condition. At present we can only insist upon 
cleanliness and ventilation. By a kind of ‘side action 
I have succeeded in getting a shop rebuilt or re- 
modelled by saying that it must be kept clean, and as 
it is found to be impossible to keep it clean the master 
sets to work and rebuilds it. 

10,453. Under the Factory Act you ne greater 
power as regards sanitary regulation than under the 
Workshops Act, have you not ?—Yes. 

10,454. Do you think that there would be much 
advantage gained from the mere obtaining of a similar 
power with respect to workshops ?—I do. 

10,455. Is there any part of the pottery work which 
is very unhealthy ?—The part that I-consider most 
unhealthy is scouring the china. 

10,456. Are women employed upon heat work P— 


Women only are employed upon the scouring. 


10,457. What is it that is so unhealthy in that 
operation >—The china is packed to be fired or baked 
in caleined flint which is brought to an almost im- 
palpable powder; when the ware comes out of the 
oven a considerable portion of the flint adheres to it, 
and has to be removed by a hand brush ; the dust 
being very fine, the air gets filled with it sai it is 
inhaled by the workpeople.- 

10,458. Can’ anything be done by means of respi- 
rators ?—A great deal is tried to be done, but you 
cannot get the people to wear them. 

10,459. They absolutely refuse, do not they ?—If 
they ‘do not refuse they do not wear them. 

10,460. Is the inhaling of that dust very prejudicial 
to health ?-It is extremely prejudicial to health. 

10, 461. Do you know at what age the women begin 
to do this work ?—I do not generally see them much 
under 18. Young Ro are seldom employed at it, 
tlie are Aes ARAN om about 18 up to 40 in that 
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10,462. (Mr. Brand.) At what age can they be 
employed ?—They can be employed at eight years of 
age in this trade. 

10,463. And they can work full time at 13 I sup- 


"pose Yes. 


10,464. (Lord Balfour.) Some manufacturers have 
put up a fan, I believe, which is worked by steam- 
power; has that greatly modified the unhealthiness of 
the occupation ?—I am not aware of more than one 


‘manufactory where that has been done, and that is 


Messrs. Minton’s of Stoke. 

10,465. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Has the fan there 

atiewerddl the purpose ?—It has answered it to a con- 
siderable extent; the difficulty with regard to the fan 
is, that there are very few manufacturers of china 
having steam-power on the premises, and without 
steam-power it is not possible to use it. 
- 10,466. It could not be worked by a horse or hand, 
I suppose ?—It might be worked by a horse if it were 
actually made compulsory, but it would be a very 
clumsy process. I would offer as a suggestion, with 
reference to the sanitary power of which I have spoken, 
that a system somewhat similar to that established 
under the Textile Acts in the case of dangerous ma- 
chinery, might answer the purpose. In that case, if 
we consider that there is any machinery which is 
dangerous, there is a provision for arbitration. If 
there is any difference between the occupier of the 
place and ourselves as to the machinery being dan- 
gerous, arbitration takes place; and I think that the 
same plan might be established with regard to sani- 
tary improvements, without giving us the actual re- 
sponsibility of ordering such things. 

10,467. Has your attention been much turned to 
the condition of ‘the canal population ?—It has very 
much. © I have reported at. length to the Commis- 
stoners upon that subject in another paper, and I shall 
be very happy to answer any further questions that 
may arise upon it. 

10,468. (Lord Balfour.) There is one question I 
wish to ask about the factories in which tiles which 
are scarcely distinguishable from ornamental bricks 
are made; have you anything to suggest as to the 
employment of girls as young as 18 in those factories ? 
—My opinion is, that it is not prejudicial that girls of 
13 should be allowed to work in those places. 

10,469. They are at present allowed, under the Act 
of 1864, to work there, are they not ?—There has 
been great trouble in this district on account of the 
difficulty of distinguishing between those works which 
are properly brickyards and those which are really 
potteries. The Act of 1864 brought under the law 
all places in which any articles of earthenware, ex~ 
cept bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, 
were made. ‘The question has arisen, what is an 
ornamental tile? It has been decided by the local 
magistrates that certain articles are ornamental, and 
by that decision certain premises, ordinarily called 
tileries, have been brought under the Act of 1864, 
and the others who do not make that slightly im- 
proved kind of ware are kept under the Act of 1871. 
There is great discrepancy between those Acts, one 
allowing a female to be employed at 8 and the 
other at 16 years of age. I could take the Com- 
missioners to a place not a mile away where there 
are three contiguous works, in which anyone look- 
ing on would not perceive the slightest difference 
in the work. One of those places is under the Act 
of 1864, the next is under the Factory Act of 1867, 
and the third is under the Workshops Act of 1867. 

10,469a. That difference was not made until the 
Act ‘of 1871 was passed ?—The three classes have 
existed since 1867, but the differences between them 
There are at present 
five or six places which I have been obliged to put 
under the Act of 1864, though I believe, according 
to the intention of the ‘Legislature, they ought to be 
under the Acts of 1867 and 1871. 


10,470. Can you suggest any good line of distinc- | 


tion to be embodied in an Act to meet the case of 
those who make or es bricks and those who make 
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what are called ornamental tiles ?—Speaking of the 
tileries of this district alone, it is a very ditficult thing 
to fix, and I can think of no line of distinction, unless 
it be the use of flued sheds ; that would bring under 
the Act of 1864 a number of places which many 
might think ought to be under the Acts of 1867 and 
1871; but I cannot think of any other line which it 
is possible to draw, because the gradations in the 
character and quality of the goods are so fine. 

10,471. You would allow girls as young as 13 to 
be employed where there are flued sheds, and you 
would not allow them to be so employed where there 
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are not flued sheds ?—That is the suggestion I offer. 
But then again the difficulty of gradations comes in. 
There are some places employing flued sheds in which 
it would be objectionable that they should be so dealt 
with ; but speaking generally, I can offer no sugges- 
tion but that the flued sheds should be the distinction 
between the one and the other. | 

10,472. You would not draw a distinction between 
individual workshops or factories which were good as 
to their sanitary condition and those not good as 
regards their sanitary condition ?—I should be very 


‘sorry to have that responsibility thrown upon me, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwarp PAMPHILON examined. 


10,473. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You are goods and 
canal manager of the North Staffordshire Railway, 
are you not ?—Yes. 

10,474. Have you a long length of their canal 
under your control ?—I have 118 miles under my 
control. 

10,475. From what points ?—From Derwent Mouth 
on the Trent to Preston Brook, joining the Bridge- 
water navigation north towards Liverpool and Man- 
chester, aud from Etruria to Leek and Froghall. 

10,476. Upon what system is the canal traffic 
worked; do you own the boats ?—We own from 25 
to 80 boats only ; we are engaged as carriers in the 
staple trade of the potteries ; we carry potters’ mate- 
rials and earthenware. 

10,477. With regard to your own boats, what regu- 
lations have you for the conduct of the traffic as 
regards the men and boys employed ?—I am forced to 
say that the boat children of to-day, even if they are 
not in a worse condition, are in no better condition 
as regards education and morality than they were 25 
or 30 years ago. 

10,478. Do families live on board the boats ?>— 
Fully two-thirds of them do. 

10,479. And have those two-thirds any house on 
shore ?—No. 

10,480. Consequently the children are quite unable 
to attend school ?—They are quite neglected. 

10,481. And are their parents unable to teach them 
reading or writing >—Yes, simply because they cannot 
read and write themselves, 

10,482. Do your boats work on Sundays?—We do 
not let them work more than necessary, but they are 
not precluded from working. There are general 
orders that they shall only work when it is considered 
necessary, but there is so much competition that they 
are often compelled to work. 

10,483. Do you see any practical objection in for- 
bidding Sunday traffic ?--Yes, so long as railways 
are allowed to carry traffic on a Sunday, We are 
living in an age of very severe competition of canals 
versus railways. 

10,484. Railways carry as little of their goods traffic 
on Sunday as possible, do not they ?—They carry a 
good deal. 

10,485. But there is not the difficulty of children 
and women upon railways to deal with '—Just so. 

10,486. Can you suggest any means for securing 
some education to the children of our canal popu- 
lation ?—We have often had it under consideration, but 
everything that we have tried has failed. I think one 
means of enabling something to be done would be to 
prohibit travelling during certain hours on a Sunday. 
You might by that means get them taught at certain 
places, and missionaries and other philanthropic indi- 
viduals would have thus an opportunity of bringing 
their influence to bear. 


10,487. I suppose it would be very difficult to 
conduct the traffic so that the same people should be 
at the same’ place on Sundays ?—That has always 
been a great hindrance to teaching. 

10,488. With regard to your own boats, at what 
age do you suppose the children begin to assist their 
fathers in working the traffic ?—Often at eight and 


nine, years of age you see the little things driving the 
horses. 

10,489. Do you pay the family a lump sum, or do 
you pay these children wages ?—We do not pay the 
children ; we pay so much per mile, or so much per 
ton. 

10,490. How many people are employed in working 
a boat ’—Two should be sufficient, a boatman and 
his hand, but the wife, too often, and the children are 
substituted for the hand. ~ 

10,491. The hand’s duty is to drive the horse, is it 
not ?—-Yes, and to assist generally in loading and un- 
loading. 

10,192. The accommodation on board these boats 
is, I suppose, very indifferent for a family ?—It is 
about 9 feet by 6, and we have men who have their 
wives and families on board including six and some- 
times seven children. 

10,493. Has your company ever tried to improve 
the accommodation >—We have made efforts in various 
ways. 

10,494. But altogether you have found it a hope- 
less task P—Yes. ~ = 

10,495. With respect to the traffic not worked by 
yourselves, how is it conducted?—We exercise no 
control over a carrier who pays toll. 

10,496. Do you allow anybody to put on a boat 
paying you a certain toll ?—Just so. 

10,497. And you have no responsibility with regard 
to that part of the traffic ?—No, it is a highway to all 
intents and purposes, 

10,498. Are the wages high in this business ?— 
They are very fair. 

10,499. Do you get local people, or waifs and 
strays ?—They are mainly local people, they go on 
from generation to generation. 

10,500. You say there is uo improvement in the 
present generation over the last ?—Certainly not, the 
condition of the canal people is a erying evil. 

10,501. If the Legislature insisted upon factory in- 
spectors securing a certain amount of education for 
these children, I suppose the result would be that the 
children would have “to. be separated from their 


‘fathers ?—Yes, the families would be obliged to have 


stated residences. 

10,502. The wives would probably have to stay. at 
home to look after the children, and that would entail 
a separation from their husbands, would it not ?— 
Yes. 

10,503. Have you any idea of what number of 
people are employed upon your canal, altogether ?—I 
think there would be about 350 boats from the pot- 
teries northward, and perhaps two-thirds of that 
number would have their wives and children on 
board the boats, whose labour would be substituted for 
the hands. 

10,504, May we take it that there are something 
like 250 women and 700 or 800 children in those ' 
boats ?—There is probably an average of three chil- 
dren on each boat; but we have two or three cases 
where there are actually six or seven children in a 
cabin 9 feet by 6, and there are further bad conse- 
quences resulting from immorality, and so on. It 
often drives the men into beerhouses so as to get 
away from their poor cabins full of squalling children, 
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10,505. Have the men much leisure ?—Yes, they 
have. 

10,506. How many hours do they ordinarily work ? 
—They finish the voyage in the evening, they have 
the whole evening to unload the boats, and then they 
wait to load the next morning. 

10,507. They have no change of horses, have they ? 
—No. 

10,508. They can only work as many hours as the 
horse has strength ?—That is so. 

10,509. In some cases there is a good deal of 
cruelty to animals, is there not ?—Yes, a great deal. 

10, 510. (Lord Balfour.) What length of run do 
they make in a day ?—They go about 100 miles a 
week. 

10,511. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you found it 
possible to exercise any control over the treatment of 
the horses by dismissing the men ?—Yes, we do that 
- occasionally. We get reports from our. different 
_ stations, and then discharge the men if such reports 
are unfavourable. © 

10,512. Have you found that the horses employed 
with your boats are better horses than those belong- 
ing to private parties ?—No, I do not think there is 
any difference in that respect. 

10,518. (Lord Balfour.) Is there competition 
enough for the situation of canal boat drivers to 
enable you to exercise an efficient control over them ; 
are there other people anxious to fill up their places? 
—No, there is a dearth of labour. 

10,514. You say that one-third of those in your 
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employ live on shore, and have houses on shore ?—It 
hardly amounts to one-third of those in our service. 
I have prepared this paper as to one of our stations. 

10,515. How do those who have houses on shore 
manage?—You will be surprised to hear that a 
good many of them shut their houses up; they live 
there during the loading and unloading of the boats, 
but as soon as the boats are loaded they go off with 
their wives and families. _ 

10,516. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How long does the 
unloading and reloading take ?—It generally takes 
from the evening till the next morning, 12 or 14 
hours. 

10,517. -(Lord Balfour.) Should you say that 
those who did occupy a house were in any way a better 
or more provident class than those who have not a 
house ?>—Yes, there is one instance in that return 
where a man has brought up his children and given 
them some education at home and not in his boat ; 
that is the only instance out of the 11 men ix that 
list where the children have been brought up at 
home, and those are the only children who can read 
and write. 

10,518. How old are the children in that case, I 
see that the man is only 26 years of age ?-—They are 
young children. 

10,519. (Lord F. Cavendish.) All these cases that 
you have given us were taken quite by chance, I 
understand you?—Yes. 


( The table was delivered in, vide Appendix.) 


BoarMen in the employ of the North Staffordshire Railway Company, July 1875. 
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10,520. (Mr. Brand.) Have you considered whether 
it is possible to have these children who are of school 
age boarded out, as is done in the ease of the children 
of paupers, in order to obtain education for them ?—I 
do not think that parents would like that. 

10,521. Do you think that there would be a strong 
feeling against it?—Yes; they are so ignorant them- 
selves that they do not appreciate education; the 
parents are all unable to read and write, and they 
are just training their children up in the same way. 

10,522. Has it not come to this that some inter- 
ference is positively necessary /—I think so. This 
state of things has been aggravated during the last few 
years owing to the severe competition between railway 
and water ; the rates have gone down and the canal 
carriers have a difficulty in competing with the rail- 
ways, and they cut down the bargemen’s wages, who 
as a necessary consequence are not able to support a 
man, and they bring in their wives and children. 

10,523. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Used the wives and 
_ children formerly to live more upon land than they do 
now ?—Yes, 

10,524. (Mr. Brand.) Do you see any other way 
of obtaining education for the children except by taking 
them for a certain period from the custody of their 
parents ?—No. 

10,525. And prohibiting their employment on the 
canals between certain ages?—It seems to me to 
be the only way of remedying the evil. 

10,526. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would advise 
prohibiting their employment on the boats and also 
their living on the boats ?—Yes. 
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10,527. (Lord Balfour.) I suppose the canal boat 
drivers have no organisation amongst themselves like 
a trades union ?—No ; they have shown a little in- 
clination that way lately; they threatened to strike 
some time ago, and we thought they were so low in 
the scale that we would not allow them to descend to 
striking and we met them. : 

10,528. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are they pretty well 
conducted in other respects, or are they often had up 
before the magistrates >—They are greatly given to 
intemperance, but their condition in the cabin drives 
them to it in a great measure; a man comes. in tired 
and finds the wife and six or seven children there and 
he is glad to get to the beerhouse. 

10,529. (Mr. Brand.) Is there any power in the 
hand of any official to enforce sanitary provisions in 
these barges ?—I do not think there is'much to com- 
plain of in that way; they are bound to keep the 
place clean and there is plenty of ventilation. 

10,530. Are these children generally speaking 
weakly children ?—No, they do not seem to be un- 
healthy ; I think physically it does not much interfere 
with them. : 

10,531. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How do you arrange 
for their payment ?— When they have performed their 
voyage they have their money. 

10,532 You pay them for their voyage ?—Yes ; 
as soon as they have performed it. 

10,5388. Are they hired by the day, the month, or 
the voyage ?>—They keep with us for many years. 

10,534. Is that the custom generally ?—Yes, they 
do not often change. 
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10,535. «are the other boats chiefly hired: by mas- 
ters?—They are general carriers; the principal 
carriers in this neighbourhood are the Bridgwater 
Navigation Company, and the Shropshire Union 
Company, they are canal proprietors.as well as 
carriers, 

10,536. (Mr. Brand.) You have a school board 
here, I believe ?—Yes. 

10,537. Do you know whether the school board has 
endeavoured to meet the case of these children ?>—No, 
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it has been under consideration; but they have no 
power to deal with them. avail 
» 10,538. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are there any small 
owners of boats; people who own one or two boats? 
—Yes; there is a class of men owning their own 
boats. They are few in number. 
10,539. Are their men better or worse conducted 
than others ?—In these days of severe competition 
they get their wives and children to help :them, and 
they allege that it is their only means of subsistence. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Epwin Heaton examined. 


10,540. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you paid much 
attention to the condition of the canal population ?— 
I have. 

10,541, And I believe you have prepared a state- 
ment of your views upon the subject ?—Yes. I sug- 
gest that canal companies should absolutely close the 
canals on Sundays. The principal ironmasters are in 
favour of the canals being closed on the Sabbath. 
Messrs. Firmstone (well-known ironmasters in South 
Staffordshire) have issued orders to their boatmen not 
to work on that day; but the latter regard this as a 
hardship when others are permitted to work, and the 
rule imposed by Messrs. Firmstone is therefore gene- 
rally disregarded. ‘The boatmen and their wives gene- 
rally are emphatic in their declaration as to the good 
that would arise to them by the entire closing of the 
canals on Sunday. With regard to the evils, there is, 
first, systematic violation of the Sabbath day ; second, 
the frequent, and in the case of boats plying from 
distant parts, general rule for the wife and family of 
the boatmen to reside in the boat all the year round. 
The evil effects arising therefrom may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows: with regard to overcrowding there 
is, first, no separation of the sexes, and all decency is 
violated ; men, women, and children of all ages hud- 
dled together in a den, altogether unfit for more than 
a couple of people to occupy, and that only during the 
period necessarily taken up on the journey. Then 
there is a total neglect of religious training; the boat 
people altogether neglect to attend any place of worship, 
and the education of the children does not appear to be 
thought of. The remedy is to be found, in my opinion, 
first, as to sanitary matters by-making a cabin a 
dwelling-house. I would, for the purposes of the 
Sanitary Act, make a cabin a dwelling-house, and not 
allow more than three persons to sleep in a cabin ; or, 
in other words, there should not be less than 100 
cubic feet of space allowed for each person. Then I 
suggest that the Government should appoint an in- 
spector, and vest him with full powers to put the Act 
in force. This would, of course, in many cases compel 
a boatman to have a settled place of abode, in regard 
to which I can see no further hardship than in the 
case of an engine-driver on a railway or a driver em- 
ployed on a stage coach, both of whom may be said to 
take a journey out and return home in the evening. 
Large employers would have no insuperable difficulty 
in obtaining houses and accommodation for horses on 
or near to the line of canal, so that arrangements might 
be made for the proper distribution of the work. At 
one period I owned a limekiln, and possessed a boat, 
and my boatman, living near to. the works, went his 
journey to Froghall (about nine miles distant) for 
limestone, and returned home early in the evening. 
With regard to education, I disagree with Mr. Smith 
as to his plan for Government providing schools at 
particular places on the line of canal. ‘This, in my 
opinion, would be unnecessary if families were pro- 
hibited from occupying cabins as permanent abodes. 
Tf boat people had their own proper houses they would 
necessarily be brought under the operation of the 


Education Act. I think that the employment. of 


women and girls on boats should be done away with, — 


and that children should not be allowed to go from 
place to place in the boats. P 

10,542. Would you suggest the appointment of a 
special class of: inspectors to look after the canal 
population, or would you place them under the factory 
inspectors ?—I would place them under the factory 
inspectors. 

10,548. Do you think the factory inspectors could 
deal with such a migratory population ?—They would 
catch them at various points, such as Froghall, 
Etruria, Stoke, and so on, but of course an inspector 
coming into a rural district would frequently miss 
them. 

10,544. With respect to your suggestion, that all 
families above three should be obliged to have a house, 
is it not the case that the fathers in many cases have 
to be absent a week at a time ?—Of course, they 
would in many cases, but my argument goes to the 
prohibition of women and children. I would haye no 
women in the boats, I care not what their age may 
be. 

10,545. It would fesult.in this, would it not, that 
the husband would very seldom see his wife ?—He 
might be out a few days at a time. 

10,546. I am not speaking of short local traffic, 
but take the long through traffic ?—Take the South 
Staffordshire traflic, he would be probably absent four 
days. 

10,547. Do not many of the journeys exceed four 
days in length, to and fro ?—Yes, probably so. They 
m ght extend over a week in fact. 

10,548. Do you think a law could be enforced to 
prevent a man seeing his wife oftener than once a 
week ?—Sailors are away from their wives for long 
periods, and it is the same in many other employments, 
I would rather make the journeys of such a length as 
that a man should only go so far and then return. 

10,549. I suppose it is important that the same 
man should have the charge of the same horse ?—He 
would go so far and meet a man returning with 
another boat belonging to the same employer. 

10,550. Have you spoken much to these people on 
the subject >—I have on many occasions, 

10,551. Do you think that they would very much 


-like to keep the Sunday ?—I have heard them speak 


most emphatically upon that point. I have heard 


them say “ We wish to God the day would come that 
I have | 


“ you would close the canal on the Sabbath.” 
heard that over and over again. 

10,552. Do they work nearly as much on Sundays 
as on week days?—They do, there is no difference in 
either their habits or their clothing. 

10,553. (Mr. Brand.) Do you think that it would 
be sufficient if you prohibited children between the 
school ages of 5 and 13, from being on board the 
canal boats ?—I see that Mr. Smith suggested that 
girls over the age of 16 might be employed in the, 
boats. I would have no girls whatever employed in 
the boats. 


The witness withdrew. 
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10,554. (Lord F F. Cavendish.) Youare the Rector of 
Longton, are you not ?—Yes. 

10,555. You have come to speak on the subject of 
the education of the children in the district, have you 
not?—To give any information that I can to the 
Commission. 

10,556. I believe that the inhabitants of Longton 
are chiefly engaged in the potteries?—The great 
mass of them are potters and colliers. 

10,557. Do you find that the children employed in 
the collieries attend school as well as those in the 
potteries ?—I do not know of any children employed 
in the collieries. We have compulsion directly and 


- indirectly ; we have a school. board and the Factories 


Act, and they work very well together. 

10,558. The Factory Acts do not extend to the 
families employed in the collieries, do they ?—No, to 
the potters. 

10,559. For that reason I asked whether you find 
that the miners’ children attend school better than the 
potters’ children ?—Yes, the eae certainly do 


- attend better. 


10,560. Do colliers’ children étion work in the 
potteries and subsequently go to the coal mines ?— 


_ Sometimes that is the case, but not very often ; some- 


times lads grow up strong enough to get work in the 
mines and they can earn higher wages there, and they 
send those lads down the pits with their parents ; but 
as a rule if they are once apprenticed to potters? 
work they stick to that work. 

10,561. Do the pottery works employ many half- 
timers ?—Yes, a very large number. 

10,562, Have you found their attendance at school 
disarrange the ordinary discipline of the school ?>—I 
haye almost entirely divided them into two schools, a 
half-time boys’ and girls’ school, and a whole time 


“boys’ and girls’ school. 


10,563. Have you a sufficient number to enable 
you to have two good schools ?>—Yes. 

10,564. What is your experience of the half-time 
system ?—It has improved education marvellously. I 


recollect 11 years ago when Mr. Baker came down at 


the time of the passing of the Factory Act, we went 
round the factories and we made a kind of educational 
census on the works, and our opinion then was that 
certainly 90 per cent. of the children at work were 
absolutely without any education whatever ; it is very 


different now, you may say that it is just the contrary, - 


it is almost inverted. 

10,565. What progress do you find the children 
who attend school half-time make in comparison with 
the children attending full time, is there much dif- 
ference between the two ?—There is some difference, 
but not so much as might be expected in consequence 
of the shortness of the time ; it seems as if they were 
capable of giving extraattention to their half-time hours. 
Then there is the enforced regularity, which is a 
great advantage. 

10,566. Have you a school board here >—Yes, in 
Longton, it is a borough. 

10,567. Has it exercised its power of passing com- 
pulsory byelaws ?—Yes, strictly. 

10,568. And are they enforced ?—Yes, they are 
strictly enforced. .~ 

10,569. And with satisfactory results?—Yes, there is 


always a good number of migratory children, but they 


are lessening each year. since we have had the school 


board ; it is a shifting population and it is hard to get 


hold of, and as a borough we have a good many out- 
side districts where children live; we cannot enforce 
compulsion upon the children where the parents live 
outside the limits of the borough; but as a rule it is 
lessening each year, and we find that the direct com- 
pulsion of the school board and the indirect compulsion 
of the Factory Acts work well together, in fact one 
supports the other. 

10,570. Are you aware that under the Textile Act 


“of last yen 20 child is allowed to be employed full 
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time under the age of 14 unless he can pass a certain 
standard to be fixed by the Privy Council ?—Yes. 
10,571. Should you see any objection to applying 
that to the children employed here ?—It would be a 
most admirable thing, and if it could be supplemented 
by not allowing them to go to work half-time unless 
they could pass in the nd Standard, it would have a 
great effect, and would fill up ali the gaps left in the 
dduibatonal: system now as far as my experience goes. 
10,572. Have the educational principles of the 
Factory Act been evaded by the parents sending 
their children to inefficient schools ?—We are les- 
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sening that by increasing the accommodation according _ 


to the wants of the town, and as we do so, we are 
closing these inefficient private adventure schools and 
day schools. 

10,573. The school board is closing them ?—Yes, 

10,574. The school board not recognising atten- 
dance at them ?—Quite so. If we havea difficulty 
with the half-timers, we apply to the inspector and 
say that the school board cannot recognise such a 
school as efficient, and we ask him not to allow half- 
time. books to be signed i in that school. 

10,575. Is there some practical difficulty in en- 
forcing compulsory attendance from the poverty of 
parents, widows and so forth ?—There are a few 
voluntary martyrs, but as a rule the wages are 
sufficiently high to make the magistrates not accept 
the excuses. 

10,576. There is no strong feeling amongst the 
operatives against the enforcement of the law, is 
there ?—No, it is marvellous that there is not more, 
it shows how ready the people were to remedy defi- 
cient education. 

10,577. What system is generally adopted here 
with regard to half-timers, do they send the children 
to school on half of each day, or do they send them 
to school on alternate days ?—Half of each'day. 

10,578. I suppose you consider that decidedly 
preferable ?—Yes., I do not see how you could 
work a school on the alternate day system, it adds 
extremely to the difficulty as far as my experience 
goes, and it is not so good for the children. 

10,579. Do the children come chiefly in the morz 
ing or in the afternoon ?—The boys come very nearly 
in “equal: proportions, the girls come in larger propor- 
tions in the afternoon. 

10,580. Do you find much difference in the power 
of learning between the morning and the afternoon, 
do their energies seem exhausted by their work in 
the morning ?—No, I do-not think so at all. 

10,581. I believe there are a certain number of 
workshops in your parish ?—Yes, but I do not know 
of a single child who comes under the Workshops 
Act. 

10,582. They come under the Factory Act ?—The 
crate shops would fall under the Workshops Act, but 
I do not know of a child coming under that. 

10,583. Do you constder their going to school on 
dlternate days, instead of half each day, most unde- 
sirable ?—It is most undesirable in every way. 

10,584. Have you ironworks in your parish ?— 
No, not in the parish, but there are some,ironworks 
close around me. 

10,585. Will you inform the Commissioners as to 
your opinion of the effect of night-work upon boys 
employed in ironworks 2—That is a point: that I 
cannot give an answer about... There are a few boys 
employed in ironworks, but there are not enough to 
enable me to form any judgment upon the ques- 
tion. 

10,586. (Lord Balfour.) In recommending the 
2nd Standard for the children at the age of 10, and 
the 4th Standard at the age of 13 or 14, “do you think 
that you could bring a reasonable proportion of the 
children to pass the two standards at those ages ?— 
Yes, by enforcing regularity of attendance. i might 
state what has been done during the last four years 


* See Appendix D. (44.) 
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union among the teachers ; the teachers all agreed 
that they would not enter any child who did not 
bring from his late school a certificate showing 
that he owed no pence, and was regular in attendance. 
We have brought this about ourselves, and it has been 
the means of preventing migration and the irregu- 
larity of attendance amongst children. In 1872, in 
my boys’ school, there were admitted in one year 295, 
and the number presented in the upper standards, the 
5th and 6th Standards, was only 47. In the last year 
ending February 1875, there were only 113 admitted 
into the school, and the number in the upper standards 
was 86; that is, with a somewhat smaller average 
attendance the number of boys presented for exami- 
nation increased in two years from 257 to 333, which 
is at the rate of nearly 30 per cent., and the number 
of boys presented in the upper standards increased 
from 47 to 86, or at a rate of 83 per cent ; that is the 
result of the plan that we adopted of enforcing regu- 
larity and punctuality of attendance. 

10,587. How did you enforce it >—No teacher will 
admit any child into his school from another school 
who does not bring a certificate from that school- 
teacher that the boy owes no pence to the school, and 
leaves with his parent’s consent, If the parent moves 
his child, he must appiy himself for a certificate, and 
it is given without the slightest question if the boy 
owes no money. Weenforced that upon the parents, 
and in three yeurs it has brought about a wonderful 
result in preventing migration, and consequently raising 
the number of children presented in the upper stan- 
dards at the rate of 83 per cent. 

10,588. Had you previously suffered much from the 
children changing their school from time to time ?— 
Very much. 

10,589. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you a member of 
the school board ?—I am chairman of it. 

10,590. Have you any reports showing the effect in 
your parish of the compulsory byélaws as to school 
attendance ?—I have not got any with me, but I will 
make a summary from our officer’s report. 

10,591. (Lord Balfour.) The object of my question 
about the standards was to elicit whether you thought 
that by demanding these educational standards it would 
tend to throw more children out of employment, 
because many children would fail to pass the stan- 
dards —It might cause a little inconvenience at first, 
but the number of children is quite sufficient to allow 
that to be passed over. 

10,592. If a year or two were given before such 
an Act was brought into force they would have time 


to work up it, would they not >—If that rule came in © 


force in a year’s time there would be sharp children 
who could pass in those standards. 

10,593. How long have you been Rector of Long- 
ton ?—12 years. 

10,594. Have you observed any good or bad effect 
that the factory legislation has had upon the morality 
of the people, especially the women, employed in the 


potteries ?—I had better answer that by comparing . 


my experience here with my experience in other parts 
of the country. I know the south, middle, and north 
of England, and I should certainly say that the 
personal morality of the women is superior in the 
town where I live to that in the agricultural parts of 
England, 
10,595. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that owing to the factory legislation throwing a num- 
ber of boys out of work, women’s labour has been 
substituted for it with a very detrimental effect upon 
their morality, and that that has been especially the 
case within the last 10 or 12 years; have you had ex- 
perience to enable you tosay whether that suggestion 
is founded upon fact or not, and whether the morality 
of the women now employed in potteries is worse: 
than it was before the passing of the factory legisla- 
tion ?—It is better I should say. It has a bad. effect 
rather in releasing them from home associations, but 
I have not observed that it has had any harmful effect 
in the way of women having illegitimate children. 
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They marry very young here, and I am quite astonished 
at the little public prostitution there is in a town so 
thickly populated with the working classes as Longton 
is. Of course there are plenty of cases of immorality, 
there are evils enough connected with drink and bad 
language, but prostitution is not very common. 

10,596. I speak more of women who are working 
in shops with men, and as to whether in consequence 
of the mixing of the sexes there is any increase of 
immorality >—Here and there there may be, but IL 
should say that the freedom of association of the 
workshops has almost a tendency to keep them free 
from .it, being there always under public inspection. 

10,597. It depends upon the supervision exercised 
over them and the character of the master and the 
pains he takes with them ?—Yes, but [ have known 
social immorality between men and women far more in 
Bedfordshire, and Yorkshire, and Somersetshire, than 
in the potteries here : there it was far worse where the 
women did no work at all. 

10,598. (Mr. Brand.) Have any of the factories in 
your district taken advantage of the alternate day 
system of school attendance ?—I do not know of any 
cases. 

10,599. Have you any children in your schools 
attending on alternate days P—Not one. 

10,600. Do you think that the evils. are so great 
with regard to the alternate day system as to induce 
you to recommend that the option should be with- 
drawn ?—It would be extremely difficult to form a 
half-time table upon that plan, it would be exceedingly 
difficult for the teachers to work it, the staff would 
have to be considerably increased beyond the large 
staff we keep now. The difficulties to my mind are 
almost insuperable if you mix up the half-day children 
with the others. 

10,601. Would they be so insuperable as to oblige 
you, if any took advantage of that system, to have 
separate schools for alternate day children and half- 
day ‘children ?—It could not be managed otherwise. 
If there is a large number you must have separate 
schools ; but if there are only a few dozen it’ would be 
almost impossible to carry on the school upon that 

Jan. 

10,602. Have you many children coming into Long- 
ton from the agricultural districts p—The suburbs are 
almost entirely engaged in the staple trades, the pot- 
ters and colliers. 

10,6038. Do they come within the school board 
limits ?—No, but they come into our schools, 

10,604. As to the test, would there be this diffi- 
culty, supposing direct compulsion is not made 
universal, the children might come in from the outside 
districts into Longton, and the parents might wish to 
put their children to work, but not having the same 
opportunity of education as the children in your dis- 
trict, it would prohibit them from work until they 
were able topass a certain standard ?—That would 
not do the children any harm. 

10,605. There would be a feeling of injustice in 
the parents living within the school board district not. 
being able to prevent their children going to school, 
would there net?—To my mind, public opinion is 
now much inclined to remedy, as far as possible, any - 
anomalies in the education system. 

10,606. Is not the difficulty I suggested an argu- | 
ment in favour of direct compulsion being universal 
ail over the country ?—I do not see why you should 
knock on the head a system which is working so 
well. 

10,607. I do not mean that; I mean as supple- 
mental to indirect compulsion. Does not it suggest ” 
an argument in favour of direct compulsion bein 
universal ? — Undoubtedly, the sooner it becomes 
universal the better. So many districts around us 
escape the indirect compulsion of the Factory Act, 
and the direct compulsion of the school board. 

10,608. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How would you deal 
with the lusus nature if you do not allow work to 
begin until a certain standard was passed ?—Such dusus 
nature I do not think need be considered. Very 
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likely there are instances in which a child cannot pass 
in the 5th Standard at 14; but he must be an ex- 
ceptionally stupid lad if he does not do so. 

10,609. To meet the case of exceptionally stupid 
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children, would you allow the standard to be put 
aside ?—No, I should think the child was better out 


of the trade altogether ; he should turn his attention 
to other work. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry EeeeDGE and Mr. Cuartes Epwarp CHALLinor (representing a deputation from the town 
council of Hanley) examined.* 


10,610. (Chairman, to Mr. Cartledge.) You are, 
I believe, the Mayor of Hanley ?—Yes. 

10,611. You come as the head of a deputation of 
the town council of Hanley ?-—Yes. 

10,612. Are you yourself a member of the school 
board ?—No. 

10,613. Are some of these gentlemen members of 
it ?—Yes. 

10,614. The staple industry of the district is 
earthenware ?—Yes. 

10,615. But you have a certain number of textile 
factories also, have you not >—Yes. 

10,616. Most of your trades would come under the 
Acts of 1864 and 1867, I suppose >—Yes. 

10,617. You have a great number of workshops, I 
believe, besides ?— Yes. 

10,618. I suppose the Factory Acts are now well 
understood and regularly obeyed in the larger esta- 
blishments >—Yes, thoroughly, I think. 

10,619. What is your belief as to the effective 
observance of the law in the small workshops. I 
understand that all earthenware works are factories ? 
—Yes, the regulations are pretty much the same in 
the small works as in the large ones. 

10,620. Do you think on the whole that the law is 
obeyed P— Yes. 

10,621. And they do not work any erence 
No, I do not think they do. 

10,622. While the Workshops Act was under the 
local authority, you had established effective super- 
vision, had you not ?—Yes, we had. 

10,623. And the same officer whom you then ap- 
pointed has continued to assist the inspector, has he 
not ?.—Yes. 

10,624. Had you personally a share in putting the 
Workshops Regulation Act in force >—Yes, 

10,625. Did you consider before the change in the 
law in 1874 was made that you had enforced the Act ? 
—Yes; it was thoroughly enforced in this borough 
from 1869. We adopted the 1867 Act in 1869; and 
from 1869 to 1871, I believe, we thoroughly carried 
out the regulations of the Workshops Act. 

10,626. “Was there any falling back ?—The power 
was taken from the local authority in 1871, and we 
have continued the inspection, but in an indifferent 
sort of manner, finding that we have no power to en- 
force any penalties. We believed that the Act of 
1867 was more advantageous to the workers in work- 
shops, they being under the local authority, than the 
Act of 1871, which took away the power of the local 
authority, and put it in the Government. 

10,627. You say that it was more to the advantage 
of the workers >—Yes ; it was more to the advantage 
of those working in the workshops; being carried 
out under the local authority, we had a more direct 
supervision. 

10,628. In the earthenware trade the workmen em- 
ploy children, do they not ?—Generally. 

10,629, And they have a strong motive for getting 
as much work out of them as possible, have they not ? 
—Yes. 

10,630. Is it true that the workman is the parent 
of the child he employs ?—That is not at all common. 

10,631. But his ability to work depends upon the 
boy, does it not ?—Entirely. As a local authority we 
have never interfered with the factories; we confine 
our attention to the workshops. 

10,632. Do not you take notice of the small earthen- 
ware establishments ?—No, none whatever. Brick- 
yards and other trades coming under the cognizance 
ef workshops we interfere with, and they are kept 


‘under very strict supervision, and I believe they are 


kept in very good order. 

10,638. Are women employed in the brickworks in 
this Gisiice ?— Yes, I think Mr. Blakiston, the secre- 
tary of the Gintiber of Commerce, will be able to give 
every information as to the manufactories. He has 
had a large acquaintance with these sort of things, 
As a corporate body, I do not think we have anything 
further to communicate, unless you wish to hear any 
individual member of the deputation. 

10,634. Can you tell the Commission whether there 
has been a great improvement in the sanitary state of 
the small works since the passing of the Saks y and 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1867 ?—Yes; I should 
say there have been considerable improvements. 

10,635. Have more healthy arrangements been 
generally adopted ?—-Yes. 

10,636. And has that arisen from more intelligence 
on the part of the workpeople as well as from a stricter 
supervision ?—Yes; it has been a mutual pulling 
together of master and workmen. 

10,637. The unfavourable description given by the 
Commission of 1863, which I daresay you remember, 
would not be true to a large extent now, would it ?— 
Certainly not. There are two members of the deputa- 
tion who are on the school board, and we have the 
inspector of workshops here too. 

10,638. Could you tell us whether in your view the 
physical and moral state of the women and children 
employed has improved under that system ?-—I think 
that is yery questionable. 

10,639. Would you observe that the children were 
more healthy ?—They may be more healthy, but not 
morally more healihy. The introduction of the Fac- 
tory Acts has thrown the females considerably more 
into contact with the males than formerly. 


10,640. In your opinion the practice has increased of 


the admixture of the sexes in the workshops ?—Yes. 

10,641. And that you think has proved unfavour- 
able to their moral condition ?—Yes; I should say so. 

10,642. May I ask what your view is as to any fur- 
ther restrictions in the labour, first, of females ?—I 
do not think I would restrict their hours of Jabour 
at all. 

10,643. The legal hours of labour now being 104 
hours a day or 60. hours a week, you think that no 
further restriction is desirable ’2_Considering the 
nature of the labour I do not think they would care 
to have them curtailed at all any further. Asa rule 
the labour of the females in the pottery workshops is 
not heavy. 

10,644. It is not absolutely continuous, is it ; they 
have intervals of rest during their work, have they 
not ?—During their meal times. 


10,645. It is not like an attendance upon machinery ; 


they are not so constantly employed ?—They could 
have five or ten minutes whenever they choose. 

10,646. And I believe generally they are paid by 
the piece ?—Yes, they are generally so. 

10,647. With regard to children, do you think that 
in any of the trades in which they are employed, other 
than textile factories, the hours ef work are not too 
long >—No; I do not think they are. 

10,648. Do you think that it would be an undue 
infringement upon their liberty if the reduction in the 
Textile Act of 1864 were forced upon them ?—Yes, I 
do. 

10,649. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What are the chief 
trades carried on in the workshops ?’—Dressmaking 
and baking, and an innumerable quantity of trades. 

10,650. Have you any local trades ?—No. 


* See Appendix D. (42.) 
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10,651. if thought you had some crate shops P— 
Yes; but they do not employ very young children. 
10,652. Do they employ women ?—No. 


10, 653. (Chairman.) Hanley is part of the parlia- 


mentary borough of Stoke, is it not ?—Yes. 

10,654. What is the extent of the municipal borough 
of Hanley ?—I could not give the area of it, but the 
population is about 45,000. 

10,655. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that you 
have an objection to any further curtailment of the 
hours of labour ; do you also see any objection to the 
raising of the ageat which children could be employed ? 
—No. 

10,656. Do you think that there would be no objec- 
tion to the raising of the age to that adopted in the 
Textile Act of last year, namely, 10 years for the half- 
timers and 18 years for the full timers, unless the 
children have passed a certain standard ?—We say, 
leave the Act alone; in altering the time leave the 
ages as they stand now, 8 and 18; individually I 
would say 9 and 18. 

10,657. But with your good school board there 
would be no great difficulty in the children passing a 
fair standard "of education at 18, could there P—No. 

10,658. Do you think it expedient to insist that 
before beginning full time they should pass a certain 
standard ?—Yes, I think that is desirable. 

10,659. Should you also see any Objection to re- 


quiring a lower standard before allowing the children 


to work at all half-time P—No, I do not think I 
should. 

10,660. Have you ever heard any strong feeling 
expressed in your borough against the compulsory 
byelaws of the school board 2—No. 

10,661. (Chairman.) Taking into consideration 
that it is represented that the half-timers who receive 
no education before they go to work are under a 
greater disadvantage in the schools, you would exact 
that they should receive a certain education before 
going to work at nine years of age, would you not ?— 
Yes. 

10,662. And failing that, you would keep them un- 
employed till 10 years of age >—Yes. 

10,663. (Lord Balfour.) You have spoken of the 
adverse effect upon the locality ; to what cause do you 
assign that?—It has narrowed the supply for the 
potter, so that he has to fall back upon female labour, 


and consequently has thrown the male and female. 


labourers more closely together. Formerly they used 
to work in separate shops, now they are thrown more 
together, because a girl of 14 can do the work of a boy 
of ie 

10,664. Has any evil effect come under your per- 
sonal observation >—No, not particularly. I have seen 
a little of it, but nothing of any moment. I believe 
you will have evidence brought before you that will 
bear out my general statement. 

10,665. (Mr. Brand.) You know the general 
difference between the Workshops Acts and the Fac- 
tory Acts, do you not, as to regulations and as to 
hours Yes. 

10,666. Do you see any objection to assimilating 
the regulations of the Workshops Acts and the Factory 
Acts, that is to say, having the same hours in the 
workshops as in factories?—The workshops do not 
as a rule commence so early as the- factories; dress- 
making establishments do not. begin work until 9 
o’clock in the morning. 

10,667. If you gave the option of working between 
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6 and 6, 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, there would be no objec- 
tion to that, would there ?—No. 

10,668. If that were the law have you any sugges- 
tion to make as to the way in which you think it 
would be best administered, because I understood from 
your answers to the Chairman that you thought it 
would be better administered by the local authority 
than by the central authority ?—Just so. 

10,669. But there would be this difficulty, that you 


‘would no longer have a dividing line between factories 


and workshops, and it would be necessary for the local 
authority to take charge of all works, factories as well 
as workshops ?—We have drawn our line tolerably 
well in carrying out the Workshops Act. In my view 
the superintendent of this district has entirely thrown 
his heart and soul into the business in helping the 
authorities, and he simply takes the larger establish- _ 
ments, such as the manufacturing departments of the 
earthenware and the iron and coal’ trades, and so on, 


and has left the draperies and bakeries, the brickyards, 


and all these small fry to the local authority. 

10,670. That no doubt was the case, but you do not 
see the point which I wish to put to you. If the 
Workshops Act is assimilated to the Factory Act, we 
should no longer have the dividing line of 50 hands 
which mark the line between‘ factories and workshops. 
If that were done away with which authority in your 
opinion would best manage the whole of these works ; 
do you think that the local authority would be able to 
take charge of the whole of the works ?—No, I should 
prefer the general authority under the Government. 
I think the local authority has quite enough to look 
after. 

10,671. (Chairman.) Tf the local authority do it - 
they would have to pay their men ?—Yes. 

10,672. (Mr. Brand.) From your knowledge of the 
difficulties attaching to the administration of the Act 
with regard to workshops, what force do you think 
would be necessary in addition to the present inspec- 
tors to~carry out the law efficiently in all places ot 
work ?—I do not think you need any further force 
than what is given in the Act of 1867. 

10,673. Do you know what the present staff of 
inspectors is ?— We have only one for our own 
borough. 

10, 674. Do you think that one man would be able 
to administer the law in all the small places.of work in 
Hanley ?—Yes, Ido. I believe we have done it tho- 
roughly. é 

10,675. I understood the municipal authority did it 
in the workshops ?—Yes. 

10,676. But supposing that you had nothing to do 
with the workshops, and that the law as regards 
workshops and as regards factories is to be adminis- 
tered by the central authority, do you think one single 
officer, a sub-inspector of factories, would be able to 
administer the law throughout Hanley ?—Yes, I think 
he would ‘have a’ comfortable berth of it if he had 
nothing else to do. 

- 10,677. Do you consider that one officer would be 
necessary for Hanley alone ?—I should hardly like to 
say that; I think he might have some little more to 
do than look after us. 

10,678. But you think that he should have a more 
restricted district than he has at present?—Yes, I 
think the-present district of the inspector of factories 
is very large indeed. 

10,679. “It is so extensive that it is impossible for a 
man to do the work ?—Perfectly impossible. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Mr. Marraew Fouiiorr BLAKisron examined, 


10,680. (Chatrman.) What offices do you hold ?— 
At present I am clerk of the peace for the county. 
In 1868 I was town clerk of the borough of Hanley. 

10,681. Haye you a great acquaintance with the 


trade industries of the borough ?—Yes, for 12 years I 


was secretary to the South Staffordshire Potteries 
Chamber of Commerce, which is composed entirely of 
china and earthenware manufacturers.. 


10,682. Are you resident at Hanley ?—No, I am 
resident in Stafford now. 

10,683. Are you acquainted with the progress and 
improvement in the trades since the time you speak 


of ?—Only generally. 


10,684. Are you sufficiently acquainted to tell the 
Commission whether there has been 4 great. improve- 
ment during the last 10 years in the sanitary arrange- 
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ments of the earthenware trades ?—In my opinion the 
Factory Act has caused to:a great extent the building 
of the modern manufactories, which have been: built 
almost every:year, and which are to a great: extent 
taking the place of the old workshops or pot banks, as 


they used to call them, which were very badly ar- 


ranged. They were often composed of old houses 
turned into ‘workshops. | Having to do with less juve- 
nile labour, machinery is much more introduced, and 
we have very fine workshops erected; all the manu- 
facturers admit that an enormous economy has thereby 
been eaused. Every day old manufactories become 
less valuable, and will be entirely superseded before 
lone 

10,685. With regard tothe practice of having stoves 
into which the children have to carry the work, which 
was spoken of so much before the Commissioners upon 
the Employment of Children: in 1863, has that been 
discontinued ?—In the modern works entirely ; they 
have mechanical arrangements by which the work is 
turned on pivots or sliding wheels into the oven, 
instead of its being carried in. 

10,686. So that generally, I suppose, the employ- 
ment is much more healthy and less objectionable 
than it was in 1870 and 1871 ?—Yes, so far as the 
oven is concerned, decidedly. 

10,687. Do you think that the population that has 
grown up since has benefited by the cessation in the 
employment of children so young and generally by 
this improved arrangement of which you have spoken ? 
—TI could not speak to that personally. 

10,688. Are you acquainted with the state of edu- 
cation in the district as regards children employed in 
factories >—Only generally, my evidence would not 
be special upon that point. 

- 10,689. Can you tell the Commission anything 
with regard to the industries of Stafford, where you 
are now resident ?—No, but I think there are some 
gentlemen coming from Stafford. 

10,690. To what point were you specially prepared 
to speak ?—As to the Workshops Act, to tell the 
Commissioners what took place at Hanley. 

10,691. Will you do so?—At the time I was town 
clerk, which was shortly after the passing of the 1867 
Act, there was no inspector of workshops. In March 
1869 we appointed an inspector, and from that time 
to the present there have been monthly reports. 
When the Act of 1871 was passed I saw at once that 
our legal powers were at an end, but I also con- 
sidered it of the greatest importance to keep up the 
machinery of inspection, being satisfied that it would 
be physically impossible for the inspector of factories 
to do it. J therefore advised the council to continue 
the appointment of inspector of workshops and they 
did so. I desired that the Government should 
appoint our inspector as one of the assistant inspectors 
of factories so as to make him a legal officer ; failing 
that I saw Captain May, and came to an understand- 
ing that if our inspector was called upon to interfere 
in any case in which it was necessary that proceedings 
should be taken we should call him in as the in- 
spector of factories to make a formal inspection for 
the proceedings. At Stafford-there was also an 
inspector of workshops till the Act of 1871 was 
passed. The view taken of it there seems to have 
been that they had no power to continue the in- 
spector, and he has not been continued. 

. 10,692. Has there been within your knowledge a 
falling back in Stafford from the’ effective administra- 
tion of the Act which had been attained up to 1871? 
—I eannot personally speak to.that, but I understand 
the late inspector is here. 

10,693. Do you think that there would be any 
general aversion and objection to an entry into the 
workshops of an assistant inspector of the same class 


. to which your inspector belongs?—I draw a broad 


distinction between factories and workshops in my 
own mind, for this reason, that the factories generally 
rule the trade of the district, and in that case the 
owners and occupiers of them constitute the local au- 
thority ; and there might be a danger, if the inspectors 
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of factories were appointd by the local authority, cf 
their being appointed too much in the interests of 
the trade. That does not apply to the class of trade 
earried on in workshops, there are very few places 


where they may be called the ruling trade. I think ~ 


also that under the Factory Acts you have to deal 
with a superior class of manufacturers, men of in- 
telligence, who keep good books which are easly 
supervised, and therefore leas frequent visits are 
necessary. But from my experience of the Work- 
shops Act your inspector must be something in the 
nature of a detective or a sanitary inspector, and if 
the central authority are to appoint that class of 
inspectors under the Workshops Act, they may just 
as well appoint the sanitary inspectors and the school 
board officers throughout the country. 

10,694. ‘Che school board officers have not the 
right of entry upon any premises ?—No. 

10,695. Taking it for granted that the larger fac- 
toriés would only be inspected by gentlemen of the same 
class under whom they are at present, and that any 
assistants they might require would be appointed by 
the factory department, do you think that there would 
be a great objection on the part of the owners of small 
workshops to the entry of a lower class of inspectors ? 
—I think the local authority would have better means 
of getting into the workshops in some way or other ; 
it is not only a question of legal power, but a question 
of local knowledge how best to do it. 

10,696. It has been stated to the Commissioners 
by the objectors to any such system, that a lower class 
of inspectors would not be so well received, and that 
they would cause more irritation if they entered the 
small class of workshops, than gentlemen in the posi- 
tion of factory inspectors; while many have told us 
that it is impossible that anything like the present 
number of factory inspectors could enforce the law in 
small workshops. ‘The particular question I wish to 
ask you is this; no matter by whom the officers are 
appointed, is there really a risk of collision with the 
owners by the appointment of officers of ,a humbier 
class ?—No, I think not; in many ways I think the 
workshops inspector is analogous to the sanitary in- 
spector. 

10,697. So that you think the people are getting 
accustomed to contact with officers of the same class 
administering the Education Act and the Sanitary 
Act ?—Yes, that is my experience in this borough ; 
the opinion I formed with regard to the 1867 Act not 
working, was in consequence of the absence of a 
provision enabling the Government to appoint inspec- 
tors in case of default, at the expense of the local 
authorities. ~ 

10,698. The Act of 1871 occasioned the abolition of 
the local machinery, and left it all you think to an 
officer who could not undertake so much ?—-Yes. 

10,699. Is there any other point that you would 
like to mention to the Commission ?—There is onl» 
one other point, and that: is with regard to age; my 
experience in this district has been that it is very 
difficult to draw the line with reference to the age at 
which children should be employed, and that in many 
cases without a medical examination it causes great 
misery. If it were possible to have the education test 
combined with the medical examination it would be 
preferable to the hard and fast line of age. 

10,700. But the age must be the rule, subject to any 
modification of that sort, must it not ?—I should have 
a minimum certainly ; no child to work under a certain 
age; but when you come to the ages of 18 and 18, the 
two lines drawn, I think the medical question comes 
in very seriously. 

10,701. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You said that you 
had been some time secretary to the Chamber of Com- 
merce ?-—Yes. 

10,702. Can you state from your experience as secre- 
tary to the Chamber of Commerce whether the appli- 
cation of the Factory Acts has done any mischief to the 
trade of this district ?—Certainly not permanent mis- 
chief, but it caused the temporary inconvenience which 
I have described. 
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10,708. Even that temporary inconvenience has 
passed, and you think there is no injury as regards 
foreign competition ?—There are gentlemen coming 
from the Chamber of Commerce to-morrow who are 
practical manufacturers, and who will be better able 
to give information upon that subject than I can. 

10,704. Did I understand you to say that you con- 
sidered that as regards sanitary matters and educational 
matters much of the work might be left to the locai 
authorities p—Decidedly. 

10,705. Is it your opinion that they should work in 
any way in connexion with the sanitary inspectors, or 
independently of them ?—I think that there should be 
periodical reports required from the local authorities, 
and I think the publication of the report would have a 
very great effect in bringing public opinion to bear 
upon any local authority not coming up to the mark. 

10,706. How would you divide the duties between 
the factory inspectors and the local authorities ; would 
you leave all questions as to overtime to the factory 
inspectors, and all questions of sanitary arrangements 
and the arrangements of children to the local autho- 
rities ?—I think if there were to be a division, that 
would be the most practicable. 

10,707. You do not see any way of working the 
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two systems together, by the Government paying a 
certain proportion of the cost of the sanitary and 
educational officers, and these latter consequently 
acting under general instructions?—I do not see any 
difficulty, but it would be a much more expensive 
arrangement, ; 

10,708. (Mr. Brand.) What line would you draw 
between factories to be under the supervision of the 
factory inspector, and workshops to be under the 
supervision of the local authority, premising that the 
same law should apply to both ?— Speaking generally, 
I should deem as factories all the larger class of 
works. 

10,709. You suggest that it would be as well if 
the local authority exercised supervision over the 
workshops, but you are not prepared, as I understand 
you, to draw a distinct line between those two ?— 
No, that would be a matter of difficulty, I admit. 

10,710, There would be a difficulty in the division 


of authority, you would have two authorities ?—A - 


line must be drawn, I admit that. 
‘0,711. You have not thought it out ?—No. 
10,712. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you see any 
objection to placing the sanitary inspection of the 
larger factories under the local authority ?—No. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. THomas Prmpuck, Mr. Herpert WINDLE, and Mr. James Bressineron, examined. 


10,718. (Chairman, to Mr. Pidduck.) You are a 
member of the town council of Hanley ?—I am. 

10,714. And of the school board ?—Yes, and of the 
school board. 

10,715. Is the borough now sufficiently supplied 
with schools in your opinion ?—I think that we shall 
require at least one more school shortly. The idea 
has been before the board, though it;is not matured, 
that we shall require another school before long. 

10,716. At present. what do you say ?—It is merely 
in contemplation, I believe. : 

10,717. At present you are not prevented enforcing 
school attendance by any deficiency ; you would not 
receive as an excuse for non-attendance from school 
that there were not sufficient schools ?—No, because 
I do not know that any have been prevented from 
having. education through the want of accommoda- 
tion. 

10,712. Have the board-had occasion to prosecute 
anybody for not sending their children to school ?— 
Yes, there have been a considerable number of cases. 

10,719. And there was no excuse accepted, that 
there were not sufficient schools ? —I have never heard 
of any. 

10,720. Are there a great number’ of half-time 
children attending the schools ?—I do not quite re- 
member the number, but I believe there is a very 
considerable number, and perhaps I may be permitted 
to say, that, through the inspection of our workshops, 
the number of children working in workshops has 
been reduced from 280 to about 30 on an average 
per week. ‘That shows at once that there is consider- 
able progress in the way of the attendance of children, 
I am simply speaking to this point, that the number 
of children working in workshops some time since 
was 280, and that it is now reduced to an average 
of 30. 

10,721. (Yo Mr. Windle.) Were you formerly 
police inspector and executive officer of the Local 
Board under the Workshops Regulation Act ?—I was 
police inspector and inspector under the Workshops 
Regulation Act. 

10,722. Have you heard it stated that the number 
of children working in workshops has decreased from 
280 to an average of 30?—Yes. 

10,723. Are you able to say that the number now 
employed in workshops does not exceed that ?—It 
does not. *' 

10,724. Neither half-time nor full time ?—That is 
solely half-timers. The first list in 1869 showed the 
children under 13 years of age as 282, and now the 
average is not more than 30. 


10,725. (To Mr. Pidduck.) Are you aware of the 
number of children working half-time in factories and 
attending schools?—I am not aware of the exact 
number ; some attend the denominational schools, and 
do not come under the school board. 

10,726. How do you administer your byelaws as 
compared with the provisions of the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act. By the Workshops Regulation Act a 
child between the ages.of 8 and 13 employed in a 
workshop is required to attend school at least 10 hours 
a week, and by the education byelaws a child must 
attend school for half of the school-day each day ; how 
do you reconcile those provisions, and what do you 
require ?>—We should enforce the education byelaws 
if they did not attend. 

10,727. You interpret them as authorising you to 
require children employed in workshops to attend half 
of each school-day, do you not -—Yes. 

10,728. And they do so ?—Yes. 

10,729. (Mr. Brand.) Has there been any appeal 
against that?—I am not aware of any; I have no 
personal knowledge of any. 

10,780, (Chairman, to Mr. Windle.) Have you 


heard of any complaints ?—I have not heard of com- 


plaints. 

10,731. (Zo Mr. Bebbington.) You are a member 
of the school board ?—Yes. 

10,732. As regards the Factory Act, it would be 
satisfied, would it not, with the attendance of two 
hours and a half in the afternoon in the summer time, 
and only two hours in the winter ?—They frequently 


. light gas in the schools in this neighbourhood to carry 


out the school hours in the winter. 

10,733. As regards the Workshops Act, does the 
board admit attendance for four days to be satisfac- 
tory ?—There is a dispute about it, and it requires 
settling ; there is a difficulty about it; we have no 


power of putting any law in force if they attend the — 


10 hours. 

(Mr. Pidduck.) May I be permitted to allude to 
one question which I believe to be exceedingly im- 
portant in any new legislation, that is, in reference to 
section 16 of the 30th and 31st Victoria, chapter 146 ; 


it is stated there that 14 days’ notice should be given’ 


of the removal of children, I merely suggest the 
propriety of limiting it to seven days’ notice, or six 


_ working days, in order that children should not be 
absent in some cases from school almost a fortnight 


when we night save a week. 
10,734. (Chairman.) That is a very important 
point ? 
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(Mr. Bebbington.) It is seven days in the Factory 
Act. . 

(Mr. Pidduch.) But it is not in this ; in section 16 
of the 30th and 31st Victoria, chapter 146, it is 14 
days. 

; 10,785. (Chairman.) The Workshops and Factory 
Acts are different in that respect, as in many other 
respects P—Yes. 

10,736. Have your schoolmasters complained of the 
practice of children changing their schools ?—They 
have; we find that there is considerable difficulty in 
the children changing their schools in order to avoid 
the school attendance, and that is my reason for sug- 
gesting that alteration. 

10,737. Do your schoolmasters complain of the 
trouble caused them by their weekly returns P—Yes. 

10,738. Do you think it desirable that those returns 
should be simplified ?—I think so. 

10,739. It is suggested that each employer of labour 
should furnish the schoolmaster with the names and 
numbers of the children in his employ attending his 
particular school; what is your opinion with regard to 
that 2—I think it most important, and some of the 
members of the board have spoken to me and others 
about it. 

10,740. It has also been suggested that the school- 
master, instead of being compelled to return a list of 
the children completing their attendances, should be 
required to give a list of those absenting themselves ? 
— Yes. 

10,741. Trusting that he would have a strong 
motive to ensure their attendance and would not omit 
to make such a report ?—Just so. 

10,742. (To Mr. Bebbington.) Do you think that 
it would be an equally efficient plan ?—I think it 
would. Iam of opinion that it would be advisable to 
extend the working of that system somewhat in a 
case where boys are employed for running errands ; 
and a number of other minor employments, not strictly 
speaking handicrafts, might with some propriety be 
put under the same provisions as the Workshops Acts 
provisions; you would in many cases secure and would 
get moderate education where they are now utterly 
neglected. My own experience and observations have 
satistied me, that large numbers of children are em- 
ployed in connexion with the unregulated employ- 
ments, whose education is being’ neglected, and to 
place these, so far as the hours and conditions of 
labour are concerned, under the regulations of the 
Factories and Workshops Acts, would be perfectly 
feasible, and at the same time benefit the children by 
securing for them a moderate education. 

10,743. There are certain unregulated employments 


such as errand boys, telegraph boys, newspaper boys, ~ 


and so forth, and there is another class that I will 
mention directly ; do you think it would be practicable 
to get at such boys to limit their hours of labour and 
require their school attendance ?—I think so. I think 
that it would not be more difficult to deal with them 
than with the children in agricultural districts. 

10,744. At present they are very little dealt with 
at all, are they ?—I am only looking at the provisions 
of the Act. I cannot speak as to the way in which 
the Act is carried out. As a member of the town 
council, I am of opinion that the Workshops Act can 
be satisfactorily enforced by the constant supervision 
of the council through its appointed officers. We 
have for some years carried out a local inspection 
satisfactorily. Pag ea 

10,745. Will you tell the Commission if half-time 
here means half the day’s work, or is the alternate 
day system adopted ?—It is varied. 

(Mr. Pidduck.) It varies in practice so that the 
amount of labour is obtained. 

(Mr. Bebbington.) A. man may have two boys, he 
may be what is called a flat presser, and he requires 
a boy to run his moulds ; he will have a half-time boy 
in the morning and another in the afternoon, they 
going to school alternately. 

10,746. Do you think that as regards school at- 
tendance the alternate day attendance is as satisfactory 
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as the attendance upon every half day ?—I am not 
able to speak upon that point; we have not so man 


-half-timers in the board schools, they chiefly attend 


the denominational schools. 

(Mr. Pidduck.) I think the other plan would be 
better, that they should be regular in their attendance 
every half day. 

(Mr. Bebbington.) One boy can go to school in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon. ° 

10,747. (To Mr. Pidduck.) We assume that the 
attendance shall be regular as under the Factory Act, 
it shall be five mornings one week and five afternoons 
the next, or that the days shall be alternate, Monday, 
Wednesday, Friday, and so forth; but should you 
think, both with regard to the school work and the 
labour, that it would be more suitable to the child 
that it shall be upon each day ?—I should think so, 
but at the same time I should be very sorry to suggest 
any alteration which would interfere with the prac- 
tical business of the place ; I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with it ; that is only my impression judging 
from the circumstances of the case. May I be per- 
mitted to make one observation with regard to the 
inspection of workshops. The area of Mr. May is, 
of course, very extensive. I would not make the 
slightest reference to any inefficiency on his part, but 
I desire to speak of the local action of the superin- 
tendent and chief constable of our police. Whatever 
may be: contemplated, in my judgment it would be 
much better for several reasons that there should be 
a local inspector as far as possible, because a person 
acquainted with the particular district would know 
the habits of the people better, and their general 
character better, and so be more likely to efficiently 
inspect, and being limited as to his authority, his area 
would not prevent the execution of his work effec- 
tively. I think our inspection has been of benefit in 
that case, and that by the superintendent of police 
taking it up we have had a more effectual inspection 
than we could possibly have by a gentleman having to 
inspect a much more extended area. 

10,748. (To Mr. Windle.) Would you tell the Com- 
mission to what classes of work you limit your in- 
spection strictly, is it limited to those called work- 
shops ?—Strictly to workshops. 

10,749. Not interfering with the earthenware trade ? 
—Not at all. 

10,750. Have you met with objection and obstruc- 
tion to your -entry into the places: of work ?—No, I 
have not. 

10,751. Have you continued to enter for the pur- 
poses of inspection since you ceased to be legally in- 
spector ?—Yes, up to the present time. 

10,752. The people have grown accustomed to it, I 
suppose, and have submitted to it '—They have. 

10,753. Are you able to carry on this duty in the 


borough without inconvenience to your other duties ? 


—I have been able to do so. 

10,754. Does it fall naturally in with the sanitary 
inspection ?—Yes, it does. 

10,755. When a workshop is in a bad sanitary 
condition, do you report it in’ the first place to the 
inspector of factories or to the local authority ?>—I 
have never had oceasion to do that ; when I have found 
that it has been in a bad sanitary condition I have 
spoken to the owner of it, and he has at once re- 
medied it. 

10,756. And have you been able to procure a good 
sanitary condition in most workshops in point of 
ventilation and other matters?—Yes, I have. 

10,757. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You are chief of the 
borough police, are you not ?—I am. 

10,758. And also sanitary inspector of the town ?— 
No; I am not the sanitary inspector. 

10,759. As far as your sanitary duties go they are 
only as respects workshops ?—Yes. 

10,760. If you saw reason for prosecution you would 
communicate with Captain May, I suppose ?—Yes. 

10,761. What proportion of the whole number. of 
workshops do you find. come under the Workshops 
Act, owing to the employment of women or children, 
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there is of course a considerable number of workshops 
that do not employ young persons or children ?—I 


H. Windle,and .do not designate them as workshops except for sani- 
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tary purposes., ! 

10,762. Can you give an idea of the proportion of 
the whole number of workshops employing women and 
children ?—From 150 to 200; perhaps this month one 
shop will be employing women and children, and next 
month it will not. I do not make a note of that if 
the sanitary condition of the shop is good, I take no 
notice of it. 

10,763. The workshops are chiefly employed in 
small trades, like glass-making and so on, are they 
not ?—Yes, they are. ; 

10,764. Are there no local trades ?—No, excepting 
the crate shops. ’ 
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10,765. Are there any women employed in them ? 
—No, children only are employed in the crate shops, 
not women. 

10,766. In considerable numbers ?—No, there are 
not very many. 

10,767. You have, I believe, only a few brickyards 
under the Workshops Act ?—Not many, pretty nearly 
20, I think. 

10,768. You have 20 brickyards in the borough?— 
Pretty nearly. 

10,769. (Chairman.) Are they all under separate 
occupiers ?—Yes, they are. 

10,770. (Lord I’. Cavendish.) Have you much 
difficulty in getting the law enforced in them ?— 
No. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Epwarp Leaver WILLIAMs, Jr., Mr. THomAS Brppows, Mr. Tuomas Royze, 
and Mr. TaHomas SAUNDERS, examined. 


10,771. (Chairman, to Mr. Williams.) You are 
general manager of the Bridgwater Navigation Com- 
pany, are you not ?—Yes. 

10,772. (To Mr. Beddows.) Will you tell us for 
what extent of canal navigation you are agent ?—I 
am agent at Runcorn. 

10,773. That is the terminus for the Bridgwater 
and Trent and Mersey Canals, is it not ?—Yes. 

10,774. (To Mr. Williams.) Will you state to the 
Commission what is the extent of the Bridgwater 
navigation ’—I may state that the Bridgwater Navi- 
gation Company purchased three years ago the Mersey 
and Irwell Navigation, which is a river which broad 
boats can traverse from Manchester to Runcorn, and 
also the canals formerly owned by the Bridgwater trus- 
tees, from Leigh to Runcorn, that is also a broad 
navigation. We also travel over the Trent and Mersey 
Canal as far as Birmingham, and over the Rochdale 
Canal, the Ashton Canal, and the Peak Forest Canal, 
so that our boats are very representative. 

10,775. Your company are independent of the 
railways, are they not >—We ure practically indepen- 
dent of railways. 

10,776. (Lo Mr. Saunders.) What are you agent 
for ?>—The Bridgwater Navigation Company at 
Anderton, for the earriage on the canal between the 
Potteries and Anderton and Liverpool. 

10,777. (Lo Mr. Royle.) What are you agent for ? 
—The Bridgwater Navigation at Stoke-on-Trent, 
embracing the whole Potteries district. 

10,778. (To Mr. Beddows.) Can you tell us the 
number of boats in your employ ?—Do you refer to 
the narrow boats or the larger boats? The narrow 
boats travel on the Trent and Mersey Canal, and the 
larger boats travel on the Bridgwater Canal. 

10,779. (Lo Mr. Saunders.) Can you tell us the 
number of each ?>—Travelling on the canal we have 
about 100 narrow boats between Runcorn and the 
Potteries, South Staffordshire, Birmingham, and 
Wolverhampton, and about 40 to Manchester and 
district. 

10,780. Does that include what all you gentlemen 
speak to y—Yes. 

10,781. The narrow boats are the property of the 
company, are they not?—They are the property of 
the company. 

10,782. The broad boats are the property of the 
masters ‘—They are the property of the company. 

10,783. And the property of the company also ?— 
Yes, they are the property of the company, not the 
men who travel with the boats. 

10,784. Is it the system to let the boats to the men 
who work them ?—No. 

10,785. Do they work for wages ?—In all cases. 

10,786. Have you any objection to tell the Com- 
mission what is the average of the wages or the 
earnings of those who work the narrow boats ?—The 
narrow boats vary. What we call the fly boats, run 
periodically, and they are manned by a larger number 
of men, say threé. There is also a class of boats 


called slow boats, which run as cargoes are provided 
for them; they are worked by two men, or a man 
assisted by his wife, and the wages vary according to 
the circumstances; they are about 23s. each person. 

10,787. That would be the ordinary wages per 
week of a man in the narrow boats?—Yes, taking 
them altogether for the month of May, including 
everything, it would be 2J. 3s. per week; that refers 
to the men working between Runcorn, Anderton, and 
the Potteries. 

10,788. 2. 3s. would be for the boat ?—It would 
be for the boat. : 

10,789. Shared by the two men ?—Yes. 

10,790. In a case where a man works the boat, 
assisted by his family, he would get the same amount ? 
—Yes. 

10,791. In the case-you mention, would the two 
men be assisted by women ?—No. 

10,792. What would be the case where the boat is 
worked with the assistance of a woman and children ? 
—The wife and .children would assist the man to get 
the same amount of money, therefore his wages 
obtained by the aid of the wife and children would be 
21. 3s. per week, 

10,798. Are you aware whether the wages earned 
on this canal are exceptionally high or resemble those 
on other canals?—I should say that they resemble 
those of other canals. 

10,794. Do you think that the condition of the 
canal population and their wages is similar on other 
systems, say, for instance, the Grand Junction Canal ? 
—Yes, I believe so. Weshould at once, if our wages 
were much higher than theirs, obtain their labour, 
but we have difficulty in obtaining this class of 
labour. 

10,795. Can you give the Commission the wages 
earned in the broad boats >—The wages earned on the 


‘broad boats for the first four or five months of the 


year would average for the hand 27s. a week, and 
about 32s. per week for the captain. The broad boats 
are exceptional in this respect, that owing to the size 
of the locks we can give separate cabins, one at either 
end. 

10,796. Those boats use sails, do they not ?—No, 
we have no sailing boats; we have a class of boats 
towed by horses or small canal tugs to Runcorn, where 
there are powerful tugs going to Liverpool where we 
have a dock called the Duke’s Dock. - 

10,797. Are boats with sails not used in any part 
of your navigation ?—No ; the number of over bridges 
is so great that you would be pulling them up and 
down all day long. f 

10,798. On those large boats are there cases in 
which the man will use his family instead of another 
man ?—No.. They may sometimes take their wives 
with them,/but they do not assist in working the 
vessel ; they require the hand that I named just now ; 
the crew consists of two men; the women do not 
work, 
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‘10,799. In the broad boats do you think that any 
families reside permanently on board ?—I should think 
not as a rule. 

10,800. In those boats the men would have separate 
homes, would they not >—Yes, I should say as a rule 
those men do have separate homes. 

10,801. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In those broad boats 
the journeys are short, are they not?—Yes, they 
merely traverse from Manchester to Liverpool and 
back. 

10,802. (Chairman, to Mr. Beddows.) As regards 
the narrow boats is it the common practice in your 
navigation for the man’s family to reside on board ?— 
It is the rule; there are exceptions. 

10,808. Can you say whether as a rule where the 
family reside on board they have actually no settled 
home, do they reside on board all the year ?—Some 
portion of them do; some have homes although they 
bring their families with them’; they have houses of 
their own, and they make a point of getting there on 
Sunday ; one half of them live permanently on board 
the boats. ° 
_ 10,804. Are the boats laid up in the winter to any 
extent ?—No, they are constantly working except in 
times of frost. 

10,805. And, I suppose, that would make no differ- 
ence to the persons living on board; they would 
continue to live on board though the boat may not be 
working ?—Yes, there are a number. of inen who have 
no families at all. 

10,806. Do I understand you-to say that about half 
have families ?—Yes, on the different boats. 

10,807. The man will work the boat with the assist- 
ance of his wife and such assistance as the children 
can give ?—Yes, the children from 8 to 10 years of 
age are his assistants with the wife. 

10,808. Perhaps he would employ his children to 
drive the horse if they are strong enough to walk ?— 
Children under seven or eight years of age would not 
be allowed to drive the horse either on the Bridgwater 
or Trent and Mersey Canal. 

10,809. Do you mean that you punish the man if 
you found that he was employing a young child, or do 
you mean that the men would not do it of their own 
accord '—We have no regulation to that effect. 

10,810. But you think that the men would not do 


it >—It would be a very rare case if it occurred. 


10,811. But at seven or eight years of age they do 
commonly employ them ?—Not commonly, but occa- 
sionally. . 

10,812. Are you aware whether the children living 
in these canal boats get any education at all ?—I fear 
as a rule they do not. pasate 

10,813. (To Mr. Saunders.) 1s that your experience 
also ?—Yes, those permanently on board do not get 
any education. 

10,814. (Chairman, to Mr. Beddows.) What is the 
state of manners and morals in the population that 
live in the boats as compared with other poor people ? 
—Speaking from experience as to the persons em- 
ployed on our own boats the morals on the whole are 
quite as good as the morals of any other working 
class of people. 

10,815. Although they live in this close compass 
they live decent lives ?—On the whole ; we cannot say 
the same of those living on bye-boats, which are the 
boats belonging to the men who work them ; they are 
of a lower class; their wages are not so good, because 
the employment is not-so regular and they are not 
superintended in the way that our boats are. 

10,816. Are there on the canals a great number of 
bye-boats belonging to men who pay some rent or toll 
to the company ?—Yes, on all canals. 

10,817. Including yours ?—Yes. 

10,818. Have you any idea what the earnings of 
that class of men would be ?—I cannot say. The 
earnings on the whole are not so good as the earnings 
of our own people. 

10,819. (To Mr. Saunders.) What should you say 
would be the earnings of a man contracting with his 
own boat ?—A boatman working one of the bye-boats 
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belonging to himself, picking up cargo wherever he 
can, has also a horse to keep, and I should say that if 
he is making a fair trade and an average amount of 
earnings, he would earn about 4/. a week, out of which 
he would have to keep his horse. 

10,820. I suppose horses have to be pretty well fed 
if they are to be constantly at work, although they 
are a low class of animals ?—There is a-better class 
of horses on the canal than there was formerly, and 
now they are more strictly looked after. The canal 
carriers find a great many more horses for their narrow 
boats than they used to do formerly, and on the whole 
there is a better class working now than there was 
formerly. 

(Mr. Williams.) A short time ago we had some 
extra assistance to bring potters’ materials from the 
port of Runcorn, and I sent the agent into the Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton district to pick up 
some bye-boats, and the actual money paid for the 
boat, the crew, and the horse was about 4/. per week ; 
out of that the man had to keep his horse, and he 
would also have the repairs of the boat and interest 
upon his outlay. The bye-boatmen would, in round 
figures, be in a little better position than the ordinary 
boatmen, but they soon get into difficulties, because 
they do not spend money in repairing the boats. 

10,821. If Parliament was to insist upon the edu- 
cation of the children of these boatmen, as they do-all 
the rest of the population, what would be the result 
upon the people, do you think ?—In the first place, 
they would require settled homes ; without that good 
education cannot be given; but in such a case the 
expense of having two establishments, one afloat and 
one asbore, would be so great, that I am afraid they 
could not do it. 

10,822. Why could not a boatman earning 23s. or 
24s. a week afford a house for his wife and family, as 
well as any other kind of workman getting the same 
wages ?—If he worked at home in the same way as 
another workman does, he would be able to do so; 
but taking the district from Birmingham to Wolver- 
hampton and Runcorn, he would be away from 7 
to 10 days at a time, and would have to provide him- 
self with food and have two sets of meals, one at home 
and one on board. I do not think that he could pos- 
sibly afford it. 

‘10,823. Do not you think it likely that if they were 
driven to it they could have some economical arrange- 
ment by which the children would be boarded where 
they were educated ?—I do not say that it could not 
be done; personally I should be very glad to help, 
and [ am sure my company would help any measure 
of the sort; there might be some institution for the 
purpose, no doubt, but the men would think it a 
sort of charitable business if they had their children 
away from them. 

10,824. Do you think it possible that the company 
would organise the means by which the maintenance 
of the children should be provided for, the men de- 
fraying the expense, but managing so that it would 
be done in an economical way ?—I think the company 
would help, but how the school rate would be levied 
over the district through which the boat travelled is a 
serious question. 

10,825. The school rate would be levied upon the 
place where the children lived >—It would be rather 
hard upon that particular place if we brought the 
children to one focus, but as a matter of detail I should 
be glad to go into it. 

10,826. They would be contributing towards the 
receipts of the district like any other persons living on 
wages, would they not ?—Yes ; but they are a floating 
population putting out cargo on the whole iength of 
the canal. 

10,827. You have, no doubt, recognised the present 
state of things in that respect to be a great evil ?— 
Unquestionably. 

10,827a. Do you think that the workmen them- 
selves, or the best of them, are sensible also that their 
children are growing up behind the rest of the popu- 
lation in the matter of education ?—I think so; but 
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having been brought up upon the banks of the Severn, 


and having been all my life on rivers and canals, I 
think the morality of.the class of boatmen would stand 
a very fair comparison with the operatives in the back 
slums of Manchester and Liverpool and other large 
towns. As far as health goes, we have a great ad- 
vantage ; the number of sick cases is very small. The 


cabin is small, but it is always open; and we have a’ 


constant change of air, and the children look healthy, 
and well fed, and weighty. I could wish that some 
of the children in Manchester locked as well. 

10,828. They can get their milk in the country, 
cannot they ?—They get their milk in the country, and 
get fresh air. 

10,829. The cabin must be very much confined for 
a man and his wife and family ?—Mr, Saunders tells 
me that there are 360 cubic feet in a cabin. It does 
not matter what cubic feet there are; it is a question 
of supply of air, and in a canal boat, if you had not 
an opening at either end and a through draught, the 
people could not live. 

10,830. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do they keep the 
through ventilation open in winter ?—In winter I 
should think they stint themselves of air. There is a 
small slide in the cabin at the end of the hatchway. 

10,831. Do they have a fire at night?—Not at 
night. 

10,832. Unless they are unlike most people they 
close up most of the ventilation in winter ?—I am 
afraid they need more ventilation in winter, but from 
the peculiar construction of the cabin, if the door is 
left a little open, and the slide at the end is open, you 
get a great deal of ventilation. 

10,8338. What number of people generally sleep in 
the cabins >—I should think a fair average would be 
a man and his wife and two children. I have never 
seen large families on board the boats, and in many 
cases there are no children. 

10,834. (To Mr. Saunders.) In the case of a man 
with a large-family, what does he do with his other 
children beyond the one or two on board the boat ?— 
The moment a boy gets to the age of eight or nine 
years he leaves his father, and goes to other boatmen ; 
but there are never many in the cabin at once. 

10,835. Sometimes there are good sized families 
ander the age of 9 or 10, are there not ?—We have 
had as many as four or five children in a boat besides 
the man and wife, but as a rule when the children 
grow up the father and mother employ the smaller 
ones to steer, and let the larger ones go out to earn 
their own living with the boatmen who have no 
children of their own. 

10,836. You say that the smaller ones. steer and 
drive the horses; at what age do they do that >—Kight 
and nine years of age. , 

10,837. But you say that they leave the boats at 
9 or 10, and they only begin to work at eight or nine? 
—They may begin earlier steering; a child six years 
old may steer. They have only to keep the helm in 
the middle. 

10,838. Then they do begin to work a little before 
eight or nine ?—Yes, in steering. 

10,839. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that these cabins should be placed under some sanitary 
inspection the same as dwelling-houses ; do you see 
any objection to that ?—-No. 

10,840. (Lo Mr. Williams.) Do you think that the 
namber of people allowed to sleep in a cabin should 
be limited ?—I think that it would be fair to limit the 
number. It might lose us boatmen if they were limited 
to the number they would take in the cabin. 

10,841. From your general knowledge of the sub- 


ject, and knowing what the cabins are, how many. 


according to law should be the maximum number of 

people allowed to sleep there ?—I think the number 

should be limited to three. 

10,842. Do you work your boats on Sundays ?— 

Yes. 
10,843. Regularly >—Yes, it would be impossible 

for us to compete with railways unless we did so ; the 


importance of competing with railways you are aware 
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of, no doubt. I may state that I have had experience 
in the working of a navigation which has been closed 
on Sunday. The river Weaver was closed by the 
trustees by Act of Parliament some time ago. They 
built three churches to induce the boatmen to go to 
church. 1 was churchwarden 16 years in one of the 
churches, and it was a rare exception to see a boat- 
man there. I never saw a boatman a communicant. 
The navigation was closed from 12 o’clock on the 
Saturday night to 12 o'clock on the Sunday night. 
The salt trade to Liverpool is a very important one, 
and the boats have to work with the tide, so that many 
men working up to 12 0’clock on Saturday night might 
have to go from their flats a long distance to their 
homes, and the Sabbath was:so broken and so inter- 
fered with that the men rested at home. I was dis- 
appointed with the closing on the Sunday. I think 
in carrying on the navigation we should lose our trade 
if the railways were kept open and we had to close on 
a Sunday ; it would be merely transferring our traflic 
to the railways, which for the safety of the public 
are already too crowded with traftic. 

10,844. Would that apply equally to short local 
traffic ?—The short local traffic might be worked on 
the Saturdays and Mondays, and the men themselves 
would be only too glad to do it. As manager of a 
carrying company my instructions are to give them all 
the rest. possible on the Sunday. 

10,845. (Chairman, to Mr. Williams.) ‘The bye- 
boats having to make as much money as they can, as 
a rule, do not stop on the Sunday, do they ?—We have 
no control over them. 

10,846. (Lord F. Cavendish.) There are a great 
many who would be willing to do it, I suppose, but 
they are unable to do so in consequence of competi- 
tion, but that competition would be removed if it were 
illegal to work on Sunday ?—I should be glad if it 
were illegal to work goods-traffic on the Sunday, if it 
applied to all carriers by rail or water. 

10,847. Would it be practicable from your expe- 
rience -—I am hardly prepared to answer that ques- 
tion. 

10,848. Are there cases in which there are more 
than one family living on the narrow boats P—.No, not 
on the narrow boats. 

10,849. Unless the man has a family it is the custom 
to have two men, is it not p—Yes, two men, or a man 
and a big boy. ; 

10,850. Do you engage the two men separately, or 
do you deal with one, and does he hire the second 
hand ?—He does. 

10,851. In addition to the bye-boats which you 
have mentioned, are there any other boats plying on 
the canal belonging to large iron companies ?>—A very 
large number. - 

10,852. Is the management of that class of boats 
similar to that of the bye-boats ?—To a great extent, 
but in many. cases they are in: the hands of private 
owners, who are merchants trading on toll; they are 
men who keep their boats in good order, and they are 
respectable men. 

10,853. They try to take the same care of their 
men as you do of yours ?>—Yes. 

10,854. And you consider that generally they are 
of a higher class than the bye-boat men ?—Yes; we 
follow the usual rule, that men in the stated employ- 
ment of a company with regular work are a superior 
class of men to outsiders. 

10,855. (Lord Balfour.) You said, I think, that 
about half of the men in your employment lived on 
board the boats with their families, and the other half 
on shore ?—Yes. 

10,856. Is it not possible for the half who live on 
the boats to do what the other half do, namely, live on 
sbore; are their habits different ?—I am not aware 
that that is the case. 

(Mr. Saunders.) One half have no residence at all ; 
one reason may be because they are used to boating 
and are brought up in the boats, and never have a 
home; some of them never slept in a house, and they 
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do not care about living in a house, they would sooner 
live where they are, in the boats. 

10,857. That is a matter of habit after all ?—Yes. 

10,858. Do those who have families live on shore or 
on the boats?—A portion on shore and a portion on 

‘ the boats, - 

10,859. (Yo Mr. Williams.) How long do the trips 
last as a rule?—There are a great many branches of 
the service; the longest is from Runcorn to Birming- 
ham ; that trip takes 10 days there and back. 

_ 10,860. That is the regular course, I suppose ; the 
boats continually go between those places ?—Yes. 

10,861. It has been suggested to the Commission. 
that a large company like yours might provide so as 
to have the work done by relays going from point to 
point and working out and home each day; do you 
think that that would be practicable?—-Our men are 
rather proud of their boats, and they paint their cabins 
and do sundry other things, and if that arrangement 
were made they would have to often change their 

boats, and their families would have to turn out also. 

10,862. 1 am supposing that they have a settled 
home on shore, and work out and home in one day or 
in two days?—The difficulty. would be to control the 
traffic; there is the element of pilferage in the canal 
traffic, and if you had six steerers between Runcorn 
and Birmingham it would be difficult to control them. 
You would have to check the stores and the amount 
of cargo also at each point where you changed the 
men, so that the thing wuuld not be practicable. 
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10,868. If one man took his cargo the whole way 
you would easily detect any pilfering ?—Yes; it is 
important that the same man who takes in the cargo 
should deliver it. ; 

(Mr. Williams.) The man takes it on board and is 
answerable for seeing it delivered; a man who takes 
his cargo on board knows its condition, and should be 
responsible for it when taken out of the boat at its 
destination. 

10,864. You mentioned that the only time when a 
boat is laid up isin a time of frost in winter; are the 
men paid during the time the frost continues, or is it 
a charge upon their wages ?—Then we advance them 
frost money. 

10,865. But they have to repay it, I suppose >— 
Yes, out of their wages. Last winter there was 2 
long frost, and it was a heavy tax upon the men to 
pay the money back again. 

10,866: It would not be fair to take the wages that 
you have mentioned as continuous all the year round, 
would it >—No, sometimes we lay up the boats in the 
winter. 

10,867. Would the men who worked those boats 
be out of employment during the time they were laid 
up ?—No, they would be receiving subsistence money 
which they have to repay afterwards, unless we find 
other work for them; the money is repaid in small 
sums as they are able to contribute it. I may mention 
that | am sure my directors will dosanything they 
can to forward the views of the Commission upon this 
subject. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. WitiiAmM Leese and Mr. WitiiaAm OLLIER examined. 


10,868. (Chairman, to Mr. Ollier.). You were 
formerly a boatman, were you not '—Yes. 

10,869. And now: you are in the service of the 
company ?—Yes. : 

10,870. You know the habits of the boatmen, I 
suppose ?—Yes, pretty well. 

10,871. (Yo Mr. Leese.) You are a boatman still, 
are you not ?—Yes. 

10,872. {Ta Mr. Ollier.) I believe you were one 
of the class spoken of who worked at regular wages 
in the company’s service ?-—Yes.. - 

10,873. (To Mr Leese.) You work at regular wages 
in the company’s service, do you not ?—Yes. 

10,874. (To Mr. Oller.) Did you ever keep your 
family on board ?—No. 

_ 10,875. (To Mr. Leese.) Do you keep your family 
on board the boat ?—Yes, I have done, but not the 
last few months. 

10,876, Have you children on board ?—One boy. 

10,877. (To Mr. Ollier.) I suppose you confirm 
the evidence given by Mr. Williams and his’ agents, 
that it is the practice of many men to live on board 
altogether ?—Yes. 

10,878. Are many of the boatmen able to give 
their children education ; how do you manage in that 
respect ?—So far as our firm is concerned the men 
might give their children education. 

10,879. How would a man manage who is going 
long voyages, having his children with him ?—They 
cannot educate them. 

10,880. Would there be any way by which, without 
being too great a burden upon him, he could benefit 
his children by giving them education ?—In the first 
place, most of our captains have got homes. 

10,881. Do you call them captains in the narrow 
boats ?—Yes. . 

10,882. If they take their wives and children with 
them, I suppose it would only be now and then ?— 
They take their wives and children with them some- 
times. 

10,883. Then if the law required that the children 
should attend school like those of other people, it 
would lead to the wives living more at home, would 
it not ?—Yes; we have some of our captains whose 
wives live at home and educate their children. 

10,884. Would it be a hardship if the law required 


that the children of canal people should go to school 
and be forced out of the boats ?—I think not if all 
got paid as liberal wages as ours do. 

10,885. Might it have the effect of raising the 
wages if the companies could not get the work done 
by the women helping ?— There are some of our 
captains wives who stay at home and educate their 
children, and if one can do it the others ought to be 


able to do it. 


10,886. (Lo Mr. Leese.) Speaking of what you 
think would be fair to the men, and what the well- 
doing men would think fair to themselves, do you 
think that it would be a hardship upon the canal 
people if the law required that their children should 
be sent to school ?—I should think if they had the 
resolution they might give their children education 
as well as other people. 

10,887. Do you think that their wages would allow 
them to do so ?—Yes, I do. 

10,888. Do you think that it would be a good thing 
for them if the law were that they must send their 
children to school up to nine years of age, and might 
it not lead to the women and children living at home? 
—There is another question, and that is whether you 
could get anyone to go with the boatmen to work the 
boats. 

10,889. If a boat requires two hands and it was 
made inconvenient for the women to go in the boats 
the company would have to pay two men, would they 
not ?—Yes. 

10,890. And the man’s family wonld have to be 
kept upon his wages at home ?—Yés. 

10,891. Would it be hard upon the men, do you 
think, to have to keep their wives and families at 
home ?—I think if they were all of a mind they might 
keep them at home on the wages they get, there are 
some who do keep them at home, and I think the 
others might do it if they had the resolution. 

10,892. Now with regard to the men who live in 


th. boats, are they of a poorer class than those wko do 


not ?—Yes. 

10,898. On the average would they earn less ?— 
Yes. 

10,894. Would it press hardly upon them if they 
were -obliged to send their children to school ?— 
Yes. 
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10,895. (Lo Mr. Ollier.) With your experience of 
the habits of the boatmen, are you of opinion that 
on the whole they are more respectable than they 
formerly were ?—I do not think that they have im- 
proved a great deal. : 

10,896. Are there a good many rough people 
among them ?—Yes. 

10,897. Is there as much drinking going on as 
there used to be ?—Yes, quite as much. - 

10,898. A good many of these children who live in 
the boats must be accustomed to rather rough ways, 
I suppose ?—Yes, where their fathers and mothers 
get drunk, which they very often do, the children see 
that, and of course get accustomed to the habit. 

10,899. Do you not think that that is a bad way 
for the children to be brought up, though very likely 
there may be very many decent people living in the 
boats ?—I do not think there can be any question 
about it. ; 

10,900. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I think I understood 
you to say that most of the captains in the employ- 
ment of the company have houses of their own ?— 
Most of the captains in our employ have homes of 
their own, there are some that have not. 

10,901. How long are the journeys of the boats 
belonging to your company ?>—That is just according 
to the distance that they have to go. 

10,902. What is the shortest, and what is the 
longest distance ?—The longest takes them seven or 
eight days to go, and the shortest they can go, per- 
haps, in about three days. 

10,903. Do they usually leave their wives at home, 
or take them on the boats >—Their wives generally go 
with them. 

10,904. Locking up the houses '—Yes, locking up 
the houses. 

10,905. But some of them leave their wives at 
home with the children, do they not ?—Yes, but a 
great many of our captains have got homes. 

10,906. Should you consider it a great hardship if 
the law were to put such a limit upon the number of 
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people allowed to sleep in these cabins as would lead 
practically to the wives and children having to be left 
at home ?—I can hardly say. 

10,907. Do you think that there would be much 
discontent amongst the boatmen if the law obliged 
those with large families to leave them at home ?— 
There is no doubt that there would be discontent 
amongst those people that have, been so long inured to 
the habit. 

10,908. (Lo Mr. Leese.) Do you agree with what 
Mr. Ollier has said ?—Yes. 

10,909. You would be glad to see such a law | 
passed ?—Yes, if we could get a good living after it-is 
passed. 

10,910. What distance do you travel over ?—One 
hundred and twenty miles a week. 

10,911. Supposing you had a house, how long would 
you have to be absent upon your journeys ?—About a 
day and a half or two days, sometimes three days. 

10,912. When you are on a long journey should you 
like to leave your wife and family, or would you prefer 
having them on the boat ?—I have no family, but if I 
had I should prefer leaving them at home. I have 
one boy grown up, he is 15 years of age. 

10,913. In your case you would sooner have your 
wife with you on the boat >—Yes. 

10,914. What do you think would be the feeling 
generally of the boatmen, would they prefer if thev 
had large families to have a house and leave their 
wives and children there, or to have them with them 
on the boat ?—It is hard for me to say that. 

10,915. But you do not think that there would be a 
very strong feeling of discontent if the Legislature 
were to say that children above a certain age were not 
to live on board the boats ?—They would be a great 
deal better at home, but it would cause a great deal of 
discontent when it came to pass among the boatmen. 

10,916. (Chairman.). How many children do you 
think can be accommodated in the cabin of a boat 2— 
If under nine years of age I think three children can 
be made comfortable in the cabin. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas Benson Ecuey, Mr. Toomas Bostocor, and Mr. Epwin Bostock, examined. 


10,917. (Chairman.) I believe you, Mr. Hlley and 
Thomas Bostock, represent the boot and shoe manu- 
facturers of Stafford ?—We do. : 

10,918. And also the boot and shoe manufacturer 
of Stone ?—Yes. 

10,919. (Zo Mr. Elley.) Have you an association ? 
—No, we have not. 

10,920. Are those places, the names of which are 
given in the two memorials addressed to the Com- 
missioners, factories >—They are. 

10,921. With regard to the present hours of work 
under the Act of 1867 are they suitable to your trade ? 
—yYes, they are very suitable; the hours are from 
8 o’clock in the morning to half-past 6 at night, allow- 
ing one hour for dinner. 

10,922. That is within the hours under the Act ?— 
Yes, that is 524 hours per week. 

10,923. But do you at certain seasons require to 
work the full hours ?—We seldom work longer than 
that; occasionally when busy we apply to the inspec- 
tor, Mr. Baker, for permission to work overtime. 

10,924. ‘Then why do you thing the hours under 
the Act ‘of 1874, namely, 10 hours a day or 564 hours 
a week, would be’ prejudicial to your trade ?—On 
account of this, that there is one paragraph which 
states that they shall not work longer than four and a 
half hours without a meal, whereas we work from 
8 till 1, that is five hours. 

10,925. If there was such a provision as this, that 
providing the hours of work do not exceed 564 hours 
a week, the daily labour may be taken in two turns; 
that would be according to the custom of your trade, 
would it not ?—Precisely. . 

10,926. Would it be very inconvenient to you if 
there was any attempt to make you work with two 
breaks ?—Yes, it would. 


10,927. Or between the hours of 6 in the morning 
and 6 in the evening ?—Yes ; the only objection that 
I can see is in that matter of the four hours and a 
half. We are just caught; we work half-an-hour 
longer, and should either have to sacrifice half-an- 
hour or commence work earlier. 

10,928. (To Mr, Edwin Bostock.) Is that the same 
in your trade ?—There is the same objection exactly. 

10,929. What are the hours of work in the trade of 
Stone ?—The same as at Stafford, 524 hours. We 
commence work at 8 in the morning, and we work 
from 8 till 1, and from 2 till half-past 6. 

10,930. Would 10 hours a day, or 564 hours a 
week, be quite sufficient for you if they were made 
the legal hours of work, for women and young per- 
sons ?—If we could work in two breaks they would. 

10,931. (Yo Mr. Thomas Bostock.) Have you any 
other remark to make ?—I think not. If we could 
continue our present hours we should be satisfied. 

10,922. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that it would be desirable to have a uniform law all 
over the country. Would it suit many of the trades - 
if it were specially provided that they could work in 
two turns, if the hours of work did not exceed 10 — 
hours a day ?—It would be much better. In order to ~ 
get through the same’ amount of work that we now 
get through in nine and a half hours with one break, 
it would be necessary to work 10 hours with two 
breaks, and we should not get the same amount of 
work done, and the workpeople would not earn the 
same wages, because there would be a loss of so 
much time in breaking off and commencing again. 

10,933. The great advantage-is that it shortens the 
total working hours of the employed as well as suiting 
the employers ?>—Yes, and more money can be got in 
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nine and a half hours with one break than in 10 hours 
with two breaks. — 

10,934. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Elley.) Do 
the boot and shoe manufacturers employ a sufficient 
number of hands to come under the Factory Act, or 
are they under the Workshops Act ?—In Stafford 
there are very few workshops. They all employ over 
50 hands. 

10,935. Have you heard any complaint of any in- 
equalities in the law with respect to workshops and 
factories ?—No, because there are so few workshops 
in Stafford. 

10,986. (To Mr. Edwin Bostock.) Is it the same 
case at Stone ?—We are not permitted to employ the 
children under 13, they have to get employment else- 
where. 

10,937. Is that so in the boot and shoe workshops 
as well ?—It is. , 

10,938. You see no reason why the mere limit of 
number should place a small factory at an advantage ? 


—No, we think it is rather a hardship upon us that | 


the children whom we are not able to employ should 


go elsewhere and get employment. 

10,939. Have you heard whether the numbers are 
kept down anywhere so as to come under the Work- 
shops Act rather than under the Factories Act ?—No, I 
have not. 

10,940. (Lord Balfour.) Do you employ any chil- 
dren or young persons in your trade ?—We do. 

10,941. At what age do you begin to employ them 
as a rule ?—We have constantly employed a few half- 
timers. 
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10,942. Would it be any hardship to you if the age 
at which you might begin to employ half-timers were 
raised to 10 ?—Not at all. 

10,943. And the age of young persons to 14, unless 
they passed an educational standard, which would 
enable them to work at 13 ?—No. 

10,944. (Chairman, to Mr. Elley.) Is there any 
season trade in the boot trade, is there any time of the 
year at which you require to work more than at 
others ?—Yes, but not so much as formerly, now is 
generally the busy time, but formerly they were much 
more season trades than they are now, now the work 
is pretty well distributed over the year. 

10,945. Even at this busy season you do not work 
longer hours than you have mentioned >—Very seldom, 
occasionally the men who are not affected by the law 
work overtime. 

(Mr. Thomas Bostock.) We have not applied for 
permission to work overtime more than once under 
the Act, and we employ no children as half-timers at 
Stafford. 

10,946. (Chairman, to Mr. Elley.) Do you know 

any employers in the boot and shoe trade who find 
it necessary to work overtime in the busy season ?— 
Very seldom, permission is occasionally asked for, but 
not often. 
_ 10,947. If there were any general law passed would 
it be necessary to,make any reservation or modifica- 
tion in the boot and shoe trade as to the seasons ?—I 
think not; I think there is very little advantage in 
overtime, people are worn out at night and do not 
work with the same vigour in the morning. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. SamueLt CoLE examined. 


10,948. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, a flint 
glass manufacturer, living at Stoke ?—Shelton, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

10,949. What do you wish to state to the Com- 
mission ?—My object in coming before the Commis- 
sion, is in reference to the employment at the age of 
14 in particular ; I should say that there should be no 
stipulated age in any Act, providing an education 
standard is passed. 

10,950. Do you refer to the age of 14 under the 
Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

10,951. Do you object to that being extended to 
your trade ?—Certainly. 

10,952. Are you satisfied with the present age of 
13 ?—Quite so, without any restriction. 

10,953. Do you think that 13 years is the lowest 
age at which a boy ought to be worked at night ?— 
Yes, I quite agree with the working of the Act at 
the present time, and I think that if the age were 
increased, we should have no glass makers at all. 

10,954. It is a trade that requires some time to 


learn, is it not?—Many years, there is great taste 


required also, and continued application. 


10,955. Would it be fair to require that at the age 
of 13 some education test should be taken before the 


boy is allowed to work full time ?—I should hope 


_ that the Educational Act would be able to introduce 
that reform; Ido not object to the education test 


being made. 

10,956. You know that all that is provided by the 
Textile Act of 1874 is, that at 13 boys may work the 
same as if they were of the age of 14, provided they 


‘ pass the educational standard which has been fixed 


at the 4th Standard, namely, reading, writing, and 
eyphering ?—I have no objection to that, because if 


_a boy is not capable of passing that standard, he is 


not in my opinion capable of taking any employment. 
Then, I have another objection in relation to the night 
rules, boys not being allowed to work at night. 
10,957. I understand from you that in your trade 
you think it is essential that you should be allowed 
to work boys as at present during the night, and you 
cannot dispense with it ?—Certainly. My idea was 
that the object of your inquiry was to know what 
other manufactories could be brought under the same 


Act. -I do not think itis possible for the glass makers 
to be brought under it. The foreign competition is 
so great that if we were to be limited to the age of 
14, and also as to the hours of not working at night, 
we should be annihilated by the foreign trade. We 
have a great difficulty in getting boys, even without 
the Education Act. I do not know what it would be 
if we came to an educational test. 

10,958. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you work the 
full legal hours now ?—We work 54 hours in the 
glass cutting. In connexion with the glass manu- 
facturing, you have the glass cutting and the glass 
blowing. The average hours of the glass blowers is 
not more than 48 throughout England, if they work 
the whole of the time, including meals. If you 
deduct the time for meals, you will take half-an-hour 
off each six hours. The four and a half hours’ system 
will not be applicable to them, because, although 
they always take their meals, they are not limited to 
half an hour, it would be fatal to them to calculate 
upon half an hour or 20 minutes in some cases. 

10,959. Do they bring their food with them ?—Not 
in all cases; in many cases it is sent to them. If the 
workmen live close to the works their food is brought 
by their boys or by their wives. 

10,960. They do not go home to dinner, do they ?— 
No, they cannot go away unless they live close by ; 
the men change every six hours. 

10,961. I understand you to say that in no case 
does the number of hours of work exceed) 54 in the 
week ?—No ; we never work overtime in the cutting 
department. 

10,962. Are you allowed to work 60 hours ?—Yes, 
in the blowing department, which we have never done. 

10,963. But as regards the number of hours in the 
week, you have no objection, I suppose, to come 
under the Act of last year ?—No, because we never 
exceed the present hours. 

10,964. (Mr, Brand.) What is there in the nature 
of the process of making glass which renders it 
necessary to employ young persons all night?—In 
consequence of having to keep up the fires, and also 
in consequence of the competition. 

10,965. Why cannot you employ older persons ?— 
Because of the competition ; we are bound to employ 
these boys, and unless they are there one or two years 
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they are of no service whatever in the trade; you 
could not take a boy straight off the street to do the 
work; unless they have one or two years’ practice to 
take in, as they call it, they are of no use ; they get 
a little experience in that time. Ours is a blown trade, 
and not a press trade. In the press trade they have 
extra hands, and they do not feel the loss of the boys so 
much as the workmen do in our trade; we work with 
four hands, the workman, the servitor, the foot maker, 
and the taker-in. 

10,966. Is there not a provision of the Act of 1874 
which abolishes the recovery of lost. time ; under the Act 
of 1867, in glassworks you had the power of recovering 
the lost time caused by accident, had you not ?—I am 
not aware that that power applies i in glass cutting. 


a 
10,967. This is the section to which I refer, “ In 
“ the case of any accidental delay occurring in any — 
“* process in any glassworks in order to recover the — 
“ time so lost, any male child or male young person 
“ may be employed one hour more than the time — 
“ during which such child or young person might © 
“ otherwise be employed, provided that the total 
‘* number of hours worked do not exceed 60 in any 
“ one week.” That is section 20 of the 30 & 81 Vict. 
c. 103.2? — Yes, but we never take advantage of 
that. . 
10,968. It is not necessary, I suppose, for you to do 
so ?—No, it is not necessary, unlegsit is in the glass 
cutting, many workmen if the engine stops would 
require to do so. - 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun FoLttows examined. 


10,969. ( Chairman.) You are sanitary inspector 
and executive of the Workshops Act at Stafford, are 
you not?—I am now sanitary inspector, but I ‘have 
not done anything with regard to workshops since 
the passing of the Act of 1871. 

10,970. You have not continued as the inspector 
there ?—When the borough treasurer said that it was 
illegal to pay me a salary I did not do any more work. 

10, 971. Previous to 1871, in addition to your sani- 
tary duties, you took the supervision of workshops, I 
believe ?—I was appointed in May 1870 as inspector 
of workshops, and I was appointed sanitary inspector 
so as to give me admission into workshops where I 
had no right to go as workshop inspector. There 
was another local board besides ‘the town council, 
namely, commissioners, who appointed the inspectors 
of nuisances. The town council up to the time of 
my appointment did no sanitary work, 

10,972. Are there a great number of wibahouse in 
Stafford ?—At the time that I made the report to Mr. 
Baker in November 1870 there were 265 workshops 
in the borough of Stafford. 

10,973. Were they common trades ?—There were 
about 120 works connected with the staple trade of 
the town (the manufacture of ladies’ boots and shoes), 
20 of them might be called shoe manufactories, some 
of them employing 30 or 40 hands. 

10,974. Did they keep much the same hours as 
factories ?—-No, they worked longer; and_ many of 


, them do so now. 


10,975. What are the common hours of labour ?— 

I think they work from 7 to 7 or from 6 to Gi in the 
workshops. 

10,976. Have you induced them to eee to the 
legal hours ?—There is great difficulty under the 
Workshops Act. Thetown council published a large 
number of forms, amongst others cne which was 
stuck up calling upon the occupiers to state the times 
of work. Ihad great difficulty at first in ascertaining 
that. 

10,977. You mean, I suppose, that the town council 
issued forms of notices for the workshops ?— Yes. . 

10,978. And did they put them up ?—Yes, in every 
case. 

10,979. ‘That was more than the law required, was 
it not p—Yes, but still it did a great deal of good. 

10,980. I suppose the great. difficulty was, seeing 
that they might be worked between such long hours, 
to ascertain whether they had worked more or less 


- than the legal number of hours ?—Yes. 


10,981. Do you think that you began to get them 
under regulation when you ceased your duties?—I 
believe that at the time I left off inspection the Work- 
shops Act was being carried out as far as I could see 
effectively. 

10,982. Can you tell the Commission, of your own 
knowledge, how far they have fallen back, to their old 
ways ?-—I believe they have fallen back to some ex- 
tent, especially amongst the dressmakers. _. 

19,983. When they are at full time they work 
long hours, do they not?—Yes. There was also a 
question raised as to one of the clauses of the Work- 


~ & 


shops Act with regard to the number of hands to be 
employed, which was referred to Mr. Baker for deci- 
sion. In consequence of that, as to the dressmakers, 
the half-holiday is practically a dead letter. The 
point was whether you were to count the whole of 
the people employed on the establishment, or only the 


‘persons employed in the manufacturing department ; 


and most of ‘the dressmaking shops are also drapers 
or mantle sellers employing two or three dressmakers 
only. In the majority of cases, I do not believe the 
half-holiday is now given at all. 

10,984. Do you think that the small shops are sure 
to work as it suits them, unless they are frequently 
visited ?—Yes, especially. in connexion with the staple 
trade of the town. A large amount of work is done 
by people working in their own houses, and when 
trade is brisk they work all manner of hours, unless 
they are frequently visited. 

10,985. Did you meet with any obstruction in the 
discharge of your duties ?—Very little. I believe it was 
with the regret of both employers and employed that 
my services were discontinued, I heard expressions 
of it from all sides. 

10,986. Are you still in the employment of the 
corporation ?—Yes. 

10,987. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Under the Sanitary 
Act you have the right of inspection of workshops for 
sanitary purposes, have you not ?—Yes. 

10,988. Can you of your own motion bring pro- 
secutions against people whose premises are not in a 
proper sanitary condition >—Not with regard to work- 
shops, I should report it and get the assistance of the 
local medical officer. 

10,989. And after you have got the opinion of the 
local medical officer the town council can institute 
proceedings, can they not ar, give notice to 
abate the nuisance. 

10,990, Have there been any cases of the nuisance. 
not being abated when notice has been given P—No ; 
there was one case last week, but that applies not to 
a workshop but to a factory. 

10,991. Have you the same right of inspection of 
factories as you have of workshops ?— Yes, exactly 
the same, but I have never exercised it in either case. 

10,992. For sanitary purposes, are your powers 
sufficient as regards workshops and factories ?—I 
hardly think they are, not even for sanitary purposes. 

10,993. In what respect are they deficient ?—I 
think that the carrying out would be looked upon as 
interfering with the duties of the factory inspector. 

10,994. ~ What is your opinion with respect to the 
proper provision of waterclosets and such like con- 
veniences ?—I have dealt with that ‘quenieg in one or 
two instances. 

10,995. In those cases has the pone been sufficient ? 
—I have never tested it-yet sufficiently. I shall be able 
to tell you more about it in the course of a few weeks. 

10,996. Do you think that in these boot manufac- 
tories under the Workshops Act the legal hours are 
often exceeded ?—I do not think that the legal hours 
are, but I think they work very often all sorts of hours 
between the times. 
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10,997. Do you think that they work more than 103 
hours ?—Yes, and unless there is some definite scale 
of hours fixed, and unless you can secure the co-opera- 
tion of the workpeople, you cannot prove that they 
have been at work more than their time. 

10,998. We have been told that in the boot and 
shoe factories they do not work beyond their legal 
hours ?—No, but in the case of small masters, and I 
may say the under masters, people will take work out 
from the factories to do, and in the busy times they 
will frequently work more than the legal hours ; they 
very often play the first few days of the week and 
make it up at the end of the week. 

10,999. Is much work given out from the large 
factories ?—Five or six years ago large quantities were 
given out, but it 13 decreasing day by day, larger fac- 
tories are built and the men are employed on the 
premises. 
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11,000. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the Workshops Mr. J.Follows. 


Act evaded with respect to the age at which children 
shall be employed ?>—Not so much since the passing of 
the School Board Act. I may say that I found it 
evaded under the Factory Act very frequently, and 
two or three cases came under my notice in which 
boys had passed the doctor’s examination who were 
not 13 years of age. 

11,001. Does the school board in Stafford put in 
force their compulsory byelaws ?—Yes, and they are 
very efficient. ; 


11,002. (Mr. Brand.) Under what Act have you 


power over the workshops in respect of sanitary 
matters ?—Under the Public Health Act of 1848. -I 
may say that it was Captain May who informed me 
that I had the power, and when he said that I had 
the power I looked up the Act and brought the matter 
before the sanitary committee and got their order. 

x 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Mr. Joun Naso PEAKE and Mr. Witiiam KirkKHAM examined. 


11,003. (Chairman, to Mr. Peake.) What are you? 
~—I represent the brick and tile trade of North Stafford- 
shire. 

11,004. (To Mr. Kirkham.) What are you?—I re- 
present with Mr. Peake the manufacturing tileries at 
Stoke-on-Trent, and in North Staffordshire generally. 

11,005. (Zo Mr. Peake.) You have some state- 
ments to make, have you not ?—Yes, At present 
our trade is under three Acts, the Act of 1864, the 
Act of 1867, and the Workshops Act. That portion 
under the two last being also under the Act of 1871. 
There is confusion and doubt, and we wish our future 
position clearly defined. My father’s works, and 
others, were originally placed under the Act of 1867, 
which was an extension of the Act of 1864 to our 
trade. Under that Act we had it in our power to 
employ girls of 8 and boys of 8, under certain restric- 
tions. Then the Act of 1871 was passed, which 
prohibited the employment of females on brick and 
tile works under the age of 16. This would have had 
a very serious effect upon our trade, especially in 
districts surrounded by pot works and by collieries, and 
in such districts some of our most important manufac- 
tories aresituated. Boy labour is there bid very high 
for and is very scarce, and it would havebeen impos- 
sible for us to have carried on our occupation if 
we had not been allowed to have females under 
the age of 16 on our works. The date when we were 
put under the Act was about October 1870. 

~11,006. Previously to that, 1 understand you had 
been held to be exempt in respect; of not making or- 
namental tiles ?-Not making ornamental tiles. Cap- 
tain May when he came down as inspector under the 
Act of 1864, said that he considered that our manu- 
facture did come under that Act, and he said that we 
ought to be put under it. So far as our works 
were concerned, my father was very willing that_we 
should be put under the Act, but there were some in 
the trade who did not care much about it. The Go- 
vernment sent down a special inspector to make ap 
examination, and he decided that it did not embrace us. 


* See Appendix D., Letter (48.) 
36769. 


11,007. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Did he decide that 
you did not make ornamental tiles within the meaning 
of the Act ?—Yes. 

11,008. (Chairman.) Then you have continued to 
he regarded as a brick works, have you not ?—It was 
in this way: When I got to know that we were 
likely to be put under the Act prohibiting us em- 
ploying females under the age of 16, knowing what 
the effect of that would be, and feeling that it 
was an unjust restriction to place upon our trade, 
I went with one or two others as a deputation to 
Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, about it. We were 
introduced by Mr. Melly, the late member for Stoke, 
who took an interest in the case, and Mr. Bruce wrote 
a letter to say that manufuctories such as ours “were 
considered to be under the Act of 1864. The Act 
of 1864, however, has many compulsory clauses in it. 
There are many conditions, such as- whitewashing, 
the registration of children, the doctor’s certificate, 
and so on, which some in our trade thought were 
wholly unnecessary, and as it would have caused them 
a good deal of trouble they preferred to go under the 
Act under which the brick works were placed, namely, 
the 1871 Act. That gave rise to a little litigation, 
for the inspector having received Mr. Bruce’s order, 
considered them under the Act of 1864, and eventually 
proceeded against them before the magistrates for non- 
fultilment of its provisions. The defence was that 
they were not makers of ornamental tiles, within the 
meaning of the Act, and consequently could not be 
affected by the Act of 1864. The magistrates having, 
as they said, only to interpret the Acts before them, 
decided against the inspector, and therefore against 
the instruction of Mr, Bruce. They decided that the 
defendants were right in considering themselves under 
the Act of 1871; and the result was that those 
were held to be makers of ornamental tiles who 
could show that they made a tile in which in the 
manipulation of the clay some chemical was used 
which did not originally belong to the clay. Our 
case is, that we make a considerable portion of tiles 
which we face with a preparation having manganese 
in it, which gives a dead black, and that is just 
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what I want to show you in the tiles I have. (Zhe 
witness produced a tile.) This is a tile with a 
preparation of manganese on the surface which 


‘was held to be sufficient by Mr. Baker and Captain 


May to bring us under the Act of 1864... Those 
tiles (producing some other tiles) have no prepara- 
tion whatever in them, the clay is just the same as 
it is got out of the earth. 

11,009. The tile itself is of the same manufacture, 
but there is a coating of black on the top. from a 
quarter to one eighth of an inch thick ?—Yes; where 
works could be shown to be making tiles of this de- 
scription it was held to be sufficient to place them 
under the Act of 1864, and to all the provisions of 
that Act we have to conform. 

11,010. According to that interpretation. you 
would not be debarred from employing girls below 
the age of 16, would you ?—No. 

11,011. And you are vot debarred at this present 
time from so doing?—No, not such works as are 
under the Act of 1864. 

11,012. Are these other tiles on the table made by 
you ?—Yes. 

11,013. In the manufacture of those you would 
come under the Act of 1871, would you not ?—We 
should. 

11,014. Is the manufacture of the tiles coated with 
the composition of manganese carried on in separate 
works altogether ?—Na. . 

11,015. The result is that one factory is under two 
Acts P—No; the fact is if we make a dozen or two of 
those tiles, it is held to be sufficient to place the 
whole of our works under the Act of 1864, though all 
our factories and our general arrangements may be 
exactly similar to works in the same trade, which 
would be under the Act of 1871. 

11,016. It would in fact constitute an evasion of 
the intentions of Parliament if by manufacturing a 
few articles of a finer kind, or of a more complicated 
kind, you were able to escape the general provisions 
of the Act ?—All I know is that we convinced Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Mundella, and others that the Act of 1871 
was not intended to apply to our manufacture at all, 
and I think this was simply a loop-hole arranged so 
as to do us justice. 

11,017. (Mr. Brand.) According to that any manu- 
facturer of bricks by making a few of those could 
bring himself out of the restrictions of the Act of 
1871, could he not ?—I fancy that is so, but there is a 
wide difference between our works, and works only 
adapted to make bricks, and the difficulty is to 
describe our manufacture distinctively. 

11,018. (Chairman.) Is. your manufacture carried 
on entirely under cover ?—Entirely. 

11,019. Is it common clay or fire-clay that is used 
by you?—lIt is not fire-clay, it is what is called terra 
matrix, it is a peculiar species of red and grey marl, 
found only I believe in North Staffordshire, which 
when fired lightly becomes of a bright red colour ; 
but which, when harder burnt, takes, a hard blue iron 
glaze. We have made a trade of it during the last 
100 years, and it is recognised everywhere. We 
send goods to India, America, and in fact everywhere. 

11,020. (Lord Balfour.) I think you make a great 
many common bricks on your own premises as well 
do not you ?—No, we do not. , 

11,021. You make some, do you not?—We make 
some few common bricks, but only just sufficient to 
fire the other goods. 

11,022. But the process of making what other 
bricks you do make differs in no way from the bricks 
made in the ordinary brickyards, the labour is thesame ? 
—Yes, as regards putting the clay into the moulds, 
It differs as regards the preparation of the clay and 
the state in which it is put into the moulds, and very 
widely from the manufacture of bricks in out-of-door 
brickfields. *The whole is a very small proportion of 


our trade; the brick-makers employed in our trade. in» 


no case make more than 6,000 bricks in a week. 
11,023. Are there girls under the age of 16 em- 
ployed on your premises in making bricks which are not 
x h 
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: distinguishable from common bricks ?—They are not | — 


employed in making the bricks but in carrying from 
the moulders. . 
11,024. They are engaged in the manufacture, are 
they not ?—We have no girls making bricks. 
11,025. But there is nothing in the Act to prevent - 
the girls doing it, is there ?—-No, because we are under 
the Act of 1864; we could employ any girl over 8 
in any part of our work to do any portion of it we 
like. I doubt if a girl. under 16 could make a 
brick. We contend that there is no reason what- 
ever why our trade should not be placed on exactly 
the same footing as the pottery trade is placed under 
the Act, of 1864, and whatever evidence is necessary 
to prove that I shall be quite prepared to bring at 
any time. Our trade has been most villainously slan- 
dered, and it is very-difficult to take away a reproach 
of that kind ; it is hardly possible to do it, the .publie 


is so very ready to believe everything that is said _ 


under the garb of philanthropy. You may get any 
sort of testimonials, and, yet people seem to think 
you are all the more brutal if you try to defend 
yourself. ; 

11,026. (Chairman.) We do not know what may 
be said in the streets or by the newspapers, but there 
are certain facts within the knowledge of the Com- 
mission, from the reports of the Royal Commissioners 


‘upon the labour of women and children, and also from 


the evidence that has come before us, we are informed 
that there are certain brickfields at this moment 
where there are children carrying wet clay on their 
heads and in their arms, and we have seen it ourselves. 
It was very extensively done, I believe, formerly in this 
part of the country ?—I liave never seen it, and no man 
that I have talked to has told me that-he has seen it. 
Such a practice is certainly indefensible ; and I should 
have thought that, the. only plan I have ever seen in 
operation, even on out-of-door brickfields, viz., the 
wheeling of the tempered clay in a barrow, by a man 
who shoots it out close to the hand of the maker on 
his table, would recommend itself on the score of 
economy. 

11,027. Members of this Commission have seen 
it, but not in this district; itis the fact of young 
girls being engaged in unsuitable and very laborious 
occupations of that kind that has caused Parliament 
to make special restrictions as to: the employment of 
children and young girls in your trade ?—If, I could 
occupy your time sufficiently long, I could show you 
that we were most distinctly slandered by a man who 
gave evidence to whom the Commissioners seemed 
to have attached unnecessary importance, . 1 refer 
especially to Mr. George Smith. 

11,028. It would not do for us to re-open an in- 
quiry made before a former Commission, and inquire 
into a state of things that did or did not exist at that 
time; but evidence of the present healthy nature of 
any employment would be quite pertinent to this 
inquiry. J do not think we could reeeive evidence 


‘to rebut evidence given before another Commission, 


and upon which Parliament has acted. If you refer 
to any recent public statement, we shall be glad to 
hear you ?—I do not know that itis very recent, it 
is pretty well embraced in this book. Mr. Smith 
made very gross charges against our works; I believe 
he was brought up upon our works. 

11,029. Are you now referring to.a pamphlet called 
“A Cry from the Brickfields”” ?—Yes, that is one 
of the publications, but that is not the one that I 
refer to. 

11,030. That “Cry from the Brickfields” was 
published previous to the Act of 1871, was it not ?— 
The correspondence that took place between myself 


and others and Mr, Smith was before the publication / 


of that book.” 

11,031. It is evident that that matter to which 
you refer has long passed, and there was ample 
opportunity to rebut it, either in the public press or 
before the former Commission ?—We did the best we 
could, but unfortunately we could not make our 
evidence so public as the attack had been, to prove 
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that we were not as represented. Being necessarily 
less sensational, our writings were not deemed of 
much public interest. 

11,082. It is impossible to go into things long past, 
what we have to inquire into now is, why the re- 
strictions laid, upon you should be relaxed ?—May 
I put it in this way, that we utterly deny the truth 
of the charges that Mr. George Smith made at a 
former period as regards the brick and tile trade of 
North Staffordshire. ibis 

11,033. We ought not to go into a matter long 
past. I suppose you. possessed the same means of 
publication that Mr. Smith did ?—Only to a limited 
degree, for the reason I have stated. 

11,0384. Mr. Smith stated that he had seen a great 
improvement amongst the women and_ children ; 
betore this Commission Mr. Smith has made no 
charges whatever against you or any other employer ? 
—wWhat we desire is, that our trade should be placed 
under the Act of 1864, giving us the power to em- 
ploy children at an earlier age than under the Act of 
1871, as in fact we have been doing. The. difficulty 
is to distinguish our trade as between the pottery 
trade and the trade given over to the brick-making 
entirely. I make this suggestion, that if it is desired 
to separate our trade from the brick trade pure and 
simple, and from the pottery trade on the other, our 
manufactories might be described as brick and tile 
works, where ridge, roofing, and paving tiles are made 
in such proportion as to form two-thirds in money 
value of the entire annual production. Then I would 
suggest that notice should be given to the Govern- 
ment inspector when it is desired that a work should 
be thus classified. The proprietor might make an 
affirmation in his application, for which a form would 
be supplied by the inspector, and if at any time from 
the appearance of the works the inspector should 
have any doubt about the correctness of the descrip- 
tion he should be empowered to call upon the owner 
for proof as to its correctness.* 

11,035. Do you mean that in the part of the works 
in which the finer processes are carried on young girls 
might be employed, but that in the works that are 
common brick works they should be subject to the 
general restrictions of the trade ?—It would be a 
very difficult thing to divide one manufactory in that 
way. 

11,036. I quite see that, 1 am only asking you to 
explain it further, because it is evident that if you 
were allowed to employ girls of 14 in all your work, 
including the manufacture of common. bricks, your 
neighbour who only made common bricks would be 
placed under a great disadvantage >—Common brick 
and tile making is not the brick and tile trade of 
North Staffordshire. It is for our trade as a whole 
that we are asking to be placed under the Act of 1864. 

11,037. But you expressly leave it open in your 
recommendation to a tile maker to make bricks as 
well as tiles in the same establishment ?— Yes, in 
certain proportions. 

11,038. And yet you want an exceptional privilege ? 
—Yes, because our works are very different from the 
works given over entirely to brick-making. | It is said 
that it is hard work for the children to carry from the 
moulders backwards and forwards, but that does not 
apply in our trade. . 

11,039. You only make bricks for purposes inci- 
dental to your higher class manufacture ? — That 
is so. We are brick-makers only to the same extent 


* T make these further suggestions as possible means whereby 
our case may be met :——(1.) In place of the term “ ornamental 
tile” (Act 1864) include all bricks and tiles made in flued sheds 
not being common bricks. For years some of us have had the 
power which this would give, bat with no restriction as to com- 
mon bricks, and I hope I have proved without ill result; or (2.) 
Subject us to the existing provisions of Act 1871, but give 
power for the employment of girls of 13 in the manufacture in 
_ fiued sheds of bricks and tiles not being common bricks. Per- 

haps this latter suggestion would be the more simple. On 
_works where a proportion of common bricks are made the 
_ putting of a girl under 16 to assist in the manufacture would be 
an offence against the law as likely to be discovered as any other. 
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that potters are saggar-makers. “Saggar” isa large 
unwieldy earthen box made by the potter, in which 
to fire his goods. 

11,040. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What proportion 
does the weight of the bricks bear to your whole 
material ?——-I cannot exactly answer the question, 
but it is very small. 

11,041. Is it less than a quarter ?—Yes, we only 
employ one brick-maker to 40 other moulders. 

11,042. (Chairman.) Perhaps you will continue 
your evidence with reference to the superiority of 
your works over others?—As to the effect on the 
workers with regard to their health and their mora- 
lity, I am perfectly prepared to abide by any test 
that can be suggested. It would be difficult for me 
to prove it; but I believe that I can prove it by the 


evidenee of the examining surgeons and the clergy 


from their daily visits. [I can show that our people 
are very seldom indeed before the magistrates for 
offences against the law, and they are hardly ever in 
the workhouse or applying for relief or assistance from 
any other source. ‘ 

11,043. I believe that the women in your works 
do not return after the usual hour of work to arrange 
the bricks or to deal with them in any way ?—They 
do not, for any purpose whatever. . 

11,044. Then with you the circumstances under 
which the men and women work together are not 
different from what they are in the pottery, or in any 
other kind of factory >—Not a bit. Mr. Holt is the 
examining surgeon under the Factory Acts, and in his 
first. examination, when the Factory Acts had only 
been introduced on to our works a week, he wrote 
this letter :—“In reply to your inquiries, I have 
“ pleasure in stating that in the course of my duties 
“ as certifying surgeon under the Factory Act, I 
“. have never examined a more healthy and robust lot 
‘* of young persons and children than those who have 
“ come under my notice at your father’s brick and 
“ tile works. [remain, yourstruly, Grorce G. Hott.” 
That letter is dated 1870. If we had been so cruel 
to our children as has been represented, they would 
have borne some traces of it. Here is another letter 
from Mr. Holt, dated the 7th July :—* Green Bank, 
** Laavton, Cheshire. Dear Sir,—In reply, my opinion 


‘“‘ of the children and young persons employed at 
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“ changed since my letter to you on the Sth October 


1870, and applies equally to the other works of a 
similar character in. my district. I remain, yours 
very truly, Grorcs G. Hott. John Nash Peake, 
“ Esquire. P.S.—To ‘healthy and robust’ I would 
add ‘ happy and contented.’ ” p 
11,045. It is no part of the duty of the Commission 
to inquire whether there was formerly any over-work 
of any kind. We are quite aware that there could 
not be any young children over-worked by you, 
because there cannot be any young children enrployed 
in your works at all?—-We could have them at eight, 
if we chose, but then that gives us what we do not 
want; we do not want to employ boys under 10, or 
girls under 13, we never do it; it is never done in 
our trade, for the simple reason that youngsters of 
that age give too much trouble, and thus it would be 
commercially a bad speculation. 

11,046. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what age do you 
begin to employ them ?—We begin to employ boys at 


-10, and girls at 13. 


11,047. (Mr. Brand.) When you speak of your 
trade, do you mean your own firm?—-I mean the 
portion of the North Staffordshire brick and tile 
trade now under the Act of 1864. All the works 
have not the power to employ children at the 
age of eight under the Act of 1864, but only those 
who can make ornamental tiles there. The certificate 
that I haye read of the examining surgeon refers 
to works under the Act of 1871, or any Act under 
which the brick and tile works are placed within the 
district that gentleman visits. These are the bye- 


laws in force in my father’s works (producing the ° 


same), All that is down in the rules printed for 
. 3 Y 2 


your father’s brick and tile works remains un- ” 
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the use of our establishment would be suitable to 
the trade. It has been said that the brick-yard 


children by reason of their work are made very 


dull intellectually, and that they cannot take in- 
struction together with children employed in other 
branches of trade. In reference to that I got a letter 
from the schoolmaster at ‘Tunstall, in which he says, 
“ Ihave great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
«* general good behaviour and intelligence manifested 
“ by the boys attending my school half-time, from the 
“ brick and tile works of the neighbourhood. ‘There 
“ are 280 boys in attendance at this school, and it 
«« happens that for some years past boys engaged half 
“ time at yours and similar works, have been my 
“most successful scholars. In confirmation of this 
“ latter statement I subjoin an extract from the 
“ inspector’s schedule, the result of the Government 
“ inspection in May 1875, in which are the names of 
“ all boys working at brick and tile works who were 
** presented for examination.” his 

11,048. (Chairman.) The Commission have had 
no evidence given that the children employed for a 
moderate period in your trade become stupid ?—l 
have seen it stated that very long and hard work in 
that business renders the children stupid, as it pro- 
bably would do in any description of labour. Then 
so far as the question of morality goes, with reference 
to the statistics of illegitimacy, we will abide by any 
statistics of illegitimacy procurable, or any registrar’s 


returns; we are perfectly prepared to meet that 


point at any time throughout the whole length 
of our trade. I do not know whether you would 
like me to read letters from several clergymen or 
certifying surgeons upon this matter; but they all 
agree that there is no reason whatever why excep- 
tional legislation should be applied to our workers. 
Under the Act of 1864 there are very strict provi- 
sions; no women can work overtime on any con- 
sideration whatever, and that being found on the 
works after certain hours is an offence-against the law. 

11,049. What you have stated applies to any 
factory ?—Yes, under the Act of 1864. 

11,050. (Lo Mr. Kirkham.) I believe you have a 
letter from Sir Lovelace’ Stamer which you wish to 
read P—I saw Sir Lovelace the night before last, and 
he sent me this letter yesterday morning :—“ Cliffeville, 
“© Stoke-upon-Trent. Dear Sir, I have considered the 
“ matter which you referred to me yesterday, and I 
“ find that Iam not sufficiently conversant with the 
“ facts of the case to speak positively on the subject. 
“ But to the best of my judgment, I am inclined to 
“ say that the difference between employing girls and 
“ women in company with men on brick and tile 
“ works, and in china or earthenware manufactures 
“as regards health and morality is not such as to 
“‘ warrant exceptional legislation, forbidding it in one 
“ case and notin the other. Yours very truly, Lovelace 
“ T. Stamer.” 

11,051. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Peake.) I 


_ understand that you escape from: the Act of 1871 


owing to the making of a certain number of tiles 
covered with manganese ?—That is so. 

11,052. Is that the case with most of the brick and 
tile factories of this district?—No. Ido not think 
that many of them are under that Act; but it is 
so with most of the people employed. 

11,053. How many brick and tile works in the 
immediate district are under the Act of 1871 ?—I 
cannot say; they are under the 1864 Act as a rule. 

11,054. (Lo Mr. Kirkham.) Do you think that it 
is an exception for the works in this district to be 
under the Act of 1871 ?—It is. , 

11,055. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Peake.) I do not 
understand your difficulty with regard to boy labour, 
because you stated to the Commission that you do not 
employ boys under 10 years of age, and the Act only 
prevents their employment before they are 10 ’—The 
relief of the 1864 Act is as to girl labour. Female 
labour is more readily obtainable than boy labour ; 
the boys go to the forges and to the pot works where 
they get very high wages. If we could keep our 
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works on, and compete with other districts without 
girl labour, we might elect to do so, although it 
would be simply transferring our girls to pow works, 
which would in no way be a gain for them, while it 
would separate them entirely from family supervision 
Doing without girl labour means doing without female 
labour, for our trade requires an apprenticeship. 
Doing without female labour means enormously 
increased boy labour where possible, and boy labour 
is not altogether free from the possibility of abuse. 

11,056. (Lord Balfour.) Does the addition of man- 
ganese make the work any less laborious >—No; the 
distinction was made simply to do an act of justice to 
us, it was felt that we were unduly pressed. Mr. 
Mundella said that. the Act was never intended to 
apply to such manufactures as ours. 

11,057. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The great difference . 
between your bricks and ordinary bricks is in the 
weight of the article which you manufacture, I be- 
lieve?—Yes. The bulk of the goods which we 
manufacture is of a lighter weight and very much 
more finished order than ordinary bricks. 

11,058. (Mr. Brand.) You manufacture ordinary 
bricks also, do you not ?—Very few indeed; just suf- 
ficient to put in the bottom of the oven to fire the 
other goods. 

11,059. (Chairman.) Would it answer the purpose 
ifthe Act were worded in this way: “ Bricks made 
“‘ not for the purpose of sale ” ?—No, because we sell 
the bricks that we put in the bottom of the oven. I 
think the proportion of the article would be the better 
distinction ; and Captain May, in going round the 
works, could see whether the, agreed proportion of the 
manufacture was adhered to. 

11,060. (Lord Balfour.) It has been suggested 
that the fact of the work going on in a flued shed, or 
in a shed not flued, would form a basis for a distine 
tion in law ; do you think that that would meet the 
case ?—It would be very distinctive, but it would not 
meet, this case, if the Commissioners considered that 
the manufacture of common bricks in a flued shed was 
not fitting work for girls of the age at which we want 
to employ them. 

11,061. Are the common bricks which you make 
made in flued sheds ?—Yes. 

11,062. (Mr. Brand.) If it is acknowledged that 
girls under 16 ought not to be employed in making 
bricks, can you justify regulations which would allow 
manufacturers in this locality to employ girls at that 
age in that class of works ?—No ; girls of that age 
never make common bricks in this locality. 

11,063. They assist in the work, do they not ?— 
They only assist, and that very seldom, in carrying 
them off, they do not make the bricks. 

11,064. That remark is applicable to the whole of 
the trade in this part, is it not ?—Yes. 

11,065. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you object to 
a provision prohibiting girls under 16 carrying com- 
mon bricks: at all ?—We would exempt girls under 16 


' from the common brick-making altogether. 


11,066. (Mr. Brand.) You are aware, are you not, 


‘that there is a modification in the Act of 1871 which 


allows young persons of 14 and women to work 14 
hours out of the 24?—We want just the hours that 
are fixed, in the Act of 1864, namely, 6 to 6 or 7 | 
to 7; we do not want any overtime for women | 
whatever. Supposing that we were put under the © 
Act of 1871, which does not allow a girl to 
be employed under the age of 16, it would pre- 
vent a girl coming to our works at all, because ske 
would have to be educated to our work, which is a 
fine description of work, and has more art in it than 
other works; she could not afford to come at the age 
of 16, and waste the time necessary to learn our trade, 
while she could go to the open air brick-making, 


_ with which our trade has wrongly been confused, 


without any difficulty whatever, as it requires no 
apprenticeship. It would have the effect of taking 
the girls away from a portion of the trade, which is 
as suitable as any other for the employment of women, 
while it would not prohibit them doing a very hard 
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work. With. regard to the surgeon’s certificate, of 
‘course the examination must take place on the works. 
The charge presses heavily where the surgeon has to 
travel a distance to examine only one child, and if he 
is not asked to do so, inconvenience or evasion of the 
law may happen; inconvenience through the child 
being idle until other children have to be taken on, or 
evasion through the child being set to work pending 
the same event. I suggest, therefore, that when the 
child reaches the age at which it may be employed, it 
shall obtain from the registrar a copy of its baptismal 
register printed on strong paper or parchment, and 
on the back of this the examining surgeon should 
endorse his certificate of fitness; and re-endorsement, 
not necessarily by the same person, should take place 
every year, year and a half, or two years, as the 
authorities may determine. In cases which might 
arise through neglect of registration or some other 
cause which might be deemed a sufficient reason for 
the copy of the register not being produced, the first 
certificate of the doctor might be held to dispense 
‘with it, a proper check against fraud being devised. 
The child should bring this certificate with him when 
he seeks employment, and it should remain in the 
office of the employer until the child leaves his em- 
ploy, when it should be handed back to him to take 
to his next employer. One-half of the cost of the 
certificate and re-endorsement should be paid by the 
employer for the time being, and the examination 
should take place at the surgery of the doctor. The 
examining surgeons, I think, should be appointed as 
at present, or if more surgeons were needed, they 
might be appointed much after the same manner and 
in the same proportion to the population as solicitors 
are at present empowered to take oaths in Charcery, 
or they might be any duly qualified practitioners. 
The forms of certificate, hours and charges of the 
registrar and surgeons, should be supplied and fixed 
by Government, and no remarks other than approval 
should be endorsed on the certificate, because doctors 
differ. One advantage would be that there would be 


no doubt of the child’s age, and when he might be. 


employed full time. That certificate would save the 
re-examination of children many times during the 
year, as at present, 


11,067. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Kirkham.) Are- 


there many brick and tile factories in this district 
under the Workshops Act >—Not more than two or 
three. My impression is that the major portion 
of our trade is working under the ordinary Fac- 
tories Act. I am also in the pottery trade, and the 
same certificates are civen, and we work under the 
same Act. I would like to add that I do not make 
any tiles of the same class as Mr. Peake. I have no 
alloy of mineral, but use the native earth. At the 
same time I have always been put under the Fac- 
tories Act, and have worked under it, my pottery and 
tileries forming part of the same premises. I was placed 
under it by Captain May, and have since worked 
under it. ‘The largest proportion of our common tiles 
are about 3 lbs. in weight. ; 

11,068. (Lord Balfour.) Do you still employ girls 
and women in wheeling barrows with clay, coal, sand, 
-and so on ?—Very seldom indeed. : 

11,069. You employ them in that way sometimes, 
'-do you not ?—Supposing there is a little bit of rub- 
bish in the way of a woman working, she will convey 
it away, but it is not part of her duty. 

11,070. Do not two--or three~of them go with a 
“wheelbarrow and fetch sand from a heap ?—It all 
‘depends upon circumstances. 

11,071. Still they do it, do they not ?—I do not 
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suppose they are prohibited from doing it. If it was 
injurious it would tell upon their health, and we show 


by the doctor’s certificates that their health does not 
suffer. It is not the occupation of a girl in our em- 


‘ploy to wheel barrows or do anything of the kind. 


It would be the ruin of our trade if we did not remain 
under the Act as at present; we could not carry on 
our trade at Tunstall. i 

11,072. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do I understand 
that you are anxious to be left as you are ?—Yes. 
The conditions contained in the paper handed in to 
the Commission would be quite satisfactory to us. 

11,073. (Mr. Brand.) Did you come under the Act 
of 1864 when it was first passed ?—Yes, as far as the 
pottery works were concerned, but not as far as the 
tile works were concerned. I was placed under that 
Act perhaps four or five years ago. 

11,074. (Lord Balfour.) After the passing of the 
Act of 1871 ?—No, before. 

11,075. (Mr. Brand.) You came under the Fac- 
tories Extension Act of 1867, did you not ?—Undei 
the Workshops Act in 1867. 

(Mr. Peake.) One part of the Act of 1864 relates 
to the whitewashing of sheds. We are willing to do 
that, but it is not so necessary for the health of our 
people as it is in pot works, because we have no gas 
or anything of that kind; and a factory that would 
find work for perhaps 50 people, with us would not 
find work for 10. We are not crowded, and as the 
ancient sheds are pulled down, the factories put up 
in their place are quite in accordance with the ad- 
vance of the age, because we find that we can carry 
on the work easier and better with more room and 
more light. I may add that that portion of our trade 
which originally objected to be under the Act of 1864, 
is now entirely with the portion that did not so object, 
feeling that it is highly probable that the registration 
of children and the surgical examination will be made 
compulsory throughout the trade; but it is suggested 
that the whitewashing of the sheds should be left 
optional, for the reason that perhaps it is not necessary. 

- (Mr. Kirkham.) 1 have worked under these Acts 
for some years, and there is one serious objection 
which we find, as far as the tileries are concerned, 
that is, with regard to the firing of our ovens. These 
Acts were originally applied to the cotton trade, where 
all work ceases when the mill stops, at-6 o’clock. We 
find great difficulty in firing our ovens, having to keep 
them on night and day. Under the present Acts a 
youth of 17 has to be sent home at 6, and he is not 
allowed to stop with the ovens during the night. In 
consequence of that it is difficult to get trained men 
who will in the future become firemen, because they 
have not experience of the process from the time the 
oven is started until the work is finished. JI would 
suggest that we should be allowed for one oven per 
week to employ a youth a certain time, whether it be 
in the night or in the day. He should be employed 
the same number of hours, but it should be optional 
with the manufacturer whether he should be employed 
two nights and four days in the week or four nights 
and two days. ‘ 

11,076. (Chairman.) Parliament has not approved 
of young persons working at night except in cases 
where the labour of men cannot be carried on without 
their assistance. Still it is contrary to the whole 
principle of the Factory Acts that young persons 
should be employed at night. Exceptions have been 
made in certain cases where it is absolutely necessary 
to the labour of the men that they should be there ; 
but I do not think Parliament would approve of 
extending it in any case. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Me. Micnar, Daintry Hous (of Stoke), Mr. Joun Mappock (of Burslem), Mr. Epwin Powenr (of 
Hanley), and Mr. Clement Wepewoon (of Etruria), examined. 


11,077. (Chairman, to Mr. Hollins.) You are, I 
believe, a deputation from the Hanley Chamber of 
Commerce, specially representing the’ pottery trade? 
—Yes. . bet! 3 


11,078. But some of you, I believe, make china as 
well as earthenware ?—We do. 

11,079. Will you state what you wish to state upon 
the subject ?—The object we understand thax the 
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Commissioners have in view is to ascertain how far the 
trade of this district could be put under the Act of 
1874. ert a 

11,080. Under similar provisions to the provisions of 


the Act of 1874 ?—We think, as far as we are able to’ 


judge, that under the present Act restricting the hours 
of labour to 10} hours, there is nothing in those hours 
that is excessive in the work that the women and chil- 
dren are put toin the pottery manufacture, and neither 
physically nor in any other way do we consider the 
hours excessive or that there is any injury to the young 
people employed. We think it would not be difficult 
for the Commissioners to get sufficient evidence from 
the inspector to that-effect. Then, considering that 
there is nothing that makes it necessary for us to come 
under the new Act in consequence of any disability, 
we think the next question is how far the Act would be 
applicable in a working point of view. _ 

11,081. We will take your evidence in the first place 
as being to the effect as has been already stated to us, 
namely, that there is no necessity to shorten, by legis- 
lation, the hours of labour in your trade ?—The next 


point is as to the injury that would be likely to be 


inflicted upon the workpeople themselves by our being 
placed under the Act of 1874 with regard to the hours 
of labour. I should state that in most of the manu- 
factories there are several descriptions of work which 
are carried on by distinct branches of the trade; in 
several of those branches in each manufactory there 
would be women and children employed and necessarily 
so. . If you stop the women and children you stop the 
men, and the consequence would be that the restriction 
of half.an hour, or any period, would. not be a restric- 
tion upon the women and children only, but upon the 
men also. The work of the men cannot be carried on 
without the assistance of the women‘and children, and 
if that rule were applied to our trade we consider that 
it would be objectionable, and it would have this 
injurious effect, that you would have in the same 
manufactory men who would be earning larger wages 


’ on account of their being employed an extra half hour. 


We believe that it would act injuriously in that way. 

11,082. You believe that it would unduly and un- 
necessarily diminish the profit of the employer and 
the wages of the workpeople ?—It would very much 
diminish the wages of the workpeople. 

11,083. Passing from that point to the other pro- 
visions of ihe Act of 1874, I suppose you have no 
objection to the provision that a child, young person, 
or woman should not be employed continuously for more 
than four and a half hours without an interval of half 
an hour for a meal, because you have those intervals 
now ?—Yes. 

11,084. And I suppose you have no objection that 
the definition of “school” under the Factory Act shall 
be as in the Act of 1874. “school certified efficient by 
“ the Committee of Council” ?—Yes, that is already 
the case with respect to half-time children. 

11,085. I am merely referring to the fresh pro- 
vision of the Act of 1874. Now, with reference to 
theage of children, and the raising of the age of half- 
timers to 10 asthe age for first, employment, do you 
employ many half-timers in the pottery trade ?—In 
most of the works there is a large number employed. 

11,086. What have you to say about that >—There 
are 3,000 half-timers employed, and those at the pre- 
sent time can be employed at eight and nine years of 
age. 

*11,087. It is the custom of the trade not to employ 
them before nine, is it not ?—There are very few of 
them employed till they are nine years old ; there are 
very few under nine. Our trade seem to think that 


. there would be a difficulty from the large number of 


children employed if the age was raised to 10. Iam 
not so competent to speak upon that myself, because 
I never employ any under 13. 

11,088. ‘Fhe Act further proposes to raise the age 
of full timers to 14; what do you say to that ?—As 
far as I am concerned, I should not object, but I 
think it would be a a serious objection to the trade 
generally. : 
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11,089, (To Mr. Powell.) Should you object to an 
educational test being required for the employment of — 
children of 9 and13 as half and full timers respee- 
tively ?—My opinion is that an educational test would 
be better than an alteration of hours or age. 

11,090.. (Yo Mr. Hollins.) Under the Factory 


pass an examination at 13 ?—That is so. ; 


11,091. Would it be very inconvenient to you that’ / 
you should not be allowed to employ a half-time child 


on two successive Saturdays ?—We do not employ 
them on alternate days; we employ them continuous 
half days. 

11,092. (To Mr. Powell.) It is a curious provision 


of the Act of 1874 which says that no child shall be 7 
employed except on two successive Saturdays, and a 


that is complained of in the textile factories. They 
say that they can make great use of the whole of the 
children on ‘Saturday in cleaning the machinery, and 


so forth. ‘What is your opinion upon that point ?—It _ | 


is most important to us that we should have power to 
employ the children half days or alternate days in the 
morning, or that we should have power to employ the 
children the whole week one week, and that the next. 
week they should go to school. If the children are 
withdrawn from us on the one Saturday, and can only 
be employed one Saturday out of two, it would be a 
great inconvenience to the workman, and it would 
stop him, in fact, from his work on the Saturday. In 
our trade there is no machinery employed, and there- 
fore I do not think the half-timers being so arranged 
that they should have the whole of each alternate 
Saturday would affect the trade of the potteries. 
11,093. Do you make much use of the alternate 
day system that you speak of ?—No; wé take the 
morning and afternoon usually. ‘ 


11,094. (Chairman, to Mr. Hollins.) Do you think 
that the use of the fan inthe scouring process ought 
to be made compulsory. It is very generally adopted 
now, is it not ?—It is not generally adopted. I do 
not think it has been found to answer its purpose 
altogether. ; 

11,095. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The scouring is a 
most unhealthy work, is jit not ?—If there is proper’ 
care taken it is not very unhealthy. 

11,096. What care can they take to protect them- 
selves ?—If they wear something over the mouth no 
evil effect can arise. ; : 

11,097. Do most of them do it ?—I do not think 
they do when they are not watched. 

11,098. Is not it an exceptional thing for the work- 
men to have a respirator on ?—I should think it is. 

11,099. (To. Mr. Powell.) Have you anything to 
say with regard to the use of the fam in scouring ?— 
We employ a,number of scourers, and we have found 
that the creation of a draught without a fan takes 
away the greater part of the dust. We have been 
under that operation now for four or five years, and 


I do not know of a case of sickness on the part of — 


women who do the scouring, or of the girls who work 


-with them. 


Act 
the age is only raised from 13 to 14 if a child cannot — & 
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(11,100. Do you think that the health of those em- | 


ployed has materially improved ?— They have not 
suffered at all; they are well and strong. . 
11,101. (Yo Mr. Hollins.) Without any extra pre- 


caution of the sort that you refér. to, can you state | 
what is the average life of persons employed in scour- | 


ing. How many years are they able to go on doing 
the work ?—It is difficult to say. There are many of 
them who begin young, and very frequently when they 
are married they leave off; the consequence is that it 
is almost impossible to get at a test of that sort. There 
are very few women who work at it, commencing and — 
ending their lives in it. 

11,102. Can a woman work'at it for five years, do 
you think ?—I have known them working at it more 
than double that time. 

11,103. (Zo Mr. Powell.) What.do you say upon 
that point >—We have a woman who has worked at it 
for 10 years, and she is in good health now. 


oo 
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11,104. Without the improved system, is that the 
ordinary case of women working ?—She worked under 
the old system before she came to us. 

11,105. (fo Mr. Wedgwood.) In ordinary cases 
how many years do you consider a woman can work 
at that branch of the trade ?—That is a question 
rather for an actuary, I think. 

11,106. (fo Mr. Hollins.) Have you any opinion 
to offer to the Commission upon this point. Surely 


"persons engaged in the business can tell the ordinary 


length of time the women can work at this employ- 
ment ?—There are so few cases'where women remain 
long enough for us to be able to form a test. 

11,107. Is not it the case that they retire because 
their health is broken ?--I have never known a case 
of that sort myself. - 

11,108. (Mr. Brand.) Mr. Baker, one of the prin- 
cipal inspectors of factories, gave evidence to the effect 


_ that this process was certain death to a woman within 


three years. Would you say that he had any justifi- 
cation for such an opinion as that ?-—Mr. Baker must 
haye given the evidence of somebody whom he had 
picked up im some way. I do not know how he could 
arrive at such an opinion. 
11,109. According to your experience you say that 
it is not the ease >—No, certainly not. 
11,110. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider 


that it is the most unhealthy work in the potteries ?— , 


No. 

11,111. What in your opinion is the most un- 
healthy ?—Dipping in the lead. 

41,112. That is what you call glazing, is it not ?— 
Yes. I employ people to make tiles from dust, and it 


is of course a very dusty process, much more so than 


the scouring, and. yet I do not find it hurts them. I 
have people who have worked for me for 25 years, 


_ and they are always covered with. dust. 


11,113. Is that dust as fine and as likely to be in- 


_haled as that arising from scouring ?—Yes. 


11,114. (Mr. Brand.) Do you speak of the fine 
china dust ?—The dust from the china is a fine flint; 
it arises from the china having’ to be bedded in flint 


‘to be fired. A portion of the flint adheres to the 


' china and has to be scoured off with sand paper, and 
_ it-is in scourings of this kind that the dust is inhaled. 


11,115. (Chatrman.) Mr. Ashwell, of Stoke, in 
1863, said that the ‘tile manufacture, which was then 


_ comparatively new, was an unhealthy process owing 


together. 


to the dry material which was used instead of moist 
clay ?>—Yes, and I have given an instance of having 
employed people in the process. 

11,116. It is said that consumption and pulmonary 


diseases are common owing to the quantity of dust 
_ constantly inhaled. Is that the case ?—I do not think 


never inhaled any dust who are ill. 


it can all be attributed to that; we have women who 
T have one now 
that I have sent away on account of her health ; she 


has never been subjected to the dust, but she has 


been empluyed in the warehouse in putting the tiles 


11,117. This was stated by your friend Dr. Arledge 
in ‘1862: “The potters as a class, both men and 


' “ women, but more especially the former, represent a 


** much degenerated population both physically and 


_* mentally. They are as a rule stunted in growth, 


_ “ ill-shaped, and frequently deformed in the chest; 


- &e 
alt 


_ * they become prematurely old, and are certainly short — 
iy. lived. 
_ “ exhibit their debility of constitution by obstinate 


They are phlegmatic and’ bloodless, and 


attacks of dyspepsia and disorder of the liver and 
kidneys, and by rheumatism. But of all diseases 
they are especially prone to chest disease, to pneu- 
monia, phthisis, bronchitis, and asthma. One form 
would appear peculiar to them, and is known as 


eo « potter’s asthma or potter’s consumption.” Do you 


think their health has much improved since that time? 


_ —I do not like to give an opinion against a medical. 
_ man of Dr. Arledge’s position, but that he had had an 


_ opportunity of judging sufficiently of the district to 


give that opinion I should very much doubt. That 


| was in 1862. I donot know when Dr. Arledge came 
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to the district, but he had not been there many years 
when he wrote that. 

11,118. He states that he had only six months ex- 
perience as senior physician to the North Staffordshire 
Infirmary?—I think that was a very strong opinion 
for a gentleman who had only been in the district six 
months to give. 

11,119. (Lord Balfour.) I suppose Dr. Arledge 
has had opportunities of forming an opinion about the 
effects: of china scouring upon the health of those 
employed in it ?—Yes, at the present time, because he 
has been an inspector for a number of years. 

11,120. He ‘says that after a certain period death 
must ensue, and it is very destructive to life. Do you 
think that is erroneous; he said that in his evidence 
of this year ?—As far as my own knowledge goes I do 
not know that death ensues in that class of people 
either sooner or more frequently than it does in those 
employed in other branches of manufacture. 

11,121. So that you wish to give an unqualified 
denial to that statement ?—I only wish to state that I 
do not think death ensues from those causes more fre- 
quently than from any other employment on the work. 

11,122. (Chairman.) What I read just now was 
Dr. Arledge’s statement, after six months’ experience, 
before this Commission. In answer to question 1339, 
“ Ts any description of factory inspected by you par- 
ticularly unwholesome ?” he said, “The pottery 
work is a very unwholesome labour in many of its 
branches’; for instance, the portions in which clay 
“is made up into the form of pottery, by reason of 
“ the dust which is given off. In what they call the 
‘ finishing processes they do not suffer except by their 
“ sedentary character.” And he says looking at the 
usages of the trade the hours are not excessive. 

11,123. (Md. Brand.) Can you say whether these 
fans have been tried by any of the gentlemen here 
present.?-—They were tried at the works with which 
I was connected a great number of years, namely, 
Messrs. Minton and Company’s works, of Stoke. 

11,124. From your experience do you think much 
of the dust is taken off by the use of the fan ?—If 
the workpeople are careful, and it requires a great 
amount of care, if a large portion of the dust is taken 
off I do not know what the fans now in use are, I 
have not seen them for many years, it is six or seven 
years since I left those works. 

11,125. Do you see any objection to the use of a 
fan being made compulsory ?—No, I do not:see that 
there can be any objection to it, in the first place it is 
not a very expensive machine, and in the next place 
I do not think that it in any way interferes with the 
quantity of work which a woman can get through in 
a day ; those would be the only two ebjections that 
could possibly be made, I think. 

11,126. (Lord Balfour.) Does not it increase the 
amount of work that can be done ?—No, I do not 
think it could do that. 

11,127. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Wedgwood.) Anything 
that would tend to make the employment more 
healthy would be a great advantage to the employer 
and empleyed as well, I suppose ?—Yes, the brushing 
machine is that which effects the work and not the 
fan. 

11,128. (Chuirman.) Doctor Arledge was asked this 
question : “We have had it given in evidence that 
“ certain branches of the earthenware trade, more 
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© especially scouring china, was certain death in ‘three 


years, does your experience bear out that state- 
“ ment ?” And he said, “I am not able to make 
“ such a distinct statement as that; at a certain 
“ period death must ensue, for it would be almost 
impossible for any one to. arrive at the exact 
“ facts of the history of individuals to give such a 
“ statement. It is very destructive of life and I have 
* endeavoured to persuade them to use respirators to 
“ obviate the mischief. (Q.) Are children employed 
“ in that branch ?—(4.) No, I never saw any children 
“ employed in it, only women. (Lord F, Cavendish.) 
Are no men employed in it ?—(A.) No men in the 
scouring’ of china. (Lerd Balfour.) Would the 
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* use of respirators materially or to any great ex- 
“ tent diminish the risk ?—(A.) Very considerably 
«“ indeed. It would prevent the inhalation of the 
“ greater portion of the dust, but from feelings of 
“ pride and obstinacy they will not adopt them, (Sir 
«“ C. Du Cane.) Do you consider that branch of the 
“ earthenware business sooner or later fatal to those 
“ employed in it? —(A.) Yes, I do indeed. (Q.) 
« Although not so quickly as within three years ?— 
« (A.) It might so happen, but it might be an indi- 
“ vidual with a predisposition to consumption; there 
“ are so many conditions in those statistical statements 
“ that must be borne in mind. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 
“ Would respirators obviate all the dangers ?—(A.) 
“ Not all the danger, but the greater part of it, very 
“ little dust will penetrate through the two or three 
“¢ folds of crape and other material. (Sir C. Du Cane.) 
« Would the use of the respirator tend very materially 
“ to prolong life ?—(A.) Very materially.” You do 
not agreé with that view, I understand ?—No, I do 
not. 

11,129. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Hollins.) In 
some of the pottery works a great deal of work is 
conducted in heated rooms, is it not, owing to the 
drying rooms not being separated ?—Most of the 
rooms where the making of the ware is carried on 
have usually a stove in the centre, but enclosed. 

11,130. Not in all cases?—In the majority of 
cases ; if it is not. so there is a waste of fuel and a 
waste of everything. 

11,131. Do you see any objection to such sanitary 
inspection as would require the drying room to be 


‘separated from the place where the hands are at 


work ?—No. I do not think there would be any 
objection to that, but of course the way in which it 
should be carried out should be carefully worded ; it 
might be carried out in an objectionable manner. If 
there was one strict. set rule that it should be so en- 
closed as not to interfere with the workmen’s facility of 
working, I see no objection to it at all. In my own 
factory I have them all enclosed and heated with 
steam pipes. 
_ 11,182. (Chairman.) How is the ware put into 
the stoves in your works ?—The decors are made to 
move; the man arranges the ware upon the shelves, 
and it- works with a lever. 

11,133. It is perfectly easy to do away with the old 


"practice of children carrying the ware into the stove, 


Hr. 
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is it not ?--I think so,-if you apply it to’ the new 
manufactories ; but I doubt whether all the old manu- 
factories, as at present constructed, could carry it out. 

11,134. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Powell.) I 
suppose in the old factories, by means of a swing door, 
you might keep the stove shut off ?—At a much in- 
creased cost to the manufacturer ; we have tried the 
experiment both ways; we have taken to the use of 
swing doors and shutters so as to prevent the children 
going to the stoves; we have them both ways’ in our 
manufactory now. The shutters have to be open part 
of the time, and it makes the place quite as hot and 


unhealthy to work in as to keep up the plan of the old’ 


stove, shutting the door to keep the heat out. 

11,185. Unless the door is a swing door the pro- 
bability is that it would not be shut ?—We could not 
dry our ware very well with the swing door; we have 
shutters which have been introduced of recent years 
where we put the ware in on one side and then we 
turn them round and put them into the heat on 
another. Our own experience of the two is that the 
old stove with proper regulations, and having the 
swing doors, is just as healthy for the workmen and 
the boys as the new shutters. 
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11,136. (Chairman.) You mean that the swing door 
is a proper provision, because it prevents the work 
being unhealthy ?—It is a great improvement upon — 
the old stove. I mean by doing away with the old 
stove and making a stove with shutters, the boy does 


not go into the heat ; but the ware is placed upon one 


side of the shutter and the shutter is turned round to 
heat on the other; but there is not the advantage that 
it was supposed there would be when a number of 
manufacturers tried it. The old stove with the swing — 
door seems to be quite as healthy for the women and 
the children as the new mode of drying by shutters. 

11,137. But many of the old places have no swing 
doors, so that the work-room outside is half as hot as 
the stove ?—Quite so. 

11,138. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Do you see any ob- 
jection to give the factory inspector power to. require 
the erection of swing doors or something equivalent ? 
—No, I do not. 

11,139. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Wedgwood.) We have 
had it in evidence from a schoolmaster that the system 
of alternate day school is very inconvenient ; as you 
do not make use of that system, do yon think that it 
would be any disadvantage to you if you were not 
given the option of working the alternate day system, 
as I understand you work now cach half day, but you 
may work the alternate day system ?—I should say it 
would be no inconvenience at all. I only know one 
manufacturer who uses the alternate day system ; it 
would be a restriction upon him. 

11,140. But it, would be no disadvantage to him to — 
have to work the half day system, would it ?>—No. 

(Mr. Hollins.) So far as we can judge of the trade 
generally that alteration would not be a disadvantage. - 

11,141. (Lord Balfour, to Mr. Hollins.) Have you 
noticed any effect upon the morality of the population 
from the factory legislation ?—I can hardly answer 
that_ question. I think, looking upon it as a manu- 


facturing district where a large number of both sexes 


are employed in the workshops, the morality of this 
district is quite as good as any other manufacturing 
district. 

(Mr. Wedgwood.) I think in so far as it has intro- 
duced women and girls to do the work of boys, it is to 
a certain extent detrimental to morality. We objected 
strongly to the introduction of women and girls for a 
long time, and were the last to give up the boys, but 
we had to do it, and I do not think it is a good 
thing. 

(Mr. Powell.) I wish to confirm Mr. Wedgwood’s 
expressions, that up to the introduction of the Factory 
Act we were able to find male labour to work with 
the men, and it has been very painful to my firm to 
see, year by year, changes going on by which for the 
want of proper male labour to attend to the workmen 
we have had to substitute young women of 14, 16,. 
and 16, and girls of 9 and 10 years working in places 
which must be, and is in my own experience, detri- 
mental to the morals of the females ; it isa state of 
things which, as an employer of labour, 1 much depre- 
cate and regret to see in existence. ; 

(Mr. Maddock.) I can also endorse Mr. Powell’s 
remarks. , 

(Mr. Wedgwood.) It may not all be owing to the 
Factory Act, because the iron trade has largely in- 
creased in the neighbourhood, and it has made a much 
increased demand for labour. 

11,142. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Hollins.) You 
say that the Act affected you so much with regard 
to male labour, that you often employed boys under 
13 full time ?—Yes; and they are employed in the 
mines too. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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11,148. (Chairman.) You.are a certifying surgeon 
in Hanley, I believe ?—Yes, for this district. 

11,144. Will you tell the Commission what indus- 
tries in works examined by you are specially un- 


healthy in their nature ?—I think the potteries chiefly, 
with reference to the amount of dust they make; the 
hollow-ware pressers and the clay-workers in the first 
preparation are exposed to great mischief tothe lungs- 
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11,145. Is that in the mixing of the wet clay >— 
Tam not sufliciently versed in pottery to say where 
they get the dust from. 

11,146. But there are processes 
much fine dust ?—Yes. 

_ 11,147. Will you tell the Commission what effects 
you have observed upon people in that trade which 
you attribute to dust ?—One peculiar disease is called 
“ potters’ asthma,” which is a very fatal. disease, and 
affects very strong healthy men. 

11,148. Does it affect men more than women and 
children ?>—Yes ; because the men are chiefly employed 
init. I do not think the women are so much exposed 
to it. 

11,149. Potters’ asthma is a sort of consumption, is 
it not?—It is a kind of consumption ; it is essentially 
consumption, but it differs in its peculiar form after 
death ; the Jungs are much consolidated and pecu- 
liarly discoloured, otherwise it is essentially con- 
sumption. 

11,150. Does potters’ asthma affect both sexes of all 
ages ?—Yes, it does. 

wee: Do you attribute it to the inhaling of dust ? 
—Yes. 

11,152. Are you aware of any particular processes in 
the manufacture that more particularly engender that 
disease ?—The girls seem to suffer very much from 
china scouring, the dust is so very gritty. 

11,153. Do you find that there is much mortality 
at an early age from such disease ?—There is con- 
siderable, I could not give any statistics of it. 

11,154. You have not given particular attention to 
the point ?—Not to that one particular point. 

11,155. Have you seen many cases of lead poisoning 
amongst potters P—A great many cases. 

11,156. How does it affect them ?—Colic is a very 
common result, and a very peculiar form of it is called 
“ drop wrist,’ there is a paralysis of the extensor 
muscles of the fore arm; a man drops his wrist and he 
has no power of raising it up. 

11.187. (Mr, Brand.) Does that arise from constant 
dipping ?—It comes from the lead ; the lead is absorbed 
into the system by the process of dipping. 

11,158. (Chatrman.) Have you been many years 
in practice in this district '--I have been in practice 
in this district for 20 years, and I was house surgeon 
to the infirmary for three years previously. 

11,159. Can you say whether the population in the 


in which there is 


pottery trade is more or less healthy than it used -to - 


be ?—My own opinion is that it has slightly improved. 

11,160. You think it has improved ?—Yes, 

11,161. Do you think that cases of those diseases are 
less common than they were ?—I do not think I have 
seen so many of them lately, and in. the general be- 
haviour and cleanliness of the children there is a marked 
difference since the Act has been in force. In visiting 
the potteries I have rejected, for excessive filth with 
insects and things of that sort, over 25 a week for 
months together. 

‘11,162. Is that the case still ?--Not to so great an 
extent as it was, one rarely finds it in a boy; the boys 
have their hair cut and they have a clean appearance 
about them, it occurs in girls even now. 

11,163. Do you reject many children offered for 
first employment on the ground of physical unfitness ? 
—yYes, not very many, but it does occur now and then. 

11,164. Can it be said that the population here has 
degenerated ; it was stated many years ago that they 
had ?—I do not think-they are so very degenerated as 
was stated. : 

11,165. Do you think they are a fair average P— 
Yes, they are a fair average, but I believe by actuaries 

_ they are considered rather short lived. 

11,166. You have not reduced vour observations 
upon that point to any table, have you ?—No, I have 
not, 

11,167. Do you desire to make any particular state- 
ment ?—Yes, I think that if there is any alteration to 
be made, it would be a very good thing if married 
women were not allowed to work for a certain number 
of months after they are confined. , 
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11,168. How long do you think they should be 

prevented from working ?—The longer the better, but 
one would be contented with six months ; if that could 
be done it would be a great boon, for this reason, that 
many of the women are at work within a month after 
they are confined ; the result is that the child is left at 
home, and .it is invariably fed upon the same thing, 
bread, water, and sugar, and the children dwindle away, 
and that has a great deal to do with the infant mor- 
tality of the place. . 
* 11,169. What is done with the children in this 
district generally when the mothers are at work 2—-. 
They are often left with the other children; there is 
no provision made, and they are very badly treated, 
and sadly neglected. 

11,170. Is there any baby farming ?—There was a 
eréche founded at Burslem, but I do not think it 
answered. 

11,171. That was a philanthropic effort, I suppose ? 
—Yes, entirely. 

11,172. I want to ask you whether there is any 
general practice among women at work in the potteries 
as to the way in which they dispose of their children? 
—The generality of them leave’ them with other 
children. 

11,173. Is it within your knowledge that they are 
badly nourished when that is the case ?—Yes. A few 
years ago, when I was parish medical officer, I could 
always distinguish those children that were fed upon 
bread and water and sugar, and in that way neglected 
by their mothers. 

11,174. Is there a large infant mortality in con- 
sequence of that practice ?—Yes, I think it has a great 
deal to do with it.” : 

11,175. Can you state positively to the Commission, 
whether the infant mortality is above the average ?— 
I think it is, but I have not made myself sufficiently 
acquainted with the facts to speak positively upon it. | 

11,176. But you say that it must be very bad for 
the children to be left in this way ?—Yes, I was merely 
going to suggest that if some clause prohibiting a 
married woman working within a certain number of 
months, say six months, after her confinement, it, would 
be a great boon more especially to the children; and I 
think it would also be for the benefit of the mothers 
themselves; it is injurious working immediately after 
confinement in the way that they do here, and there is 
no check upon it at present. 

11,177. Would you make that apply to unmarried 
women having children as well as married women ?— 
Yes; if a woman is confined she should not work. for 
a certain time. 

11,178. Would not that lead to children being re- 
garded as a burden?—A child may he a burden, but 
still that is no reason why it should be ill-treated. 

11,179. If a girl who had an. illegitimate child was 
kept out of work six months after her confinement, 
how would she live, would not she have to go into the 
workhouse ?—That must be considered. 

11,180. Have you considered it ?—No, I was only 
looking at the general injury that a child suffers in 
consequence of the mother working. 

11,181. Might not it possibly tempt to infanticide 
if the existence of a baby was a hindrance to a girl 
earning her livelihood ?—Of course it is just possible, 
but still there should be some restriction; even if it 
could be carried out in the case of married women it 
would be a great advantage. 

11,182. (Mr. Brand.) Is your proposition that no 
woman should work so many weeks before and so 
many weeks after her confinement ?—It would be very 
difficult to restrict them before, because there would be 
such a difficulty in proving the exact time of their 
confinement, some are so sadly out of their reckoning, 

11,183. In whose hand would you put the power of 
refusing a woman working after her confinement ?—I 
suppose she could be compelled to bring a certificate 
from the surgeon attending her. 

11,184. Would you constitute it an offence, and, if 
an offenée, who would have committed the offence, the 
person employing the woman or the woman who came 
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back too soon to her work?—I should imagine the 
“woman should ‘be considered the offender. 
11,185. There are other conditions also which are 


‘injurious to women, are there not; you as a medical 


man must. know that after a miscarriage it would be 
very injurious to them if they worked >—Yes. 

11,186, Would you extend your legislation to those 
cases also ?—As to miscarriage I think it would be to 
a woman’s benefit if she did not work for a. short 
length of time. In making this proposition about 
married women, my chief “object was to avoid the 
injury done to the child; the child is prevented from 
having the proper nourishment : the absence of the 
mother induces her to put the child on bad food which 
has the effect of shortening the child’s life, or making 
it more weakly. 

11,187. I suppose it must be the business of some 
man, "such as the oecupier, or some one in his employ, 
to find out whether a woman has been confined | daring 
her absence ?—Yes. 

11,187a,, Would you throw the onus of the respon- 
sibility upon the occupier, or make it an offence upon 
the woman’s part ?—I have hardly considered that 
question. 

11,188. (Chairman.) You simply point out what 
you feel is a great evil?—I point it out as an eyil, 


but I am hardly competent to suggest a remedy 


for it. 

11,189. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Isa large proportion 
of married women in this district employed in the 
potteries ?—A very large proportion I think. 

11,190. All potteries come under the Factories 
Act and not under the Workshops Act, do not they ? 
—Yes. 

11,191, And consequently every child employed in 
a factory has, before commencing to work, to obtain 
a certificate from you as to age >—Yes. 

11,192. Do you in all cases grant a certificate at 
the potteries?—Very recently it was-provided that 
those factory owners. who employ less than five children 
should have the privilege of bringing them to my 
house for examination. 

11,193. How has that system worked ?—It is very 
inconvenient to the doctor personally. 

11,194. Do you think it leads to evasion and. fraud 
as regards the children, one child. being substituted 
for another ?—There is every species of fraud practised. 

11,195. ( Chairman.) I want to know whether the 
system of your granting certificates of age or fitness 
to work at your house instead of at the factories has 
led to fraud and evasion?—I do not know that it 
has. <A fraud was attempted to be perpetrated upon 
me -yesterday, in examining a child for the purposes 
of the Factory Act; the child’s age I disputed ree 
this certificate (pr oducing the same). 

11,196. This is the certificate of vaccination to 
prove its being of a certain age '—Yes. 

11,197. Representing that it had been vaccinated 
at a certain time, and therefore must be of a certain 
age ?>—Yes. 

11,198. And in this certificate the last figure of the 
date has been altered, the figure 4 being inserted in- 
stead of 5, showing that the child was 13 years old? 
—They have scratched out 5 and put 4 to make the 
child appear a year olderthan it really is. We are 
constantly having cases of that kind. 

11,199. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is there not danger 
in granting those certificates at your house instead of 
at the factory that an older child may come with the 
certificate than the one who has afterwards to use it? 
—I do not think it makes any difference. 


11,200. Apart from your own personal inconvenience 


_ you see no. objection to extending the same system of | 


certificates being given at the surgeon’s house in- 
stead of at the factory ?—It is such an inconvenience 
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‘that T could not take the whole district in that way ; 


T could never do anything else if I did, 
. 11,201. Do you find great practical difficulty in 
certifying to the age of the children >—No, very ittle, 
11,202. Do you judge by their appearance, or do 
they bring documents stating their age ?—Generall 
speaking I judge from their physical iavelopatall 
and the development of their teeth. 
11,203. If the age is raised to 10 for first employ- 


ment, should you be able generally to form as good | 


an opinion as to the age of 10 as you are able to do 
with the age at which it is now ?—Yes. 

11,204. Is there a clear period of dentition develop- 
ment-at 10 years of age as at 8 ?—Yes. 

11,205. I suppose you would not see any great ad- 
vantage to be gained by insisting upon a copy of the 


“certificate of birth being required before employment ? 
—WNo, we should occasionally have to refer to it as we 


do even at eight. 

11,206. But you feel convinced that you are not 
often deceived ?—_No, very rarely indeed. 

11,207. You mentioned that the great causes of 
ill-health in the potteries were dust and lead poison- 
ing ; you have not stated whether you considered any- 
thing could be done by the Legislature to check those 
causes of disease; have you anything to suggest with 
a view to remedying it P—I like the action of Mr. 
Baker’s fan for removing the dust.in china scouring, 
and I think the scourers ought to be made to wear 
some form of respirator in the more dusty parts. 

11,208. Do you think that the use of a respirator 
might be made compulsory in the cases where no fan 
is employed ?—Yes, I think it might where no fan is 
employed. 

11,209, As a matter of health, is there much ad- 
vantage in raising the age at which children should 
begin to be employed ‘—No, I do not think so. 


There is one thing » that Should like to mention with | 


regard to the alteration proposed, that when a child 
is once examined at a factory he is never required to 
be examined again at the same place. A case in point 


occurred lately. A boy who was originally passed and ~ 


worked at Cauldon Place left, and after two years’ 
absence returned. Seeing his name again on the 
register, [ examined him, and found he was then suf- 
fering from an infectious disease, and totally unfit to 
work, but the man who employed him insisted on his 
working, claiming that as he had once been passed 
there I had no control over him. 

11,210. (Chairman.) Do you think it desirable that 
the surgeon should have an opportunity of seeing the 
factory children from time to time ?—I think that he 
should look at them occasionally, and that the boys 
should have a fresh certificate at every place, and 
even when returning to the same factory. 

11,211. Some children remain in a factory for years, 

and others who are employed in small factories may 
change very often ?—Yes. 
11,212. Would not it be a great burden upon the 
certifying surgeon if he had to pass them every time ? 
—No, it is very little trouble when they come up with 
the rest to pass them; there is far more trouble in 
arguing the point with ‘a man that he should not be 
passed than in looking over a child and passing him. 

11,213. (Lord Balfour.) It is a question of expense, 
I suppose ?>—The work is done chiefly by contract. 

11,214. (Chairman.) I am speaking of small fac- 
tories; if a child changes often from one small works 
to another it would impose considerable expense upon 
somebody, would it not?—There are very few who do 
not contract, it makes very little difference. 7 

11,215. Are there districts where there are a mass 
of small trades not employing more than two or three 
children apiece ?—Those have the power of going 
to the surgeon’s house, therefore it does not involve 
a visit, mine is a case in point, 


The witness withdrew. 
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Commanpur SamuEL Wetter May, R.N., recalled and further examined.* , 


11,216. (Chairman.) You have been 14 years sub- 
inspector of factories, I believe ?—Yes. 

11,217, And-with the exception of the first three 
years this has been your district ?—Yes. Feat Basi 

11,218. Earthenware is the great staple trade, is) it 
not ?—Yes ; earthenware and china, they are generally 
distinguished in the trade by those two branches. . 

11,219. You have under you:a-considerable number 
_ of other trades, for instance, silk and glass ?—Yes; 
silk, glass, cotton, paper, boots and shoes, and iron ; 
those are the principal ones. 

11,220. There are 893 factories I: believe; the 
number of your workshops you are unable exactly 
to estimate, but they are not fewer than 2,500 in the 
large towns ?—That is my estimate. \, 

11,221. In addition to that there may be. many in 
the country adjoining, I suppose ?—Undoubtedly there 
are a very large number. a . . 

11,222. You have stated the number of brick works 
under the Factory Acts as seven, but that by no means 
represents the extent of the trade?—By no means. 
The tile and drain-pipe works and brick works in the 
country districts are entirely under the Workshops Act. 

11,228. Have you an acquaintance with anything 
like the whole of the workshops under you ?—No. ~ 

11,224. Have you found that you are able to visit 
the greater number of them ?—I find it impracticable 
to visit more than a quarter of them. I put it at a 
very moderate estimate. 

11,225. As toa great number of them are you‘at 
present quite uninformed ?—Quite uninformed. 

11,226. You have no means of ascertaining them 
beyond your good fortune in meeting with them ?— 
When I find that there is’ any particular branch of 
manufacture carried on in workshops in any particular 
locality, I go to the lovality and find out’ as many’ as 
I can, but even then I omit the far larger proportion 
of them, and the casual visits that I pay to them can 
do very little good. 

11,227. Are you able to say that in your belief the 
law with respect to labour in workshops is observed ? 
—I eannot say so. 

11,228. What assistance would be sufficient’ to 
enable you to satisfy yourself upon that matter ?—I 
think myself that if the number of sub-inspectors of 
factories, men of my own class and position having 
considerable districts with factories in them, were 
increased even largely, they would not be able effect- 
tively to inspect the workshops without an amount 
of local knowledge of ‘each’ place which it is not at all 
likely or even possible that they could possess.’ 

11,229. With 12 years’ experience of the district 
and four years’ administration of the Workshops 
Regulation Act, what assistance do you think you 
- would require to enable you to enforce the Act ?—I 
feel very strongly that in large centres of industry 
there should be on the spot some person intimately 
acquainted with all the ins and outs and back slums, 
and those places in which many works are’situated, 
and somebody, if possible, who, acting in some other 
capacity, is bound to acquire the knowledge of almost 
every inhabitant ofthe place. I willallude, as'an illus- 
tration of that, to towns in my own district.’ Take as 
notorious examples the towns of Macclesfield and Staf- 
ford ; in Stafford the staple trade is'‘in' boots and shoes. 
There a great amount of work is taken out from the 
factories ; one manufacturer in Stone told me that work 
was taken out from his factory t6 116 private houses. 
In the report from which I have taken the number, 
the report presented by Mr. Baker, the inspector of 
this district, on the 31st October 1872, it is so’stated, 
and in consequence of making that discovery I ‘did 
the best I could for two or three days to’ visit: and 


find out all these places, making ‘a kind’ of house to | 


house visitation through Stone. I’ found that there 
were a certain number of houses in which young persons 
and females were employed, but a far larger. number 
of men were employed in the little workshops. ' After 


two or three days work I found that it-would take such 
an amount of time to complete my round that I really 
could not spare it from my other duties After all’ the 
number of protected persons was not so very large, but 
their employment ought to be looked into,’ Then, before 
I could possibly visit them again, very probably, a large 
number of those who then employed such persons would 
cease to.employ them, and a large number who had not 
employed them before would have begun to employ 
them. 

11,230. Did you find that the boot and shoe factories 
which were well regulated and observant of the Act in 
respect to the persons in the establishment, would: be 
no test at all in respect of the great number of others 
who are contributing by their’ private labour to ‘the 
same industry >—Exactly, and I:would add further, 
that in addition to private houses, in a town like‘Stone, 
there are a considerable number. of places: coming more 
strictly under the title of workshops where a smaller 
number than 50 are employed, but you might. call them 
small factories. Those places it is possible for us to 


. discover, though they are very difficult to discover in 


large towns, and in those the law would not. be observed 
as it is in the factories where we make periodical visits. 

11,231. ‘Then of course the factories or workshops in 
which you are able to enforce the law are placed at a 
great disadvantage as compared with the great number 
of other small places who do really as they like ? 
—Yes, and the children are placed at a great  disad- 
vantage in comparison with their fellows who are sent 
to school and have shorter hours of work. 

11,232. Now to return’ to the point which I put 
just now, have you ever considered what assistance 
you would require from persons having ‘nothing’ else 
to do but to assist you?—I cannot say that I have, 
because I have always been of’ opinion that they 
might be persons who had something else to do, but I 
will efideavour to give an opinion now upon the spot a8 
to those who would have nothing else to do. . I should 
say that there should be one in Macclesfield undoubtedly. 
In Stafford I do not think that there would be work 
for one’ man exclusively devoted to the work. but he 
might be appointed for Stafford, Stone, and the sur 
rounding districts. In the potteries I should think 
perhaps as a first experiment I should not advise more 
than one, if he was appointed by Government ‘as''a 
paid officer, but I should think that very likely it 
might be found necessary to have a second assistant. 

11,233. That would be three or four in all ?—Yes, 
but there are other outlying parts of the district which 
it ‘would be necessary to have’ some one to visit, but 
there would be few places where it would be absolutely 
necessary to have persons devoted to that special work, 
which is the reason why I advocate that they should be 
persons performing other duties as well. ; 

11,234. What class of people would you desire to 
assist you if you were allowed to get the assistance Of 
those who fill other offices ?—I should ‘think in th 
first place the sanitary inspectors. 

11,235. Then do you think’ that the’ sanitary in+ 
spectors holding Government offices could give you 
some assistance if paid by the department without a 
risk of clashing with their other duties ?—I think so, 
in fact I know it would be so, because I have already 
experienced it even at the time when I ‘had ‘no 
authority over them, and in this’ instance I should 
perhaps have authority over them. ae 

11,236. Take the sanitary inspector in this place, to 
‘what extent would you require his services >—I should 
think that he ought to make a periodical visitation ‘of 
the workshops, as he does now in Hanley,—(the actual 
periods would have to be fixed either monthly or 
‘bi-monthly or as it may be considered desirable, )—and 
also to make such occasional visits as may be. found 
requisite; I do not think that there need be the least 
‘fear of his duties under the factory department inter- 
‘fering with his other duties, because IT have found 
from experience that they have not done so. ch 
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11,237. Discharging one set of duties, could he at 
the same time attend to the other ?—To a very large 


_extent he would be travelling the same ground in 


both capacities. 

11,2388. And a comparatively small remuneration in 
addition to his other pay would satisfy him ?—In 
some instances under the old system before the Act of 
1871, it was a ridiculously small addition, but a 
moderate addition would always be satifactory. 

11,239. It would be necessary to inspect small 
places of industry, so that they should be registered 
and known, would it not ?—Yes. 

11,240. Do you think that the law might require 
them to be so registered ?>—Yes ; the inspector would 
have to keep a list of the workshops. 

11,241. In one of your written answers you said 
that you generally have received good assistance from 
the school board officers, with the exception of in the 
case of Macclesfield ?—I have said so, and such is the 
fact. 

11,242. What was the reason that you did not 
receive that assistance from Macclesfield ?—There 
appeared to be a strong feeling on the part of the 
school board, with many members of which I am per- 
sonally acquainted, gentlemen of high position and high 
character, that they would be acting in some manner 
the part of informers if they put these cases into the 
inspector’s hands. JI think that that is a very erroneous 
idea, but it was the idea under which they acted. I 
said that I was not anxious for them to assist me, but 
I was anxious to assist them. 

11,248. I suppose there is no class of officers who 
could more readily assist you’ in regulating the labour 
of children than the school board officers P— No, 
I think they would perhaps do it more efficiently 
than any others, because having to see that the 
children were going to school, would. give them some 
insight into their other duties ; the children could not 
be at school and at work as well. ’ 

11,244. When you get outside the authority of the 
school board, is your difficulty increased ? — Yes, 
generally ; there is a certain amount of assistance 
rendered by every school board, even by that at Mac- 
clesfield, which is wanting in districts where school 
boards are not established. 

11,245. Do you think that there has been any 
natural reduction of the hours of labour in the case 
of workshops, apart from what has been enforced by 
the law ?—No, I do not think that there has been any 
reduction in the hours of labour. 

11,246. Do you think that they are still inclined to 
work as long as they can ?—In the majority of cases 
they are. . 

11,247. In the industries other than textile in this 
district, it is not your opinion, I believe, that there is 
any necessity on behalf of the workpeople to reduce 
the number of hours below those of 1867 ?—I think 
not. 

11,248. Now, to take the staple trade, the earthen- 
ware and china trade, is it in your opinion true that 
the unhealthy conditions of the trade have abated 
since the report that was laid before Parliament 10 or 
12 years ago ?—I have no medical experience of my 
own. I have not had sufficient practice to enable me 
to give a clear opinion from observation upon that 
point, but I know what the conditions were when I 
came here, and I know what the conditions are now ; 
I know that in some essential points they have mate- 
rially improved, and I argue, as a matter of course, 
that when the causes to which these diseases are 
rightly attributed have been to a great extent removed 
the effects must also be reduced. Take, as an instance, 
the case of potter’s asthma, of which much has been 
said both under the first Commission of 1862, and 
also by some of the witnesses before the present Com- 
mission. I may say that that is attributed in all cases 
to the effect’ of the dust generated in the potter’s work- 
shops ; there cannot now be so great an amount of dust 
in potters’ workshops, because they are kept clean and 
are daily swept. I know that the shops are infinitely 
cleaner and less dusty than they were, therefore the 
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effects of dust must be reduced. With reference to 
the dipping which has been spoken of, I do not think 
that there can be any great improvement, because the 
only means which can be taken to prevent the mischief 
must be taken by the persons engaged ; they must wash 
their hands and must keep themselves clean ; they must — 
take a certain amount of aperient medicine to get rid 
of the effects of it, and I do not believe that those 
means are much more taken now than they were 10 ~ 
years ago. 

11,249. The employers might do a great deal to en- 
force the rules?—They could encourage them, and 
when I say “ encourage them,” I mean that it is diffi- 
cult to enforce the use of them ; the employers could 
not be constantly in.the dipping house to see whether 
a man. washes his hands or not. 
scouring, which comes under the head of the same 
question, I would say that we have done the best we 
can to reduce that evil ; but, so far, we have, 1 am 
afraid, done very little; we have not been able to 
hit upon any kind of system by which the evil of the 
dust can be greatly diminished. 

11,250..Do you think that the fan introduced in 
Mr. Minton’s works is a real advantage ?—I think it 
is a real advantage, but I am sorry to say that I do 
not think it by any means a perfect cure. 

11,251. Still a great deal of the dust escapes ?—A 
great deal escapes, and the enforcement of such ma- 
chinery on the china manufacturers generally would 
in my opinion be impossible, because they have not 
steam-power to turn it, and it would be quite inefli- 
cacious if not turned by steam. It would not do to 
insist upon them putting up a steam engine for that 
special purpose. 

11,252. There are a great many very small places, 
are there not, where the industry is carried on >—Very 
small indeed, where they have not the money to buy 
a steam engine. wo 

11,253. In the paper and tobacco manufactories, do 
you think, judging by the necessities of the trades 
known to you, the permanent modifications might be 
repealed, allowing uniformity; I refer to modification 14 
under the Act of 1867. J am now asking you a ques- 
tion founded upon your written answer ?—I think I 
should prefer, although you have that answer there, to 
look at the modification before I make any reply to 
your question. JI thmk permanent modification 14 
refers to book-binding. 

11,254. Do you think that it might be repealed 
without hardship ?—Yes. 

11,255. It would be, of course, subject to any cir- 
cumstances of trades not in this district whose work 
might be particularly busy at certain seasons >—I speak 
entirely from experience in this district alone. 

11,256. As regards the paper. trade, you say “ the 
“ manufacturers of paper and tobacco, in neither of 
“ which do I consider the present usual hours ex- 
“ cessive” ?—Ido not think that Iwas there speak- . 
ing of modifications. There are certain modifications 
in the paper trade which could not be dispensed with ; 
they have to work in six or eight hour shifts, and as 


‘the machinery is bound to go on without interruption, 


it is absolutely essential they should do so, the same as 
in the iron trade. 

11,257. In the iron trade it is necessary that boys 
should be worked during the night to assist the men; — 
but do you think that the present age of 13 ought to 
be raised ?—No, I do not. 

11,258. The reason being that the difficulty of get- 
ting the necessary labour is so great ?—The difficulty 
is very great, and'I think that there is great weight to 
be attached to this, that in the iron trade and others, 
where night work is necessary, they are not allowed 
by law to employ half-timers; therefore virtually a 
boy cannot enter the trade until he is 13 or 14 years 
of age. In the pottery trade they can go as half-timers, 
and they can therefore enter it at eight years of age, 
and by the time they are 13 they have become fixed to 
their trade and are attached to it. 

11,259. It would be unreasonable, would it not, as 
one of the witnesses proposed to-day, that on his own 
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account his boys should be allowed to remain up all 

night to attend to the firing in the potteries ?—I do_ 
not think that there is any necessity for it, and there- 

fore I think that it would be unreasonable. 

11,260. Are there any women employed in your 
district in metal casting ?—No. 

11,261. Do any of the trades in your district, other 
than textile trades, work for five hours in a turn ?—-No, 
not one; there are trades in which the hours of work 
are materially reduced below the present legal hours. 
For instance, the machinists throughout my district, 
by the rule of their trade or their union, make 54} 
hours a week. In the boot and shoe trade, as I think 
the deputation represented to the Commission yester- 
day, they are making 524 hours in Stafford, and the 
silk throwsters of Leek are making 54 hours ; that is 
optional upon their part, and it does not follow that 
the legal hours of work should be reduced to those 
limits which they have imposed upon themselves. 

11,262. Do you think that if the hours of the 
Textile Act of 1874 are not exceeded it might be left 
to the employer if he pleased, and if he could agree 
with his workmen to do so, to work in two shifts of 

five hours each ?—I think so, in any trade except the 
textiles ; in textiles the limits are already fixed; the 
conditions of work are different in the midst of ma- 
chinery, and there is tension on the workers which 
is not found in the earthenware manutactories ; but 
the point that I was more especially alluding to was 
somewhat different to that. If it were proposed to 
reduce the hours of work in the pottery trade below 
the present limits, I should say that the fact of their 
having been thus voluntarily reduced for a time should 
not be taken as an argument for their being legally 
reduced, unless it be shown that the present legal limits 
are too wide. If 10} hours work be not injurious 1 
should not reduce them to 10 because they have been 
voluntarily reduced for a time. 

11,263.. It has been suggested that where an em- 
ployer was voluntarily working less than the number 
of hours allowed by law, and less than the hours in 
the Factory Act of 1874, he might be allowed to work 
-in two turns of five hours each ; what is your opinion 

of that suggestion ?—I should allow it in any trade 
except textile trades. 

11,264. You have stated that.a number of females 
and young persons are employed on coal-pit banks and 
round the ironstone mines ?—Yes. 

11,265. Do you think that that is an unsuitable em- 
ployment for women ?—I think that it is unsuitable if 
looked at from some points of view. 

11,266. Take its physical conditions for instance ? 
—aAs to the effect upon health I do not think that it 
is unsuitable; they are as stout and stalwart a class as 
you need wish to see, and I think the youth born of 
the women appear to be as stout and stalwart as any- 
where else. I think that it is far more a matter of 
sentiment than anything else. It does not look well 
to see women perched up at the top of a bank wearing 
trousers ; but when you consider that in those districts 
the whole of the male population, young and old, are 
drafted into ironworks and collieries, and that there 
is nothing left for the female population to do but 
in those occupations and in the brickyards, it would 
be injurious to the women themselves if they were 
debarred from. occupation simply as a matter of senti- 
ment. — j 

11,267. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 
cessive ?—QOh dear no. > 

11,268. At present they are under no Act, I think? 
—No, they are under no Act. 

11,269. Do you think that there is any reason why 
they should be the single exception as being the class 
_ of female labour not regulated by any Act ?—I think 

that they should be regulated. I think that they 
should come under some general clause, but I do not 
think that it would practically effect any reduction in 
their hours of labour. 

11,270. (Chairman.) If it were to come under any 
Act, which would be the most fitting, the Mines Re- 
gulation Act or the Factories Act ?—I think that the 
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machinery of the Mines Act comes in all instances 
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suitable to their case. 

11,271. Moreover, the inspectors would know the 
number of hours of their duties, and they would have 
them under their eye P—Yes. 

11,272. You have favoured us with a very valuable 
paper upon the condition of the canal population, and 
the main facts stated in your paper have been con- 
firmed by other evidence given to the Commission. 
Have you considered how, without hardship, it might 
be required, with regard to the people employed upon 
the canals, that their children should be educated ?— 
I never heard until I came before the Commission of 
the suggestion for having what you might call board- 
ing houses for the canal children, therefore I have not 
considered that point; but it seems to me, at first 
sight, an impracticable kind of plan. Iam very sorry 
to say so, for it is a very difficult question to deal 
with. It is certainly opposed to all English ideas of 
home life, but in default of that I can see no other 
plan than that they should be educated in the ordinary 
way with the other‘children in the country. 

11,273. Leaving the parents to do it as they best 
can ?—Yes. 

11,274. To require them to send their children to 
school regularly would perhaps induce a good many 
boatmen to leave their families at home ?—It would 
necessitate it in- the case of those having children of 
school age, unless they bad some person to leave 
them with. I would merely say that I dc not think 
that there is any case of poverty proved as regards 
the boatmen ; on the contrary, I think that they are 
people who are earning very fair wages. I have papers 
here which I obtained some years ago (and I do not 
think the case has altered since then) which I will 
place in the Commissioners’ hands, giving actual de- 
tails of the earnings of some of the boatmen. I do rot 
think that it appears from them that there is any 
general poverty amongst the men. 

11,275. Do those returns refer only to the boatmen 
in this district ?-—In this district only, but it refers to 
boatmen in a variety of employments at one time or 
another. 

11,276. Could you state to the Commission, gene- 
rally, what the result of that is in the matter of 
wages ?—Here is one man whose gross earnings were 
21. 7s. 6d.; the expense of his horse and so forth is 18s. 

11,277. So that that leaves a weekly wage of 
1l. 9s. 6d. >—Yes, another man has 3/. 2s. 6d. with 1. 
estimated for his horse, leaving 2/. 2s. 6d. 

11,278. He finds his own horse >—Yes, and the cost 
of it being 1/. it leaves him 2/. 2s. 6d. 

11,279. (Lord &. Cavendish.) Wad he to find a 
second man ?—No, he was working with his own 
family. Another man’s net earnings were 1/. 12s. 6d., 
the next case is 1/. 18s. 6d., and then there is another 
of ll. 7s. 6d. 

11,280. (Chairman.) Those sums would probably 
be earned by a man who was working the boat with 
the assistance of his wife and children ?>—In some of 
the instances it would not be so, because here is a man 
who has a house and has not ever had his family in the 
boat. it 

11,281. Would he be finding a second man out of 
that money ?—In the case in which he had not his 
family on board I suppose he would, but it does not 
appear to be so here. ‘This is given as the net earn- 
ings of the men, 

11,282. According to the evidence which Mr. 
Williams gave yesterday many men would be earning 
that amount in wages while the assistants were paid in 
addition. There are two classes of boatmen, some paid 
by wages working the company’s boats and others 
having their own boats, and paying rent or toll for 
them, and we find men earning wages as large as that 
for themselves alone ?—My impression is that those 
wages are the net earnings of the persons mentioned. 
I think the number of men owning their own boats is 
comparatively small. By far the largest number of 
boats have painted on them the name of some. firm to 
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whom the boat. belongs and whose paid servant. the 
boatman is. ie ch Aan 

11,283. Have you any suggestion which you desire 
to make to the Commission ?—There is one remark 
I would make, that if these boatmen, who are sailors 
after a fashion, and, in spite of their mode of life, have 
some of the virtues of sailors, were obliged to leave 
their families ashore, they would still be better off 
than seamen. If the married men in these boats in 
general were away from their wives three or four 
days a week, and if their homes were situated at their 
head-quarters, I do not see that their absence from 
their wives would be any worse than the absence of the 
coachmen in the old days when they made the journey 
from London to York and back. 

11,284. Or the waggoners ?-—Or the waggoners on 
jong journeys. 

11,285. With regard to the inspecting staff, will you 
tell the Commission how much of your time you think 
is spent in clerical work ?—I have never endeavoured 
to arrive at an‘estimate of it, but I should say, taking 
the year through, it would be at least a day and a half 
a week, but it is very difficult to estimate it. For 
instance, when I go home to-night there ‘will be a 
considerable amount of correspondence which I shall 
have to do, and the post going out at half-past 9 lam 
constantly, when I ought to be otherwise engaged, 
seated in my office writing letters up to a late hour 
at night, and I never take any account of the time 
that I am so engaged. 

11,286. Then the amount of clerical work that you 
have to do must interfere to some extent with the 
time that you can give to inspecting so wide a district ? 
—Undoubtedly it interferes materially with it. 

11,287. Without reflecting at all on the administra- 
tion of the department in your judgment what part 
of your official correspondence might be dispensed 
with ?—I am not aware of any branch that could be 
entirely dispensed with. I do not think that there 
is anything that I have to do in the way of clerical 
work which is unnecessary; but I think some of it 
is spun out to an unnecessary length. The mode in 
which we are required to keep our accounts is un- 
necessarily long I think, and we are required when 
we give in an account of postage to give the name 
of every person we have written to, as if we were 
going to steal odd pence from Her Majesty. I think 
that is unnecessary. : 

11,288. Would you take in lieu of the payment for 
your expenses a sum calculated on your average ex- 
penditure over a term of years ?—I think in my own 
case at the present moment I would, because my 


monthly expenses latterly have been considerably . 


reduced by changing my district. It would not act 
quite fairly, because there are other’ people whose 
annual expenses must have been increased during the 
same term. 

11,289. Was your district. reduced after the Work- 
shops Act was put in force ?—No; within a compara- 


tively short time a large part of the outlying district — 
in Shropshire was taken off from my district. I spent 
-more money there than anywhere else, and I had. 


Macclesfield added, which is close at home; therefore 
my expenses have been reduced within the last 12 
or 15 months. : 


11,290. If a sum could be fixed upon a fair calcu- - 


lation of your current expenses, do you think that it 
would save you some time and trouble ?—Yes, un- 
doubtedly ; and if it could be calculated fairly, and 
was open to revision afterwards, if necessary, I think 
that it would give satisfaction to all. It would do so 
to me. 
11,291. Are you under the Manchester assistant 
inspector ?—I have never been under an assistant in- 
spector, and I may say I am very glad I have not 
been; J think it would involve a great waste of time. 
11,292. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If you insisted upon 
the children upon these canals going to school, to 
whom would you leave the enforcement of the law ?— 
I think it would come to this, that the children being 
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obliged to live onshore would eome. under the school 
board officers of the district in which they reside. ae 


11,293. Take the case of any one breaking the law, _ 
who should you say would put it in force and have to 


inspect the boats ?—If school boards were universally 
established, I should give it to the school board 
officers. HE A 
11,294. Would you suggest that they should go o 
board the boats and see whether there were any chi _ 


dren on board ?—Yes, I think that they would be the — 


best men for the purpose, . At present when school 
boards are not universal, where there are no school 
ae there are no other officers but ourselves. to, 
o it. 3 


11,295. You would not, have an inspector of canals, « 


would you ’—You must have a large number or you 
would never be able to do any good. ile ete: 

11,296. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that the cabins of the canal boats should be inspected 
in the same way as dwelling-houses are; what do you 
say to that ?—I do not think that the sanitary con- 
dition of the boatmen is at all bad. I think they are a 
very healthy class. 


it is within my own knowledge that there are often as 


“ieee 


Mr. Williams said that he never _ 
_knew of more than four children being on board, but 


many as five, six, and seven, and in some instances 


even as many as nine on board with the parents, am 
in spite of that I do not think they are delicate. 
11,297. In those cases they must be almost, like 
herrings packed in a barrel ?—A man once attempted 
to point out to me how they were stowed, but he 
failed to make ‘me understand it. Although there is 
nothing unhealthy it must be exceedingly indecent, 
because some of the children must be arriving at an 
age when it cannot be decent for them to be stowed 
in that way. perig f: 
11,298. You stated in your written answers that 


lime works were under no Act, is;that so?—Some of |” 


the lime works of my district were visited by me in 
the first instance under the Workshops Act, and some 
under the Factories Act. The Workshops Act ap- 
plies to places ‘‘either in the open air or under 
“cover.” In the case of some lime works: at Buxton, 
the magistrate ruled that the place was not a factory 
because it was in the open air; that was according to 
a judgment given in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
concerning some slate works in Wales. In conse- 
quence of that I was obliged to give up inspecting 
them, and I have also ceased visiting those which 
were previously under the Workshops Act, thinking 
that it was not fair that one class should be inspeeted 
and the other not. Gt, 
11,299. Are women employed in the works or not? 
—They are mainly young children, male and female. - 
, 11,300. In an education point of view it is desirable, 
is it not, that they should be under the same Jegislation 
as other works?—Yes, I should suggest that. there 
should be. some words added as to, the definition of 
factories and workshops, which should show that those 
works were in substance included, whether. in the open 
air or not. ts 
11,301. 1 do not understand your. suggestion with 
respect to the assistance that you might obtain from the 
local sanitary inspectors. Is it your suggestion’ that 
those officers should be employed by the central Go- 


vernment, and appointed and paid by them, rather than | 
that it should be the duty of the local sanitary autho- 


rities to assist. in. the enforcement of the various Acts ? 
—If it were possible to revert to the old law which 
prevailed in 1871, that is the, course that I should 
recommend, adding two clauses, saying that the work- 


_shops inspectors, if not appointed by the local authority, 


might be appointed by the Government, and that when 

so appointed they should be under the direction of the 

factory department. . ha 
11,302. If we returned to the principle of that law, 


~ would you still have the old distinction between work- 


shops and factories, or would you only have the dis- 
tinction in the, duties, leaving certain, duties to the 
local authorities to enforce, whilst the others were left 
to the factory inspector ?—It would be convenient, in 


a Ltt 


order to make ¢lear certain distinctions to, be drawn 
between large works and small works, that some such 
term as “ workshops” should be applied to small works, 
and “factories” to large ones.’ It might happen that 
the department would think fit to keep some classes of 
workshops under the inspection of the present factory 
inspectors, and to remit some branches of small factories 
into the hands ofthe local inspectors. ab eal 
11,803. Might not you give some duties with regard 
to all factories and workshops to the local authorities ; 
for instance, sanitary inspection?—-No, because the 
local inspectors would not all be sanitary inspectors. 
You would have to take’some men who knew nothing 
of sanitary matters. Ifyou could insure getting sani- 
tary inspectors'in each case'as workshop inspectors it 
might be done, but in many cases you would have to 
put up with police officers. 
11,804. Under the Public Health Acts there is 
sanitary inspection in all districts, is there not ?—I 
should be sorry to. see that, and I think that it would 
be against the principle of the Factory Act to say that 
those officers should have the right of entry into what 
we’ know to be factories. It was a kind of under- 
standing with the manufacturers in the first instance 
that they should be limited to the inspection of persons 
somewhat ofa similar class to myself. 
11,3805. Would you not still leave to the factory 
inspector the right of seeing that the law is enforced 
with regard to -workshops where necessary ?—Yes, 
IT would have the local ‘officers’ entirely under the 
direction of the Factory Department, so far as the 
workshops aré concerned. : i 
11,306. If they were servants of the local authority 
and appointed by them and not paid by'the central 
‘Government, would it be possible to leave them under 
the control of the central authority ?—As much s0, 
L think, as in the case’ of clerks in the registration 
office. The registrars are appointed by the local 
| body, but they are entirely under the.direction of the 
central registration office. Under the Local Govern- 
ment Board the same thing exists, many poor law 
officers are appointed on the spot by the local autho- 
rities, but they are under the control of the central 
Government, and can only be dismissed by their 
authority. sat 
11,307. To a considerable extent they are paid by 
the central Government, are they not ?-—It might be 
desirable that a money tie should be established be- 
tween ‘the central Government and them to some 
extent. 
11,308. Would you place them in the same relation- 


ship to the factory department as the poor law officers ~ 


are in with respect to the poor law department ?— 
Yes.° i o% 
11,309. (Mr. Brand.) Your suggestion is that it 
is very desirable to employ these sanitary officers 
- because they have other duties to perform, is that so ? 
—Yes. . 

11,310. What other duties besides their sanitary 
duties have those officers to perform now?-—I think 
that it would be desirable to employ them as work- 
shop inspectors, because the duties which they have 
already to perform as sanitary inspectors would take 
them over the same ground. 

11,811. Have they much time on their hands now 
which they could devote to other work ?—In some in- 
stances they have proved that they have quite sufficient 
‘time. The gentleman from Leek whom you had 
before you is a sanitary inspector and is certainly the 
‘most efficient workshop inspector that | know. = 

11,312. He has both duties to perform, has he not ? 
—Yes. There might be districts so large that the 
‘sanitary inspector could not do the work; in those 
cases you would have to appoint some other local 
officer, or in default of a local officer appoint some 
other man. — gk i 

11,313. With regard to the boatmen’s children 
boarding out you stated in answer to the Chairman 
that you had not heard of that suggestion, and you 
thought that it would not be practicable. Do you 
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Know that the children of paupers are boarded out 
from workhouses occasionally now ?—Yes, 

11,314. In that case the cost of the boarding out 
is paid out of the local rates, is it not ?—Yes. 

11,315. Would there be much disinclination, do you 
think, on the part of the owners of boats to have their 
children of school age boarded out if they paid for 
them themselves ?—I think that they would have very 
great objection to it. 

11,816. They would not feel that they were de- 
pendent on account of it, would they. There would 


be no disgrace attaching to it ?—No. I only judge 


from my own feelings upon the matter. 

11,317. What objection would they have, do you 
think, to the children boarding out ?—I should be 
sorry to part with my children, and I have no doubt 
that they would be the same. 

11,318, With regard to parting with the children 
Iagree with you; but supposing the State were to 
lay down a law that the children must be educated, 
they cannot be educated if they go to and fro upon 
the canal boats and their parents have no homes or 
shore. Do you not think that it would be a great ad- 
vantage to have their children cared for somewhere 
else in those cases ?—I think that it would be a still 
greater advantage if it led to their having a home on 
shore, 

11,319. It would be preferable, no doubt, but what 
other advantage would there be in it ?—If they are in 
such circumstances that they cannot have a home on 
shore, or if they prefer not to have a home on shore, 
which is more likely to be the case, they would be 
obliged to board out their children. 

11,320. Your only objection is a very natural ob- 
jection, that it would be hard upon them to have to 
part compulsorily with their children ?—Yes. 

11,321. But there would be no disgrace attaching 
to it as there is in the case of paupers, would there ? 
—No. 

11,322. You stated that there was one factory at 
Stone which sent out work to 116 houses ?—Yes, that 
is in Stone. 

11,323. Were many of those houses the homes of 
the people ?—All of them. 

11,324. Do you suggest that if the Workshops Act 
is assimilated to the Factory Act the law should in 
future apply to all those places ?—It do&s apply to 
them now. ' 

11,325. Do you think that it can be carried out ?— 
Tt.can be and is carried out. It was carried out in 
Stafford, and it is now carried out in Leek without the 
slightest offence and without the slightest difficulty. 

11,326. If you take the case of two women, mother 
and daughter, occupying one room, and the daughter 
takes home work late at night, do you think that it 
would be practicable to follow her to her room ?—In 
that case she is not “employed”; the mother is not 
her mistress, and the law would not follow her. It 
would apply in the case of a parent employing his 
children. 


11,327. I speak of a young woman between the: 


ages of 13 and 18 living with her mother ?—If she 
were between the ages of 13 and 18 and living with 
and working for her mother, her mother would be 
considered legally her employer, and the Jaw would 
visit her. 

11,328. You think that it would be practicable to 
follow her there ?—Yes, I think that it would be 
quite practicable. In some districts it is essential if 
the law is properly to be carried out, because unfor- 
tunately the children require as much protection, and 
in some cases more protection, from their parents than 
they do from anybody else. 

11,329. (Chairman.) Is there anything else which 
you would like to add to your evidence ?—-There is 
one matter, with regard to the certifying surgeons, upon 
which I have not been questioned, and upon which I 
should like to have an opportunity of expressing my 
opinion. The present system of certifying surgeons 
is objectionable in some respects, and amongst others 
especially in this way, that although I endorse what 
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Mr. Folker said as to my not having had reason to 
rescind any certificate granted by him, still in many 
instances I have had to rescind a very.large number 
of certificates of gentlemen of as good standing and as 
honest intentions as Mr. Folker. I suppose they have 
been deficient in judgment. In point of fact in some 
districts the great objection to the present system 1s, 
that so many children get passed who are not of the 
real age, and great injustice is done in many cases, 
because some children are refused and others are 
passed. Therefore, taking that view, I am strongly 
of opinion that there ought to be some certain mode 
of proving the ages of the children in the shape of 
a birth or baptismal certificate, but if that cannot be 
got, you must fall back upon the certifying surgeon 
to give his certificate. But I should like to suggest 
a plan which has occurred to me for combining the 
advantages of the birth certificate and the surgeon’s 
certificate of health. Each child, when first going to 
work, would have to obtain a certificate of birth or 
baptism, to be endorsed by the certifying surgeon, (or, 
it might be, by any qualified practitioner,) in proof of 
his physical fitness. This endorsement would stand 
good, wherever the child might work, for a determined 
period, and would then require renewal. The medical 
examinations might take place at the surgeon’s resi- 
dence, at times fixed like those for public vaccination ; 
and the cost of the endorsement might be paid by the 
next employer, or divided between him and the parent. 
This is, in fact, the same plan as was suggested 
by Mr. Peake in his evidence. 1 think I said in 
my written replies that I could not see my way to 
dispensing with medical examination, because I was 
certain that we should go back to the old practice of 
employing unfit persons, but I think that this system 
would not: require a medical man to go ‘weekly to 
every factory, and that it would do away with some 
of the inequalities which at present exist. 

11,330. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you not be 
afraid of the certificate of an older child being substi- 
tuted for a younger one ?—I do not see that there is 
much more danger of that, than there is of a younger 
child being palmed off-at the factory. 
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11,331. Would not it be discovered by the over- 
looker, if another child were substituted at the 
factory ?-—That would be a sort of safeguard, but 
in some instances it would not be closely scrutinised 
by those who had to see to it; but I think that it is 
quite time that there should be some definite means of 
proving the age. ; 

11,332. Do you think that the amount of overtime 
work beyond the legal hours in workshops, inflicts 
hardship upon women and young persons so employed, 
Do you think that their health suffers from it. You 


have just mentioned that you think that the Act — 


is not enforced in many workshops?—I think that it 
decidedly inflicts a considerable amount of hardship 
and injury upon the persons so employed. Will you 
permit me to call the attention of the Commission to 
the report of one‘of the factory inspectors on the 
subject of workshop inspection. Itis a report dated 
the 3lst of October 1874, furnished by Mr. Alexander 
Redgrave, senior inspector, and shows the number of 
workshops in his different sub-divisions, and the visits 
paid. I consider it a strong confirmation of my 
opinion, that the inspection of those places by us is 
impossible. In the third column you will*find the 
number of workshops under inspection, and in the 


fourth column the number of inspections in 12. 


months. 


11,338. There seems to be great difficulty in all 
returns connected with workshops. Some of the 
inspectors return all the’ workshops where there are 
protected persons engaged, and others only include 
those where there are inspections made ?—I think 
they return those that are legally workshops. The 
others are places of work, but they are not technically 
workshops unless they employ females or young 
persons. 


11,334. How often do you consider that a workshop | 


ought to be inspected om an average ?—Certain classes | 


of workshops, such as brickyards and places like 
those, ought to be visited at least every two or three 


months I think, and in some classes no doubt, a 


yearly inspection would be sufficient. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Cuaries Hearn examined. 


11,835. (Chairman.) You are manager of Messrs, 
Worthington and Sons’ works at Hanley, i believe ?— 
Yes: 

11,336. How many persons are there employed in 
the works ?—From 200 to 300. 

11,337. How many of them are women and chil- 
dren ?— About 100. 

11,338. Fifty women and 50 children ?—Yes, 

11,339. Is there much ill-health among your work- 
people ?—Not as a rule. ; 

11,340. Which are most subject to ill-health, the 
men, women, or children ?—The children generally. 
There were some men before the Factory Acts were 
introduced that were subject to ill-health owing to the 
long hours of labour. We have one now who has 
been ill something over six months with the potters’ 
complaint, the chest complaint. 

11,341. Before the Factory Acts the men were very 
liable, you say, to complaints ; has the effect of the 
Factory Acts, which only apply to women and children, 
been to improve the state of the men also ?—Yes. 

11,342. That is because the whole of the works are 
made more healthy, I suppose ?—Yes. 

11,343. And has the shortening of the women’s and 
children’s hours had the effect as well of shortening 
the men’s hours ?—In some instances it has, because 
some women work with the men, and the men are 
compelled to give over when the women cease work,, 
and the same with the boys and girls. 

11,344. Are the wages of your people the same as 
they were before the Factory Acts were passed ?—I 
ihink they are a little higher. ah 

11,345. Are the women’s wages higher ?—Yes, I 
think so, a little. 


11,346. ‘Chey are no lower ?—They: are no lower. 

11,347. You say the children are the least healthy. 
The common labour of children is carrying the moulds 
into the stove, is it not P—Yes, that is the heaviest 
labour that they have to do. 

11,348. In your works you still follow the old 
fashion of the ware being carried into the stove, do you 
not ?—In one work we have a patent stove; in one 
house the ware is placed on the turning shelf. 


11,349. There is no difficulty in applying that to 


any new work, is there r—No, this is a new work. 
11,380. You could not expect it to be applied to 


every old work ?—No, it would require a great deal 


of pulling down. 
11,351. Would swinging doors opposite the stove 
be of much value in keeping the heat out of the work- 


room ?—Yes, it would be a little, but I have an opinion _ 


that if the manufacturers would have a large supply 
of moulds it would be to their benefit and to the benefit 
of the working men too. When I was manager at 
Mr. Pindar’s works, Burslem, they had a short 
supply of moulds, and that necessitated a large amount 
of heat. Isuggested.to Mr. Pindar that if we had 
a large quantity of moulds, say 30 dozen, the men 
could fill them in the morning, they would stand the 
whole evening with very little fire, and the next 


morning we could take them out‘and finish them, and 


then the moulds would stand again. 

11,352. In what way would that be a benefit ?— 
Because they would require a less amount of heat, 
and they could stand the whole day. 

11,353. When they have only a few moulds they 
want the moulds back, and they have to keep up a 
great heat where the child is constantly running 
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in and out ?—Yes. I have seen scores of children 
running in and out with only trowsers and a band on. 

11,354. They are in the heat one minute, and in 
the cold the next ?—Yes. 

11,355. What do the children suffer from ?—The 
same as the potters ; they get chest complaint. 

11,356. Have you adopted any plan to lessen the 
amount of dust in the scouring room?—Yes, wé do 
all we can to sprinkle the place with water to prevent 
the dust affecting the men; we also have ventilators 
in each place to’ carry the dust away and make a 
draught ; in the patent place we have a large venti- 
lator going through from one end to the other. 

11,357. Do you think that you have got rid of the 


mischief to a great extent by that means ?—We cannot 


very well get rid of the mischief entirely in conse- 
quence of the men running backwards and forwards ; 
in doing so they cause the dust to rise. 

11,358. The rooms, I suppose, are kept cleaner now 
than they used to be ?—Yes, they are whitewashed. 
Ihave known places not whitewashed for 20 years ; 
that was before the Act was adopted. 

11,359. Does sweeping out the rooms regularly 
allay the dust in some measure ?—Yes, it is a good plan 
to sweep the rooms out every evening, and then the 
dust does not affect the men so much. 

11,360. It must always be a troublesome process at 
the best of times, I suppose >—Just so; but I am of 
opinion that if sawdust were tried, we could adopt the 
plan of throwing down a lot of damp sawdust, which 


might collect the dust, so that it would not be so 


injurious to the men. 

11,361. The dust which is caused by the polishing 
of the ware naturally flies up in the faces of the 
polishers ?—Yes, in some instances it does. 

11,362. I suppose lead poisoning is a thing which 
can only be obviated by the people washing carefully 
after dipping ?—Yes, and some of the people wear 
respirators during the process. 

11,363. That is for the purpose of keeping the 
fumes from the mouth, is it not ?—Yes; but at the 
best it is a very unhealthy business. I have noticed 
the teeth of boys who have only been at it 12 months 
quite black and discoloured from it. 

11,364. I suppose the people are acquainted with 
the common remedies, such ‘as aperient medicine and 
eating bacon, and so on ?—Yes. 

11,365. But I suppose they get careless ?—Yes, 
some of them do; they do not pay attention to those 
things as they ought to do. 

11,366. As regards the hours of labour, they are 
suitable at present to both the employers and the 
workpeople, are they not >—Yes, but I am of opinion 
that we ought not to work after 6 o’clock. We tried 
the hours of the Factory Act the first month when 
the Act was introduced, and we found that there was 
a very great increase in the consumption of coal and 
gas. Mr. Pindar then adopted the hours from 6 to 6. 

11,367. Are not those the regular hours of the 
trade ?—Some work from 6 to 6 and some from 7 to 7. 
In the case of females living at Hanley and working 
at Burslem, they have to walk two miles to and fro, 
so that they have not much time if they leave off 
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duties. 

11,368. It would be a tax upon the profits of the 
factory and upon the wages of the workpeople if 
you insisted upon the women only working 10 hours, 
would it not ?—Yes, to some extent, but if the plan 
of working from 6 to 6 were adopted, I think it would 
remedy all that. 

11,369. They work from 6 to 6 now with an hour 
and a half interval for meals, do they not 2—Yes. 

‘11,370. But some factories prefer to work from 7 
to 7?—Yes. 

11,371. If they find that the most convenient, it 
would bea pity to interfere with them, would it not ?— 
If I were a manufacturer I would only have the hours 
from 6 to 6, and I would have no overtime. 

11,372. Is there any other suggestion which you 
wish to make to the Commission ?—No, I think not. 

11,373. Would you like the age at which the 
children should begin to work to be raised to 10 ?— 
I should like it for the sake of the children. I had to 
go to work soon after I was seven years of age. 

11,374. Do you not think that the parents would 
find the children a great burden if they were not 
allowed to go to work until they were 10 years of 
age?—I do not see that they would. 

11,375. You think that the children and the parents 
also would be the better for it afterwards ?—I think 
they would. It is the duty of the parents to attend 
to the education of the children; having been a Sab- 
bath school teacher for 35 years, I have hada great 
deal of experience in those matters. Some of the 
parents are careless. I think that we ought to have 
our children educated; I am in favour of compulsory 
education, and I think that it would be found a great 
blessing to the nation at large. 

11,376. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you be in 
favour of requiring children to pass a certain standard 
of education before they began to work ?—Not at 
present. 

11,377. Do you think that you have not had the 
school board long enough at work to bring that, into 
force ?—Yes, we have only had it for a short time. 
I think that it is very requisite that there should be 
a certain standard. 

11,378. But you think that it could not be put in 
force yet ?—No, but I think that it could be in time. 

11,379. What should you say as to raising the age 
to 14 unless the children can pass a certain examina- 
tion at 18 ?—I think that there would be great diffi- 
culty in that, because the children now growing up 
would not be able to come under that head. 

11,380. Would not they be able to do so when they 
have attended school half-time for some years >—We 
will say for six years, they might then. 

11,381. (Mr. Brand.) Are you in favour of restric- 
tions upon the grown up women employed in factories ? 
—I think that they ought not to be allowed to work 
when they like and how they like. As far as my obser- 
vation goes I think the Factory Act has worked well. 

11,382. Do you think that they are not sufficiently 
mistresses of their own actions to be allowed to work 
as they please ?—I do not think they are. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Coartes BLoor examined. 


11,383. (Chairman.) I believe you are secretary to 
the Hollow Ware Pressers Union ?—Yes. 

11,384. I understand that you have not been spe- 
cially delegated to come before the Commission, but 
that you will be glad to give us any information in 
your power ?—Just so. 

11,885. Will you tell us what you know as to the 
opinion of the workmen in your trade with regard to 
the employment of children ?—In the pottery branches, 


‘and more especially among the hollow ware pressers 


and the flat pressers, it was an unusual thing to have 
women working with the men, but since the Factory 
Act came into operation it is the usual thing for girls 
and women to work in the place of boys. 
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11,386. In what way do you think that the Factory 
Act has tended to encourage the employment of 
women. Was it in consequence of the boys not being 


allowed to work whole time ?—Yes, they used to be 


allowed to go to work at a much earlier age. 

11,887. Do you think that that is a change for the 
better or not. Do you think it better that the boys 
should not be allowed to work whole time until they 
have got their strength ?—Yes ; but I think that it 
is a very bad thing for married women to go to work 
with the men in place of boys. J think that it is 
greatly conducive to immorality. 

11,388. It is not a greater evil in the case of mar- 


ried women than it is in the case of unmarried women, 
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Mr.C. Bloor’ is it 2—The evil is greater I think, because a married 
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woman used to send her children to work at 10 and 
‘11 years of age, and now instead of sending them she 
goes to the workshop herself. 

- 11,389. Does: not it suit the trade to employ half- 
timers ?—It does not suit us so well as it would if it 
could be arranged for us to have their full time. 

11,390. You have double trouble, I suppose, in 
getting boys and you have twice the number to teach? 
—Yes, that is so. } 

11,391. We must take it as a settled thing that 
young children ‘are not to be employed. Parliament 
has settled that matter; but do you not think that it 
could be arranged to take boys in two shifts, that is 
to say, one boy in the morning and another in the 
afternoon ?—I think that it would be much better if 
the alternate day system could be arranged. 

11,392. That is lawful, is it not; they can be so 
employed now, cannot they ?—The school board 
regulations affect it a great deal. 

11,398. It interferes with their education a good 
deal ?—Yes. 

11,394. Do you approve of the labour of women 
being limited in the number of hours ?—Decidedly I 
do, but I wish to state this, that it is not altogether 
the fault of the Factory Act that so many females 
are employed; but there is a system now that -where 
the workmen do the work by contract, they have 
grown up women to take part of their work which 
they formerly used to do themselves, such as fettling 
the plates and dishes. 

11,395. (Mr. Brand.) Do they do it for less 
wages ?—It increases the wages of workmen; they 
do not pay the women the same wages as they get 
themselves. hee 

11,396. (Chairman.) The workmen employ the 
women, is that sor—Yes; I wish it to be understood 
that I am not speaking in a representative capacity, 


but that I-am simply speaking from my own personal 


observation amongst the working men. 

11,897. Would you wish the law to remain as it is 
at present, do you think that it would not be desirable 
that the hours of labour should be altered again P— 
There would be a difficulty, I think, ina man getting 
sufficient wages to support his family, if the hours 
were reduced below what they are at present. 

11,898. I suppose the men would have no objection 
to the hours being shortened if the wages remained 
the same ?—No, T think not. 

11,399. But taking the wages as being regulated 
by the market, you would not think it desirable, 
would you, that the hours should be shortened further 
becatise the wages would be lessened ?—I would not. 

11,400. That is your meaning ?—Yes; they have 
been already considerably shortened. 

11,401. With regard to the sanitary conditions of 
the factories, can you suggest: any mode in which 
Parliament could interfere to enforce a_ better 
arrangement ?—I think that there is no system of 
what I may call scientific ventilation in the potteries, 
it is all haphazard ventilation; in some places it 
amounts to no ventilation at all, because if it creates 
a draught, or there is a current of air falling upon the 
workmen, they would rather be without it at all. . 

11,402. But if it were done in a scientific way, for 
instance, by a ventilating shaft, that would not create 
a strong draught, do you not think it would be 
better 2—Yes, but there are many large factories now 
working heated by steam, which formerly were heated 
by the potter’s stoves. In those workshops that have 
adopted the system of heating by steam there is some 
improvement as regards convenience, but in some 
cases the heat is so oppressive that the men complain 
of losing physical force, and that they cannot partake 
of their food, they have no relish for it. I was told 
this morning of a place where they are working at 
120 degrees. | 

11,408. Is that in the moulding room ?—No, in 
the presser’s room, that applies to the hollow ware 
pressers, and to the flat pressers also. 

11,404. The pipes that. are intended to heat the 
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stoves heat. the rooms. too, I suppose ?—Yes;, there is 
a very great variety in the way of ventilation; in 
some the ventilation is out of the potter’s stoves into 
the workshop instead of into the air, so that the heat 
comes. amongst. the workmen before going into the 
open air; if it were made to go from the stoves 
out into the open air it would remedy it in a great 
measure... - 4 

11,405. Do you think that the Government officers. 
ought in some way to be able to see that the ventila- 
tion is of a more scientific character ?—I do. 

11,406. Can you suggest anything that could be 
done to lessen the heat ?—It could be done by a very 
simple appliance; at some of the works where they 
have steam they have a stop tap which the workmen 
can turn so as to have the degree of heat that they: 
require. In some imanufactories there is a greater 
degree of heat required than in others; the pressers 
have more heat than they require, because they have 
no means. of turning it off, and half the heat would be 
sufficient. 

11,407. Can you suggest anything that could be: 
done to lessen the bad effects caused by the dust in 
the scouring rooms?—Do you mean the potter’s dust. 

11,408. I mean the dust arising from the scouring 
of the ware ?—What you refer to is after the ware is 
fired, and not the potter’s dust. The dust arising 
from the scouring of the ware is heavier than the 
potter’s dust, and I do not think it rises so much in 
the room where the ware is scoured as it does in the 
potter’s place; that is to say, with the exception of 
scouring the china ware, which is placed in flint ; the 
effects of the dust in scouring the flint off are very 
bad. 

11,409. Have you heard or can you suggest any 
better way of scouring by which that evil could be 
lessened ?—There is an improvement now upon what 
it was some years ago, but, I cannot say whether it is 
sufficient or not. 

11,410. As regards the potter’s dust to which you 
referred, is that occasioned in the pressing of dey clay, 
or is it the ordinary potter’s dust in moulding ?— 
Dust always arises from the ware when it gets hard, 
and they have to sponge it and take the rough edges 
off. 

11,411. Do you think that. anything could be done 
to remedy the bad effect of that?—Nothing can be 
done to remedy it but ventilation ; of course there 
always will be dust, a man in working gets it in his 
clothes, and the least movement on his part causes a 
continual dust to rise, arid it cannot be prevented 
unless he changes his clothes every day. . 

11,412. In order to secure ventilation and remove 
the dust you must have a good deal of draught, must 
you not ?—If the draught could be so arranged that 
it would not affect the workmen at their work it would 
be a good thing. My opinion is, that the ventilation 
is not so good generally as it might be. 

11,4138. Is there anything more that you:would 
like to state to the Commissioners. upon any subject 


‘connected with their inquiry ?—I consider that it is 


impossible for one inspector to thoroughly enforce the 
regulations. of the Acts, as there are 250 china and 
earthenware manufactories in the district. The venti- 
lation is the thing which is so much complained about; 
the workmen feel the heat so severely, and it is worse | 
in the steam places than it was when the potter’s stoves _ 
were in use, because the potter’s stoves being open, a 
great deal of the heat and dust was driven up the flue ; 
steam causes a humid atmosphere and causes a great 
deal of languor and depression, and where there is no 
means of preventing the steam from coming in in full 
force the heat is almost unbearable. oT 
11,414. (Lord Balfour.) I suppose the scarcity of 
male labour which has led to the substitution of female 


labour in pottery work is partly attributable to the: 


number of ironworks and collieries in the district 
competing for the male labour ?—No doubt the in- 
crease of wages for well grown boys has had a con- 
siderable effect. 
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_ 11,415. You would not say that the factory legis- 
lation has been the whole cause, would you ?—No; 
but it is the great: cause. . 

11,416. It has been suggested to the Commision 
that a great deal of the unhealthiness of the scouring 
process of china could be got rid of by the workpeople 
wearing respirators, but that those employed in the 
prodess are very unwilling to use them, Is it your 
experience that they are unwilling to wear them, and 
if so, can you suggest why it is so ?—I know of no 
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reason, but that..they do! not. like, the appearance of 
them for the females. Hotton)! . 
11,417. ‘They are aware, I suppose, that. it would 
tend to prolong their lives and to. do away with a great 
deal of the ill effects caused by their work ?—Yes: and 
the people do wear them at some places. 
11,418. But it is not common ?—I cannot say that 
it is. There are very few females employed in scouring 
china; I should think not’ more than 60 throughout 
the potteries. hay cnt 


. The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 10, at Wolverhampton Town Hall. 
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11,417. (Chairman.) You have been sub-inspector 
for four years in this district, have you not ?>—Yes. 
* 11,418. You have a very extensive and populous 


4 . district, but you are assisted by a junior, to whom 


you have given particularly the charge of the work- 
shops?--— Yes; Mr. Brewer works with me; he is 
not under me at all; he receives all his instructions 
from the chief inspector, he looks after the nail and 
chain shops in part of my district. 

11,419. Do your factories interlace with workshops ? 
—Yes. 

11,420. Has that distribution enabled you to see 
efficiently to the practice of the factories without 
overloading you with the workshops ?—Yes. 

11,421. Had you at any time the entire charge of 


the district, including both factories and workshops ? © 


— Yes ; up to about two years-ago. 

11,422. Up to that time had you been able to make 
any considerable progress among the mass of small 
workshops ?—None whatever.’ | 

11,423. Your-factories are almost entirely hardware, 
or the great majority of them, are they not ?—The 
majority are hardware. 

11,424. Your opinion, as given in your written 
answers, is, that the circumstances of the hardware 
trade render it inexpedient that the special provisions 
of hours in the Act of 1874 should be extended to 
them ?—That is my opinion. 

11,425. IT understand from you and from your 


colleagues in this neighbourhood that it would do 
great violence to the habits of the trade and the con- 


venience both of employers and workpeople if they 
were compelled to observe the provision limiting one 
turn of work to four and a half hours ?—Yes. 

11,426. ‘The habits of the people here being to begin 
later in the morning ?—Yes, in the workshops and 
factories where women are employed. 

- 11,427. They begin later in the morning, and pre- 
fer to work in two turns in the day ?—Yes; but only 
in factories where women are employed. — 

11,428. What is the practice elsewhere ?—I do not 
think the men object to come early. 
- 11,429. They come early and stop for breakfast ?+- 

es. c 

11,430. In the hardware trades the assistance of 
women and children is not I presume so constantly 
necessary as it is in the textile trades >—No, excepting 
- in the japanning works. 

11,431. In the iron trade you have distinctly stated 
your opinion that the age at which boys are allowed 


_ to work whole time and all night should not be raised? 
—That is my opinion,; and I would have the agc 


lowered. to 12 if a boy is physically capable, and has, 
passed a certain educational standard. 
11,432. But would not the privilege, if conceded 
to the iron trade to work boys whole time at 12 years 
of age,-place the neighbouring industries under a great 


disadvantage in procuring the pick of the juvenile — 


labour?—In a great measure; but other trades can 
employ boys half time, and in the iron trade the 
masters are practically debarred from it. 

11,433. Is not the. employment of boys in such 
work as iron mills during the night so heavy that to 
employ boys at 12 in that work would be very incon- 
sistent with thé provisions in other industries with 
respect to children and young persons ?—I should not 
propose to employ a boy at 12, unless he was physi- 
cally as strong as the majority of boys at 13. 

11,434. There would have to be a stringent condi- 
tion of his physical fitness, would there not ?— Yes. 

11, 485. He might beheld to be physically fit tor 
work in many industries, and yet not be strong enough 
to be allowed to work in an iron mill full time at 12 
and all night ?>—Yes, that is possible. 

11,436. Since we saw you at Birmingham, have 
you been abie to procure any statistics as to the num- 
ber of women employed on pit banks ?—No, I have 
not; but the government inspector. of mines will be 
here to-day, and will furnish you with those particu- 
lars, so far as Shropshire is concerned, where the 
great majority of pit bank women are employed. 

11,437. Are you acquainted with the work in which 
they are engaged ?Yes. 

11,488. Is it of a very laborious kind ? —Yes, it is 
very hard work. 

11,489. Is there anything in its circumstances which 
would cause it to be called very unsuitable labour for 
women ?—I think so decidedly. , 

11,440. More so than nail and chain making and so 
forth ?>—Yes, I think so; they are accustomed to be 
out of doors in all weathers, lifting ponderous weights 
and dressed in male attire almost. 

11,441. Which is rather more decent under the 
circumstances than female attire, is it not ?>—Yes, 
it is. 
11,442. Have you come to the opinion by your own 
observation that it is degrading for women ?—I think 
so, decidedly. ‘Their hours of work are not long. 

11,443. In its results do you think that it leads to, 
the unsexing of the women ?—I do. — Ag 

11,444. Do you recommend that it ought to b 
decided more distinctly under whose inspection they 
are, whether of the mines or the factory department ? 
—That is my first. recommendation. I think: :the 
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women ought to be debarred from working on the pit 
banks altogether. 

11,445. Would that not in this district practically 
keep them out of the labour market ; is there not a 
searcity of industries to which they could turn ?— 
Yes, in Shropshire, but not in this neighbourhood. 

11,446. But you could not distinguish between the 
two neighbourhoods ?—No; undoubtedly in Shrop- 
shire they would have considerable difficulty in finding 
anything else to do. 

11,447. You think that you would have no difficulty 
in this district in finding the assistance of what you call 
workshop inspectors of a humbler class than the fac- 
tory officers, but in whom you could put confidence? 
—I think so. I should not think that in any district 
there would be much difficulty. 

11,448. Has the inspection of the certifying sur- 
geons in respect of age been unequal in this district 
and given rise to complaint ?—Ex¢essively unequal. 
There have been complaints of nearly all the surgeons 
in my district. ‘ 

11,449. Of what particular inequalities ?—With re- 
gard to the difference in charges for contracts, and 
the passing of boys under age. 

11,450. You mean that one surgeon will be more 
strict than another ?>—Yes. 

11,451. Have you known cases where boys have 
been refused by one surgeon and passed by another ? 
—Very many. I have known one or two cases where 
boys of 11, and in one case a boy of 104 who received 
a certificate of 13 from the surgeon. 

11,452. A new system has been frequently recom- 
mended to the Commission, founded on the substitu- 
tion of birth certificates, as a test of the age, but subject 
to the passing of the surgeon in respect of physical 
fitness ; some have recommended that that surgical 
examination should suffice, and the certificate be 
passed on from one employer to another ; others think 
that there ought to be a periodical examination of 
children by the surgeons, so that declining health or a 
state of disease might be more readily detected ; what 
would you say as to such a system ?—I would leave at 
perfectly optional with the masters whether they em- 
ploy surgeons or not. 

11,458. But the employers interest would be, would 
it not, to get his labour in many cases without refe- 
rence to the thorough fitness of the child ?—I would 
make the parents responsible for sending a child with 
any infectious disease to work. 

11,454. Who is to prove as against the parent that 
the child is physically unfit excepting the surgeon ?— 


In any suspicious case I would have a surgeon called 


in. . 
11,455. Would not that result in the child perhaps 
being employed for a long time till he was detected by 
the inspector, and perhaps he might escape detection 
altogether ?—It is so now; a child may have some 
infectious disease after he has passed the surgeon. 


Supposing he is passed at 13, in two months time he , 


may have some disease and bring it into the factory. 


11,456. That he might contract at any time of his . 


employment, but the question had reference particu- 
larly to the question of the examination which he 
should undergo before commencing employment, and 
supposing that the expense of the process was so 
regulated that it would be equal, and not excessive, 
can you suggest any other plan by which children 
should not be taken on to work when they are physically 
unfit ?—If the expense .was considerably lightened, 
and the masters had not so much reason to complain 
in that respect, then I should call in a surgeon always. 
It is a question of expense. 

11,457. You would think it very much preferable 
that the birth certificate should be the legal test of 
age ?—Yes, but that is open to considerable objections 
which I do‘ not see any way out of. 


11,458. You mean that there is the risk of forgery? - 


—Yes. : 
11,459. I suppose there might be some precaution 

taken against that, for instance, if it was entered on 

a particular kind of paper or parchment, in some way 
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by the registrar; in the first place it might make 
falsification exceedingly difficult? —I have found 
several instances where birth registers have been 
forged, although they have not been sufficiently care- 
ful, they have only altered the dates on one side, so 
that as a rule we could easily detect any alteration. 

11,460. Have you ever seen a forgery that was 
difficult of detection ?—I do not think I have. 

11,461. But still it might be done ?—Yes, 

11,462. There might be some risk, might there not 
of personation, the certificate being marked in the 
name of one child and used by the other #—Yes. _ 

11,463. But such difficulties would be only tem- 
porary, would they not, when the system became 
general, and the certificate passed immediately into 
the hands of the employer, it would remain there, and 
moreover in the case of a second certificate being 
procured for the same child, the registrar might 
stamp it in some particular way showing that it was 
a second certificate, and so cause inquiry at once ?— 
Yes, means might be adopted’ whereby such danger 
might be obviated. 

11,464. There has been a great amount of evidence 
given to the Commission, anda sort of concurrence of 
opinion by the factory officers that the present dis- 
tinction between factories and workshops should be 
removed, have you considered whether there is any 
line at which a workshop would cease to be called a 
factory ?—No, I think there is no line. 

11,465. Take the case of a purely domestic in- 
dustry, where the head of « family takes work into 
the house and only does it with the members of. his 
family, could you call that a factory, and could you 
subject it to all the provisions of the Factory Law ?— 
I think I should make no distinction. 

11,466. Would ‘you insist upon a register and 
notices and certificates ?—Upon a register and notices. 

11,467..Then you would make a distinction ?— 
No, I would make no distinction between any factory 
and any workshop, but oblige every one to keep a 
register of the people employed. 

11,468. In large factories, I presume you would 
not insist upon notices ?—Yes, I should, no one would . 
object to hang up a notice. 

11,469. Would you insist upon that in all those 
small places too ?—Yes, I think so. 

11,470. (Chairman.) Take the case of some in- 
dustry in your own district, you have button-makers, 
have you not ?—No, I have only one button manu- 
facturer. They are principally nail, chain, lock and 
key smiths. 

11,471. Where the work is carried on in a forge 
attached to the house the character of the workshop - 
or factory would be plain perhaps, but take the case 
of a family which takes home buttons for carding, 
would it not be very difficult for the factory officers 
to visit that house at night, and if they found the 
children sitting by the fire carding buttons after the 
legal hours of work, to prosecute them, for surely they 
might as well be carding buttons as sitting with their 
hands before them, even if that is factory work ?— 
Certainly it would be very difficult if they are working 
in the living room, but if employed in a room specially 
devoted there would be no difficulty, I should think. 

11,472. But there must be some line drawn as to / 
the nature of a domestic industry, must there not ?— 
I do not know where the line is to be drawn. That 
is the great difficulty, and I can see no way out of the 
difficuity. 

11,473. Of course it should be as low as possible ?— 
Yes, I think so, if any line is to be drawn. It is a 
most difficult question to decide. ; 

11,474. When you said that you were relieved of 
the workshops, of course that does not include such 
workshops as millinery establishments ?—No, 

11,475. Do you think it would be too great a hard- 
ship to the trade to forbid working overtime in such 
establishments ?—I do not. : 

11,476. You think it ought to be forbidden ?—Yes, 
I think it ought to be forbidden. 


‘being employed in that way. 
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11,477. In your district is it the habit to work 
overtime if possible in the millinery and dressmaking 
business >—Not to any great extent. There are very 
few large millinery establishments in my district where 
more than five or six hands are employed. 

11,478. You have distinctly stated that you think 
that the half-day system is the right one for half- 
timers, and that the attandance morning and evening 
in alternate weeks should be insisted upon ?—Yes. 

11,479. Is there any particular point which you 
would like to bring before the Commission ?—I do not 
know of anything that I have not stated in my written 
answers. 

11,480. (Lord Balfour.) I see in your written 
answers you mention boys engaged in driving coal- 
truck horses, are there many that are so employed in 
your district ?—A great number in North Shropshire 
on the pit banks; there are not many here. 

' 11,481. Are they not looked after by the school 
boards ?>—I do not think so. 

11,482. Would they not in a place like this where 
there is a school board ?—There are no boys in Wol- 
verhampton employed in the borough in that way. 
They are generally on the pits outside the boroughs 
where the school boards have no power. 

11,483. (Chairman.) Can you give the Commission 
any idea of the number of such boys ?—TI could not. 
I think the mines inspector could give you better 
information. I think there are very many. 

11,484. You recommend that a well-defined clause 
to forbid milliners employed during the day in a work- 
room from serving behind the counter in the evening 
of the same day should be passed, do you think that 
if such a clause were passed, you could enforce it 
with anything like regularity ?—I think if there was 
such a clause it would tend to prevent women from 
I do not say that in 
every instance one could enforce a clause of that sort, 
but there being such a clause in existence would have 
a tendency to prevent employers from allowing women 
to work knowing that the punishment is always 
hanging over their heads if they evade the law. 

11,485. Perhaps if the women had a knowledge 
that there was such protection for them, they would 
more likely stick up for themselves ?—I think that 
would be very likely. 

11,486. One of your recommendations is that the 
word “ obstruction” should be more clearly defined. 
Have you met with any obstruction in the exe- 
cution of your duty ?—Yes; in afew instances, but 
one hardly knows what “obstruction” means. If 


.a@ man tells a boy to run away, I consider that that is 


an obstruction. If a workman tells one of his junior 
hands on my entering a workshop to run away, I 
consider that that ought to beconsidered an obstruction. 

11,487. How could you prove it ?—There would be 
a difficulty there. 

11,488. (O’ Conor Don.) With respect to the work 
of women on the pit bank, do they work in conjunction 
with men ?—There are generally one or two men with 
them. ‘There are a great number of women, if it is 
a large pit, and one or two men. 

11,489. Is that work usually carried on chiefly by 
women ?—-Yes. © 

11,490. It is considered women’s work, and not 


' men’s P—Yes. 


11,491. I understand you to recommend that women 


should be prohibited doing this work ?—Yes. 


- 11,492. Do you think it would then be done by men 
or by boys ?—By men, or by boys of 16 or 18 ; young 
boys could not do it. 

11,498. But in no part of the country at present is 
it done by men ?—Not to my knowledge; not in this 
part of the country. 

11,494. With respect to millinery work, which do 
you think, millinery work or the work of the nail and 
chain makers, is most detrimental to the health of 
women ?—I should think millinery work. 

11,495. Nail and chain making you would not say was 
work that affected injuriously the health of the people 
who were employed in it?—No; except where a 
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woman uses the oliver, that is, in making a very large 
class of chains and nails. 

11,496. And you think that that ought to be pro- 
hibited altogether ?—I think go. 

11,497. I believe that that is employment which 
women have been engaged in only lately —In making 
the large class of nails not very recently ; it has been 
so ever since I have been in this district. I cannot 
speak as to what was the case before then. 


11,498. With the exception of making those very 
heavy nails and chains, you would not consider the 
work of nail and chain making detrimental to the 
health of women ?—Not at all. 

11,499. You have spoken of a boy of 11 having 
been passed by a certifying surgeon as of the full 
time age. Did you report that to the inspector ?— 
I did. 

11,500. Was the certifying surgeon removed ?— 
He was not; he was written to, and the parent also. 

11,501. I suppose you always report cases of that 
sort when they come under your notice ?—When they 
are flagrant cases. 

11,502. Have you had occasion to report many 
certifying surgeons since you have been here ?— 
Several times, in the case of two surgeons. 

11,508. Was either of them removed ?—No. 

11,504. You have stated that in your opinion the 
same inspection and the same rules should apply to 
all work carried on in workshops as in factories, even 
in cases where those workshops are work places of a 
domestic nature ; would you allow the inspector to 
enter the houses and dwelling-rooms of the working 
people at every hour of the day or night that he 
chose ?>—I would allow him to go into the work- 
rooms. 

11,505, I presume that in many of those small 
places they work in dwelling rooms ?—l know of 
no such case in my district with the exception of 
milliners. 

11,506. But supposing that such cases did exist in 
other parts of England where the people work in the 
rooms which they use for domestic purposes, sleeping 
rooms, and rooms where they have their meals, would 
you allow the inspectors to enter those rooms at any 
hour they thought proper ?—I think that would be 
very hard upon the occupiers. 

11,507. If that were not allowed how could you 
enforce any law with respect to working within 
certain fixed hours in those houses ?—There would 
be very great difficulty, certainly. 

11,508. You have, I understand, about 2,000 work- 
shops under your supervision, could you give the 
Commission any idea of how many of them you have 
visited since you have been in the district ?—I should 
think that I have been to 5,000 or 6,000. You 
see there are several thousands of workshops in 
Mr. Brewer’s district which are also in mine, and I 
visited a great number of those before Mr. Brewer 
came here. 

11,509. You do not visit them now, do you ?—Yes, 
occasionally I do on my way to other works. 


11,510. Have you some brick yards in your district ?. 


—Yes, a great number. 

‘11,511. Do you find any abuses where brickmakers 
employ women and children?—Yes, a great many 
infractions of the laiw. 

11,512. And would you recommend any alteration 
in the law with respect to that trade ?—If it is the 
intention of the Legislature ultimately to drive all 
women from brickyards I would make no exception, 
but if it is not, I should reduce the age to 14 in brick- 
yards where there are flues underneath them and the 
sheds are in a good condition, particularly in the 
white brickyards where the work is carried on in 
good sheds. 

11,513. Do you think that unless that be done 
women will be driven from the trade altogether ?— 
Yes, I think so. Masters find great difficulty in 
getting girls who are able to learn the business when 
they come to work at 16, 
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‘11.514. Of what laodaen are those infractions 
of the law which you say are so very numerous in 
this trade ?>—Employing girls under 16, and also very 


; young boys occasionally who do not attend school 


regularly. 

11,515. (Mr. Brand.) The age for employing 
children full time was raised conditionally in the Act 
of 1874 was it not, that condition being that the 
children should pass some examination ?— Yes. 

11,516. Taking that into consideration do you see 
any reason why the same law should not be applied 
to iron works, if time was given to the parents to 
bring their children up to the required standard >—A 
very long time would have to be given I think. There 
is the greatest difficulty to carry on the works at all 
under the present system. 

11,517. Would three years, do you think, be utils 
cient to bring them up. to that standard >I. think 
not, 

11,518. You would prefer a longer time ?—Yes. 


11,5 19, At what time was the scarcity of boy labour. 


so extreme ?>—LEver since I have been in this’ district. 
I have been only four and a half years here. 

11,520. Was it not principally at the time the trade 
was very brisk about two years ago ?—Yes, certainly, 
the scarcity is greater when trade is brisk. 

11,521. Is there so much scarcity now as there was 
then ?—There is mery great scarcity still of boy 
labour. 

11,522. When you prosecute for any infraction of 
the law, that is, in the case of children not attending 
school or being employed without a surgical certificate, 
do you prosecute the father or the mother ?—The 
father always, or if there is no father the mother, if 
she receives the wages of the child. 

11,523. I meant in the case of both parents being 
alive, do you always proceed against the father ?—Yes, 
always against the father. 
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rhe 524. Do you propose that a certificated | school- 
master should’ send you a list of all the half-time 
children in his school ?—No, only of those who : are 
irregular. 

11,525. Would it: not be peadoabin that he should if 
send a list of the absentees to the employers .of those 
children ?—Yes, certainly, at the same time. 

11,526. You would be able to have a full list of 
those who. are. at school in your own hands ?—Yes. ° 
The masters frequently now send me a list of. the boys 
who have been irregular, and by that means ‘I. can she 
from place to place and pick the boys out. _ 

11,527. (Chairman.) Are there any women em~ 
ployed i in iron casting in your district ?—I. think I 
only know of one case. In one work - think there 
are several, but only in that one work. 

11,528.. Do you-think that that is work ipylitoly 
women ought to be allowed to do? ?-—No, I think they 
ought to be debarred: from it. 

11,529. On what grounds ?—I consider it unhealthy 
and dangerous. 

11,530. Unless they were dréssed like men ?—Yes, 
I think itis hardly women’s work, even putting that 
on one side. 

11,531. Do you mean in “point: of severity “and 
roughness ?—Yes, it is very hard work, and int 
injurious to their health, I think. 

11,532. Do you know whether it is thought a dis- 
grace in the trade to employ women in that business ? 
—There are so few instances in my district, that 1 
scarcely know. . ' 

11,553. Have you ever seen those women at thet 
work ?.¥es, 

11,584. How are’ they dressed ?—In ordinary 
women’s dress. 

11,535. (Mr. Brand.) Were they covered over the 
body, or did they work stripped? —They were covered. 
This was only light. casting. I could har a ee it a 
glaring instance. — 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. W. H. Pacxwoop, Central Secretary of the Glass Makers Friendly Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
accompanied. by Mrssrs. G. Nioxin, and J, Cartwricut, of Stourbridge, and Mussrs. T. C, Barnus 


and EK. W. Barnss, of Birmingham. 


11,536. (Chairman, to Mr. Packwood.) Do you 
attend asa deputation from the operative glass workers 
of Stourbridge and Birmingham?—Yes. 

‘ 11,537. What position do you yourself occupy in 
the trade P—A workman in a glass factory, a finisher, 
and Mr. Barnes also. 

11,538. That is the highest class of work, is it not? 
—Yes, it is the highest grade. 

11,539. In your trade you have fixed gradations, 
and the numbers in the upper ranks are limited in the 
trade, are they not ?—Not in the upper ranks. We 
work in sets. To make the glass, four work at what 
is called a chair, and the workman or finisher is con- 


sidered the workman of that chair; so that there is” 
There ' 


no kind of limitation at all to the workmen. 
are‘four gradations that they pass through until from 
the boy to the man he becomes a finisher. 

11,540. Take the next below the’ finisher, what is 
he called >—He is termed a servitor, because he sup- 
plies the finisher with work which has to be finished. 
‘The next is the footmaker; he supplies the servitor, 
the same as the servitor supplies the finisher. 

11,541. The servitors and the footmakers are 
imited in number, are they not?—The footmakers 
are. 

11,542. So that to get into the two upper ranks they 
have to pass through the rank of footmaker, which is 
limited in number by the rules of the tradé ?—By a 
mutual arrangement between the employers and the 
employed. 

11,543. What is the lowest called >—The taker in. 
He takes Work in to be atnealed after it is finished. 

11,544. I daresay you have a statement to make, 
and we are ready to hear it in any way you like best 
yourselves to put it ?—Our statement that w ehave to 

make is, that. we are satisfied with: the present work- 


ing of the Act; that is to say, with regard to our 
hours of work. You must understand that we work 
six hours on and six hours off; that is a six hours 
shift, and we ask for no further extension of those 
hours of labour, as we consider that that would be to 
legislate against us and ‘not for’us, and it would be 
against the interest of the trade. : 
11,545. What do youmean by an extension at shia 


“hours ?—Suppose we were to be brought under the 


Factory: Act hours, 10 or 12 hours daily’ work, we 


consider that. that ‘would: be to militate against our 


health and against the interests of the trade. 

11,546. It: is universal, with the exception of one 
district. in ‘your trade, I ‘believe, to work two shifts 
of six hours each in'the 24; is it not ?>—We work six 
hours on and six hours off alternately ail through the 


‘week till the week’s work’ is completed. It is uni- 


versal, and I know of no exception, except it might 
be the Neweastle district, and that is rather an inferior 
one in regard to the manufacture of glass. In the | 
other parts of the trade, especially in the Stourbridge | 
and Birmingham districts, the productions ‘are almost 
considered.as works of art, and are sold for such. 
11,547. (Mr. Brand.) Yours is day and night 
work ?—Yes, it is day and night work. T was saying 
that it would be against the interests -of the trade to 
alter the hours and system of work, for I have every 
reason to believe, by writing to the various districts 
and by communication with the employers, that ‘it 
would be against the interests of both the employers — 


. and employés, and that it would be strongly opposed by. 


both those parties, because we think that six hours is 
quite sufficient for men to have to face the fire, with 
the character of work they have at Birmingham, Stour- 
bridge,and some manufactories of Manchester anil other 
districts. You must understand that every glass has to 
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be gauged in every part, and all must be kept at a cor- 
* responding heat, else one part will fly from the other 
as it is technically called in our trade. To get this 
gauge you require a very steady hand, and a very quick 
eye, so that the proceeding must be done very rapidly, 


or else the workman‘loses his work which he has per- 


formed, and which will make a very great difference to 
his Saturday night’s earnings. If he were to be brought 
on to work, say 12 hours, his physical strength would 


falter, and the work that he would make probably in 


the last three or four hours would be unfit for sale ; it 
‘would be work which he would not be paid for, and 
which the employers, of course, could not sell. 


- 11,548. What are the hours per week on the aggre- | 


gate of each man ?—The hours vary differently with 
most men. I suppose the maximum to be about 
56 hours. - 
(Mr. Barnes.) It rons from 50 to 54 hours in Bir- 
mingham. 


or (Mr. Packwood.) And from 48 to 56 in Stourbridge, 


or perhaps rather under that. 

11,549. ( Chairman.) You enter up your week from 
the Saturday evening to the Monday evening, do you 
not ?—The custom varies in the commencement of the 


' ca _work in the different districts; some districts are in 


the habit’ of commencing work on Mondays, and in 
other districts according to the custom they commence 


on the Tuesdays ; in Stourbridge we commence regu- 
larly working throughout the whole of the district on 
me, Puesdays;. >." 

- . 11,550. The practicé is to work six hours on and 
six hours off through the week with the intervals at 
the end of one week and the beginning of the next. 


varying a little ?—No; there is no variation. We 
have Monday a holiday, and we have Saturday a 
holiday. 

~ (Mr. Barnes.) There is only a variation when an 


aecident occurs in the factory, that is, with pots 


breaking, which may occur at any time and makes us 


g _ short of work. 


11,551. I think it can readily be understood that 
longer hours in such severe work and such skilled 


_ work would be in inexpedient; has it ever been con- 


sidered in the trade whether you might not work in 


q _ three shifts so as only to work for eight hours out of 


the 24?-—I scarcely can see how such a mode of work 
could be brought about advantageously either to the 
workmen or to the employers. I vousider that work- 
ing six hours and having six hours rest is sufficient 
- to meet-all present and adequate requirements. 

11,552. Is it not extremely hard upon the boys ?— 
It is not laborious as a rule. 

11,558. You mean not laborious in the sense that 
they are not constantly employed, but only when they 
are wanted ?-They are not heavy weights that they 
handle. We have not a great deal of hard work, but 
it is the close confinement and the heat, and continued 
fixed attention that is required on the part of the blower 
and the maker to weigh the work that they execute 
during the six hours, because all the glass is made to 
weight and made to gauge, and of course the lighter 
the glass the more skilful the workman is supposed to 
‘be, and he is so. ~ ; 
~ 11,554. Do you not think that it is very severe upon 
the boys, who are the future men of the trade, that 


they should work in what must be called, in some cir- 


 eumstances, very severe work, with only intervals of 


six hours for rest ?—Would you allow me to explain 


_ the character of the work in the glass trade. As a 
tule, it has changed very materially within the last 10 


or 20 years with us. A boy gets more at ease at his 
work ; it is not very hard work for him now, whereas 
‘10 or 20 years back when rough glasses were made of 
a certain kind which required hard work from the boy, 
‘and quick work from the boy, it was very hard 
for him at that time. Now the higher quality of glass 
being made reduces the quantity that are made ina 


__ ttitn which gives the boy rest, so that he is not so 
hard worked as he used to be. 


Then again education 
has disseminated itself throughout the country; the 


men are better educated, and they do not treat the 
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boys so badly as they used to do, and a boy is not hard 
worked as the work is now. I do not think that the 
parents or the boys would complain, or would ask for 
any alteration from the six hours work 3 it is not hard 
for boys to work six hours in the glass trade. 

11,555. Without throwing any imputation upon the 
trade, is it.not the case that a great many of the boys 
that come into the trade are originally from avery low 
class, and that their habits, perhaps induced by those 
irregular hours, are not good; for instance. I have 
been’ told that some of them have hardly any homes to 
go to, and when they go home they walk and lie about 
the streets or in outbuildings of glass works during 
the intervals of labour; is there not anything like 
that in your district ?—J am very glad to say that has 
never come under my experience. 

(Mr. Barnes.) I think not in the district to which I 
belong, and I hope to make a statement directly con- 
cerning the boys. Me 

(Mr. Packwood.) I have worked in the trade for 
30 years, and I have never known such a case. The 
mortélity I believe of the men stands as low as any 
trade almost that could be named. 

11,556. It is your opinion as a working man that 
the conditions and customs of the trade are not unfa- 
vourable to the respectable bringing up of the young 
persons in the trade ?—No, it should not be. Perhaps 
respectable people might hold an objection to boys 
leaving home at 12 at midnight and returning home 
at the same hour. It does appear an unnatural hour, 
but I do not see how it could possibly be altered. The 
trade is healthy, and the earnings are equal perhaps to 
those in any other kind of industry ; and I do not see 
why parents should object to send their boys to work 
at the glass trade more than other branches of in- 
dustry. 

11,557. Are you yourself at this moment in the 
habit of working constantly in these six-hour shifts ? 
—Yes, I have worked up till this morning till I came 
to this Commission. I work every week, I have never 
had but one month’s sickness all my life. I have 
worked 30 years come next March at the trade. I 
went when I was nine years of age and I found the 
work too hard at that time, and I left off for two 
years, but I commenced again at 11, and I have 
worked ever since. I do not consider that it has 
injured my health, and I do not regard the work as 
being hard. ‘There is a great strain upon the eye and 
upon the neryous system of every glass-maker because 
there is a kind of sensitive touch belonging to every 
glass that we haridle, and that is only got by education 
It takes years 
to learn to be proficient workmen, such workmen that 
the employers can with confidence put work into their 
hands. 


11,558. What is the next point that you would wish. 


to mention ; we take it from you that you consider the 
present hours almost necessary in the trade, and that 
the trade has never considered the alteration to a 
system of working in three shifts, and you yourself 
would think it unsuitable ?—Yes, entirely unsuit- 
able. 

11,559. Will you be good enough to go on with 
your statement ?—The next statement that we had to 
make was that we thought that 12 years for a boy to 
commence work in the glass trade would be preferable 
to 14, which we believe is contemplated by the present 
Commission, because we think that if there were a test 
of education fixed upon for a boy to learn, he would be 
as well qualified, if he was not a very weak and deli- 
cate boy, to pass a certain standard at 12 years of age 
as a boy would at 14, and he would certainly be more 
useful in a glass house at 12 than at 14, if his after 
life is to be considered, because we believe it is the boy 
that makes, the man, and that the man should be con- 
sidered in after life as well as the boy that we are now 
taking an interest in. 

11,560. I should remind you that in the Act of 
1874 which applies only to textile factories there is no 
condition of examination at 14, and that it is intended 
that boys should go to work as now at 138, only on pass- 
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ing a certain examination, and if they fail to pass it, 


that they then should work as half-timers till 14, 
would you approve, whether the age be 138 or 12, that 
the boys should have to pass some moderate examina- 
tion in their school work before they are allowed to 
go for full time ?—If the test or standard of education 
could be fixed at 12 it would be more profitable for a 
boy to enter a glass work at 12, and I believe it would 
be better for the boy. 

11,561. Would you approve of some test being re- 
quired before he goes to work full time to show that 
he has made some use of his schooling >—Yes. 

11,562. That test not being fixed too high, but such 
as might fairly be expected from ordinary boys ?—Yes, 
to read an ordinary paragraph from a newspaper, to do 
the compound rules in arithmetic and to write a pretty 
free hand we think would be sufficient for a boy 12 
years of age. f 

11,563. That is precisely the standard which has 
been. fixed ?—We think that that could easily be 
obtained. 

(Mr. Cartwright.) I think that about the 3rd»Stan- 
dard according to the Act of 1870 would be sufficient. 
I think it would be possible even for a boy to rise to 
the 4th Standard before coming to the trade evén at 12 
years of age. I think we should take into considera- 
tion that the Act ‘says that they shall go to school at 
five, say in the infant school, for a couple of years, and 
rise from the infant school tothe boys’ school at seven 
years of age, and when they have had five years 
schooling we might expect them to attain the 4th 

tandard., 

11,564. Certainly you think that if school boards 
are made universal throughout the country they ought 
to have no difficulty in passing them in the third or 
even in the 4th Standard ?—Not at all. 

11,565. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Packwood.) The effect 
of your proposition would be this, that the education 
of children would cease entirely at the age of 12 ?— 
No ; I would not attempt to suggest or contemplate 
such a proceeding. 

11,566. How would his education be continued if a 
boy worked full time in a glass works according to 
the accustomed hours of the trade to work ?>—Every 
parent has a duty to perform, if the law is not suffi- 
ciently strong, to follow up the education of the boy ; 
but I think certainly that « compulsory Act should 


follow it up, and in our trade there is Monday and 


Saturday when the boy could be educated for two days 
in the week; he has the whole of Monday and the 
whole of Saturday, and I consider that the father 


should be held responsible for the further education of 


that boy. 

11,567. (Chairman.) He would want a holiday 
rather badly after such a week’s work, would he not ? 

(Mr. Cartwright.) Allow me to suggest that the 
want of a compulsory clause in the Education Act of 
1870 is one of the greatest drawbacks that we find in 
connexion with our trade. We find that the boys who 
formerly came into a glass house at nine or ten years 


of age, but who now come in at 13, are in the same. 


utterly ignorant position as when they came in earlier. 
They get nothing by remaining three or four years 
out of the trade and coming into it three or four years 
later. They are merely running about the streets, and 
there is less control over them when they come to the 
glass house considerably than there was formerly, and 
with the same amount of ignorance. 

11,568. Do you think that in your trade it would be 
acceptable if Parliament were to insist upon compulsory 
education being made general?—Yes ; whether there 
are school boards or whether there are not school 
boards, I think it would be one of the greatest pieces 
of charity to boys connected with our trade at least 
that Government could bestow upon them. 

11,569...(To Mr. Packwood.) Will you be good: 
enough to proceed with your observations ?—I think I 
have now almost completed what we have to say. ; that 
is to say, with reference to the hours of work and to the 
age when boys should enter the glass works. We have 
nothing else to say, except that in some places we 
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work in very indifferent light where such exact work 
has to be turned out that some of the.men have to do, 
and that our accommodation is not at all that it should — 
be for the men to work under, | 

11,570. Do you think that the factory officers 
should have larger powers to insist upon better accom- 
modation in workshops ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Barnes.) I think so too. 

(Mr, Packwood.) Especially to take our meals in,’ 

11,571. (Yo Mr. Brand.) In fact, the sanitary condi- 
tion of workshops is everything that is to be desired?— _ 
No; some are fairly well supplied with water, and 
their sanitary conditions are better than others ; others 
we believe are very inferior. I cannot speak from 
experience myself ‘for all the districts. 

11,572. ( Chairman.) Your feeling is in favour of 
the Government interfering to a proper extent in these 
matters ?—I believe that is the feeling generally of 
the trade. 

11,573. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you find that you have 
too large a number of boys going into your trade now? 
—No. 

11,574. What is the meaning of your restricting 
the number of those boys that arrive at the position 
of footmaker ?—The restriction for footmakers is 
agreed to by a mutual arrangement between the em- 
ployers and employed. If there are too many boys 
allowed in the works, there is not an opportunity for | 
them to learn their trade, and the boy is put to a dis- 
advantage by remaining there. There can be only 
one footmaker working at a chair, and it would be 
cruel to allow boys beyond a certain age to stay in a 
glass house, for there would not be sufficient oppor- 
tunity for them to learn their trade. 

11,575. Does not that show that your association, 
and also the employers, consider that there are too 
many boys now, and that without this artificial res- | 
iriction boys would remain in the trade P—No; the 
arrangement is something like this. We are allowed 
to take so many footmakers to so many chairs; the 
workmen get no adequate compensation when they take 
a bey to work with them, and if that boy makes in- 
ferior work, he spoils the work of the workman who 
gets no kind of compensation, and the employers get 
the whole of the benefit, hence the necessity for mak- 
ing this arrangement for the workmen to get com- 
petent men to work with them. If we could insure 
competent men to work with us, this restrictive policy 
would not stand in the way, but we are not so re- 
stricted as you might suppose us to be.’ We have at 
the present time surplus labour amounting to 20 per 
cent., showing that the present supply is more than 
the demand ; if we take in the superannuation (men 
get superannuated pretty early) we have at the rate of 
25 per cent. surplus labour in our trade at the present 
time. We have paid to our surplus labour within the 
last six months upwards of 1,000/., showing that we 
have a great surplus labour to maintain. I can show 
by my last report that.we have paid for unemployed 
labour, which is excessive for the last quarter, 
4481. 12s. 8d., and our trade consists only of 2,000 
workmen throughout Great Britain. 

11,576. You do not find that the Act with reference 
to the age at which boys can be employed at 13 really © 
interferes with you in preventing your getting enough 
boys ?—In large districts, such as Manchester and 
Birmingham, there is a great difficulty in getting boys, 
but that is not in consequence of their limitation, it is 
because there are a great variety of trades there, and 
those trades give more money for boys labour than 
the glass trade does; it is only when men have passed 
through the gradations and come to be skilled work- 
men that they get creditable wages. Boys are not 
paid the same as they are in the gun trade and the 
jewellery trade of Birmingham and in other trades, so 
that the boys go to work in those trades in preference 
to the glass trade. 

11,577. (Chairman, to Mr. Barnes.) Will you now 
make the statement that you intended to make ?—I 
was going to say to the Commission that, in Birming- 
ham, we are very short of boys, and we find very great 
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difficulty in doing a great deal of the work without the 
boys. In many little thingsa boy is very useful; he 
is not worked too hard. He not only takes glass into 
the leer, or kiln, to be annealed, but there are many 


- technicalities connected with glass, especially the high 


class glass, the artistic glass; he gets little tiny bits of 
glass to put about it, and a boy is very useful for that 
work. When that is done we have to turn the pattern 
back to the manufacturer and get something else, and 
when we have no boys it is very inconvenient indeed. 
I suppose in Birmingham, as has been stated by my 
friend, on account of there being so many various 
trades, the boys pursue, perhaps, a more honourable 
trade even than what the glass trade is. I donot know 
how that is, but formerly boys used to be very glad to 
come into the glass trade, because they hada great deal 
of play at the end of the week, and they liked it ; but 
now, since the Factory Act has been in vogue, we 
cannot get boys. 

11,578. Without speculating foo far upon that we 
have found hardly anything so much complained of as 
the scarcity of boys in many trades, and we can only 
wonder at it, and suppose that. there” must be some 


general cause for it?—That is the cause, I think. I 


think myself that if boys were allowed to come to the 
glass trade at 12 years of age there would be less ditfi- 
culty. It takes many years tolearnthe trade. Before 
they can be brought through all the grades they are 
really men, and if they do not begin early they never 
Iéarn it, and never get any higher than the second 
grade, which is that of footmaking. I should say that 
some never get any higher than a servitor; they 
never become finished workmen. 

11,579. Is there any other point which you wish to 
speak to ?—I think it is very important that our hours 
should not be extended, especially in the district where 
I come from. I know most of the large districts of 
the trade, and the men say that it would interfere with 
their eyesight, and they would have to leave off work 
10 years earlier than they do now, by working the 10 
hours’ system, instead of six. I have a sample in my 
pocket which I will show the Commission, and if a 
man is to work at that delicate glass for 12 hours he 
could not do it (producing a glass, and handing it to 
the Chairman). Those glasses all have to be gauged 
and measured. He has to produce in the double 
journey, if the hours were extended, 160 of those 
glasses, and every one that is not good he would not 
be paid for. 

(Mr. Cartwright.) I wish to suggest that it depends 
in a very great measure indeed upon the age of boys 
entering the trade as to the scarcity of boy labour. If 
boys were allowed to enter the trade at 12 years of 
age, that is, supposing they attain the standard of 
education which you lay down, and which I myself 
would certainly say they should attain before they 
were allowed to enter the trade at all, why should they 
not be allowed to commence work then, supposing that 
their physical condition was sufficient to support them 
in their labour? If that was done we believe that 
there would be less scarcity of boy labour, because a 
boy coming into a glass house at 13 years of age is at 
the least 17 years old before there is any possibility 
of his becoming a footmaker. 

11,580. That is true, but what would the boot- 


* makers, brass-founders, and every other kind of trade 


say, if you were entitled to have boys full time a year 
before them ?—Thera may be a difficulty there, but it 
certainly would enable them to become more proficient. 
I would not have them gain that profession in that 
trade by any sacrifice of their education, or by a sacri- 
fice of their physical power, but supposing both to be 
equal to the examination which you would test them 
by, we, as a class of men, really cannot see why they 
should not enter at that age, believing that they would 
become more proficient. We find at the present time 
that there is not the same amount of proficiency in the 
younger class of our labour as there was years ago, 
that is, considering the advancement which has been 
made in the trade. Boys entering two or three years 
later naturally are thrown back at least one or two 
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years, and if they are very successful they are nearly 
30 years of age before they become finishers. 

11,581. That is because in your trade you do not 
take half-timers, and therefore your boys do not 
go through the same education as they do in other 
trades where they are working half time ?—That is so. 
It has been suggested, I think, that Monday or Friday, 
whichever it might be, should be taken advantage of 
for the after education of a boy after he has entered 
his trade. I know that that has been so with intelli- 
Sa men connected with the glass trade at the present 

ime. 

11,582. Do you mean that attendance at a night school 
ought to be enforced after they begin their work ?— 
There is the whole of Monday and the whole of Friday, 
whichever it might be, when they might be receiving 
instruction. In some districts they commence on 
Monday, and in others they commence on Tuesday. 
In our case they have the Monday, and in the other 
they have the Friday for educational purposes. 

11,583. I think I may say for the Commission that 
you need not argue against interference with your 
hours in'the.sense of compelling boys to work longer 
hours at one time, because I do not think we should 
contemplate suggesting any such violence to be done 
to the habits of a trade. 

(Mr. E. W. Barnes.) 'There is cne important point 
which I should like to place before the Commission 
which was raised by my freind Mr. Packwood about 
boys becoming footmakers. I might say that we 
cannot get boys in the district where I come from to 
become footmakers, for the simple reason that they 
often come for three or four weeks, and we have the 
trouble of putting them through to try to get them on 
with our work, and then they leave. We have nota 
boy in the place where I come from at the present 
time that has been taking in to be advanced to be a 
footmaker. 

11,584. (Mr. Brand.) That is owing, is it not, to 
the great demand for labour in your district ?—I do 
not know that that would account for it. I cannot 
understand how it is. I consider that the Factory 
Act has interfered a great deal, because boys used to 
come and work at our trade at 10, 11, and 12 years 
of age; now, of course, when the inspector as he 
comes round if there is a boy in the factory that is 
not exactly up to that age he has to leave. 

11,585. (O’Conor Don.) You do not consider that 
your own restrictions preventing a number of boys 
being promoted has any effect in keeping boys out of 
the trade ?—I do not. 

11,586. If you have a very small number of boys 
seeking the position of footmaker, why have this rule 
limiting the number that can be promoted ?—That is 
a rule which has been agreed on by the Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, and by the men’s trades union. 

11,587. Apparently in your district it is quite an 
unnecessary restriction ?>—It is quite unnecessary since 
the Factory Act has been in vogue. So far as the 
apprentice law is regarded between master and man 
the factory law has gained the object with the masters 
and the men likewise. | 

11,588. And gone beyond the object ?—Yes; even 
gone beyond the object. 

11,589. (Mr. Brand.) It has been suggested to the 
Commission in evidence that it is not the Factory Act 
which has made boy labour scarce in trades but the 
exceedingly good trade of 1871, 1872, 1873, and 1874; 
we have had it in evidence that in one of the iron- 
works at West Bromwich, where there was not a single 
half-timer employed in 1869, after the great Newcastle 
strike and the nine hours movement, their employment 
had increased in 1873 to 194 half-timers ; would not 
that in some way account for the scarcity of boy labour 
in your district We have no half-timers at all in 
our place. 

(Mr. Packwood.) That would probably account 
for it; theyfare drafted off into other good trades. 

11,590. (Chairman.) That instance being only one 
ofthe general effects of the state of ‘trade in the 
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country ?—There is no doubt that boys have been 
drafted off to where they are better paid. : 
11,591. Have you anything further to mention ?>—I 
do not see that I have anything further than we have 
mentioned. We want good light and sanitary improve- 
ment and accommodation for meals. 

(Mr. Cartwright.) So far as the 12 hours system is 
concerned, I worked. at that system myself in the 
United States for a,length of time; but I found that it 
was very unsuitable indeed for the fine class of 
work. 

11,592. (Lo Mr. Packwood.) You think, do youfnot, 
that improved conditions of work, lighter places) of 
work, and greater comforts have a moral effect upon 
the people ?—Yes. 

. (Mr. E. W. Barnes.) I was going to make a remark 
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concerning boys, as. representing the whole of the 
glass trade of the kingdom. I really do not see the 
great difficulty with regard to them, Those boys in 
former years we could get a plentiful supply of, for the 
simple reason, that at the age of nine years they re- 
ceived the same wage when they first entered the 
place as they do now at 13. A boy now works four 
years and only receives the same remuneration, and 
no advance whatever till he reaches footmaking, and 
in that time some of our boys grow to young men 
and the consequence is, that they leave our trade and 
go to others, because there is no advance in their 
wage, and I believe that is the simple reason for the 
scarcity of boys, and it goes to show that at 13 or 
14 years of age a boy coming in to our work is detri- 
mental tothe glass trade at the present time. é 


_ The deputation withdrew. 


Cuarites NANKIVELL, Esq., M.B., examined. 


11,598. (Chairman.) You are the house physician 
of the Wolverhampton hospital ?>—Yes. 

11,594, We have asked you to come here to inform 
the Commission officially on a matter which has been 
referred to in former examiuations, upon which we 
thought you would be well informed, and that is, with 
regard to the alleged unhealthiness of the process of 
euamelling on iron. It has been stated that there are 
poisonous substances used in that process so that 
special disease is induced by it, can you say what you 
have observed about that ?—The cases which I have 
seen have not gone to any very great length. The 
special forms of paralysis and colic have not been at 
all marked, they have not advanced very far, they 
have only shown slight signs of poisoning. 

11,595. That is the ordinary effect of lead poisoning 
is it not Pp—Yes. 

11,596. But there have been such cases, have there 
not ?—I believe so, but they have not come under my 
notice at the hospital, from enamelling, not extreme 
cases, certainly. 

11,597. Have you any means of tracing such cases 
to the process of enamelling the iron ?—The system is 
undoubtedly impregnated with lead, there is no doubt 
about that in that industry. I know of no other way 
in which the poison could enter the system. 

11,598. There is no means of preventing that effect 
where the skin comes in contact with the mixture of 
lead in dipping, except by careful cleanliness after- 
wards?—I know of none, and I should doubt if it 
would be quite efficacious either. - 

11,599. It may be mitigated by cleanliness and 
taking certain medicine, and a certain diet, may it not? 
—I should be very sceptical as to any medicine actually 
preventing it altogether. It might mitigate it, but I 
do not think it would prevent it. If the skin is con- 
tinually in contact with lead it cannot fail to enter the 
system, so far as my experience goes. 

11,600. Should you say that such a process as that 
was one in which no special advantages should be 
given in the way of working children at a younger 
age, and that it must be called an unhealthy process ? 
—Decidedly. 

11,601. Has it come under your observation that 
boys employed at night in iron. works and glass works 


have deteriorated in health and physical condition as- 
compared with others ?—No; I have not made a ~ 
special study of that. I could not call to mind: a ease 
in which I have watched it over a sufficient length of 
time to say that an actual deterioration had occurred. 

11,602. Have you nothing which you would think 
right to state to the Commission on any point con- 
nected with their inquiry ?—No; I do not know that 
I have. ; 

11,603. Of course the process which they were 
referring to in enamelling iron is to a great extent a 
patent and secret process ; and you probably have no 
special acquaintance with it?—-No; I have not. I 
have never seen the process ; I only know the result 
in the patients who come to the hospital. 


11,604, Bnt you have no doubt that the patients. 
whom you have referred to, were employed in that 
trade >—No; there is no doubt.of that. 

11,605. (Mr. Brand.) They showed, did they, all 
the symptoms of lead poisoning ?—One sign is. suffi- 
cient of itself in the blue line round the gums. Those 
whom I have seen and who have been engaged in 
those works, and who have presented themselves as 
patients have had that blue line, but there have been 
other symptoms also. 

11,606. Do you know in the case of patients that 
come to you how long they have been at, work on the 
average (taking the average of patients) before they 
showed those signs ?—I think between two and-three 
months ; that is my impression of the time. yi 

11,607. (O°? Conor Don.) Have you had many o: 
those. cases >My attention was drawn to it in the 
beginning of the year, and I have seen about half a 
dozen, I think all girls. 

11,608. (Mr. Brand.) Does it have a ‘permanent 
ill effect upon them ?—I think, taken at an early stage 
it would not. 

11,609. (Chairman.) Have you ever known a per- 
son die of a disease which you knew to have been 
generated by this employment ?—-No, never. 

11,610. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose you would say 
that it is quite possible, that if a person afflicted with 
this disease did not come to you in good time it might 
have a fatal effect ?—Yes, I have no doubt of that. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wittiam H. Jonss, Esq., examined. 


11,611. (Chairman.) What is your trade ?’—We 
carry on the business of japanners and tin plate 
workers. 

11,612. You were the late mayor of Wolverhampton, 
were you not ?—Yes, I was mayor last year. The 
special matter which I would call the attention of 
the Commission to is the hours of labour. Before the 
Factory Act case into operation eight yearsago there 


was a uniform period of working in our trade, namely, 


from 8 till 7, allowing one hour for dinner. When the 
Factory Act came into operation, the hours were 
altered to 6 to 6 in summer, and 7 to7 in winter. The 


habits of our people having been formed for many 
years, indeed from early childhood, they could not fall 
into the alteration from 6 to 6; it was quite out of 
their way, We found great difficulty in getting the 
people the first quarter, the breakfast hour being gene- 
rally from half-past 8 to 9; they often missed the first 
quarter, because -their habits were against it. .That 
habit has been somewhat broken up, but still we find 
the same difficulty more or less, and it operates more 
particularly with the women. In our trade where a 
number of women are employed the women find ‘it very 
inconvenient to be at the works at 6 in the morning. 
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They have their little domestic duties to perform, that 
make it almost impossible to come before 9 o’clock, or 


8 o'clock. ‘The old system from 8 in the morning to 7 


in the evening was very convenient to the workpeople 
and very convenient to the employer. Jn fact, it was 
found to be the time that suited the people in all our 
trades. Now that the Factory Act has come into ope- 
ration, it has made a difficulty with us, and I shall 
show ‘you how the difficulty operates. We found it 
impossible to begin at 6, so we have altered our time 
to half-past 6, and we work to half-past 8, giving half 
an hour for breakfast. They can hardly get their 
breakfast in half an hour. If they leave the factory 
and go home they have not time to get their breakfast 
and return by 9 o’clock. If they have their break- 
fasts in the factory they may do it, but it is inconve~ 
Many of them would like to go home for such 
a purpose, and we find that instead of being half an 
hour it generally occupies an hour or three quarters of 
an hour. So that it is a loss to the workpeople in that 
particular. We find that leaving off at 6 is a thing 
which they do not seem to care about; they prefer 
working till 7. Work people, as a rule, would prefer 
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the old hours from 8 till 7, having one hour at dinner. 
I think it isa matter which is generally felt in this 
town to be a grievance, and we sho :id be glad to call 
your attention to it. 

11,613. This is a matter of which we have heard 
a great deal, especially in this district, and in the 
Birmingham hardware district, would not such a 
suggestion as this which has been made to us meet 
your circumstances, that, asin the Act of 1874, you 
should be free to work from 6 to 6, or from 7 to 7 
all the year round, with this addition that in any 
business in which the hours worked did not exceed 
565 a week it should be lawiul to you to work twa 
turns of work in the day ?—Yes, that would meet our 
case. 

11,614. That would enuble you to work from @ 
to 1, and from 2 to 7 ?——-That would suit us very well. 
That is just the position that we should like to be 
placed in, and that i; the point that I wish to bring 
before the Commission. 

11,615. (O’Conor Don.) You would not require 
to work after 7?—No, not at all, those are the hours 
that we should like to work. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuomas Wynne, HsqQ., examined. 


11,616. (Chairman.) You are the Government in- 
spector of mines in North Staffordshire, Cheshire, 
and Shropshire >—Yes. 

11,617. We have asked you to be so good as to 

eome to us, although we have nothing to do with 
mines, to give us a little information about the women 
who work on the pit banks; they have been decided 
to be under factory inspectors, have they not ?—No, 
they have not. 

11,618. You consider that they are under you ?— 
Yes, so far as the education of the young girls is con- 
eerned, and as regards the rules laid down for their 
guidance in work, and as regards their hours of work. 

11,619. What are the hours of work allowed to 
them under the Mines Act ?—The time is laid down 
as being so many hours each day except Saturday, 
and on Saturday they give up work at 2 o’clock. The 
daily hours of labour on, the other days are 10 hours, 
and on the Saturday it is 84 hours. 

11,620. Will you tell us whether the work that 
they are employed in is heavy work ?—No, it is not. 

11,621. Of what does it consist?—It consists of 


attending to the running of the waggons on and off the - 


pit, having a man with them. In all cases, the Act re- 
quires a man to have the charge of the top of the pit, 
but the women help the man to run the pit waggons 
on and off the pit, and then they very often hook the 
horse or pony on ; sometimes they run it along with 
the man to the bank. 

- 11,622. Do they ever run baskets and skids with a 
strap and a chain ?—No. 

11,623. Do they do the levelling work and removing 
the rubbish at the top ?—Yes; the general work that 
they perform is picking the ironstone out of the fire- 
clay. Rien 
ti 11624. Do you think that, as carried on now, it is 
objectionable work for women ?—Not at all. 

11,625. Is it the common woman’s industry of the 
Shropshire coal district ?—Yes, it is, and of the Wigan 
district also. The appearance of the women is rather 
rough ; but you tiever see’a slatternly woman on the 
bank. ‘These were photographs taken some years 
ago of pit bank women just as they were at work 
(delivering in the same). I have some taken of them 
when they were at play with their best dresses on, 
but T have mislaid them. 

* 11,626. It seems to be very favourable to muscular 
development ?—Yes. 

11,627. Their work does not deteriorate the race ? 
—No, they are somewhat rough in their appearance, 
but still they make as good wives as factory girls. 

11,628. You do not think that it is more unsatis- 
factory work for women than field work ?—No, I do 
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‘orderly and untidy ?—No, it does not. 


not, nor is it nearly so laborious as a good deal of 
field work. 

11,629. Is there anything in it that is unfavourable 
to morality ?—No. 

11,630. It isin the open air in the view of every- 
one ?—Yes, it is rather favourable to morality as 
regards their work and their hours of labour. 

11,631. Does it lead to their houses being dis- 
With regard 
to the pit cabins, those cabins whete they retire to 
when it is raining or anything interferes with the 
work at the top of the pit; it all depends upon the 
charter master. whether the cabin is kept in very 
decent order or not. Some places are kept as clean 
as many cottagers’ homes are kept. Some are slovenly 
because the charter master will put the horse gear in 
it and chains and those sort of things; but where the 
charter master is careful, the women are very clean 
and careful with their cabin. 

11,632. Your experience is very long, is it not ?— 
Yes, for about 40 years, and 25 as inspector. 

11,633. You would deprecate any interference with 
the labour of those women ?—I should indeed, and I 
will give you a reason that is a very strong one with 
me, and that is, that there is one of the mines in 
Shropshire that would not be worked if it was not for 
the women. It is a fact that. it would make 7s. a ton 
difference on some of the ironstone, owing to the 
difference between female labour and men’s labour. 
For instance, you take out 6 or 7 feet of fire-clay, and 
pick out about 7 inches or 8 inches of stone out of it, 
and a great portion of that is brought to the surface, 
and it would not pay but for women’s labour. 

11,634. I should like to ask. you, with reference 
to the hours of school attendance that are required 
of boys in mines. We know that they are not less 
than 20 a fortnight ?—Yes, that is so. 

11,635. We heard a good deal jof it in connexion 
with districts where mines and other works are mixed 
up, and it has been stated, as an aggravation of the 
difficulties of the schoolmasters, that the half-time 
boys in mines attend at such irregular hours, that it 
adds to the difficulty of the schoolmaster ?—No doubt 
it does. 

11,636. I suppose that boys in mines could not 
come under the half-day system. ‘They could not. go 
down a pit and come up in time to attend school in 
the afternoon ?—No. 

11,637. Could they attend school in the morning 
and go to the pit in the afternoon ?—No ; because yeu 
could not get that class of boys to go for the half day, 
and the men cannot carry on their work without the 
boys. 
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11,638. Do you see any reason why half-time boys 
in mines should not attend school and work strictly 
on ,alternate days?—I think that it should be left 
to the boys’. parents and to the owners of the mine. 
I believe that some of those boys can go the number 
of hours, but not longer than a certain number. 

11,639. But you see, it evidently leads to the 
greatest confusion and inconvenience in the schools 
that boys are coming in, perhaps Monday and Tues- 
day, and perhaps Friday, and so forth, breaking into 
the classes at odd times ; they would almost need sepa- 
rate classes. Do not you think that it would be 
1easonable, and that it would meet the difficulty of the 
sckools, if the half-time in mines was made according 
to the alternative plan in the Factory Act, that they 
should only work and go to school on alternate 
days ?—If you mean that they should have a day in 
the mine and a day at school, I think it would be very 
much better if that could be done; but it is a great 
question whether it would not drive all the boys out of 
the mines. 

11,640. At present they are obliged to go to school 
on certain days >—Yes. ‘ 

11,641. How do they generally do that ?— They 
generally go to work half-time and then go to school 
on the same day ; they often do that, but that has led 
to driving the big boys out of the mines ; for instance, 
this last year I had not one I think under 12. They. 
are all turned out of the mine. 

11,642. It has been stated to the Commission to be 
practically impossible in many mines that boys should © 
go to work and to school on the same day ?—I do not 
think they could. I do not think that the school- 
masters would have them. 

11,643. Do you not think that it would be a conve- 
nient arrangement if they were required to go to work 
and to school on alternate days ?—I think it would if 
they worked alternate days. 

11,644. (Mr. Brand.) Would not a whole day of 
work in a mine be certainly too much for asmall boy ? 
—No. The men take care of that for them. The 
men only work eight hours a day, and therefore it is 
not too much for a boy. The Mines Act allows 54 
hours a week for a boy, and a man only works 48. 
Therefore the rules of the pit are more stringent than 
the law itself 

11,645. But the law only allows six and a half hours 
for a boy in factories ; is the labour in a mine less heavy 
and less laborious than in a factory ?—But then we 
have not any so young. 

11,646. You have them at 12, have you not ?—Yes, 
but they are very few indeed. It is surprising how 
they have been driven out. I have only about 360 
between 12 and 13 under ground in the whole of my 
district in the three counties. 

11,647. (Chairman.) It is the object of this Com- 
mission to suggest the equalising if possible of the’ 
hours of labour of women and children in all trades, 
and many cases of inconvenience have come up where 
on account of the boys being allowed to work earlier 
at one trade than another they are diverted to that 
trade ?—Yes, it is a great wrong done to some trades 
that they should be allowed to work at one trade at a 
given age, and at another trade they are not allowed 
to work till later. i 

11,648. I believe that in mines they are allowed to 
work full time at 12, and in no kind of labour under 
the Factory Acts are they allowed to work whole time 
before 13 ?—No, we thought it better (it was a strong 
point when the Mines Acts was passed) that they should 
not be allowed to work until they were 13. 

11,649. That was your object ?— Yes, but the 


‘parties gave up entirely working boys between 10 and 


12, «nd they have to ask permission from the Secretary 
of State to employ boys at all between 10 and 12. 

11,650. They are allowed to work between 10 and 
12 in thin seams are they not by special permission ? 
—Yes. 

11,651. But allowing full time at 12 constitutes an 
inequality as compared with the hours of factory labour? 
—Yes. 
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11,652. Do you think that it would inflict a great 
hardship on mine owners if the age was made uniform 
with the Factory Act?—I think it would be a great 
wrong done to them to raise the age; and I think 
that we should not get so many colliers. If a boy 
does not begin pretty early in life he will not go down 
at all. 

11,653. Do you think that the conditions of under- 
ground employment are, in other respects, so un- 
favourable as to give the factories a corresponding: 
advantage?—Yes, I think so. 

11,654. But the wages are higher underground, are 
they not ?—Yes, they are, and they deserve it. ‘There 
is the time employed in going to their work, and there 
is the fact of their going into the pit. The mothers 
often make an objection to their boys going because it 
is certainly a mure dangerous occupation. 

11,655. It is only the first. going down into the pit 
that they dislike ?—That is all; but a great many 
mothers object to their children going into the pit on 
account of the danger, and if they do not begin pretty 
young they will not go at all. 

11,656. (O’Conor Don.) I understand you to say 
that there are very few boys between the ages of 12 ~ 
and 13 in mines ‘—Very few indeed. They will not 
be troubled with boys to give them the high wages 
that they now demand; they would rather give a 
man or a boy of 16 the higher wages, because he can 
do so much more work. 

11,657. Would not it follow from that that if an 
alteration in the law were made, assimilating the age 
to the factory age, it would not cause much incon- 
venience, secing that it affects such a very small 
number of boys ?—Yes; but they are employed in the 
thin seams; inthe thick seams they do not care about 
having them at all under 16. 

11,658, Would you approve of having an educa- 
tional test before boys were employed at the age of 
12 ?—No ; because I think that boys learn more after 
12 than they do before. 

11,659. You would not approve of having a pre- 
liminary educational test which they should pass 
before employment ?—No, I think not. 

11,660. (Lord Balfour.) Is it within your know- 
ledge that, from the fact of boys being allowed to. be 
employed full time at a younger age in mines than in 
other employments, they leave other employments to 
go to the mines for the sake of being so employed ?— 
It is not exactly as you put it; but the parents will 
take their boys to work with them if they are allowed 
to take them, but since the restrictions have been put 
on them up to 12 they get them some other work, to 
do; they put them willingly to some other work, field 
work, or something of that kind. 

11, 661. Still boys can be employed at a younger 
age full time, namely, at 12, underground in mines 
than they can elsewhere ?>—Yes, but not under 12. 

11,662. That is a year younger than in other. em- 
ployments, is it. not /—Yes; it was an option given 
by! Mr. Bruce to meet the objections of the coal 
owners that they should make it 12 to 13. instead. of 
13 to 16 if they would not keep up the age from 10 
to 12. Iam very much opposed. to a difference in 
the ages of boys for employment because I have 
known it work so hardly upon some trades; for in- 
stance, the fire-clay they put under the. inspector’s 
charge, and I find great complaints where they put 
fancy brickmaking under the Brickmakers’ Act, 

11,6683. You would not be in favour of raising the 
age from 12 to 13 for underground employment of 
boys ?>—No, not now. | 

11,664. (O’Conor Don.) As to the women em- 

ployed on the pit banks have they to raise very heavy 
weights ?—No. ‘The greatest weight that they have, 
or rather the hardest work that they have to do is to 
carry the small iron baskets of ironstone from where 
they pick it to the heap. 
_ 11,665. It is not generally very heavy ?—No, it is 
a good weight. I should say from 50 to 60 lbs.; but 
they can put in the basket as much as they like ; there 
is no compulsion, ; : 
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11,666. Are they paid by the day ?—Yes, they are 
all paid by the day. 

11,667. (Mr. Brand.) I just notice an observation 
that you dropped casually as to the brickmakers trade, 
that a hardship is entailed upon the fancy brick and 
tile makers by their being put under the Brickmakers 
Act ?—That is generally complained of. 

11,668. Have you any personal experience of that? 
—No, only from having known the trade for many 


years. 
11,669. What is your opinion as to that ?—My 
‘opinion is that the fancy brickmakers cannot carry 
on at the same rate as they have done, and at the 
same price, if they are not allowed to use the same 
labour as potters are. I think that they should be 
put on the same terms as the potters, 
11,670. What distinction would you make yourself 
in that class of trade between the fancy brick and 
other brickmakers ?—-The one is under the Brick- 
makers Act and the other under the Factories Act. 
11,671. Where would you draw the line, because 
there are some bricks that are very like common 
bricks, for instance, there are the common blue bricks ? 
_—They are made the same as some of the fancy 
bricks. 
' 11,672. (Chairman.) It has been stated to us in 
evidence that blue brick works are almost identical 
with an opposite factory where fire-clay bricks are 
made ?—Yes, so the common ones are. They are all 
_ called common blue bricks, but where they make fancy 
_ tiles like Mr. Timmis and Mr. Peake, they can never 
get labour to do it. 
- 11,673. You know that Mr. Peake is at present 
working as an ornamental tile maker ?—Yes. 
11,674. Consequently he has superior advantages to 
 fire-clay brickmakers?—Yes, but until he got that 
alteration made I know that he was suffering in his 
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_‘J1,682., (Chairman, to Mr. Burton.) Ave you master 
tile makers from Iron Bridge ?—Yes. 
| 11,683. Have you any statement to make to the 
| Commission ?—We have. 
| 11,684. Under which Act are you working ?— 
_ Under the Workshops Acts, both of them. 
i (Mr. Bathurst.) Weare working under the Factory 
_ Acts Extension Act, of 1864, inasmuch as we make 
 encaustic tiles as well as ordinary bricks.and tiles. 
11,685. Encaustic tiles not being ornamental tiles Pp— 
| They are ornamental ; what I wish to propose is, that 
| the boys’ full time should commence at the age of 12 
| instead of 13, because we have such very great 
| difficulty in getting boys, and we think that the work 
| is not at all injurious to them. 
11,686. (Mr. Brand.) If you propose that for 
yourselves, would you propose it also for other trades 
in which the work is not injurious ?—Yes I would, 
ae what I say now, I do not wish to refer at all to 
_ encaustic tile making, or to the tesselated tile making, 
| but I am speaking in particular about ordinary tile 
ne works. 
11,687. Do you think that the scarcity of boys’ 
labour would be any the less if the sume rule applied 
to other industries, would you not be in exactly the 
same position as you are now?—I do not think we 
| should, because we should have boys the full time, 
| and one boy would do the work of two. 
| 11,688. (Chairman.) What is the next point that 
1 would wish to bring before us >—The next point 
1 is that boys should be allowed to sit up with the kilns 
|| at the age of 16 instead of 18. Our burners consider 
_ that if a boy does not commence to learn burning till 
| ite is 18, there is no chance of his becoming a good 
burner. The next point that I would bring before 
you is about girls, that they should be allowed to work 
| in brickworks at the age of 14 instead of 16. 
‘11,689. (Mr. Brand.) I thought you said that you 
| were not under the Act of 1871, but that you came 
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p 11,675. Is it not the case that Mr. Peake and others 
like him are only making ornamental tiles in a small 
part of their establishment, that is to say, they make a 
few tiles by some mixture of manganese and marl, [ 
believe ; but except in that respect there is no differ- 
ence in the conditions of their work from those of or- 
dinary tile makers ?—Only that their quality is such 
that they are not much more than half the weight. 

11,676. Though they carried half the weight, if they’ 
carried 10, one on the top of the other, it would be the 
same thing, would it not >—Yes, but I do not think 
that there is any fear of that as the risk is too great. 

11,677. You have referred to this matter which has 
been lately before us, so I will ask you why you think 
that tile makers ought to be taken out of the category 
of brickmakers and put in that of.potters ?—Because a 
great portion of it is work.quite equal to potting. 

11,678. But then in those very superior tile makers: 
works they make common red bricks also, do they not ? 
—Very few, I think. Mr. Peake does not. Mr. Timmis 
does not make any; he makes nothing but fancy 
bricks. 

11,679. It would have the effect, would it not, of 
causing great unfairness in the trade where a tile 
maker made red bricks and sold them, if because he 
was a fancy tile maker he was treated as a potter, and 
consequently could make his bricks cheaper and sell 
them at a greater profit, while his neighbour who made 
bricks and no tiles could not?—Then there should be 
a clear division, There are not a great many in 
England that are fancy brickmakers. 

11,680. There is Mr. Peake who makes in a part of 
his works red bricks and sells them with the same ad- 
vantage as he makes those fancy tiles ?—He ought to 
draw a distinction. 

11,681. Tf he is to have an advantage he should 
give up the'red bricks ?—Yes, he ought to keep to 
the one trade. ; 


The witness withdrew. 


Baruurst (of Broseley) examined. 


under the Act of 1864 ?—Yes, that is the Factory 
Acts Extension Act. 

11,690. The restriction as to the age of 16 is in the 
Act of 1871, which merely applies to bricks ; are you 
under the Act of 1871, or are you under the Act of 
1864?—We have worked practically under the Act of 
1864. It is in a very small portion of the works that 
we make those encaustic tiles; the larger proportion 
of the work is common bricks and tiles. 

11,691. (Chairman.) Then your points are that 
you wish to employ whole timers at 12, male young 
persons to be allowed to work at night at 16 instead 
of 18, and females to be employed at 14 instead of 
16 2>—Yes. 

11,692. (To Mr. Burton.) What is the case that 
you wish tu bring before us >—It is the same as Mr. 
Bathurst’s. 

11,693. At present you are under the Workshops 
Act ?-—Yes. 

11,694. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Bathurst.) Do you 
employ boys before the age of 10 in your works ?— 
We do not, nor girls under 16. | 

11,695. (Chairman.) In the Shrewsbury district to 
what extent do you adopt machinery in the brick- 
fields ?—We have not adopted any. 

11,696. Do you require to grind the clay ?—We 
have an engine to grind the clay. 

11,697. Does it deliver the clay upon the table ?— 
It does not. 

11,698. Do you carry the clay or wheel the clay ? 
—We wheel the clay entirely. 

(Mr. Burton.) We take it away with carriages on 
small tram rails. 

11,699. In yourdistrict is the clay ever carried by 
children now ?—Only to the brick moulders. I think 
the tile moulders may be about in the proportion of 8 
to 1 to the brick moulders. 
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11,700. Then the clay is carried to the brick 
moulders ?—Yes, it is either carried or wheeled. They 
have big lads now who generally wheel it. 

11,701. Still in some cases it is carried ?—In some 
cases it is. 

11,702. And do you poaaics tad pty ectionable work 
for childven ’—-For. young children it is, but the brick 
moulders have lads about 16 and. girls over that age, 
very few of them have young children. 

11,708. Do you think it would be difficult to adapt 
machinery to deliver the clay upon the moulding 
table ?—If you could keep the moulding table fixed 
in one place it might be done, but the moulding table 
where they are working outside on the floor is moved 
perhaps half a dozen times in the course of the day. 

11,704. Do you make bricks by machinery in) your 
district ?—We do not. 

11,705. Is that because you do not care to do it, or 
because the men object to it?—No, there are not 


: ; The witnesses withdrew. 


C. F. Crarx, Hsq., examined. 


11,710. (Chairman.) Are you an employer in the 
hollow ware trade ?— Yes. 

11,711. What would you like to state to the Com- 
mission ?—I should not like the age of full timers to 
be altered from 13 to 14, 


11,712. You know it. is only proposed, according. 


to the Act of 1874, that to be employed at 13 a child 
should pass an examination, and in default of that he 
should go on half-time till 14; should you think that 
with a fair notice of two or three years it would be 
unfair to ask that at 13 they should pass a moderate 
examination ?—I should like to see an examination ; 
but I think you would tax the manufacturers in this 
neighbourhood fearfully if you increased the age to 14, 
we have no end of difficulty in getting them now. 

11,713. Perhaps the improved schools have hardly 
had sufficient play yet to ensure a sufficient ‘amount of 
education, but with the improved system do not you 
think that at 13 any ordinary child ought to be able 
to pass a moderate examination in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ?>—Yes, but I think that the difficulty 
is this, if you keep them at school till they are 14 they 
will never come to any dirty work in a foundry. 

11,714. In your work do not you employ any half- 
timers ?—We doa few, but there is a deal of difficulty 
in employing: them, because a boy engaged in the 
morning ought to be responsible for the work in the 
afternoon. 

11,715. In that case the alternate day system would 
suit you better for half-timers than the half day 
system ?—Yes, certainly. We have tried that plan 
with a few; they are engaged from 7 up tol and leave, 
and then go to school and come at 5 o’clock and finish 
their six and a half hours. _The man who has 
engaged our hands under those circumstances would 
not have any half-timers till he did this, and he 
finds it answer admirably. 

141,716. It is not lawful under the Act of 1874 2— 
It may not be, but it is under the Act of 1864 aceord- 
ing to printed abridgment. 

11,717. If there was any assimilation of the Acts, of 
course you would not employ half-timers in the after- 
noon and the morning of the same day ?—The Act 
says you can where you do not work aboye 10 hours 
aday. That is the way we read)it at any rate. 

11,718. Where you do not work above 10 Fog 
a day under the Factory Act you could employ chil- 
dren not exceeding 10 hours on three days of, the 
‘week ?—Yes, but on the half day ; at any rate I read it 
as such. We do not want to go against the law, and 


that is the reason why I mention it. I-want to be put 


right for the whole thing. . 

Y ;719: To go’ back to the point with which you 
started, it would be very injurious to you if you were 
not allowed to employ children whole time till 14; 
supposing that the Education Act is enforced do you 
think it unreasonable that they should be obliged to 
pass a moderate examination before going to full time 
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many bricks made in our see they are noe 
tiles. 

11,706. (Lord Balfour.) Are the tiles. that are_ 
made in your district made of one kind-of clay, or is 
there an admixture of a second kind of clay >—There 
is a mixture with us. We generally mix the i 
and the red clay. | 

11,707. Was it upon that account’ that yours were 
decided to be ornamental tiles ?—I do not know why 
it was. We make a fancy tile that is round at the | 
or bevelled at the end. I think that that is why aa 
are called fancy tiles. There are two classes, lo 
ridged tiles and plain flooring tiles. aD 9 

11,708: The manufacture of common bricks and of 
those tiles is carried on by the same occupier on’ the 
same premises ?-—Yes. 

11,709. Do you: see any line: that could be avon 
between the makers of common bricks and tiles and of 


those called ornamental tiles >—No, I do not. bt 


Re 

d 
at 13 ?—No, I do not think it unreasonable, I think 4 
would be quite right. 

11,720. That is all that is laid down by the pe 
of 1874, that they are to count as 14 when they 
are 13, provided they can pass the 4th Standard? 
—The only thing is that the workmen have a great 
objection to half-timers, and if you bring them to full) 
time a year older than you do at present they would 
be 50 times more difficult to teach, because it is like a 
person learning the piano, if they learn it late they~ 
never make much of it, they must learn it oy) to 
play. properly. 

11,721. May we not hope that the half-time system! 
may become better understood and taken advantage of 
by working the children alternate days or in’ some 
way of that sort >—Not so long as it. is clogged with 
the school certificate, and being obliged to keep those | 
books. The men will not do it, they will not take 
the responsibility of the books, 
away with that the half-time system would work very — 
well indeed. 


11,722. What else have you to say?—I want to — 


suggest that boys may be employed at night in sight 
hour turns. 
11,723. In what process ?—In the enamelling. 


If you could only do” 


ll (724, What is the necessity for that? — The — 


necessity is this, that we are burning coal just as they — 
are in glass-making, and we are burning coal exactly 
as they are in puddling furnaces. I do not see why — 


we should. be obliged to succumb to the law if iron~ 4 


masters do not succumb at the same time, 


11,725. Is your process one that must go on without . 
interruption ?—Yes, with the exception of Sundays 


our furnaces or rather our mufiles last in full blow — 
sometimes for two or three months. 
to let them out the shrinking in cooling would desteom 
the muffles. 

11,726. Without asking for any secrets of the trod 
are your boys engaged in that particular branch of 
work in which it is said they become ill through the 
effects of lead poisoning ?—We have no lead m the | 
place ; at least, we have no lead used in the enamel. 


11,727. Lord Balfour has heard that your firm uel: 


a process into which lead does not enter, but’ that 
others engaged in the same trade use lead ?—I simply. 
refer to the specifications of their patents, and I say 
nothing more. They specify in their patents for lead © 
that is all I know, and that lead is used, but I do a | 
use lead. 

11,728. Would it be possible to give a privile 
the kind you mention to the trade with the ee 
that lead. is not used?—I certainly think so; we do 
not use lead. The boys would only have eight ‘hours, 
because they would come on in three turns during the 
24 hours, so that those that come at 10 would leave at 
6 o’clock. 

11,729. Have you died shifts of the men a | 
Yes. 


If they were 


} 


MINUTES OF RVIDENCE. ' 


11,730. Is there any other point that: you. wish to . 


“mention ?—Yes; there is one point which has not to 
do with the Factory Act, but I should really like to 
mention it, and it is this: ; supposing a workman 

getting 35s. a week employs his own son, he cannot’ 
deduct the wages of his own son from his wage when 
he sends in his statement to the income tax, “whereas 

if he i is employing anybody else’s son he can. I con- 
sider that that is very detrimental to the trade, because 
ay tempting a man not to teach his own.son his trade. 
i nothing to do with the Factory Act, but it has 
leal t to do with the acting of the factories. I know 
men ‘who would not get their sons to work with 
em, , because they say, ‘We shall have to pay 

‘ Sreorde tax ; but so long as we engage our neigh- 

 hour’s son we do not have to pay income tax.” 

f8 31. (Lord Balfour.) When did that, point first 

a ?— With me it arose six or seven years ago. 

1,732. Can you state the exact time ?—No; 3; it was 

al out ‘Six years ago the income-tax man asked a 

joulder to state his wage, and he stated it, and he 

he could not deduct for his son, but if he sent his 

4 away to live not under his own roof he could do 

‘That is a strange law, tempting them to turn 
ir own s sons out. 

1,733. (Chairman.) Do you employ many women 
your business >—Yes. 

»734. It is only boys that you want to work at 
ight ?—We should like the women to work a little 
later 5 ; we should be very grateful for it. I do not see 
why the women should not come an hour later, and 
slay. an hour later. 

11,785. What hours would be convenient ?—I think 

om 7 to 7. 

11,736. They would then, perhaps, come at 8 ?— 

3 ey come about 7; they like it. The women only 

ave nine and a half hours, under any circumstances. 

11,737. You would like to have the liberty that is 

granted to textile factories, to work between 6 and 6, 

or? and 7, as you pleased ?—I should like to be able to 

vide the workpeople, for a certain number to come , 
from 6 to 6, and others to come from 7 to,.7. I should” 


; 
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close. my. works at 6, but if there was some work 
to be finished I should like to do it without breaking 
the law. 

11,738. You could not well have some women 
coming between 6 and 6, and some between 7 and 7, 
could you ?—Yes, we could. As it is, we do. The 
generality of our workpeople come at 7; but the 
casters come at 6, and then they all go at 6. t do 
not think it would make much difference. 

11,739. Have you any women that come as late’ as 
8?—No. On the matter of Good Friday’ I should 
like to make an observation. Weé find it very incon- 
venient. It makes four days’ holiday straight off. 

11,740. You would rather be allowed to give'a 
holiday on Whit Monday instead of Good Friday, and 
that that should count as a legal holiday ?—Yes; T° 
think it would be far better. It has been suggested 
to me that half-timers might come half the week, and 
go to school ‘half the week ; that I do’ not see much 
in that myself. 

11,741. When your people come at 7, do they go 
home for breakfast ?>—Yes, for half an hour. 

11,742. Should you prefer that they should work 
in only two turns. Would that suit you as ol ?—] 
do not know that it would,—it might. 

11,743. (O’ Conor Don. Pye ts there ssanretitil un- 
healthy or deleterious in the enamelling process as 
carried on by you?—Not that I am aware of at all. 

11,744. The people employed in it are generally 
healthy ?—Yes, very healthy indeed. We have men 
that have been in it for 25 and 30 years. Con- 
sidering their age, they look quite as well as when 
they first came; they do not age quicker than the 
men in any other part of the work. 

11,745. (Mr. Brand.) Did I understand you to say 
that you employ half-timers from a certain hour in the 
morning up to dinner time,j and then again in the 
afternoon ?—Yes, we have been trying that plan, 
which encourages them to come fresh from school and 
make up their time. It is not generally known in this 
district that they could be worked on the half-time 
system on alternate days. 


The witness withdrew. 


b: . Mr. JAmes WEBBE examined. 


1, 1.746. ( Chester.) What is your trade ?—I am 
the boiler -makers’ representative in the district of 
South Staffordshire. 

11,747. Do you represent a large body of people? 
—Ye es. 

11,748. Will you state to the Commission any par- 
ticular point to which you wish to call their attention ? 
=I wish to submit to their kind consideration the 
‘subject of weekly pays instead of fortnightly, as in 
the Black Country in particular, but I wish to call 
our special attention to this, the masters pay part of 
the weekly wages one week, and then they settle up 
fortnightly ; ; and we want to substitute in place of 
that’ weekly pays in their entirety. I can refer you 
to places where the masters pay men who get 30s. 
er week, 1/. per week for one month, and then settle 

h them, and in some firms they do that for five 
weeks and ‘then’ settle. Those that get’ 24s. a week 
Teceive 1/. for the same time, and those who receive 
22s. a week get 18s. per week for the same time. 
“11,749. Then at the end of a fortnight are they 
dup in full?—They are paid in full at the end of 
ifortnight, and it is just as easy for them to do that 
a week’s end as it is at the fortnight, because 

ere are so few in number working as poilér-makers. 
hat i is the practice in the Black Country i in the boiler- 
ing trade, and in the boiler-making trade only. 
i men think it a hardship, and I contend that it 
is a great deal to do with the truck system, because 
‘a man only receiving 18s. a week has a family and 
ants to keep himself respectable, ofttimes if he is out 
4 employment he certainly has to go in debt and so on. 
~ 11,750. Of course it is a point very likely of hard- 
“ship "to the trade, but this Commission must keep 
itself within its limits, and you know that we have 


. 


nothing to do with the. labour of men particularly, 
and in order that this evidence should belong to us 
you must show that.it affects in some way the labour 
of boys, young persons, or women; does this apply to 
the wages of boys ?—Yes, in proportion. The only 
thing in regard to that is that we want to substitute 
weekly pays in their entirety, instead of fortnightly or 
monthly or every five weeks. 

11,751. Do not you think that that is a matter in 
which Parliament cannot interfere ; there are laws 
against’ truck, but Parliament has never said that 
workmen must be paid weekly or fortnightly ; that is 
a matter which has been left for the workmen to 
arrange with their employers ?—I am aware of that, 
but I presented myself in the interest of the men to- 
day, thinking you would take it into your kind con- 
sideration, and perhaps make it become law or submit 
it to the law framers to make it law, and bring under 
the Factory Act the enforcement of weekly pays in- 
stead of fortnightly pays when it applies to day’s 
wages. 

11,752. (Mr. Brand.) Do you belong to any asso- 
ciation of ‘boiler-makers ?>—Yes. 

11,753. Have you not’ forced that point upon the 
attention of the masters yourselves, and endeavoured 
to get them to do it as you wish ?—We have, and they 
do not seem disposed to alter the system, otherwise if 
they had done so I should have refrained from coming 
here in the interest of the men, because I'am not 
doing it to breed any ill-feeling between us and the 
employers. My idea has been to breed the best 
feeling towards each other, and it would not put them 
to the slightest inconvenience, because there are only 
a few men employed in those shops, and yet there are 
a great number of those small shops. 


“a . The witness withdrew. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Wiit1am Epwarps, Esq., examined. 


11,754. (Chairman.) You are the Mayor of Wolver- 
hampton ?—Yes; I am a member of the firm of 
Edwards and Son. sey 

11,755. In what trade are you engaged >—We are 
edge-tool makers. as 

11,756. Have you any special matter which you 
wish to mention to the Commission ?—I have, and it 
is with regard to the employment of boys. I may 
say that since the passing of the Factory Act I have 
made it a rile not to employ boys in my factory under 
13 years of age. I thought that the Education Act 
would be better carried out by boys not being em- 
ployed under 13, but I find that it has had the effect 
of making juvenile labour very scarce, and the result 
has been this, that it has doubled the value of it at 
least, for boys which I used to employ at 4s. and 5s. 
a week, and could get plenty of them 12 or 14 years 
back, I have now to pay 10s., and can get them with 
great difficulty. It also has the effect, I think, of 
putting up the value of our goods, which opens the 
door for foreign competition both in the iron trade 
and in the tool trade. We find now that the Germans 
can come into this country and sell tools for very 


~ much less money than we can manufacture them our- 


selves for. In the iron trade it is pretty palpable that 
it bears very heavily upon that branch. ; 

11,757. You know that there are severer restric- 
tions upon the labour of children in Germany than 
there are here ?—Still they get child labour somehow 
or other, for it is a well known fact that at the pre- 
sent time they can come and buy metal here, pig iron 
from our Cleveland district and from Scotland, and 
take it to Belgium, and manufacture it into wrought- 
iron, and bring it to London, and sell it for less money 
than we can sell it ourselves. 

11,758. In Belgium, I believe, there are no re- 
strictions ?—No, there are not. I am now speaking of 
the iron trade; it has had that effect in my trade, and 
it has doubled the value of juvenile labour, and in 
addition to that it makes boys very idle. 

11,759. You think that the Factory Act has in- 
creased the price of juvenile labour by rendering it 
more scarce ?—Exactly. 

11,760. So that, up to the age of 13, you can only 
get half the number of boys, or they can only be em- 
ployed half-time ?—Yes, that is so. 

11,761. Do you argue that that sacrifice is one 
which ought not to be made; do you not think that 
the advantage of having been educated is so great 
that we ought to submit to that inconvenience ?—I do 
not, though that is against my argument, because I 
do argue that it will of great advantage to this country 
to get children educated, and I do not think we shall 
suffer so much in years to come as we do just now. 
The Education Act being brought upon us all at once, 
it takes away the juvenile labour all at once, but we 
shall not feel it so much after a while as we do now. 

11,762. (Mr. Brand.) Do not you think that the 
wonderful briskness of trade for the last few years has 
been the cause more than the Factory Act of the in- 
creased scarcity of labour ?—I have not given that my 
consideration, but I should think it had not had that 
effect, because, if you look at the last two or three 


years, the iron trade ,which is the staple trade of this . 


part of the country, has been in a very depressed con- 
dition. 

11,768. We have had evidence, which I might 
mention to you, that in one large ironworks at 
West Bromwich, where they had not a single half- 
timer in 1869, on account of the Newcastle strike 
and the increased value of man’s labour, they sub- 
stituted boy’s labour, and they had 190 half-timers in 
1873; would not that account rather for the scarcity 
of boy labour in other trades?—I do not think it 
would in this part of the country ; it may in Newcastle. 

11,764. In 1872, 1878, and 1874, was not there 
great briskness in the iron trade ?—Yes, especially in 
1878, all over the country, but*now it is in a very de- 
plorable condition, inasmuch as there is not work for 


them to do. In the ironworks that I am interested in 
I know that they cannot get juvenile labour at all, and 
the men have to do boys’ labour. 

11,765. (Chairman.) What would you suggest as 
a remedy for this state of things ?—I somuch approve 
of the Education Act, which I haye endeavoured to 
carry out to the utmost, so far as boys under 13 go, 
that I do not like to recommend that boys be permitted 
to goto work under that age, especially in my own 
business ; but I think in the ironworks and some other 
local industries in this part, they suffer very much 
indeed from the Act pressing upon them more than it 
does upon me in my business, because juvenile labour 
is more essential’ in those businesses than it is in 
mine. Pay ; 

11,766. Then you would deprecate raising the age — 
in any case >—Yes, certainly I would. We have some 
branches in the iron trade in the hollow ware line, not 
such as Mr. Clerk has been speaking of, the cast-iron 
line, but wrought-iron, where the labour isin advance 
something like double what it was in 1868 and 1869. 
Ido not mean to say that that is entirely through 
juvenile labour, but it is owing to that combined with 
the advances which have been taking place one time 
after another in men’s wages. ; 

11,767. (Mr. Brand.) The tendency is rather the 
other way now, is it not?—-No, I do not think it is. 

11,768. I thought trade was very slack ?—I meant — 
double the amount in value, not double the amount in 
business. ' 

11,769. But the tendency is to reduction now, is it 
not, rather than to increase in wages ?—No. , In the 
business that I am speaking of, it is only about three 
weeks since that another advance of 10 per cent. was. 
asked for and obtained. I saw a gentleman in the 
room who had_ given it a few weeks ago in the wrought- _ 
iron hollow ware line. The Education Act has worked 
very beneficially for the rising generation. I have 
approved of it very much, inasmuch as I know that 


‘my own medical man, who attends my works weekly, — 


has improved the health of the juveniles very much 
from his strict examination. For instance, if they 
were not physically able to perform their work he 
would not allow them to work till they were able to 
do it ; and in other respects, I think he has improved 
very much the juvenile labour. In cases of disease, 
he has prevented its spreading, I know that. Conta- 
gious disease in one or two instances has been pro- 
bably stopped through his interference. . 

11,770. (Chairman.) I think the general result of 
your evidence is, that although the restriction upon 
juvenile labour presses hardly upon you in common 
with all others in this locality, nevertheless you see so_ 
much advantage in it that you would be sorry to see 
it disturbed; but at the same time you would not wish 
to see it carried any further ?—Exactly, that would 
meet my views. I rather think that it will be the 
means for some time of raising the price of our articles, 
and put us out of the market. I do not think we 
shall fill that position which we have hitherto filled of 
beating the whole world in price particularly, beeause 
the prices must certainly go up if we are to pay 
much more for our labour. 

11,771. Of course it would not do to build too much 
upon the past, but I daresay you will remember thai 
there were very gloomy anticipations of the result of 
factory legislation with regard to textiles; they said 
that the sun would set, and so forth, but somehow or 
other they have held their own ?—-Yes. When the 
Factory Act was first put into operation, I was deter- 
mined to carry it out.so far as my own manufacture 
went, and both myself, my clerks, and my men were 
determined at first not to employ any boy under 13, 
and according to the clause in the Act of Parliament, 
there was not a boy employed even up to 16 without 
having his name entered in a bcok and undergoing a 
medical examination, which every boy does that works 
in my factory, and I have cause to be satisfied with 
the carrying out of that provision. 


‘The witness withdrew. 
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JOHN Braviey, Esq., JUNIOR, examined. 


11,772. (Chairman.) Are you secretary of the 
Droitwich Salt Company, Limited >—Yes. 

11,773. Can you tell the Commission whether you 
speak the sentiments of the company and also of the 
workpeople ?—I do. 

11,774. What do you wish to state to. the Commis- 
sion ?——-The only point which we wish to bring before 
the notice of the Commission is simply this, that prior 
to the passing of the Factory Act we were in the habit 
of employing a certain number of young persons and 
women to assist in what we call driving the salt out of 
pans, and those young persons and women were in the 
habit of coming at 5 o’clock in the morning. Now 
under the Factory Act we are prohibited from allow- 
ing them to commence work till 6 in the morning. 
That operates prejudicially to the workman and also 
to the manufacturer; to the workman because his 
produce at the end of the week is some 10 per cent. 
less of salt than it otherwise would be, and it is preju- 
dicial to the manufacturer as there is a larger con- 
sumption of coal to a ton of salt, and there is also some 
deterioration in quality arising from the longer time that 
the salt is in the pan, which has the effect of causing it 


_ to erystallise to a certain extent ; also the workwomen 


complain of it because before they could get back from 
their morning’s work to their homes at 7 o’clock, and 
now they are obliged to work up till 8 o’clock, thereby 
giving them less time to look after their children and 
their breakfast. I may point out that it is a chemical 
process, and if we could have the Factory Act so far 
amended as to allow work to commence at 5 in the 
morning it would not increase the hours of labour at 
all. The hours of our work are from 6 to 8, and from 
10 to 1, and from 2 to 6. 

11,775. Is 6 o’clock the rule ?— Yes, that is so. 

11,776. Making a total of eight hours ?—Yes. 

11,777. That is because you are confined by the 
Factory Act to the hours from 6 to 6; how much 
extra time would be required to complete the process ? 
—We formerly had what we call four draws in the 


day, now we are obliged to have three draws only in 


the day. The very long interval from 6 p.m. to 
6 a.m. while the salt is lying in the pan, to a certain 
extent the pan is idle, and if it could not be taken out 
although it is only an hour sooner it would make a 
great difference both to the workman and to the cost 
of manufacture. 

11,778. It has been stated to the Commission that 
formerly the women at Droitwich worked very long 
hours indeed, beginning at 5 in the morning and 
working very long hours in the course of the day in .a 
semi-nude state, and working in steam to such an 
extent that it amounted to cruelty; it has been said 
that the people hardly saw their beds except on Satur- 
day night, that they were in the habit of lying down 
in the salt works from day to day, and that with the 
exception of meal times they hardly went home at 
all till Saturday night, and when there they lay 
upon their beds from Saturday night till they came 
out again on Monday morning, and as a necessary 
consequence there was.an utter destruction of domestic 
comfort, and of the superintendence of their families. 
Would you agree with that description ?—-I daresay 


that to a certain extent in byegone times that was - 


true, but it has not been the case for many years. I 
may say that the present.working of the Factory Act 
has a tendency ‘now with the men, owing to their 
being able to make less salt with their three draws 


than they would with their four draws, to necessitate 


their working much longer hours, and it is much 
harder work for them. 

11,779. They have to do the drawing at the last 
point ?—Yes, they have to assist in the first draw in 
the morning which before they did not do. Of course 
they realise so much less per week in consequence’ of 
this loss of salt, and therefore their hours of work are 
much harder than they were. But you will under- 
stand that ours is intermittent work, they are not 
there constantly. If they come at 5 the women leave 
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again at.7. It does not increase their hours of work 
in the slightest, because they leave off work at 6. 

11,780. You would prefer if there was extra time 
allowed that it should be allowed early in the morning 
instead of late at night ?—Yes, early in the morning 
certainly, it is because the pan is comparatively lying 
idle owing to the long interval of time from 6 at night 
to 6 in the morning, whereas in the daytime they. do 
get three draws out. 

11,781. You would say that the exigencies of the 
trade require that the work should be spread over 
longer hours, but you would be willing on, that con- 
dition that the total number of hours worked should 
not exceed nine a day ?—It could not possibly exceed 
what I have given, namely eight hours a day. 

11,782. You consider that it would suit the trade if 
it was provided that, on condition of their working 
during 13 hours, the total hours worked on the pre- 
mises should not exceed nine ?—Quite so. 

11,783. That is the whole of your case, is it not ?— 

That is the only point that I have to bring before your 
notice. I should also have liked perhaps to have gone 
a little into some minor matters. I know that a state- 
ment has gone forth that women who are employed in 
the Droitwich salt works work in almost a naked con- 
dition. That is far from being the case. 'The women 
simply remove their gowns when they come to work, 
they retain their chemise which is made high up in the 
back, and they retain their petticoats (I do not mean 
to say that in summer they would have as many petti- 
coats on as they would in winter), and then they have 
their shoes and their stockings on. So that parties 
who have seen those reports, strangers to us, who have 
come into the works since such reports were circulated, 
have been astonished to find that there was no foun- 
dation at all for anything of the kind. Also as a 
consequence of that, it has been stated that the 
morality of the salt-makers has been very bad and 
gross indeed. There is nothing like coming to facts 
about it. I took the trouble to get a return from 
the union of the legitimate and illegitimate births, 
and I found that as far as the salt people went 
there was scarcely a single case connected with them. 
There were out of the 18 cases that appeared in 
the four parishes of the Droitwich union four cases 
in which the girls were more or less connected with 
salt-making, but not in one instance had the fathers 
of the children had anything to do with the salt works. 
I found against that in the very same year there were 
in the same four parishes four girls who came from 
service in the family way. I could not trace them all, 
but there was one of them that worked on a farm, 
and another was a washerwoman. I could not trace 
who the other women were, so that there is no 
foundation at all for that statement which has been 
made publicly in that respect. There is not a single 
case at the present time in Droitwich of any one girl 
in that condition, and I know that it is so, contrary to 
what is the result as a rule amongst girls in factories 
that I think it is only due to them to state as much. 
_ 11,784. (Lord Balfour.) Do you consider that 
yours would be a fair sample of the salt works in the 
neighbourhood ?—I may say that our works at Droit- 
wich are four miles from another, called the Stoke 
Works, of which Mr. Corbett is now the proprietor. 
Our works are the oldest works perhaps iu the king- 
dom, and they are smaller than the Stoke works, hence 
we conduct them perhaps rather different to what he 
does. 

11,785. (O’ Conor Don.) Has not Mr. Corbett given 
up employing women ?—He has; but I may say since 
you have asked me that question, I consider that on 
the whole there is far more damage and occasion for 
the Factory Act to interfere there, because he is 
obliged, instead of those women that he formerly had, 
to employ young boys from 13 and upwards, so that 
the consequence is, that you see those little diminu- 
tive boys running about with the squares of salt, and 
no doubt it has a very deleterious effect upon them, 
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11,786. Do you think that the change that he has 
made has had a bad.eflect upon the inhabitants of the 
district ?—I think it will on the ones that \are em- 
ployed,’ because after all in the squares of salt there is 


_ a eertain amount of wet, but perhaps he has mitigated 


that to a certain extent where it is possible, and being 
new works he has greater advantages than old works. 
He has put on a line of railway to mitigate’ it. . 

11,787. Would commencing at 5 o’clock give you 
another draw in the day?—No; it would not have 
the effect of giving us another draw, but it would 
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equalise the draws, ‘The women would not have quite 
so much to do at the second draw as they now have 
to do at the first. It would equalise their work a 
little more. . I told my foreman that I would bring 
one of my workmen up, and he will simply corroborate 
what I say, that it is the wish not only of the work- 
men but of the workwomen, and it would be more 
convenient to them if they could commence work 
earlier, if you care to hear what I have said’ corrobo- 
rated, for I am quite sure that I simply represent their 
feelings, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jos Frercuer, Mr. Wituiam Jonus, Mr. Witrtam Davis, Mr. Crom Guest, Mr. Wiii1am Miter, 
and Mr. JOsEPH JEAVONS, examined. 


11,788. (Chairman, to Mr. Fletcher.) Have you a 
statement to make to the Commission on behalf of the 
puddlers of the Bilston district ?—Yes, I think that 
the Act bears very hardly upon us ironworkers as ‘it 
stands at present, and I think that any further restric- 
tion would make it a great deal worse. 

11,789. The grievance of the trade is the scarcity 
of juvenile labour, is it not ?—Yes ; we are very. short 
of boys at the present time. They are allowed to 
commence work in factories about two years sooner 
than in ironworks, and after they have commenced 
work in factories they do not come into the ironworks. 
We are thereby deprived of juvenile labour in the iron- 
works and it is a serious injury to the trade at large. 

11,790. The full time age is the same’as in fac- 
tories, but I understand that it does not suit your 
business to take half-timers >—No, it does not. 


11,791. The law is the same; in fact, you may take . 


them two years younger than the textile factories: at 
this minute ?—But half-timers are of ‘no good to us, 
We: cannot do with them at all, because we have to 
work nights every other week, and then they cannot 
work nights at that age. ny Wests 

11,792. We understand that ; but, as regards whole 
time, ‘there is no inequality, what you say is that 
when they have taken to working half-time in other 
factories, they do not come to you ?—No, they do not. 

11,973. And: you say that that presses hardly 
enough upon you just now, and that. any further’ re- 
strictions would be very oppressive >—Yes, we think 
they would. : 

11,794. Do you mean to state that you wish the 
legal age to be reduced ?—Yes, I think it ought to be 
reduced. I do not think that the restriction ought to 
be upon boys of 12 years of age. I believe that the 
boys would be better a great deal commencing work 
twelve months sooner than at the present time. “They 
are almost young men now before they commence 
working, and we seem to have no influence over them. 
I have watched the working of the Act since it has 


‘been in operation. I have been an employer of labour 


now in the ironworks to some extent for about 20 
years, and I find that the boys are not so well as a 
rule as they were years ago. My impression is that 
they are not'so strong constitutionally. As a rule, 
taking them all through, I do not think they are pro- 
perly fed. I believe they are deprived of the food which 
they used to have to eat. I do not believe that they 
are properly fed: They do not seem constitutionally 
so strong. Boys of 14 years of age cannot go and do 
the work that they used to do at 10. 

11,795. (O’ Conor Don.) Do’ you think that they 
are worse fed now than they were formerly ?—Yes, 
I do not believe they are fed now so well as they used 
to be. 

11,796. In consequence of their not being em- 
ployed ?—In consequence of their not being employed, 
because to a working man with several in family, his 
wages are not sufficient to keep his family. . 

11,797. (Mr. Brand.) Ten years ago, what was the 
amount of wage that a boy would earn between 9 
and 13 ?—They would earn about Is. a day, from 1s. 
to 1s. 6d. a day. 

11,798. (Lord Balfour.) That is a higher wage 
than they would have earned in North Staffordshire 


the same number of years ago, is it not?—I do not 
know what they earn. I never was in North Staf- 
fordshire. I have never been in any part but in the 
Bilston district. I know that I used to pay boys 10 
years ago ‘from 1s. to 1s. 6d..a day. Of course they 
have a higher wage now, but then they have to work 
harder for it. berg’ nen 

11,799. ( Chairman.) Is there any other point that 
any of you gentlemen would like to state?—There is 
the Good Friday which is kept as a holiday, and which 
is very injurious to us in ironworks. 

11,800. You all like to keep Whit Monday, do you 


-not ?—Yes. : 


11,801. Then it would meet your case if you were 
free to take the legal holiday on Whit Monday instead 
of Good Friday >—Yes. Ithink it would bea great 
deal better for us. 5 

(Mr, Jones.) I think it'isa great drawback to us 
in ironworks that we do not get hold of the boys early 
enough. I should like the boys to be well developed, 
and be sufficiently old before they come into the work, 
but when they do not come into the work sufficiently 
early and get more schooling, they do not take to the 
work like they would when they are younger ; they 
do not like work so well. And another thing they do 
not like to work nights. They like to work in the 
day and get' a nice easy job; they do not care about 
getting a laborious' job after they get this schooling 
into their heads. 

(Mr. Guest.) Ido not think that, as a rule, boys 
are better educated than.they were. | 

(Mr. Jones.) They like to be moving about the town 
of a night after they have done their work (which is 
avery bad habit for boys to get into) and to go to 
concert halls after they cease work. ‘They get into 
one another’s company, and tell one another what they 
do and what money they get, and that makes it very 
difficult for us to get boys to work, especially at 
nights. During the last two years trade has been 
rather dull, and the consequence of that, together with 
the operation of the Factory Acts, is that it has been 
very difficult to get boys at all to work. We have 
had to give them higher money as an inducement to 
work. 

“11,802. It seems as if boys would take any work 
rather than go to ironworks, where they work at 
night ?—Yes, they will sooner take any work where 
they work in the day, and so have their nights to 
themselves. ; 

(Mr. Fletcher.) A few years ago they were very 
fond of going into the ironworks, but it has ‘altered 
since this Act has come into force. \ 

(Mr. Guest.) There would not be any difficulty in 
getting them if they were allowed to commence work 
at 12 years of age. I can get scores of children to 
come between’ 11 and 12 years of age, but when I 
want one of 13 I cannot get one. 

11,803. (Mr. Brand.) Why do you think that 
there would be such a difference between the ages of 
12 and 18. Can you give a reason for that ?—I- think 
when they are 13 years of age they get big lads, and 
the consequenee is they do not get money enough to 
induce them to come into the works at 13 years of age. 

(Mr. Jones.) It is a great object to lay hold'of a 
boy early, as you then stand a chance of keeping that 
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boy in your! service four’ or five years’; but when I 
have boys on my hands between 13 and 14, 'that:is not 
the, case. Hit a 
(Mr. Guest.) When they are 13 years of age before 
coming into the works, they have not got’ time to 
learn their business before: they are at the age ‘of 
maturity. The consequence is that men in ironworks 
are hardly able to learn:their trade’ at all just now. 
11,804. (Chairman.), You. are, .of ‘course, aware 
that Parliament, for a number of years, has laid down 
the rule that 18 should be the age for whole time 
work ; that seems to be almost a-settled thing, and 
although it presses hardly upon you inyour trade, 
undoubtedly it’ has been recognised: as being good for 
the community generally... It seems'as if it were a very 
hard lot fora child.11 years old to work, all night at 
laborious work. ‘ i 2 
(Mr, Fletcher.) Tt isnot laborious work that boys com- 
mence atin ironworks. It is not any more than stand- 
ing and opening and shutting a door the greatest, part 
of it, and taking a besom and sweeping up bits of iron, 
not. many pounds weight ; it is not heavy work. Then 
there is another privilege, when they are at work 
perhaps they do not work: more than two or three 
hours out of the seven or eight. Then their work, it 
is not from Monday morning“ till Saturday, the same 
as it is in a factory ; their work is not on the average 
more than four days a week, as a rule; they have half 
their time or nearly so for recreation ; ironworkers do 
not get work more than four days a week, as arule. 
11,805. Do not; you think that looking at what is 
possible, and being aware of what the legislation has 
been about factories, if the Commission were to report 
in favour of boys working in iron mills all night at an 
earlier age than 13, there would be a complaint of very 
great inequality with regard to other trades; do not 
you think that you would have to bring down the age 
for every trade in the kingdom ?—It is the half-timers 
in other trades that give us a disadvantage; that is 
where it is; unless there is some alteration made of 


course we labour under a great disadvantage. We 
cannot do with half-timers, because we should have to 
stop them in the middle of the night ; we cannot do 
with that. Besides, being allowed to work half-time 
in factories, they commence working in them, and they 
partially learn their business, and they do not care 
about coming into the ironworks after; that is where 
we are labouring under a great disadvantage. 

11,806. Has the half-time system never been tried 
at allin your trade ?—I tried one or two, but I could 
not do anything with them. 

11,807. (Mr. Brand.) Why should not “you | try 
half-timers.on the double-shift system, because we 
have had evidence from one gentleman in a large iron- 
works that they are doing very well with double shifts 
of children ?—I do not know. As I say it is but 
about four daysa week, and if we take half-timers on 
the double ‘shift we have only got them there two 
days a week, and if’we keep two shifts, the parents 
will not keep their boys for it. 

(Mr. Jeavons.)’We cannot allow them to work at 
night as half-timers; we‘could not expect a boy to go 
home in the middle of the night, and for others to 
take his place. : ~ ey, 

(Mr. Fletcher.) ‘I ‘consider’ that ‘that is one’ of the 
greatest disadvantages that we labour under at the 
present time. 

11,808. (Chairman.) All the Commission can say 
is, that we have had more or less the very same case 


‘put before us by many others in the same trade, and 


we will give’ it our best consideration, but I tell you 
frankly, as: have told others, the difficulty we see in 
recommending the lowering of the age in your trade, 
when it has been ‘settled for all'the others at the same 
age. I recognise quite well the point of difference 
which. you have ‘stated, that it does not suit you to 
employ half-timers, and that it puts you under a dis< 
advantage, and we will certainly give the matter our 
best consideration ?—We are all much obliged to the 
Commission. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. OLIveR SILVESTER WALSH examined. 


11,809. (Chairman.) Are you a tin-plate worker? 
—I am a tin and iron-plate maker.. 


11,810. What do you wish to represent to the, 


Commission ?—My statement is rather short, but: I 
suffer. a great deal from the Factory Act with regard 
to the half-timers and the women. I had some half- 
dozen half-timers. JI. did not put any more on, ‘as I 


thought I would try how those would work, and now’ 


I have only one. Unless they could work con- 
tinuously either the three last or the three first days. of 
the week, the men would not be troubled with them. 

11,811, (Mr. Brand.) You can work now on three 
alternate days if you like ?—We want three con- 
tinuous days. They only work half aday at present. 
As I said I have only one now. JI had to discharge 
the others. 

11,812. (Chairman.) You complain generally of the 
operation of the Factory Act in. restricting the labour 
of women and children ?—Yes. 

11,813. I am afraid it is such a settled thing now 
that we cannot help it '?—There are some parts of it 
that work rather hard for the ‘operatives themselves as’ 
well as for the employers. For. instance, in the gal- 
vanizing department occasionally the pots are set, and 
then they have to go home perhaps for 4 couple of 
hours and they cannot get that time up again, and if 
that occurs two or three days in the week they are 
great sufferers as well as myself. 

11,814. (Mr. Brand.) Are they dependent upon the 
work of the half-timers?—No. Iam alluding to the 
women more especially. We do not want them: to 
work overtime, only that they should have the privi- 
lege in case they lose an hour the first thing in the 
morning if the metal is not quite ready, of making it 
up on the same day for half an hour, or an hour or so. 

11,815. ( Chairman.) In the case'of any accidental 
delay occurring in any process, in order to:recover the 
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time so lost you think that they ought to have the 
privilege of working half an hour or an hour more ? 
—Then the man ‘sends them home generally for a 
quarter of a day. Ido not employ the hands. The 
man who employs the whole of the hands in that de- 
partment sends them home for a quarter ofa day. 

11,816. (Mr. Brand.) You want to recover lost 
time in the case of accidental. delays ?—Yes, in. the 
case of accidental delays the same day, not continuous, 
not overtime, but only to make up the time that they 
lose on the same day. 

- 11,817. How often does it happen to you in the 
course of a year that you would want to make up lost 
time ?—Perhaps once in a fortnight. 

11,818. If it was limited to 30 days in -which you 
might work, would that meet your case?—30 days 
would certainly do, I should think. 1t happens so in 
all our manufactures of the same kind. 

11,819. (Chairman.) The same matter has been re- 
presented to the Commission before ‘by others in your 
trade, and ‘we will give it our best’ consideration and 
see whether it’can be met.’ is there any other point 
that you wish to mention?—Yes, in the Japan stoves. 
They are chiefly married women that we employ, and 
they do not come to work till 9 o’clock, but they have 
to stop at once when 6 o’clock comes. 

11,820. It is inconvenient to' you, is it, that they 
should have to’ go away at 6 ?—Yes. 

11,821. If you could’ work from 7 to 7 would that 
suit you ?—If they could come at 9 and stop till 8, it 
would be better for ‘us. 

11,822. Why cannot they come at 8 ?—-Their 
children have to be got ready to go to school, and 
they have to’ get their husband’s breakfast, and it is 
9 before they come to work: 

11,823. It would suit you if they could work from 
6to 6,7 to:7, or 8 to’ 8 ?—8 would suit us, and an 
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hour extra, because they do not come till 9 or half- 

ast 9. 

Of 1,824, What are your hours of work ?—From 7till 7. 

11,825. Do you work your full hours ?—No, we do 
not unfortunately. 

11,826. Is that on account of the trade >—No, it is 
on account of having Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday. 

11,827. That is to say, you cannot get the people 
to come to work ?—No, we cannot get them to come 
on Monday or Tuesday, and sometimes not on the 
Wednesday. 

11,828. That is the only reason I suppose why you 
want to work overtime on the other days ?—No, that 
does not apply to the stovers. 

11,829. (Mr. Brand.) Do you work by the piece >— 
Yes, chiefly. With regard to Good Friday my argument 
is the same as that of the other witnesses. 

1,830. (Chairman.) Would Whit Monday suit you? 
—Yes, it would suit us all to have the Whit Monday. 
There is another thing I would mention. I have 
several young people who come for situations about 
the age of 14 or over 12, fine young boys, and those 
if they could produce the school certificate and the 
doctor’s certificate that they were able and fit to work, 
would be far before some that we have to employ at 
14 and even 15, with regard to health. There are 
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some boys that are apprenticed that ought not to be 
apprenticed at all. But where we have applications 
of that sort we should like to have the privilege of 
employing those fine boys, And not only so when 
their mothers are dependent upon the parish it would 
take the burden of the parish relief from the rate- 
payers. 

11,831. I think you say you do not work any half- — 
timers in your trade ?—I have tried it, and I have 
only one now. 

11,832. Is there any other point which you would 
wish to mention ?—No ; I do not think there is any- 
thing further. , . 

11,833. You see there is a great difficulty as to 
boys beginning before the age of 13 ?—In our trade, 
in making penny candlesticks, for instance, and tin 
extinguishers, they have to work 12 months before 
they can get to be of any use at all, and it is very 
late for them to begin at 13. 

11,834. Why could not you employ children whole 
time on alternate days; one set on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, and another set on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday ?—I have not tried it that way, 
but we are workshops; we keep under the limit, and 
we could not work them more than six hours—indeed, 
they only work five hours. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Wittiam Sparrow, Esq., examined. 


11,835. (Chairman.) What is the name of your 
works ?—The Bilston Ironworks (Mill and Forge) 
and the Mill Fields Furnaces. 

11,836. What do you wish to state to the Commis- 
sion ?—My experience of the Act of Parliament. is 
that my works are nearly brought to a standstill. We 
cannot get juvenile labour, so great is the scarcity. 
We have seven puddling furnaces out of 28 standing 
now, and have been for some time past for want of 
under hands. 

11,837. What is the reason of your want of labour ; 
is it want of labour of a particular kind, that of 
puddlers, or from what other cause ?—Principally of 
under hands and youths, but we have a great dearth 
of labour in all departments. 

11,838. You would not wish to take boys younger 
than 18 to work in the puddling, would you ?—Yes, 
certainly, as under hands ; I do not see why not. 

11,889, I thought it was. very hard work ?—It is 
for the time, but then there are intervals, it is not 
continuous. 

11,840, (Ji. Brand.) Are there any collieries in 
or near your neighbourhood ?—Yes; I am a coal 
proprietor. 

11,841. Is not that one reason why you cannot get 
juvenile labour, that the boys go into the collieries ? 
—That is one reason ; but no doubt recent legislation 
has made an artificial scarcity of labour in every 
department. It is not only the Factory Act, the Mines 
Regulation Act has made an artificial scarcity of 
labour; it brought about the eight hours system, and 
that eight hours system the colliers never would have 
taken to in this country had it not been for the Mines 
Regulation Act, which brings about artificial restric- 
tion, We are short of labour in every department. 

11,842. (Chairman.) What do you suggest to us 
as a remedy ?—I do not quite understand what is the 
reason of your inquiry. | 

11,843. The object of the Commission is to bring 
the different Factory and Workshops Acts into har- 
mony, there being many differences between them, 
and to inquire how far they have been enforced, how . 
far education is satisfactory under them, and how far 
the inspection is sufficient ?— That is a somewhat 
difficult thing to do, because in the north of England 


in the cotton aad woollen factories the employment is _ 


more continuous and more sedentary, whereas with us 
we have plenty of fresh air and plenty of exercise, 
and the employment is not continuous, ‘There is) 
nothing at all in our employment to prevent the phy- 
sical growth of children. In our works the boys are 


not kept at continuous labour, but our works are kept 
on continuously, and they must be in the iron trade, 
We have a very great dearth of labour. I do not 
think it is. generally known how great is the dearth 
of labour. It is not brought about by the Factory 
Acts alone, but by the Mines Regulation Act, and by 
the new-system of eight hours labour, and by the general 
system which is getting into operation. It. is acting 
very prejudicially to our interests generally, it is 
losing us our foreign trade, particularly in iron. We 
cannot expect any civilised nations to go on buying 
iron from us when they can produce it themselves at 
a lower cost. We cannot produce it to meet the 
demands of the market of the world under the eight 
hours system, it is impossible. 

11,844. What happens to the boys after 18 whom 
you used to find ready to be employed by you, because 
there are not fewer boys in: the country than there 
were; to what occupations can you trace them ?}— We 
do not employ them till they are 13 years of age, and 
of course there must be very much fewer employed 
than there were before, probably not one half the 
number, ; 

11,845. You have only felt that scarcity within the 
last few years, I understand ?—No. 

11,846, It is since 1867 that you have not been 
able to employ them ?—The scarcity has been more - 
severe every year lately ; more severe since the Mines 
Regulation Act-came into operation. : 

11,847. More severe since the great briskness of 
the iron trade ?—No, I think the iron trade is in a 
very wretched state now, and yet we are as badly off 
for labour, or worse, than we were two years ago, when 
the iron trade was prosperous. 

11,848. ( Chairman.) I suppose at all events what you 
want also is that there should be no further restric- 
tions >—Certainly ; and I think that you should undo 
some of the recent legislation. I do not see why a 
lad should not be allowed to go to work in our works 
at 12 years of age. I do not see what good to himself: 
or to his family, or to the members of the community, 
there is by keeping him back till he is 13 before he is 
allowed to work. Generally he can read and write 
before he is 13 years of age. 1 could read and write 
when I was eight as well as I can now, or very nearly 
so, I know that that is the foundation of education, 
and after that aman or a lad can improve himself if he 
is so minded, and why he should be kept in idleness 
till he is 13 I really cannot see. 

11.849. You will understand we have had a great 
deal of representation precisely similar to yours from: 
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your trade, so that what you say we do not hear 
for the first time; a great many gentlemen have been 
before us pointing out the same difficulties as you have 
done, and we will give them our best consideration, but 
you can hardly expect that the Commission could recom- 
mend the reversal of much of our factory legislation ?>— 
I should hope so; of course I do not know what 
‘evidence has been given before you, but I do know 
what the feeling of the trade is. I know what every- 
body that I speak to says. You have no idea the 
extreme difficulty that we have to carry on at all. 
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One fourth of my puddling furnaces are now standing, 
and have been for a long time, and when I remon- 
strated with my manager, that we did not get them 
on, he said Jast week [ might as well go into Bilston 
and ask the first man I met to lend me a 5/. note as 
try to get under-hand puddlers. They are not to be 


had. They know that the work in the mills and - 
forges is not continuous, and yet they will go into the » 


pits, because they only work eight hours. Many 
youths have gone from the works into the pits on that 
account, 


: The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Sheffield on Tuesday next the 13th instant, at 12 o’clock. 
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11,849. (Chairman, to Mr. Firth.) You are Mayor 


- of Sheffield and vice-chairman of the school board, 
_ and also the head of the large steel house of Thomas 


_ Firth and Sons?—I am the senior partner. 


} 


: 
i 


I may 
say that Mr. Moss is the secretary to the school board. 
11,850. You have been so good as to come to intro- 
duce a deputation of the school board?—I believe 
that there are none of the school board here. Mr. 
Alderman Moore will be here and Mr. Cole. Mr. 
Moss can give you as much information about the 
school board as any one else. He has all the details 
nd particulars in his mind, and can give you any 
information you may require. 

11,851. How long has your school board been 
established ?—About five years. 

11,852. Is the borough sufficiently provided with 
schools now ?—Yes, with those in hand there will be 
quite sufficient for the population. 

11,853. Will you state the nature cf your business ? 


_—Our firm are manufacturers of steel, saws, edge 


tools, and files. I may say that we employ about 
1,200 or 1,800 workmen. We have no half-timers, 


and, I believe, no boys under 13 years of age. 


be unsuitable as a rule. 


11,854. Do you employ no half-timers because they 
are unsuitable to your business ?—Half-timers would 
I am now speaking of steel 


rolling mills, and would apply the same to iron rolling 


mills, which are worked by sets of three or four men 
and one or two boys, and the boys must work the 


‘same hours as the men ; if the men work less or more, 
| the boys must do the same, they must go in sets, so 


that there really are no half-timers, 
11,855. You have never thought of trying half- 


| timers: on the alternate day system,’ which would 
_ enable them to work the same length of time as the 
| men on three alternate days of the week ?—No, it 
_ would not pay the boys to do that. 


11,856. It is inapplicable to you because you work 


_ day and night ?—Yes, we have two sets, a day set and 
_ a night set, who work alternately. The set that works 
at night one week, works in the day the next week. 


11,857. Were you a magistrate or in the council of 


| Sheffield before 1870 ?—-Yes, a magistrate. 


11,858. Can you tell the Commission whether the 


Workshops Regulation Act had been put in force by 
_ the local authority when it was first passed ?—It was 
not put in practice previous to the passing’ of the 


amending Act; the council refused to appoint any 


inspector, and since then it has been carried out in 
Sheffield by the factory inspector. 


‘approved of ?—Yes. 


11,859. Previous to the passing of the amending 
Act it had not been put in force ?—It had not. 

11,860. Can you say whether you think that the 
general feeling of the employers in Sheffield is in 
favour of the Factory Acts at present regulating their 
employments ?—I could not say, but I do not fancy 
that they like the interference much. As regards our 
own work it does not affect us at all; it is not detri- 
mental either to our own interests or to the interests 
of the boys. 

11,861. The factory law is rather submitted to than 
In Sheffield there are a great 
variety of miscellaneous trades. They are not like 
the Lancashire mills, where there are a great number 
of hands employed together under one management, 
but they are divided into small cutlers’ shop, and they 
have boys that can work at almost any age in those 
shops, if they are allowed. In such cases of course 
the masters would like to employ boys younger than 
they are allowed to do. 

11,862. And probably they do employ them ?— 
They do, no doubt ; they cannot very well now, under 
the inspection ; but I think the inspectors are not suffi- 
cient in number to look after the matter of the boys. 
Sheffield lies in a very large circle, and some of the 
shops are a great distance from others; they lie all 
round the town outside, and I think you require a 
couple of men to be constantly looking after them to 
see that the Factory Act is enforced. I think Mr. 
Gould cannot possibly attend to all the details. 

11,863. With half-a-dozen other towns, too, I 
believe >—Yes, he has other towns in addition to 
Sheffield. JI think thatin a town like Sheffield at least 
two men, whom you could obtain at such a price as 
we pay to our school board officers, say 28s. or 2Us. 
a week, might visit those shops constantly and see how 
the Act is carried out. 

11,864. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What extent of ground 
does Sheffield cover ?—All the houses are built singly ; 
there are no flats, therefore it spreads over a great 
area, but I am not prepared to say the extent. 

(Mr. Moss.) The ground area is 19,851 acres. 
Sheffield extends in length 11? miles in one direction, 
and its greatest width is 42rd miles, but it extends 
over a great tract of country, a portion of which is 
agricultural, but the middle is densely populated. 

11,865. (Lo Mr. Firth.) What is the population of 
the borough >—About 270,000; it is quite sufficient 
work for two inspectors. * 
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large shops. 


11,866. (O’ Conor Don.) Do ‘you ‘think ‘two: would 


11,867. ( Chairman.) Two absistanttd would be’ woes 
you think, than only a part of one ?—Yes; todo it 
efficiently you require more’ than‘ sites but ‘Oyo would 
do to make a commencement with. 

11,868. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think there: has 
been much breach: of the Ss seal Acti in Sheffield? 
—TI really cannot say.’ 

11,869. You do not artes whether it is prantiontly 
observed to a great extent ?—The town is so divided, 
and the workshops are so small and scattered over 
every part of the town;'that it is not easy ‘to ascertain: 

11,870. It would, no doubt, be very difficult to put 
it into force, but I want to know whether, from your 
own knowledge, you could say that the people of their 
own accord attend to it or not ?—From my own. know- 
ledge I cannot say. 

11,871. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is cutlery the kerpa 
workshop industry in the town ?—Yes, it is one of 
the largest, it is the old trade of the town, ». There are 
cutlery shops in every direction, north, south; east, 
and west. 


11,872. (Mr. Brand.) In some instances, is it not the ; 
case that workshops and factories ‘are side by side, ‘and © 
occupying the same building ?—Yes, in one building, | 
especially in the grinding wheels, there would be a | 


great many tenants COSA TIE Sinn TOCHIS OF ore ot 
rooms. BOL 6D 

__ 11,873. Some of them using steam-power ene ie 
ander the Factory. Act, and some using different power 
would , not ?—They all use steam-power, I. do, not 
know that any use water. 

11,874. For instance, power in fluting and pr essing 
articles of wood, horn, bone, ivory, and shell, that is 
not done I presume by steam-power eas that is 
done by hand.’ .. 

11,875. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any other ex- 
tensive industry besides cutlery >—There are manu- 
factories of saws, edge tools, files, and a large number 
of silver-plate manufactories, but none of them very 
It is chiefly the iron and steel which 
haye large establishments, and a few cutleries, such as 
Rodgers’, and a few others, but they generally run in 
emall manufactories. 

(Mr. Moss.) With regard to the factor y hands and 
those under the Workshops Acts being side by side, 
I presume the Commission mean something like this. 
In Sheffield, I may say, we have large places where a 
number of trades are carried on by under-tenants, 
the ‘places belonging not necessarily to any manu- 
facturer, but to the owner of the property, who simply 
opens them as a speculation, and lets off small rooms 
to small tenants, some employing power and some 
not. 

‘11,876. (Mr. Brand.) For instance, there would be 
in the same house a wood turner, who would come 
under the Workshops Act, and a cutler who would 
come under the Factory Act ?—That would be'so, but 
the cutler need not necessarily come under the Factory 
Act. I presume that most of the cutlers would be 


fie 


under the Workshops Regulation Act, and the file. 


_eutters in the same wavy. - 


11,877. (Sir C. Du: Cane.) In fact there are both 
factories and workshops under the same roof ?—Yes. 

‘ (Mr. Firth.) Those large places have steam wheels; 
which are let by the proprietors toa great number of 
tenants, some perhaps cutlers, and some grinding files, 
some grinding saws, some grinding edge tools, as well 
as making, knives and grinding blades, There are a 
variety of trades which occupy the same _ building, 
each of them a distinct and separate;manufactory. _ 

11,878. (Chairman, to, Mr. Moss.) You haye 
Rioked that the area of the school board extends be- 
yond the manufacturing district into. the agricultural 
district.. Then there is an eexicaltonal part of. ithe 
borough of Sheffield >—Yes. 

11,879. Have you found any practical inconvenience 
esi the working of the different Acts under which 
the labour of the people of Sheffield is placed ; for 


for regulating the employment of children. 
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‘example, a part of your borough would be subject to 


the’ Agricultural ‘Children’s ' Act ; in requiring school _ 
attendance, ‘have} you suffered i inconvenience from the 
different ‘ages ‘at which children may: be employed | in 


-different trades >We have suffered considerable in- 


convenience ; not so much, however, from the Agri- 
cultural Acts:as from the Workshops Act and the 
Factory Act. And it has been in this way that our 


byelaws ‘fix a certain standard of education which a 


child must attain before he is‘ allowed to work half 
time ; but we are prohibited by the Act of Parliament 
from “carrying them out in the case of children who 
are employed in labour in conformity with the Acts. 
There- 
fore instead of being able to carry out this educational 
test, we are restricted by the Factory Acts and the | 
Workshops Regulation Act. 

11,880. Would you tell the Commission what those 


“byelaws and tests are that the school board have 


established ?—The school board says that if any child 
having attained the age of 10 years shall be certified 


“by one of Her Majesty’ 8 inspectors of schools to have 


passed a public examination in the 5th Standard of 


the New Code, such child shall be totally exempt from 


the obligation to attend school ; and it also provides 
that if any child having attained the age of 10 years 
shall be certified to have: passed an examination in the 
Ath Standard. of the New. Code, such child shall be 
exempted from the obligation to attend school more — 
‘than ‘one-half the school-time in any one week. 
11,881.,Has that byelaw been approved by the 

Committee: of Council ?—It has. 

11,882... But, that is inconsistent with the: redont 
Order in, Council, because) it only required the 4th 
Standard, from ‘children of 13 in textile factories to 
allow them to work full time as if 14, and then again 
it,allows a child to.work full time at 10, provided it 
has passed the.5th Standard ?—That is so. I was not 
aware of any such regulation being issued by the 
Committee of Council, but at all events in our own dis- 
trict any regulation affecting the textile manufactures 
would be of no effect, because we have no such manu- 
factures within some distance of Sheffield. 

11,883. So far as we know it is a higher standard 
than has been fixed anywhere else ?—I believe that 
many other school boards have fixed the same stan- 
dard of exemption. 

11,884, Then that has only reference to children 
who are not employed in any trade regulated by the 
Factory Acts ?—That is so; the Act specially states 
that any réquirements contained in the byelaws, shall 
not be held or construed to apply to any children em-— 
ployed in labour and receiving instruction in’ confors 
mity with the provisions of the Factory Act, or the 
Workshops Regulation Act of 1867. ‘ 

11,885. Any child not employed in a regulated in- 
dustry i is obliged to attend school full. time up to 1” 
reig old ?—-That. is so. 

‘11,886. Have you been able to enforce that pad 
generall y ?—We have. 
11,887. Could you tell the Commission how the 

number of children attending your school have st 

in the last or three years respectively ?—When th. 
board commenced the work of compulsion, we ascer- 
tained that there had been an average attendance in 
the elementary schools of the borough of between 
12,000 and 13,000; we have now an average atten-_ 
dance of about 26, 000, and ge are from 38,000 A 
39,000 upon the books. 

11,888. The attendance would be less than one - 

11 of the population ?—That is so. The average 
attendance when we began was. very. low indeed, 

it has worked up we think very rapidly, but the school 
board are by no means satisfied with the results yet, 
attained, and they hope to attain a very much higher 
average. 

11,889. The number on the books wapld be about 
one in six ?>—Very nearly, 


~ 11,890. Have you reason to complain that the ate 
tendance is still very irregular ?—Yes, we have. — 
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11,891. I will not ask you whether you-are able to 
say to which class of children that observation applies ; 
does it apply peculiarly to workshop children ?—Not 
particularly so. I find from the, returns which we 
have collected that most of the children who are em- 
ployed in conformity with the Factory.Act and 
Workshops Regulation Act are attending school fairly, 
but in Sheffield we have-not a large number) of what; 
we call irregular half-timers. Mr. Gould will perhaps. 
be better able to speak upon that subject than Jam, 
but I should. think that we have not more than')1,000 
to 1,100 half-timers working regularly in accordance 
with the Factory Act and the Workshops Regulation 

Act. int at 

11,892. Seeing that the half-time at present begins 
with nearly all trades at eight years old, has the result 
of the factory law requiring children to. attend school 
between 8 and 13 been to keep a great number of those 
children of the half-time age out of employment ?—I 
am afraid that a great number of them are running 
about the streets neither attending school nor work 
regularly. 

- 11,893. They are exempt from school because they 
are supposed to be at work, but they are not at work 
because they cannot be employed full time >—No, that 
isnot so; they are away from school simply because 
we have not yet reached them, but we hope to get 
them in school as time goes on and our compulsory 
system reaches them. 
- 11,894. The number of children on the school books 
would not be very far below what it ought to be ?— 
Not very far below. 
_ (hr. Firth.) Those half-timers do not attend school 
because they are allowed to be away half the time at 
work. — . 
(Mr. Moss.) It only applies to. between | 1,000 .and 
1,100 children; so far as we can judge. 4] 

(Mr. Firth.) We cannot compel them to attend 
school more than half the time if they are employed 
in a factory. 

11,895. And yet there are very few half-timers ? 

» (Mr. Moss.) Very few. — i 

11,896. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think there are 
many breaking the law by working and not attending 
school ?—Yes, a great many I have no doubt, but 
there is the difficulty about their minding the baby, 
and all those sort of things which have interfered with 
our getting the children into school. 

11,897. (Mr. Brand.) Are you quite sure that the 
great majority of the children in Sheffield are either 
irregularly employed or else at no kind of work what- 
ever ?—That is so. 

11,898. (Chairman.) You dropped a word just now 
about domestic employments ; what exemptions do 
your board allow from their compulsory school atten- 
dance in’ respect of domestic employment ?—None, 
neither do we exempt children employed ‘as errand 
boys, or in any similar capacity. We endeavour to 
enforee the Actas far as we can until we are interfered 
with by the Factory Acts and the Workshops Regu- 
lation Act, and*in doing so the board has not: en- 
countered any very great difficulty from the parents, 
and the difficulty of poverty has not interfered with 

us to anything like so great an extent as one might 
have imagined. Danbaud Beat 


» 11,899. Up to the age of 10 boys employed in un- 


regulated trades are obliged to..attend school?—Yes, 
that is so. - : . 

11,900. That is to say, they cannot be employed ?— 
They cannot be employed under our: byelaws, ‘but 
upon that point Mr. Alderman Moore is present to 
speak, and he will tell you that he would’ very much 
like to see the Act extended so as to include:a number 
of those employments. ole 

11,901. Could: you give usthe exact number of 

half-timers in the schools ?—J have not a complete 
return of the whole of the schools, but» I: have ia 
-return here: from 25 schools, about! half the number, 
‘and in those schools‘there are 504: half-timers-em- 
ployed regularly or irregularly. — oi barges 
- 11,902. Could you give us a return from your 


at 
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schools, of the ‘total number. of. children,-and. of the 
proportion supposed to be.employed,as half-timers ?— 
Yes, I will do so. I may meition that the school board 
officers have worked very cordially with’ Mr. Gould, 
the inspector of factories for this district ; he has given 
us every advice and assistance in endeavouring to carry 
out the| education of the children; but the difficulty 
already ‘mentioned of} having so many workshops 
spread. over such a vast area has largely interfered 


with the work of really supervising the employment of — 
those children. 


I could give an illustration of the 
way in'which that has operated. I have here a list of 
201 children employed under the Factory Acts, and 
181 children employed under the Workshops Regula- 
tion Acts, and I find that the 201 children are em- 
ployed in 182 different factories, and the 181 children 
who are employed in conformity with the Workshops 
Regulation Acts are employed in 164 workshops; that 
illustrates the exceeding difficulty of proper super- 
vision when only one inspector is employed for so 
large a district. 

11,903. You say that your school board have worked 
very cordially with the factory sub-inspector, and of 
course such assistance must be of the greatest possible 
value to them ; but I would ask you whether you think 
that your’ board would approve of the school. officers 
being directly taken advantage of by the factory de- 
partment, if Parliament permitted persons other than 
inspectors to be so employed ?—That question has not 
been considered by the board, but I have no doubt 
that they would be very willing indeed to carry out 
any suggestion of that kind. 

(Mr, Firth.) They would be the best: class of 
people to do it, and I should say that the board 
would’ very willingly consider any such’ question. “I 
think it would work very well indeed... The simeman 
could, look: after the factory boys, it would:'be less 
trouble'and less expense and it would be more effec- 
tually done. I have no doubt that the board would 
consider any proposal of that’ kind. f if 

11,904. You think that the interests of the two de= 
partments, the factory inspectors and the school board, 
are almost identical >—Yes, I think the board would 
be quite willing to entertain that idea, 

11,905..( Zo Mr. Moss.) Will you tell the Commis- 
sion what number of school board officers you employ ? 
—Werhave 13 regularly employed in house to house 
visitation. 

11,906. May I ask what salaries they receive ?— 
They receive 78/. per annum anda uniform is provided 
by the board. 

11,907. They have no right of entry, have they, 
into a house or workshop ?—None whatever. 

11,908. Then they must get at the children in the 
streets ?—-That is so, but practically they do go to ‘the 
houses and enter them by consent. 

11,909. Has there been anything like obstruction or 
resistance:to them ?—Comparatively little. In some 
of the lower districts of the town there has: been some 
little opposition, but it has been comparatively trivial, 
and:as a rule I think the poorer classes especially have 
eordially fallen in with the Jaw as it has been imposed 
upon them. ! 

11,910. The law is accepted ?—The law is accepted, 
and I believe the poorer classes of Sheffield are really 
a law-abiding people as a rule, it is only a very small 
proportion of the dissolute class who! oppose the action 
of the school board and who fail to see the benefits to 
be derived from education. 

11,911. The leading trades societies have always 
been in favour of the education of children, have they 
not ?+-Certainly. 1 may mention that speaking be- 
fore a large number of trades unionists upon the subject 


-of education ‘last\year, I found them-very warmly 


approving’ of compulsory: education, and even of higher 
education*being brought within their reach.’ 
»11,912.:The school board has been sustained by 
public opinion in: fixing the’ high standard which: you 
have mentioned as the test) of employment ?—That is 
On* this: point I might say that of. the: large 
mumber of parents; whom we! have had to: prosecute:in 
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Sheffield for non-compliance with the Act, the greater 
proportion of them belong not to the very poorest class 
of people, but to the careless and negligent, many of 
them of the idle and dissolute class. 

11,913. (St C. Du Cane.) Are you speaking now 
of those who are in receipt of high wages?—Yes. I 
had oceasion to take some statistics of this character 
a litdle while ago, and I found that, taking 100 pro- 
secutions at random, in four cases the defendants 
were occupiers of farms, two were shopkeepers, one 
was an innkeeper, one was a hawker, one a woman 
who had been deserted by her husband, 11 were 
ordinary labourers whose wages would average from 
15s. to 24s. a week, and the remaining 75 were all 
skilled workmen, some of them being able to earn 
about 87. per week, but most of them were a dissolute 
idle class of people. 

11,914. In the case of the shopkeepers, was there 
no excuse’ made that the children were being pri- 
vately educated, or any pretext of that sort ?—We 
have had very few excuses of that kind made to the 
board, and even to the appeal committees the excuses 
have not been very numerous of that character. 

11,915. It was merely that the parents were idle 
and dissolute themselves, and did not see the ad- 
vantage of education for their children ?—That is so. 
Then on the other hand we have a number of parents 
who are assisted by the board. We have a great 
number of very poor people, and, as to some of them, 
one wonders how they manage to keep body and soul 
together on the amount that they are deriving by 
weekly earnings. I find that out of 553 school orders 
granted up to the autumn of last year 244 were given 
to widows, many of whom were engaged as char- 
women, 69 were given to mothers who had been 
deserted by their husbands, 119 were workmen who 
had either ‘very large families or were sick or dis- 
abled, 50 of them being entirely unfit to follow any 
employment, 79 were labourers, some with large 
families and others unable on account of age or other 
infirmities to do full work, and there were six mothers 
whose husbands were in prison, eight fathers who 
were blind, 12 single women, nine hawkers, and seven 
mothers whose husbands were in lunatic asylums. 
Those are school-orders granted to indigent parents 
for remission or payment of fees. 

11,916. (Chairman.) What is the school rate ?— 
Close upon 3d. in the 10. per annum. 

11,917. Have there been many complaints made by 
your schoolmasters of the trouble which is caused 
them in making up the school certificates >—Not very. 
great complaints. The great complaint of the school- 
masters consists in the difficulty of getting those 
children to attend with sufficient regularity. Of 
course it is not a very great benefit to a school to 
have half-timers at all, and unless they will attend 
with regularity during the time they ought to attend 
school, it is a positive loss and'a nuisance to the 
schoolmaster. 

11,918. Do you require the workshop children who 
by law are obliged to attend not less than 10 hours 
a week to keep what are called the factory half-time 
hours ?—We do. The fact is that in Sheffield the 
distinction is very little known. Both parents and 
teachers seem to have an impression that half-time 
means attending school either morning or afternoon, 
and I am bound to say also that inthe case of the 
Factory.Acts we have not insisted, as a rule, upon 
the child attending during the two and a half hours 
in the morning. 

11,919. They attend school half the day, do they 
not ?—Yes, half the day, both under the Workshop 
and under the Factory Acts. 

11,920,, Have you more trouble with the agri- 
cultural children than with the town children ?—We 
have more trouble simply because it is more difficult 
to get at them. But I do not think that the Agri- 
cultural Labourers Act has been very largely taken 
advantage of in the districts. It is not very widely 
known, and certainly we have not endeavoured to 
make it known, particularly as we prefer to apply 
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our own tests rather. than let the parents apply a 
test of that kind. 

11,921. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do. you consider that 
the average school attendance is less in the agricultural 
districts of. your borough than in the manufacturing 
districts ?—That is so. Bi 

11,922. Do you consider that there is less desire on 
the part of the parents to see their children educated ?’ 
—I think so. Ofcourse we have not a very numer- 
ously populated agricultural district. It is a district 
extending, I may say, right away to the moors, and 
extending over a portion of the moors. A great 
portion of it is very sparingly populated indeed, and 
it takes our school board officer who has charge of 
that district a month to get over the whole of the 
district. He has sometimes 6 miles to walk to get to 
a recalcitrant parent, and of course many weeks must 
elapse before he gets round the whole. 

11,928. Are those districts as well provided with 
schools as the manufacturing: portion of Sheffield ? 
—They are well provided, except that the children 
have to walk a very long way, except in the case of 
one solitary district where the board are just con- 
sidering whether some further provision shall be made 
or not. ; 

11,924. On the whole as far as you can judge, 
there is a greater indifference to education in this 
district on the part of the parents than in the more 
populous districts ?—That is so. I find, for instance, 
that some of the respectable little farmers will keep 
their own children at home looking after household 
matters or working in the fields instead of sending 
them to school, when they are well able themselves to 
pay for the education of their children. 

11,925. Do you happen to know what is the 
general rate of wages in those small farms in the | 
agricultural districts ?—=I do not know. Mr. Alder- 
man Moore will perhaps be able to speak upon that 

oint. 
r 11,926. The statistics which you quoted just now 
went to show that the desire for education on the 
part of parents in Sheffield was in inverse proportion 
to their circumstances ?— With a certain class of 
people. : 

11,927. I think I understood you to say just now 
that one clause of your byelaws authorised the em- 
ployment of children at 10 years of age as full timers, 
provided they could pass the 5th Standard ?—That is 
S80. 

11,928. Has that led to a large number of children 
passing that standard, and being employed as full 
timers at that age ?—Not to any great extent. 

11,929. How long has that clause been in force >— 
It has been in force ever since 18738, and in fact I 
may say ever since 1872. Our first byelaws were’ 
passed in 1872, and then they were re-cast in 1873. 

11,930. You can hardly as yet say that three years 
is sufficient time to test the fair working of the clause ? 
—Hardly. I apprehend that in a few years’ time the 
effect of our compulsory system of education will be 
this, that the children will be got to school at five years 
of age, and then at 10 years of age will be well able 
to pass in such a standard as the 4th Standard. ‘My 


own impression is that at present we could take, 


perhaps, a lower standard as a test, and it would be 
found to work very fairly in Sheffield as a condition 
of even half-time employment. 
11,931. What subsequent chance of education 
would the children receive who are employed as full 
timers at 10 years of age, after having passed the 4th 
or the 5th Standard ?—If they had passed the 5th Stan- 
dard they would be very well able to take advantage 
of the class of education which is now being pravided 


‘in connexion with our science classes, which are 


carried on in the evening. JI may mention that we 
have one or two excellent institutions in Sheffield, 
the Church of England Institute, the Christian and 
Educational Institute, and the Mechanics’ Institute, — 
providing education which would be particularly well 
adapted to children of this class who have had 
some education previously. But we do not find as 
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a rule that evening classes for elementary subjects 
simply and purely work well in Sheffield. The back- 
ward children seem very diffident about making up 
for their shortcomings, and they feel, many of them, I 
daresay, almost too much ashamed of their ignorance 
to spend the time in the evening along with lads who 
have been better educated in the day schools. . 

11,932. Then their subsequent education after 10 
years of age under those conditions must be entirely 
a voluntary matter ?—Entirely voluntary. 

11,983. And it must depend upon the parents and 
the children themselves ?—That is so in England 
under the present state of the law. _ 

11,934. Do not you think that 10 years of age is 
rather an early date for education to become a purely 

- yoluntary matter with children ?—I should think so. 
11,935. Even although the 5th Standard may be 
 attained?—It is an early age I should think. It is, 
perhaps, not a question for me to discuss, but I should 
fancy that the physical development of children would 
not be so promoted in a town like Sheffield, where 
many of the trades are of a heavy character, if chil- 
dren of 10 years of age were generally brought into 
requisition as full-timers. 

11,936. Have you succeeded in enforcing the Act 
against many errand boys?—Yes, we have succeeded 
in enforcing the Act against a number of errand boys, 
but the members of the board have felt that there is 
some degree of hardship in so doing, because they find 
that whilst a lad may be employed in a drapery shop 
or in some light employment, very suitable to the age 
of the child, he would not come within the scope of 
the Factory Acts or of the Workshops Regulation Act, 
but my own impression is that it would work exceed- 
ingly well with us if even after the age of 10 years 
we had some system of half-time attendance, or of 
night school attendance, as has been introduced into 
Saxony, and in some portions of Austria. 

11,937. You mean compulsory night school attend- 
ance ?—Yes, compulsory attendance at hours other 

_ than those of the factory. 
11,938. Even though the child were employed at 
that age as a full timer?—Yes. But I do not think 
that as a rule the half-timers in England, so far as my 
experience of Sheffield is concerned, do anything like 
so well as the half-timers in Saxony and in Austria, 
where I have been very much struck from my own 
observations with the quality of the education which 
those children are getting at the half-time schools. 

11,939. You are speaking of their educational 
acquirements, not of their power of labour ?—Of their 
educational acquirements certainly, and the regularity 
with which they attend the half-time schools. 

11,940. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose from merely an 

educational point of view, and not looking to the 
health of the child, you would say that a child who 
had passed the 5th Standard and was at full work 
would be likely to take advantage itself of any 
secondary education which might offer itself ?-— 
Certainly I think that a child with that amount of 
education would be exceedingly unlikely to disregard 
the advantages of further education. 

11,941. You stated in answer to the Chairman that 
you have only 1,100 half-timers in your schools at 
Sheffield ; is it possible that there are a great many 
children who are employed in workshops beyond that 

‘number that do not attend school owing to the fact 
that the Workshops Act is not enforced >—That is so, 
no doubt in the case of a considerable number of 
children ; but I may mention that in this matter we 
are endeavouring to arrive at a better a state of things. 
We have obtained from every school or pretty nearly 
from every school in the district returns of all the 
children who are attending half-time, whether they 
are professing to attend in conformity with those Acts 
or not. Those lists we have sent on to Mr. Gould, 
the inspector of factories, and after he has inquired 
into them, he has visited the schools himself, and 
visited the workshops, and when he has completed his 
inquiries he sends back to us the returns, and we look 
36769. 
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after all the children who are not regularly and ’ 


properly employed. 

__ 11,942. Would not it be a great advantage to you 
if you sent a notice of the absences of half-timers at 
your schools to the employers of labour and to the 
inspector of factories ?—Yes, I think that that would 
do a great deal of good. I find that as a rule the 


- small employers of labour are very careless indeed 


about the half-time attendance of children. Many of 


those children are employed by their own parents, © 


and it is very difficult indeed for either the factory 
inspector or any other officer to exercise a very strict 
supervision over them. For instance, I found on 
going into one of our schools the other day that a girl 
not quite 12 years of age was in the school, she was 
kept to make up her proper time until something like 
half-past 12 or nearly 1 o’clock, and she had then to 
begin almost immediately afterwards, she said, to work, 
and she would have to work till 8 o’clock in the 
evening at file cutting, a very close occupation, and I 
should say not very well suited to a child of that age. 
This case I brought under the notice of Mr. Gould, 
but it is probable that he would have considerable 
difficulty in detecting it. 

11,943. Mr. Gould says in his report that in the 
district where the action of the school board is in 
operation, the tendency of the pressure that is put 
upon the parents is largely to increase the number of 
half-timers. I would ask whether you have found 
that to be the case in Sheffield, and could you give the 
Commission any idea of the number of half-timers 
that were attending school when the school board 
first came into operation ?—No, I have no statistics 
of the number of children attending school half-time 
before the school board came into operation, but I do 
not suppose that it would be much more than one 
half the present number. We have been supplied by 
Mr. Gould with a large number of factory books, and 
they are issued from our office to the poorer class of 
parents, and we get from the parents that come for 
the books particulars of the kind of employment to 
which the child is to be put either under the Work- 
shops Act or under the Factory Act, and the cases 
are all reported to Mr. Gould. I will ascertain what 
number of books we have issued, it is rather a large 
number ; we find that week after week the number of 
parents applying to have their children brought under 
the half-time Acts is very largely increasing. 

11,944. How many years have the school board regu- 
lations been enforced ?—The regulations were not 
enforced till the year 1872, but the board itself was 
brought into office in 1870. 

11,945. Since 1870 you would say that the number 
of half-timers has increased from about 500 to 1,000 ? 
—That is about the proportion, I should think. 

11,946. Do the half-timers attend in the afternoon 
only or alternately morning and afternoon. Some in 
the morning and some in the afternoon. I should 
fancy the greater number of them in the morning. 

11,947. I mean does the same child attend regularly 
each morning, or does it attend morning one day and 
afternoon the next ?—I think, as a rule, they attend 
mornings only or afternoons only, and in some of our 
schools we have strong evidence of this, ‘from the fact 
that the children who are half-timers are very back- 
ward indeed in certain subjects which for the most 
part are taught in the afternoon. 

11,948. I suppose you prefer their coming to school 
in the morning ?—Yes, we prefer their coming to 
school in the morning, because we have them longer 
under our care, and they come with their minds and 
bodies fresh for the work ; whereas, if they worked 
from 6 in the morning till 1 o’clock at noon, they 
would not be fit for very much work in the school 
during the afternoon. 

11,949. (Str C. Du Cane.) The same applies with 
still greater force to the employment of a child at 10 
years old as a full timer with the chance of his getting 
evening education ?—Yes, that isso. I fancy that if 
a child of 10 years of age were employed at many of 
the Sheffield trades he would not be fit for a great 
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amount of mental exertion in the evening; yet never- 
theless I have found from my experience of the 
science and art classes and from having superintended 
examinations, that there are a very large number in 
Sheffield of really hard working lads who find both 
time and strength for considerable mental work. 

11,950. Is it not the custom in Sheffield for them 
to keep Saint Monday ? — Saint Monday is very 
well kept amongst a certain class of trades; the older 
trades keep Saint Monday and many of them keep 
Saint Tuesday also ;- but that is not the case with all. 

11,951. (O’Conor Don.) Do you find many children 
able to pass the 4th Standard at 10 years of age ?— 
Yes, a fair number; but not a large number. I have 
been at some little trouble in ascertaining from. the 
recent returns of half-timers as to how they stand 
with regard to the various standards, and I find this. 
We have returns now from 80 schools; some of them 
have been investigated by Mr. Gould, others have 
still to be sent on to him. Those 30 schools have 
altogether 711 half-timers, and the number of children 
in the various. standards are as follows: In no stan- 
dard, that is unfit to be presented in any standard 
whatever, 25. In the Ist Standard we have 160, 
that is, preparing for examination in the lst Standard. 
In the 2nd Standard we have 268; in the 8rd Stan- 
dard, 158; in the 4th Standard, 74; in the 5th Stan- 
dard, 25; and in the 6th Standard only 1. 

11,952. Those children that have passed the 4th 
Standard at 10 years of age you say, according to 
your byelaws, can’ be employed at full time; in what 


sort of employments are they engaged?—I am not. 


able to answer that. We simply give them. a certi- 
ficate for employment, and that is taken cognisance 
of by the officer when he calls at their homes, and we 
hear nothing further of them. 

11,953. But it would be contrary to law for them 
to be employed in any workshop or- factory at that 
age full time ?—That would be so, but with that we 
do not interfere. 

11,954. Do you believe that they are employed 
at full time ?—I am not quite sure of that; the fact 
is, I do not think we have given really more than a 
dozen certificates of that character. The parents who 
have sent their children to school with sufficient re- 
gularity to.enable them to pass the examination in 
the 5th Standard at the age of 10 years are quite 
sufficiently alive to the value of education to keep 


_ inspectors. 
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them at school to a later period. We find that that 
feeling prevails very largely amongst the more in- 
telligent portion of the working classes. 
11,955. So that you cannot say that there are any 
considerable number’ of children employed in work- 
shops at 10 years of age for full'time ?—No, I cannot. 
Say so. j i; 
11,956. Would you approve of having the whole 
responsibility of looking after the education of children 
transferred to the school board officers, and taken 
away altogether from the factory inspectors ?p—I 
would qualify that by saying that it would be always 
well that we should work in harmony with the factory 
I think it is exceedingly important that 
if children are employed half-time, and it is made a. 
condition of employment that they should attend 
school half-time, some responsibility should be put. 
upon the employer as well as upon the parents, and 


I think it exceedingly important that the factory in- 


spector should have some sort of supervision over 
that portion of the work; I do not think, for in- 
stance, that it would do for our officers to be 
interfering with the employers, who would. resent 
it and who are now for the most. part on our side. 
I have had occasion myself to come into com- 
munication with a number of employers of ‘half- 
timers, and I find them, as a rule, exceedingly willing 
to assist the board in every possible way to carry 
out the education of the children. But in Sheffield 
we have very few employers indeed who employ large 


numbers, and some of them find it very troublesome — 


indeed to look after the education of the children’ and 
prevent irregularities with regard to half-time atten- 
dance. In fact, one of the employers who has a 
number of children employed in the iron trade in the 
moulding shops and in work of that class, told me the 
other day that he had determined to get rid of half- 
timers altogether on account of the trouble it gave him 
to see that the provisions of the Act were properly en- 
forced with regard to school attendance. I have had 
a good deal of sitting with appeal committees and 
hearing appeals against the notices served by the board 
calling upon the parents ‘to cause their children to- 
attend school, and I may say that before we proceed 
to enforce our byelaws, in every case, as far as pos- 
sible, we give the parents an opportunity of appealing 
to the board, but of this class of cases Mr. Moore’ has. 
had a good deal of experience. . 


Mr. ALDERMAN Moore examined. 


11,957. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
school board for Sheffield, I believe >—Yes. 

11,958. You have heard Mr. Moss’s evidence; may 
I ask you first if you generally concur in the state- 
ments which he has made ?>—Yes, generally I do. 


11,959. Have you been a member of the school | 


board from its formation -—Yes, from its formation. 

11,960. Have you met with much difficulty in carry- 
ing out the compulsory section of the Act :—No. I 
think comparatively little, and Iam not very much sur- 
prised at it. I was the first who proposed compulsion. 
I had a great deal of confidence in the Sheffield people, 
or else perhaps I should have recoiled from such a 
step, but it has been taken I think as well as it could 
be taken by the Sheffield people. 

11,961. Do you think that that compulsory section 
would have been less popular, and less readily accepted, 
if it had been imposed by a central authority rather 
than by an elected local authority ?—I do not, think 
it would have made much difference in Sheffield. 

11,962. To what do you attribute the great disparity 
between the school roll and the school attendance >— 
I attribute it to the habits of the people in a great 
measure, and of course to the want of care and 
responsibility and indifference on the part of parents 
for their children’s welfare. 

11,968. Do you think it has arisen from the parents 
having registered their children as half-timers in order 
to save them from having to attend whole time at 


school, and then keeping them at home and evading 
their attendance afterwards ?—No, I think it is from 
sheer carelessness and indifference to the welfare of 
the children. It has not been from pecuniary cireum- 
stances, or want of means of paying for their educa- 
tion in Sheffield. ‘The working and operative. classes 
in Sheffield are very well off indeed. Generally they 


have plenty cf employment and are well paid. 
11,964. Mr. Moss told us that you were a member 


of the appeal committee, do you receive many claims 
for exemption ?—No; there are comparatively few 


considering the number of children. J think we only | 
pay for about 600 in the whole borough, and they are | 


not entirely children of indigent parents. simply, I 
should think more than one-half of them are paid for 
from temporary causes, such as the father being ill, or 
out of employment, or something of that kind. They 
are not regularly distressed cases; I have often met 
with very great hardships whilst sitting on the appeal 
committee. A mother will come who-has four or five 
children, and a very small pittance perhaps from the 
parish, and she has to make the greatest effort to keep 
them in anything like food. She has, perhaps, two or 


‘three young children, and she has an older one that 


ought to go'to school, but whom she wants to leave at 
home to take care of the children whilst she is out 
charring ; I think that the school board ought to have 
more discretionary power ; I think that their power 
is too limited. Jt is very trying for a conscientious 
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person to compel a person under such needy circum- 
stances as those to send a child to school, 

11,965. In many places the school boards have 
exercised a large discretion, have they not ?—I think 
we have exercised a little ; we have been alittle lenient 
in many cases, but there is a hard and fast rule if you 
like to go by it.” 

11,966. There is around Sheffield on all sides a part 
of the borough outside the area of the town. You 
have none of the town that extends: outside the area 
of the borough, have you ?—On one side the town 
extends to the very verge of the borough. 

‘11,967. Is there any side or part of the town which 
extends beyond the borough ?—Only one very small 
arty *’ . on . 
11,968: Not sufficient to give you experience of a 


part of the town being outside the school board and. 


therefore not subject to the compulsory section ?—-No, 
I think not, there is nothing of importance. 

11,969. Do you think ‘that when the Act has been 
some time longer in force there should be no difficulty 
whatever in a child of 13 passing the 4th or 5th 
Standard as a condition of employment ’—Not an 
ordinary child, but I certainly object to allowing a 
child at 10 years of age if he has passed the 5th 
Standard to be employed as a full-timer. 

‘11,970. That is inconsistent, of course, with the 
Factory Acts, and if it be made to extend to all kinds 
of labour it could not be allowed ; but you think that 
it would not press hardly on any of the trades of this 
town, if after due notice the passing of such a 
standard as the 4th or even the 5th was made the 
condition of full-time employment at 13 ?—No, I do 
not. think it would; but I think it is a strange 
anomaly that the Factory Act or an Act of that kind 
should not apply to all children. 

11,971. You think it ought?--Yes. I believe as 
to the Factory Act there was no doubt it was with 
good motives it was brought in, but there was no com- 
pulsion in those days; it was to protect children and 
to educate them; but parents now in necessitous 
circumstances have a right to complain, because they 
are compelled to send their children to school, and not 
have the privilege of half-time in many instances, 
except under the Factory Act,; and it is quite impos- 
sible for all the needy parents in Sheffield to get their 
children into workshops or factories; and, therefore, 
I think it ought to be general, and I think it even 
ought to apply to families for domestic purposes. If 
it applied to domestic purposes we could allow a child 
to stop at home and nurse the other children half the 
day, and a second child do the same in the afternoons. 
In my opinion that is an equitable plan. I think the 
community ought to be treated asa whole and with 
equality. 

11,972. At present in the trades at. Sheffield, with one 
or two exceptions, a child may be employed half-time 
at eight ; but under the Textile Factories Act of 1874 
he cannot be employed half-time till 10 ?—I would not 
allow any before they were 10 to be employed half- 
time. ‘ 

11,973. You would extend that to all trades and 
occupations?-—Yes. j 

11,974. Would you make anv exception in the case of 
children. of nine who could passa certain examination ? 
—I would. If they are to go to work we must sup- 
pose that we make the standard quite sufficiently high. 


I think that they ought not to begin to work till they 


are 10. I would much sooner extend it so as to allow 
a child for domestic purposes to stop at home at eight 
to nurse, than I would allow a child to go to work, 
because you cannot always protect him from hard 
work before he is 10. ‘ 
11,975. In making that statement, I suppose you 
bear in mind what you have said, that in Sheffield, 
owing to the unsuitability of half-time labour to many 
trades, there is a superabundance of juvenile labour, 
but in many, other places where half-time suits the 
staple trades there is a great want even of half-time 
labour. You could fancy that if the circumstances of 
the borough were different from what they are, the 


age of 10 might press hardly upon the poor’people ?— 
I think that the rising generation are degenerating in 
the factory districts to a very considerable extent, as 
I believe you are perfectly aware; and unless you 
protect them more than you have done, you may. 
depend upon it there will be a very sorry generation 
very soon. 

11,976. When. you refer to the allegation of the 
degeneracy of the factory population very likely you 
have in mind the great amount of public discussion 
that has. been going on upon the subject; do you con- 
sider that the population of Sheffield has degenerated 
in the sense of physical weakness?—No. I am not 
alluding to Sheffield. I think that the population of 
Sheffield is quite as strong as I have ever known it, 
and. I have known it 30 years. 

11,977. Is it within your knowledge that in any 
other places the population has actually degenerated ? 
—Hardly personal knowledge, but I have it on very 
good authority from a gentleman who has been many 
years in the factory districts, and has to deal with 
them. It is not entirely from their being employed 
too early, but it is from the habits of their parents 
and the living that the children get, and the parents 
having no opportunity of cooking and providing for 
them properly, That is one reason, that they are 
brought up, and fed in that manner, and they want 
more protection than a boy or a girl who is better 
fed. 

11,978. It perhaps only amounts to this, that if the 
parents are themselves fully employed and unable to 
attend to the children, who are consequently brought 
up with a deficiency of suitable food, you might 
expect that the population would degenerate, but 
could you tell us to what districts or towns you refer 
when you say that they have degenerated >—I saw an 
article from the pen of Dr.* Ferguson of Bolton the 
other day, in which he stated. that children were 
chiefly kept on tea and that kind of thing. He tried 
experiments upon some children, and he found that 
from 13 to 15 a child that was kept on tea and that 
kind of treatment only increased 4 lbs. a year in 
weight, but he had other children fed on milk twice a 
day, and they increased 15 lbs. a year from 13 to 15 
years of age. That isa strong fact. Then if it be the 
case that there are many people who bring up their 
children in that irregular manner the children want 
protecting. If they will not treat their children 
properly they have no right to have the advantage of 
their labour. 

11,979. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any special 
industry.in the town in which there would be a 
demand for the employment of children at 10 years of 
age as full timers supposing it were permitted ?—I 
do not think there is any necessity for it, but I dare- 
say many employers would prefer it. It is much less 
trouble to the one and a great benefit to the other. 

11,980. But there is no special industry in which 
there is any particular demand for such children ?— 
No, I do not know that there is. 

11,981. (O’Conor Don.) I understand you to say 
that you think that no children ought to be allowed to 
work at half-time until they were 10 years of age ?— 


- Yes. 


11,982. And yet your school board have passed a 
byelaw permitting them to work full time at 10 years 
of age ?—Yes, it is so. 

11,983. Did you join in approving that byelaw ?— 
I did not object to it before the board; that is true, 
but I do object to the principle. I did not make any 
ado about it. 

11,984. Was it carried unanimously, or was there: 
any counter-proposition ?—I.do not. think there was. 
I think the byelaws were carried unanimously. You 
do not always like to express your opinion on a board 
on every matter,if you have a strong feeling against 
you; it is hardly worth while making any opposition, 
if you cannot carry it. 

11,985. Do you think there is a strong feeling 
amongst the school board that if a child pass a certain: 


standard it ought to be permitted to work at 10 years. . 
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of age full time?—I do not know what they would 
think now that they have had more:experience than 
they had then. 

11,986. At that time they were of that opinion evi- 
dently >—I suppose they were. 

11,987. (Zo Mr. Moss.) Those byelaws of yours 
were copied, were they not ?—I may say, with regard 
to this portion, it was really a matter of discussion on 
one or two occasions what standard should be fixed, 
and there was an expresslon of opinion upon the last 
occasion that if any change whatever were made it 
should be that of raising the standard, so that a child 
before being exempt from the obligation to attend 
school at all should pass in the 6th Standard. 

(Mr. Moore.) I think it was considered pretty safe 
at the time, for we did not suppose that until educa- 
tion had been pretty well attended to for some years 
many would reach that standard. 

(Mr. Moss.) I do not think we have had a dozen 
take advantage of it. 

11,988. (Z'o Mr. Moore.) I understand you to hold 
that it would be better to have direct compulsion 
applied to all children irrespective of employment ?— 
Yes. 

11,989. Education might be enforced in two ways, 
either by making a law compelling all children to be 
sent to school over the whole country up to a certain 
age, which’ I would call direct compulsion, or they 
might. be got into school by providing that they should 
not work in certain employments unless they had 
attended school; which system do you prefer ?—I 
think I prefer the present system if it was brought to 
10 years of age. 

11,990. You would prefer the indirect system of 
having them prohibited from working in certain 
trades and employments, unless they had attended 
school ?—Yes. 

11,991. Do you think that would be sufficient >—I 
think so, because we ought to presume the parents, 
though it is not always the case, who were able to pay, 
would keep their children at school till they were 13, 
and the other plan would be denying them a chance of 
supporting the children. 

11,992. (Mr. Brand.) In giving that answer, do 
you take into consideration the large number of 


‘children whom the secretary has stated are not at 


work in Sheffield, and who do not work till they come 
to full age, and, therefore, would not be touched 
by any indirect compulsion ?—I do not suppose that 
this state of things will continue, and I hope it will 
not. We have the irregular habits of former years to 


‘contend with at the present time; but when we have 


once got those children into school that have been 
taught irregularities all their lives, and the parents 
begin to feel that it is necessary that their children 
should be in as good a position as their neighbours, 
then we shall have a better state of things. Butthere 
would always be a large per-centage of absentees from 


sickness, and that kind of thing. The per-centage of, 


children absent from school is larger than it appears 
even in the books, because we ought to have now 
so many more children on the school register than in 
1871, as every year we increase 1,000 school children. 

11,993. Then as to the other point, have you taken 
into consideration that your indirect compulsion would 
only touch children when they begin to work, whereas 
direct compulsion brings them to school at five years 
of age ?—Then I misunderstood the question. I said 
the present system I preferred with the alteration. 

11,994. (O’Conor Don.) What is the present sys- 
tem ?—Compulgion. 

11,995. No, that is the exception, is it not only 
where school boards have put it into force that com- 
pulsion exists ?—No, it is not universal; but I thirik 
I said that I should prefer universal compulsion, with 
the exception of allowing them to work half-time after 
they were 10. 

11.996. Have you many school board schools in 
Sheffield?—-We have opened about a dozen, I think, 
and we have some three or four more to build. We 
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shall have to provide accommodation for 1,000 children 
every year, or some one for us, | 

11,997. Then your school accommodation was very 
deficient before your school board was established ?—At 
that time we wanted additional accommodation for 
about 12,000 children; that is already supplied by the 
school board schools, either opened or projected, all 
but one school being very nearly complete. 

(Mr. Moss.) Might I mention that Mr. Cole, the 
chairman of the education committee of the school 
board, would have been happy to be present, but he 
had an engagement that prevented him, and he wishes. 
me to say that he is very strongly of opinion in favour 
of doing away with half-timers altogether, except they 
are able to pass a certain standard of education, and 
he thinks that afew years hence, after our compulsory 
system has had a fair chance of working upon the 
children of our population, the 4th Standard would 
not be too high a standard for the purpose. The 
board already have made some. representation to the 
Education Department, having addressed a memorial 
to them some time ago, in which they asked for an 
assimilation of the Factory Acts and the Education 
Acts, so as to render their work of compulsion more 
easy. Since that time there has been a feeling cer- 
tainly in favour of having some sort of test intro- 
duced. The following is the report which the board 
sent to the Education Department. 


Scuoot Boarp FoR THE ScHoot District OF THE 
4 BorouGH oF SHEFFIELD. 


REPORT. 


The work of the board has progressed to such a stage 
that it now becomes desirable that special attention should 
be given to any difficulties which may be likely to militate 
against the thorough working of a system of compulsory 
education throughout the-district. 

Towards meeting a deficiency in efficient elementary 


‘school accommodation for 12,000 children, the Sheffield 


School Board have now submitted to the Education De- 
partment, plans of new schools contemplating provision for 
about 10,000 children. Two of these new buildings are 
already completed, the erection of two others is well ad- ~ 
vanced, and within a reasonable period from the present 
time, there is a prospect of this department of the board’s 
work being carried to a satisfactory conclusion. 

With regard to compelling the attendance of children at 
school, the board, in view of the large deficiency in accom- 
modation, began first by dealing with those between 10 
and 13 years of age, who would otherwise have soon got 
beyond the scope of the powers of the byelaws adopted 
under section 74 of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
which provide for the compulsory attendance of children 
between 5 and 13 years of age. The operations of the 
board in this direction have resulted in an increased 
average attendance, estimated at 5,000, in the public 
elementary schools of the district, and the board have now 
commenced to enforce the attendance of children between 
8 and 13 years of age. 

It has not been found necessary, nor was it considered 
by the board desirable, to issue many summonses, as in the 
great majority of cases parents who, on being first visited, 
refused to.send their children to school, were subsequently 
induced to comply on receipt of a formal notice warning 
them that in the event of continued non-compliance, other 
proceedings would be taken to enforce the byelaws. © 
Only four recalcitrant parents have been brought before 


‘the magistrates, but these cases. have had an excellent 


moral effect on parents who might otherwise haye been 
less willing to yield to persuasion. 

The desire of the board is to carry out their byelaws 
with firmness and vigour, yet without undue severity, and 
in pursuance of this policy they have encountered several 
difficulties which they deem it desirable to bring under 
notice, in view of the proposed amendment of the “ Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870.” 

(1.) The Elementary Education Act and the byelaws of 
this board apparently contemplate the enforced 
full attendance at school of ali children between 
5 and 13 years of age, unless they shall sooner 
have reached a certain standard. of education. 
But there is a proviso in the 2nd paragraph of 
section 74 of the Elementary Education Act, which 
renders this power partially inoperative with 
regard to a numerous class of children employed 
in labour. Thus, notwithstanding that the first 
byelaw of the board appears to limit the exemp- 
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tions from the obligation to attend school full 
time to children over 10 years of age who shall 
have passed an examination in the 4th Standard, 
(children who may have passed an examination 
. in the 5th Standard being entirely freed from the 
obligation to attend school,) yet, under the 
Factory Acts, the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
and the Workshops Regulation Act, any child 
over eight years of age, though unfit for presenta- 
tion even in the 1st Standard, may begin working 
haif-time in any process of manufacture, subject, 
of course, to certain restrictions and regulations. 
On the other hand, children employed as errand 
boys, and in other light occupations, do legiti- 
mately come within the scope of the operations 
of the byelaws of the board. The nature of the 

Sheffield trades, scattered as, the workmen of 

' many branches are in a very large number of 

workshops or manufactories, renders it most 

difficult to’ carry out in their integrity the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts with regard to half- 
timers, even if it were at all desirable to continue 
the unequal and, to some extent, vexatious 
distinctions which now exist. The board are of 

Opinion, however, that the employment of chil- 

dren under 13 years of age half-time, might, 

without hardship, be fairly limited uniformly by 
the conditions set forth in the byelaws. 

would greatly facilitate the operations of the 
board, if the Education Department would fur- 
nish, from time to time, authoritative lists of all 
efficient elementary schools within the district, 
and empower the board to call periodically for 
returns from these schools, on such forms as the 
department may approve and sanction. 

(3.) It is also suggested that power should be given to 
the school attendance officers to detain children, 
apparently of school age, who may be found in 
the streets during school hours; and that parents 
should be compelled, on pain of a penalty, to give 
to the officers information as to the number, 
names, and ages of their children, whether they 
are attending school, and if so, what school, and 
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on such other points as may be necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the byelaws. 

(4.) In dealing with cases before the magistrates, the 
onus of proof, as to the ages of children whose 
parents are summoned for non-compliance with 
the byelaws, should be thrown upon the defen- 


ants. 

(5.) It is also suggested that the maximum penalty for 
each offence after the first, should be ten shillings 
(including costs) instead of five shillings. 

. Offices of the School Board, 
Sheffield, February, 1873. 


11,998. (Str C. Du Cane.) Is Mr. Cole an advo- 
cate for the employment of children at 10 years of age 
at full time provided they can pass the 4th and 5th 
Standards ?—I do not think so. I believe it to be his 
opinion that the age should be thrown back rather 
than lessened, that children should be older before 
they go to work rather than younger. 

11,999. (Chairman.) The fact is it would not be 
fair to hold the board to that resolution ; it was passed 
some time ago ?—Yes, at the commencement; the 
board are aware that very few children do pass that 
standard. I donot think that practically there is any 
difficulty whatever in its being retained. 

12,000. It is almost prohibitory, is it not ?—Yes, it 
is almost prohibitory at present. We should only be too 
happy to find that children of that age were progress- 
ing so quickly that they would be able to pass in the Stn 
Standard. My own feeling would be at all events to 
have some such provision as is introduced already in 
the Scottish Education Act in the 72nd section, which 
makes both the employer and the parents responsible 
for the child having attended a certain length of time 
at school, and being able to read and write before he 
or she can be employed either in domestic work or in 
any mine or factory. That would in my opinion meet 
the case and would very materially assist the work of 
education, 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Josrrn Nrxon, Esq., examined. 


12,001. (Chairman.) Are you a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Nixon and Winterbottom, manufacturers of 
table cutlery, butchers’ knives, &c., of Pyramid Works, 
Sheffield ?—Yes. 

12,002. I believe that the particular points which 
you wish to touch upon in the first place are the sur- 
gical certificates which are required of factory children ? 
—Yes. I have furnished the Commission with a form 
which I think will bean improvement on the present 
practice. With respect to the certificates I would say, 
that these should be easily obtainable at a stated time 
and place at a small cost, and produced at the same 
time the holder seeks employment. Employers might 
be called upon to fix their responsibility by an endorse- 
ment of the certificate, and incidentally this would 
‘become a testimony of conduct. 

12,003. Do you mean this, that if the child had a 
sort of handbook in which was entered the certificate 
of its birth, and of its having passed the surgical exa- 
‘mination of physical fitness at the period of its first 
employment, it would remain both as a proof of its 
proper age and of its ability ?—That ismy view. That 
is what I have to say upon the subject of certificates. 
I find so far as my own practice is concerned that they 
are a source of great trouble, and with regard to half- 
timers, some half-timers will come in the morning and 
some in the afternoon ; and under present arrangement 
with ourselves we have to signify to the surgeon that 
we have those young people wanting certificates, and 
he comes.and makes a charge of some 2s. or 3s. each 
visit whether he certifies one or more. He comes 
sometimes in the afternoon when the morning half- 
timers are in question, and he does not find them 
there, and the same is the case in the morning. 

12,004. Such a simple plan as I mentioned just now 
would obviate that inconvenience, and be more effi- 
cient ?—Yes, I think so, and cheaper too. ° 

12,005. What is the next point that you wish to 
mention ’—With regard to factory owners, at the pre- 


sent time the factory owners in Sheffield are respon- 
sible for all within the walls of their factory. I would 
say that not being the actual or direct employers of 
children or young persons, they should not be held 
responsible for the carrying out of the details of these 
Acts. 

12,006. Do you refer to both classes of sub-em- 
ployers, both those who hire off a room and a share 
of the steam-power, and also those who work directly 
under their master, but employ children to aid them ? 
—Both. 

12,007. In the case of a man who has his own little 
workshop, only hiring it and his steam-power, he is 
at present the sole responsible person, is he not ?—I 
understand so, I do not see how it could be other- 
wise. 

12,008. But in the case of a workman who works by 
contract, probably under the factory occupier, you 
think that even he, and he alone, ought to be respon- 
sible for any illegal employment ?—-I do indeed, and 
emphatically, for the following reasons, that this 
responsibility must in justice rest upon the actual 
employer who engages, directs, and pays for the services 
of these young persons. 

12,009. I suppose you are speaking from personal 
experience ?—I am indeed. _ 

12,010. Have you no voice or share in the engage- 
ment of such children ?—I could hardly put it like 
that. 

12,011. When a boy is brought into the factory by 
one of your workpeople to assist him, is he not taken 
before your manager ?—No, never. 

12,012. Does your manager never see him ?—It is 
an accident if he does. It is done in most cases with- 
out any observation at all, either from the manager or 
ourselves. It is done by our man himself. 

12,013. Is not his name entered in your books ?— 
The factory inspectors compel us to look ‘after those 
names and to have them entered in hooks, and we 
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consider it a great hardship that we have to look after 
other people’s business. 

12,014. But for the Factory Acts the boy would 
not be entered in your books at all ?—He would not. 
We should not know his name or any thing of him at 
all. We should take no cognisance of him, 


12,015. I suppose you recognise that it is a great 


assistance to the inspector in enforcing the Act that 
the head of the works should be made responsible ?— 
So far I give the inspector credit for taking that view. 
I think it is a saving of labour to him. 

12,016. You at present are only carrying out the 
law, the law makes you responsible, so that it is not 
due to his ingenuity ?—Then I would not put itin that 
way. 

19,017. Do you not think that there would bea 
great temptation to the workman, who after all you 


must call, in one sense, an irresponsible person, to 


evade the law if he could bring in a child at any time 
and keep him there until a chance visit of the inspec- 
tor ?—I do not think so; and if it were so, it only 
tells in my behalf, because if it is his interest to evade 
the law in that case, it is also his interest now, espe- 
cially when the responsibility is some one else’s. 
12,018. But supposing the trouble of the certificates 
to be reduced to,a minimum, and that it was a con- 
dition of the child being employed in your factory at 
all that he should satisfy your manager or foreman 
that he was eligible, then you would be relieved from 
all future trouble, would you not, excepting this, that 
if a child failed to attend school, and the law obliged 
the schoolmaster to report his absence from. school to 
you, then the door would be shut against that boy the 
next morning till he had made up his school time ?— 


’ That. points to a different mode of doing business 


from the Sheffield mode of carrying on business in a 
factory. We do not close the factory gates as would 
be involved in that question from the coming in to the 
going out at meal times. 

12,019. I meant, metaphorically, that .the door 
would be shut against him, that is to say, he would 
not be allowed to come in?—I do not see how one 
could very well prevent that sort of thing. 

12,020. You know it is what is done in every tex- 
tile factory ?—Yes, [ believe it is. 

12,021. And yet in a little textile factory, although 
the occupier may pay the child, still the child belongs 
to a certain man who cannot carry on his work with- 
out him ?—Yes, so I understand. 

12,022. It is for the convenience of the trade that 
you let the man find his own boy, but still the general 


condition is not dissimilar, is it; there are so many 


people employed under one roof, and they must’ come 
in through one gate ?—Yes, they must. 

12,023. Is it not the best way by far of gaining the 
end that the law shall say that no child shall be em- 
ployed in your factory unless it is of a certain age, 
and unless it has passed a certain examination, and 
unless it attends school a certain time, provided it 
gives you the easiest conceivable means of doing what 
the law requires >—I have no objection whatever to 
that, in fact, Iam rather in favour of it than other- 
wise, only I think that the responsibility should be 
upon ‘the direct employer of the child; that is my 
view. Iam fully impressed with the necessity of that 
view being endorsed. 

12,024. Do not you think: that it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to get the law obeyed if the inspector had 
to deal with, say, 50 or 100 men in your works, each 
of whom might be employing one or two boys, whereas 
if he has only got to see your books and see. ‘the 
number of children, he can see that the conditions 
have been complied with ?—I grant that it would be 
more difficult to apply it to half-a-dozen individuals 
than to ‘apply it to one. 

12,025. But it is half-a-dozen hundreds, ts it not ? 
—No, itis not so. I could name on one hand the 
number of departments of that kind in our own 
factory. 

12,026. Then it is the head of the department, it is 
not the single workman who is responsible P—Just so, 
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and I may say in explanation that the factory that I 
am connected with is somewhat different from the 
ordinary run of factories of this nature in Sheffield. 
We adopt a different plan of the division of labour 
altogether, and it may arise from that circumstance that 
this difficulty applies more to us than it would to 
others. 

_ 12,027. You will see that there is hardly an industry 
in ‘which similar circumstances do not occur; take 
the Nottingham village frame knitters, you will find a 
little workshop in a country village where there 
would be 12 frames, and perhaps at each of those 
frames the knitter in that room brings in a boy to 
wind for him; it is very likely that he engages that 
boy himself and not the occupier of the workshop. 
You. see how it would multiply twofold the trouble 
and difficulty of administering the law if every sub- 
employer was alone responsible, whereas no doubt the 
owner of the whole shop at present is responsible ?— 
This should have been foreseen, I apprehend, in trying 
to frame laws whether justice could not be done, and 
at the same time meet the exact circumstances of the 
case. I am in no ways responsible, for the difficulties 
that are created in that way.” 

12,028. What is your next point ?—I say that the 
factory owner has neither a direct control nor per- 
sonal knowledge of these matters. The system 
adopted in Sheffield is in this respect harassing and 
unjust. I will now go to the question of exemption 
from the operation of the Factory Acts. I claim that 
exemption should be given in favour of the cutlery 
trade for young persons and-women employed solely 
in warehouses (apart from the manufacturing depart- 
ment but on the same premises), engaged in wiping, 
cleaning, and following the operations of the work- 
people, for the reason that goods left overnight without 
this attention are invariably found to have suffered 
from rust; and-the process of buffing, &c. has to be 
repeated at great inconvenience and cost. 

12,029. Buffing, I suppose, being the last stage 
before the finishing and wrapping ?—Yes, that is the 
finishing operation. The goods so treated are always 
inferior to others which are operated upon in the 
proper routine. ; 

12,030. Can you tell us if this stage is analogous 
to what is called the warehouse or the finishing room 
in other factories >—It is. 

12,031. In some trades you cannot tell the exact 
amount of work that you require to be finished in a 
day, but you must know pretty nearly, do you not, 
what quantity of work will be got through by the 
number of hands you employ ?—You cannot tell the 
contingencies that arise in the course of a day; they 
are so various that it is impossible to meet them by 
any foreknowledge on the subject. 

12,032. Are those children or young persons or 
young women that you refer to?—Young persons 
and women. pz . 

12,033. What hours do you work in your business ? 
—We work about 10 hours nominally, from 8 to 8, 
and then there are the meal hours between, making 
it something like eight and a half hours. ety 

12,034. I do not say what the Commission might 
be able to recommend, but would it satisfy you if 
you were allowed to keep persons in that particular 
branch for half an hour to complete a process, pro- 
vided the total number of hours did not exceed the 
legal hours ?—Half an hour would hardly be worth 
asking for., If it were an hour beyond the legal hours 
I should be perfectly satisfied. 

12,035. Then that would be up to 8 o’clock in’ the 
evening, would it not ?—I would not put it in that 
way; I would put it an hour after the usual time 
stipulated. 

_ 12,086. But still, according to your hours of work- 
ing, it would be till 8 o’clock in the evening ?—It 
would be till 9 o’clock. 

12,037. Would that be a privilege which you would 
have to use often ?—Perhaps once or twice in the 
week on the average, towards the latter part of the 
week, 
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“12,038. What is your next point ?—I was basing Act-that is inapplicable to it, and applicable only to J, Nixon, Esq. 
what I am now saying on something that I saw in a another town. —— 
book called “Hints on the subject of the Factory Act.” 12,043. Are you now speaking of the section of the 18 July.1875. ° 
We observe that there is some indefinite relaxation , Act of 1874, which does not allow continuous work ~— qe) 
of the Acts in some occupations to meet acontingency for more than four and a half hours ?—Yes. <a 


of this nature, in fact, they are exempt entirely from 12,044, Would it meet your views if in any trade 
the operation of the Act; I mean young persons en- in which the hours of work did not exceed those of 
gaged in the packing of goods. the Act of 1874, that is 10 hours a day, their work 


12,039. In certain trades they have an exemption was allowed to be taken in two periods ?—I fear I 
undoubtedly ?—TI fancy it is something of this kind, have rather overrun what I meant in particularly 
although I do not know actually, and it is for the pre- pointing to that. I did not so much attribute the ob- 
vention of loss otherwise unavoidable, that this con- jection to the Acts to that one particular point, as. to 
‘sideration is brought forward. The nature of the the general framing of the Act of 1874. It cegaes 
employment is light and agreeable. As a proof of from what I have seen of it to be applicable and to 
that there are a great number of applicants for the. be framed for the textile districts, and not for the 
‘employment. It is not a manufacturing process, and manufacturing districts. 
not likely to be unduly prolonged. For these reasons 12,045. It is the object of the Commission to ascer- 
‘it would not interfere with the spirit of these Acts if tain in what particulars it is necessary that trades 
‘young persons im this employment were exempt from other than textile should have separate conditions ? 
‘the operations of the Acts, and it wouldrelieve manu- —That is the reason I made this observation. 
facturers from a needlessly irksome position. 
12,040. I think you are mistaken in thinking that 
‘there is any trade'in which young persons employe 
“in such process are exempt from the operations of the 
“Act ?—That is not what I mean. I mean that the 
“object of the Acts is this, to look after, as it were, 
“and foster the health of the young persons, and that 
“would not be interfered with by permitting in this , é 
“employment a relaxation to that "sete ee also f iigiane Males Surdeticntions hay eck datoted 
i ; ; d or a long time to that point, and it will not be oyer- 
say that I strongly object to the compulsory keeping _ Warts ed: lavderiornakiale thatiinrcll wot 

“of Good Friday as a holiday. This holiday is most ae ‘y Ty RPA VeRO", 

* inconvenient for our local trades, and against the cus- 12,049. (Mr. Brand.) I SBIPPese what you want 
tom and feeling of the workpeople, and when it occurs generally is greater elasticity, that you may work 

“entails loss and inconvenience to the employer, and between 8 and 8, and that you may take your meal 
deprives’ the- worker of at ‘least’ 25 per’ cent. of his hours’ according to your inclination ?>—Yes, with an 
~week’s earnings. extra hour when required to wipe off and wrap up 

12,041. Would it meet your requirements and the goods to prevent rust. ; 

_. disposition which you speak of, if it was permitted to 12,050. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that. the 
substitute Haster Monday for Good Friday as the legal _ present Workshops Acts are satisfactory ; are you 
holiday ?—It would be exactly-in accordance with our satisfied with them?—I have never had reason to 

feelings, and since this holiday is not claimed for complain of anything but the points which I have 
sanitary reasons, we think it should be left to the brought forward, 

“option of those involved. With regard to the divi- 12,051. Do you think that the Workshops Acts, as 
sion of labour it will be seen that some of our staple applied to the trades in Sheffield, are satisfactory ?—I 
trades ‘divide the various processes of manufacture do not know personally whether they operate satisfac- 
much more than can be done in other towns, and for  torily or the contrary. I have no reason to complain 
this reason particular attention is required in order myself. 
to distribute fairly the responsibility attending the 12,052. I gather that the hours under which you 
various occupations. are at present’ working are satisfactory to you ?—Yes, 

12,042. You say that in this town each trade is with the exceptions which I have mentioned. I have 

_ broken up into various processes, which are so far dis- a workman here who would support my view with 

- tinct ; what is your deduction from that ?—It is this, regard to the division of responsibility, if the Commis- 
that it is not fair to attempt to put upon Sheffield an — sion desire to hear him. 


12,046. In what respects are the present Textile 
Factory Acts unsuitable to your own trade ?—I fear 
-Imust plead that I have not looked so carefully into 
that as to be able to give you a definite answer. 
12,047. We will take it from you that there are 
certain respects in which they would not. be suitable ? 
—Yes, I am fully impressed with that. 


The witness withdrew. 


‘ 


Septimus ARDEN, Esq, M.R.C.S., examined. 


12,053. (Chairman.) You are the certifying surgeon mills, and the fact of oiling the machinery whilst the g¢ 4yden, Esq.;. 
~ in Sheffield >—Yes. - machinery is at work. I think I might suggest asto .R.C.S. 
_ 12,054. Have you any statement which you would the first one, the breaking of grindstones, that some — 
- wish to make to the Commission ?—TI should be glad means might be adopted to prevent the constant acci- 
to give any information that I can which will throw dents which occur. They are very serious indeed, 
any light upon the department that I am connected and very often fatal. Almost the whole of them occur 
* with. Ithink there are two or three remarks particu- with new stones. When a stone is put down, the 
larly with regard to accidents, which I would make, grinder works it slowly for a few hours whilst he pre- 
“as those things quite come within my own province. pares it for grinding, which is called here racing the 
TI think that the Factory Actas been of immense stone, which is done with a file and sand. Probably 
* value to Sheffield with regard to reporting accidents. within 24 hours he will put it on to full speed; and if 
~ Before the last Act was passed Sheffield really did not there is any flaw the stone will break. It may hurt 
eome under the Factory Act. It did nominally, but no one, it may go through the wall or through the 
~ there were only two or three works in the whole town | windows, or it may knock down three or four people, 
“connected with it; and those were crinoline manufac- and kill one of them; I have seen several fatal 
“tories ; but in 1867, when the new Act passed, the accidents from that cause, and I have seen a great 
* whole of the ironworks were placed under the Act. many accidents that were not fatal, and I have always 
*-Then I had to report accidents constantly, and the thought that something might be done, although I am 
Act has been the means of preventing a very great. - not prepared to say what. 
number of the: severe ones by calling the attention of 12,055. You think that they might be tested p— 
the inspector to the fencing of dangerous machinery.. That was my own idea, and in conversation, with 
- There are three particular sources of accident which . many intelligent grinders, some thmk that they might 
I have met with most frequently ; that is to say, the. be, and some think they cannot be. The head man, 
breaking of grindstones, the burning of boys in rolling for instance, at a grinding wheel, buys the stones and 
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disposes of them to the head workman, and then the 
commoner workmen pay a rent of so much a week 
for the use of the stones. The principal stones, I 
think, are got from Wickersley, Thrybergh, and from 
a place near Rowsley, called Stanton; the last are 
considered best by the grinders, | believe. 

12,056. (O’Conor Don.) Are they not tested in 
any way ?—Not at, all. I went this morning to a 
grinding wheel, and I saw a stone which was put aside 
as being broken; luckily no accident occurred. The 
man had paid 2/. 9s. for it, but he could get no redress 
for it at all. They pay 3s. for hanging the stone, 
that is passing a screw through it on a large piece of 
iron to make it work round. If it breaks they get no 
redress at all; it is thrown upon their hands, and that 
is the chief reason why they use those stones when 
they ought not, when they see a crack in them. This 
man used this stone knowing there was a crack in it; 
and at last he dare not go any farther, and he put it 
off because it might have broken and killed any ones 

12,057. (Chairman.) Supposing the stone was made 
to revolve a certain time without using it, there would 
be considerably less risk ?—Yes, that would do, but it 
has struck me that a certain shop might be established 
in Sheffield where an inspector might test the stones 
without the danger of any one being near them. It 
is a very rare thing indeed for a stone to break after 
it has been in use a few days, unless it has been 
worked too long. 

12,058. Have you any other point to mention ?— 
With regard to rolling mills a very great many acci- 
dents occur owing to the boys being careless. The 
boys at rolling mills are of two classes, the backers 
and pullers out. The one puts the bar of iron through 
the roll, and the other meets it at the other side 
of the roll and draws it through with a pair of tongs. 
The pullers out of course are under great risk, and if 
they are little boys and any one is making a joke, or 
there is any larking going on behind them, and they 


turn round and do not take firm hold of the bar while - 


it is coming out, the consequence is that the bar twists 
up and goes round their leg or thigh and takes it off. 

12,059. At what age are the boys employed >—They 
have a right to be employed at 10 or 11 as half-timers. 

12,060. (Mr. Brand.) It is the custom, is it not, to 
employ boys in rolling mills ?—All boys; the plate 
rolling is done by men, but the bar rolling by boys. 

12,061. But the boys are not employed at the very 
heavy bars?—No, not at ihe very heavy ones, they 
are in the wire works for instance; I am speaking now 
of the small bars of iron. We have I daresay 30 or 40 
rolling mills in Sheffield where there are hundreds of 
boys employed. 

12,062. (Chairman.) Are many accidents reported 
from the workshops ?—No, none. 

12,063. Do many come under your notice inci- 
dentally that have not been reported ?—A great many 
in the factories; the bulk of them are not reported. 
In fact very few are reported. 

12,064. And yet in many workshops so called 
machinery is employed quite as dangerous as that in 
the factories?—No, not so dangerous, but there is 
machinery certainly, but those rolling mills all come 
under the Factory Act. 

12,065. ‘The machinery in wood or bone turning 
might be as dangerous as that employed in grinding 
metal, might it not >—There would not be the same 
risk ; they would not be close to the grindstones, they 
would be worked by drums where there are bands, 
they can lift the band off the wheel in a moment if they 
see anything wrong and can disconnect it. 

12,066. Do you think that accidents ought to be 


reported in any kind of workshop ?—Yes, in con- 


nexion with workshops; formerly, we reported all 
accidents, and I think it was a great waste of labour. 
12,067. ‘There is no provision for fencing machinery 
in a workshop, is there >—I do not know whether there 
is or not; I have nothing to do with workshops; my 
chief reason for alluding to those accidents in rolling 
mills was that I thought it was wrong that half-timers 
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should be allowed to work there or even boys under 
14, 
12,068, Why would not you put a boy to it at 13 ? 
—When they are a year older they are more likely 
to be steadier. Most of those accidents are from 
carelessness, from the boy looking round. I think 
that every year that they get older they would be 
more careful and more afraid. 

12,069. Is there much improvement of late years 
in the sanitary condition of the Sheffield factories ?— 
In the factories themselves I do not think there is 
much improvement except where there are new ones 
built, and they are built upon a very improved prin- 
ciple. The old ones are continued as they were as far 
as sanitary measures are concerned, excepting that 
there is more whitewashing of course than there used 
to be because that is compulsory. 

12,070. What trades here are most injurious to the 
health of the children and young persons engaged in 
them ?—The file trade and the grinding trades are 
the two principal ones in Sheffield. 

12,071. Have fans come into general use ?—Yes, I 
think latterly they have come into general use for dry 
grinding, and that is entirely owing to the Factory 
Act. Before the passing of the Factory Act I re- 
member there was hardly a fan at work. At least it 
was a very great exception, but now it is the excep- 
tion if they are away. The health of the people is 
very much improved to what it was 10 or 12 years ago. 
We have not half of what was called the grinders’ dis- 
ease in Sheffield, and that is ina great measure to be 
attributed to the use of fans, and probably to a little 
more care that the people take of themselves now. 

12,072. The grinders’ disease is not very unlike 
what is called the potters’ asthma, is it >—Perhaps itis. 
I know of nothing that more frequently ends in econ- 
sumption, which I believe is principally owing to the 
grinders having led an irregular life; about 38 or 40 
is their average length of life even now, and that of 
file cutters rather less. 

12,073. (Mr. Brand.) Taken from what age?— 

Taken from all ages. 
- 12,074, I mean taken from the age at which they go 
to work, because the average of the whole population 
is not much longer taking them all together ?—The 
average death rate of the population I think is about 
24 or 26 to the 1,000. 


12,075. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You do not mean to © 


say that that is the outside average of grinders’ lives P— 
If you take 100 grinders and the age they die you will 
find that the average will live to about 35, and that 
they die very early. The grinders themselves will 
tell you that a grinder at 40 is rare, and is considered 
an oldish man. Iam speaking now of dry grinders, 
and the same will hold good with regard to the file 
cutters. 

12,076. (O’Conor Don.) At what age do they com- 
mence that employment. generally ?—There are none 
or very few half-timers, they come in at'13 or 14; 14 


‘is the general rule with grinders; they will not take 


apprentices under 14.. The number of apprentices is 
limited. They are not allowed to take’ more than 
one. ; 

12,077. (Chairman.) I suppose you would consider 
that the distinction between factories and workshops 
ought to be done away with ?—Certainly ; so, far as 
the general inspection goes they are inspected as well 
as factories, and I am not aware that there is any dif- 
ference excepting that the certifying surgeon has 
nothing to do with them. 


12,078. The power of the inspector is very dif- 7 


ferent with respect to the two classes, but I refer 
particularly to your own department, the sanitary 
question >—Certainly ; I think they ought to be in- 
spected as well. as the factories. Many of the work- 
shops in Sheffield are in an awful state. 

12,079. Being unfavourably situated as regards 
ventilation and. cubic space ?—Yes, decidedly ; very 
often they are built at the top of houses overlooking 
yards which are closed up. I consider Sheffield the 
most healthy town for workpeople that I ever was in 
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in my life; we have very much fewer pent-up court- 
yards, and we have no inhabited cellars, as is the case 
in Liverpool, where there used to be an immense 
number of cellars inhabited particularly by Irish 
down towards the docks. i 

12,080. The mayor told us that the houses are very 
frequently only one storey high, so that the town is 
spread out much wider than usual ?—Yes, it is so; 
the men here get better wages than they do in most 
towns, and they can afford better houses, 

12,081. Do they live well ?—Yes, they live well. 


- There is very great waste going on here through the 


men taking their holiday on Monday ; St. Monday is 
still general amongst the cutlers and grinders. 

12,082. You say that you do not know much about 
the workshops?—Nothing more than having gone 
into them accidentally. 

12,083. You would not know whether the habit 
was to work long hours during the rest of the week 
to make up for the idleness on Monday ?—They did 
do that very much more before the Workshops Act 
was passed; there used then to be a general boast 


_ that people could work there when they were turned 


_ going on under the Factory Act. 


out of the factories in the evening; this was a very 
general thing amongst electro-platers and burnishers. 

12,084. When you say “used” you mean before 
they were inspected ?—Yes, before the Workshops 
Act was enforced. I have heard many complaints 
then from factories that people were compelled to turn 
their hands away ai 7 o’clock at night, and they could 
then go to those workshops and work till 10 or 11 
without any jurisdiction over them. 

12,085. You think that the children ought to be 
certified as being physically fit for all classes of 
labour ?—Yes, I certainly do; I think that it is a 
very great. advantage to the carrying out of the Fac- 
tory Act. I attach much importance in the medical 
department to periodical visits, which, I think, are the 
most valuable of anything in Sheffield. 

12,086. But then periodical visits are not made 
to an inferior factory /—No; I am only alluding to 


generally keeping up the Factory Act by its being 


brought before them constantly. 

12,087. Other gentlemen who are certifying sur- 
geons have made the same remarks, that they attach 
great importance to the periodical visits of the certi- 
fying surgeon, but I should like to ask you how those 
visits can have a general effect upon the sanitary state 
of the factory or of the workpeople, because on the 
occasion of those visits you only go into aroom down- 
stairs to see the children ?—Yes, 

12,088. What value do you attach in a general way 
to those occasional visits ?—I alluded more particularly 
to the keeping of the Factory Act before the people, 
reminding them of it. It is impossible for the inspec- 
tors to pay more than an occasional visit, with the 
immense amount of factories that they have to go to, 
but my going constantly keeps the matter in their 
minds, and they think a great deal more about carrying 
out the Act than they would do otherwise. 

12,089. On the occasion of those visits you are not 
seen by the mass of the people employed therein ?— 
I am almost invariably seen by some of the heads of 
the works, and then the men know, when their boys 
are ordered to be brought up, that an inspection is 
I think that 


_ Sheffield would very soom'be as. bad- as ever it was if 


the Factory Act was not carried out here, I think 
that it has been of immense value to Sheffield. 

12,090. Is there any other point which you would 
like to mention to the Commission ?—A great many of 
the boys have a want of physical development here, in 


consequence, I think partly, and indeed chiefly, of the 


profligacy of the parents.. I very often pass boys who 
do not appear to be above 11, when they are really 13, 
from defective growth and arrest of muscular de- 
velopment, which I think is principally owing to 
that. 

12,091. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you think that. that 
defect has been increasing in any way ?—No. I think 
it is decidedly improving. I really attribute a great 
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deal of the profligacy and gross neglect in former s, Arden, Esq. 


days on the part of the parents to the want of proper 


‘air and water. 


12,092. (Mr. Brand.) Might it not in some measure 
be attributed to the fact that the parents of those 
children were working in Sheffield when ‘there was no 
Factory Act ?—Yes; but they were then getting very 
good wages. 

12,093. I mean with regard to the physical de- 
terioration in children through the parents’ over-work, 
and so on?—Yes, there might be something in that; 
but I think it would be more from over-drink than 
over-work,. ; ) 

12,094. (Chairman.) When you say suffering from 
the profligacy of their parents, do you mean from 
hereditary disease >—No ; I mean more from drinking. 
Boys of.14 begin drinking here, and there are now a 
great many of them drinking regularly ; but I believe 
another 10 years will entirely remove that. 

12,095. (Mr. Brand.) It is rather a sweeping asser- 
tion; but I presume you would apply that to only a 
small portion of their class ?—Only to those whose 
children are not well developed, and are full of struma, 
rickets, and that kind of thing. 

12,096. You would not’ say, would you, that those 
children form a very large proportion ?—-No, I do not 
think so. I think that. is chiefly to be attributed to our 
having much purer air and better houses, and purer 
water than we used to have in Sheffield. 

12,097. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Since the passing of the 
Factory Act of 1867, you think that there has been 
a perceptible diminution of that state of things ?—Yes, 
a very great diminution indeed; and I believe that, 
with the carrying out of the school board education to 
those who are now getting that education up to 12 or 
18 years old, in another 10 years there will be an 
immense improvement. . 

12,098. (O’ Conor Don.) You do not think that the 
race is degenerating but rather improving ?—No, it is 
improving in Sheffield very much. 

12,099. Do you find any difference in the health of 
children employed in workshops and that of those 
employed in factories?—I do not see children in 
workshops. 

12,100. (Mr. Brand.) Can you tell at all within 
the last three years how many children you have 
rejected on grounds of physical unfitness?—No, I 
could not say that. A great many of them have proved 
to be under age, and therefore I should put down the 
rejection to their being children, not young persons, 

12,101. I mean, apart from the children being under 
age, do you reject any considerable number ?—Not 
any considerable number, I never reject if I can 
possibly help it. I have rejected them sometimes 
when I have seen them very unfit to do the work. 

12,102. You said there was a great waste going on 
in Sheffield on Monday; do you think that taking a 
whole holiday after a hard week’s work is a great 
waste ?— Sunday, Monday, and half of Saturday is 
nearly half the week; the principal managers com- 
plain bitterly of that; all day Monday is spent by three- 
fourths of those who do not work in drinking, and 
therefore it is a waste in that sense. Perhaps one- 
fourth would go to work on Monday, so that they do 
not all neglect their work. ; 

12,103. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that all those 
who neglect their work drink ?—Yes, the bulk of 
them, A few of them go out for a holiday in the 
country, but very few; all those who were steady 
would work. 

12,104. (Sir C. Du Cane.) CL understood you to say 
that you passed a great number of children as being 
13 years of age who did not appear to be more than 
11 2—Yes, 11 or 12; anyone would suppose that they 
could not be 18. 

12,105. At the same time you have no reason to 
doubt the genuineness of their professed age ?—No ; 
I always get a copy of the certificate of birth in a 
doubtful ease, but I am sure that I am generally right, 
not always; one must makea imistake sometimes. I 
think it would be a great advantage if some of those 
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boys that are rejected from bad health could be put 
into some healthier work and be allowed to work in 
some part of the factory, and prevented going with 
the others, if such a thing could be prevented, instead 
of being sent into the streets. 

12,106. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that the 
average length of the’ life of the men has increased 
in the last 10 or 15 years >—They tell me not them- 
selves. I have no means of knowing now, as I used 
to have when I held a public appointment at the 
hospital, but the manager of the Co-operative File 
Makers’ Society tells me that the average age is from 
36 to 38 years; that they.do not live beyond that as 
an average; that was about it in 1845, I have an 
account of the number who worked in Sheffield in 
1865, and they are about double now, and the number 
of females has increased very much indeed ; there are 
about 800 females working now at files, and there 
were about 500 in 1865. 

12,107. (Sir C. Du Cane.) But I understood you 
to say that what is known as the grinders’ disease has 
very much diminished ?—Yes, very much. I am 
speaking of file cutters, the file disease is really 
poisoning from lead. I do not know that that has 
decreased very much, but the grinders’ disease has 
very much decreased, I believe. 

12,108. And yet the average of grinders’ lives is not 
beyond 35?—No, I think it would be a little under. 
I do not know the average now, it was in 1865 when 
their average was 35 to 38. 


12,109. (Chairman.) You think that the physical 
mischief that you see amongst the children is attri- | 
butable to the neglect of their children by married 
women who are employed in labour ?—Yes, but that 
is not carried out. here as it is in Manchester. 

12,110. In this part the married women do not 
work so much?—Not half so much; they are bur- 
nishers and electro-platers. The bulk of the file 
cutters work at home in their own houses, they have 
a little board and they cut the files, and I believe they 
cut them much better than the men can. 

12,111. There is a great deal of work done in that 
way in the houses >—Yes, in little workshops attached 
to their houses where the women work a great deal. 

12,112. (O’ Conor Don.) You do not think it very 
injurious. to their health, do you ?—It produces lead 
poisoning in a great degree. If they are more strict 
than they used to be, washing their hands and wearing 
different clothes may prevent it; but 10 or 15 years 
ago the invariable practice was to wet the thumb and 
rub it upon the file, and in doing that they rub the 
lead dust upon the finger, and then put it back again 
into their mouth, and that-was almost certain to 
produce the disease. ¢ 

12,113. (Chairman.) Do you think that the early 
return to work after confinement does not tell upon 
their health >—No; except amongst: a few, amongst 
electro-platers and burnishers, but there are not a 
great many women . after confinement who do that. I 
do not think that that applies much to Sheffield. 


The witness withdrew. 
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12,114. (Chairman.) What trade do you represent ? 
—The scissors grinders. 

12,115. Have you any office in the trade society >— 
Yes, I am secretary of the union, and_I have been so 
for 14 years. 

12,116. Have you anything which you would like 
to state to the Commission on the part of your trade or 
on your own behalf ?—There is only one objection in 
the Factory Acts, all things work very smoothly, and 
that is, the Good Friday holiday as applied to Sheffield 
altogether for boys and females. We consider that it 
is a ridiculous holiday for boys, and to say that a boy 
of 17 years of age shall have a holiday while his 
master or father is working ; he is far more able to 
stand the work than the father is in point of fact. 

12,117. The fact is that the week immediately 
before Easter the men like to have a good week’s 
work ?—Yes, Easter following so soon after it, spoils 
the week. The boys themselves have an objection to 
this Good Friday holiday, because it very often de- 
prives them of spending money. It is the custom to 
give boys pocket money, which is increased at Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas, and as Friday is one of 


the best days of the week, it is a.large curtailment | 


of their masters’ wages, and consequently the boys 
generally have to go short. 
would rather work on Good Friday, and have extra 
spending money. 

12,118. They would far rather make a full week’s 
work that week, and have money enough to enjoy 
their holidays?—Yes, there are two days’ holidays 
following for Easter. 

12,119. If the legal holiday was allowed to be taken 
on Easter Monday, that would exactly suit them ?— 
Yes, Easter Monday would be a holiday all through 
Sheffield. 

12,120. ‘The object of Parliament is to ensure that 
the boys have a holiday, and if they get it so as to suit 
the trade it would be more convenient of course ?— 
Yes, in Sheffield the boys have more holidays than 
what the Act of Parliament allows. 

12,121. You say that the Factory Act works 
smoothly generally, but is it your opinion that the 
law should be assimilated as regards large and small 
works ; should the workshops be brought under the 
Factory Act ?—Yes, most certainly, that is where the 
disadvantage is to the large manufacturers, because if 


The boys themselves - 


a small manufacturer is allowed to work longer hours 
and employ youthful labour it is tothe disadvantage of 
the larger employers. 

~ 12,122. Is it the case now-a-days, do you think, for 
some people after they have worked through the day 
in a factory to go and do some more in a workshop ? 
—I believe that is done, and although I could not point 
out any cases there are others who take work home 
as well, I believe that that is being largely done in 
a silver firm in this town with reference to female 
labour. 

12,123. Do you think that the working classes 
approve generally of the Factory Acts and would 
like to see them enforced throughout ?—On my 
own risk I should not like to get up to ask for 
any of the restrictive clauses to be rescinded. I 
should expect to be mobbed or something of the kind. 


There are individuals certainly that wish some of the 


restrictions to be modified a little, but I should not like 
to advocate any of them without consulting the trade. 
I have seen many men in different departments of the 
Sheffield trades to-day and yesterday, and asked them - 
their opinion, and certainly there are some various 
opinions, quite different from mine, but I told them 
plainly that I should, not and would not do it. © 

12,124, Are they in favour of compulsory attend: 
ance at school?—Yes, generally. The Factory Act 
and the Education Act are the two best things that. 
ever came to Sheffield. 

12,125. What do you think about the age at which 
boys should work half-time and full time ?—I speak | 
what I think would be the sentiments of our trade 
in the town. I think 11 is too young for them to 
come into a grinding wheel for half-time, and I think 
13 is plenty young enough for a boy to work full time. 


If I could rule I should modify it, and say 12 for half — 


and 13 for full timers in the grinding branches. I 
have the report of the town council (handing in the’ 
same), who sent out some questions about boys to be 
answered ; you will find them in a certain page there. 

12,126. I'see you were asked, “ What are the average 
“ hours of labour of children under 13 years of age in 
“ the trade with which you are connected?” and your 
answer is, “They average nine hours a day.” Then 
you were asked, “Is it desirable that the hours of 
“ labour of children in the Sheffield trades should be 
“ regulated and limited?” and you say “ Yes.” Then 
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you are asked, “Should there be a legislative prohibi- 
“ tion of children working at the Sheffield trades 
* until they are a certain age. If so, what is the age 
* you would suggest?” and you say, “Yes. In our 
‘¢ trade we are keeping boys until they are 18 years of 
““ age by a rule passed in October last. But all boys 
“ who were then working at the trade ceased unless 
“ they were 12 years of age,” and you say that the 
eh of the fan for dry grinding should be insisted on ? 
—Yes. 

12,127. And that all machinery should be 
—Yes. 

12,128. Then you say that grindstones should be 
fixed on their axles by iron-plates ?—Yes, formerly it 
was the rule to run all stones with wedges ; now they 
are nearly abolished, they are chiefly fixed now with 

iron-plates. The wedges drove in on the axletree 
had a tendency to make them break, while the plates 
grasp them. 

12,129. In the matter of stones do you think that 
Parliament ought to insist upon stones being tested 
before they are put up '—They could not test them. 

12,130. Could not they be made to revolve at full 
speed for 24 hours, or something of that kind ?—We 
could tell in a minute after we had raced them whether 
they were safe or not. © , 

12,131. Do accidents not take place after they have 
been raced? —Yes. Ihave broken several lately ; but 
19 out.of every 20 stones that break, the party that is 


fenced ? 


working on them and who hung them knew the cause, 


of it. 

12,1382. (O’Conor Don.) Then they know that 
beforehand ?—19 out of 20 know the causes before- 
hand ; certainly it is a little risk; sometimes if the 
stone is too kind for the work we run it a little faster, 
and if it is soft work we run it faster still, so as not 
to waste the stone faster than we ought to, do, and 
then it breaks. 

12,133. (Chairman.) I see you consider that the 
objects mentioned in this report would, you think, be 

_ better secured by the adoption of the Factory Act, 
with clauses to meet the case, than by any other 
agency >—Yes. The reason I put in this was that the 
town council wished for the Workshops Act to come 
under their control. I know what our town council 
were, We had some very nice town councillors in 
at the time, the same as we have now. Masters all 
looked of course to number one, and I had no con- 
fidence in them carrying it out. I think Mr. Gould 
will bear me out when I say that when the Workshops 
Act was passed, and came before the council for their 
adoption, they refused to put’ it in force. 

12,134. In answer to the question “ Have you any 
“ suggestion to offer?” you suggest “That there be 
“ clauses for compulsory education so far as reading, 
“ writing, and simple arithmetic ; proper ventilation 
“ for workshops, wheels, and factories ; also. proper 
“ sanitary arrangements and all necessary conveni- 
“ ences.” That was your opinion as long ago as 1866 ? 
—Yes. 

12,135. You have certainly been in advance of the 
law ?—It would seem so. There is another subject 
that we have to point out, and that is having a holiday 
on Good Friday, a moral objection which I think Mr. 
Jackson, the chief constable, could bear me out in, that 
the boys that are not working on-Good Friday when 
their fathers and masters are working, do not pass 
their time creditably to themselves, for they pass their 
time in gambling, pitching and tossing, or damaging 
fences outside the town, in woods and such like,'and 


they do more mischief and damage that day than any 


day in the year. 

12,136. However, it would be sufficient perhaps for 
your purpose as it interferes inconveniently with the 
labour of the trade, and that you prefer to take the 

' holiday at another time ?—Yes, it is very inconvenient 
for us indeed. If we take in finished work on Thurs- 
day night, the girls have no time to wipe it on Thursday 
night, and having a holiday on the Good Friday when 
they come on the Saturday morning it is generally 
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Tusty, which is frequently the case throughout the 
town at every other manufactory with finished 
goods. 

12,137. It has been stated to the Commission by 
an employer that it would be very convenient to the 
trade if the girls and young persons who are required 
to wrap up the work were allowed to work after time ; 
do you think that that is necessary ?—I do not know 
what time he would want. 

12,138. He wants perhaps an hour two or three 
times a week ?—I should not recommend that. 


12,139. You think that they ought to manage to 
get it done in the proper hours ?—Yes, they could get 
it done in proper hours; it would be like going back 
to the old system. 

12,140. (O’Conor Don.) Do they generally get it 
done within proper hours ?>—They can do as a rule, 
with very few exceptions, there might be an excep- 
tional case now and then. I consider that if you were 
to grant them a privilege of that description it would 
be abused very much. 

12,141. (Chairman.) With regard to Good Friday, 
you stated that there was often some work left over 
which ought to be done the first thing on Friday 
morning ; that would show that they could not get it 
all done on Thursday night >—No. But it would take 
no harm on the Friday morning to be standing one 
night, but standing for two nights in addition makes a 
great difference. 

12,142. We were told that it had to be buffed over 
again if it was not packed the same night ‘—That is 
ridiculous. Perhaps some gentleman in the cutlery 
line whose work is buffed said that. The work that I 
do is polished, and that work is more liable to take 
rust than what buffed work is. | ‘ 

12,143, (Mr. Brand.) When you recommend. that 
the age of children employed in, grinding and inthe 
metal trade should be raised to 12 for half-time, do you 
think that they would meet with the wish of the trade ? 
—If any alteration was made I should say that it should 
be 12 instead of 11. 

12,144. You heard what the last witness said as to 
the holiday on Monday, have you anything to say 
with respect to the way in which ‘they pass the 
holiday on Monday ?—Certainly, I cannot but say 
that some men, very many, do get more drink on 
Monday than what they ought to do. Monday is 
always a short day in Sheffield, which causes many 
men not to care about commencing work that day. 

12,145. What per-centage of the men would that 
apply tor—I should consider about half. If I said 
that half the men in Sheffield kept St. Monday by 
their ‘own folly, I should go almost beyond the mark 
rather than under. : 

12,146. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Has the number been 
diminishing very much of late, or do they remain pretty 
much the same ?—They remain just about the same ; 
but those people who keep St. Monday we must not put 
them all down as getting drunk. I take it for granted 
that some of them are going out of town: there is a 
great deal of tripping in Sheffield. Sheffielders are 
noted for going to other places on Monday. 

12,147. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you think)that there is 
much over-work in workshops, that is to say, working 
overtime ?—In some of the small factories there is a 
very great deal. They know that one inspector cannot 
inspect Sheffield properly, and they take advantage 
of that. . 

12,148. Are you aware whether the number of actual 
hours worked is the same in the’ workshops as in 
factories ?—-I think there is not much difference. 

12,149. In practice, you do not think there is much 
difference ?—I think there is not much difference in 
the hours, from what I have heard, in the workshops. 
They work sometimes at their own risk. 

12,150. (Mr. Brand.) We have heard it said that 
the number of hours actually worked in the workshops 
here is under that allowed by law, is that your 
experience >—No, I believe that they work over the 
hours allowed by law. 
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12,151. (O’Conor Don.) You mean that they do as 
‘a general rule?—Yes, I think there are many manufac- 
turers that take advantage of it. 

12,152. I understood you to say that you would not 
recommend any of the existing restrictions to be done 
away with. Would you recommend any further re- 
strictions to be imposed beyond those at present exist- 
ing ?—No, I could not say that I should recommend 
any alteration in the restrictions except as to age and 
Good Friday. ; 

12,1538. You would not recommend any restriction 
as to the hours of work ?—No. 

12,154. (Chairman.) What hours do they work 
now in your trade ?-—54 hours per week. ° 

12,155. Is that common in Sheffield in the hard- 
ware trades ?—In places where they do not use power 
they would work more; but where we use power we 
are compelled to cease work then, 

12,156. (O’ Conor Don.) Do I understand you to 
recommend that there should be any restriction of the 
hours of work in the workshops from. what are legal 
now ?—I do not recommend any extension of the 
working hours. 

12,157. I asked rather whether there should be 
further restriction than extension ?—Perhaps you will 
tell me whether the hours in the Workshops Act are 
the same as are allowed in the factories, 7 to 7, or 8 
to 8? 

12,158. No, the number of hours which they can 
work women and children legally during the day, 103 
hours, is the same in both ; but 1 want to know further 
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whether you would recommend any reduction in the 
legal right to work 10} hours a day?—No. I would 
not go so far as to recommend any reduction. I would 
sooner that someone connected with workshops spoke 
on that question. — 

12,159. (Chairman.) To make the question quite 
distinct, we ought to tell you that just now any work- 
shop may legally employ a woman not exceeding 
104 hours at any time between 5 in the morning 
and 9 at night, and a child must work not exceeding 
six and a half hours at any time between 6 in the 
morning and 8 at night. and it has been stated to the 
Commission that, owing to those very long hours 
within which they can work there is a great facility 
for evading the law5, as, for instance, if a child goes | 
to school in the morning, they will work it early in 
the morning and will work it all the afternoon too, 
very likely eight or nine hours altogether, so that it 
is very difficult to detect them, and therefore it is 
recommended that the factory hours, that is to say, 
between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, should be the legal hours 
with an hour and a half for meals ; would you agree to 
that ?—That is my opinion, that the hours should be 
defined. 

12,160. (O’Conor Don.) Are you aware that any 
of these practices to which the Chairman has alluded | 
do take place in Sheffield ?—It is quite common; that 
is what made me say before that sore of the children 
employed in factories that I have heard talk of are 
going to work in workshops after the factories have 
ceased working, in addition to taking work home. 


The witness withdrew. 


MicuareL Hunter, Jun., Esq., examined. 


12,161. (Chairman.) You are one of the owners of 
the Talbot Cutlery Works and Carlisle Rolling Mills, 
are you not ?—Yes, and the steel works. I am senior 
partner in both of them. 

12,162. Do you employ a great number of hands in 
those two works ?—Yes. 

12,1638. Many boys ?—Yes, we employ boys. 

12,164. Do you employ half-timers?—Yes, in the 
cutlery works, but very few. 

12,165. In the rolling mills you have to work at 
night, and they would not suit you ?—No, they would 
not. 

12,166. As regards the cutlery works, is it inconve- 
nient to employ half-timers ?—No, not very. At those 
ages of course they can do any little light work just 
as well by half-timers, as not. We employ half-timers 
in the warehouses, doing odd jobs, ciling blades, run- 
ning errands, or anything of that sort. 
put those half-timers in the works at the furnaces. 
We have some small forges, and there some half- 
timers are employed, but it is not hard work. 

12,167. What hours do you work in the cutlery 
trade ?—We work by regulation. We do not work 
quite so many as 10} hours a day, rather under than 
over. 

12,168. In the rolling mills you work 12 hours 
shifts, do you not ?—We work as long as we can 
work, only we do not work more than 11 shifts in the 
week, six days and five nights. I do not mean that 
we are always fully employed, hut we do when we can. 
I do not like night work at all. 

12,169. But you think it is necessary to the trade? 
—TI suppose so, in competition, some of my partners 
say itis; but I think that it is a moot point. So far 
I have been speaking individually ; 1 suppose it is on 
account of the high rates and taxes in boroughs. 

12,170. And of foreign competition ?—Yes. 

12,171. I suppose that the Belgian competition 
presses harder upon your trade than any other >—No, 
Ido not think it presses harder than on any other ; it is 
competition all alike; we have the German competition 
in cutlery, and are now haying American competition 
in cutlery also. 

12,172. I mean with regard to the iron and steel 
rolling mills, that that is the trade into which the 
Belgian competition comes peculiarly?—Yes, Our 


We do not. 


great steel competition now is with the continent; 
whereas a few years ago steel was principally made 
here, now it is made you may say almost everywhere, 
in Austria, Germany, Belgium, America, and else- 
where. 

12,173. With regard to the working of rolling mills 
you have found it necessary to have lads to help you 
in that work, have you not? — We could not’ do 
without them, we niust have lads; one boy of 14 or 
15 would do as much work as a man, and perhaps 
more, and be more nimble. AM 

12,174. We had a great many applications in the © 
neighbourhood of Birmingham for a relaxation in the 
law to employ boys younger than 13 all night in rolling 
mills, would you agree with that ?—I should say no. 
I should be rather inclined to go the other way for 
night shifts especially. ; 

12,175. You. think that 13 is full young ?—I say it 
is too young for boys to work at nights in rolling 
mills with large fires at the back of them. 

12,176. Certainly you think that there should be no 
relaxation ?—I think decidedly not for rolling mills. 

12,177. In itself the working is not very hard, is it ? 
—Yes, it is. 

12,178. Is it actually laborious besides the heat ?— 
It is exceedingly laborious in our steel rolling mills. 
Ido not know much aboutiron rolling mills ; they have 
to lift large blocks of metal out of the furnaces, so ag 
to get them under the cutters and rollers. 

12,179. Do you find that here, where, I believe, 
there is plenty of employment ior boys, they come to 
your rolling mills as readily as they go to other kinds 
of work ?—I am sorry to say that they come more 
willingly to our rolling mills than to other kinds of 
work because they can get better wages, and have less 
constraint; there is a scarcity of great boys now in 
Sheffield. 

12,180. If the working in rolling mills is harder, and 
if juvenile labour is getting scarce, still the higher pay 
that is given in those works would about make up the 
disadvantage ?—It gets boys to them in preference to 
getting them on lighter trades that do not pay so much 
and where they take so long a time to learn a trade, 
The great mass of the boys do not become handicrafts- 
men, they must eventually be labourers, that is to say, 
a great portion of them. 
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12,181. There is a great deal being said just now 
about the physical condition of the working people ; do 
you think that there is any deterioration in their con- 
dition here in their physique ?—I do not think that I 
am prepared to give an answer to that; but if I were 

-to speak what I think I should say that the rising 
generation are losing in physique in Sheffield, but it is 
a mere matter of opinion which I have never thought 
of before. They look more unhealthy, but I seriously 
attribute that to their irregular habits, foot racing on 
Mondays and Tuesdays, and the boys drinking and 
smoking ; it is not the work that is doing it. 

12,182. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Could you tell us as a 
matter of fact whether boys do take to drinking and 
smoking at an earlier age of late than they used to 
do ?—I am sorry to say I find it so; very much in- 
deed. Being an anti-smoker probably I. am rather 
severe. 

12,183. (Chairman.) Is there any other point which 
occurs to you that you could speak to us about ?—I 
think, if I might suggest it, that the onus of obtaining 
the certificate should be placed in the first instance upon 
the parent. JI think, for instance, if a boy applies to 
my manager to be engaged as a half-timer, he may be 
put on, and we may not probably have an opportunity 
or think it worth while to send for the medical in- 
spector for one boy, and, therefore, if, in the first 
instance, the parents were compelled to have that 
child certificated and handed that certificate to us, or 
to anyone else they may go to, it would be much more 
simple and much more effective. 

12,184. That is a suggestion which has been very 
generally made to the Commission, that the parents 
should be required to procure a certificate of birth 
from the registrar, which should be given in such a way 
that it would be very difficult to alter or tamper with 
it, and that it should be primd facie evidence of his 
fitness for employment, and that the certificate should 
remain in the hands of the employer until he leaves 
that particular place ?—I did not know that it had 
been mentioned before. Going back to my cutlery 
business, I would observe in the first place that I find 
that men, when they leave my works with their children, 
girls and boys, will go and work at home or in some 
workshop where they do not come under the Act. I 
do not think so many do that now as so did in the 
beginning, but I think if every parent or guardian 
was compelled to have certificates, whether they be 
working in the house or anywhere else, that would 
take the onus from us, who really cannot be looked 
upon as guarantees for the child, and throw it upon the 
proper person, the parent or the guardian, whichever 
it might be, and let the certificate be held and brought 
tous. Ifa boy applies to me to-day, I say, Have you 
got a certificate, have you been employed before ? 
Yes. Where? Soandso. Whereis your certificate 
to show that you have been so employed? ‘I think 
that I would then put the boy on, and the inspector 
could then come round and put his hand upon the lad 
and say, Where is your certificate? That would take 
the onus from our shoulders, but we should not be 
allowed to engage that boy without his certificate. 

12,185. According to the plan I mentioned the cer- 
tificate would be entered in a sort of little book, which 
would be followed by the child’s history ?—I thought 
it would be quite sufficient for the boy to apply to the 
inspector, and get the certificate-and bring it to any- 
body who chooses to employ him, and then let the 
master take the certificate, and enter it in his book 
just as he does now. I think if that was done he 
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would be able to enforce the law, but at present I do 
not think he is. It would strengthen the inspectors’ 
hands very much indeed, and destroy a good deal of 
the invidiousness which might occur when he came in 
promiscuously. 

12,186. Are the school certificates any trouble to 
you ?—None at all, they bring them without the least 
trouble. They seem rather proud of them. I think 
that a well conducted boy having exhibited the proper 
fitness for the work would rather be proud of his 
certificate than not; at times when I go round I find 


_that our half-timers are very proud to show their paper, 


especially if it is a very good one. 

12,187. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think there is 
much illegal over-work carried on in Sheffield ?—I 
am afraid there is, for instance, on Good Friday it 
would be done. I have not done it, but it is done. 

12,188. Do they work upon the Good Friday ?— 
Yes, I believe they do. It would not only take the 
time of Mr. Gould the inspector, but he would require 
to have 300 or 400 policemen to catch them all. I think 
it is a very great hardship that Good Friday is made 
a holiday, more especially for women. We employ 
few warehouse women under 18 or 20, and it is hard 
that they should be prevented working on Good 
Friday. 

12,189. ( Chairman.) You would like to see the 
Easter Monday holiday made optional ?—Yes. There 
are some who would prefer keeping Good Friday, as a 
matter of conscience, but it makes a very bad Friday 
with many men ; we pay the wages on Saturday at 
12 o’clock, and if we shut up on Friday, it is very 
little work that they do afterwards. I think it isa 
great hardship, for it is compelling us practically to 
close our works on Thursday for that week. 

12,190. (Mr. Brand.) It amounts to four days in 


‘the week altogether, namely, Friday, Saturday, Mon- 


day, and Tuesday ?—Yes, in Sheffield particularly it is 
a waste ; where they cannot work the week.before the 
holiday, it comes to be a great hardship, for Easter is 
a general holiday with us, and it makes it very bad for 
the workmen. 

12,191. They have got a particular name, have they 
not, for the week before the holidays ?—They call it 
Bull week, the week before Christmas: that is when 
the men do two days work in one almost. 

12,192. (O'Conor Don.) When you said that there 
was a great scarcity of boys in Sheffield, does that 
refer to boys over 14 years of age ?—Yes. 

12,193. Not to young boys ?—We cannot employ 
them much under 13 to do any good, they are only 
half-timers ; we have not found any difficulty in get- 
ting boys half-time to do any little ight work we may 
have for them to do; but I do think that Good Friday 
should not be kept, as a holiday, and that the onus of 
the certificates should be on the parents and guardians 
at the beginning, and that those certificates should be 
transferable from place to place where the boys may 
go. We could not infringe the law then, nor could 
we complain of any surveillance being placed upon 
us. I think as it is, we are pretty strictly tied up as to 
working women in. Sheffield. I mean women of 
mature age, but Iam not disposed to retrograde, nor 
do I think it is needful. The pressure was onus more 
the first two or three years than afterwards, that is, 
we felt it more. 

12,194. You would not be in favour of any further 
restriction upon the labour of women ?—No, quite the 
contrary. I think they are quite as well able to take 
care of themselves as the men are. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jonn Giri examined. 


12,195. ( Chairman.) Are you a workman in Messrs. 
Nixon and Winterbottom’s establishment ?—Yes. 

12,196. In what branch ?—I am employed in the 
scale cutting department, that is, in making the cover- 
ing for the knives. u 

12,197. I believe you have come to speak to a 
particular point about some work not being finished in 


a 


the evening ?—No, the chief of my evidence is in this 
particular respect'as to the liability of the masters and 
of the workmen in the engagement of boys. ‘Those who 
are in the shop with me are directly engaged by me, 
and in consequence of that what benefit there is from 
their labour, supposing there was a.surplus, would go 
into my pocket, and in consequence of that my opinion 
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‘ 


Lis that the onus and responsibility should be placed on 


my shoulders: I know that in Sheffield there are 
many thousands of cases of that’ character, because in 
Sheffield we are somewhat different from most other 
towns that: I have been in. The places are thrown 
open, and you can go in and out whenever you like, 
particularly in the old staple trades. The doors are 
open and the workmen go in and out as they like or 
any other person. I know that the masters have a 
great difficulty in keeping a check as to the time that 
the half-timers do work. I know itis a great difficulty 
for them to do so. I think it would be putting a 
great responsibility upon their shoulders, and I think 


it ought to be put upon the shoulders of those who ° 


directly employ them, and who directly get the benefit 
from them. 

12,198. Do you employ men as well as boys directly 
under you in your business >—Yes. ; 

12,199. I ask you that because there is something 
rather special in the Sheffield custom; for instance, 
how many people have you directly working under 
you ?—At the present time I have only three, but T 
have had as many as five or six. The master would 
have no control whatever over them. 

12,200. How many of those would be men and how 
many boys >—At present I have two boys and.a girl ; 
if I had any more I should have to have men; they 
are simply in that. character now because they are my 
own that I have at the present time. There was one 
matter that I was labouring under a delusion about. 
I understood that, supposing a half-timer went to 
school, the whole of the half-time at the fore end of 
the week or the latter end of the week, that would 
be satisfactory and in accordance with the intentions 
of the Act. I find that I was wrong and making a 
great mistake in that particular matter. 
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12,201. Their employment being in a factory, the — 
children must attend either on half days or mate 
days, that is to say, they must attend school five 


‘mornings one week and five evenings the next week, 


or else they must attend school Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, and work Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day; but they cannot work on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, and attend school on .Thursday and 
Friday ?—No; but my impression was to put the 
half-time in the five half-days, and I was under the 
impression that if that was done either at the fore 
end of the week or the latter end, that was* carrying 
out what was intended. Supposing in this instance 
there are the midsummer holidays coming on, and T 
have a boy who’goes to school, he must be at the shop 
half the day and run about the other half day in the 
street, which is most injurious to him. 

12,202. You are in favour of the principle of the 
law, are you not?—So far as I am concerned I am ~ 
entirely in favour of it. I know that it is very seldom — 
that ever we have a chance to violate the law, even if 
onr intention was so, because in Sheffield the working 
time is so limited in itselfy and the holidays are so 
frequent, that there is not such a thing scarcely as a 
violation of the law as to over-work, except in bull 
week sometimes, and then it is violated, no doubt. 

12,2038. But the trade hours of work are well within 
the legal hours ?—In our trade they are. I am secre- 
tary of our trade society. I was calculating the 
number of shops up, and | find that the hours of work 
would amount to something like 47 per week, so that 
they come within the limits in several of the principal 
shops. They are not very large in our business ; they 
are none of them that employ more than 20 hands, 
atl east I do not know one that employs more than 20 
hands. oe 


= The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned till to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Epwarp Goutp, Esq., examined. 


12,204. (Chairman.) You have been an officer of 
the department for nine years ?—Yes. 

A2,205. During the whole of which time you have 
been in Yorkshire ?—Yes, the whole time. 


12,206. And since 1867 you have been here ?— 


Since the beginning of 1868, when the Extension Act 
came into force. Pee 
12,207. Until the workshops: were placed unde 
the factory department the Workshops Regulation 
Act had not been brought into force in Sheffield, I 
believe ?—No, in no way whatever. 

-/ 12,208. When you took charge of them in 1871, 


you had to begin absolutely afresh ?—ntirely ; the 


town council had refused to take any steps whatever 
to carry it out. gs 

12,209. In your written answers you have.estimated 
the various workshops in your subdivision at 5,000? 
—I think that there are about 5,000. 

12,210..Do you think that that is approximately: 
correct ?—I think so; that is taking parts of the 
four counties, as well as Sheffield and its ‘district. 

12,211. Sheffield is a town which in its peculiar 
industries has an unusual number of small establish- 
ments ?—Yes. 

12,212. And ofthe 1,950 establishments which you 
report ay factories there would be a great many, would 


there not, that would really be, in point of numbers of 
workpeople, workshops ?-—Certainly. 

12,213. They only rank as factories on account of 
their using machinery for metal work, and so forth ?— 
That is so. ae 

12,214. They give as much trouble as workshops? 
—I find that as a rule the smaller the place is the ~ 
more trouble it gives. 

12,215. To what extent, do you think, you have 
been able even to enter any of those 5,000 workshops 
besides the small factories ?—I should think that 


colleague and myself have visited upwards of 3,000 of 


them. ‘The last return that I made to the head office 


was last year, when I found that we had visited 2,170, 


and allowing another 1,000 for this year, I should say 
that there had been rather more than 3,000 visited on 
the whole. 
12,216. In those 3,000 workshops do they all em- 
ploy women and children ?—Generally speaking ; per- 
haps a woman or a child or a young person. 
12,217. You estimate those 5,000 as being work- 
shops, as defined by the Regulation Act ?—Yes, I think 
you may take it so, because if at one time a child or a 
young person or a*woman is not employed, it may be 
at another. At the moment of one’s paying a visit 
there may not be anyone except adult males employed, 
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but the next time that one entered it there would 
possibly be a protected hand. 

12,218. You do not know at all whether in the 
2,000, or so, that you have not visited the require- 
ments of the Act are complied with or not ?—I have 
ho means of knowing at present. The total number 
would include, I may mention, all the small industries 
in the villages around in all parts of the four counties 
with which I have to deal. . 
| 12,219. Are the industries in the small villages of 
the same kind as those in the manufacturing towns 
which they join ?—In the Sheffield district that is so, 
file cutting, small cutlery workshops, and a littie fork 
making. 

12,220. How long have you had any assistant ?— 
The first was appointed, I think, in March 1872, and 


_my present colleague, Mr. Bickersteth, has been here 


rather over two years. 

12,221. Have you ever thought what assistance 
would be necessary for you to be able really to per- 
form what is expected of you ?—I think that is rather 
a question which depends upon what is required by 
the authorities. 

12,222. assuming that it is required of you to see 
that the Acts are observed ?—Then I would rather 
have two or three inferior officers whom I could 
depend upon for finding out the details. Not- for 
taking action in any case on their own responsibility, 
but for finding out when complaints were made of 
anything which had occurred as to the illegal em- 
ployment of women or children. 

12,223. We heard yesterday that the school board 
officers of this place worked very cordially with you ? 
—Yes, I have every reason to speak most highly of 
their co-operation. 

12,224. Do they give you material assistance by 
informing you where abuses appear to be going on? 
—So far asthe education question, and the working 
of children full time, they are constantly giving me 
notice of such cases, and I have had two or three, if 
not more, prosecutions, in consequence of information 
received from them. 

12,225. Because the matters concerning education 


and work are so mixed up, that the information they 


give you about school attendance, would often lead 
you to information about over-work ?—Yes, that is so. 

12,226. Supposing the Workshops Act to be re- 
pealed, and all industries put under such an Act as 
the Factories Extension Act, 1867, so that there was 
less opportunity for over-work arising out of the long 
hours during which labour may take place, do you 
think that then you would be able without assistance 
to keep the workshops within the provisions of the 
Act ?—1 think that such a measure would materially 
assist that end, but at present I regard the Work- 
shops Act as entirely in its infancy. I do not think 
that it aas had at present a fair trial, with the means 
that we have had at hand to carry it out, but I have 
no reason to believe that there is any great amount of 
over-work in the workshops generally in this district. 
I think that the hours are very much the same as 
those which are worked in what they call factories, 
because the proprietor of a little workshop and a little 
factory_is after all exactly in the same social scale. 

12,227. In the work which goes on in the suburbs 
and in the villages, do you think that they keep 
anything like regular hours ?—Honestly, I have no 
idea, but I think they do, because I think that some- 
body would make it their business to complain, if it 
were not so. ; 

12,228. You do not think that they make a holiday 
on one or two days in the week, and then work very 


hard during the other days to make it up ?—I think . 


not as a rule, but I imagine that before Christmas they 
do, because then they take about a fortnight clear 
holiday, and for the three or four weeks previous to 


Christmas in this particular town and district they 


work very hard, as hard as they can. 

12,229. Do they work very late at night ?>—Yes, 
they do in Sheffield itself, and I have no doubt that it 
extends to the villages. ere eee 
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12,230. Would not they keep their children also 
working to very late hours?—I should think they 
would for those two or three weeks. 

12,231. Do you know of any industries in your sub- 
division that would be seriously interfered with by the 
fact, by having their hours of labour for children and 
women brought within the compass of 12 hours in the 
Factory Act ?—I do not. 

12,232. The Commission have heard elsewhere that 
in open air rope-walks they are so much affected by 
the weather that it would be very hard upon them if 
they were kept within the compass of the 12 hours; 
do you concur in that opinion ?—That may possibly 
be, but there are not many in this district; there are 
a few, but not many. I may correct myself as to oné 
particular. I think in the six months of summer, 
from April to October, during which the open air 
brickyards are-worked, they perhaps would be affected. 

12,233. Have not the open air brickyards at 
present the modification of a season industry ?—Yes, 
of working boys of 14; on application they may do 
that. ) 

12,234. You think that that is not sufficient for 
them ?—I doubt whether it is, because I think they 
bring boys to work as early as they are allowed; of 
that I am perfectly satisfied. 

12,235. What has been represented is that in the 
ease of open air rope-walks and brickyards if their 
working hours were not kept within the compass of 12 
they would be able to work two sets of half-timers in 
one day up to the present legal hours of six and a half, 
but if you brought the workshop, brickfields, and rope- 
walks within the Factory Act of 1867 they could not 
possibly do that ?—No, that is so, but at present my 
opinion is that whenever they‘are in an out-of-the-way 
district they do work very much what hours they like, 
and it is impossible, it seems to me, to regulate them, 
unless one could live in each village where there was 
a brickyard. 

12,236. Of course when a law is passed it is intended 
to be carried out, and supposing that by the machinery 
of the parish officers or otherwise you were able to get 
information of evasions of the law we must assume that 
in time the law will be enforced ?—Clearly. 

12,237. Then it is with the view of the stricter 
enforcement of the law that I want to know whether 
there are any industries here which would be in- 
juriously affected ?—Open air brickyards are the only 
ones that I can think of, because I have not had suf- 
ficient experience of open air rope-walks. 

12,238. I do not think you have stated what modi- 
fications you think must be preserved ; have you con- 
sidered whether most of those at present available are 
necessary ?—In point of fact, the only applications 
that I have had, with the exception of one or two, 
have been entirely from milliners. 

12,239. What do you say with regard to the curing 
of fish ?—As to the fish-curing, at present the inte- 
rests of the fish-curing people has not been at ail 
represented to me, they have never made any com- 
plaint as to the present hours. 

12,240. But then they are allowed to work the 
hours of the trade in the season ?—Yes. 

12,241. So that practically they are doing as they 
like ?—Yes, they are doing as they like, but I think 
that right must be preserved if the fish-curing is to 
go on at all in ports like Grimsby. 

12,242. Do the milliners in this district ask and 
get the modification ?—Yes. Re 

12,248. Is it their custom to work long hours here ? 
—I think not, except chiefly from Easter to Whitsun- 
tide, which is what they call the season here. 

12,244. Do they report regularly to you when they 
avail themselves of the modification ?—Some do, and 
some I am sorry to say do not, but I think that is 
probably more from ignorance than from any actual 
wish to evade the law. 

12,245. When the modification is granted by the 
inspector are you informed of it ?—I am’ informed of 
it, but the communication is made directly from the 
inspector to the individual who applies. ~ 
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12,246. How are you informed of it ?—The in- 
spector generally sends word to me whether the appli- 
cation has been granted or not. 


12,247. There are great anomalies here as else- 


where, are there not, from the legal definition of a 
factory and a workshop?—Very great indeed. I 
should think probably more so than in almost any 
other town except Birmingham, certainly more so 
than in any other town with which I am acquainted. 

12,248. Perhaps there may be a workshop employ- 
ing machinery but not working metal with 40 hands, 
and a so-called factory with one or two young per- 
sons only next door ?—That is very frequent indeed. 

12,249. Have you heard of long hours of work in 
bakehouses. I see in your answer that you have 
heard of one case ?—That is the only one, but it was 
a very gross case, and I was unable to deal with it in 
consequence of there being a special Act for bake- 
houses. 

12,250. What were the circumstances of that case ? 
—A boy of 18 or 14 was employed from 4 or 5 o’clock 
in the morning {ill 10 at night. I reported that case 
and I was told that the Bakehouses Act stood in my 
way, and, therefore, I was unable to deal with it any 
further. 

12,251. Had you any reason to believe that over- 
work was habitual ?—I had in that case. 

12,252. Such work as inspecting bakehouses at 
night and many similar works is what you would 
expect your assistants to do if you had the assistance 
of persons of the rank of school officers ?—Personally 
I would just as soon inspect bakehouses or any 
other place as I would the largest factory in the sub- 
division; but it is the getting information after a 
complaint has been made, or after hearing of something 
that affects any work that one has reason to believe 
is illegal, that one would like to have the assistance 
that I speak of. i : 

12,253. I see you have 300 workshop brickfields. 
I suppose that it is particularly difficult to find out 
either the employment of children below the age, or 
the working of overtime ?—It is very hard indeed. 

12,254. Are there many complaints amongst the 
brickfields in this district of the raising of the age 
of girls by the Act of 1871 ?—No, there are not of 
any consequence. I have not heard of anything really 
to make me believe that that industry is at all inter- 
fered with by it. ; 

12,255. Are girls much employed in those brick- 
fields ?—-No, as a. matter of fact the men generally 
bring their wives. : 

12,256. In this district, brick-making is very much 
a season trade, is it not? — Immediately around 
Sheffield there are what they call flue sheds, and the 
hands do not work always in the open air; there is 
generally an open air yard attached to the flue shed, 
where they can work during the summer. The hours 
in the brickyards immediately around the town are 
not more than from 6 to half-past 5 as a rule. 

12,257. Do you think it would be possible where 
establishments are so similar to make a difference in 
favour of one description over another, to grant a 
season modification, for instance, on the ground of 
their working only in the open air ?—I think such an 
arrangement would have a good effect, The brick- 
yards, for instance, in the country districts of Lincoln- 
shire are generally merely open air yards, in which 
they can only work in fine weather, during the six 
months from April to October, and if it is a wet 
season they are very materially interfered with. 

12,258. Perhaps where they work under cover, in 
flue sheds, they do not want to work overtime >—They 
do not, I should imagine, because if it rains they can 
always work under cover. 

12,259. Will you give the Coramission in a few 
words your idea of the manner in which the certificates 
at present required for the employment of children 
might be simplified ?—I think there is a great anomaly. 
I may say to start with, in their being required in 
factories and not in workshops. J think if the 
medical certificate is of use at all, it ought to be 
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applied to a workshop just in the same way as it is 
at present used in a factory, because to go back to the 
illustration you were quoting of a small cutler’s em- 
ploying one boy or two boys, it seems hardiy fair that 
a person living next door to him and employing 40 or 
48 hands, of which a great number, we will say, are 
girls and boys or, children, should be able to be 
exempt from the necessity of getting a certificate, while 
the cutler, a very much poorer man, is obliged to get 
it for his boy of 15, 

12,260. Then you would require the same certificate 
in the case of a workshop as of a factory ?—If it is of 
any use in the one, it is clear to me that it is of use 
in the other. 

12,261. Perhaps I may assist you by putting to you 
a plan which seems to have been shaping itself by the 
evidence given before the Commission. It has been — 
suggested that it would be more certain and equal in 
its operation if the test of age was derived from a birth 
certificate which should be required in every case, 
with due provision against falsification, that a medical 
examination should be made with a view to test the 
absence of physical incapacity, but only on first em- 
ployment, and then the double certificate of age and 
of physical capacity being entered in the child’s livret 
or handbook should be retained by the employer until 
the boy changes his master, and then be passed on to 
the next ; do you see any objection to that plan P—I 
aim inclined to think that it would work extremely 
well, it would certainly work better than the present 
system, because in a town like this, where the certi- 
fying surgeon pays periodical visits, the matter is 
generally carried on fairly as regards the employment 
of children and young persons, but where he makes 
no periodical visits, and it is left to the occupier to 
send for him, or to send the boy up to him, which is 
now allowed in the case.where there are not more 
than five persons under 16 years of age employed, I 
think in all cases where there is anything like poverty 
on the occupier’s side it is neglected. 

12,262. It is objected that it would be hard upon 
the small employer to oblige him to have a certifying 
surgeon over to examine perhaps only one or two 
children ; do you think that it would be satisfactory if 
the certifying surgeon were required to have one or 
two mornings a week on which .at a certain hour he 
would see all the children from the neighbourhood 
who presented themselves for examination >—That 
would simplify the matter immensely in my opinion. 
I may perhaps mention that I hardly think the certi- 
fying surgeon’s certificate is of any real value after 
the boy is 14 years of age. 

12,263. In this plan the age and original fitness of 
a child for employment being ascertained, it would be 
carried on throughout his whole half-time period ?— 
Perfectly so. 

12,264. With regard to departmental questions, 
since the appointment of the assistant inspectors, you 
have, in all cases, to correspond through them with 


. the inspector, have you not ?—That I understand to 


be so. 

12,265. Is the assistant inspector able to decide 
any matter, or have you to go on to the inspector ?— 
In all cases of matters like prosecutions the question 
has to be referred by the assistant inspector to the 
inspector, he has no voice in the matter without 
consulting the chief. 

12,266. Are there any matters which can be settled 
by the assistant inspector without going on to the 
inspector ?—The only one that occurs to me now is 
the question of leave. If the sub-inspector wants to go 
away he writes to the assistant inspector and mentions, 
the fact. 

12,267. Then the result of the addition ofthe 
rank of assistant has not been to. simplify the pro- 
cedure or to shorten the. correspondence ?—Certainl 
not, but rather the contrary. ' 

12,268. How long does it generally take after you 
have reported an offence before you get authority to 
prosecute ?—That I can hardly speak with certainty 
about, but I may use as an illustration that in the 
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case of the last prosecution that I had, I thought it 
extremely fortunate that I got the prosecution over 
‘within the month, which I may say was an exceptional 
circumstance, 

12,269. Do you find that the delay in the procedure 
ever makes it more difficult to get up evidence ?—I 
cannot say exactly that it always does, but it is, 


- generally speaking, desirable that the prosecutions 


should follow as shortly as possible after the offence. 
If the thing is neglected and left to run on, I think 
the effect is very much less when the informations are 
laid and the proceedings are taken. 

12,270. Can you remember any of your clerical 
work which from your experience you would say 
could be dispensed with with advantage ?—The mak- 
ing a copy of the report, for instance, I think is 
unnecessary. 9 

12,271. That could be done, could it not, by using 
a copying machine or duplicate writing paper ?—That 
they decline to allow, we must write or get somebody 
to write it for us. 

12,272. Do you think that any of your returns 


_eould be- shortened without risk of inefficiency ?— 


We are required to make special*remarks upon the 
places we visit, which I think is entirely unnecessary, 
because if the person who is assigned a subdivision is 
not fit for the responsibility of looking after it, I do 
not see that the matter is very much helped by his 
making a very long history of each place that he goes 
to. 

12,273. You have to make rather a minute report 
algo about your correspondence, have you not ?>—Yes, 
we are expected to do so. 

12,274. Do you have to report the names of the 
persons to whom you have written when you charge 
postage ?—I donot personally, but I believe it is done 
to a great extent. : 

12,275. Do you mean that it is not expected of 
you ?—I have not been told to do so. My plan is 
every day to charge whatever it may be for postage. 

12,276. Would it save you much trouble if you had 
a certain allowance for expenses founded. on the 


' average of several years ?—Certainly, it would save a 


great deal of trouble, and be much more satisfactory. 
There is frequently a correspondence about absurdly 
small sums that are charged which would entirely be 
obviated by any plan of that description. 

12,277. How many assistants of a lower rank do 
you think you would require for a while, to enable 
you to get command over the small workshops ?—I 
think that if I had two in Sheffield alone, one could 
arrive at the real state of things very soon indeed. 

12,278. And how many in the subdivision ?—I 
think they would hardly be required in the sub- 
division. . 

12,279. Not in Barnsley, Retford, Chesterfield, and 
Grimsby ?—In Grimsby, certainly, there are a large 
number of small places. . 

12,280. But around each of those towns there are 
large districts with village industries, are there not ? 
—Yes, but my impression is that very little over-work 
goes on in the agricultural districts. At Barnsley. there 
are a very small number of so called workshops. 

12,281, Yesterday a gentleman asked that a modi- 
fication should be made in favour of cutlery establish- 
ment, and that the persons engaged in wrapping up 
may work longer than. the legal hours, because the 
articles spoil if lett unpacked during the night ; do you 
think that there is any good ground for that applica- 
tion ?—J._ have never had it brought under my notice 


- but once that I can remember, and that being so Ishould 


be inclined to think that it was hardly necessary. 
12,282. More than.one person represented that it 
was an injustice to the occupier of a factory that he 
should be responsible for the children or young persons 
employed really by workmen and_ sub-contractors 


under them, what have you to say about that >—My 


opinion 6n that is, that the occupier of a factory, pro- 

vided all the people in the factory are working on his 

material and for his benefit, ought to be made as far 
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responsible as possible, and that the responsibility 
should not be filtered through to those lower strata. 
12,283. You think that it is. his business to know 
about everybody who is working in his establishment ? 
—Clearly that is my opinion. Perhaps I may say in 
connexion with that question that in some cases the 
tenancy of each is the merest possible fiction. In 
the case for instance of a tolerably large cutlery 
manufacturer, he will have the whole of the establish- 
ment devoted to producing goods for himself, and the 


people will all work on his material, but very likely 


the whole of the shops in which the power is placed will 
be occupied by people that he calls his tenants, who 
pay him 9d..or 1s. 2d. per week or whatever it may 
be, for room and power and light, and by the 27th 
clause of the permanent modifications of the Act of 
1867 they would be all considered as his tenants. 

12,284. There is no doubt the application of this 
clause where a separate room with steam-power is 
hired that the hirer becomes the occupier ?—Clearly. 

12,285. But where there may be half-a-dozen such 
persons in one room who are really working for the 
benefit of the occupier of the whole factory, using his 
materials, and being paid by the piece for their work, 
has that been held to bring them under this clause ? 
—That is the case which so far as I remember was 
submitted to the law officers, because they all pay 
rent. 

12,286. You think that it wants a clear definition 
of the word “occupier ” in any future Act ?—Clearly. 

12,287. And that the occupier of the whole factory 
ought to be responsible >—Yes, where the work in 
the factory is for his benefit, and worked on his 
materials. 

12,288. (Sir C. Du Cane.) From what class of 
men would you select those inferior officers that you 
speak of ?—I should think men of the stamp of school 
board officers. I speak from a certain amount of 
experience, because of my having to make a return 
some years ago of some workshops statistics before 
the Act was put under Government inspection, when 
J employed a man for somewhere about 25s. a week 
who procured me all the information that I wanted 
quite as well as I could have done it myself. 1 did 
not find that there was any difficulty whatever in 
sending him round to those people to get in what in- 
formation he could. 

12,289. Do you think that two of them would be 
quite sufficient to do the work in Sheffield ?—Yes, 
I think so. I would not send a man except under 
specific orders to go to certain places to collect certain 
information, 

12,290. Acting, I suppose, from information re- 

ceived ?—Yes, that was the idea that I had formed. 
_, 12,291. I think you said that you have visited 
upwards of 3,000 out of the total number of 5,000 
workshops in your district?—I estimate that my 
colleague and myself have visited that number. 

12,292. What is the condition of all those work- 
shops as to ventilation and their general sanitary 
state ?—In the town of Sheffield itself the workshops 
I may say as a rule are very bad indeed, very small, 
ill-ventilated, dirty places. ‘That will also apply to a 
great, many so-called factories. I have got in refer- 
ence to that matter statistics of one of the large wheels 
here, merely showing how the workshops and the fac- 
tories are interwoven as it were, which will serve as a 
very tolerable example of the way in which things are 
generally carried on here. There are 43 shops in this 
establishment. ‘The proprietor is a stag-horn cutter, 
and he occupies several shops for himself. There are 
18 small cutlery shops, all of which are factories, each 
man hiring a separate room and power and working 
for whom he likes. There are two grinding rooms, 
hulls, as they call them here.. There are three esta- 
blishments, each consisting of one room for bufling 
electro-plate or Britannia metal ; there are two wood 
turners, one is a cabinet turner and the other isa 
joiner’s tool handle turner ; there is one saw-handle 
maker; there is one horn umbrella handle maker; and 
there are two brush manufacturers. All of those are 
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workshops. There is one comb buffing maker ; that 


‘would be a workshop; and there is one man that 


puts together rasors ; his would be a factory. So that 
practically you would have about 20 workshops and 
20 factories; all in the same building. 

12,293. The factories are factories by nature of the 
occupation, are they not?— Yes, by nature of the 
eines 

2,294. Is the proprietor the man who owns the 
absibiony that works’ all | those‘ ‘workshops ?—Yes, 
the stag-horn cutter is ‘the proprietor of the whole 
place. “ He’ puts the machinéry into ‘those various 
rooms, and Jets them’ to such tenants as he’ may get. 
That has been the’ ‘old system in Sheffield-for years. 

12,295. Are ‘the! Wwholé’ of those’ workshops ‘and 
fiictories under that'one roof generally in'a bad state 
of ventilation ?—As a Yule T may say they are. TI take 
that merely as a representative case. 

- 12,296: You do not consider, do you, that thet has 
been any perceptible improvement in the general con- 
dition of the workshops since the ‘passing of the Work- 
shop Acts ?—In the ‘cases where new ones are built I 
think there is.” I think that all new buildings during 
the last few years are decidedly better, but the majority 
of the places that come’ under the Workshops Act are 
very small old fashioned dirty little holes'and corners, 
= aa shops ‘and places of that kind. 

2,297. (Chairman.) In the case of factories you 
Have ‘the right, have' you’ not, to’require proper sani- 
tary conditions 2 You ean tnake’ them sweep them out 
and so forth, but you cannot make them whitewash or 
anything of that kind under the 1867 Act. 

12,298. But the general Act ‘of 1844 is for such 
purposes incorporated in the Act of [867 ?—The 1864 
Act with regard to potteries is the only one. Practi- 
cally the 1867 Act applying so much’ to ironworks, it 
would be impossible to whitewash them. 

12,299. (Sir C. Du ‘Cane.) Ts there a great want 
of proper precaution against accidents from machinery 
in those workshops collectively in one class of building, 
whether workshops or factories’?—I think that there 
has been a very great neglect of ordinary precautions ; 
principally I may mention with’ respect’ to the shafts 
of the cutlers frames, which are employed in one of 
the staple industries of Sheffield. ‘These shafts run’a 
very little distance fromthe floor! ‘When‘I first came 
here there was almost an entire neglect of boarding 
up one side, or §' should rather say the back of the 
frame, while the ends of such shafts were often left 
projecting into the room, merely from the want of 
being cut off. 

12,300. Have accidents been frequent in conse- 
quence ?—Accidents arising from ‘projecting shafts 
are very severe in character. 

12,301. As regards the brickyards in your wast 
I think you said that there are very few girls employed 
so far as you know ?—Very few ror the whole 
district, certainly. 

12, 302. You do'not know of any cases of girls em- 
ployed i in open air brickyards who carry large ' weights 
of clay on their heads and in their arms ?—No, I do 
not. The girls in open air brickyards are principally 
employed for piling the bricks up ‘after they are 
moulded, making a pile with them for drying, that is 
their principal employment. 

12,303. How is the clay conveyed to the moulders ? 
—That is done by a barrow generally. 

12,304. In fact, you do not know of any cases of 

girls being employed in conveying the clay to the 
moulders ?—No, I have never seen that done’ by 
girls. 
a 12,305. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to fencing the 
machinery in those large shops in Sheffield where 
there are a great many tenants, you make the owner, 
I suppose, fence the machinery, and not the tenants ? 
—The ordinary rule is that the owner is responsible 
for fencing, and he lets his shops or rooms subject to 
keeping the machinery in proper repair and a proper 
state for the tenants. 

12,306. Do you make any allowance in his favour 
in case the tenants break the fencing which he has 
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put up ?—If the proprietor has made the fencing 
good for one particular tenant, I should consider that 
afterwards that tenant would be responsible for ppt csc 
it so. 

12,307. That does occur occasionally, does it not ? 
Le¥a i in a. great number of instances we find the 
tenants, especially in grinding wheels, very careless 
about fencing. 

12,308. And then your habit is to make the tenant 
responsible cote Mir ls for the cpr necenge 2a should 
do so if we could.) © 

12,309. Have yow had any <cotdlplatens maid to you 
in this) neighbourhood about over-work: in ‘millinery 
establishments? — eho ab hee but: psi are not 
eormmon), !—: sos ia A foo 

12,310.’ Can you: ‘name _any amie district: in. 
which there are complaints ?—In Ete [ have had 
some complaints of over-work. | |) 

12,311. Did you :suceeed: in - proving it to your 
satisfaction ?—No, I did: not.y; I. may mention that 
very frequently complaints aré ‘made; through igno- 
rance of ‘the real time woos is allowed byt la to be 
worked. 

123312. I suppose your ical inia tiiion: is pretty 
generally known within’ five mihutes afterwards ?— 
Tam afraid that) isso-for all purpose of detection. 

512,313. (Str C..Du Cane.)'On what. prineiple do 
you make your’ inspection of workshops ;)do you go 
about at: haphazard, as it were, from! district to dis- 
trict ?—Yes, as irregularly as possible. 

12,814. Giving no sort of notice, of course p—No. 

‘12,315. (O’ Conor Don.) With respect to the milli- 
nery business, I understand from the written answers 
which you have given, you are against the season 
modification in that trade ?—I did not intend that. to 
be implied, I think. 

12,316. At all events you are in favour of the 
modifications being reduced ?—Yes, perfectly so; I 
think at present it is a mere question of their not 
working in the morning, for instance, they like stay- 
ing an hour in the evening rather than coming an hour 
earlier in the morning ; I think that it is quite possible 
that the modification might be reduced an hour with 
advantage. 

12,317. Was this overtime that you say has taken 
place i in the millinery trade in the busy season ?—It 
was in the busy season. 

12,318, At the other seasons of the year do they 
generally work up to the full limit allowed by law ?— 
Certainly not, in my opinion, from what I have been 
able to eather. . 

12,319. Would you say that that would be the same 
with respect to all those trades which have season 
modifications ?—I should ; I think in this part of the 
country there are very few trades except the heavy 
iron trades which work day and night shifts ; there 
are very few industries Nie come up to the time - 
allowed. , 

12,320. Which do you think would be the more 
difficult, the enforcement of the school board byelaws 


or the enforcement of the Factory and Workshops Act, 


which requires the greater labour to enforce ?—I think 
as the Factory and Workshops’ Act stands at present 
with the extraordinary anomalies which exist between — 
a workshop and a factory, it is almost impossible to 
carry it out with any satisfaction, whatever staff you 
employ. 

. 12,321. I understood you, in answer to some ques- 
tions asked you by the Chairman, to say that you did 
not believe there was much’ over-work in those small 
workshops ?—No, but’ I was not referring only to the 
over-work ; the Byers in this district certainly is 
not at all a flagrant thing, but I think the great diffi 
culty which we have to contend with now is the 
apparent injustice which is done to the occupier of a 
small factory when ‘he is placed in competition with 
the occupier of a large workshop, 

12,322. I was’ rather asking you with regard to the 
enforesmetit of: ‘the provisions of the existing’ law, 
what jvovisions of the ‘existing law do you find it 
difficult to enforce ?—I find it very difficult to-enforce 


— eS 


’ cipal thing. © 
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one ; in fact, it is impossible to:enforce it, and, that 
is the registration of children and young: persons, for 
the simple reason that a great number of the occupiers 
of factories are illiterate persons who can neither 
read nor write. 

12,323. And you would propose to get: rid of that 
altogether ?—I would as far as possible. 

12,324. Although there is not much over-work in 
those establishments, I presume they work very irregu- 
larly ?—They do. \ +. ; ati 

12,3825. Would you not. find it very difficult, 
especially in the outlying villages, to compel them 
to work within any given 12 hours ?—It might be 
at first, difficult, but I do not think, judging from 
one’s past experience, that after a little time there 
would be any great difficulty in it. 

12,326, But it would be contrary to their usual 
habits ?—Yes, they would work just the hours that 
they thought: fit. & 

_ 12,327. Assuming that the duty of seeing that 
they should work within any given 12 hours was 
thrown upon the factory department, would you say 
that the work thus thrown upon them would be less 
or greater than the work of the school board autho- 
rities in cartying out the school board byelaws ?— 
Supposing that you had an amalgamation of factories 
and workshops, and you had the same thing to carry 
out in both, I think you would ‘find it a simple 


thing. 


12,328. Simpler than the work of the school board 
authorities >—Yes, simpler than that. 

12,329. Who have simply to see that the children 
attend school?—But then they have about 39,000 
children to contend with. 

12,330. How many children and protected persons 
would you have to deal with in your district ?—I 
could not give you the least idea, but the majority of 
the large people, for their own sake, would take very 


good care that they did not. put themselves outside 


the pale of the law. There would no doubt. be a 
certain number of children and young persons em- 
ployed, but they are few and far between. Say in 
100 workshops, the chances are that you would not 
find more than one protected person in each, or per- 


haps two at the most, taking the average. . 


12,331. Would you say that that applied to your 


country district as well as Sheffield ?—Yes, about. 


Sheffield, I think it would. In the file-cutting shops 
you generally have two perhaps, a boy and a girl. 
There might be cases where the average would exceed 
that, but I think if you were to say two protected 
hands in each shop you would not be very far wrong. 

12,3832. You think that two assistants such as you 
have mentioned, would be sufficient for Sheffield ?—I 
should like to try with two first. 

12,333, Already, I believe, there are 13 school 


‘board officers ,—Yes, but as I say, the system requires 


to have a trial before you can give a definite opinion 
as to its working. at 4 
* 12,834. Isee you stated in answer to the circular 
sent, out to you that you are generally in favour of 
amalgamating the Factory and Workshops Act, and 
getting rid of cumbersome minuti ; will you mention 
what minutia you refer to ?—Registration is the prin- 

12,335. Is there anything else ?—I think that the 
necessity of having’a surgical certificate for a boy of 
15 or 16 is extremely~-onerous.to the small occupier. 
I would personally, as far as possible, limit the neces- 
sity for the surgical certificate to the age of 14. I 


_ think that that would make a very material difference 


ia bringing the' thing, as it were,into a straighter 
forme ta aiow.o! bayiido 
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12,836. With those. alterations, you. think that. the 
Factory Act might be extended to workshops, and 
would be,sufficiently simple ?—Yes, I think it) would 
on the whole. I do not at this moment remember 
any other points. ‘ 

12,337. And with those alterations you believe that 
the number of sub-inspectors might. be diminished ?— 
I think that one may be able. to take charge of cer-~ 
tainly as large a district, or, perhaps, largér. But, I 
must repeat that the Workshops Act is only in its 


infancy. It would be impossible to state for certain - 


what will be the result in another three or four years ; 
but judging from one’s experience of this 1867 Act 
in my district, I think the people have fallen in very 
fairly with it, and as far as J can gather, it is very 
tolerably observed even under the circumstances to 
which I have alluded. 

12,338. (Chairman.) Much of the work that the 
boys of 13 have todo at night in the iron mills is 
heavy, is it not ?—Yes, it is, pulling up the doors of 
the puddling furnaces, and so on. 

12,339. Is it your belief that their labour at that 
age cannot be dispensed with?—I think it would 
make a revolution in the trade altogether if it were to 
be knocked. off. 7 

12,340. Even if the age were raised ?—I personally 
see no reason why the age should not be raised to: 14 ; 
but I think there would be a great outcry against it. 

12,341. Why do you think there is no reason why 
the age should not be raised ?—I think that a boy of 
14 is perfectly capable of doing that work. 

12,342. You mean that they. would without undue 
expense or difficulty be able to get sufficient labour 
of the age of 14?—I think they would in time, 
although I think it would create an outcry at first. 

12,343. The inequality in the law is very great, is 
it not, between trades where the work is no heavier, 
but where they are absolutely prohibited from em- 
ploying boys after 6 in the evening, and so heavy a 
trade where they can employ them all night >—I am 
quite of opinion that it is. 

12,344. We have had application from the . seed 
crushing trades, and the manufacturers of linseed oil, 
who say that, it is very important to their. business to 
be able to employ lads of 16 at night ?—I have heard 
the same. 

12,345, Are you acquainted with the nature of the 
work ?—There are very few oil mills in this part of the 
world, but there are four or five. I think there are 
four at Grimsby and two or three at Gainsborough, 
which comprise all my experience. 

12,346. Do you know whether there is such exigency 
in their trade as would make them deserving of con- 
sideration ?—Out of the number that I have to, deal 
with I think about one half represent that they would 
prefer to work boys of 16. 

12,347. Should you say that it would be rwong to 
allow the night shift of lads of 16 in that business 
considering their health ?—I should think not. I 
should say it is. quite a healthy employment. As to 
the necessity of it, J have not been able to arrive at an 
actual judgment, because one or two of the proprietors 
of oil mills stated that they did not care about. it at 
alleig i+! 
12,348. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Should you say that the 
employment was not more laborious and not more 
injurious to health than iron puddling ?—Certainly 
not. j 

12,349. I mean so far as, the might work is con- 
cerned ?—Certainly not. 

12,350. (Chairman.) Is there anything further that 
you would like to state to the Commission ?—I think 
i have practically, said all that J wish to say. 


The witness withdrew. _ 


Mrs. M, Cuarteswortn, Miss Carorinn WHALLEY, Miss. ANN Parker, and Miss Saran Forp examined. 


12,351. (Chairman, to Mrs. Parker.) Do you work 
at, Messrs. Rodgers, cutlers, in Norfolk Street ?—Yes. 
12,352. (Lo Miss Ford.) Do you work at Messrs. 
Marsh and Company’s ?—Yes. 


12,353. (Lo Mrs. Parker.) You wish to say to the 
Commission, do you not, that you think that. the law 
ought not to interfere with women’s labour ?—Yes, we 
wish for non-interference. We think if the law would 
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let us do the best we can for ourselves and our families 


we should benefit a great deal more. 


12,354. Then you would not wish for any further 
restriction upon the hours of labour ?—No, I think we 
should be able to make our own arrangements with our 
employers. - 

12,355. You do not wish the present laws to be 
withdrawn, do you, because at present the law says, 
that no woman can be employed for more than 103 
hours a day ?—I think that is quite sufficient. . 

12,356. You would not like that law to be with- 
drawn ?—No, not to work more hours. 

12,357. The law requires that you should not be 
emploved for more than 104 hours a day, and that you 
should have a half-holiday on Saturday, you do not 
want that repealed ?—No, we have that at our place. 
We want no further restriction. 

12,358. I find a good many women who have given 
evidence have said that they would not like the half- 
holiday done away with ?—No, I should not either. 
I have a family and an invalid husband, and it would 
interfere with me a great deal if women’s labour was 
to be done away with, as it is feared that it might be 
done in some future time. It is feared by many that 
that is likely to come to pass, and we should oppose 
it very much. 

12,359. We have not heard of that being proposed ? 
—I should hope it would not be. 


12,360. How many hours do you work ?—From- 


half-past 8 in the morning till 6 in the evening, 
ping one hour for dinner, that is 94 hours a day. 

12,861. How long do you work on Saturday ?— 
From 8.30 in the morning till 3 on Saturday. 

12,362. Stopping how long for dinner ?—We stop 
about a quarter of an hour for dinner on Saturday. 

12,363. Then you work about 5l or 52 hours a 
= ?—Yes. 

12,364. All that has been proposed by any one that 
the Commission have heard of is that the labour of 
women should be limited to 564 hours in the week ; 
that is what was done for the textile factories last 
year: you are already working three or four hours 
less than that, so that Ido not think anybody would 
propose to force you to work less than that ?— 
think that thatis very nice hours for us. 

12,365. (To Miss Ford.) Is’ there anything else 
that you would like to mention to the Commission ? 
—No, I think that that is all we have to say. We do 
not wish the law to interfere with'us. We are all 
very nice at our place. 

12,366. You do not mean that you think it is a bad 
law that prevents you working more than 10} hours 
a day ?—-Perhaps in some cases it might be to some, 
but we really do not work that number of hours. 

12,367. (Mr. Brand.) Did you know before you 
came here that there were laws that affect the labour 
of adult women ?—Yes, of course we knew there were. 

12,368. Do you know what those laws are ?—l 


stop- 


merely come here to express the feeling along with a: 


great many women in Sheffield that we do not wish 
the law to interfere with our labour at all. 

12,369. Do you know that the law does interfere 
already with your labour ?—Yes, of course it does. 

12,370. What you want to say to the Commission I 
presume is this, that you do not want the law to 
interfere any further with your labour ?—Yes, that 
is it. 

12,371. (QO Conor Don, to Mrs. Parker.) Do you 
work in a factory ?-—In a warehouse. 

‘(Miss Caroline Whalley.) 1 think it fair to say 
that she has been under the impression that a law 
might be put in force to restrict the hours of married 
women working, that is what I think her apprehen- 
sion is. 

12,372. (Chatrman.) There has been no such evi- 
dence given before the Commission ?—She is certainly 
under that i impression. 

12,373. (O’ Conor Don, to Mrs. Parker.) Have you 
been long working in a factory ?—Fifteen years, 12 


years before I was married, and I have been there 


about three years since. 
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No, we 
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12,374. At any time did you work more than 10 
hours a day P—No; I think the longest hours that ever 
we worked at Messrs. Rodgers’ was to 7 o'clock, and 


that was many years since. 


12,375. In fact, you do not require any law to 
protect you >—No. 

12,376. The law, therefore, as far as you are con- 
cerned, has not interfered with your labour in any 
way ?—_No. 

12,377. But you deprecate its interfering with your 
labour if you choose to work longer ?—We should not 
choose to work longer. 

12,378. Do you think that women are sufficiently 
able to curtail their labour without any legislative in- 
terference ?—I think we could, we always have done 
so. ; 
12,379. Before any factory law was passed you 
were able.to curtail your hours of labour within proper 
limits ?—Yes, we were always very comfortable at 
Messrs. Rodgers’. I have not worked anywhere’ 
else. 

12,380. .Do you think that that is the case generally 
in Sheffield with regard to women in other shops ?— 
Perhaps not in all shops. am not acquainted with 
them. 

12,381. Do you think that it is desirable to have 
a law that would compel other employers who may 
not be so reasonable as Mr. Rodgers ?—Yes, I do in 
some cases. 

12,382. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You think that if em- 
ployers tried to over-work the women, the women 
could take care of themselves ?—I think if they were 
united they could do it. The law would be good in 
those cases. 

12,383. (O’ Conor Don.) You think that if a woman 
desired to work longer than 10 or 10} hours in the 
day at piece-work, she ought to be prevented by law 
from-doing.so 2—Yes, sk think those are sufficient hours. 

12,384, * (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understand that you 
consider the law at present satisfactory as regards 
yourselves, and you would like to see all others brought 
under the same law, but you do not wish to have any 
further restriction >—That is just what I mean. 

12,385. (Chairman, to Miss Whalley.) Do you 
wish to say something to the Commission upon the 
subject of drunkenness ?—I think that the whole 


‘secret of those poor women, so many hundreds of 


them, having to work is owing entirely to the drunken- 
ness of their husbands. The men are here earning 
such large wages that they ought really to be able to 
maintain their families, but instead of that they spend 


‘their wages in drunkenness and gambling to the entire 


neglect of their families. 

12,386. The question really is, as you are aware, 
whether there should be any further restrictions put 
upon labour in the sense of the Act of 1874 ?—Yees, . 
I know that this subject of drunkenness is beyond 
your inquiry. 

12,387. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think there are 


- many women in Sheffield who are obliged in conse- 


quence of the drunkenness of their husbands to work 
beyond the legal hours ?—There are a large number 
of married women in Sheffield who have strong, able 
husbands, and who ought not to work at all, who have + 
little children who claim their attention at home. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of such cases I | 
know from my own personal observation, coming in 
very close contact with them in visiting with the 
Bible women in the districts. 

12,388. You do not mean to say that they are 
obliged to work longer than the law permits ?—No, I 
am speaking of their being obliged io work at all to 
support their families in consequence of the drunken- 
ness of their husbands. It is either that or starving. 

12,389. (Chairman, to Mrs. Charlesworth.) Is there 
anything which you would wish to state to the Com- 
mission ?>—We deprecate any extension of the restric- 
tions on labour to women employed in shops, which, I 
think, would be very oe oral to the interests of 
women. 


a Act, 


ago had a conference with the Rev. Mr. 
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12,390. Supposing a woman had worked, say, in a 
dressmakers’ establishment the legal number of hours, 
viz., 104 hours, and she was required after that to 
serve for two or three hours in the shop, do you think 
it would be wrong for the law to say, “No, she has 
«* worked her full number of hours, and she must not 
“ be employed in the shop afterwards’’?—I think it 
would be a great hardship to compel her to do so, bat 
I think it would be better without the interference of 
the law.° 
| 12,391, Better without interfering with her at all? 
—I think so. I think that women ought not to be 


put in the same category as children with regard to 


their labour. 

12,392. The law Suita you think, to leave them to 
shift for themselves 2—Yes, I think so. I think an 
improved state of society and Christian feeling will 
cause the law to be unnecessary. I think public 
opinion now is so influential that women might be left 
to themselves in that respect. 

12,393. You think that public opinion would be 
sufficient to protect them ?—Yes, I think it would. 

12,394. At this moment you know, no doubt, that 
many people employed by dressmakers who are worked 
overtime against their will appeal to the factory in- 
spectors ?—I am aware that there are such cases. 

12,395. Would not it be rather hard to withdraw 
the protection of the Factory Act from them ?—Of 


‘course there is a very great difference of opinion. I 


certainly think they would be better without asking the 
interference of the law myself; but I cannot judge 
for others. 

12,396. The workers in the dr evemaking ‘apparently 
do not think so?—They were very much oppressed, 
but still I think that they should not accept any 
restrictions which men will not accept. 
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12,397. Since the Workshops Act was passed they 
are not worked such long hours, but we are told that if 
the inspectors were not very regular in.dropping down 
upon certain cases they would ‘be worked very much 
over the legal hours ?—There is no doubt that that is 
one objection to the law, that it is evaded very much 
by those who are unscrupulous ; but of course the 
honourable men do not need the law, and the others 
evade it. 

12,398. The law is always made, is it not, for the 
evil doer and not for the honourable man ?—In a 
great measure it is so, no doubt. 

12,399. (Mr. Brand.) I understand, however, that 
the witness, who is a working woman, does not agree 
with what you say. (Zo Mrs. Parker. ) Did you not in 
one of your answers just now say that you thought 
you ought to be PE evented by law working over- 
time ? 

(Mrs, Parker.) Yes, working too many hours. I 
think these gentlemen quite understand what I want 
to say. 

12,400. Your answer applies not specially to young 
persons, but to women; you think that they ought not 
to be allowed by law to work over long hours >.—Not 
beyond the hours that are suited for them, of course. 

12,401. You think from your experience when you 
say that women are able in your trade: to manage 
these matters for themselves that possibly all of them 
might not be able to do so?—All might not. We 
have good masters ourselves. 

12,402. You do not want the law yourself at all? 
—I think I have made myself understood. 

12,403. You say that you are able to manage those 
matters for yourselves, is that your opinion ?—I say 
where I am concerne: at our place we could I think. 

12,404. But you think other people could not ?— 
Perhaps some might not. 


The pegerees withdrew. 


Rosert Laver, 


12,405. ( Chair “man.) You are the proprietor of 
the ‘ Sheffield Independent” newspaper, are you not ? 


'—Yes, one of the proprietors. 


12,406. You do not come, I think, as representing 
the Chamber of Commerce ?—I come by the request 
of the council of the Chamber. Two or three 
gentlemen were requested to come and give any infor- 
mation they have in their power. My evidence does 
not relate to the general trade of the town so much as 
to the working of the Act in a newspaper office. 
Other gentlemen are coming. It is not evidence con- 
certed and prepared by the Chamber, each gentle- 
man comes as he might come separately to state his 
own knowledge. I may say with regard to the 
Chamber of Commerce, that our council some time 
Sandford, 
who is the inspector of schools here, and we quite 
agreed with him in the desirableness of making the 
age at which children should begin to work 10 instead 
of 9, and extending the age of half-timers to 14 
rather than to 13. We thought that in the Sheffield 
experience certainly there would be an advantage in 
this greater age. And also I may. say that our 
Chamber and the Associated Chambers, on two 
occasions, have passed resolutions in favour of the 
assimilation of the Workshops Act to the Factories 
You are aware’ that letter-press printing esta- 
blishments have peculiar conditions annexed to them 
in the regulations, and to some extent they are con- 
venient for us, but we have some practical points of 
inconvenience that one would ee to state to the 


* Commission. 


12,407. Do you mean to say that the Srey modi- 
fications under the Act are sufficient for you ?—Not 
quite. I think we should like more.I. wish to 
mention one point with respect to Good Friday. 


12,408. But with regard to the hours, of work, 


according to the present modification, are they sufli- 


cient t—-We employ a number of women about. the 


Esq., examined. 


place as well as boys, and with regard to the 
women we find ourselves needlessly hampered by the 
law. 

12,409. You wish for the same modification for 
women in your employment as they have in book- 
binding, where women may be employed for a period 
not exceeding 14 hours in any one day P—I think we 
have that now, and I think we want a little more. 
The women do not print, they do the folding and 
stitching. Practically bookbinding is a department of 
a printing establishment, and they,are analogous to 
the women that are employed by bookbinders; they do 
not work in the printing business proper. 

12,410. The reason I asked you that is that one 
country printer asked that he might be allowed to 
employ women in his printing ?—We do not do that. 
Ido not see why women should not be compositors. 
I think it is an employment which might very well be 
open to women, but it is not a practical question with 
us. 

12,411. Let us understand exactly the extent to 
which you think the modification ought to be ex- 
tended ?— We should like a greater latitude as to 
hours, in order to suit the hours better to the work. 
It happens that in addition to the business of the 
newspapers we publish once a month a railway guide. 
We often cannot get the information from the railway 
companies for the correction of the times in the guide 
till late the day before it is to be issued, and we have 
to print late, and then it has to be folded, stitched, 
and prepared for issue the next morning. We do that 
folding and stitching very mueh by women, not statedly 
in our employ, but married women, who, when they 
were young, were in the bookbinding employment, and 
learned stitching and folding. Being married they 
are very glad to get a little work occasionally at their 
old craft if they are pretty, well paid ; but supposing we 
are in the position of not being all corrected, and the 
sheets not ready till 5 or 6 in the afternoon ; if the 
women come to them and they are obliged to give over 
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at 8, we are very much embarrassed by it. It is not 


a question of long hours. 


12,412. We have heard of a precisely similar diffi- 
culty with gentlemen engaged like yourself in other 
towns, Mr. “Allen, of Nottingham, especially. What 
extension should you require on the night of publica- 
tion ?—I should think it would be from whatever hour 
the women came in; and I think there would be no 
great hardship in their working four or five hours. 

12,418. You think you might require four or five 
hours extra on one night in the week ?—They would 
hardly be extra; they would be the hours later in the 
24 rather than earlier; that would be ae It would 
not extend the number of hours. 

12,414. Extra in the sense of hehg outside the 
legal ‘hours ?—Yes, but not extra in the sense of being 
added on to the previous hours. 

12,415. Then the Good Friday makes an inconve- 
nient holiday, does it not ?—Hxtremely inconvenient. 

12,416. Would it meet your case if you might sub- 
stitute Haster Monday as the holiday ?’—We should 
be very glad to give even two days on convenient days 
rather than that one inconvenient day. It would suit 
us very much better. It is not the time, it is the par- 
ticular spot at which it is taken out of our time, at a 
period when we must have the work done, and if we 
cannot have the women to do it it must be done by 
somebody else, and then it is not so well done because 
the ordinary organisation for it is upset. We have to 
do it helter-skelter as we can, and it is done at a greater 
cost, the women too are losers by it so that they do 
not like it. We could give them a holiday in the 
middle of the week instead. 

12,417. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Can you say whether 
it is a holiday which the workpeople themselves set 
much store upon ?—No, I do not think they do. I 
think that they have no particular choice as to the day. 
They would be quite as well pleased to have the holi- 
day, or rather more of it on another day ; the-same 
thing applies to Christmas Day when it falls on a 
Friday. 

12,418. (Chairman.) Would you suggest that you 
should work on Christmas Day ?--Yes, we do work on 
Christmas Day. It is only that those people who are 
ina certain department are taken away from us on that 
day, very much to our trouble. Our complaint is 
only that, it chiefly applies when Christmas Day falls 
on Friday. There are a great number of Saturday 
papers throughout the country, and therefore Friday 
is a very busy day. It does not apply to large towns 
only, or to daily newspapers only, it applies to the 
great mass of weekly newspapers. With regard to 
the half-time system, I may say we have very little 
of that, but there are about 200 boys who go about in 
the streets every day selling the evening newspapers, 
such as the “Hvening Star.” They are not our ser- 
vants, they are just as independent of. us as any adult 
agents who come and buy the newspapers and’ retail 
them.’ They earn very good wages ; 
boys earn from 3s. to 6s. a week, the bigger boys will 
earn 12s., and where.a woman has three or four chil- 
dren and directs them she will make 20s. a week 
by their means. We have one case of a blind woman 
who has two or three children, who make from 380s. 
to 35s. a week, so that it really is an important indus- 
try for them. Many of them are ragged little bare- 
footed children, but they are vastly better off than 
they would be if they did not get well attended to by 
the school board. Iam afraid very few of them attend 
school in the morning. They might very well do that, 
for they begin their work at 3 in the afternoon, and 
they are in a very good position to pay fees. We have 
a few other half-time boys that we do employ ; we 


, The witness 
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12,426. ( Chairman.) You are master of St. Silas’ 
Schools ?—Yes. 

12,427. Are they, Church of England schools >—Yes. 

12,428. How many children are in attendance at 
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the ordinary | 


engage them to runout in the afternoon with ‘parcels 
of “Stars” to the agenis. We have them from about 
3 till half-past 7 or 8, and'they get fair wages for it. 


12,419. ‘They have been mentioned to us as a case of — 


unregulated industries ?—I think that those children 
might very well be brought within the scope of the 
school board. In fact Ido not know why the school 
board does not lay hands upon them, it has power 
enough, I apprehend. What we should like to do 
with “regard to all those things is to promote the health 
of our workpeople without crippling their industry, 
and if rigid regulations be not laid down, if there be 
sufficient flexibility I think it might be done. My own 
idea is, that if the, factory inspector had magisterial 
power to deal with particular cases brought before him, 
to. carry out the Faetory Act, at the same time respect- 
ing the necessities of trade, a great object would be 
attained, and trade would not be hindered. I am very 
much obliged to the Commission for listening to what 
I have to say. 

12,420. We understand froni your evidence cal all 
that we have heard here, that the spirit of the Factory 
Acts is on the whole sory: accepted in Sheffield ? 
—I think so. 

12,421. But you recognise that the law has not been 
operative with respect to small places of work ?—No, 
it has not. 

12,422. And you think that the people are suf- 
ficiently prepared now to submit to a more rigid en- 
forcement ?—Yes, I hope so. At the same time I 
should like there to be great care not to have too 
much red tapism about it, and not to cripple people’s 
industry by needless interférence. 

12,423. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that fie 
Factory Act has had any operation in preventing the 
employment of women as compositors ?—No, not 
perhaps as compositors. It has prevented to some 
extent our employing women in various ways, and 
there are women that we should employ that we do not 
employ, and in consequence of this we are obliged 
to have men. 

12,424. In what particular branches of your em- 
ployment ?_In connexion with the folding of the 
papers and their delivery to the agents; we have 
never introduced or attempted to introduce women as 
actual workers in the letter-press printing, though, as 
I said, | think the work of a compositor might very 


well be done by a woman; I think that she would be - 


very clever at it, in all probability. 
12,425. Has the introduction of the Act obliged 
you to discontinue employing women whom: you em- 


_ ployed before ; did you employ women in those. par- 


ticular branches >—Yes, there was one of the branches, 
I believe, in which we employed: women, and we have 
discontinued it, I think, mainly in consequence of the 
Act, and that is in feeding the folding machine; a 
folding machine has a heap of sheets laid in this way 
(describing), and they are pushed forward. one by one, 
and taken by the machine and delivered at the end of 
the machine ina folded state. It is very light work, 


‘and women could do it'very well. Before the Act we 


had a. number of women who were skilful at it.) 1 
cannot tell you quite why, but we have been obliged 
to substitute men, who do not do it one bit better; I 


think it is very much this, that it has to be done a 


good deal during the night or early in the morning; 
say, 3 or ‘4 in the morning, and those who have to 
be there at 3 or 4 in the morning have to do the 
same thing on the Friday afternoon ; I think that has 
been the reason, and that has completely taken that 
industry out of the hands of the women. We used 


to employ three or four in that way, at that particular 


laying on in the folding machine. 
withdrew. 


PULLAN examined. 


those schools ?—There are 1,165 this quarter on the 
school roll. . 

12,429. What is the average attendance ?—Some- 
thing like 720, I think. 


v 
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12,430. To what do you attribute that very large 
difference between the list and the attendance ?—To 
the number who happen to leave during the quarter 
their names not being taken off till the quarter’s end 
and to the half-timers; of course the irregular attend- 
ance has the greatest to do with it. 

12,431. Even if the half-timers attended regularly 
they would show an apparent absence of half that 
number ?—Yes, that is so. 
| 12,432. What number of half-timers have you ?— 
‘About 80 this week. 

12,433. Are’ they able ‘to keep up at all with the 
work of the school >—No. 

12,484. Have many of them received no education 
pefore they came as half-timers ?—I should think that 
50 per cent. of the half-timers in my school had not 
received any education at all.” 

12,435. If a child was pretty well up to ‘the 2nd or 
3rd Standard before it came on as a half. timer, you 
could perhaps carry it on with greater. success ?— 
Scarcely ; I can give you an instance of a boy in my 
first class who passed the 4th Standard the year before 
last, but who cannot more than pass the 4th Standard 
at this present time. In fact he has deteriorated in 
his reading and his spelling as well as in his arith- 
metic. 

12,436. (Sir C. Du Cane.) May I ask if they are 
half-timers on the half-day system or on the alternate 
day system ?—They are half-timers on the half-day 
system. 

12,437. (Chairman.). Are there no. children. who 
attend here as.half-timers. on the alternate day 
system ?—There are not. 

12,438. In your. experience, work and school to- 
gether on the same. day are unfavourable to the educa- 
tion of children ?—That is my experience. 

12,439. Perhaps if the age for commencing work 
were raised, that would-not be the case, as the children 
would then have more grounding ?—Yes, certainly ; I 
think that the early age the children commence, work 
is the cause of their going back instead of pro- 


-gressing. 


12,440. And.also it is only this last year or two I 
‘suppose that the school board has thoroughly got hold 
of the children ?—It is only Aahhate this last year or 
year and a half... 

12,441. Have you much trosible with your school 
certificates that you ‘have to send to the employers ? 
—I have a good: deal of ‘trouble ; sometimes a child 
will omit bringing his half-time book for perhaps a 
fortnight or three weeks, but the employer in my case 
never inquires once in a month or six weeks about it. 
I think it is mostly to’ satisfy the parents rather than 
the employers, with respect’ to the half-time books. 

12,442. It ht ie a ) stricter enforcement: of the 
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law as to the employment of children that have not 
made their school time ?—Yes. 

12,443. Should you think it a good plan if it was 
the duty of the employer to give you a list of the 
children in his employment attending your schools, 
and) that you should only return the absences ?—I 
should not object returning the number of hours each 
child has attended. 

12,444. You do not mind the trouble of that ?— 
No, we have always done it, I have never objected to: 
it at-all. 

12,445. Some masters of large schools have com- 
plained that it isasad burthen on their time at the 
end of the week to make up all those returns ; you do 
not complain of that ?—I perhaps do not go on the 
same principle that'other masters do; I look over the 
registers after they have been taken, and I make every 
pupil-teacher in his own class take his own number 
of books, and I look through the number: of atten- 
dances as the boy brings his book, and then certify it 
to be correct, so that I do not have to write them all 
myself, and I get through rather easier in that respect. 

12,446. Have you anything that you would like to 

say to the Commission, or any suggestion to make ?— 
I took a few of the boys who were in the different 
standards, I took the whoie number in fact, and I have 
found that the average age of those half-time children 
is something like 11}. There is only one in my 
school out of the 80 half-timers who could pass the 
4th Standard. I find there are 11 whom I should 
place in the 8rd Standard, 17 in the 2nd, 32 in the 
Ist, and 9 above 10 years of age, who could pass no 
standard, not even in a single subject. If I might be 
allowed to suggest it, all half-time books should be 
certified by the inspectors of factories, that is to say, 
1 have four or five children from one factory, and I 
send that book for years, perhaps three or four years 
in succession, and I have never seen a single remark 
made'by the factory inspector. I lived in the district 
of Calverley, where Mr. Leeds had half-timers from the 
mills, and the books were sent in weekly, and whenever 
the inspector came round, he made certain remarks in 
them. -I thought it was a very good check indeed for 
the half-timers themselves. ‘There is this to be said, 
that here there is not the same amount of supervision, 
because the children leave their factories so much 
oftener than they do in that neighbourhood, so that 
there may be more difficulty here which did not exist 
there. I find also that only about 60 out of my 80 girls 
and boys at all have half-time books. The others, 
under 13 years of age, are running errands for shop- 
keepers. That Mr. Goula, I think, ought to stop if 
possible. 

12,447. The running errands for shopkeepers would 
have to be interfered with by the school board, as the 
Factory Act does not touch it ?—Just so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Hopson, Esq., examined. 


12; 448, Oh dbl - You are a member of the firm 
of Joseph Hobson and Sons, scissor manufacturers ?— 
Yes. 

12,449, You attend with Mr. Teantor on behalf of 
the Chamber of Commerce, do you not ?—Mr. ‘Turner 
was expected to be here ; perhaps his clerk or someone 
from the firm will be here before you adjourn; we 


had a meeting of the Chamber~of Commerce this 


morning. 

12,450. What would you say on their behalf ?— 
Speaking of women, the Act’ says 6 o’clock a.m. to 
6 o'clock p.m., but owing to the kind manner in 
which Mr. Gould had the Act introduced in Sheffield 
I soon found we could get it altered from 8 to 8, which 
we applied for. By sending up to London Mr. Gould 
gotit so altered, and it was a great indulgence, because 
Tam of opinion in the case of adult women of 18 or 


20 or 21 and upwards as a rule it is hardly necessary 


that: they should be under restrictions at all. In our 
ease the shop hands, that is, those that work’ in the 
shop at scissor manufacturing, are piece-workers, con- 


sequently they take holidays pretty much when they 
like, because, of course, if they are. not working they 
are not receiving wage. I may say that instead of eight 
half days’ holiday which the Act compels us to give, 
besides Christmas Day and Good Friday, they have 
40 half-days in the year. This, I think, is not suffi- 
ciently borne in mind. Iam sure I am speaking within 
compass when I say that so long as the work gets 
fairly done, and one set of hands work in accordance 
with the rest, we do not criticise very much their hours 
of working ; if _they were to be away for a week at a 
time the foreman would make inquiries, and if he found 
that they were irregular in their habits,.so as to give us 
inconvenience, it might lead to a change of employment 
and dismissal, but asa rule the women i have holidays of 
their own choosing atany time. Then there is another 
point in which the women would suffer considerably. 

We have 16 or 17 different processes in our scissor trade, 
most of which have to be done by men, and if the men, 

from ‘stoppage of machinery or from irregular drunken 
habits,-are not working, it soon renders it that the 
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women cannot work, and they have to wait. It is no 
unusual thing. I do not méan to say that it is a 


' weekly thing, because as a rule in our workmen we 


endeavour to get as steady men as we can, but still it 
is no unusual thing every four or five weeks, or even 
oftener, that the women have to wait one or two days 
in a week until the men choose to begin working. 
They work by the piece, too, and consequently in the 
course of a year probably more than a fortnight of 
their time will be lost in waiting for the workmen. 
We should be much worse off if we did not keep a 
large stock of rough or half-manufactured goods, that 
will enable us to go on for a few days till the men 
begin working again. Looking at it altogether, my 
own idea would be that women should be exempt from 
the law when they are adults. My experience, which 
extends now over nearly 40 years, for I have been in 
the trade from my youth upwards, is that it would not 
be necessary, and still more would it be difficult if you 
make the Factory and Workshops Acts one, and for 
this reason. I have not gone about to see what the 
workshops are, but there are many hundreds of small 
workshops where the work is done in separate rooms 
or sides even. A man takes three or four windows, 
or he takes a whole room, and the occupant of the 
workshop will have 10 or 20 different tenants in one 
building. Some are little masters working on their 
own account; others are journeymen taking work out 
by the piece. We have 20 or 30 men at a time work- 
ing out by piece in that way. Ifyou make the Acts 
assimilate, we as master manufacturers should rather 
be glad, because we are under regulations. At Shef- 
field, for several years the Workshops Act was a dead 
letter; the town council did not care to enforce it, 
and the result was that the small manufacturers could 
and really did work to any hour, indeed, any number 
of hours, and with all sorts of machinery. We, of 
course, who have more healthy places, loftier and 
more airy rooms, and more regular habits, are put 
under restrictions, who least need them, in our 
opinion. It is the hard pushed and small workmen 
who work longer hours who need inspection, but you 
could not inspect them well unless you had. half-a- 
dozen inspectors. There are, perhaps, 1,000 persons 
in Sheffield, mostly women and some boys and girls, 
who work at home as file cutters ; there are a certain 
class of files which are best done by women, and also 
in the scissors dressing and scissors burnishing people 
are employed who work at home. If you assimilate 
these Acts you will have to interfere with the liberty 


of the subject by going into a man’s home ‘and seeing ' 


what he is doiag, and I say that I do not think you 
could fairly enforce it, unless you had half-a-dozen 
inspectors in Sheffield. 

12,451. You know that the law at present allows 
an inspector to enter a man’s private house ’—Of 
course you know better than I do. 
Act is applied, and is in force now, very possibly 
there may be a power, but, speaking in the presence 
of Mr. Gould, I should very much doubt whether he 
thinks himself that he has power to literally enforce 
the two Acts, either separately or combined with 
anything. like rigidness. With very great indulgence 
the first Act was introduced in Sheffield. I will 
mention one point which Mr. Gould got corrected for 
us. I got copies of the Act at once to see what we were 
to do. If we were to work from 6 o’clock to'6 o’clock, 
it would be depriving the whole of our workwomen of 
a quarter of a day’s wages each to have put it in force. 
The inspector immediately made application to London 
on my own behalf, and.soon the proper form of. relief 
came from London that our hours should be from 8 
to 8. This was a very great indulgence, and -with 
that indulgence we have gone on pretty comfortably. 
My own idea is that if you want to carry this out 
literally, yow will have to inspect many hundreds of 
workshops in private houses, and that will be irksome. 
At the same time, we who are working in factories, 
and have very moderate hours, would not have occa- 
sion to complain of it. I may say that the Good 
Friday holiday has been a very difficult matter. The 
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law says that no women or children at workshops or 
grinding wheels shall work on Good Friday. It is the 
universal rule for the piece-workers in Sheffield to 
stop working, and the engine proprietors to shut up 
their engines on Easter Monday and on Tuesday, just 
a few work them half a-day, and others haye-to close 
them. In many cases, I may say the majority, they 
are closed altogether on Haster Monday and on Tues- 
day as well. ‘That forces most persons to take a holi- 
day in the Haster week, and therefore as a rule they 
used to make what we call a good week the week pre- 
ceding, and including working on Good Friday, but 
when this Act came in operation, we, could not employ 
the women and we dismissed them. We let the men 
in the shop work, because the grinders were working 
too. At last, howeyer, we had to dismiss our ware- 
house women. Then there was:a point which Mr. 
Gould took in hand before he pronounced a final judg- 
ment that the warehouse women that are not mechanical 
workers in the trade were to be included under the 


Act. He said, on due consideration after applying to’ 


London, that women in a warehouse were included and 
counted under the Act, and we had to turn them out 
of the warehouse, and out of the workshop too. We 
had 25 women, and we had to shut the workshops up 
altogether, men included, and to that extent they are 
pinched of their enjoyment on the holiday the week 
after. They have not so much money to take on 
excursions either to town or to the sea-side, or any- 
where, which they are vastly fond of doing, and they 
are pinched by a compulsory holiday on Good Friday. 
Therefore as far as that goes, the holiday that they 
chose for their own convenience, was always Easter 
Monday, Tuesday, and often Wednesday, but the one 
on Good Friday is very inconvenient to them. 

12,452. It would meet your case if you were al- 
lowed to make Easter Monday the legal holiday ?— 
Very much better, and the workmen would thank you 
for it, and I think the women as well, because they 
would have more money in their pockets. Then as 
to Christmas, of course I cannot say that there is much 
grievance about Christmas Day, because we never did 
otherwise than close absolutely, but we take a deal 
more holiday than that. ‘The women do not work for 
six days and we take stock that week, and the men 
themselves do not work for a week. As arulewe shut 
up on Christmas Eve, and the majority of the manu- 
facturers in Sheffield do not open again until (it used 
to be) New Year’s Day, but now New Year’s Day is 
made a general holiday and they do not open till about 
the 2nd of January. The majority of grinding wheels 
donot even turn round during that week, so that the 


~ workmen have a great deal of holiday partly through 


the repair of machinery, partly by arrangements for 
the holidays, and partly by compulsion, Good Friday 
being one that you have so far compelled us to have I 
think it would be as well if that holiday was transferred 
as suggested to Easter Monday, and they would cer- 
tainly take it. Those are the chief points which I have 
to make any remarks upon. , My foreman says (and if it 


.is necessary you can examine him) that on the average 


the women take about five days’ holidays in three 
months, holidays of their own choosing, and he thinks 
that probably about six days in three months is lost 


time from the workmen not being steady workmen, and — 
- the women being short of work from the want of other 


hands not being ready to du the work, so that there is 
a great deal of loss of time, indeed a vast deal more 
than what you are aware of. Those women are piece- 
workers who do not depend upon the steam-engine, 
and they are very much their own masters. I partly 
agree with the inspector, Mr. Gould, that from 8 to 8 


is enough for most persons to work, but I make a 


comment even on that, that married women, indeed I 
may say all women in my experience that work at all, 


“are ready to work in order to earn. more wages than 
their husbands can do, and often, I am sorry to say, 


even as a substitute for the husband when he earns 
too little from inattention. Still women bend them- 


selves to circumstances in all cases. . Their earnings 


are often done to help the family; 5s., or 6s., or 8s., 
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® or 10s. a.week is a very great help to them. They can- 


not come early in the morning as arule. I inquired 
from our foreman, and he tells me that they come 
about half-past 8 on the average, and they give over 
he tells me about 7 to a quarter past. But the women 
that work at home under. the Workshops Act would 
have to.do the work of the house and to attend to 
three or four young children, and then they do their 
little work at all hours, whenever they can. Those 


‘women do their very best, and I should be very sorry 


to think that they are pinched in any way, because 
the 6s., or 8s., or 10s. that they manage to get in that 
way is a great addition to their comfort; it is too 
often made a substitute for the work of a profligate 
husband, still they do bend to work according to cir- 
cumstances, and my observation of life is that it is 


the best thing for them as well as for all classes who 


are honestly employed, to let them work in any manner 
they like, especially when they are adults. I would 
make an exception for young children, because their 
system has to grow and develop, and it is important 
that there should not be any impediment to that ; 
going back as far as 50 years ago, and even later than 
that, hundreds of Sheftield boys were deformed from 
having to work at what is called the treadle board. 
Steam-engines were the exception at that time, and 
their young unformed limbs in their tender life became 
deformed. It was a common remark, going back 
00 to 80 years ago, and perhaps you may say even 
40, that they were knock-kneed and bow-legged 
cutlers. They used toset the boys too early to work 
at the treadle-board, at buffing for the pen and pocket 


‘knives, and their limbs were deformed for life after. 


That has been very much done away with by the use 
of the steam-engine. There is another point which, 
if Mr, Turner was here, he could give some evidence 
upon. All steam-engines have ordinarily more power 
than they need for the mere grinding process, and the 
proprietors build little light workshops of three or four 
storeys, and let them off in odd rooms; those rooms 
have a band put from the engine to convey the power 


into the rooms, and having this power, the workmen , 


butf the handles of pen and pocket knives, and glaze a 
portion of the work to make it fit. This is work that 
used to be done by the treadle-board turning a wheel, 
now it is done by the steam-engine, and the result is 
that apprentices who were formerly set to turn the 
treadle-board now have no occasion to do it. That 


applies to several thousands of workmen in Sheffield ; . 


they have now steam-power, and they have grown up a 
very much better race of men during these last 40 years. 
Mr. Turner could say more about that, because he has 
that sort of power let off, and it is the inspection of 
that sort of persons where there isa little difficulty 
to manage it. I should recommend that all adult 
women who have to work should be exempt from the 
Act altogether. It is a question whether you would 
have it 18 or 21 years, and that exemption will be more 
necessary in my opinion if you make the two Acts 


work in one, because you take a great responsibility ; 


if you had the-proper number of inspectors they could 
do it, but if you had 2,000 or 3,000 shops and houses, 
and the inspector has to see that the Act is literally 
enforced, he would want more than two assistant in- 
spectors, probably half a dozen might do the work 
thoroughly. 

12,453. (Mr. Brand.) There was one answer which 
you gave the Chairman, in which you said that the 
women suffer because they cannot get work if the men 
do not work; that would only apply, I presume, to 
trades such as yours, in which female labour is regu- 
lated by male labour; but there are other trades in 
which women’s labour is not regulated by male labour, 
and in that case would not it be necessary to protect 
them by law ?—There are many such manufactures, 
though Lam not at all acquainted with them, and cannot 
give evidence upon them, such as the hair-seating manu- 
facture, In that case the women would not have to wait 
for the men asa rule there; but in most of the cutlery 
trades the men have to do the work; the men have to 
forge, for instance. Another process in cutlery in our 
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firm is this; the men have always to grind, and if Vv. Hobson, 


there is not a stock of ground scissors, or of moulds for 
the filers, the women cannot get on with the dressing 


of the scissors, or the files cannot be cut by the women, ° 14 July 1875. 


unless the men have got the preliminary processes 
ready. There is more loss from that, even many 
workmen will admit, from their lusing time, and the 
women haying to wait for them. 

12,454. Have you got.so far as that the women 
have trade associations now in Sheffield as well as the 
men ?—I think not. 

12,455. Because you said that you thought they 
were quite as well able to take care of themselves as 
the men ?—What I meant was this; I rather wished 
to put it in this way, that adult women amongst the 
lower classes, perhaps more than 8 out of 10, are 
married and have families, and their work is irregular 
in the modes and times and hours and places where it 
can be done. Not a few of our own women are 
married, and perhaps a third of them may be at work 
in ashop: they come and leave their home and do 
some work, and they come whenever they have got 
breakfast ready and their homes done up; and I think 
that adult women went on very well without the Act 
up to six or seven years ago; and I think they might 
be trusted to earn their’ little additional earnings 
pretty much as they like. It is more difficult to do 
that if you put the Workshops and the Factories Acts 
all in one, because you need so much more minute 
inspection. 

12,456. I gather from what you have said in your 
evidence, that in Sheffield the Workshops Act does 
apply to all places of work, and therefore would apply 
in a great many cases to the homes of the people, but 
in effect the inspectors do not put the Act into opera- 
tion in those cases, and that it would be in your 
opinion very difficult if the law was applied in those 
cases >—At first it was not applied at all; it wasa 
dead letter. I believe the town council might have 
put in force the Workshops Act at first ; but they did 
not. Iam not sufficiently acquainted with their duties 
as to know how much the inspectors do go into the 
workshops. Ido not hear of them interfering ; but 
possibly they may look after them more than I am 
aware of, and there may be more good done than I am 
aware of in that. way; but I am quite satisfied that 
two inspectors will never make a vigilant inspection. 

12,457. You may take it from ‘me that the law is 
not put into operation in the homes of the people in 
domestic labour. I only want to ask whether you are 
confirmed in your opinion that if the law was carried 
out, and not only made to apply, but attempted to be 
carried out, there would be great opposition in Shef- 
field to the visits of the inspector at the houses of the 
people ?—I think it would he felt a great grievance. 
Women are not parties that can make their power 
most felt ; they grumble and submit to the law. It is 
a good deal more what their husbands compel them to 
do than what they ought to do. They will suffer a 
good deal in silence, though they would certainly feel 
the restriction and put up with the interference. I 
think that any interference with the labour of home 
would hardly be recommendable. We are very com- 
fortable, having got the hours from 8 to 8 in the shop ; 
but I think to go and inspect private homes if it is 
necessary to carry out the Act would be very hard for 
the women. Then again, I think that the hours in 
retail shops for the number of assistants are far more 
confining, and more difficult than those of piece-workers 
under the Factory Act or the Workshops Act either. 
You may depend upon it that at this moment there are 
many hundreds of men and many hundreds of women 
in retail shops in Sheffield that are far more confined 


in their hours of working and have less liberty of , 


action and less fresh air ‘than either the women in fac- 
tories or the women in workshops have. They work 
much closer and more irregular hours. 

12,458.. Would it be likely that a milliner girl 
taking home work, would appreciate the visits of an 
inspector to her room to prevent her working over 
hours ?—If she was not the principal she might be 
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‘-was doing the work on her own account she would 


feel it a grievance. ‘i 

12,459. There is a suggestion which has been made 
by many witnesses that if you were to apply the law 
more strictly, small employers pressed for orders would 
send their work out in great quantities to be worked 
by the girls in their own homes; how would you 
then prevent overwork ?—I would only remove. the 
restrictions which apply to women, as you may call 
them, of 18 or 21. I would have no restriction on 
them. I would consider them free agents. . If you go 
any further, and make the Workshops Act and. the 
Factory Act one, you must have some sort of inspec- 
tion for those girls. It is a serious question after all, 
if you are to look after the thousands of people that 
are working that are under age, to keep your eye upon 
all their houses. The grievance of the sempstresses is 
a grievance that you have heard more evidence about 
than Ihave. If they were working for themselves 
and were getting a profit for themselves, they would 
feel it a grievance ; but if they are working under 
a woman, end'she keeps them up until 1 or 2 o’clock 
in the morning, no doubt those people feel aggrieved 
at it. 

12,460. For instance, in the case of a girl taking 
her labour home, and her mother gaining a profit 
from her labour, what, would you say ?—I hardly 
know the young girl's opinion. She would, probably 
like a holiday, but the mother would like the money. 
But if the girl was allowed better food, and was better 
dressed by the result of her labour, she would soon 
know that it was for her benefit as well as for her 
father’s or mother’s, It is the combined result of the 
wages that the family has to look to, and as long as 
health is preserved, the Act of Parliament should not 
restrain them getting the most money by honest 
means. I may say of women generally that the best 
way to keep them straight and virtuous in the world 
is to give them honest. employment. I have always 
found that if a woman has had a fair chance of getting 
a living, it is the best thing to keep her from doing 
worse things. 

12,461. In your opinion the difficulty is in carrying 
out the Act in its entirety in domestic occupations P—I 
should hardly like the tyranny that would be reqnisite, 
and I do not see myself where you are to stop. 
Properly speaking, if you mean this interference to go 
on you ought to go into the shops. There are hun- 
dreds of shopkeepers who employ 10, 20, and even up 
to 60 and 70 women in large establishments where 
they are confined many more hours than any of our 
workwomen are; and the same in London, several 
large retail establishments have 300 or 400 people. 

12,462. (Chairman.) If the restrictions imposed by 
the Factory Act are to remain in respect of the class 
of women who are employed, do you think that there 
ought to be some restriction of the number of hours 
thatva woman has to be kept serving in a shop ?—I 
would abolish the restrictions for adults altogether ; I 
think it would do the women more good. You may 
consider her as an adult either at 18 or 21; I would 
let her be a free agent; but as for a growing youth or 
a growing woman that has to develop into manhood 
or womanhood, you have to consider that they must 
be both educated om the one hand, and their health 
preserved on the other, I do not know whether 14 
is not a better terminus than 13 in some respects. As 
a rule, I do not like half-timers, and we should think it 


not, as'a rule, ever employ anybody under 13; we have — 


just one exception. A mother wanted her daughter 
to assist her in her work, and we had to send her to 
the surgeon to be certified, and she is only allowed to 
come half-a-day on purpose that she may go to school ; 
owing to the mother looking after her it is permitted ; 
but as for my looking after anyone under 13, I should — 
avoid it. . se | 
12,463. (O’Conor Don.) I presume we may take it 
as your opinion that though those adult women work 
at irregular hours they do not work such long hours 
as to be injurious to their health ?—Decidedly not, as 
a rule, our own women do not work above: eight or 
nine hours a day when they are steady at work ; but 
when they are working at home we do not go to their 
homes to see when they work; we let them bring 
their work in finished; as a rule, I do not believe that 
they are over-worked. If there is any over-work it is 
in their domestic duties, where there is a young family ; 
but women will do a surprising quantity of things 
when they have young families. 
12,464. If you were by law to compel those women 
to do their work within a certain 12 hours, say 
between 6 and 6, or 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, do you believe 
that it would be injurious to their health in obliging 
them to work more continuously than they do at - 
present ?—It could not be more injurious to their 
health if they could always do it within the hours, but 
what I should say is that our women only work about 
eight or nine hoursa day. Now, turning to the Satur- 
day question, I think that our worthy member, Mr. 
Mundella, had got a crochet in his head, if Imay be ex- 
cused saying so, to prevent women and children working 
until 4 o’clock on Saturdays, even by permission, but 
that they should give over work at 1 o’clock. The 
effect of that would be this, in our factory the grinding 
wheels work till 3, the men give over perhaps about 2, 
and bring the work up between 2 and 3,.and owing to 
the dirty condition of the work, the grease wants 
wiping off, and it wants oiling over to preserve it from 
the Saturday to the Monday. Women do that work, 
and they can get it done completely from 2 to 4 o’clock, 
but if the women have to give over absolutely at 
1 o’clock, the men must give over at 12, and even 
before, at half-past 11; so that you see this limitation 
really becomes a serious question. «I think it is not 
fair to an adult woman who receives wages, and who 
is not over-worked, and has holidays far more than 
any that you put in your Bill, that she should not be 
allowed to work till 4 o’clock, and so leave the work 
in a proper condition up to Monday morning, If it 
is not done by someone it will be rusty, and out of 
condition, and what we have paid wages for to the 
men will spoil, and have to be done over again on the 
Monday in re-polishing and re-glazing the work. 
12,465. (Chairman.) I suppose that a. good deal 
that you have said is your own opinion, apart from 
what you say on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce ? 
—The Chamber wished me to come down, but they 
are my opinions. The Chamber have heard me 
repeatedly state what I have said to-day, and some 
of them quite concur with me. TI should be glad if 
they would come down here, but you must consider 
these as my opinions from an experience of 40 years. 
12,466. (O’Conor Don.) We are not to take them 
as the opinions of the Chamber ?—I should say better 
not, but if the Chamber did pass a resolution, it 
would be to endorse all that I have said. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Jounn Woop examined. 


12,467. (Chairman.) You are cashier to Messrs. 
Thomas Turner and Co., manufacturers of steel, saws, 
files, and cutlery >—Yes. 

12,468. Are Messrs. Turner in the same trade as 
Messrs. Hobson ?—No, our trade is steel, saws, files, 
and cutlery ; in cutlery we do not include scissors, 
we are not scissors makers. 

2,469. Are there any points which you would 


desire to bring to our notice?—The chief thing which 
I have pointed out this morning to Mr. Turner was 
with regard to our being answerable for parties with 
whom we have nothing, in one sense, really to do. 
We do not pay them any wages; they are not 
employed by us at all; but they work with men 
who are, and we are expected to be answerable for 
them. 


= 


for the power. 


MINUTES 


© 12,470. Will you tell us on what footing the work- 

men are towards you, who employ the children in 
question ?—Many of them are really our own work- 
men, but they do not consult us at all whether 
théy shall have apprentices or not. We do not take 
apprentices ourselves. 

12,471. Do they pay you rent for the place at which 
they work ?—Yes, the workmen do, that is chiefly 
We deduct a certain amount for 
steam-power. We charge them so much a “ side,” 
which means that they have power found them to 
work. with. 

12,472. And then you pay them by the piece for 
what they do '—Yes, by the piece. 

12,473. And they find their assistants ?—Yes. 


12,474. But they are considered. nevertheless to be 
in your factory ?—The workmen are. 

12,475. And the children are considered to be in 
your factory also ?—Yes, the children being found on 
our factory we are liable for them, but the workmen 
themselves either send them away or take them just 
as they choose. I have the whole list here, and it 
will be seen from it that there are not more than six 
or eight whom we employ absolutely ourselves or pay 
ourselves. We have a great deal of difficulty with 
those boys. A man will take a boy for perhaps two or 
three weeks, then in looking him up again he will say, 
“ He has left, he is no use tome.” Sometimes when 
the doctor comes, and they are called up, we find a 
boy missing and they say “ He was no good and we 
“sent him away again.” This is constantly happen- 
ing to us, but still we are liable for doing this, and it 
is impossible for us to be constantly watching that 
point. It would take me some three hours at the least 
to go through the place just finding out whether there 
are any new boys, or any youths, or any girls, of that 
sort, and that would have to be done every two or 
three weeks. © 
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12,476. Can you not get the men to give you the 
names of the children when they are coming into 
work ?——-We have tried and some of the men do, but 
the men do not think about it, they forget it >—They 
think if they take a lad for a few weeks it does not 
matter, and if they have had him some time and 
happen to keep him, they do not think anything about 
the Factory Act. Weare constantly meeting instances 
to that effect. 


12,477. Of course it is a serious point, the Com- - 


missioners have heard it from others already, and they 
will consider it as well as they can. Is there any other 
point which you wish to mention ?—The Good Friday 
question again affects us too, It is very inconvenient 
to us, and of course as Mr. Hobson said it is just at a 
most inconvenient time, for the men are making an 
extra effort that week to earn all they can because the 
next week is such a general holiday. Of course it 
comes very awkward then, because they are deprived 
of the labour of their assistants, besides as for ourselves 
we have to close our warehouses, and a part of the 
file dressers have to go, All those processes have to 
come to a stand for a day, and the Saturday being a 
half day of course there is little or nothing accom- 
plished and it spoils the whole week. 

12,478. What hours do you work '—We begina 
little earlier towards the latter part of the week, but 
as a rule we work from 7 to 7. 

12,479. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think there is 
much excessive or irregular over-work on the part of 
protected hands in Sheffield ?—I do not think there 
is. We have nothing of that sort with us. 

12,480. [ am not supposing that it is so with you, 
but from your knowledge of the town, do you think 
there is much of that going on ?—I do not think there 
is very much. 

12,481. (Chairman.) Do you give out any work ? 
—wNo, I do not personally. Our firm give out a great 
deal of work to be taken home to do. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned. to Leeds on Friday the 16th, at 11 o’clock. 
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Rev. J. H. F. Kenpart and Westry Len, Esq., examined. 


12,482. (Chairman, to Mr. Kendall.) You are the 
Chairman, are you not, of the School Attendance Com- 
mittee of the School Board of Leeds ?—Yes, the 
School Attendance Committee, I may mention, is a 
committee appointed to get the children to school, and 
we have certain officers under us. 

12,483. Will you tell the Commission the number 
of children attending your schools ?—TI have taken the 
labour of having jotted down some information that 
we have obtained as-aschool-board. It is the result 
‘ef our experience as a school board relating to the 
bearing of the Factory Acts on the schooling of 
children. We find a difficulty arising from the 
varying age under the different Acts at which children 
may go to work half-time and full time; for example, 
in brickyards, after 10 years half-time, or two days.a 
week at school. 

12,484. Your statement as to brickyards would 

apply to brickyards that have not a large enough 
number of hands to constitute a factory ?—Hxactly. 
» 12,485. But in the case of brickyards that are 
factories, they would have to attend according to the 
Factory Act ?—I believe not. 

(Mr. Lee.) They are allowed to work in the brick- 


yards at 10, half-time, and go alternate days.to school. 
They may put the whole 10 hours in two days in the 
workshop brickyards. 

12,486. But in the factury brickyards they must 
attend either half of each day or on alternate days? 
—Yes. 

12,487. Perhaps you have no factory brickyards ?— 
No, we have not. 

12,488. (Lo Mr. Kendall.) Will you proceed with 
your statement ?—In coal mines they work: half-time 
from 10 years to 12 years of age, with 24 hours 
schooling in two weeks, or two anda half days a week, 
and they work full time at 12 years. Then under 
the Workshops Act at 8 years of age they become 
half-timers, and work 10 hours in every ‘week, and 
they are two days a week in school; and under the 
Factory Act as amended last year, they go to work 
at 9 years of age, and they must go half day to 
school five half days in the week. We think it would 
be a great help to our work and a great benefit to the 
children if the age was raised throughout to 10.for 
half-time and 13 for full time labour. _At present 
the age varies. Some may go half-time at 8 yeurs, 
some at 9 years, and so forth. 
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12,489. Have you not interpreted the Education 
Act so as to enable you to fix the half-time even for 
workshop children by the factory half-time ?—We 
are authorised by the Act in the case where the 
parents really require the earnings of the children, 
to give them half-time certificates at 10 if we are 
satisfied that the case deserves it. 

12,490. But the point which I wish to put te you 
is this, you have not used the power that you have 
under the Education Act to require that the half- 
time required by the Workshops Act shall be per- 
formed according to the rules of the Factory Act. 

(Mr. Lee.) We have required the attendance to be 
registered in the same way. 

‘12; 491. Mr. Kendall points out very tr uly that there 
are very varying provisions as to half-time attend- 
ance at school under the different Acts, and of course 
it is most inconvenient that under the Workshops 
Act, for instance, they should be allowed to give 
their half-time attendance at school for ouly 10 hours 
a week, say on two days, but what I ask you is have 
you not considered that under the Education Act, 
you have power to require that the attendance shall 
be as under the Factory Act on the half of each day 
or on alternate days ?—I was not aware that that 
was provided for in the Education Act. 

12,492. It is certainly provided for in the instruc- 
tions of the Committee.of Council to the School 
Boards, they have held that you may make any regu- 
lations not inconsistent with the Factory Acts, and 
they hold that you may superadd something without 
being inconsistent. 

(Mr. Kendall.) In other words, as regards school 
attendance, you mean that we can put the children 
in a workshop on the very same footing as if they were 
in a factory. 

12,493. In question 1,619 Mr. Patrick Cumin, 
the Assistant Secretary to the Committee of Council 
on Education gave evidence on that point which T 
will read to you (reading the same) ?—Then it comes 
to this that we could require as a School Board a 
child working in a mine to go to school half-time 
between 12 and 18. 

12,494, It has been held so by the Home Office 
and by the Committee of Council; and secondly, 
without expressing on the part of the Commission 
any opinion, according to the statement of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Committee of Council you could 
require children attending school under the Work- 
shops Act to perform their. half-time according to 
the Factory Act, or according to the Education Act 
byelaws. 

(Mr. Lee.) Our byelaws provide that a child shall 
not be required to attend school at any time or in 
any manner contrary to anything contained in any 


Act for regulating the education of children employed 


in labour. Notwithstanding Mr. Cumin’s explanation, 
it appears to me that the byelaws would have no effect 
upon children from 12 to 13 in the case of the Mines 
Act. 

12,495. In the case of the Mines Act and the 
Workshops Act, and the Agricultural Children’s Act, 
they hold that the provisions and byelaws of the 
Education Act are not contrary to or inconsistent, 
although, as Mr. Cumin says, they override them ?— 
Not to the extent tc which Mr. Kendall has called at- 
tention, where under the Workshops Act.a child may 
work at 8. We could not require that that child 
shall not go to work at 8. We could not raise the 
age. It would be clearly contrary to the duty of the 
School Board to require that a child shall attend 
half days instead of alternate days. 

12,496. Attendance on alternate days is allowed. 
You could nit say that they must attend every’ half 
day, because the Factory Act expressly says that 
such attendance may be on elternate days; that aeaid 
be contrary, would it not ?—Yes. 

(Mr, Kendall.) J never understood it so before. I 
thought that the supervision of them was just before 
they became 12 in the mines. - 


—— 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


12,497. Your statement of the inconsistency of the 
Acts is manifest. Will you just: go on with your 
next. point?—The next point is the difficulty that 
we experience from the labour laws not reaching 
errand boys, lurry boys, milk carriers, boys working 
in front shops as cash boys, office boys, &c. 

12,498. Do not you consider that under the Educa- 
tion ‘Act you have power to require the attendance of 
such boys at school ?—Yes, we certainly require them 
to * so. 

2,499. But you point out that the Factory Acts 
do Rae reach them?—No; and one does not see any 
reason why the Factory “Acts should not touch all * 
children. 

12,500. You think that they ought to embrace all 
kinds of labour ?>—Yes. 

(Mr. Lee.) The advantage would be that we should 
have the half-time school attendance registered as in 
the case of the factory children. 

(Mr. Kendall.) I should like'to draw attention to 
the fact that the Leeds School Board have issued 
since July 1874 366 half-time labour certificates to 
children employed in labour other than under any 
labour laws, mainly on the ground of the poverty 
or needs of the family. Where the earnings of the | 
children are absolutely necessary to eke out the 
income we have power under the new code to give 
them half-time certificates, to allow them to go half 
day to work and half day to school. 

12,501. In many places the school boards have 
used their discretion in that case >—We have used it 
here, perhaps, sparingly. I have had a prejudice 
against it, because I am always afraid that it will 
pull down the average attendance at school, for where 
you find one boy could go half-time another would 
come with the plea, and_try to get it. 

(Mr. Lee.) The 366 embrace, of course, all the 
children, errand boys, wherry boys, and so on, whom 
the board would seek to have brought under the 
labour law. 

12,502. Are the wherry boys boys that are em- 
ployed in assisting men in the boats on the river ?— 
No, they are wherries that the railway companies 
employ for carrying goods; they are generally called 
lurries. 

12,503. Is there any canal in’ Leeds ?—Yes; the 
Leeds and Liver pool Canal. 

12,504. Have you taken. any cognizance of the 
children in the canal boats ?—We have proceeded in 
two cases against boatmen who have taken their 
children with them partly on the river. - When we 
have found that they have had dwellings on land, 
we have made them responsible for sending their 
children to school; but we have found very great 
difficulty in securing anything like satisfactory school 
attendance. 

12,505. Did you get a conviction ?—We obtained a 
conviction in. one ease. We have only proceeded 
before the magistrates in one case. 

12,506. In that case had the family any place of 
resitionte at all besides the.canal boat ?—Yes, a 
distinct place of residence in the town. 

12,507. You have not tried a case where the family 
has no other place of residence than the boat ?—We 
have not. 

12,508. Does. the board mean to try to enforce 
school attendance amongst the canal children >—Quite 
80, so far as they can proceed against them as house- 
holders. We have not proceeded in any case of 
boatmen’s children where there has been no residence 
in the borough. 

12,509. Do you know whether there are ee 
cases on this canal ?—I do not think there are. 

(Mr. Kendal.) I think there are from Leeds 
and Bradford to Goole; the whole family seem 
to live on board; they are here to-day, and perhaps 
at Goole to-morrow. 

12,510. (Mr, Brand.) You would have power to 
proceed against them under the Act, would you 
not ?—Not unless they had: a fixed residence here, I 
think. . 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


* 12,511. (Chairman.) Will you proceed with your 
statement '—I was going to draw your attention to 
a third point, and it is this, that the educational test 
has not been found of great practical value in Leeds. 
81 half-time labour certificates have been issued to 


_ children over 10 years who could pass Standard 4 


according to our byelaws; and about the same 
number of full time labour certificates to children 
ever 11 years who could pass Standard 56. 

12,512. Has that been found not of much value 
because many children have not been able to pass the 
required standard ?—That is one reason no doubt. 

(Mr. Lee.) They are children who sought half- 
time labour in one case, and full time in the other, 
ther than under the Factory and Workshops Acts. 

12,513. I do not understand whether you mean 
that this has not been found of much value because 
of the inability to pass the test ?—Partly so, and 


-partly from the smallness of the number apply- 


ing for half-time labour certificates who could come 
up to this standard, and who could not obtain labour 
under the Factory or Workshops Acts. 

12,514. Have the Factory and the Workshops Acts 
prevented this byelaw from having effect in the case 
of children of 11 years of age?—It only applies to 
ehildren who do not come under the Factory or 
Workshops Act. 

12,515. (Yo Mr. Kendall.) Will you go on with 
your next point ?—The next point is that the number 
of half-timers under the labour laws has increased 
‘during the last four years. 
below 1,000. At present the number is 4,140. This 
has arisen largely from the operation of the byelaws 
for compulsory school attendance. Parents of children 
left to run the streets when compelled to send them 
to school have sought half-time Jabour for them, and 
-others working full time under 13, have been obliged 
to attend school half-time. This has, however, not 
seriously affected the average attendance at school. 

12,516. Are the half-timers as a rule able to keep 
pace with the other children ?—I could not,answer that 
question as regards our existing schools. I can give 


you the experience I obtained some years ago in the 


Jargest factory school of the borough, that is Messrs. 
Marshall’s school, which I had the superintendence. of 
for five years as clergyman of the parish, and there 
I always found that the haif-time boys were quite as 
forward as the lads who went full time to the school; 
theyjmade a better use of the time when they were in 
‘school, and at home with their home lessons, than the 
other lads did, and I never found them at ull at a dis- 
advantage as compared with the others. I do not 
know what it may be now. 5 

(Mr. Lee.) Our experience of the half-timers 
attending board schools is certainly that the teachers 
find a little more difficulty in bringing them up to 
pass the standard at the end of the year, but not 
nearly so much difficulty as only the half-day attend- 
ants would represent, because of the greater regularity 
of their attendance. But of course there is some 
little difficulty in managing the schools when half- 
timers come variously half-day by half-day, and on 
alternate days, the organisation of the school is inter- 
fered with to a certain extent, in order that the 
children may receive instruction in all essential sub- 
jects. Our teachers prefer to have the children half- 
day rather than on alternate days.” 

12,517. Has the alternate day system been pretty 
largely adopted ?—Not largely. Indeed I may say: 


- to a very small extent in Leeds. 


12,518. Has it been taken advantage of more since 
the Act of 1874 than formerly ?—I could not speak 
to that. ; 

12,519. (Lo Mr. Kendall.) What is your next 
point ?—I now come to the attendance at school of 
the children of the borough, so far as we know it. 


In 1870 the number of children on the roll in all the 


elementary schools of the borough was 22,556, and 
the average attendance was 14,435. The first school 
board, of course, came into existence in. 1870, and 
those are the numbers) that we found at the time. 


In 1871 the number was’ 
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The number on the roll has increased to 46,215, or 
105 per cent., and the average attendance to 29,193, 
or 102 per cent, that is something like five years 
work of the board.. The present population of the 
borough is 285,000, so that a little more than 1 in 10 
of the population is in average attendance at elemen- 
tary schools. The school board calculate that the 
number on the roll should be 50,000, but you will 
observe that we have a total of 46,000 at school out 
of that number. 

12,520. Then you are still very far from what you 
consider satisfactory ?—There are about 4,000 chil- 
dren that we ought to get into school and that we 
have not succeeded in getting; but of course getting 
children into school that have been neglected so many 
years is a work of time. We cannot do it allina 
moment. 

12,521. (Mr. Brand.) It is generally computed 
that one in six of the population is about the number 
that you will get of the children to school, You have 
very nearly got that now ?—That is on the roll, and 
this is the average attendance. The average attend- 
ance is invariably less than the number on the roll. 
The average attendance now is 29,193. 

12,522. (Chairman.) The ideal, I think, is one in 
five on the roll and one’in six attending. 

(Mr. Lee.) One in six is the amount of school pro- 
vision which the Education Department think should 
be made. Of course the school provision exceeds the 
average attendance. 

(Mr. Kendall.) There is another point with regard 
to half-timers, we only get credit for half the number 
in reality, and it ought. to be multiplied by two to 
bring up the average attendance to what it really is. 

12,523. We must never forget that where you have 
a manufacturing population, the attendance of half- 
time children is reduced by 50 per cent. ?—Yes, that 
is so, and we do not get credit for them. They are 
on the roll, but we cannot get pay for them in the 
way in which the Government wish the average 
attendance to be taken. 

12,524. Is that all that you have to offer to the 
Commission ?—I was only going to say that I have 
to express the great thanks of the school board to 
Mr. Rickards, who is behind me, for the very «:rdial 
way in which he has worked with us. He has always 
assisted us to the very best of his ability. I think 
if Mr. Rickards had more assistance he would be 
able to do still more, but he is overworked. I believe 
his district extends from Huli to Colne in Lancashire, 
which cannot be much short of 100 miles with a very 
large population. . 

12,525. I have no doubt that Mr. Rickards has 
assisted you, and so you will assisi him with all the 
means in your power /—Yes, we always do; we find 
the two work together very well by interchanging 
information. We obtain through our officers an 
amount. of information as to the children who are 
working in violation of the Factory or the Workshops 
Act, and Mr. Rickards sets it right upon its being 
reported to him. 

12,526. And you encourage your officers to give 
him all the information and assistance in their power F 
—Yes; we are glad to do it. We give it to the 


committee in the first instance, and then we hana _ 


it over through the clerk to Mr. Rickards. 

12,527. You do not like your officers to deal 
directly with the inspectors >—No, we wish to have 
some check upon their judgment. 

12,528. My reason for asking you the question is 
this; there are various suggestions which have been 
made for strengthening the hands of the inspectors, 
and it has been suggested amongst others that possibly 
the inspectors might be allowed with the consent of 
the local authorities to employ their officers to give 


them such information as they procure in the course | 


of their other duties, and as school board officers 
have it as a part of their duty to be looking about 
among the class who are under the factory inspectors, 
if the school board are willing that their officers shall 
report directly all matters concerning them to the 
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factory inspector, that would strengthen his hands 
very much, but would you think that that would be 
inexpedient ?—The thing is this—when we think it 
necessary to summon a parent before Mr. Bruce, the 
stipendiary magistrate, for not sending his children 
to school, we give him an opportunity of appealing 
tous ‘before the summons is issued, and. we investi- 
gate the case thoroughly. If we find that it is a 
ease which would come under Mr. Rickards’ juris- 
diction we immediately hand it over to him. 

12,529. Supposing the school board officer were 
to send a report direct’ to Mr. Rickards; he might, 
perhaps, proceed in a case where you would abstain ? 
—Yes, he might do that. tO 

12,530. That is the objection which you see, is it 

not, that he might’ possibly take a different view of 
the case from that of the school board ?—If it was a 
question that came clearly under his cognizance, we 
should not interfere with it, except to report it to 
him; but our officer might possibly make a mistake. 
- (Mr; Lee.) I cannot conceive of a case affecting 
school attendance where our officer would obtain in- 
formation which might be useful to Mr. Rickards in 
carrying out his acts, and where it would. not be to 
our interest at once to report it to Mr. Rickards; and 
invariably the information would be ‘reported, but it 
would be reported through the clerk to the board. 

12,531. I will give you an instance of what I mean. 
It might come under the knowledge of the school 
board officer in the discharge of his duties that a 
child ‘was being worked overtime, for example; or 
supposing that the law forbad that a child should be 
worked in any employment on the morning and the 
afternoon of the same day, it might very possibly 
come under the notice of one of your officers that a 
child which had attended school was nevertheless 
being employed late in the evening, perhaps after the 
legal hours, when it had been employed in the morn- 
ing too; that would be a matter for the inspector; 
would you disapprove of your officer informing the 
inspector directly of such a matter? 

(Mr. Kendall.) We have never considered the 
question. We always thought that the plan that we 
had adopted was sufficient for those cases. 

(Mr. Lee.) Our officers are instructed that their 
business is to secure the school attendance of chil- 
dren, but nothing further; they would not be at 
liberty to report any such case. 

12,532. Do you think that that would be inconve- 
nient ?-—Yes, I think it would be going out of the way 
on the part of the school board to enable their officers 
to collect such information, except as it relates to their 
special work of securing school attendance. The 
odium of insisting upon school attendance is quite 
enough for one set of officers-to bear, and it would be 
inexpedient in my judgment that they should inter- 
vene in the matter. 


(Mr, Kendall.) As soon as ever they obtain any 


information it is reported to the clerk. 


(Mr. Lee.) This would be information entirely — 


foreign to their special work of securing school 
uttendance. 

(Mr. Kendall.) There is one-other point which I 
wish to mention. According to our idea it would be 
very well if all children who ought to be at school 
working above ground were liable to the inspection 
of the same inspector. There was a girl at Farnley 
who was not attending school as she ought to have 
done. She was reported to Mr. Rickards ; Mr. Rick- 
ards could not take any cognizance of it because the 
girl was under the jurisdiction of the mining inspec- 
tor. All children working above ground would evi- 
dently be better under one inspection than under a 
divided one. 

12,533. That is not quite clear; there are districts 
where it would take the factory inspector out of his 
way to visit pit banks, for instance; the mining 
inspector has to be there at any rate; if he is going 
down the mine'he is at the pit bank also. However, 
the point is worth considering ?—It is only an opinion 
ef ours. In order to carry that out, of course, Mr. 
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Rickards must have a greatly increased staff to assist 
him. . 


12,534. Have you had complaints from your school- 


masters of the troublesome form of the certificates 
which they are required to fill up every week ?—That 
comes more under the cognisance of the education 
Committee than mine, 


i 


(Mr. Lee.) They quietly submit to it, there is no 


actual complaint ; of course the more simple the 
reports that they have to make can be the better, but 
I have never heard any complaint. 
12,535. Have you heard that they find it onerous ? 
—I have not. Ihave heard complaints that there is 
some difficulty in insisting upon the time being made 
up that half-timers lose. The Factory Act requires 


that the time shall be made up, and if there could be © 


any more prompt inspection of the factory books by 
the inspector I think it would aid very much. 

12,536. I think it has been suggested that it would 
save the time of the schoolmasters if they had a list 
of the children known to be attending their school 
and belonging to any place of employment furnished 
by the employers, and thew that the schoolmasters 
should only be expected to report absences instead of 
attendances to the employers. . 

(Mr. Kendall.) Some employers take much greater 
interest in the attendance of the children at school 
than others. I may mention the case of a brickmaker 
in Leeds, of the-name of Boyle, he gets perhaps the 
fullest attendance of any man as far as his boys are 
eoncerned, because he looks after them well and 
encourages them by rewards, if they are regular in 
their attendance. 

12,537. No doubt some are more strict than others, 
but do you think that it would answer if the school- 
master was only required to report the absences 
instead of making out every week for the employer a 
list of the attendances. 

(Mr. Lee.) I think it would answer. 

12,538. One employer told us that he furnished the 
schoolmaster with post cards with a form which only 
required him to fill in the names of the children who 
absented themselves, so that on the very next day he 
was able to bring it home to the children, and he 
found that he reduced the absences of his children 
to a minimum by that ?—I can conceive that that 
would be very effective indeed. 

(Mr. Kendall.) The law requires that the school 
attendance book shall be at the mill from Monday 
till Friday, so that if the inspector goes there he can 
see for himself. That involves that the master must 
fill up the attendances and the non-attendances in the 
book. : 

12,539. Of course you know we are looking at the 
possibility of anew Factory Act to consolidate them 
all.. As you remarked, it would come to the same 
thing if there was a list of the children with the 
schools that they attended, and a mark against the 
names of those who are absent, one may fairly assume 
that the master, as it is very much for his interest to 
require attendances, would report the absences ?— 
Yes, 


12,540. (Zo Mr: Lee.) Do you think that that would _ 


do ?—Yes; I think it would be effective. 

12,541. (Mr. Brand.) You have a regular course of 
lessons in the morning in your schools distinct from 
the lessons which are given in the afternoons, I pre- 
sume ?—That is so. 

12,542. Do you not find that the children who come 
half-time, and perhaps attend school only in the after- 
noons, miss the course of lessons which are given in 
the morning ?—Where there is anything approach- 
ing a large number of half-timers both morning and 
afternoon lessons are made to embrace all. the’ essen- 
tial subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

12,543. Do you alter the course of your schools fo: 
the benefit of the half-timers’—The time table for 
both morning and afternoon would embrace the essen- 
tial subjects, necessarily shortening the lessons a little, 
but seeking for each child instruction im ali the essen- 
tial subjects ; and the same with the girls at needle- 
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work. In the half-time schools the needlework would 
be taken on four half days, two mornings and two 
afternoons. 

12,544. Where there are few half-timers they do 
not gain this advantage, I presume ?—Where there 
are very few the time-table would pg be necessarily 
modified. 

12,545. In such cases as that do not you think 


‘that the alternate day system would be better than the 


half day system ?—One fixed system would: certainly 
be better than the broken system at present, partly 
half-day system and partly alternate day system. 
12,546. Of. the two, whic is considered the best ? 
—Of the two, there is strong feeling in favour of the 


' half-day attendance for bringing children forward. 


12,547. By all the oa Mineo Re ?—It is not in- 
variable, I have consulted many of our schoolmasters 
upon that very point, and there was a little difference 
of opinion between them; but the prevailing opinion 
was strongly in favour of half-time attendance. 

12,548. (To Mr. Kendal.) Are you in favour of a 
test. standard before children are allowed to work ?— 
TY used to be very much so, and I pressed it upon the 
attention of Messrs. Marshall years ago, and advised 
them not to employ any children till they could pass 


a reasonable test, but they found that it was impracti- 


cable as the supply of children at, that time as half- 


timers for the mill was not sufficient to enable them to 
reject a great many that might have otherwise been 
rejected, “but I have always held myself that it would 
be a very advisable thing to do. 

12,549. What standard do you think you might fix 
for children at, 10 years of age before commencing 
work 7—At 10 years of age they ought to pass the 
8rd Standard. . It: would be a very great boon to the 
children if some regulation of that kind could be 
made. 

12,550. (To Mr, Lee.) With regard to the question 
about the canal children when you prosecute. have you 
to prove that the children are within, reach of the 
school ?—That, question might be raised, and we have 
to prove that the dwelling was within reach of the 
school, but no further. The objection could not pos- 
sibly be sustained that. the children themselves were 
at that time at a certain distance from the school. It 
is a question of residence. 

12,551. Is it usual in prosecuting persons where they! 
live in canal boats that you would be able to prove that 
the children were living within reach of an efficient 
school ?—We have never had a.case of children living 
permanently on canal boats. We have merely pro- 
ceeded in the ordinary way against them as children 
who are resident at a certain address in the town. 

12,552. The question of children living in canal 
boats is one of the greatest difficulty, and the object 
of my question to you was to discover if I could 
whether the school board would have power to pro- 
secute the parents of childen who lived entirely in 
canal boats, and had. no residence on land; but in 


_ fact you would be obliged to prove that the child was 


living within a certain distance of \an efficient school ? 
—I see so many difficulties in proving that such 
children dwelt within the school district because they 
are occasionally resident out of the district, and also 
in the point that you haye mentioned as to distance 
from school, that: I should’ have no hope whatever of 


securing a conviction in the case of children resident 


on a boat in that way. 


12,558. You can therefore give the Cotdmnbcsbel no 
distinct idea of the way in which the school board 


| would be able to secure the education of those canal 


children ?—I do not believe there is any means what- 
ever, for no byelaw would reach them for securing 
attendance at school so far as I can see. 
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(Mr. Kendall.) With a floating population of that Rev. J. H. F. 


kind it would be very difficult to say in whose juris- 
diction the children were ; they might be in ours to 
day, and in the course of two or three days they 
might be in the jurisdiction of the Liverpool Board. 
Then they might move back again. 

12,554. But yet it is quite as desirable that they 
should be educated ?—Yes, very desirable indeed, un- 
doubtedly. 

12,555. (Chairman.) Supposing a canal boat was 
iisérad by a wharf here, and one Uf the officers found 
on board a number of children whose place of residence 
was on board, and found that they were not attending 
any school, would not it be competent to the board to 
proceed against them ?—We must give 14 days’ notice 
before we summon them before the stipendiary 
magistrate. 

12 ,556. Do you consider that you could not legally 
proceed against the parent of a child resident in the 
canal boat temporarily within the borough of Leeds ? 
—But supposing notice is served, 14 days must elapse 
before the summons can issue against the man, and 
in the meantime we should not know where. he was; 
his boat would have gone, and we could not follow 
him, 

12,557. (Mr. Brand.) The boat. would come back, 
I suppose ?—Some would, but some are away for 
months, 

12,558. (Chairman.) If a person is summoned to 
attend on a certain day before the magistrates in 
Leeds, it is his business to be there, is it not ?— 
Aw) 

2,559, And if he did not so appear, on his next 
osttfee in Leeds he could be arrested by warrant ?— 
Yes; but the difficulty would be this: our officer 
would serve him with a notice to send his. children 
to school. Then the parent has an opportunity of 
appealing to the School Attendance Committee to 
give his reasons for the child being absent from 
school, and if we were satisfied that the reasons were 
valid, of course we should take no action; but if we 
thought the child ought to be going to school, then 
we get a summons from Mr. Bruce. . But my difficulty 
is, where would the man be at the end of the 14 
days. They are a most difficult class of children to 
be dealt with, and they want the most looking after 
undoubtedly, there is no question of that, 

12,560. At present you think the practical difficul- 
ties that you mentioned are so great that you have not 
felt justified in proceeding ?—Yes, as against the 
parents of floating children, I am afraid we should 
never get a conviction. 

(Mr. Lee.) The number of those children who 
have no permanent residence on land to which they 
can come, and to which they do come from time’ to 
time is very small in Leeds. 

12,561. We have had as witnesses the managers 
of a large system of canals, and some of the boatmen 
employed, who gave it as their opinion very strongly 
that their children ought to be compelled to attend 
school, and they said that if they were proceeded 
against it would naturally oblige them to have a fixed 
place of residence for their families. What is your 
opinion with regard to that ?—-That would be a very 
desirable thing. 

(Mr. Kendal. ) It would be very possible to try a 
case. We could find one, and try it, and see what the 
decision of the magistrates would be. 

(Mr. Lee.) We have had a number of boatmen 
proceeded against, first by appeal and then by notice, 
and we have had one prosecution ; but I have never 
heard of any that are permanently floating; those 
who had permanent residences we could get at the 
same as anybody else. 


PERE MRD iis 2° The witnesses withdrew. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


G. H. L. Ricxarps, Esq., examined. 


12,562. (Chairman.) You have been sub-inspector 
of factories in this district during your whole term of 
service since the year 1858, have you not ?— Yes; 
and before then I had always lived in the district 
within two miles of Leeds. 

12,563. Have you no assistant in the very large 
district which is under your supervision ?—I have had 
an assistant three years. 

12,564. You have given the Commission in your 
written answers a classification of the different 
factories under you according to the various Acts, 
out you have not given us information of the number 
of workshops ?—I have no special list of the work- 
shops, there are several thousands of them. 

12,565. Have you no idea how many there are ?— 
I should think there must be 5,000 altogether from 
the best information which I have been able to 
obtain. 

12,566. Have you yourself or by your assistant 
been able to visit any large proportion of them ?—A 
very large proportion, I may say pretty nearly all 
of any importance have been visited; I may state 
that every single dressmaker’s establishment with one 
girl is aworkshop ; I have not thought it necessary to 
go to every single dressmaker in every place. It would 
be almost an impossibility to do that in a place like 
Leeds, with the enormous population that we have, 
because we have villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood containing 10,000 inhabitants. 

12,567. You find it to be impossible for you to. 
ascertain whether the Workshops Regulation Act is 
being observed in the very numerous establishments 
which there are subject to it?—Yes, practically im- 
possible. 

12,568. You cannot say at all whether it is so or 
not ?—Not from personal inspection, of course I 
cannot. I have no reason to think that it is other- 
wise than obeyed. I believe it is fairly obeyed, and 
that where it is not obeyed it is the exception. 

12,569. Do those workshops belong chiefly to the 
great staple industries of the district —No, the great 
staple trades of the district are under the Factory 
Act. 

12,570. The chief staples being, I presume, textile 
factories on a large scale, and workshops in the other 
trades and occupations ?—Yes. 

12,571. Because we find in many districts that the 
workshops carry on processes subordinate to the 
factories and to a great extent assisting them, but 
that is not so here ?—No, that is not so here, the 
workshops would be dressmakers, milliners, cap manu- 
facturers, boot and shoemakers, brickmakers, and 
hand twine spinners, but principally dressmakers and 
milliners. 

12,572. If it suited those workshops to work 
beyond the legal hours from any ‘press of work or 
exigency of the trade they could do so practically un- 


restrained ?—No doubt many of them could do that’ 


in many instances. In the case of Hull how could I 
possibly know that they were doing overwork when 
if am living here. My district extends from Hull 
in the Hast Riding up to Colne in Lancashire, and 
it is impossible for me to be in more than one place at 
a time. 

- 12,573. If you are to be responsible for the Work- 
shops Regulation Act being obeyed, it would be 
avsolutely necessary, would it not, for you to have 
local assistance?>—Yes, and I think it is a great 
mistake that we have not local assistance. 

12,574. What sort of assistance would you procure 
if you were permitted to do so in order to enforce the 
Acts ?—-A, serjeant of police, or a man of that class, 
who, perhaps, might have become ineffective for police 
work, would I am quite certain, be able to do that 
work very well, presuming of course that his character 
was respectable in every way, a man of that class 
would do for that class of workshops. I do not con- 
sider it is necessary to have a gentleman to visit 
workshops of that class. 


12,575. Could you say at all what number of such 
persons you think you ought to have to manage your 
district effectively ?—I think that should depend upon 
the localities. For instance, I think I should have 
one for Hull, and I should have one for York, and L 
am quite sure that I could find employment for three 
in Leeds. 


12,576. You would require half-a-dozen, altogether? 


—Yes, I think I should have at least half-a-doze 
for the whole district. 

12,577. Are the small brickworks numerous ?—I 
should not say that they are numerous for such a 


large place as Leeds, because we have a good deal 


made by machinery here. With regard to any brick- 
works being under the Factory Act, we have two, 
and they are pretty large ones, sufficiently large to 
come under that Act. 

12,578. What number are there under the Work- 
shops Act ?—I should think in and around Leeds, 
30. 

12,579. In your whole district, how many ?—TI 
should think 150 at least. — 

12,580. Of course the visiting of those brickworks, 


of itself, is a very troublesome business ?—It is, 


very. 

12,581. And there is no class of work, is there, 
in which it is necessary to see so strictly after the 
observance of the Act ?—T think so. ' 

12,582. Is there much machine brickmaking in this 
part ?—A3 I have said, in Leeds and the neighbour- 
hood there is, but not in my other district. 

12,583. Are you aware if the wages have been 
reduced in consequence of the reduction of hours 
under the Act of 1874 in the textile factories ? — 
Those working by the piece have been reduced 
naturally, but Ido not think that those working by 
the day or by the week have been. 

12,584. Is it not the custom in this part of the 
country to employ girls in brickfields ?—No, it is 
not ; it is very rare indeed for me to see a girl ina 
brickyard. I do not think I could find you 10 girls, 
or not a dozen in the 150. 

12,585. (Lord Balfour.) 1 see that in one of your 
answers you state that there is a modification for 
overtime given to three of the brickmakers; are those 
brickmakers.in open yards ?—Yes, they have open 


yards. : 


12,586. In that case they come under the definition 
of a season trade ?—Yes. ; 

12,587. Do.you think it necessary that that should 
be continued ?—Yes, I think it is a great boons to: 
them, because they are dependent upon the weather. 


12,588. How do they take their overtime, how — 


much do they get >—About three days a week. 
12,589. For how long in the course of the year ?— 
They only work from the middle of April to the 
middle of September in the open air brickworks, and 
it must be youths above 14 that they employ over- 
time. 
12,590. ( Chairman.) On the subject of certificates 


I see you have expressed a strong opinion that the 
services of the certifying surgeon in the examination, 


of children should not be dispensed with ?—Yes,, 
that is my opinion. I may perhaps say that I know 
what the duties of the certifying surgeon are, because 
I was a certifying surgeon for 12 years. before I was 
appointed inspector. 


12,591. It is upon the examination at first employ- ~ 


ment that you lay most stress ?—Yes. 

12,592. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that it would be a great reliet to small employers if 
the surgical examination being universally required 
the birth certificate was made the rule in respect of 
age, and the surgical examination being with regard 
to physical fitness, such examination should only be 
required for the first employment, and be entered in 
a book in which should appear first the birth certificate, 
and then that that certificate should remain in the 
hands of each employer until the hand leayes his ser- 
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vice, and then be handed over to the next employer? 
—lIs it believed that the employers would give them- 
selves that trouble ? I should doubt it very much. 

12,593. But if the employer was required to produce 
it to the inspector he would be obliged ‘to keep a 
certificate for each child in his employment ?— 
Supposing a child is employed by A, and he stays 
three months with A, leaves him, and goes to B, there 
would be a difficulty, then. 

12,594. He would carry on his birth certificate, 
and the surgeons certificate with him in one little 
book, Mr. Baker’s livret ?—-What evidence should 
we have that the certificate belongs to this boy, and how 
would it be provided that those certificates should not 
be tampered with ? already we find the birth register 
tampered with frequently. 

12,595. But so clumsily tampered with that it is 
very readily detected, is it not ?—That is so very 
often. 

12,596. Did you ever know of a case that was 
difficult of detection ?—I do not know that I have. 

12,597. We have never heard of a case in which 
there was any difficulty of detection, but we will 
suppose that the birth certificate is given in a form 
that would make it very difficult to be tampered with, 
you can readily suppose that it might be given on 
parchment, or in some way that it would be very 
difficult to tamper with it, and if the certificate 
although belonging to the child was obliged to be 
kept by the employer it would be almost impossible 


that it could be handed over for the use of another © 


child ?—The child must have it to hand over from 
A to B at some time or another. I think it would be 
a piece of machinery which would be very difficult 
to work, I think that the employers would complain 
very much about it. They do already complain very 
much of having to keep them as they are now, which 
is simple as compared to that. 

12,598. I understand that the employers complain 
very much of the trouble of having a child examined 
and certified on every occasion of its employment, 
“and they have represented to us that it is very 
burthensome that whenever they engage a new child, 
although that child may have been employed by half- 
a-dozen people before, they must always have him 
examined in a factory ?—Where it is a fresh employ- 
ment of a child by a new firm; but if it is re-employ- 
ment it does not réquire it. 

12,599. Where it is employed by a new master we 
have understood that the employers would consider it 
a great relief if there was no examination required 
after the first, and if the certificate was carried on ; 
but that would manifestly involve the certificate 
being retained by the employer, or else one certificate 
might do for 100 children, and might be out on hire 
regularly ?—Yes, that might be so. 

12,600, You see no objection to that plan, except 
the possible objection of the employers to have the 
custody of so many certificates >—I think that they 
would find it very irksome, and I think that they 
would complain very much of it. 

12,601. Would there be much trouble in an 
employer having a drawer or a cupboard, in which 
those certificates should lie? — Take for instance 
Saltaire, where they have about 965 half-timers 
alone; I am sure that they would not like to be 


troubled with having the custody of those certificates,’ 


and handing them over; und if a child wanted to 
leave, having to hunt up his certificate for him. I 
think they would find it very irksome indeed. 

12,602. In a large works they prefer to have them 
certified in batches?—Yes; I am quite sure they 
would prefer to have a certifying surgeon. 

12,603. You have stated that you think: that the 
Factories and Workshops Acts ought to be amalga- 
mated, and the distinction between them done away 
with ?—Yes. . 

12,604. And you would require a birth and surgi- 
cal certificate in the’ case of every child employed in 
even the smallest establishment ?—Yes, I would do so 
if it were continued as it. now is. . 
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12,605. Would not a re-examination at every 
change of employer be very onerous on those smail 
employers, or on the parents, in point of expense ?-— 
I think that might be met by an arrangement between 
the certifying surgeon and the employer. 

12,606. What sort of arrangement ? — That he 
should have an office perhaps, and that he should 
attend there at certain times. I think it would be 
easy to make some arrangement; for instance, they 
might attend at his own house at certain times, Prac- 
tically, we now give them the option of attending at 


‘the certifying surgeon’s house in cases where there 


are less than five children employed. 
that it presses heavily upon them. 

12,607. You disapprove yourself of the birth certi- 
ficate being accepted at all as a test of age ?—I think 
it should be received with very great caution, because 
I have found it often tampered with; and J think it 
would be still more so if it were to be the only test 
of age and fitness for employment. 

12,608. We have not spoken of it in the case of its 
being the only test; we have assumed that there 
would be a certificate of physical fitness at the first 
employment, and the only question was as to dispen- 
sing with that repeated examination at every change 
of employment ?—That is provided for now by the 
Act of 1874. I think, if my memory serves me, 
that a child is not required to be certified on re- 
employment in the same surgeon’s district. 

12,609. The section relieving from the necessity of 
repeated examination that you are referring to is, I 
think, in the Factory Act of 1867, the 25th modifica- 
tion, where the Secretary of State may, if he thinks 
fit, give permission “That a surgical certificate given 
“ by a certifying surgeon shall not be invalid solely 
* on account of the employment of the child or young 
“ person named in such certificate in a factory other 
* than that for which the certificate was originally 
* granted, if such factory is within the district of the 
‘ same certifying surgeon” ?—Yes; that is what I 
mean. 

12,610. Can you tell the Commission if there are 
any grievances arising out of the Factory Acts which 
are complained of in this district ?—I have met with 
several trades that have made complaints to me; 
milliners and dressmakers, for instwnce, having retail 
shops have complained. 

12,611. Have the workpeople complained ?—No; 
the employers have complained. 

12,612. Of what ?—Principally of the inconvenience 
of having to close their workrooms on Saturday night 
at 8 o'clock. In those establishments where they 
give a half holiday on some other day in the week 
they want to keep their workshops open later than 
8 o’clock on Saturday night, which is the market 
day in Leeds and in Hull. i 

12,613. You think that the Secretary of State or 
the inspector ought to have power to allow them to 
keep open later on Saturday night if they give their 
workpeople a half holiday on another day ?— Yes; 
later than 8o’clock. I think they should be allowed 
to keep their workrooms open as long as they keep their 
shops open. Practically it would be either 9 or 10. I 
have never met with any later than 10; but in that 
case I should have the workpeople come at the same 
hour in the morning as they close at night ; so that 
instead of working from 8 to 8 on Saturdays they 
should work from 9 to 9 or 10 to 10, as the case. may 
be, whatever may be the hour that they close at night. 
Practically, let it be the same number of hours of 
work, and I think that would meet the difficulty fully, 
so far as I am able to judge. yi 

12,614. Do you think that the workpeople in sucl 
establishments are often required to come and serve 
in the shop after having done their legal hours of 
work ?--Some are, and there we cannot touch them 
at all. 

12,615. Do you. think that that ought to’be made 
illegal ?—I think it should, I think that when they 
have been working up to 8 o’clock on Saturday night 
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there should be a cessation of work either with the 
workroom people or the retail shop people. — 

12,616. Do you think that Parliament could interfere 
with the hours of retail shop hands without hardship ? 
—Practically I think it might be done; very often 
the workpeople, have expressed a wish to me that 
that should be so, and in fact the employers themselves 
have frequently done the same. 

12,617. The employers would be willing to have 
their hours restricted if they were quite sure that 
such restriction was universal P—Yes. 

12,618. In your districts what hours could be fixed 
without inconvenience to the trade ?—I think on the 
first five days of the week 7 o’clock in the evening, 
and on Saturday 8 o’clock might be fixed without 
inconvenience. == 

12,619. Would you say 8 even on Saturday ?—Yes, 
in some towns very few of them keep open now later 
than 10, in large establishments at any rate. 

12,620. But it is a temptation where they are 
working one against the other to get the last chance ? 
—Yes, it is. 

12,621. With regard to the bleach works in this 
‘district, we have had a great deal of evidence in other 


districts, is it your opinion that the modifications at 


present allowed are necessary to the trade?—We have 
very few bleach works here. I do not think they 
would ‘have any bearing whatever upon the question. 
They are entirely linen bleaching, and we have so few 
that their case would hardly apply, we have only 
perhaps half a dozen. 

12,622. Have you no print works and finishing 
works ?—No. 

12,628. As to seed crushing works, which is rather 
a peculiarity of your district, 1 understand that the 
occupiers of those works desire to be allowed to 
employ young persons of the age of 16 all night ?— 
Yes. - 
12,624. It is necessary to that trade often to work 
all night is it?—It is, because when the latent heat 
is developed in crushing seed it must be then put into 
the press, and the oil expressed while the latent heat 
is developed. If it be allowed to go cold they cannot 
express the oil, so that it must go into the press and 
be crushed over again, and be put into the kettles 
again and the heat obtained, because they cannot 
express the oil except it is warm, and therefore they 
are obliged to keep the machines going night and 
day. 

12,605. Is there anything unwholesome or ex- 
ceptionally hard in that labour in those establishments ? 
—No, I think the labour is exceedingly easy. 

12,626. Do you think that that is a fair request of 
theirs >—I think it is a very fair and reasonable one 
indeed. I should tell you. that the presses have to be 
emptied about every 15 minutes, and the boys are 
sitting down 9 minutes out of every 15, so that they 
really are not hard worked at all. 

12,627. I suppose in the iron mills they take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of working boys of 13 all 
night p—Yes, but we have not very many that are 
worked all night; they do not employ very many 
young persons in the iron mills here, 

12,628, But do you think it is necessary to main- 
tain that privilege to so young an age as 13 r— 
I should not approve of it at so young an age 
as 13. 

12,629. The work is not of that kind that boys 
ought to be kept at) it all night ?—I think not. 

12,630. To what age do you think it should be 
raised ?—I think that no boy under 16 should work. in 
an iron mills at night; the labour there is very 
heavy, infinitely more so than that of the boys in the 
seed-crushing mills. I do not think that a boy of 13 
ought to be allowed to be out of bed, at all all night 
whatever his labour is. 

12,631. Have you any glass works?—Yes, a good 


many. 
12,632. In a glass works they say that they cannot 

dispense with them ?—Some of them are dispensing 

with them now. dat 
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12,633. What kind of glass is that ? — Glass 
DOULGS. ic: Liner au ’ 

12,634. But have you any flint glass works in your 

district ?—I have, one at York, a large flint glass 
work. f, 
12,635. It is represented to the Commission that 
flint glass making is such a highly skilled labour that 
unless the boys commence at an early age they can- 
not acquire the requisite skill. Do you agree with 
that ?—I can quite believe that tobe true. 

12,686. And that the exigencies of the trade 
require that they should work day and night, and 
consequently the man would be at a stand-still if he 
did_not have the usual assistance *— Yes, 

12,637, Of course. we know that it is primd facie 


very objectionable, but as yet the evidence, has been 


unanimous that, it cannot. be dispensed with ?—I can 
quite understand that to be so, but only haying one 
establishment I do not consider that I have much 
experience on that point. 

12,638. You would put the manufacture of white- 


lead and lucifer-match making under the Act of» 


1874. I presume that is on account of their excep- 
tional unhealthiness ?—Yes. 

12,639. Is the lucifer-match makiag an extensive 
trade in this district ?— No, we have not. very 
many. ie 
12,640. Is it generally carried on in very small 
workshops?—I should not say they were small 
ones. 

12,641. Are they more of the size of factories >— 
No, I should not say that. — 

12,642. In this district are they well conducted, 
because under the Children’s Employment’ Commis- 
sion it was discovered that a great number were very 
badly conducted?—I.do.not think they are badly 
conducted in my district ; they belong to very respec- 
table firms. : 

12,643. You probably know what I mean, are they 
conducted strictly with fair provisions against the 
diseases that are engendered by carelessness ?—Yes, I 
think they are. 

12,644, Are they in the habit of using turpentine to 
counteract the fumes of the phosphorus ?~—I think 
they counteract that mischief by ventilation principally. 
I have never seen any disease from phosphorus in any 
lucifer match establishment that I have been in. 

12,645. That would be a strong proof that they were 
well conducted because disease must follow if they do 
not ?—Yes, I think so and J have never seen a recent 
case in any of my inspections. 

12,646. We have had some evidence about the 
laundresses in London, do you think that they ought 
to be inspected and regulated ?—Yes, I think they 
should. I may state so far as! applies to them here 
that they practically are so because they just. observe 
the same hours, and they do not work longer than they 
would have to work under the Workshops Act. 

12,647. You think that all occupations should be 
brought, under the factory law ?—Yes. 

12,648. (Mr. Brand.) Are there not any other 


grievances that are felt by the manufacturers here with _ 


regard to the Factory Acts ?—The brickmakers make 
great complaints. ‘They complain very much of being 


obliged to send their boys to school when they are — 


employed in making bricks. 

12,649. And are the employers and the employed 
quite content with the Factory Act of 1874?—No, 
certainly not. In this district certainly they are not. 

12,650. Are there any special grounds upon which 
they complain ?—They complain very much of the 
hours being shortened ;' they say that it interferes with 
the wages of those who are on piecework. 

12,651. Do\they complain of the shortening of the 
half hour ?—Yes, they cannot earn as much, and the 
manufacturers complain that they do not get as much 
turned out. 


. . 12,652. Did it alter the customs altogether of the 


people here with regard to the dinner hour; we had 
evidence in Birmingham that five hours stretch was 
the most agreeable to the population there, the four and 
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a half hours stretch being now the rule under the 
Factory Act ?—I do not think it made very much 
difference here, although the employers complain very 
much of the Act of 1874... : 

12,653. (Chairman.) In what particulars ?—That 
they do not have so much turned out as they used 
to do, - 

12,654. (Mr. Brand.) Are those the only two 
points in which they dislike the Factory Act of 1874, 
the shortening of the hours and the four and a half 
hours stretch ?—I do not think that they much com- 
plain of the four and a half hours stretch. . 

12,655. What is your opinion with regard to the 
provision which prohibits children from being worked 
on successive Saturdays; has it worked well?—I 
think that they do not seem to care much about it. 

12,656. You think that the only point which they 
object to is that they are restricted from, working half 
an hour beyond 10 hours, instead of 104 ?—That is 
the principal ground of their objection that I have 
heard, both from the employers and the employed. 

12,657. Do you believe that the half hour has 
occasioned much loss either to the employer or to the 
employed ?—If I may believe what the employers 
have told me, the result is about equivalent to the 
loss, of time. The loss to the women weavers, who 
are principally on piecework, amounts to from 1s. to 2s. 
per week, averaging I should say about 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 6d. per week, and they complain very bitterly ; 
the range would be from Is. to 2s. 

12,658. Has that led to the employment of more 
women to do the work by the employers ?—No, they 
cannot; it is only one woman that can work at a 
loom. I 

12,659. And therefore it has reduced the produc- 
tions as well as reduced the wages ?—Yes, it has 
reduced the output very considerably, quite to the 
extent of the shortening of the time. One man, a 
cotton manufacturer in the neighbourhood of Colne, 
told me that where he had 2,800 pieces per week, he 
now had 600 less. 

12,660. Did you press him as to whether the 
Factory Act was the only cause >—Yes;.I asked him 
if it could be fairly laid to’ the charge of the difference 
of hours, and he said yes, that was so. 

12,661. Were you inclined to agree with him in 
that opinion ?—I have no reason to believe it not to 
be true; he was a respectable man and a careful man, 
who would not speak carelessly upon the subject. 
There is one point which I think I have noticed as 
the result of the Act of 1874, which is that there is 
a very much greater strain upon the children in the 
factories. ‘They are kept tighter up to their work, 


and there is very much greater. mental and physical 


strain upon them in the 10 hours ‘than there was in 
the 104, to get as nearly as possible the same amount 
of work out of them; and the employers, some of 
them, when I have asked: them as to the difference, 
have said, well, we do not get very much less turned 
out than we did, because we insist upon greater 
punctuality in attendance, and closer attention when 
they areat work, © 

12,662. Is. it your opinion that the employers try 
to recoup themselves ‘for the loss of the half-hour by 
putting a greater strain upon their hands ?—Yes; 
where I have noticed that more is with regard to the 
children, and I think ‘this is a great disadvantage, 
speaking as a medical man, and that it is'a very 
serious evil. Retin fx 

12,663. Have you seen yourself any evil effects 
upon the factory hands at present ?—No, I have not 


_ been able to see any positive evil result ; that’ is, I 


have not been able to test any child or children, and 
compare them now with what’ they were before the 


_ Act of 1874 came into operation. I have not had an 


opportunity of doing so, but when Iam in a factory 
I can see that there is very much greater strain upon 
them by the overlookers. © 

12,664. Do they keep them to their’ work more 
strictly ?—Yes, they do. In the case of one factory I 
know that a bonus is given to the overlooker that can 
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get most work turned out, and the result of that must 
necessarily be that they put the screw upon the chil- 
dren, and keep them tighter up to mental and physical 
exertion ; and that, I think, may more than over- 
balance the difference of ‘the half-hour a day in process 
of time, and I think it ‘May weaken the children more by 
oa extra strain than just half-an-hour’s labour would 
Cs 

12,665. (Chatrman.) Is it the case that by improve- 
ments in machinery the strain is greater upon them, 
that the machine is driven faster and turns out more 
work in the time ?—I believe it will be found on 
inquiry that they cannot increase the speed of the 
machinery much beyond its present power. I think 
that where that has been attempted, it has been found 
to fail in producing work effective and as good. If 
you increase your speed in machinery you will not 
have as good work from it, because now the speed has 
got up to its limit. 

12,666. (Mr. Brand.) I presume they do not com- 
plain much of raising the age to 10, do they p—Yes, 
they do complain a good deal. 

12,667. Is it on the ground of their not being able 
to find boy labour ?—It is because of the difficulty of 
finding the required number ; and besides that, in some 
processes children will attain nimbleness and skill in 
doing the work better before 10 than after. J had a 
letter from one of the boards of. guardians in the 
neighbourhood some time ago, complaining that they 
had many applicants for relief before the Act of 1874 
came into operation, when the children could be em- 
ployed even at 8, because the people did not, employ 
them as they were expected to do. 

12,668. ( Chairman.) How do you mean that. they 
did not employ them ?—They declined to employ them 
in the woollen mills in that neighbourhood so early. 

12,669. Have you any further point to mention ?— 
I do not know whether the Commission have. had 
before them any question! as to the position. of boilers 
in factories. My feeling is that every boiler should 
be inspected by an expert boiler inspector, because we 
are not competent for a moment to inspect boilers, 
and that a record of his inspection should be open to 
us on our visits to the factories. 

12,670. Have there been many boiler accidents in 
your district ?—Yes, a good many. We had one the 
day before yesterday in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. . 

12,671. Do you try, in your visits, as far as you 
can to inspect the boilers >—Yes, I do as much as I 
can with reference to the weighting of the safety 
valve. A little time ago I met with one factory 
where the safety valve was weighted with all sorts of 
pieces of iron that the man could scrape together to 
put‘on irrespective of the power of the boiler to resist 
it, and I had no power to interfere, but I represented it 
to him so strongly that I am glad to say he altered it. 
I threatened to attend before the magistrate and make 
a public complaint as a case of public safety because 
it was close to.the high road where people might have 
been blown to atoms as they were walking past. I. 
am quite of opinion that no work should be allowed 
over the boilers other than simply the drying of the 
raw material. 

' 12,672. Do you mean on account of the injurious 
effect by over heating the factory ?—-Not'so much so 
as to that as with regard to explosion; I think 
that no people ought to be’ allowed to work over a 
boiler other than in drying raw material, and that is 
only quite a temporary affair ; a man takes some raw 
material in to dry, but he has not to be there more 
than two or three minutes ; I am‘also of opinion that 
in any new cotton factory that may be built two 
separate points of egress should be insisted upon in 
case of fire.’ I may state that' in ‘cotton’ spinning 
factories if a fire takes place it’ just runs along the 
rooms like a train of gunpowder. An instance occurred 
during this year at Colne where a very magnificent 
mill was burnt down, the over looker was in the room 
(it was a very large room) and he had not time to get 
out of the room and he was burnt to death ; in fact he 
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who have not seen cotton factories it seems almost 
marvellous how rapidly a fire spreads. 


12,678. (Lord Balfour.) Do you consider that you 
have sufficient sanitary powers,.or do you find any 
difficulty in carrying out ventilation, and so on?—No, 
I find that generally speaking they.attend to anything 
that I ask them to do; I make a point of never 
ordering a thing to be done; I ask for it to be done; 
that makes a wonderful difference. 


12,674. And you have no difficulty in getting your 
wishes attended to ?—No. 


12,675. (Chairman.) Even in workshops ?—Yes, 
even in workshops, I frequently may, perhaps, go a 
little beyond what I should have power to insist upon, 
but by a little courtesy and asking them to do what 
T want, and so on, I get it done; I do not feel that 
I require to ask for any fresh power at all on that 
point so far as my own district is concerned, I may 
say with reference to brickyards in the country dis- 
tricts that I think they have some little fair reason to 
complain that the children are not under the Agri- 
cultural Act in place of the Workshops Act ; and 


are quite out in the country and there is much in the 
nature of it that is more of an agricultural employ- 
ment, The children had been led to believe by the 
schoolmaster, and even in some cases by. the super- 
intendent of police in the district, that they did come 
under the Agricultural Children’s Act, and they qua- 
lified themselves during the summer. by making their 
150 attendances during the winter. I think. that 
where that is done and they have attained the age 
of 11 years it would be only reasonable for them to 
be allowed to work as agricultural children. 

12,676. At all events you think that the law 
applying to the two kinds of industries should be the 
same,?—I think so. They experience a little difficulty 
in getting their hands, and will do if we insist 
closely upon the Workshops Act being observed by 
them. I think it would remove the objection to it if 
we could adopt the plan of letting them at 11 (if they 
have made their 150 attendances during the winter) 
work during the summer, for it is entirely summer 
work, and as they can only work when the weather 
is fine, and cannot work when it is wet, I think it 
would not he a hardship upon them. 


G. H. L. Rickarps, Esq., further examined. 


12,677. (Chairman.) You wish to make a statement 
with reference to a point mentioned by Mr. White as 
to the inconvenience caused by the variety in the 
hours of commencing work in factories ?—Yes, the 
hours are fixed from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7; but practically 
7 to 7 may be left out, for it is never practised at all 
in my district. .Some mills begin at 6, and some at 
half-past 6. Those that begin at 6 have to close at 
half-past 5, and those that begin at half-past 6 have 
to close at’ 6 ; but some of them only give three quar- 
ters of an hour for dinner, and then they stop at a 
quarter past 5. They must give by law two hours 
for meals between 6 and 6, which practically I find to 
be a very great inconvenience, for I scarcely know 
when to go. IfI think that the factories are running 
longer at night than they should do, as they have a 
margin of three quarters of an hour, from a quarter 
past 5 to6, I do not at all know when they stop unless 
I make a special visit beforehand to ascertain what 
their hours are, 

12,678. Do you not by degrees get into your book 
a statement of the hours kept by the different mills, 
so that in reference to one you could see in a moment 
whether it was outside its legal hours or not ?>—I have 
over 1,200 mills, and it is not easy to tabulate all of 
them ; and there is an immense number of workshops. 
I can quite understand Mr. White’s view upon the 
point, and I daresay that many factories do run longer 
than they ought to do at night, but it is just the diffi- 
culty of detecting them. . 


12,679. Have you heard of much of what has been 
called cribbing from the meal hours in factories >— 
Sometimes it is practised. 

12,680. Have you.had any prosecutions on account — 
of it ?—Sometimes we have, but not very often. : 

12,681. In your communications with the inspector, 
what course have you to follow supposing you have 
discovered an offence which you think ought to be 
prosecuted ?—In visiting the factories, we have to 
send-a report-every week of our work every day. We 
put down each factory with the nature of the work 
earried on, and the locality, and if we find any irre- 
gularity, we have that to note. mA 

12,682. You have to communicate to the assistant - 
inspector, have you not ?—Yes, my report goes to the 
assistant inspector, that is Mr. Walker, in Scotland. 

12,683. Your letter has to go first to Dundee and 
then to London from Dundee ?—Yes, my reports do. 
Sometimes I communicate direct to Mr. Redgrave, 
and he with me. 

12,684. In order to prosecute in case of any offence, 
you have to apply to the inspector through Mr. Walker, 
and receive an answer through him also ?—That is 
SO. 

12,685. How much delay does that generally cause 
before the prosecution can take place ?—Sometimes 
an inconvenient delay ; sometimes a fortnight may 
elapse, and sometimes much less. I have known it a 
fortnight, and I have known it much less. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Taomas Epwarp Assry and Mr. Joun H. Bioop, examined. 


Messrs. 12,686. (Chairman, to Mr. Abbey.) You are a know what thing to do first in the millinery depart- 
T. E. Abbey milliner at York, are you not ?—Yes. ment. : 

andJ.H.Blood 19.687. What statement do you wish to make 1o 12,690. Can you not engage extra hands ?—Yes, 

ate, the Commission ?—We find it very inconvenient in atextra expense. Hands are very bad to get even in 


the season when we are exceedingly busy to be obliged 
to close our workrooms at 8 o’clock on Saturday, 
because we have to refuse many orders on account of 
it. There is another thing also which I will mention : 
when persons come in for mourning orders although 
they are wanted most expressly for the next morning 
they cannot be done. 

12,688. How late would you like to work. on 
Saturday ?>—To 10 o’clock if required, we do not wish 
to keep our show room open till 10 o’clock if not 
required, but if required in a case of emergency we 
wish that we may keep our workroom open without 
being frightened at being fined. : 

12,689. Even for orders other than mourning 
orders ?>—Yes, during the season. There are about 
3 or 4 months in the year in York when we scarcely 


that case. 

12,691. How many hours. do you work, is it from 
8 to 8 ?—When I say from 8 to 8, the hands never 
get there till half-past 8, or a quarter to 9. ‘They are 
never up to the time. 

12,692. (Mr. Brand.) Is it piecework that they 
do ?—No, they work by the day, or rather at so much 
a week. 

12,698. (Chairman.) Do you employ many appren- 
tices >In the season we sometimes have a number 
of apprentices; we have only five in the work room 
at present. : ; 

12,694. The effect of such an extended modification 
as you ask would be that young women who are really - 
receiving no wages would be worked till very late 
hours ?—No, certainly not ; they are not worked till 
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late hours at all, for on that point we always consider 
them, and we never. work them longer than we are 
obliged to do. 


12,695. But you say that pressure of business - 


would oblige you to work them up till 10 at night ?— 


_ Only occasionally, but we want to be protected from 


the law against being fined. Supposing the case may 
be that we are obliged to finish an order we want to 
do it so as not to. go against the law. 

12,696. But the law says that after certain hours 
you must not work, and therefore if you have got 
more work than you can do with that number of 
hands in the Jegal hours you ought to engage others, 
that is the assumption of the law?—You cannot 
always engage those hands in the millinery depart- 
ment ; good hands are bad to get ; it isa matter of 
impossibility nearly to get them. Those persons that 
have good hands take very good care to keep those 
that they have. : 

12,697. (Mr. Brand.) Do you give extra wages 
for extra work ?—Yes, certainly ; they do not work 
overtime for nothing. 

12,698. (Chairman, to Mr. Blood.) You are, with 
Mr. Abbey, a deputation from the York milliners and 
dressmakers, are you not ?—Yes; we think the public 
must sustain considerable inconvenience if they cannot 
obtain their goods only just at the precise hour. 

12,699. The assumption has been that people must 
give their orders in time, and not press you to work 
your people so very late at night ?—There are many 
people that come from the surrounding villages who 
would not be able to obtain their week’s money and 
come to spend it perhaps much before the hour that 


has been mentioned, 8 o’clock, and then what are they - 


to do? 

12,700. That we could understand quite well as 
regards a retail department, but I understand that 
you wish them to carry on the dressmaking depart- 
ment also until a late hour?—Not necessarily, not 
till 10 o’clock ; it is very seldom that that would 
occur, but at the same time we cannot forsee nor can 
we control the circumstances that may arise, therefore 


‘there should be liberty granted to us we think if an 


occasion of that sort occurs in the instance of a 
mourning or some equally pressing order. 

12,701. Mr. Abbey expressly said that he could 
not limit the application to mourning orders ?—I do 
not see that we could to mourning orders. 

12,602. But it really amounts to this, that you ap- 
ply to be allowed when you find it necessary. Of 
course when it is not necessary you would be glad to 
get rid of your hands, but when you find it-necessary 
you wish to be able to carry on your work till 10 
o’clock at night, but there is no doubt that the inten- 
tion of Parliament in the Workshops Regulation Act 
was to get rid of those very late hours at night >— 
That might answer in some cities, but I do not think 
that in provincial towns it is a thing that could be 
adopted without injury to the tradesmen, and also 
without entailing considerable inconvenience upon 
those who come to do business with us, inasmuch as 
they haye their families to attend to in the surround- 
ing villages. Those I know more particularly. than 
any other, and also in the towns they find it more con- 
venient to come late in the evening after 7, or after 
8 it may be, and just purchase an odd thing or two, 
and if your young people are not ‘there you have to 


_ tell them ‘‘The prescribed hours are so and so, and 


** we cannot wait upon you after a certain time.” 

12,708. (Lord Balfour.) How often do you sup- 
pose that you would want to work this overtime to so 
late an hour as 10 ?—I do not think we could, any of 
us, give a definite answer in reply to that. 

12,704. Do you use the modifications which you are 
allowed to take ?>—Promiscuous business arises unfore- 
seen, and therefore how can we, by any possibility, 
eyen suggest as to how much time would be required. 

12,705. (Chairman.) You know nothing is so com- 
mon as for a milliner to ask and obtain the privilege 
of working overtime for a certain number of days ?— 
Yes, I know that, but it would be a very little accom- 
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modation tous. Undoubtedly it would be a benefit 
if it were not restricted to a definite number of days, 
and if that liberty were enlarged a little, because the 
greater part of us who are honest business men weuld 
not wish to take an undue advantage of that liberty. 
12,706. (Mr. Brand.) How many days are you re- 
stricted: now by the inspectors >—I cannot say that I 
have examined that particularly. It is only recently 


that Mr. Rickards has called upon us. It is only just 


within these last few days that he has sent me some 


written form or other that points out, I think, the 


number of days that we are allowed, but I have not 
made myself sufficiently acquainted with it to be able 
to give a definite answer. 

12,707. The reason I put the question is that a cer- 
tain number of days are allowed by law, but I believe 
in some cases that the inspector allows less than the 
number which are allowed. ?—That I am not aware of; 
2°96 days are allowed by law, but the custom is 
only 24, 

(Mr. Abbey.) We have never applied for 96 days 
at all, but 24 is of no use; it would not be worth 
while to apply for the modification. 5 

12,708. (Chairman.) You have kept well within 
the statutory number of hours hitherto >—We have, 
strictly. 

12,709. Have you never asked for instruction from 
the inspector ?—We. have never done so, for I never 
knew till a short time ago that I could have from 9 
to 6, and Mr. Bass, our neighbour higher up, did not 
know till I pointed it out to him only yesterday. The 
first one that pointed it out to me was Mr. Chambers 
in Coney Street. 

(Mr. Blood.) I was acting in utter ignorance that 
Iwas transgressing the law, and hope it will be forgiven 
me, for I was doing it ignorantly. 

12,710. You have been practically working accord- 
ing to the needs of your trade ?—That is about it. 
Some Saturday evenings they have gone away at 
the ordinary time, and some Saturday evenings they 
may have remained till half-past 8, and some Saturday 
evenings they may have been there near upon 9, but 
scarcely ever in any instance beyond that time during 
the whole 12 months. 

12,711. (Lord Balfour.) I understand that your 
work is mostly by time and not piece-work ?>—It is by 
time, not piece-work. 

12,712. You do not give out anything to be taken 
home ?—I have not done so for many many months, 
because we like to have persons to whom we can give 
our work expecting it to be attended to properly, and 
therefore we prefer, if possible, obtaining young 
persons to work on our own premises.. 

12,713. (Mr. Brand.) Were you in the trade before 
1867 ?—Yes. 

12,714. Then you were in the trade before the 
Factory Act applied to your particular business P—I 
should think it would be; it was about 1867 that I 
opened at York. I was at Scarborough the year pre- 
vious to that. 

12,715. Prior to the Act, I suppose the custom of 
the trade was to work according to the necessities of 
the trade ?—That was so. . 

12,716. Some part of the trade worked very late 
hours, I presume ?—I cannot say that. Going as I 
did, an entire stranger to York, I knew nothing of the 
customs amongst the other tradesmen, _ 

12,717. L suppose subsequently to that Act you 
have been obliged to fput some pressure upon your 
customers ?—We have. 

12,718. Would not it be borne if you were to put a 
little further pressure upon your customers ; if the 
law applied equally to all alike, could not you say to 
your customers, the public, you may give me the order 
but you must give me time, or I cannot execute 
it ? 

(Mr. Abbey.) How could they give time, supposing 
they had a relative dead. . 

12,719. Let us leave that out for the present, and 
keep to your business generally ; why should not you 
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, put the pressure upon the public ?—They will not 


stand it; they do not want pressure. 

12, 720. Supposing the law was upon ali alike to 
work either between 7 and 7, 8 and 8, or 9 and 9, and 
allowed no modifications, 4 customer’ could ‘not go 
from you and get his order executed in another shop, 
he would be obliged to go without it or wait for it ?— 
I do not think that at all. I’ think there are many 
houses that will evade the law no matter how you 
make it. 

(Mr. Blood.) You will understand that there 
would be many of my customers, perhaps, who would 
prefer that they should have their dressmaking and 
all their orders executed by me, inasmuch as they have 
always been accustomed ‘to give me them, but if I 
were to say, “I cannot get it done in our place” they 
must go somewhere else, and if possible get it done 
somewhere else ; therefore they would find some other 
persons that were not quite so busy as inyself, and I 
should lose the advantage of their custom,  » 

12,721. I am presuming that the law would be 
alike upon all, and would be thoroughly well adminis- 
tered, if that were the case would not it be obligatory 
upon you to put a pressure upon your customers to 
give you more time for your work ?—But that would 
not regulate the amount of trade that would be done 
by all parties. One party might be doing a greater 
amount than others, and therefore those that: had the 
less to do would get the benefit from us who had our 
regular customers, 

12,722. Under precisely the same conditions ‘as we 
are speaking of now, the conditions of trade are the 


same now as they would be then?—But if in a little, 


time I could execute the order, say if an hour or two 
were given me, I could promise to execute it.. It: is 
a great disadvantage to me to be compelled to say 
that, I cannot accept your order because I have not 
time given me to doit in. That would not only be a 
disadvantage to myself, but it would be unpleasant to 
many of my customers who would say, We are not 
acquainted with the other houses and we prefer not 
going there, and yet at the same time it is necessary 
that we have these things executed at such a time. 

12,723. What are the hours of labours which you 
think suitable in a workroom to a young women of 
15, or 16 or 17 years of age >—-Without any prejudice 
against young people, and .without wishing to speak 
in any way unkindly of them, they will take care that 
neither you nor I shall compel them to work too many 
hours. The fact is quite the reverse ;. instead of their 
working too many hours a day, they get better wages 
and work less time than they ought to do, and they 
neglect their business and so cause the pressure to come 
on Saturday evening. which might be regulated if we 
could only manage to make them work the proper hours. 

12,724. You do not give an answer, tomy question. 
T asked you what you thought were the number of 
hours which were suitable to young. women of a certain 
age ?—I would allow a great deal of. qualification, 
because one person would do a very great deal. more 
in a given time than another would, by paying greater 
attention to her work, by using more. effort and 
diligence, you might have a lazy person; of whom 
there are plenty of them amongst young people, without 
wishing to disparage them at all; but speaking the 
truth, there are plenty of them that would come into 
your room, and in 10 hours. would not. do so much work 
as another would in 5, we have that experience to do 
with every day. 

12,725. Looking at the health of a young and 
willing workwoman, what hours do you think are 
suitable to her in a workshop ?—Throwing aside all 
considerations I suppose of the class of work that she 
is doing, and the amount of time that she has allowed 
her for meals, and so on, between the hours of working, 
and throwing aside the consideration of the cireum- 
stances of the place that, she is working. in, all of 
which things must have a great deal to do with it, 
I should think from 8 o’clock in the morning ‘till § or 
a little after in the evening, with the hour which 
she has allowed her for dinner and for tea, and hey 
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usually come & little late in the mornitig, ‘they seldom — 
are there punctually at their time, and°then'with the 


class of work that they are doing at the present time, 
I do not think that would be too much. 

12,726. When you gave me an answer just now 
to the effect, that young women would take care 
themselves that they were not overworked, and that 
neither you nor I could make them overworked, I 
suppose it is within your recollection that great abuses 


‘did exist in the trade in London and in other parts 


of the country, and that women were frightfully over- 


worked ?—I know that, but why should the rightdoer 


have to suffer’ for the wrongdoer? That is our 
unpleasantness. 

12,727. I am afraid that you will not find a law 
that affects the wrongdoer only ?>—I know that that 
arises from the constitution of England and this’ evil 
world of ours. 

12,728. (Chairman.) I think we understand what 
you wish, and we will consider it. 
further to mention ?— 

(Mr. Abbey.) I do not know ‘whether the Commis- 
sion have considered about what we put in our petition 
about two days extra in the week, if we required | it. 


“We sent that petition from York. 


12,729. You put in this petition signed by a num- 
ber of persons in your trade at York ?—Yes; they are 
in the millinery, drapery, and dressmaking departments, 
and they are such as would be affected by this 
measure. This petition says, “We the undersigned 


“ drapers, milliners, and dressmakers of the’ city of | 


“ York having suffered considerable inconvenience 
“ and pecuniary loss by being compelled to close our 
“ workrooms at the early hour of 8 on ‘Saturday 
“ evenings which is our market day, do pray that 
“ the above hour may be extended to 10 o’clock p.m. 
“ when business requires, also for two extra hours on 
“ two other days in the week. If any other informa- 
“ tion is required one or more of us will be glad to 
“come to meet you at Leeds on any day excepting 
“Saturday. To the proposal of the above, we the 
“undersigned do set our hands.” It is signed by 


‘11 firms in York. 


12,730. (Mr. Brand.) Would it satisfy you if the 
modification allowed you was limited to the employ- 


tment of women of 16 years of age and over ; and the 


time of overwork were required to be taken before 
9 o’clock in the evening ? 

(Mr. Blood.) No, that would hot do, because’ what 
are we to do with our shops, &c., if after 9 o’clock 
the whole of the young women would clear out and 
leaye them to us. 

12,731. I am merely speaking of the workroom; 
the shop is quite another consideration, is it not ?— 
But in connexion with millinery you must have 
persons to wait in the millinery room. 

(Mr, Abbey.) If it stands at 9 o'clock, for | my 
milliners in the workroom, supposing they sell a 
bonnet, it is not right for them, if they sell a bonnet 


“in the shop actually to go in and alter that bonnet 4 in 


the workroom after 9 o'clock. 
(Mr. Blood.) Tf a person comes in at 9 and | 


a bonnet, and says, I would like that bonnet, at a | 
there is some little alteration that I should’ like’ ‘to | 
Take off those strings or alter that | 


have done. ‘to it. 
flower, we must say to her, No, we cannot do that. 
12,732. (Chairman.) We have had it in evidence 


that many respectable tradesmen have been prosecuted 


for having the smallest kind of work done ‘as late as 
that in the evening ; since when is it that’ you have 
been really aware of the restrictions of the law in this 
respect >—Not a week. 


12,733. (To Mr. Abbey.) Ts that the same with 


you, Mr. Abbey ?—It is the same with me, but I must 


Say it is my own fault with regard to that, because 


I was not sure’ about the point, and I wrote to 
Mr. Rickards, and he said Certainly, you are ‘not 
under the Factory Act, but you are under the’ Work- 
shops Act, and he sent me x paper, which paper I 


which I have never read. 


“have had, T can safely say, for the last ‘two mothe but 


Have you anything — 


Sima hi 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE,, 


| 12.734..(Lord Balfour.) Do, you employ the ‘same 
hands in the manufacture of articles for sale and in 
selling them ? sSeckals 
(Mr. Blood.) No, not usually ; there may be some 
single instances. If the others were all engaged, we 
might perhaps for the matter of a little trifling thing, 
such as altering a flower or taking off the strings ofa 
bonnet, easily say “Oh! you just alter that,” but 
nothing beyond that. Maks 
12,735. (Chairman.) If you were allowed to work 
the people later on Saturday night, would you give 
them a half holiday in the week instead of Saturday ? 
(Mr. Abbey) Certainly ; that is what we would like. 
(Mr. Blood.) That is where you would take the 
pressure off us if you allowed us to give them a half 
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holiday on another day of the week, and then grant us 
the privilege that.I have. stated, because there is the 
market day, and the extra push of business on Satur- 


day, and if we have an extra hour on that day we 


can afford to give it them better on another evening. 

12,736. By law your workpeople are bound to go, 
Linh, at 40on Saturday afternoon, are they not ?— 

Be 14 

12,737. I understand you, and we have had it from 
many other persons in your trade, that another day 
than Saturday would be more convenient ?—Most 
certainly. 

(Mr. Abbey.) We should prefer to give them extra: 
time in the morning and extra time at night if we 
could do away with the half-day holiday. — 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Cuartes Sreap (a member of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce), JoHN AMBLER (a member of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce), Joun Dar tineron (secretary to the Bradford Chamber of Commerce’, 
JosepH Wuire (of Bradford), Joun CroueH (of Keighley), Esquires; and Dr. Jon Porrieton (of 


Bradford). 


12,738. (Chairman to Mr. Stead.) Are you a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Salt and Sons of Sal- 
taire >—I am. 

12,789. Will you state your general object in ap- 
pearing before the Commissioners >—I may state in 
the first instance that Mr, Ambler and I have been 
deputed to represent the Council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce, who have taken some action in 
respect to the Factory Act of 1874. That action is 
embodied in this resolution which was passed by the 
Chamber :—“ That it is expedient that evidence should 
“ be tendered to the Factory Commission on Friday, 
« July 16th, at Leeds, at 1°30 p.m., as to the desira- 
“ bility of suspending the operation of the Factory 
“ Act, so far as it relates to the employment of children 
“ under 10 years of age from the 1st January next.” 
That is really as far as the Chamber of Commerce has 
taken action. It simply refers to the question of the 
short time children at 10 years.. I am quite aware 
that you might say that you are not a Commission who 
are going to inquire into the operation of the Factory 
Act of 1874 so far as relates to those children, but I 
think we may hope to give some evidence as to the 
working of this Act. From the Ist paragraph in your 
circular which’ we received, which says that “The 
“* Royal Commissioners for inquiring into the operation 
“ of the Factory and Workshops Acts with a view to 
“ their consolidation and amendment are desirous of 
“ giving all persons concerned an opportunity of 
“ stating any grievances under which they may con- 
“ ceive themselves to labour by reason of the existing 
“ Jaws, and of representing points upon which the said 
“ laws may be susceptible of amendment.” As we 
thought the Factory Acts were included, it was very 
desirable that you should hear the opinions of the 
employers of labour, as represented by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the employers who are not members of 
the Chamber of Commerce, as to the working of this 
this Act. I hope that we shall be able to convince 
you so far that you will recommend some amelioration 
of it. You are probably aware that the age of some chil- 
dren who were previously allowed to work at eight years 
of age was from the lst of January 1875, put up to nine 
years, and then from the Ist of January 1876 it is put 
up to 10 years. We have already had about six months 
experience of it from the lst of January 1875 till now, 
and we are finding considerable inconvenience already, 
although the first half, which I may say'is by far the: 
easiest, has gone. In our factory we employ about 800 
of those short-timers, and it is easy to show you how 
serious a matter it is for us, because the operation of 
this curtailment of a year. We have been in the habit 
I may say of making or introducing 160 short-timers | 
per annum, and those extending over a period of five 
years make up the 800 which we now have on our 
books, between eight years and 13 years of age. This 
year we are able to make none at all, beeause a child, 
say of eight years of age, on the 2nd of January, could 
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not. be introduced into the mill before then, and there- 
fore if the Act proceeds as it at present stands those 
same children cannot enter into the mill till the next 
2nd of January, that is to say, till the 2nd of 
January 1877. So that really if the thing had 
been seen at the time the Act might as well have 
made it 10 years at once. It is this important point 
which the Chamber of Commerce has taken up. They 
ask your suspension of that portion of the Factory Act 
of 1874 which relates to short timers, that it shall be 
suspended for two or three years. 

12,740. Do you also object to the condition of an 
educational test before employing a child of 13 ?— 
That I shall come to probably afterwards. Ijust wish 
to say that so far I represent the Chamber of Com- 
meree but no further, and that upon the other points 
the Chamber has taken no action. . 

12,741. The working of the Act of 1874 has not 
been referred to this Commission, and the Commission 
has on previous occasions decided that it could not 
take it up as a matter of inquiry ; at the same time, of 
course, the working of this provision of the Act of 
1874 is pertinent to the question of extending a similar 
provision to other trades and industries, but I have on 
previous occasions, acting on behalf of the Commission, 
stated that we ‘could not take up the Act of 1874 as 
an open question, but must regard it as a Parlia- 
mentary settlement, and consequently that recourse 
must be had by those aggrieved to Parliament rather 
than to this Commission for redress ?—I may say that 
we have already been to the Home Secretary, so that 
we have not been sleeping, about the matter, because 
we think it so urgent, and he rather intimated 
that we should come’ before this Commission. I 
should say, in further enforcement of this, at all 
events, that the supply of children to the worsted 
trade of Bradford is far more important than either 
to the woollen or to the cotton trade. I do not know 
whether you may understand the difference in the 
spinning machinery, in which those juveniles are 
almost altogether employed, but in the worsted district 
and in some portions of the cotton it is what is called 
throstle spinning. By far the greatest majority, in 
fact I may say almost altogether in the woollen and 
cotton trade it is mule spinning, and children of nine 
years of age could scarcely be. employed in mule 
spinning, because it requires a taller person to reach 
over the machinery to piece the threads as the ma- 
chine recedes, whereas in worsted throstle spinning 
owing to their little nimble fingers, and the short 
distance there’ is between each spindle, children are 
even more valuable to us than adults, In fact an 
adult could’ scarcely be employed in it. I say that 
because the question’ was put to us when we were in 
London, as to why complaints had not been made of 
this short time clause from Lancashire, or from the 
woollen district ; that is the reason, because they are 
not so vitally interested. 

12,742. (Mr. Brand.) What time'of the year was 
this Act ‘of Parliament passed, was it passed at the 
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‘end of the session ?—It was passed in July towards 


the end of the session. My firm conviction is, that 
the point which we are now pressing was not so fully 
seen, as perhaps it ought to have been. I see that 
you are inquiring as to the health of children and 
young persons. We import a considerable number of 
families from the agricultural districts, and therefore 
we have had some opportunity of comparing the 
stamina and physique generally of the children coming 
to us from the agricultural districts with those reared 
in our own district. I think I shall have no difficulty 
in convincing you, or in convincing anybody, as I am 
‘quite convinced myself that ours are stronger phy- 
sically, better fed, and altogether a better class of 
children at the same age than those in the agricultural 
districts. With regard to their passing an educational 
standard at 18, you are aware that under the Factory 
Act of last year the educational standard came in 
which is now I'see promulgated to be standard 4 for 
children passing full time at 13. We feel that that is 
certainly too high a standard as yet, and I should ask 
its suspension for two or three years until the Education 
Act has had a little more time to work. At present 
not more than 50 per cent., certainly of the children, 
who.have been at school from eight years of age to 
13 would pass in Standard 4. That is our experience. 

12,748. Standard 4 is supposed to be suited for 
10 years, is it not >No. Standard 4 is promulgated 
by the Education Department to be the standard for 
children at 18. You would not get 5 per cent. to pass 
at the age of 10 years. 

12,744. (Chairman.) You may expect that it will 


become easier when the action of the school boards | 


has got the children to school before they come into 
the factories -—Yes, that is why I want a suspension 
of Standard 4 for two or three years until the school 
boards or the denominational schools have had sufli- 
cient time to work, because the education question 
has only been brought before the public prominently 
within the last year or two. Therefore I recommend 
a postponement of the 10 years’ clause for two or three 
years. But in conjunction with that, I would wish to 
recommend and press with all the energy I can pos- 
sibly put into it on the Commission to recommend, 
that the educational standard be fixed for children of 
nine years of age. 

12,745. That children should be employed at nine 
as if 10?-—That they should be employed as if 10 if 
they can pass Standard 1. 

12,746. Are, you aware that that was proposed by 
a member of the Commission, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, when the Bill was before Parliament ?—I dare- 
say it was. I consider that the education clause of 
the Factory Act of 1874 is the best part of that Act; 
and as IL say I would recommend Standard 1 for 
children of nine years of age. If they can pass tHat 
standard let them work half-time and go to school the 
other half till they are 13. Then’if they can pass 
Standard 4 after the operation of the Act for two or 
three or three or four years, then let them go as full 
timers from 18. I see by the Workshops Act the 
owners of workshops are allowed to employ children 
under very different conditions to what textile manu- 
facturers are. I see that a child could be employed 
at eight years of age, and could be employed full time 
at 13 years of age. We think that that difference is 
hardly defencible. 

12,747. You are aware I presume it is on account 
of the difference between the Acts that this Commis- 
sion has been appointed, and because the disparities 
are manifest ?—Yes, I am fully aware of that, and 
therefore I recommend nine years as being the point 
at which children should come both into workshops 
and into factories. I do not see that any ground is at 
all defensible that would make a difference. 

12,748. You mean nine years of age with an edu- 
cational test p— Yes. 

12,749. (Mr. Brand.) From the nature of your 
trade, you do not see why any distinction should be 
made between you and others ?—No ; as a whole our 
trades are not at all overcrowded, They are as 
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healthy rooms as any workshop has, and the physical 
comfort of the people is as well attended to generally 
speaking through our district as in any district. I 
think I could satisfy the Commission of that if they 
would like to pay us a visit. I think that now the 
Commission will understand what I wish to recom- 


mend,.and that is the postponement of the 10 years / 


clause for two or three years. If there was no edu- 
cational test fixed, if it was postponed for two years, 
it would give us a little time to get the children in 
who would otherwise go in next year, and whom the 
operation of this 10 years clause would prevent going 


in next year; and if the 14 years clause for young 
persons be also adhered to, it would place another — 


difficulty in our way. 160 of our short timers now 


should go to full time next year on becoming 13 years 


of age, but those will all be postponed another year. 

12,750. (Lord Balfour.) Not all. Some of them 
may pass the educational standard ?—Not 50 per cent. 
would pass Standard 4. Standard 4 is rather a high 
standard for a factory child. My opinion is, that if 
the Government would give.a little time for. this to 
operate, and place an educational standard at nine, it 
would be the best incentive to parents seeing to the 
education of their children of anything that could be 
done, and compulsion would not be necessary at all in 
the course of a year or two. 

12,751. (Chairman, to Mr. Clough.) Would you 


kindly tell us a little about the education at Keighley; _ 


when was your school board established ?—The Keigh- 


ley school board has only been elected three months, . 


and has not: done much work yet, but still I may say 


that if the children are prevented from going to the 


mill at nine years of age it is not certain that they 
will go to school. 

12,752. Have you-not_the compulsory section in 
operation in- Keighley ?—No; we cannot put it in 
operation because there is not accommodation yet pro- 
vided. It is not very likely that those children that 
are prevented from going to the mill will-be allowed 
to go to school because we are short of room in the 
schools, and none of the managers will take half-timers 
in preference to others; when there is accommoda- 
tion they must take them, because the employers who 
are interested in the schools will see that the half-time 
children go to the schools whether the others do or 


not, 


12,758. Do the board intend to adopt the compulsory 
section >—Yes ; I think they are elected with that 
view. 

12,754. (To Mr. Stead.) You had it very early in 
Bradford, had you not ?—Yes ; but it is not put 
thoroughly into operation yet. 

(Mr, Clough.) In the Keighley district the Educa- 
tion Department compelled them to’ form a school 
board on account of the deficiency ; they did not form 
the school board voluntarily. The Department sent 
down notice after notice to them to do so, so that in 
the case of those children that are prevented by the 
Act of 1874 from going to the mill at: nine years old, 
it is not certain, in fact it is very doubtful, whether 
they would be got to go to school at full time. I 
think it-is the opinion of all connected either with the 
mills or the schools, or with the medical profession, 
that they are very much better going to the mill half 
time than running about inthe streets and the lanes. 

12,755. You put it that in Keighley there is a 
strong illustration of the necessity of postponing this 
provision, because it would be actually unfair to you 
on account of your not having school accommodation 
as yet ?—Yes ; that is quite clear. The school board 
has not had time to provide the increased accommoda- 
tion which this Act of 1874 forces upon the district to 
provide, whereas under the operation of the old Act 


' at eight years of age children occupied what you may 


call half a place in the school; the children between 


eight and ten will occupy two half places in the school | 


if they go full time. No doubt the intention of the 
Act was that those children should go full time, but 
where there is no school board in existence, or where 


the school board has not adopted the compulsory 


¢ 
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' 
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clauses, it is not at all certain that those children will 
go to school at all, either half-time or any other 
time. 
12,756. (Chairman.) That is a very important 
point of course, and it is one quite apart from the 
textile fabric question, that without a compulsory 
clause you are putting off the age for employment 
without providing the means of education ?—Yes ; 
that is so. You can easily see that those children 
that cannot get admission to work at nine would not 


necessarily be in school because the schools may be 


already full, and they will be delayed again at the 
13 years point from, perhaps, no lack of willingness 
on the part of the parent to send them, but from their 
not being able to get them into the schools, therefore, 
they would be unable to pass the 4th Standard again, 


and those children are put back and their parents will 


suffer from their loss of earnings. 

12,757. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose that those that 
cannot go into your factory get employment in works 
that are not restricted?—If they do they will have 
to go to more laborious employment. They cannot go 
to light employment; but I do not think it is the 
case in Keighley. It is the iron trade that is the in- 
dustry along with the worsted trade there, and I think 
they would not take them at 8. I do not know any 
industry that would take them. 

12,758. (Chairman, to Mr. Stead.) You do not 
mean us to understand that you have not always had 
sufficient schools in the Saltaire works ?—We have 
not had sufficient schools latterly ; our schools are too 
crowded. 

12,759. One has always heard that you were very 
far advanced in every kind of provision ?—We are 
pretty well. It is not for me to say how far advanced 
we are; but we are tolerably well in that respect. 

(Mr. Clough.) I can explain the action either of 
Saltaire or of our own firm in that matter. For the 


_ past two years, while the feeling has run pretty high 


with regard to school board or no school board, we 
have thought it was not incumbent upon us to increase 
the provision of denominational schools; but to wait 
action of the school board to take up the educational 
question, and Ihave no doubt that the ‘same feeling 
existed at Saltaire. 

(Mr. Stead.) I may say that until this year or last 
year we had no school board in Shipley. Shipley and 
Saltaire are in one village. Saltaire is only a small* 
branch of Shipley. It was in consequence of the 
Saltaire schools being overcrowded that we could not 
accommodate the number of children that we were 
obliged to send to school, and who came to school, 
that the representation was made to the Education 
Department. Ata towns meeting they did not agree 
to elect a school board ; the Education Department 
compelled the election of the school board of Shipley, 
and now the schools at Saltaire are turned over to the 
school board. We have no further to do with them 
except that they simply 
now. 
12,760. You were not obliged to turn them over ; 
you might have kept them up as voluntary schools ? 
—We might have done so, but they were not voluntary 
in the sense that the word “ voluntary” is ordinarily 
used. There was no dogma taught there. We did 
not feel that it was incumbent upon us to have the 
education of those children upon our hands as well 
as our other business, so long as there were school 
boards. 

12,761. There is an inequality, is there not, in a 


district where you have a school board district with 


compulsory powers next door to a district without 
such powers ?—Undoubtedly there is. 

(Mr. Clough.) I should supplement that. by saying 
that there are in the standards in the schools children 
of all ages. As Mr. Stead has remarked, there are 
a number of children that have not been brought up 
in the factory district that have gone to a mill at eight 
years old, half-time of course, and I find in the school 


that I am connected with that in Standard-1 there are 


four children 11 years of age, that is an illustration. 
36769, i 


rent the buildings from us - 
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Of course those children never can at 13 get to 
Standard 4. 

12,762. When children go to school for the first 
time as half-timers it is very difficult, is it not, to get 
them up to the mark ?—Yes. If a child goes to an 
infant school till eight years old, it is pretty certain 
that it will be within 10 per cent. of passing the 4th 
Standard. 

(Mr. Stead.) 'They must have passed some standard 
at nine; that is a great point. 

(Mr, Clough.) What we wish to put before the 
Commission is this, that our machinery may be stopped 
by your not allowing us to employ those hands, and 
still it is not certain that the children or the parents 
will be benefited in an educational point of view. 
There is another point we would mention which is of 
more importance, that it is quite possible that if those 
children are delayed in their employment their mothers 
may go to the mill to fill up their place in the earn- 
ings of the family, that is another thing which Parlia- 
ment has always set itself against. I wish to mention 
one thing further. The circumstance may be local, 
but I find in our works in the spinning department, 
that is the department that we are specially considering 
about now, in the employment of those young children, 
throughout the whole of the works where we have 
150 short timers we have only eight spinners that 
are over 16 years old. They do not consider the 
spinning department an establishment, they do not 
consider that they are women or men if they stop in 
that department. 
they consider that they have got to an established 
position. 

12,763. Can you tell me how it is you have not yet 
applied to Parliament for a suspension of those provi- 
sions of the Act of 1874 ? 

(Mr. Stead.) We were at the Home Secretary’s 
office about a fortnight ago. I mentioned the subject 
to our Chamber of Commerce in January, but the 
chamber has not taken any action till quite recently, 
they are beginning to feel the pinch. They did not 
see it at first, and the Legislature did not see it, but 
now when they are beginning to feel the pinch.they 
are beginning to take action. 

12,764. (Mr. Brand.) There were none of those 
arguments used I believe at the time of the Bill passing ? 
—I was not one of those who went to London with 
the deputation from Bradford when this Act was passed, 
but Mr. White who is here was one. 

12,765. Did not Mr. Ripley oppose the Act >—Yes, 
Mr. Ripley did. 

12,766. (Chairman, to Mr. White.) Is there any 
point that you would wish to bring before the Com- 
mission ?—I should like to say that I am in favour of 
regulating the hours of labour of women and children 
who work in factories and workshops by Act of Par- 
liament. I took an active part in promoting the 
passing of the Factory Act, of 1874, and firmly believe 
that the provisions of this Act ought to be extended 
to all other branches of employment where practical. 
I always opposed Clause B Section 13, relating to 
children, so did the whole of the Bradford Board of 
Guardians, and they sent a memorial to Mr. Cross the 
Home Secretary on the subject, and I should prefer 
this clause to be suspended until a Consolidated Factory 
and Workshops Act could be passed. (Reading the 
memorial.) The memorial was presented by our 
member, Mr. Ripley, to Mr. Cross. I should allow 
children to work half time at nine years of age pro- 
vided they could pass the Ist Standard of the Educa- 
tion Order in Council, and full time at 13 years of 
age, provided they could pass the 3rd Standard. 
There is a great laxity in the attendance of short 
time children at school, and employers ought to be held 
responsible for their attendance. I never pay any 
wages until the attendance at school is equal to the 
time worked. I consider to work both the Factory 
and Workshops Act efficiently it is quite necessary to 
have a much more vigilant inspection, especially as 
regards children who work on half-time, I would 
therefore suggest—I1st. The consolidation of the Fac- 
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tory and Workshops Act. 2nd. The appointment of 
more inspectors. 3rd. The education test for both 


‘half-time and full time children. 4th’ Fix the hours 


at which work shall begin and close. 

(Mr. Stead.) I would only say further that I would 
strongly recommend that the Factory and Workshops 
Acts be assimilated and nine years be the age for 
children to work, and 13 years be the age for a 
full timer to work with this educational standard of 
which I have already spoken, an educational standard 
being required in both cases. 

12 2 767. (Mr. Brand.) We have had it in evidence 
par ticularly in Birmingham, that if the age is raised 
from 18 to 14, it would inconvenience a good many 
trades because there was a great scarcity of boy labour 
already, is that the case with you ? 

(Mr. White.) Tt is the same with us in Bradford. 
T am very strongly in favour of having fixed times for 
commencing work and leaving at night, in workshops 
at present it is permissive, and in factories also. 

12,768. (Chairman.) Would you abolish, too, the 
option which is given to factories ?_Yes. There 
must be a more efficient inspection. It is almost im- 
possible to keep every one right if they can start at 
various times. 

12,769. (Mr. Brand.) Are you aware that in some 
trades it is the custom not to begin work before 7 and 
sometimes not before 8 in the morning, and they 
cannot get the women to come, the women being of a 
different class altogether from those who work in 
factories ?—Yes ; [am quite aware of that. 

12,770. Would you oblige them to begin at 6, and 
end at 6?—Yes, [ would. I speak more with respect 
to factories, 

(Mr. Stead.) T should not quite agree with that. 
I can see considerable convenience in , having a little 
latitude. 

(Mr. White.) Still. under the old Factory Act the 
time was better kept when there was no permissive 
clause in it than under the new Act. 

12,771. (Chairman.) How would you fix a uniform 
hour, because it is evident that the same hour could 
not be insisted on for Bradford and for Birmingham ; 
it would do the greatest violence to the habits of a 
great part of the population of Birmingham and the 
surrounding districts to compel them to begin work at 
6 in the morning, and they would not do it >—What I 
allude to is that all worsted mills ought to be com- 
pelled to commence at the same time. 

(Mr, Stead.) I could not coincide with that view. 
I think it is better as it is. 

12,772, (Chairman, to Mr. White.) You observe 
that there might be cotton mills and worsted mills 
intermingled; you might fix the hour, say 6 for 
worsted “mills, but it is considered generally more 
convenient for cotton mills to begin at 7, and for the 
metal trades, if there are any mixed up with them, to 
begin at 8, so that you could not attain a fixed hour ? 
si am not aware of any cotton mills that do begin 
at 7, I should assume that they are very scarce. 

12 773. I suppose that the provision of the Act of 
1874 was introduced at the desire of the great body of 
employers that 6.30 should be adopted ?—But the Act 
allowing mills to commence work at 6 would be 
very different from the Textile Act, which was to 
prevent women commencing work too soon in the 
morning. 

(Mr. Stead.) In our own immediate neighbourhood 
I could give an instance where it is a very great con- 
venience for all mills to begin at 6; but there is one 
exception, and this exception is a manufacturer who 
has recently come into our neighbourhood from Brad- 
ford. He finds that he has to draw some portion of 
his hands from Bradford, aud he brings them down by 
train; but bringing them down by train, by the 

fidland Railway; he cannot get them there before a 
quarter past 6, and therefore he begins at a quarter 
past 6. Ican conceive that in many instances where 
the trades are intermingled it would be very ob- 
jectionable. I think a latitude of hours is quite 
proper. 
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“(air74!'( Chairman, 10° "Dr. Poppleton.) Ts there _ 


anything that you would wish to state to the Commis- 
sion ?—No. I think I should only have to repeat a 


great deal that Mr, Stead has said. J merely came ~ 


to say that I quite think that nine would be the right 
age. I have been certifying surgeon for 33 years 
now, and have passed something like 40, 000 or ie 
hands in those years. 


. 12,775. Do you consider that at nine a child is ‘ 


physically able to do factory work ?—Yes, quite able 
to do the work which children have to do in factories. 
I think that the factories are quite as healthy as their 


homes, and I believe they are much better taken care — 


of in mills, than they would be in their own homes or 
quite as well. I daresay you will remember that 


when. the present ‘Act came into operation in the 


autumn of last year there was a large influx of short 
timers. The parents brought a very large number of 
children at eight years of age, so that they might get 


them in before the Act became law. I was amazed at 


the enormous number of little children brought forward 
which would prove that the factory is not injurious. 
The mischief is done at home, so that I really think 
they would be quite as well in the mill. They would 
certainly be as well taken care of, and their education 
would be looked after, I feck ee: better in the mill 
than it would be at home; and more than that it is 
a most marvellous thing to see the enormous number 
of deaths amongst the parents of factory children. I 
have been going through the book, and I find that 
nearly one fourth of the children have lost one parent 


or the other, and the surviving parents are very glad 


to see them at the mill. 

12,776. Owing to the number of widows or widowers 
are they glad to be relieved of the care of the children 
at home?—Yes; our mills are exceedingly healthy. 
They. are different, from the Lancashire mills. The 
temperature is~ much lower; we have no old mills; 
our mills are nearly all new lar ge mills with the ven- 
tilation, and the atmosphere, ‘and the temperature 
exceedingly good, so that the children would not 
suffer, and certainly they would be as well as they 
would be at their own homes. 

12,777. Have you occasion to reject many children 
in Bradford on account of physical unfitness, as defined 
by the Act ?—No, I do not reject many. If a child is 
a healthy child I do not reject him for size; if it 
is a little boy I do not reject him simply because he is 
small, 

12,778. Do you wish the Commission to understand 
that the children who are submitted to your inspection 
in Bradford are fairly up to the average of children of 
their age?—No; I am certain that our children are 
less and less every year. I have two districts, one 
district: is in Great Horton, which is in the country, 
and the other is thé whole borough of Bradford. In 
the Great Horton district Iam quite persuaded that 


* the hands are half a head bigger than the hands in the 


town. I have no doubt that they are much healthier 


-and much heavier and bigger children altogether. 
12,779. In the course of your 33 years’ service you , — 
say you have noticed a deterioration ?—Yes ; I am_ 


ee 


sure they are half a head less than they were 80 years _ 


ago. 


my decided impression. 

12,781. Do you think that that is from the nature 
of their employment or their bad diet, or from what 
cause ?—From their bad diet, irregular habits, and 
tobacco chewing. Every day I have before me boys 
of 12 chewing tobacco. Ifyou go into many of those 
mills now, you will see about what we call the job lads. 
After they have doffed their bobbings from the frame 
they go and sit down, and while they. are sitting down 
you will see little streams of saliva where they are 
spitting about. They go to bed late, and they take to 
drinking and all the bad habits that you can possibly 
imagine. The habits of our young people have very 
much deteriorated of late years. 


12,780. Have you kept any notes in your journal | 
with ‘reference to this point ?~-No, not lately, but it is 


ee 
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_ 12,782. Are the infants neglected from their a al 


being employed at regular labour ?No doubt. they 
are in some degree, but that I do not see much of. 
12,783, Owing to the mothers returning immediately 
Bien their confinement to labour in the factories, are 
their children neglected ?>—I think so. It is a well 


, 12,785. (Chairman,) Are you a manufacturer of 
glass at Castleford, near Normanton ?—Yes, I am a 
member of the firm of Sykes, Macvay, and Co., Albion 
Glass Works, Castleford. 

12,786. Are you also chairman of the Local Board 
of Health, and vice-chairman of the Local School 
Board ?—Yes. 

~ 12,787. What is it that you wish to mention to the 
Commission ?—There are three points upon which I 
wish to speak to the Commission ; that is to say, about 
the age of half-timers and full timers, and also the time 
of work. At present full timers commence at 13. I 
want to ask if we could have the age altered to 12, and 
a year also shorter for Bee eben 

12,788. Can you employ half-timers in your trade? 
—Yes, we employ a few now, we could employ more 


if the age was altered. 


12,789. What hours do you work?—About 40 
hours per week, according to the work; at present we 
are only working 36 hours a week. 

12,790. Do you work six-hour turns P-—-No, that is 


_ in the flint glass trade. 


12,791. What are your hours of work ?>—The glass 
trade i is a peculiar trade. We cannot commence at 6 
the same as an ordinary factory, we have to commence 
when the metal is ready. We call to work as goon as 
the metal is ready. The men do not come on at any 
fixed time. On Monday mornings they only start at 
3 o’clock, Tuesdays a little later, and so on. ° 

12,792. What does it depend upon ?—The getting 
of the metal ready. We have a set of men we call 
finders who get the metal ready for the blowers, and 


-as soon as the metal is ready for working, we send out 


a man. to call the blowers to work. 

12,793. Do they go to the men’s homes and bring 
them in ?—Just so, they knock them up and call them 
to work. 

12,794. I suppose you work under that modification 
which. allows you to work 14 hours ?—Yes, except 
that we only work five journeys or five shifts per week, 
I would suggest that if the full timers could commence 
at 3 o’clock in the morning instead of 6, they would 
only work 40 hours per week; they ouly work about 
eight hours on a shift. 

12,795. Then you work under the 21st modification 
of the Factory Act of 1867, which is this: “In the 
“ processes of making glass it shall be lawful for 
«‘ any male young person, subject to the provisions 
“ of this Act, to work according to the accustomed 
« boars of the trade, provided, Ist. That the hours 
“ of work do not exceed 60 in any one week, between 
“ midnight on Sunday night, and midnight on the 
“ succeeding Saturday night. 2nd. That the: hours 
“ of work for any such young person do not exceed 
“ 14 hours in four separate turns per week, or 
« 12 hours in five separate turns per week.’ . You 


work in five separate turns?—We work, in five 


separate turns; we do not exceed 40 hours. 


12,796. So that your workpeople really do not 
work more than 12 hours a day ?—No, we should 


like the boys to commence at 3 o’clock our men com- 


mence at 3; but we cannot haye those boys before 6, 


— and consequently we have to employ men to work till 


the prescribed hour. 

12,797. This modification only refers to whole 
timers ?—Yes, that is so. 

12,798. Supposing your. half-timers began at 3, 


Be A would the first shift end >—About 12. 


12,799.. With an interval for breakfast ?—Yes ; 
there are two meals in that time; they would only 
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ey fact, I believe, but I may say that my opinion 
is founded. entirely upon what I see of them in the 
factories. I do not visit them at their own homes. I 
see but little of them in their own homes. 

12,784. Have you any further suggestion to make 
to the Commission >—No, I am not aware of any. 


The deputation withdrew. 


W. W. Macvay, Esq., examined. 


work eight hours out of the nine; they would stop 
two and a, half hours in the time. 

12,800. That would exceed the number of hours 
allowed to half-timers would it not ?—Yes, 

12,801. At what age would you propose that your 
half-timers should commence ?—At 11, and the full 
timers at 12. 
district. 

12,802. How long would those two intervals of 
meals that you speak of between 3 and 12 be ?— 
They divide the time as nearly as possible. This 
3 o'clock would only refer to about the first three 
days in the week, in the other- Part of the week they 
get later in the time. 

12,803. The Commission have heard of an improved 
kind of tank by means of which it is not necessary to 
keep the people so long. I think that refers to your 
trade ?— We are working some at present. 

12,804. Would you tell the Commission the nature 
of that improvement ?—We are enabled to call ata 
fixed time by adopting the tank system. Unfortunately 
we have not got all our furnaces altered to that. It 
takes a long time to do. With the two furnaces we 
are; working under the tank system, we can’ call at 
3 o’clock or any fixed time we choose; but under the 
old system we cannot do so. All our furnaces are not 
altered to this plan. New tanks undet Siemens’ patent 
are worked with gas. 

12,805. (Mr. Brand.) Isit not a fact that you have 


not the same necessity to work half-timers under this. 


new system?—No, we must have the boys all the 
same to carry away. In fixing the time of full timers 
at 13, it does not give the boy an opportunity of 
learning the trade before he is bound. If you pass 
him at 14 he has only a year, supposing you get him 
at 13 to commence; he ought to be two years in the 
minor stages before he is bound to the trade. 

12,806. (Chairman.) Is it necessary that he should 
pass into a higher stage before 13 ?—Before 14; we 
only bind our boys when they what we term get to 
gathering ; they have to go through two stages before 
they get to that. They should have two years practice 
before miey come to that point. 

12,807. Beginning at 3 in the a when 
would the day’s work end,?—At 12." 

12,808. Then the half day would_be in the evening ? 
“There would be no more work that day. They 
commence again at-3 o'clock the next morning; they 
only work about eight hours a day, five shifts per 
week. 

12,809, Why is it necessary to begin so early in the 
morning ?—It is necessary in this way, because if we 
had. to. call later, the men from the union, they give 
up at 1 o’clock, and they will not work, a, they would 


~ not make their quantities. 


12,810. Then it is the effect of the union and not 
of the law ?—No; there is another great advantage 
in working early in the morning in the summer time ; 
they avoid the heat of the day.” Our manufacture is 
very hot. 

12,811. Beginning work at 3 o’clock, and having 
to come to work involves getting up at about 2, and a 
boy certainly loses a great part of the ordinary night’s 
rest ?—They prefer it, and the workmen too. 

12,812. It can hardly be considered good for boys ? 
—They come now at 6. 

12,818. But the difference between 6 and 3 is very 
great, is it not ?—Yes, certainly ; but I do not think 
that they would be any the worse for it. They do it 
in the flint trade ; they work continuously there. 
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12,814. There is one point which I cannot quite 
understand; you wish to have two shifts of half- 
timers, do you not ?—We are more particularly anxious 
about altering the age when they should commence. 

12,815. You really want to work half-timers for 
the whole working day ?—I was suggesting to Mr. 
Rickards that if we could work half-timers for the 
whole week and let them go to school the following 
week it would suit us better. 


12,816. That is quite inconsistent with the Factory’ 


Acts, because a boy would then work the whole time 
for a whole week; but what you ask is that half- 
timers should work as whole timers >—No ; we do not 
want them to do that. What we want is that they 
could be allowed to come at 3 instead of 6 in the 
morning and work half-time. 

12,817. And work till 12 or 1 ?—No; not the half- 
timers. The full-timers would do that. 

12,818. How long would the half-timers work ?— 
They would work what we call the half journey, till 9 
o’clock. -I think it would be well if they could work 
half-time on Monday, and then go to school on Tues- 
day ; alternately in that way. 

12,819. Is it a fact that the Bottle Glassmakers’ 
Union fix 1 o’clock asthe end of the day’s work ?— 
Yes ; 1 on Monday, and they get later during the 
week, One on Monday, 2 on Tuesday, 3 on Wednes- 
day, and so on. 


12,820. (Mr. Brand.) At the works to which I 


went yesterday the day turns seemed to have a turn 


about 4 o’clock; but they said the night turn was 


coming on at 5; is that the case with you ?—That 
would be in a flint house ; it is a bottle house working 
under the flint system making medical bottles ; they do 


‘work in turns there, I believe ; what they call the six 


hours shifts. 

12,821. (Chairman.) What is your other point >— 
There is another point to which our attention has been 
called by the inspector about annealing. It says in 
the Act that no boy under 12 shall be employed in any 
part of a glass factory while the process of melting or 
annealing is going on?—That wants repealing, be- 


cause we are doing it every day in the flint house, for. 


instance, because they are melting and working at the 
same time. 
12,822. The object of that provision is to keep 


‘young boys and females out of the excessively hot 


rooms where the process is of a very hot nature ?— 
They are distinct buildings, the annealing arches 
from the working sheds. 

12,823. It is only one part of the factory where 
melting or annealing of glass is going on ; it is not in 
the other part of the factory that they are prohibited 
from working ?—It is not defined properly. 

12,824. Excuse me; the second sub-section of the 
seventh section of the Act of 1867 is, “ No boy under 
“ the age of 12 years, and no female shall be employed 
“ in any part of a glass factory in which the process 
‘* of melting or annealing glass is carried on.” That 
is distinct, surely ?—I understood our sub-inspector to 
say that it was not so, and that the inspector in the 
north had given him notice to give us notice to stop it, 
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and he was going to try a case before the magistrates. 
We thought that it would be better to have this pro- 
perly settled now with the Commission sitting, as to 
what is the meaning of annealing. In the flint house 
the process of melting and working is going on at the 
same time. 

12,825. You complain of the law as now interpreted 
as being unreasonable *— It was only from Mr, 


Rickards. stating that he had instructions to take the — 


case before the magistrates and try it. It was only a 
friendly case, and we said we were quite willing, and 
I thought that now was the proper time to mention 
the matter. 

12,826. You say you would think it unreasonable if 
the law is as represented by the department ? — Yes ; 
it virtually shuts our works up altogether. 


12,827. It is intended to prevent boys under 12° 


being employed in it, no doubt ?—AlIl that is covered 
under the same roof we consider to be the glass house, 
and we consider that the Act says no boy shall work 
in a glass house during the process of annealing and 
working, but it is continually done. 

12,828. (Mr. Brand.) Is it not the case that im- 
mediately between the melting-and the annealing ovens 
there is a table at which a ‘boy stands, who puts the 
blow pipe into the oven; and is it not also the case 
that the heat between those two places is very great ? 
—It must necessarily be hot. 

12,829. (Chairman.) The law does not say that a 
boy shall not be here while the process is being carried 
on, but that he shall not be in the place in which it is 
carried on. If this is the place where the annealing 
of glass is carried on, a boy under 12 has no right 
ever to work there according to this ?—Nor in melting 
either, according to that. 

12,830. No doubt all those restrictions upon trade 
cause inconvenience to-some. I suppose Mr. Rickards 
can remember that there was very great inconvenience 
caused to the trade and a lot of complaints at the 
limitation of the half-time to 8 when the Factory Act 
of 1844 was passed. But no doubt it has been the 
intention of Parliament to prevent young children 
being in unhealthy places, and they consider that this 
place where glass is melted is not suitable for young 
children; in fact it is a sort of forcing house ?— 
Probably that was so. The question about the age 
and the time are the two points which I should wish 
to press upon the Commission. — ‘ 

12,831. It is an application with respect to the age 
of 12 and 13 which has been made by many branches 
of the glass trade, and we will consider it. Have you 


anything further to add ?—No, I am not aware of 


anything else. 

12,832. (Mr. Brand.) Do you ask for this on 
account of any serious competition which you are 
undergoing now ?—Only on account of the scarcity of 
boys of that age. 

‘ 12,833. Are you encountering any serions foreign 
competition in your trade ?——-The Belgians are com- 
peting with us very much, but the great point is the 
searcity of boys. 


The witness withdrew. 


Epwarp Armrrace, Esq., and Henry Broox, Esq., examined. | 


12,834. (Chairman, to Mr. Armitage.) You are 
president of the Huddersfield Chamber of Com- 
merce Yes; and Mr. Brook is a member of the 
Chamber. 

12,835. Will you be good enough to state what 
you wish to bring before the Commission ?—We have 
had the question under our consideration on many. 
oceasions, and one of the principal points that we wish 
to call your attention to is with regard to the surgical 
certificate. .We think that the certifying surgeon is 
unnecessary, because if there is any dispute at ail as 
to the certificate which we get from the certifying 
surgeon we have to procure a certificate of birth or 
baptism. We think that the certificate of the birth 
or baptism ought to be sufficient evidence as to the 


e 


age of the child. We have frequently found it the 
case that the certifying surgeon in our district has 
refused to certify a child as of the proper age, and 
that child has gone into another district, and has been 
passed by the certifying surgeon in that district. We 
think that that is a state of things whch ought not to 


exist, because some take a more liberal interpretation | 


of the child’s appearance than perhaps others do. In 
case it is still thought desirable to continue the ser- 


‘vices of the certifying surgeon, we think that he 


ought to be a Government official; we think that he 
ought to be’‘made a Government officer, and be paid 
by the Government. We think that it is a tax upon 
the manufacturer which ought not to be placed upon 
their shoulders, because we are very heavily weighted 
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now in many cases. I may say that previous to the 


- passing of the Act of 1874 we had it also under our 


consideration, and J was one of the deputation which 
was appointed to wait upon Mr. Cross, and we brought 
that point under his consideration, and also the cur- 
tailment of the hours of labour; and I must say that 
in the district in which I reside there is almost an 


unanimous opinion that the Act of 1874 was not re- 


quired at all so far as the curtailment of the hours of 
labour was concerned. The competition now is so 
great that we are weighted to the fullest extent. I 
may say that previous to the passing: of the Act 
nearly every mill in the neighbourhood stopped their 
work at 1 on Saturday. The previous Act em- 


powered them to work till 2 o’clock, but we gave them 


an hour on Saturday without ever being asked for 
it by the workmen; it was a voluntary act on our 
part. I think that there were not half a dozen mills 
in the neighbourhood that did not adopt that prac- 
tice. 

12,836. With regard to the expense of the certi- 
ficates, could you tell the Commission to what expense 
you are put to in the year by these fees?—It is 
generally a fixed charge by the surgeon, but I believe 
the charge depends upon the mileage. The firm that 
I represent individually pays so much a year. 

12,837, As you complain of the amount of this 
charge, it would be fair to tell us what it amounts to 
in a year ?—In our own case we pay six guineas, 
but I know there are many others who pay more than 
that. 

(Mr. Brook.) We pay from 5l. upwards, the cer- 
tifying surgeon has a fixed price. 

12,838. (Zo Mr. Armitage.) How many hands do 
you employ ?—We employ between 300 and 400, but 
not many children, they are principally men. We 
have a few women, but not many children, and as to 
half-timers we put our face against them as much as 


_ possible, and there is a difficulty in getting them when 


we do get them, 
12,839. Is yours a woollen mill ?—Yes, the prin- 
cipal trade in Huddersfield is woollen, of course there 
is a considerable amount of cotton manufacture as 
well, both thread and cotton yarn, it is a large woollen 
district is the district of Huddersfield for several miles 


_ round. : 


12,840. Does the necessity of having a child re-. 


examined on its re-employment aggravate the burthen ? 
—That is necessary now. We think that if the certi- 
ficate of birth or baptism were adopted, and if the 
children could procure it, and take it from one mill 
to another without being at the cost of getting another 
certificate it would be a great improvement upon the 


_ present system. 


12,841. With perhaps a surgical certificate at the 
first employment as a test of physical capacity ?—No ; 
it is not to our interest to employ a child that has 
not sufficient physical capacity, if we get a delicate 
child, it cannot do the work. 

12,842. We must make a law to suit all-kinds of 
trades and employments, we cannot make one law for 
one class of factories where they insist upon having 
them of a proper size, because we know that in many 
employments children are taken on who are really 
hardly fit to do the work in point of strength ?—Of 
course we could not employ delicate children in the 
woollen trade, they would be perfectly useless. 

12,848. You could not say in the woollen trade that 
it shall not be necessary to examine medically, while 
in others it is the rule, of course it is’ well known 
that before the Factory Acts were introduced at all, 
they employed almost infants?—I am quite aware of 
that, 

(Mr. Brook.) Machinery has done away with all 
that now. 

(Mr. Armitage.) The machinery that formerly 
required quite young children is done away with 
entirely. ‘There was one of the first processes called 
 piecening,” which is all done by machinery now. 


14,844. Still there are many trades that we have 
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had in evidence where they employ children as young 


as the parents will send them, and it is to guard and H. Brook, 


against that that the certifying surgeon is called 
in. 

(Mr. Brook.) The feeling of the Chamber of Com- 
merce is that it was a tax upon the manufacturer 
that they think he has no right to bear, and if it has 
to be borne at all it ought to be borne by the state or 
by the parties to whom the doctor is beneficial, that is 
the parents of the children, the strong and I may say 
the unanimous feeling of the chamber is that’ it ought 
to be an officer paid by the Government rather than 
by individuals. ‘There has been a very strong feel- 
ing in Huddersfield for years against the present 
system, there are very many very strong complaints 
about it, and no doubt some of them are justifi- 
able. 

12,845. Is there anything else which you would 
like to mention ?>—There is avery strong feeling in 
the neighbourhood that at any rate the hours of labour 
should not be interfered with, to be made shorter, I 
may say that in Huddersfield since the passing of the 
Act, the different millowners have been appealed to 
for their opinion, and taking the whole number of 
mills in the whole of the borough and the surrounding 
district for miles, I believe there are only four out of 
the whole lot who are wishful to keep it as it is, that 
is, who approve of the Act of 1874, there are only four 
who were in favour of trying it, circulars were sent 
out and answers asked for to questions upon this point, 
and that is the result. 

12,846. As regards the Act of 1874 you should 
appeal directly to Parliament for redress.?—-We are 
quite aware of that, I merely say what the feeling is 
that we should not go further in the same direc- 
tion; that is the feeling both of the employer an 
employed. 

12,847. As regards the question of extending such 
provisions to other trades, your evidence is that it is 


oppressive to you ?—Certainly, I may say that in our 


own works, we called the employed together, and 
asked for their opinion, what part of the day they would 
like the half hour taken from. The opinions were 
very conflicting indeed, in fact, where they were on 
piecework, every one said, ‘“‘ We should like to go on as 
we are,” and where they were on weekly or daily 
wages some wanted the half hour off at night, and 
some in the morning, and we had to leave it to the 
majority, and we gave them half an hour longer in 
the morning. But they look upon it as a hardship 
upon the people who are employed upon _ piece- 
work. 
12,848. How is it that the matter has not been 
stirred in Parliament if there is so much feeling as 
there appears to be in the country about the reduction 
of hours by the Act of 1874, how is that the question 
has not been re-opened in Parliament this year. 


(Mr. Armitage.) I think Huddersfield was the only 


town that took the question up. A deputation was 


appointed to wait upon Mr. Cross to remonstrate with 
him, both as to curtailing the hours of labour, and 
also as to the surgical certificates. The workpeople 
I may say as a body in our district took no interest 
in it whatever, either one way or the other, they were 
perfectly content with the hours that they were work- 
ing previously. 

(Mr. Brook.) We are all under the impression that 
the members of the House of Commons have had a 
sort of impression that this was a very popular thing 
for the working classes, and we know how far that 
goes with members of the House of Commons. 

(Mr. Armitage.) We think that the woollen trade 
is one of the most healthy trades that is carried on; 
we rarely have a case of a child having to absent him- 
self or herself from work on account of illness, there 
is certain oil used so that it is rather beneficial to 
health than otherwise. Formerly of course when they 
had to work 12 hours, which I remember very well, 
it was a much greater task upon them, it was more 
than any child ought to work in my opinion. 
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(Mr. Brook.):, I, may ,say,that.labour is, very much 


and 2 = bate reduced by. the great. improvements in. machinery.; 
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Rev. Dr. Bell. 


‘ there is very little now of what. you may call manual 


_The witnesses ‘withdrew. 


"The Ray. Dr. BELL examined. ti tt ; ; lias 


12,849. ( Chairman.) Von are Wits of, Goole, are 
you not -—Yes. 

12,850. The Rev. Mr.. Sandford, the, inspector of 
schools, told us that. you had taken a, great, interest in 
the state of the canal population, and would be able 
to give us some information about this district; the 
Commission will be most. happy to hear any statement 
you have to make ?—My-information. would be.con- 
fined to the canal between Leeds and Goole; Goole is 
the outlet. 

12,851. What is the name of the canal ?—lIt isthe 
Goole, Wakefield, and Leeds Canal, the property, of 
the Aire and Calder Navigation, as it is called; nt 
they navigate the rivers as well as canals. 

12,852. Have they boats of various sizes ?—They 
have themaclves, I should think, '70 or: 80 boats of from 
60 to 120 tons burthen carrying on the canal; some 
of them have now small steam packets that go "before 
with engines, and they go just as on a railway ; those 
are boats strictly belonging to the company themselves. 
Then there are other boats, barges or keels as they call 
them, belonging to any one that likes to pass up. 

12,853. Are there many families in: them living 
per manently i in those boats ?—-Decidedly. 

12,854. Having no other homes ?—Many haying no 


other homes, and many having homes, but they close 


the homes and take the children with them. It comes 
hard upon us managers of schools having thousands of 
children to educate and to be judged by results, when 
we cannot have the children ni Bpe a Peete of their 
time. 

12,855. Is. there a ear eae in Goole ?—They 
have a school board now, although [am not in con- 
nexion with. it. 

12,856, Still the school board would take cogni- 
zance of the children who are not receiving education ? 
—Decidedly ; the school board in any place, I sup- 
pose, will take cognizance of anything within the 
district. 

12,857. Have they adopted the compulsory clause ? 
No, the schools are not yet finished; they have 
only begun the board schools, and they will not have 
compulsion till they see how the schools are attended. 

12,858. Then there can be no question at present of 
prosecuting a parent for not sending his child to school ? 
—The only way that it can be done at present’ is by 
the sanitary committee of the board of guardians, 
who pay for the children of paupers, those that are 
getting relief, and they stop the relief, which: is a 
kind of compulsion, if the children de not attend 
school ; that is all at present. 

12, 859. That would not apply much at ae to the 
poatmen who are probably in receipt of good wages ? 
No, in many cases it would not. 

12,860. Can you. tell the Commission ‘at all what 
wages they receive on this canal?—I can tell» you 
that the Company (I have it from -the Company’s own 
agents) pay to the men on those boats very good 
wages. There is what they call a captain of each 
boat, and he has a second’ man, ..who is in‘a better 
position than the third or, fourth man. ‘The first man 
will make 35s. a week at least, the second 28s., and 
the third about the same thing I should think ;. but 
sometimes they pay them a certain sum down to go on 
with, and they then make a settlement with them at the 
end of the month or whatever the time may be, because 
the boat may go away to one place and have the cargo, 


and then go to another place before they come back - 


again, and they balance as it were, 

12,861. Are those that you are now speaking of 
the narrow boats, that go upon the canal?—Yes, 
belonging to the Company; they are narrower than 
what are called keels, 
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labour in, the woollen manufacture ; 


it.is more atten- 


tion and. watching the machine "than ome work 


itself. 


12, 862. Then dn, the Company’s boats There) “they 
have three men. the families would not be living 
board ?—Yes, they would, on the average I am, a 
that each of those boats will have three children. Me 

12,863. Have they more, than one cabin oS Sie 
they have. a forecastle also in many cases, 

12,864. You do. not find that I think in the Conall 
in other parts of the country ?—Sometimes they. haye 
them, but. they are very inconvenient, and very small, 
I presume. that in the ordinary boat, they call keels, 
which are the larger number by far, they have a 
second place. 


12,865. With regard to those keels or boats whic 


if think. are: called by-boats. in: other places, are they 
rented.or do they belong to the boatman ?—A. boat- 


man may hire or engage his boat, and enter into an 


arrangement perhaps for a third ‘of, the. profits, but 
those are boats not belonging to the Company. y 

12,866. In. those boats would you find one man 
managing the boat with only the assistance of his wife 
and children ?—Yes, in some of those boats, all in 
keels, 


12,867. Is it within your knowledge whether many 


of the children’ in those boats are receiving no educa- 


tion whatever ?—I should say so, but I must.give | 


them credit for this, I have impressed it upon them 
all along that when they could not be with me and at 
their house, supposing they belong to my place, if 
they went to. Wakefield or Barnsley, or any other 
place (where they go for coals) and were detained 
there, they would send-them to school, and they. do 
try todo that. ~ 

12,868. You have been for a considerablé time 
stirring them up to do something for the benefit of 
their families ?—Yes, for 20 years. The place has 
now double the ‘population, when I went to Goole 
there were only 4,000, it is more than doubled now. 

12,869. In this place at any rate they are not a 
neglected class ?—They are by no means neglected, 
but they are by no means in a.satisfactory condition, 
although they are ‘not totally neglected ; they go away 
and shut up their houses. Those that have houses in 


Goole shut up their houses and go away for a portion 


of the year, not of course in the very bad weather, 
but in the finer weather they go away. 

12,870. They must be dreadfully over crowded ?— 
Yes; though they may average three still in some 
boats you may find five or six children. 

12,871. (Mr. Brand.) Has no'local authority any 
sanitary powers over the boats ?—They ‘cannot have 
any powers. How could they exercise any:? 

12,872. I mean while they are stationed, for instance, 


in Goole ?—How could you exercise: such power when 
. perhaps you cannot tell how long they may stay ; 


they may come in to day and be off in two days, and 
remain away a week or a month ncedr Sey to» the 
state of trade. oe, 


12,873. (Chairman.) Do you know whether dea 
are children in those boats who attend no school what- | 
Imetia . 
child yesterday with its mother who had ‘never gone - 


ever ?—I am. positively persuaded of) that. 


to school. 

12,874. Have you found it impossible to persuade 
them to have their wives and children at home ?— 
Decidedly, and I do. not think that I would venture 
to do so. 
arises, you all enter into a very serious arrangement 
then. You do not, know what. the husbands may be 
doing, and you do not know what the wives.may be 
doing at’ home. I think it would be demoralising in 
its tendency. 

12,875. You think that, on the whole it is in the 
interest of morality that they should go together 
in this way ?-—Yes, I do. 


I think that is just the difficult point which — 
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12,876. Then if the effect of Parliament interfering 
to insist upon the education of children would. be to 
separate the husband and the wife, and to keep the 
wife at home whilst the husband went upon his trip, 
it would do perhaps as much harm as good ?—I would 
not advocate it. I could not do so conscientiously. 

12,877. What do you think ought to be tried in 
order to see that the children are not uneducated ?— 
It is a difficulty almost insuperable. As long as they 
have children at home to be fouud in the houses I 
think they might be compelled to go to school if they 
need compulsion, but when they leave their homes 
who is to take them up at those other places ? 

12,878. Supposing Parliament interfered so as 
in connexion either with the Factory Acts or with 
a general system of compulsion to require that the 
children of canal boat men amongst others should 
be educated, can you fancy that any system could be 
adopted, such as boarding out the children with 
relations, so as to insure their attending school ?—It 
is the only thing that I can suggest in the first. in- 

stance as being likely, but I do not think it would 
ever work. I believe it would bring much greater 
difficulty upon that class of people, by taking more 
children into the accommodation that they possess, 
than they ought to have. For instance, perhaps a 
brother and sister, or a father and mother having 
only two rooms and two or three children already, 
would perhaps take two or three more, which would 
be a very undesirable state of things. 

12,879. Do you really think that we must submit 
as a thing that is inevitable to this section of the 

_ population being for the most part uneducated ?—I 
do not see my way to any action. I cannot see any 
way at all, and Ido not think you could work them 
under another Act, it must be a special Act for the 
purpose. 

12,880. (Mr. Brand.) If the parents were. prose- 
cuted and fined for not sending their children to 
school, would not that tend to induce the parents 
to take a fixed residence upon land ?—But how are 
you to bring about the prosecutions. Take Goole, 
for instance, if they send their children to school 


while they are living there, how are you to get at 


them when they leave home, for they go on board and 
are off again in the morning before there is any pos- 
sibility of getting hold of them. 

12,881. In your opinion they would come within 

the Act, whilst they are in the district P—Yes, there 
would be no difficulty if we could devise a means of 
retaining them on the spot, they would then fall 
under the usual Act, but I must confess that after the 
deepest reflection I cannot see any way of doing it. 
It has given me a great deal of anxiety because we 
are judged by results in our schools’ inspections. 
We often have those children, but they will come 
perhaps for a few weeks before an inspection, but 
they are of no use to us, they are rather an annoyance 
to us than otherwise, because they are so far back in 
knowledge that they can only aid us in the, way of 
average attendance and the pence. 

12,882. (Chairman.) I understand that during a 
considerable part of the year most of them are living 
in houses ashore ?—Not if they can get away. For 
instance in a severe winter the canal and. the docks 
would be blocked up. 

_ 12,883. If it is a mild season will, they remain on 


board the whole of the winter?—Very likely, they 


will the greatest part. Some of them are away almost 
constantly. _ Besides the canal population there is the 
coasting trade; small vessels called billyboys and 
sloops which act in the same way, going from port 
to port along the coast... 

. 12,884. (Mr. Brand.) Are you acting as a magis- 
trate ?—No, I do not, think it right. Moreover I am 
resident within a very short distance of the court 
house, and I should always be employed. there instead 
of being employed in my parish and schools. I have 
been frequently asked and sometimes almost com- 
pelled todo it, but I have felt that I was better out 
_ of it ; I have often persuaded other gentlemen, who did 
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hot wish it, ‘to 80 on the commission. Tt'is not a very 
comfortable thing to be a magistrate ina place like 
Goole where there are between 9,000° and 10,000 
people all a working population ; I should be delighted 
if any scheme could possibly be devised to meet the 
case. The water population is considered to amount 
to about 600.: 

12,885. (Chairman.) The reason my colleague had 
for asking the question whether you were a magistrate 
was to know whether this population gave rise to 
many complaints, or whether they were generally 
orderly ?>—They are much more orderly than the Irish 
population, If we have an Irish population they give 
us most trouble. The class of men that give us the 
most trouble on canals are the men that. drive the 
horses, the hauling men. 

12,886. Are they separate men from the men in 
the boats P—Yes, quite separate men ; it is a trade by 
itself. For instance, at Knottingley which is a short 
distance from Goole, a stage, so to speak, there are 
people who keep a great number of horses and a great 
number of men for the purpose. Hauling is an occu- 
pation by itself. 

12,887. Where the boat is worked by a man and 
his family the horses are driven, are they not, in- 
differently by the women and children ?—Not driven 
by them, I think. The women and children are on 
board, but I think they are not driven by them; they 
have not their own horses. 

12,888. I very often see women and children driving 
herses on canals in the midland counties P—I do not 
think that that is the general practice here. Some- 
times they do. without horses; if they, have wind they 
can manage to go along without them. 

12,889. It may be perhaps that the families who 
live in the canal boats here could not be said to be 
employed there, but are only accompanying their 
fathers who are boatmen ?—On the contrary, and I 
would say that is what leads to the neglect of the 
education of the children. The children grow up 
being so early accustomed to be on the boats that the 
moment they get to a certain age, say nine or ten years 
of age, they make them useful. If it is a boy he will 
be brought in to assist, and if it is a girl she will be 
brought in at nine or ten years of age to do a certain 
amount of work, to stand by the helm, and so on, and 
in that way it keeps them from school. 

12,890. (Mr. Brand.) What are the distances 
which they run on this canal, supposing they leave 
Goole and come to Leeds on a return journey, how 
many days does it take from Goole to Leeds ?—They 
could do it in a day and a half. 

12,891. So that they would be generally either 
within the jurisdiction of one school board or the 
other ?—No, because they do not come back imme- 
diately. Tas 

12,892. But they would be under the Leeds school 
board when they were here, and under, the Goole 
school board when they were at Goole >—That is just 
what I say, if you could meet them everywhere under 
compulsion, but you see you would have to set up a 
separate action altogether to visit all those boats, to 
ascertain who were in them, a regular daily inspection, 
if they did not come immediately back, but of course, 
if they came back immediately the children would not 
go from home. They consider it too expensive a matter 
to, keep a home in Goole and a home on board the 
vessel, and for a man to double his expenses when he 
is away. ; 

12,893. Surely if the Jaw were to say that the 
children were to be educated and that the parents 
were to he prosecuted in default of educating their 
children, they might leave it to the local authorities 
to carry it out and they would find some means of 
doing it, would they not ?—I should like to know 
what they would do. I have reflected about it for 
20 years, and I should be very glad to join in it if it 
was reasonable at all; but Iam afraid you would 
make my parish too hot for me if you went at. that 
rate, ».My schools area much’ greater, plague to me 
than the church. The difficulty is so great that I 
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don’t know how you are to doit. I go through them 
practically again and again, and I see the parents and 
talk to them, and they make promises, and they send 
the children to school for a week perhaps or 10 days, 
and then I miss them in the schools (because I go 
through my schools every day to see what is going on 
there), and I find that they are off§ 

12,894. (Chairman.) Then, in fact, nothing but the 
arm of the law will make them more regular ?—I do 
not see any possibility of doing it, and I think that 
that law, if there is any, should be a special one. I 
am alluding principally now to children going on 
canals, but with the others we have great trouble too. 
If the law is to work we must adopt the compulsory 
principle throughout. 

12,895. Are there any staple trades in Goole ?— 
Nothing but shipping. here is an alum manufactory 
and also a manure manufactory, but I think that is all 
that we have. 

12,896. (Lord Balfour.) Is there much Sunday 
traffic on the canals here ; do they work on Sundays ? 
—They do. I do not think that they go out from 
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the docks on Sunday, but I have seen them going 
along the canal. : 

12,897. (Chairman.) If they are out, at any rate 
they do not stop?—They do not stop; they just go — 
on perhaps and haul up before night, and go on the 
next morning, or at midnight sometimes, and besides 
that we have the steam packet companies to the con- 
tinent. We must all confess that there is a great 
necessity for something to be done; and so strongly 
do I feel on the subject that I would almost go in 
for a special Act, if my conscience would allow me, 
and if I did not think that there would be a demoralizing 
effect produced, 

12,898. But still, to take this canal which you have 
spoken of, the men do not seem to be very long away 
from. home ?—Sometimes I have known them away 
for eight months and sometimes more. The average 
time would be two or perhaps three months. It de- 
pends upon the state of the weather, and upon whether 
they can get coal and other things. 
of them which go as far as Hull carrying cargoes, espe- 
cially the small sloops and billyboys as they call them, 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Atprrman Jonn Barran (President of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce), E. W. Hewirr, Esq. (of 
Messrs. Bishop, Son, and Hewitt), Joun Jounstonn, Esq. (of Messrs. D. J. Cooper and Co.), Henry 
Hupson, junior, Esq. (of Messrs. Hudson, Sykes, and Boustield), Joun Marsuatt, Esq. (of Messrs. 
Marshall and Co.), T, R. Crarx, Esq. (of Elmwood Felt Mills), attending as a deputation from the 


Leeds Chamber of Commerce, examined. 


12,899. (Chairman, to Mr. Barran.) What state- 
ment do you wish to make to this Commission on 
behalf of the Leeds Chamber of Commerce ?—From a 
communication which we received this morning we 
understood that the Commission were prepared to 
take evidence in connexion with the operation of the 
Act of 1874. 

12,900. We are not free to open that question ; we 
must consider that as a Parliamentary settlement, but 
at the same time if you have to state any grievance 
arising under that Act we’ should be at all events glad 
to hear you, even if we were obliged to tell you after- 
wards that it was beyond our power to help you; but 
we will give every facility we can of getting the 
matter clearly upon the evidence ?>—We naturally sup- 
posed that if there was a desire or intention to assimi- 
late the two Acts, the Factory Act and the Workshops 
Act, you would like to know what the effect of the 
late legislation was in connexion with the Factory Act, 

in order that you might be guided in some measure 
in future legislation in connexion with the assimila- 
tion of the Acts. J may say, as the president of the 
Chamber of Commerce that there has been since the 
passing of that Act but one opinion expressed on the 
part in the first instance of the employers of labour ; and 
there has also been a very great deal of dissatisfaction 
expressed on the part of those who are employed. 
The hours of labour, as you are aware, were 60 hours 
a week and they are now reduced’to 564 hours. In 
consequence of that reduction of hours it has involved 
a rednection of a certain standard of wages of the men 
who were quite willing to have worked 60 hours a 
week, and it has not only done that, but it has pre- 
vented women, who many of them are both able and 
willing to work 60 hours a week, from doing so, and 
thereby it has considerably curtailed their income. 
Besides that it has very prejudicially affected the 
textile trade of this district, by causing a very large 
quantity of machinery to stand idle for three and a half 
hours a week, which could have been better employed 
if the old Act had been in operation. I think that is 
about the sum and substance of the complaints that have 
been made in connexion with the recent legislation. 
And we thought that we should like to state this,— 
there are gentlemen here who are large employers of 
labour, who. will tell you that many of their hands 
who have been canvassed have voluntarily stated that 
they should prefer being under the old Act to working 
under the new Act. 
12,901. Those are hands working on piecework, I 


presume ?—Yes, who are working on piecework. Not 
only are they willing but anxious to return to the old 
hours of labour, for they think it an undue interference 
to take place in connexion with their labour, that they ' 
have not been permitted to sell their labour as they 
think they ought to sell it. 
prepared to state toyyou.the proportion of the hands 
who-have spoken for and against it, for as I said at 
first; if there is any intention to assimilate the Factory _ 
Act and the Workshop Act; it is well that we should 
have a right understanding as to what the effect of it 
will be. I am quite sure, in connexion with the 


. Workshops Act, that it is a very undesirable thing to 


limit the hours of labour to less than 10 hours a day. 
Personally I am a large employer of labour, both as a 
factory employer and a workshop employer. My 
workshops come under the Factory Act, because the 
number in my workshops is considerably more than 
100. But there are many workshops where they 
employ a fewer number of hands which would be very 
much injured if the hours of labour were made less 


- than 10 hours a day. 


12,902. But there has been no proposition made to 
the Commission to reduce the hours of labour in any 
trade by law below 10 hours a day, because 10 hours 
a day is what is now fixed under the Textile Factories 
Act of 1874 ?—We say that there is no necessity to 
reduce the hours to less than 60 hours a week, and if 
the Factory Act and the Workshops Act are to be 


_ assimilated, we think that the Factory Act ought to 


be altered to meet the requirements of the general 
trade, and that injustice will be done to the workpeople 
who are willing to work 60 hours a week ; that is the 
general impression, and in the face of the growing 
competition on the continent, a competition which 
every man who keeps his eye open must see, in 
the face of that we think it is wrong that the 
hours of labour should be restricted, and that 
people under those circumstances should be allowed to 
work moderate hours. I know that in some of the 
continental cities at the present time they are running 
their machinery day and night in some instances. I 
heard of a case a short time since at Brinn, in 
Austria, where they are actually running their ma- 
chinery day and night. The workwomen are working 


_in two sets; and they pay them 7s. a week each for 


12 hours labour, and thus 24 hours of labour are got 
at Brinn for less than we get nine and a half hours 
for here. We pay more for nine ‘and a half hours of 
labour here than they pay for 24 hours in Briinn; 


There are some _ 


These gentlemen are | | 
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and if we have that kind of competition to face, and 
still have our hours of labour reduced, it will be a 
very serious thing for us in this country. 

12,903. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose your view is rather 
that if Parliament considers it desirable ‘to reduce 
further the hours in non-textile factories and work- 
shops to those in textile factories, the inequalities will 
be so glaring that you think they may be induced to 
consider your case?—Yes, that is what is felt by 
the manufacturers generally. 

12,904. (Chairman.) Of course you know that the 
ground taken by the non-textile factories generally is 
that the labour is not so continuous, and so absorbing, 
as most of their machines do not require constant 


_ attendance ; for instance, if a man has to put a button 


or a steel pen under a machine, the machine goes up 
and down and it does not matter to it whether it is 
fed every moment or not; whereas with looms, 
throstles, and jennies, and so forth, they must be 
attended constantly ?—I may say that there is no trade 
in the kingdom that is so healthy as the woollen trade. 
There are fewer cases of consumption in connexion 
with the woollen trade than in any trade in existence, 
either textile orotherwise. As for the close attention, 
it is only moderately so. A person must attend to the 
work, but still we find that by the introduction cf 
fresh machinery it is very much easier for the hands 
than it used to be. The machinery is doing a great 
deal of work that the workpeople used to do; there is 
very much less attention required than there used to 


‘be, and a great deal of the hard work is taken off their 


hands altogether. In this district the trade is an 
exceedingly healthy trade both for men and women. 
Mr. Hewitt is in possession of some facts in connexion 
with our experience as manufacturers. 

(Mr. Hewitt.) When we received a letter intimating 
that it was probable that the Commissioners would 
visit Leeds upon this matter, several of the manufac- 
turers met together to consider what really they should 
present to you. As manufacturers and employers of 
labour, we do not suffer except from the withdrawal 


of labour by the Workshops Act, for the hands that 


we could employ are driven away from the workshops, 
and in consequence of their not being under the Act 
of course we lose them from competition. We do not 
employ any half-timers. Ours are all adult women, 
and of those we employ about 100. When we received 
notice of your coming down, I asked one of the men 
to go round (I did not like to do it myself because 
there might be some feeling of influence) to get the 
opinion of those women as to the advantages which 
they have received from this diminution of hours of 
labour, and 10 out of 71 preferred the shorter hours, 
but 61 out of 71 preferred the longer hours. I then 
sent for a certain number of what I considered the 
most intelligent of them, and asked them distinctly, 
“Do you derive any benefit from the shortening of 
the hours?” and they said “ None whatever.” Then 
I asked “ Are any of you married women ?” and they 
happened to be all married women, and | said “Is 
“ this half hour at night of any real use to you, to your 
“ husbands or to your family ?” and they replied 
“ No.” If you recollect, one of the reasons why the 
hour was altered was because the women had to rise 
so early in the morning to get to work as they did 
before. We asked them whether they would prefer 


_ starting at the mill at balf-past 6, and leaving off at 6, 


or commencing at 6 and leaving off at half-past 5, and 
they unanimously agreed to start at 6 in the morning. 
12,905. That hour seems universal in the north of 
England ?—Yes itis. ‘Then you see the effect upon 
us is this,—our production has decreased at least from 
5 to 6 per cent. Therefore if your production upon 
your set of machines, which really means interest 
upon your capital, is decreased 5 to 6 per cent., it adds 
that to the cost of the production of the cloth, placing 
you at a very great disadvantage with relation to those 
manufacturers who can run in foreign countries the 
full length of time. 
12,906. (Mr. Brand.) What foreign countries are 
in competition with you in particular ?-—Austria, Bel- 
36769. ; 
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gium, Germany, and the Zollverin very strongly, and 
there is no restriction upon women in those countries. 

(Mr. Alderman Barran.) In France they have a 
Factory Act, but I do not think there are any restric- 
tions on women’s labour on the continent except, I 
think, in Austria ; but there are not any in France. 

12,907. (Chairman.) In Austria they do not let 
them come back to work for a certain time after confine- 
ment, I think >—There is a restriction in that respeci. 

12,908. Your case is that you, the employers, do 
not want this change in the law, and the workpeople 
do not want it ; and another witness has said that it 
is a very bad thing, although it is passed by a Parlia- 
ment that is all in favour of the working classes, but 
certainly there must have been some strong supporters 
of the Bill to press it upon the notice of Parliament ? 

(Mr. Hewitt.) There was no strong support of the 
Bill. I think it was more a want of opposition. 
There was no influence to pass the Bill by the working 
classes, but there was a great lack of energy in the 
opposition to the Bill when it was passing through 
Parliament by the manufacturers. 

12,909. If itis such a general grievance, how is it 
that there is not an assault made upon Parliament to 
get it repealed P—-We hope to do it, and we hope that 
this is the first start to bring to bear upon Parliament 
our feeling in the matter. 

12,910. Were there not any petitions to Parliament 
about it ?—No; none that 1 know of; but we should 
have no difficulty in getting large petitions up. 

12,911. You had heard that the Commission were 
coming to Leeds to inquire into this matter; the fact 
is that the Commission have come to Leeds, as the 
great centre of this part of Yorkshire for its general 
purposes, but, strictly speaking, they are obliged to 
accept the Act of 1874 as a Parliamentary settlement ; 
but of course your evidence as to its unpopularity and 
the injury to the employers and the workpeople is very 
strong coming from your body ?—We think it isa very 
important matter. I can give you the wages, which 
will show the difference caused by the Act. The 
average amount of wages which our weavers earned 
under the 60 hours a week was from 16s. 6d. to 
17s. 6d. per week. Their wages now are lis. to 16s. 

12,912. Without any pro rate reduction ?—Yes, 
without any reduction in the price of labour. It must 
not be forgotten that this reduction in the earnings is 
a reduction to us, because this is piecework, and so 
much less goes out of the looms for the same amount 
of attention, because the overlookers touch the warp 
weavers in this manner; they still will demand the 
same wages as they had before ; they are quite ready 
to do the work, but it is not for them to do. 

12,913. (Mr. Brand.) Is there a proportionate 
decrease of production ?—Yes ; to the tune of 5 to 6 
per cent., as we pay them by piece. 

(Mr. Alderman Barran.) In some instances it is 
7 per cent. ; it depends upon the kind of goods that 
we are making. In some places it makes a difference 
of 6 per cent., and in others 7 per cent. 

12,914. It has been suggested that the manufac- 
turers, in some cases, have recouped themselves the 
lost half hour by forcing their hands to stricter atten- 
tion to their work, and by getting more out of them in 
the time. What do you say with regard to that ? 

(Mr. Hewitt.) Then they must have managed their 
business very badly indeed before the reduction took 
place. 

(Mr. Johnstone.) Oniy a couple of hours ago the 
Chamber of Commerce succeeded in having a meeting 
upon this subject when they understood that you were 
inclined to entertain the re-opening of this question. 
Tonly mention that toaccount for the short time that I 
had for ascertaining the feeling of the workpeople. 
I sent round to ascertain those who were in favour of 
the new Act, and those who were in favour of the 
old Act, that is to say, amongst the piece workers, 
and the result I find to be this: in favour of the new 
Act, that is from 6 to half-past 5, and 1 o’clock on 
Saturdays, males 2, females 43. I must tell you that 
about a couple of years ago we voluntarily conceded 
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an hour and a half to them on Saturday; there was a 
There were in 
favour of the old Act, from 6 to 6 and 12.30 on 
Saturdays, males 37, females 65, showing in favour 
of the new Act 45, and in favour of the old Act 102. 
I have no doubt that if the district was convassed 
throughout, there would be a very considerable ma- 
jority in favour of returning to the old number of hours. 

12,915. (Chatrman.) Ithink there is no doubt that 
there must be a great difference in the feeling of the 
workpeople in the cotton and the woollen districts ?— 
The woollen trade, as Mr. Barran said, is proverbially 
healthy. I do not know to what cause it can be 
attributed ; perhaps it is to the large quantity of oil 
that is evaporated in the atmosphere, and which lubri- 
cates the lungs to some extent. 

(Mr. Alderman Barron.) There is only one opinion 
in the Chamber of Commerce upon the desirability of 
assimilating the Factory Act and the Workshops Act ; 
we think it a very desirable thing to do, and that it 
should apply to the smaller places as well as to the 
larger ones. There are at present some difficulties in 
connexion with the Factory Act which do not apply 
to the Workshops Act, and which are a great injustice 
to factory owners, and they arise in this way, that 
a child who is ‘sent to a factory, and who does not 
come up to the standard of education, is not permitted 
to work in a factory, but that child if sent away from 
a factory is allowed to work in a workshop, or to sell 
newspapers in the street, or to become a lurry boy in 
the street, or to do any other kind of work but that 
which he might do in a factory. We say it is very 
desirable that all those children who are not educated 
up to the standard, and who are not permitted to work 
in the factories, should be sent to school for at least a 
year, in order that they may be educated up to the 
standard, and that then they may be permitted to 
work, either in a factory or anywhere else; but let 
them attain the standard of education. 

12,916. Then you would have that refer to all 
kinds of labour ?>—Yes. 

12,917. (Mr. Brand.) How are the overlookers 
paid in a factory ?—Weekly wages. 

12,918. Not according to the work done in any 
way ?—No. They are all on weekly wages. In some 
districts their wages have been reduced in consequence 
of the Act of 1874 coming into operation. 

12,919. You say that it is the custom in one part of 
the trade to pay the overlookers a bonus for the work 
done by the hands under them ?—In some parts itis. In 
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the fulling department, and in some other departments, 
I believe it is that they are paid by results. There 
are some employers who say to their overlookers ‘* We 
“ will pay you a certain premium on results.” That 
is done occasionally, but it is not a general rule. 
12,920. (Chairman, to. Mr. Clark.) Have you any- 
thing to add to what has been stated by the other 
gentlemen ?>—There is nothing particular that I would 
say, any more than this. What I wished to press 
upon the Commission was, the necessity of insisting 
upon children that have left the mills on account of not 
passing the standard, that their education should be 
compulsory, that, having once come under the law as 
to education, show education should be continued. 
There are many children that leave the mills and go 


away because they cannot work full time, on account: 


of not passing the standard; and those can go either 
to workshops or into other work. If the principle 
could be adopted that they could be compelled only 
to work half-time, whether they left the mills or not, 
it would be putting them in a much fairer position 
with respect to the general manufacturing interests of 
this community. 

12,921. Hitherto the age for full time has been the 
same, both for factories and for workshops ?—Yes, it 
has been 18, but now it is to be 14, and they are not 
to be allowed to work full time unless they pass the 
standard then. 

12,922. You: think that it would be very unfair to 
maintain that educational condition in respect of 
textile factories alone ?—Just so. We do not ourselves 
employ any half-timers, and therefore I am not speak- 
ing interestedly in the matter at all. 

(Mr. Marshall.) 1 should like to add that there is 
a grievance which will affect us in consequence of the 
different standard of age which is fixed by the Education 
Act, which I suppose does not come within the scope 
of your inquiry. 

12,923. Certainly it does in the sense that any 
inequalities which are caused would be deserving of 
being stated >—The school board cannot exercise their 


compulsory powers after the age of 18, and therefore © 


a child who is working for us, and is unable to pass 
the standard at 13, I think from my experience I may 
say, is absolutely certain to leave the factory and to 
go to some other employment, and the educational 
object which is aimed at by the Act of 1874 wilb be 
entirely lost, because the Hducation Act in the pre- 
vious year does not provide for the schooling of those 
children. 


The deputation withdrew. 
Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Mr. Joun R. W. Rice and Mr. Henry O. Harris examined. 


12,924. (Chairman, to Mr. Rice.) To what firm do 
you belong ?—I belong to the firm of Messrs. Schofield 
and Rice, mantle, dress, and costume makers. 

12,925. (To Mr. Harris.) What firm do you re- 
present ?—I represent the firm of Messrs. Marshall 
and Snelgrove, who are in the millinery trade also. 

12,926. (To Mr. Rice.) You have a statement to 
make, I suppose, as to the subject of our inquiry ?— 
Yes, the point which we wish to call your attention 
to, is the hard and fast line drawn on the Saturday. 


‘We find it ‘exceedingly difficult ‘to keep within the 


line of 4 o’clock, sometimes we require to go so an 
hour past it. 

12,927. That is because Saturday is a ni. day 
with you, I suppose ?—No, it is finishing the work. 
Perhaps out of 50 hands half a dozen, or it may be 
a dozen, may have work which is not finished, and 


which will have to be delivered on Saturday night, 


and of course if we were to close at 4 o’clock, those 
garments would have to be left unfinished, and the 
customers disappointed. 

12,928. If you did not release your hands even at 
4, which is the present hour under the Workshops 
Act, you would virtually do away with the Saturday 


half holiday >—No, it is only just a question of some- ~ 


times half an hour or an hour, just for finishing 
garments that are in hand. 
12,929. But although it is rather probable that in 


any new legislation the half holiday on Saturday 


would be made more really a half holiday, because at 
present you only stop about three hours earlier than 
on other days ?—Yes, three hours a week. 

_ 12,9380. And when it is necessary you want to works 
over that ?—Just So. 
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12,931. And therefore it could not be called a half 
holiday at all; many witnesses have expressed a wish 
that another day should be substituted as a half holiday 
for Saturday, because it is a busy day, but I under- 
stand you do not propose that ?—No, that would not 
meet our case, because some of the hands work, by 
the piece, and others work by the day.. Of course, if 
you have garments in hand which are not finished at 
4 on Saturday, it may be that half.a dozen young 

eople out of 60 must either be paid before those 
garments are finished, or they would have to. wait 
another week before they get their wages. In either 
case itis either hard for them or for us, and then of 


course if we do not send them home, the customers 


are disappointed, and if we work beyond 4, we are in 
danger of the factory law fining us, which is a very 
unpleasant thing for respectable tradesmen. 

12,932. Is not that the same case as that. of all 
kinds of women’s labour which is regulated, take 
any other employment imaginable, Parliament has 
thought fit to prescribe that there shall be something 
like a half holiday on Saturday, and it might be said 
of any business.. We must lose a certain amount of 
profit, or our hands must lose a certain amount of 
wages by this early closing ; for instance, every mill 


in Leeds closes at 1 o’clock ?—It is not a question of 


profit with us. We do not. work the full time, bya 
long way, which the law allows ; it is just simply the 
hard and fast line on Saturdays that we find so diffi- 
cult to observe. In the case of mourning orders, some- 
times our trade is very urgent, and the time is limited. 

12,933. But you would not be content to have any 
extended power of working limited to the case of pro- 


‘curing orders, would you ?—No, that would not. meet 


our case, for this reason, sometimes five or ten minutes 
or half an hour. would just finish the garments, 
whereas at present they would have to be left. at 
4 o’clock.. What would meet our case is the over- 
time allowed during five days, if Saturday is included. 


_ We never work the whole time and nothing like it, 


but there is that hard and fast line which we find it 
exceedingly difficult to observe ; we have to be driven 
to evasions, which is not pleasant or satisfactory to 
honourable tradesmen to have to do. 


12,934. Is it not a question of what the Commis: 


sion think fair, or of whether it would be a fair com- 
promise or not ; but you see that by the whole of this 
legislation for women’s labour there has been an in- 
tention to secure that they shall have a considerable 
part of one working day free. Is not what you pro- 
pose virtually to do away with that although your 
hours may be shorter than 10} ?—In my case it would 
not be any advantage to the young people, as it lessens 
their wages, and if they are not working for me they 
would be very frequently working at home, and they 
do so. But not only so, they take holidays more than 
what the law allows and what we can help. When 
they want holidays they are not very particular about 
taking them, and it is rather hard that the law should 
be made only for the consideration of the interests 
of the workpeople. Young women are old enough 
to take care of themselves, and they can take care of 
themselves to the detriment of tradesmen that have rates 
and taxes to pay, and have hard work to pay them. 

12,935. If you got this power which you desire, 
would you give up all claim to the modification of 
working overtime at present allowed by the Act ?— 
No, not the overtime, we want it extended to Satur- 
day ; in my case we do not use it three days in the 
season scarcely, certainly not a dozen. 

12,936. But look at my point: you say if we had 
the power of working overtime on Saturday to finish an 


incomplete piece of work there would be no real excess 


of the 60 hours in the week, because we close earlier than 
we are required on other days; but nevertheless you 
could not dispense with the modification under the 
Act which allows you to work overtime not exceed- 
ing 96 days in the year, is that so ?—Yes. Although 
we can work 12 hours a day during 96 days, we do 
not often take it, but we could not give up that ad- 
vantage, because oursis.a season trade. At times we 
may have only half employment, and then in the 
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season we have to make it up in the best way we can 
by working overtime, but we have a great objection to 
working overtime unless circumstances really compel 
us to do so. 

12,937. Are all your hands who would be, perhaps, 
kept a little over 4 o’clock on Saturday actually work- 
ing by the piece?—Not all of them. I have two 
departments. 

12,938. Would you work the apprentices who did 
not get wages at all ?—We never keep the apprentices, 
itis our more experienced hands that have work to 
finish. 

12,939, Have you not any apprentices ?—-We have 
a few apprentices, but they always go early every day 
in the week, we never keep the apprentices or young 
people after 7 o’clock. . 

12,940. Both of you represent very large houses, 
but the Commission have been told that in the trade 
there are a great number of houses who do a great 
deal of their work by apprentices ?—I believe it is so. 

(Mr. Harris.) We do not keep apprentices at all. 

12,941. That is the case, is it not, Mr. Rice ? 

(Mr. Rice.) I have reason to believe it, is. 

12,942. Supposing a change to be made in the law 
you mast consider that its operation would not be con- 
fined to such establishments as yours, and the result 
would be that a great number of young people who 
are, by-way of learning their business, really working 
without wages would have to work longer hours, for 
which they would receive no remuneration ?—I can 
easily see that you have to legislate for all kinds of 
people, but all that we ask is that the two hours’ grace 
which is given us during any five days may be ex~ 
tended to Saturday, that would bridge over all the 
difficulties that we have to contend with. 

(Mr. Harris.) Saturday is the one day which is the 
most important to us. 

12,943. That is a very practical suggestion, and I 
am sure the Commissioners will consider it. 

(Yo Mr. Rice.) Have you any other point to men- 
tion ?—No, I think not. We have plenty of holidays 
in our trade. We represent the more respectable 
members of the trade. 

12,944, (Lord Balfour.) Why would it be incon- 
venient to you to substitute the half-holiday on some 
other day in the week except Saturday ?—For this 
reason, part of my girls that I employ work by the 
piece and part by the day. The law allows now that 
we can substitute one half day during the week for 
another, but it so happens that in my case, and mine is 
a type of many others, we only want a few girls to 
stay and finish the work that they have in hand. We 
never know who these girls will be during the week, 
so that we could not divide the girls and give a certain 
number of them a holiday, and say, now you will have 
to work on Saturday night, because they possibly might 
have finished their work before 4 o’clock on Saturday. 

12,945. Could not you give a half holiday in the 
week following to make up for it ?—Yes, we could do 
it and we do it. I claim the right of working on 
Saturday, and we give them Monday morning, just at 
the time that they do not want it. They have been 
resting all Sunday ; but it suits our convenience to give 
them Monday morning and I have given them Monday 
morning in lieu of Saturday, which is a waste of 
time to them, their interest is not served, and they 
lose their wages to no advantage to anybody but 
just simply to comply with the conditions of the law. 

12,946. (Mr. Brand.) I gather that your grievance 
amounts to this, that that being the time that you are 
compelled by law to close you will want some further 
time for the completion of an order ?—Just so, in the 
case of extreme pressure, such as mourning and things 
that are not finished. 

12,947. Could not you arrange your work so as 
to enable you to finish within the time allotted to you ? 
—No, if we could we should be very glad ; we ao not 
like late hours or long hours; if you were in our trade 
in a week, you would find that out. . 

12,948, You say that you want to work further on 
Saturday ; supposing a mourning order or anything 
of that kind comes in on Saturday morning, would an 
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hour longer make such a very great difference as you 


suggest ?—If it was wanted on Monday or on Tuesday 


morning for a funeral, an hour of course would be of 
great importance. 

12,949. Of course mourning orders do stand apart, 
but with other orders you could put the pressure 
upon the customers to give you longer time, or 1t¢ 
wait ?—Sometimes a lady is going away on Monday 
morning, and she must have the garment delivered on 
Saturday night, and she perhaps gives the order only 
on Friday ; these are cases that constantly occur. At 
all events, there is the fact that we cannot always get 
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garments that we want to send out on Saturday 
finished just up to that point of 4 o’clock. We want 
the time extended so that we can go on and finish 
them without breaking the law. . 

12,950. The effect would be that if the law did not 
allow them to remain on Saturday, the lady would 
either have to give her order on Wednesday or Thurs- 


day, or have to go without it till Monday ?—It some- — 


times happens that she may give an order on Monday, 


_and it is not finished by 4 o’clock on Saturday ; it 


depends upon the amount of labour, and upon whom 
we can give the work to to do. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. FrepertcK D. Kine and Mr. M. P. Ciouen examined.. 


12,951. (Chairman, to Mr. King.) You are master of 
Holy Trinity Schools at Bradford, are you not ?—Yes. 

12,952. (To Mr. Clough.) And you are master of the 
Back Lane Board School, Farnsley, near Leeds ?—Yes. 

12,953. (To Mr. King.) You have a school board 
in Bradford, have you not P—Yes, we have had one 
for five years. 

12,954. The Teachers Association whom you re- 
present comprise the teachers of all kinds of schools ? 
—Yes, all kinds in Bradford and the district, including 
Keighley. 

12,955. Have you any statement which you wish 

to make to the Commission ?>—There are four or five 
points which we should like to bring before the Com- 
mission. We should like to ask in the first place, 
the children should bring a certificate of age before 
they commence either half-time or full time. We 
find that children sometimes do go as half-timers 
before they are eight; it is not very common, but it is 
more common for them to go full time before they 
are 18. That depends partly upon the state of trade. 
If there is a brisk trade more children go full time 
before reaching the proper age than when trade is 
not brisk, and we think it is unfair to the children, 
educationally, and unfair to us, that they should go 
full time before they are, 13, or before the time that 
the law may direct, 14, as it will be after atime, so 
that we should like them to be compelled to bring a 
certificate of age before they should go either half- 
time or full time. : 
, 12,956. Do you mean that the result of a greater 
strictness in respect of age will be that means will be 
taken to make their school attendance more regular ? 
—No, I mean that it would prevent children working 
either full time or half time before arriving at the 
legal age. 

12,957. So that a well-attested birth certificate 
would get rid of all the uncertainty ?—It would. In 
the second place, we should like children to be com- 
pelled to pass some standard, we say Standard I., 
before they commence as half-timers. A great many 
children, especially in the past time, have come to us 
at eight and nine years of agé knowing nothing, 
and I have had them at 124, leaving me at 13 with 
one week’s schooling, and not knowing a single 
letter. That is some years ago, but even now I 
admit a great many that could pass no standard. In 
the present year I have admitted 150 scholars, 33 of 
whom were half-timers who could pass no standard at 
the time they were admitted, and 21 of those could 
not even read monosyllables. 

12,958. Apart from any such test as you now pro- 
pose, the natural operation of the school board will 
almost secure that the children will have received 
some education before they come as half-timers ?— 
Yes, it will. The standard is now rising. I find 
that my lower classes are now nearly full of whole 
time children, whereas before they were almost entirely 
filled with.,half-timers, which is a proof that the 
childven as they grow older are being forced into the 
higher classes by the action of the board. But still 
that is slow, and it is slower than it would be if this 
test. were applied now, because one of the greatest 
difficulties that we have to contend with is the indiffer- 
ence of parents who do not care whether their children 
get on or not; in fact, till the school board was esta- 


blished they would not send them at all until they 
were half-timers. ‘They would say, “ Well, you will 
“« have to go to school when you are a half-timer, and 
“ we will keep you at home to help mother and mind 
“ the baby,” and such things as this; so that many 
came to us knowing nothing. 

12,959. And they save the pence too ?—Yes, that 
is one point. We think that if they were obliged to 
pass some standard, it would prevent that great 
migration of children which is so prevalent now. 
They migrate from school to school, they take some 
whim in their head and they leave us, but if this test 
is applied they will be compelled to attend one school, 
or they cannot qualify themselves for examination. ~ 

12,960. Is it the case in Bradford that employers 
put pressure upon the parents to send their children 
to certain schools ?—In some mills they do. 

12,961. Do you think that that on the whole con- 
duces to greater regularity or to more changes ?—It 
undoubtedly conduces to change, but I do not see that 
it makes them more regular in their attendance unless 
there is another byelaw in the mill that compels them 
to make up their time; that is a point which I want to 
come to afterwards. 

12,962. (To Mr. Clough.) What is your opinion 
with regard to this question ?—I should most certainly 
say that when children are compelled to attend a 
certain school, they will attend more regularly because 
they are not allowed to change as they choose. ‘The 
master of a mill says, you shall attend a certain schoo! 
if you work here; and therefore they attend better 
than if they were allowed to go to whatever school 
they chose. 

12,963. Some schoolmasters have complained of 
this action on the part of the employers as tending 


- to change, but you would say that as a rule children 


remain so long with one employer that it has conduced 
to regularity >—I feel certain of that because I have 
so much of that particular thing in my ordinary daily 
work. 

(Mr. King.) I do not think that has much to do 
with irregularity. I believe that irregularity of atten- 
dance is caused by the millmasters not insisting on 


_ the time of the children being made up. Perhaps we 


may be disputing about terms almost. By regularity 
of attendance I mean continuous attendance for the 
whole week, perhaps the question refers to continuity 
of attendanee. Children who have been compelled to 


attend a certain school against, their will generally 


leave it when they change mills. 

12,964. (Lord Balfour.) Supposing a child changes 
its place of employment just before the school that it 
has been attending is inspected, and it goes away to 
its new place of employment and has to attend a new 


school, would not that act prejudicially to the school- - 


master who had been teaching it for some months >— 


If forced to go it would certainly, and he would lose’ 


the grant for that particular scholar, who could uot 
be examined. We have had cases of that sort. 
12,965. (To Mr. Clough.) Would not that tell 
against each millowner wishing children to go to his 
own school?—It certainly would be a remark against 
the system that he employs, but at the same time I 
think you would have greater regularity secured by 
children being compelled to attend ‘one particular 
school if they attend one particular mill than if they 
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are allowed to go and change about. I have now about 
_ eight time books to fill up every Friday afternoon. I 
have haltf-timers from different mills; at some mills 
they conipel all their half-timers to come to my school, 
and at others they allow them to change about. There 
is another school board under the same board that I 
am with and others at Stanningley, and not only 
church schools but board schools, so that that particular 
mill must pay a great amount of school fees to all those 


_ different schools every quarter. 


‘12,966. On the whole you adhere to your previous 
answer ?’—Yes, certainly. 

12,967. (Chairman, to Mr. King.) Will you be 
good enough to proceed with your statement ?—I 
believe children are now allowed to work full time by 
a recent minute or something to that effect at 13 if 
they have passed Standard IV. We were prepared 
to ask that they might be allowed to pass full time at 
an earlier age than 14 if they do pass a certain 
standard. We have put it a little higher. 

12,968. You yourself would have recommended 
Standard V.?—We have got Standard VI. ; but that 
was passed on the supposition that the Government 
would not be disposed to allow any modifications. 

12,969. Do you think that you would have been 
able to have passed any considerable number of chil- 
dren at 13 in Standard VI. ?—No, very few; but it 
would have been an inducement to the parents, and 
that is what we want. We want to get the parents 
interested. 

12,970. One can readily believe that Standard IV. 
is only an instalment; it is the commencement of a 


- new system, and probably the Committee of Council 


have not put it too high ?—Perhaps not; it depends 
upon what the education is wanted for. I think it is 
high enough for the bulk of the children, considering 
the employment that they will have to go to after- 
wards. The next point is the simplification of the 
registration of half-timers. At present every Friday 
afternoon we have to fill in the attendances of all halt- 
timers with figures, and in my school, with an average 
of nearly 200 (I have from 200 to 220 half-timers), 
speaking roughly, I have 3,500 figures, independently 
of the headings and signatures, to fill in every Friday 
afternoon. It takes up the time of one assistant the 
whole afternoon, so that it is a perfect waste of time 
for education. 

12,971. This is a matter which has come up from 
many witnesses connected with education ; is the 
whole holiday on Saturday a vested right of the school- 
master ; I mean is it thought. quite improper that he 
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should make his returns up on the Saturday ?—I think 
you would think so if you had to work through the 
whole five days. It is most exhausting labour. I 
may say that every Friday afternoon I find myself so 
exhausted that the Saturday is of no use to me for 
anything but just to recreate myself, 

12,972. Is the making out of the returns on Friday 
not an aggravation of your ordinary work, and is it 
not getting half a day’s work more into one ?—If you 
look at it in that light; but we have always looked 
upon five days as being our legal week. We should 
be very sorry to introduce a sixth day for work. 

12,973. Does it not seem almost impossible that the 
Friday’s school work can be well done if the teacher 
is engaged in making out returns involving many 
thousands of figures?—No, it is not well done on 
Friday afternoon ; it is a waste of time. If we could 
propose anything that would simplify it, I am sure the 
Government ought to be obliged to us. 

12,974. You would not think it a satisfactory solu- 
tion that they should be made out on Saturday morn- 
ing ?—Not at all. 

12,975. (To Mr. Clough.) Do you think so ?—-No; 
I should certainly object to undertaking it without 
extra pay. 

12,976. (To Mr. King.) It has been suggested that 
the labour of the schoolmasters in this respect might 
be very much lightened if, instead of their being obliged 
to make out a list of the attendances weekly, the em- 
ployer was required to furnish the schoolmaster with 
a list of the half-timers attending his school, that the 
teacher should be required to make a return not of the 
attendances but of the absences, that the children 
should be supposed to be attending unless they were 
returned as absent, relying on its being the teacher’s 


interest to return all the absences promptly ?—That is. 


a very good suggestion, and I believe it would meet 
the case almost exactly. 

12,977. Do you think it would be efficient >—I think 
it would. 

12,978. That meets your point, does it?—Yes. But 
supposing it should not be adopted I have drawn up 
a form which would simplify the labour, I believe, if it 
were brought to your notice. I propose that children 
should be considered present unless they are marked 
“absent” in the book. If the Government would 
like to have a mark, [ have put a mark opposite each 
name. In the morning attendance the mark is from 
right to left obliquely, and in the afternoon from left 
to right. That would save the figures. My proposed 
certificate is in this form-— 


, during the week ending Saturday the 
; the morning attendance of such children being from 


o’clock a.m., and being indicated in the attendance columns by an oblique mark from right to left ( / ) opposite 
each child’s name; and the afternoon attendance of such children being from 


o’clock to o’clock p.m., and being indicated 


in the attendance columns by an oblique mark from left to right (\) opposite each child’s name. I also certify that the causes 


of absence stated are true, to the best of my belief. 


Attendances. 


Name of Child. 


Monday. | ‘Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


John Smith = - - - 
Geo. Webster - Se Saert 
Edwd. Adams - Re eS 
Harry Oldfield - - - 
John Jacobs - Ae - 


os 
pS > 


Sam. Clegg . s 4 
Wm. Barlow - i a 
Thos. Cockson - 4 2 
Smith Jones - 3 2 


> 
Cee an ee 


| Causes of Absenee. 
| 
| 
| 


Sick. Not working. 


> oe 


Not working. Commenced op 
Friday. 


Working. Time to make up, 


Says he was not working (?, 
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12,979. (To Mr. Clough.) Js this proposed form 


FD. Kingand similar to that which was proposed to us at Bolton by 
M. P. Clough» the schoolmasters?—With the exception, I believe, 
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that there is a stroke put for “ present,” whereas at 
Bolton or Aston, I am not. sure: which, they. simply 
proposed to have a blank for “ present,” and put “A” 
tor. “ absent.” 

12,980. That is substantially what I informed Mr. 
King has been suggested . elsewhere, that the return 
should be of those absent, the others being presumed 
to be present ?>—Yes, certainly that would do. 

12,981. (To Mr. King.) What is your next point? 
—The next point is that we think that we should 
have more factory inspectors. We find a difficulty in 
getting the half-timers to make up their attendances 
if they miss them, and we think that the cause of 
that is that the present inspectors have too large an 
area to look after, and too many duties to perform, 
and probably so the mill books are in a great. measure 
missed, and so the duty and work of seeing that this 
attendance is made up is thrown on to us. It is not 
necessarily so. I believe really the millmaster is 
bound to see to that, and that he can be fined if he 
does not see to it; but, as a matter of fact, in a great 
many mills I think that it is never looked at, or very 
seldom. There are some millmasters who will not 
pay the week’s. wages until the attendance is made 
up, and there we have no trouble; but there are some 
mills where we have a great deal of trouble, and I 
cannot conceive how it could be owing to any other 
cause than that the overlooker or book-keeper, who- 
ever he may be, who has to do with it, does not attend 
to that branch of the concern. |; ay 

12,982. The inspection is not sufficiently frequent 
to insure detection ?—That is so. 

12,983. (Mr. Brand.) Have you ever written to 
the inspector to inform him of particular cases in 
which the attendance of the children is not looked 
after ?>—I never did but once in the 114 years that 
I have been in my present situation, we do not like 
to inform against people. 

12.984. You see it would be very difficult for the 
inspector to take action unless you informed him ?— 
Jt would; still that is a part of his duty, I believe. 

12,985. (Chairman, to Mr. Clough.) Have you 
ever written to the inspector to inform him of parti- 
cular cases in which the attendance of the children is 
not looked after ?—Yes, I have done so. I have had 


‘the inspector visit my school, and after conversation 


with him, I found that the teachers might put their 
confidence in him. 

12,986. If they only played into his hands ?—Yes. 
Teachers are often so placed that it may bea pecuniary 
loss to them to inform upon particular cases. 

12,987. (Mr. Brand.) Have you anything to do 
on Sunday ? 

(Mr. King.) I have not. 

(Mr. Clough.) I have, but I take it for pecuniary 
benefit. 

12,988. (Chairman, to Mr. King.) A witness at 
West Bromwich, a large emplover of labour, told the 
Commission of a plan which he had adopted in order 
to check absences at once, that he furnished the 
schoolmasters whom his children attended with post 
ecards having a short form printed on them, one of which 
was “TI beg to inform you that the under-mentioned 
‘“« children have not attended school this afternoon,” 
as the case might be, and he stated that the school- 
masters readily adopted the use of those cards and 
that it had reduced the absences in his works to a 
minimum, because a child was invariably detected on 
the following morning ?—If we could induce the mill- 
masters at Bradford to do that, I have no doubt that 
it would be perfectly effectual. 

12,989. What is your next point ?—-I was going to 
say with respect to this that it 1s a cause of our losing 
the children, we often lose them through it. I was 
looking through my book the other day and T found 
that I had lost five in the past quarter who would not 
make up their attendances but preferred to leave the 
school. I have lost more than that, but my character 
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is pretty well known in the district now for compelling — | 


children to make up their time if they come to my school. 


12,990. I should tell you that. this employer stated — ; 


that the result of it was that he lost a great many 
children ?—-I have no. doubt of it ; and that is the 
reason that the onus of making them make up their 
attendances is thrown on to us. I do not know whether 
it comes within the scope of this Commission, but there 
is one other point. which I always thought I should like 
to mention if T had a chance, and that was with respect 
to the relative attainments of half-timers ‘and whole 
timers. Mr. Forster stated in the House of Commons, 
and Mr. Tufnell has.repeated it since then that the half- 


timers, owing to the sharpening that they get in the - 


mills, are able to;compete successfully with the whole 
timers... I never met a schoolmaster in my life who 
had much to, do with teaching them who held that 


view. Although the half-timers are certainly sharper . 


than the whole timers in this distriet, and I suppose 


it to be the same in all other districts, yet there is not 


that difference between them that would make them 


able to pass a similar examination or to be so ~ 


thoroughly up in the subject. of examination as whole 
timers. i 

12,991. The standards required at each period are 
really so moderate in their extent that it would not be 
difficult, would it, for any child. that had been well 
grounded to accomplish them, even in a much less 
number of attendances than the 250?—TI should 
scarcely say that. I find that it is all that we can do 
to get our half-timers in 150 attendances up to that 
standard, and the whole timers in 250. I should not 
like to say that I could gét my whole timers in less 
than 250 to pass that. standard. 

12,992. There is ‘such a thing as a child just 
scraping through the examination, and such a thing 
as a child passing the_standard with ease. 


before it went to labour at all, it would be so well 
grounded from six to nine, would it not, that it would 
pass the 2nd Standard with ease ?—That would depend 
so munch upon the infant school that it had been in ; if it 
had been thoroughly well grounded in the infant school 
it might. 

12,993. We must assume a little more, that the 
child had been thoroughly well grounded and does 
pass the 2nd Standard with ease before it goes to 
work; then do you not think that they would be able 
to keep up with the school so that at 13 they would 
pass the 5th Standard ?—I believe they could if they 
came to school regularly. 

12,994, It alldepends upon the sufficient grounding 
before half time and regular attendance afterwards ? 
—Yes. 

12,995. But that being granted, you think that a 
half-timer could pass the 5th Standard at 13 ?—Yes ; 
but even then I say that it is unfair that the half- 
timers should be compelled to compete with the whole 
timers, and they are so. It is a precisely similar exa- 
mination that they have to pass. J have no notion of 


- its being anything different. 
12,996. (Lo Mr. Clough.) Do you generally concur 


in Mr. King’s evidence, or is there anything which 


you would like to put in your own way ?—I do, with | 


this exception, that what he said as to half-timers is 


quite true, but I think I can make a more definite . 


statement with regard to them. I think that the half- 
timers are about six months behind the day scholars, 
I mean in what we may call the half-time standard, 
if we could measure it. I believe the drill that they 
get in the mills sharpens them to a certain extent, and 
that they do not require telling so often as many 
others. 
timers, and I have had too a large number of day 
scholars when I have had exactly the same number of 
half-timers, and therefore I can draw a fair comparison. 
The code, I believe, indeed I am sure the code states, 
that Her Majesty’s inspectors must bear in mind half- 
time schools in comparison to day schools when exa- 
mining them in certain branches. The reason that I 
came to-day was in consequence of reading in the 


If you had | 
had a child for three years in pretty regular attendance — 
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My school now consists. principally of half 


18,005. Have you from 
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paper this morning principally a statement which was 
made yesterday that the teachers preferred children 
coming half days instead of coming to school full days 
and working full days. When the new Act com- 
menced at the beginning of January this year, some of 
the millmasters that I have to deal with sent their 
half-timers full days and kept them at work full days. 
I think that the millmasters would not have sent 
them if they had not preferred it to the half days. In 
speaking with Mr. Rickards he asked me the question 
whether we should not prefer them coming full days, 
beeause they would most certainly come cleaner, and 
I said, ‘‘ Certainly.” Ihave only four now coming half- 


| days out of at least 160 half-timers, and this school 
' represents others in the district. 


12,997. Are you now speaking of the district of 
Farsley ?—Farsley, Stanningley, Pudsey, Calverley, 
and the small villages around there. I find that 
children come cleaner without hardship to themselves 
or their parents. Teachers generally find that when 
children are at work till 12, and have to come to 
school at half past 1, it takes them all the possible 
time to get what little food that they have time to eat, 
and to get washed, for they are very dirty when they 
come out of the mill. Ihave seen some of them that 
appeared to be blue from top to bottom from dye or 
something of that kind. ; 

_ 12,998, (Mr. Brand.) Apart from education, look- 
ing to the health of children, do not you think that 
for a child ‘to work. from 6 in the morning till 5 or 
half past 5 in the evening one day, and then come to 
school the day following, would be better than his 


rising at 6 and working till 12, and coming to school 


in the afternoon ? 

(Mr. Clough.) I think so. If the children come as 
hali-timers, some of them the whole day and some of 
them the half day, they disarrange our time-table. In 
half-time schools our time-tables are constructed to 
_ meet the cases of both morning and afternoon, sup- 
_ posing that some of the half-timers come for a whole 

week in the morning, and the other half-timers for 


_ the whole week in the afternoon ; but supposing a 


boy comes, say all day on Monday and then misses on 
Tuesday, and comes all day on Wednesday again, he 
may miss the lesson that was set for the morning 
during which the time-table was drawn up, and which 
would be taken while he was absent. 

12,999. (Chairman.) In fact it is very distracting 
if you have got three sets working together, that is to 
say, whole time children, alternate day children, and 
half day children ?—Certainly. 

__ (Mr, Clough.) As was mentioned yesterday, it has 
deranged the working or organisaticn of the school. 
It completely upset mine at the beginning of January, 
_ but I set to work and altered my time-table, so that 
now I work the whole school as if they were whole 
day scholars ; but you will particularly notice in the 
time-table that I do not give the same lessons on 
Monday as I should give on Wednesday, because I 


should get, the same set of half-timers, and I should 
give it them on Tuesday and Thursday. 

13,000. You adinit that if you have a mixture of 
half-timers and full-timers, the arrangement of the 
work would be very difficult >—Certainly ; home 
lessons are set in every school I should say almost, 
and those have to be examined. If they come every 
half day, that involves the whole of the teacher’s time 
in the morning in looking through the lessons of those 
who may come in the morning and also the same in 
the afternoon. Under the new system of coming full 
days and working full days, the home lessons are 
examined the first thing in the morning and they can 
commence their proper work in the afternoon. 

13,001. In fact, in that way they are preparing on 
the evening of the working day for the school of the 
following day?—Yes; indeed there are two sets of 
home lessons. In conclusion, I have to say that the 
manufacturers like it, and the factory inspector, I 
think, from his remarks, preferred it, he thought that it 
was better. The children themselves certainly like it, 
and so far as I have had experience of it, that is since 


the Act came into force, I like it much better than 


the other plan. With regard to simplifying the half- 
time books, I fully endorse what has been said. I 
have eight half-time books, and I have to commence 
each one and fill in the name of the school and where 
the mill is, and I certify that the children have been 
so many times as stated below their names. Then I 
have to sign it officially again at the bottom of one 
book ; then I throw that aside, and I may have 30 or 
40 names in another book, and have to do the same, 
and then I may have 60 in another book, and so on. 
All this clerical labour might be saved by having at 
the commencement one time-book, and taking the 
others for granted. 

(Mr. King.) May I say that with my 200 half- 
timers | have 34 time-books, and I have had 40 time- 
books to fill up. 

13,002. (Lord Balfour.) 1 understand from you 
that the alternate day system only began to be 
generally adopted in your district at the beginning of 
the present year '—It was when the Act came in 
force, it makes a great difference in the mill, and that 
is why they changed the mode; those who had been 
working Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday would 
change on Saturday morning and not work the follow- 
ing Saturday. In other words, those who work on 
Tuesday and Thursday would commence on Saturday 


or Monday. ‘Those who work on Tuesday, Thursday, 


and Saturday would work one week those days and 
the next week they would only work Monday and 
Wednesday, which would bring them equal, they 
change on the Saturday morning. 

13,003. Do they not work on Friday ?—Yes, one 
turn works on Friday, they change on Saturday morn- 
ing; suppose they worked Tuesday and Thursday 
one week the next week they would work Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Marrurw BAaLtMeE examined. 


13,004. (Chairman.) What is your profession ?— 
Nothing connected with factories at all. I am now 
in the office of the registrar of births and deaths at 
Bradtord. © entaleilderiiled eo 
the first taken an interest 
in factory legislation ?—I have. 

18,006. Have you some statement to make to the 
- Commission with reference to their present. inquiry? 
_—The only point that I ever thought of submitting 
to the Commission was about the want of additional 
inspectors ; and also of the certifying surgeons being, 
if possible, more efficiently arranged. I, however, 
should have foregone that, had it not been for some 

other observations which were made during your 
sitting yesterday, and which | happened to hear in 
reference to the inspection. I would venture to draw 
the attention of the Commission to Mr. Redgrave’s 
report, which is very useful for my purpose on the 


/ 


_ spectors and 14 sub-inspectors. 


present occasion. You may perhaps pardon me if I 
say that I speak somewhat feelingly on this subject, 
because it is a point to which 1 have devoted, I may 
say, the whole of my leisure hours during a period of 
more than 40 years now; and I consider that I have 
some capital invested’in this question, and to see it 
dwindled away must of course create a feeling of 
regret. I find that according to Mr. Redgrave’s 
report of October 1874, page 9, in 1834 the number 
of factories were 4,500. There were four chief in- 
Perhaps I need not 
go into particulars, but the fact is that the inspectors 
have from year to year had additional labour laid 
upon them. For instance, passing to 1852, he says, 
“ There were about 1,800 factories, all textile, under 
“« inspection. ‘There were four sub-divisions, and each 
“ factory was visited about three times a year, This 
“ frequent inspection of every factory, a short experi- 
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“ ence showed me to be quite unnecessary, and as 
« further work was added to us I could provide for it 
“ with a very small increase of staff’? Then he 
says, “ In 1864 each sub-inspector of my district had 
“on an average 600 factories under his supervision,” 
about twice as much as they had at first. “ Four 
“ years afterwards, in. 1868, by some re-arrangements 
“ [ found they could very well take charge of about 
* 800 or 900 works each.” It appears to me that the 
inspection of factories is by that means gradually 
decreasing, and also I am free to acknowledge that 
there may be some improvement, and indeed I may say 
a very considerable improvement in the disposition of 
factory masters to keep the law. At the same time, I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that human nature is 
human nature still, and that there is a very considerable 
desire on the part of those engaged in trade, and in fact 
in every other calling I presume, to get rich as soon as 
possible, and to acquire wealth with as little labour as 
possible. Consequently, I apprehend that there may 
still be found manufacturers who will violate the law 
unless there is something like tolerable inspection over 
them; and this I speak as much in the interest of the 
honest factory owner as I do in the interest of the 
workmen, because if by a want of inspection some 
more careless employer should, as some of the work- 
people call nibble or crib a little time at one end of 
the day and a little time at the other end of the day 
and so on, it might pay for violating the law, and it 
might pay for any prosecution which was brought 
upon him by the inspector. 

13,007. I suppose you might add to what you have 
said that an enormous number of workshops have been 
superadded to the increasing number of factories ?— 
Quite so, that is really just my point. I was merely 
going to observe that a reference to Mr. Redgrave’s 
report at page 11 I think will show fully what I wish 
to impress upon the Commission for their considera- 
tion as to whether it really is possible for these in- 
spectors, with the additional amount of labour that they 
have, to thoroughly inspect the works as may be 
necessary. Perhaps I might draw your attention to 
the bottom of the table on page 11,. showing the 
number of the works and the number of inspections. 
So far as regards inspection that is all I wish to say, 
simply to draw the attention of the Commission to the 


_ fact. 


13,008. Have you any other point to bring before 
us P—The next point which I thought of drawing your 
attention to was what I conceive to be the absolute 
necessity of a most strict supervision of the certifying 
surgeon. I think that to be of large importance to the 
faithful administration of the Factory Act. 

18,009. You think it important that a child before 
going to labour should be certified as fit for labour 
besides the ascertaining of its age ?—Quite so. 

18,010. But you think it essential that it should be 
further examined whenever it changes its employment ? 


—-I think if it was not done so it would be subject to 


a great many impositions. ‘ 

18,011. One child may from one cause or another 
change its employment four times in the year, and 
another child does not change its employment for four 
years, why is it necessary that the one child should be 
inspected four times and the other child only once ?— 
The employer is made responsible for the age of the 
child at the works where he is found to be working at, 
and the certificate applies to that factory unless. the 
law was to alter it so as to make it. applicable to any 
factory. Then the question is, whether or not it would 
not open the door to impositions of this sort, that is, 
that for instance, if I had a certificate that I had ob- 
tained from one mill this week, and I had a younger 
brother that I wanted to go to a mill, and I wanted io. 
go to some ‘other employment, I could easily pass over 
my certificate to my younger brother, and let him go 
to the other mill with my certificate. 

13,012. But if the certificate was in the custody of 
the employer it would not be available for that sort of 
purpose ?—But I understood that the certificate was 


to be given back to the boy when he ceased to work 
at a certain place. | 

13,013. That would be only available to getting — 
work somewhere else ?—Yes, that would be the in- 
tention, certainly. 

13,014. When he goés to a new place of work he 
would have to deposit it again ?—If he went himself; 
but I am supposing the case, that I was going to 
another employment myself, and that I did not require 
this certificate, what is there to hinder my handing it 
over to a younger brother and let him go to this factory 
with my certificate ? 

13,015. Then you would not have the use of it any 
more yourself, you would lose it ?—I am supposing 
that I do not require it, but I am going to some other 
employment. Iam going to leave the neighbourhood ~ 
for instance, or things of that sort. 

13,016. That is a danger which would have to be | 
guarded against ?-— Yes, i nie there are dangers of 
that description. 

13,017. You have had bea means, have you not, 
of ascertaining the sentiments of the operatives with 
respect to the factory laws ?—Yes. 

13,018. Can you speak ‘to their general sentiments 
with respect to the further restrictions of the Act of 
1874 ?—I can as to the approbation of the operatives — 
regarding the Act of 1874. 

13,019. Upon what do you base your belief of their 
general approbation ?— I base my belief from the inti- 
mate connexion I have with those who are most 
intimate with the generality of the working classes. 
Of course it is not possible for me to go into every 
cottage in the neighbourhood of Bradford as I once 
did toa very great extent, but still I have a pretty 
large acquaintance amongst factory workers, and | 
amongst overlookers and “heads of departments and | 
so on, who express their sentiments very freely to me — 
on various occasions, and in various shapes, and by 
that means I am able to form, I think, a pretty tolerable 
judgment. Besides, during the agitation or means that 
were adopted to procure the Act of last year, I was in 
the habit of meeting, from time to time, representatives 
of the working classes from the various mills, and in 
various districts both in Bradford and in other parts 
of the West Riding. 

13,020. What other parts of the West Riding 7— 
In Halifax, for instance, and in Keighley, especially 
the worsted trade, and some portion even in Leeds. We 
hada very large meeting in Holbeck, which is one of 
the places of the commencement of the movement for 
the Act of last year, that is three years ago now. 

13,021. And according to those sources of informa- 
tion, you state that you believe that the general desire 
of the working classes, at least_in the worsted trade, 

was in favour of the reduction to 564 hours a week ? 
—More than that. 

13,022. That they would have gone further ?—Yes. 
Perhaps it might be well just to observe that we, that 
is the heads of the movement in favour of the Bill, had 
very great difficulty in satisfying the working classes 
to accept what was called the compromise for 56 hours. 

13,023. (Mr. Brand.) When you speak of the | 
working classes, do you allude to those who were 


“simply occupied in the worsted and woollen trades, or 


working classes connected with other trades that are 
not touched by the Textile Factory Act ?—Both, 
because there are a great many other trades that are 
affected by the Factory Act, inasmuch as their children 
go to the factory. 
18,024. I allude, for-instance, to all trades which in 
nowise are connected at all with the textile factories, 
and I wish to put to you the question whether they 
were not to a considerable extent agitating in favour 
of applying shorter hours to the textile factories ?— 
There has not been that general movement in favour of 
the late Bill that there was in former times. In fact, the 
promoters of the Bill have been more anxious to avoid 
agitation as much as possible, and to secure where 
they possibly could fair representatives to attend cer- 
tain meetings that we have had in order to instruct us, 
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_ and in order to inform us of the real sentiments of the 

generality of the working classes. . 

13,025. I mean, were the leaders of the movement 
Jabourers in textile factories or not ?—Both; there 
were a great many, I do not mean leaders, but who 
attended our meetings and gave information as to the 
desire, for instance, of a great many parents. 

13,026. (Chairman.) Did those people whose senti- 
or you ascertained include women as well as men ? 
—Yes. : 

13,027. Could you state confidently that the feeling 
of the women was tle same as that of the men upon 
the matter ?>—Yes, quite so. i 

13,028. We have had occasionally representations 
in favour of shortening the hours from men purporting 
- to represent both sexes, and afterwards we have found 

that the women had not been consulted ?—One test of 
that is that the women, I believe, when they have had 
an opportunity, have always been as ready as the men 
in contributing to the expenses of the promotion of the 
Bill. 

' 18,029. (Mr. Brand.) Js the feeling in favour of the 
Act of 1874 now equally strong among the piece 
workers and among the time workers? —I believe it 

is, but as to that I have had no special means of 
informing myself. 

13,080. (Chairman.) Were the petitions very 

“numerously signed in favour of the Act of 1874 ?>— 
They were not very numerously signed; there were a 
great many petitions sent from different works signed 
on behalf of the workshops, and things of that sort, 
but not numerously signed. 

13,031. Having been authorised by what are called 
shop meetings ?—Yes. 

13,032. In all those cases did the operatives not 
believe that the shortening of the hours would not 
mean a reduction of wages ’—NSo far as I am acquainted 
with the working classes they have always left that to 
chance ; they have always believed more that circum- 
stances would guide wages, that is to say, that a fair 
supply and demand would affect wages more than the 
shortening of the hours of labour or the increasing of 
the hours of labour. 

13,033. I do not know how far the working classes 
are acquainted with the laws of supply and demand, 
but is it not the case that as a rule they thought that 
somehow or other their wages would not be lowered ? 
—I do not imagine that they would think that it would 
produce a reduction of wages directly. 

13,034. In fact they thought it would not ?—They 
thought it would not produce any direct diminution of 
wages no doubt. Facts in former times prove that it 
has not done so. ‘There may be circumstances that 
have reduced wages within the last six months, but it 
ought to be borne in mind that the Act has only been 
in operation some six months. 

13,035. Have the employers not reduced the wages 
on account of the shortening of the hours ?—In some 
instances I believe they have. 
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13,036. But that has not been done extensively ?— 


I do not think it has, so far as I am informed. 


13,037. Piece workers lose, do they not, in propor- 
tion to the shortening of the time worked ?—I do not 
think that they do. 

13,038. In the worsted trade is it usual to work by 
the piece or by time >—The weavers are by the piece, 
and the spinners by the time; the combing machines 
are all by the piece now. 

13,039. Are you able to say that the piece workers 
approve of the shortening of the hours in the Act of 
1874 equally with the time workers ?— The best 
proof that I can give is what I have already stated, 
that they were always during the agitation as ready 
as the others to contribute to the expenses of the pro- 
motion of the Bill through Parliament, and, in fact, 
I believe, that there is more indifference than an 
active either support or opposition on the part of the 
weavering females, for instance. 

13,040. (Mr. Brand.) Any feeling before the Act 
could not be any criterion of their feeling afterwards, 
could it ?—I do not think it has varied much. 

13,041. (Chairman.) What would be the senti- 
ments of the operatives, so far as you know them, 
with regard to the alteration of the age of half-timers 
to 10 ?—I think that there would be a large propor- 
tion in favour of nine. 

13,042. They would not like their children to be 
earning no wages so long?—I think that would be 
the general feeling if they were canvassed, I have no 
doubt of it. 

13,043. Were you a promoter of the alteration of 
the age?—No, I rather protested against it at the 
time the Bill was introduced as going too far for the 
present. 

13,044. Is there anything more which you would 
like to add ?-—I wish just to remark that a great deal 
depends upon the manner in which the opinion of 
the workpeople is taken. . I have abundance of 
evidence here as to how those things were done in 
former years by masters calling their workpeople to- 
gether and ascertaining their opinions, and so on. 
I can only venture again as an illustration of this, 
in order to show how those things are done, to recom- 
mend a perusal of that great Blue Book of 1882, 
which would enlighten anyone who wished for infor- 
mation on that subject of how the thing was done. 
It is not the usual way to ascertain the real sentiments 
of the workpeople for them to be canvassed by their 
employers, or by their principal agents. I do not 
value much the opinion expressed on those occasions, 
because those who are anxious to retain their places 
would be influenced by that consideration. It depends 
a great deal upon the state of trade. When they 
know that hands are in demand in other places, they 
may be a little more independent of their masters, 
but when trade is what we call slack, as it has been 
for some time past, they are not so very ready to 
venture their employment. 


The witness withdrew. 


Ses Nvet © 
Mr. THomas JACKSON examined. 


13,045. (Chairman.) You represent the firm of 
Messrs. Marris, Willow, and Smith, silk merchants, of 
Hull, and the trade generally P—Yes. 

13,046. Do you put in a memorial from the trade ? 
—Yes, it is from 12 firms. It is as follows: “ We, 
“ the undersigned drapers, silk mercers, and others, 
of the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, employing 
*“ large numbers of females, as milliners, dress and 
" © mantle makers, beg to call your attention to some 
spécial features of our trade, for the purpose of 


* Workshops Act. Our trades are season trades, the 
** busy time extending over about two months in the 
spring and two months in the autumn, during 
“ which times there is such a scarcity of skilled 
“ female labour that it is impossible to get the work 
“ offering done in the hours allowed by the Factory 
* and Workshops Acts, whilst during the remaining 
36769. 


} 


obtaining some modifications in the Factory and 


“ months of the year there is not, on an average, 
“ more than half-time employment. Your memorialists 
“ suffer loss, and their workpeople great hardship by 
“ not being allowed to work for a greater number of 
“hours during the four busy months of the year. 
“ The usual custom is to pay for this class of work 
“ by the piece, or the hour; and, therefore, if two 
“‘ hours a day for five days in the week were granted 
“ it would be a great advantage to our workpeople as 
“ well as ourselves, such extension not to exceed 120 
‘“‘ days in the year. It sometimes happens that on 
*‘ the day on which the weekly half-holiday is given 


“‘ an urgent mourning order is received ; in such case © 


“« we ask to be allowed to give the half-holiday on the 
“ following day, or the second day after the usual 
“ day for such half-holiday. Seven days only are 
“ allowed for obtaining a certificate of age for a 
“ young person under 16 years. We ask that this 
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“ time may be extended to one month, as that is the 
‘¢ usual time for an apprentice to come on trial. The 
“ general custom in our trades is to give each person 
“ from 7 to 14 consecutive days’ holiday in the year. 
“ The present Factory and Workshops Acts compel 
“ us to give a further four whole days, or eight half 
“ days’ holiday, which cannot be done without loss 
“ and inconvenience. If not foreign to the present 
“ inquiry, your memorialists would call your attention 
“ toa Bill brought before Parliament in 1873 by Sir 
« John Lubbock, entitled the Shop Hours Regulation 
“¢ Bill, for the purpose of stating that any such legis- 
“ Jation as therein contemplated would very seriously 
“© interfere with retail traders and their customers, 
“ more particularly the regulations relating to meal 
“ hours. Your memorialists hope that the Commis- 
“ sioners will favourably entertain their case, and see 
“ fit and proper to recommend the several concessions 
“ asked for.” 

13,047. .There are 96 days allowed, are there not, 
oy the present Act to season trades, on which they 
may work overtime with special permission ?—Yes. 

13,048. Is not that sufficient for the season busi- 
ness of which you speak ?—In my own private opinion 
it is, and in the opinion of my firm; but the memorialists 
represent the trade, and I may state that in addition 
to the number of signatures four or five others would 
have been obtained, but they were from home. My 
individual opinion and the opinion of my firm is tha 
the 96 days would amply meet the case. . 

18,049. (Lord Balfour.) How many days, if we 
take the case of your own firm first, are you in the 
habit of asking for this modification ?—Our own modi- 
fication only extends to four days in the month; and 
we set our faces against working overtime altogether. 
I may state that during the present spring, which has 
been our busiest time for some years, we have only 
worked overtime for two days. = 

13,050. What I want to know is this. You are 
actually allowed 96 days’ overtime ; how many days 
have you worked at any time in the course of the year, 
taking the year as the unit ?—We have only worked 
during the present year two days, and during the year 
1874 we only worked one, and in 1872 we worked 
three days. i i 

18,051. And you did not apply for any more >—We 
did not apply for any more. 

18,052. Do you think that your own firm is a fair 
sample of the degree in which other firms apply for 
overtime modifications ?—I think not; and for this 
reason, that we set ourselves and we find that the 
managers of our work-rooms set themselves against 
working overtime. 

13,058. Do you think that any firms apply for the 
whole amount of the 96 days ?—I do not think that any 
firms in Hull have done so ; in fact, I may say that I 
do not think that they knew they had permission to 
work 96 days. 

13,054. Do you think that other firms in the town 
use this season trade modification to any very great 
extent if they are allowed ?—I believe that some of 
them do. I believe some of them, during the busy 
time, use it to the full extent. : 

13,055. (Chairman.) Surely it is not correct to 
say, as this memorial does, that if from 7 to 14 days’ 
holiday are given in the year the Act requires that 
a further four whole days or eight half-holidays extra 
shall be given ?—In addition to the holidays which we 
give to comply with the custom of our trade, which 
amounts in our case to most of the hands, the managers 
especially, we exceed the time stated 16 days. We 
have always given four whole days or eight half days ; 
and we were certainly under the impression that we 
were obliged to do so. 

18,056.’ That assertion is probably a mistake ?-—It 
isnot a mistake that the trade has done so ; but it may 
be that the trade is mistaken with regard to the mean- 
ing of the Act of Parliament. But, perhaps, you will 
allow me to state with regard to the holidays which the 
trade give, wedo not close the work-rooms ; we send 
the hands away three or four at a time ; and therefore 


_“ and everything found them in the house. 


“© pose. 
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the work-rooms are open. We are under the impres- 
sion that to comply with the Act of Parliament we 
must close the work-rooms entirely. 

13,057. Do you not think that there should be any 
limitation at all on the hours of work of the persons 
employed in shops ?—Yes, I think so; but the great 
objection to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill was a regulation 


with respect to meal hours. I may explain that itis the 


custom in trades of our kind to provide meals on the pre- 
mises for all the assistants serving behind the counter ; 
and it sometimes happens that during the dinner hour a 
young man or a female may be called down once or 
twice, and have to go up once or twice to dinner; 


— 


that more particularly applies on a very busy day. 


But so far as limiting the hours of closing we should — Fe 


certainly be in favour of reasonable hours. i 


\ 


13,058. What do you think would be a reasonable — - 


limit ?—I should think 8 o’clock in the evening daily. 
13,059. Would you give any later hours upon Satur- 
day *—I think not. 
13,060. (Mr. Brand.) Do you mean that to apply 
only to shops in which women and children are em- 


ployed, or to all shops >—To-all shops in our particu- — 


lar, trade, the drapery trade ; and I certainly should 
see no objection to applying it to all trades. 

13,061. You mean that in all shops where they em- 
ploy in the retail shop men and women you would be 
in favour of an early hour of closing >—Yes, certainly ; 
not later than 8 o’clock. f 

13,062. You propose, as I understand, not a restric- 
tion of the hours of the women and children within 
the shops, but the closing of the houses >—The restric- 
tion of the hours of labour, the closing of the shops, 
and the dispensing with the assistants. 

13,063. Supposing you simply had a Bill passed to 
restrict the hours of women in retail shops, would not 
many employers of labour'use men instead of women 
if such a restriction be pressed >—No doubt they would 
substitute men for women. 

13,064, ‘Therefore, in your opinion, the only way 
of dealing with it fairly, would be by closing the 
shops ?—Yes. 


13,065. (Chairman.) Supposing Parliament does. 


not interfere with the labour of men, and it has 
never done so yet, but supposing it were enacted that 
no woman or child should be employed in any shop 
after 8 o’clock in the evening, there might be excep- 


tions made, but that being the general rule, do you 


think that it would be sutticient to make it worth the 
while of an employer to dispense with his women 
assistants, and to employ male assistants instead P— 


In some cases, probably in a town like Hull, that. 
would be the case, but it would not make the — 


slightest difference to us, because we close at 7 
o'clock. 

18,066. There was a draper who volunteered evi- 
dence to us; who was asked much the same questions, 
and he said he thought that women should not be 
allowed to be employed in'shops beyond 8 o’clock in 


‘the evening. He was asked whether it would have 


the effect of displacing women and young persons by 


men, and he said, “ Not permanently, it might at first, — 


“ but L do not think it would really ;” then he was 
asked, “ You do not think that a good many shop- 


“ keepers would be inclined to say, ‘We will get rid 


“ ¢ of all these troublesome restrictions by employing 


within the law could not on account of the expense, 
“* beeause women’s labour is much cheaper than that 
“ of men, and the expenses would beat them, they not 


“ being able to keep men always.” “(Q.) What sort 
“ of wages do the women earn at this employment? 


“ (A.) From 25d. to 30/. a year upon the average, 
That is only in a very high class of shop, ree 
(A.) I should think 25/. to 302. is our 
“ average. (Q.) It must have risen a good deal of 
“ late years, could you say that at the time you 
“ were an apprentice, or serving your time in Lon- 
“ don, whether young ladies got as much. (A.) Yes, 
“IT should think so; I know plenty of instances in 


“ ¢men only ?’” and he replied “‘ People who keep © 


< . 
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“ London where young ladies are getting 100/. a 
“ year, and more than that.” Is that 25/. to 301. 
a year about the rate of wages in Hull ?—25/. to 304. 
a year would be the rate in the low class shops, but 
in our shop it is considerably higher. We have those 
in our service who have over 100/. a year, and every- 
thing found them. 

13,067. And you think that the inducement to 
keep open late is so great that if they could not keep 


- women after 8 o’clock at night, many of them would 


be displaced by men ?—Not in trades of our class, 
decidedly not, but in some of the lower class of trades, 
more particularly in the hosiery trade, where only 
females are employed, I have no doubt that men 


would be introduced. Male assistants are to be had 


_ at 30/. and 35/. a year, and I believe in some shops 


_ of age. 


where they are in the habit of keeping open until 9 
or 10 in the evening, females would be replaced by 


males. 
13,068. (Mr. Brand.) You can get male assistants 
for less than that, I presume ?—Yes, but in our class 
of trade they are not worth having. 
* 18,069. (Chairman.) Have you anything further 
to state to the Commission than is contained in this 
memorial >—There are one or two remarks which I 
should like to make if you will allow me. ‘The first 
one would be with respect to the surgeon’s certificate 
This has occurred with ourselves once or 
twice. When we take an apprentice, we are obliged 
within seven days after taking her to send for a 
certifying surgeon, and perhaps a week afterwards 


the girl has gone away, she does not like the trade, 


or probably at the end of the month, which is the 


_ usual time for them to come on trial, our manager 


has stated that it is no use keeping her, that she 
really would be more trouble than she is worth, and 
we have been the certificate out of pocket. ‘ 

13,070. Some sharp practitioners would get a good 
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deal of unauthorised labour, would they not, if they 
could keep them at work a month without getting a 
certificate ?—No, I am speaking now of our own trade. 

13,071. Not in a high class trade, of course ?— 
No, our objection is that really in seven days it is 
impossible to form a correct opinion as to what a girl 
may be likely to be. 

13,072. That case would be met, would it not, if 
the certificate of birth was got once for all at the 
commencement of’ labour, and then was handed on 
from one employer to another ?—That would meet the 
ease. The next point is with regard to the day on 
which the weekly half-holiday is given. We ourselves 
take Saturday; we prefer getting finished as early as 
we can on the Saturday, but this has occurred once or 
twice perhaps with us. At 11 o’clock in the morning 
we have had a large mourning order which must be 
got out that day. In one case it would have been 
impossible within the time to have executed the order 
and for the parties to have appeared at the funeral in 
proper apparel, in consequence of our having to dismiss 
our workpeople at 4 in the afternoon. Fortunately, 
the doctor, after two or three hours, sent word that 
they might keep the body another day, and. we had 
the Monday or else we could not have got the order 
ready. = 
13,073. You can substitute another half day for the 
Saturday ?—Yes, we can substitute another half day, 
but supposing we substitute Monday we must always 
give the holiday on Monday; say that we received 
this morning a number of orders which must be out 
this evening, we could not get them out by the time 
allowed, but we have not the power of saying to our 
workpeople, “ We will give you a half-holiday on 
“ Monday.” 

13,074. You want to substitute another half-holiday 
for the Saturday when it is required, and not as a 
rule ?—Precisely so. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wittiam Epwarp Gopparp, Esq., examined. 


13,075. Are you a member of the firm of Messrs. 


- Goddard and Sons, printers, account book manufac- 


- the Commission. 


on these afternoons, and to keep a staff composed: 


turers, lithographers, and bookbinders at Hull ?—Yes. 

13,076. You represent, although not specially de- 
puted, the sentiments of the trade at Hull ?—I have 
seen four or five of the principal employers of labour 
in our various businesses in Hull, and they have de- 


_ puted me to say anything that refers to their particular 


case in case I should be called upon to do so before 
The following are the points on 
which the employers and employed feel dissatisfied :— 
First, the great difficulty experienced in shipping towns 


‘from the necessity for printers to keep a staff on Satur- 


day afternoons. So many steamers sail and arrive on 
Saturdays that printers are always compelled to work 


entirely of men, where on other days boys and girls 
do the work. Hence the cost of production is more 
than quadrupled. Second, the great hardship inflicted 
upon the men by the enforced extra half-holidays 
(four in the year), owing to the men being dependent 
(in the printing trade and bookbinding especially) 
upon the aid of boys and girls. The loss to the men, 


_ being an enforced half-holiday, and the loss to all being 


_ a deduction of wages for the time~so lost.. Holidays 


are now so frequent and general that these enforced 
half-holidays are a serious loss and inconvenience. 
Being obliged 10 give all the boys, a holiday on the 
same day is also a serious drawback. Thirdly, the hard- 


_ ship entailed upon women of mature age in being 


classed as young persons, thereby preventing them 
working longer and earning more wages. No night 
work being allowed, the work is often sent home to 
be done, a practice more open to abuse than as if a 
fair average night work was allowed on exigencies, 


Great immorality is the result of this restriction of 
earnings. In the trades before mentioned all extra 


work costs from 380 percent. to 60 per cent. above 


a day time, hence employers never work. late unless 


} 


= 


compelled. Fourthly, the perfect impunity enjoyed by 
small masters who also can employ their own children 
(often of tender years) for any number of hours, at a 
cost much below that obliged to be paid by those 
masters who wish to obey the law. The perfect im- 
punity enjoyed by some masters who with the con- 
bivance of their employées evade the law on all points, 
working any hours and employing children of almost 
any age. ‘The restrictions for hours and age do not 
affect the shopkeepers, whose hours are often one third 
longer than allowed by the Acts. Fifthly. The great 
unnecessary expense to employers by the payments to 
doctors. Boys and girls come and leave at a week’s 
notice, and many change their employers twenty times 
in a year, each employer hoving to pay the fee for the 
same child. These inspection fees form a consider- 
able charge on some establishments. In conclusion, I 
would respectfully remark that the followihg sugges- 
tions represent the feeling of the trades referred to as 
to a possible remedy without interfering with the 
beneficial results to some trades of the Acts. It is 
believed that a simple total limit of hours to be 
worked in any one week, with certain limits as to 
night work for young persons; freedom to women 
of mature age; the withdrawal of the extra half- 
holidays ; power for the inspectors to alter the hours 
as regards Saturday when both employers and em- 
ployed request the same; a fine for any employer 
employing achild under 13 years of age; a certificate 
of age and health to be procured by the parents of the 
child and deposited with the employer during the time 
such child is employed, and a fine for false statement 
of age, would meet the difficulties. 

13,077. With regard to the difficulty consequent 
on the Saturday half-holiday in the circumstances 
of Hull, have you not a remedy in your own hands 
by substituting another half-holiday for the Satur- 
day ?—It is in this way. There is no objection, 
personally to Saturday being used, but the difficulty 
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is, our being obliged to employ men aftér the 
hours. If the hours were extended so that a boy 
of the age of perhaps 16 or upwards could be em- 
ployed after 4 or after 2 o’clock, whatever the closing 
hour was appointed to be, then the difficulty would be 
remedied ; because, for instance, supposing shipping 
houses should send late on Saturday for certain cards 
and circulars and bills of lading, or any printed matter, 
it would otherwise stop the steamer if they were not 
done. We have to run all risks and employ men. We 
cannot possibly charge the merchants with the cost ; 
although it is perhaps four or six or eight times the 
cost of production where boys could be used. The 
simple matter is this, that after a certain hour, in our 
case 4 o’clock on Saturday, we cannot employ anybody 
but yet we very often have to keep the steam on for 
two or three machines out of eight or ten perhaps till 
8 or 9 at night and employ two men at a time and 
a half per hour, where on other days two ‘boys at an 
average of scarcely more than 2d. per hour would do 
the work. All the prices of the trade are fairly 
based upon the average price, not upon a price that 
would bear the payment of a time and a half or double 
time to the men, and not only double time but double 
the number of men. 

13,078. Would not that difficulty be met by substi- 
tuting another half-holiday for Saturday '—We are 
not allowed to be at work after 4 on Saturday, under 
any circumstances. 

13,079. If you could, that would meet your case ? 
—Yes, that would meet the case, but it would compel 
the closing of the whole establishment. The men 
themselves are very glad and willing to work extra 
time if they are paid for it. 

13,080. You may start from this, I think, that 
Parliament has determined that women, young per- 
sons, and children should have a half-holiday in the 
week. I do not think that that can be considered an 
open question ?—We do not wish to interfere with 
any arrangement, only that which might tend to get 
an extension of the hours of labour on Saturday. 

13,081. (Mr. Brand.) You have got the power, 
because the Workshop Regulation Act of 1867, says, 
« That children, young persons, or women, may be 
«* employed between 2 and 8 o’clock in the afternoon 


'« on Saturday, provided that.in any such workshop 


‘“‘ or workshops arrangements are made to the satis- 
“ faction of, the Secretary of State for giving on 
“ some day in every week to every child, young per- 
“ son, or woman employed a half- holiday of equal 


“ length, either at the beginning or at the end of 


« their day’s work” ?—But do not you see, the men 
would object to that, on the ground that it would stop 
their earnings, because in our trade the men are depen- 
dent upon the aid of boys, children, and girls to carry 
on their work. 

13,082. What difference does it make whether you 
get the holiday at one time of the week or the other ? 


—The men would object to the holiday on any other- 


day, they prefer Saturduy, there is no question about 
that, and they do not object to work extra on Saturday. 

13,083. (Chairman.) If your point is that you 
want to be able to dispense with the half-holiday, if 
am afraid we must pass from that point?—It isa 
matter of very great consequence to our trade. 

13,084. (Mr. Brand.) What you mean is this, that 
if you did not give a half-holiday on Saturday one 
week you would give two half-holidays in the next 
week ?—No, what I mean to urge is this, that the ex- 
tension of time allowed to work'extra on important 
occasions is not to be so limited as it is at present. 

13,085. What effect would it have but that of re- 
stricting. the half-holiday to the hands ?—It would 
not have any effect, except allowing the employer to 
retain a certain portion or a few of the hands that 
are necessary on emergencies. 

13,086. But the effect would be to deprive these 
fow hands of their half-holiday >—To those few hands 


it would simply be that they would be paid the 


ordinary double time. 
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13,087. But they would have no half-holiday ?>— 
No, but they would have their double pay instead, 
13,088. (Chatrman.) And you object to the four 


holidays, or eight half-holidays required by law ?—- 
“Decidedly ; there are so many holidays for the boys 


during the year, fairs, and feasts, and one thing and 
another. 


13,089. If you give the fairs’ and feasts, those _ 


would count as holidays required by the Act, would 
they not ?—But by giving the boys all those days 
altogether the result is that the men are thrown out 
of employment. 

13,090. You say-that the boys have so many holi- 
days in the year, those other holidays would count as 
holidays under the: Act, would they not ?—No, they. 
do not. We are obliged to give notice a,day or two 
days before, and they all have them on the same day 


according to our reading of the Act, and the result is — 


to stop the whole establishment. 
13,091. The law only says that you must give four 


whole holidays or eight half-holidays in the year, and — 


it lets you choose your own day ?—But it does not 
let us count the days that the boys are off on special 
holidays, nor does it let us divide those days so as to 
keep the establishment working. The result is very 
serious to the employers where you employ 150 or 120 
hands, because it forces a reduction upon the men, 
and it entails the necessity of stopping an eleventh 
part of the work. If every half-holiday that a boy 
asks for and gets in that way could be counted as his 
half-holiday, then there would be no such objection, 
because we could divide them and get over the diffi- 
culty, but where we have to stop the establishment it 
is a serious difficulty, it stops the whole progress of 
the work. 


13,092. Do your hands give you notice at the same | 
time ?—No, they do not give us notice at all; we — 


give notice to them. 


13,098. Referring to the restriction upon the labour © 
of women you complain that they are not allowed to | 


work beyond the statutory number of hours, and you 
say that great immorality is the result of those res- 
tricted earnings, what is the meaning of. that ?—We 
find that in the business that we refer to the women 
are only too anxious to earn a little overtime, simply 
from the fact that they are paid a little extra for it, 
nearly double in fact ; and we find that many women 
whom we used to have before, and who used to earn a 
fair amount per week, which enabled them to keep re- 
spectable, owing to the limited hours since the Factory 
Act have been so restricted that I am afraid in some 
cases, and we'almost know in others, they have resorted 
to immoral courses to supplement their j income. | 


13,094. You also base your objections to the factory _ 
restrictions upon the opportunity enjoyed by small | 


masters to employ their own children without restric- 
tion?—Yes. 

13,095. Are you aware that the Workshops Act 
interferes. -with them equally with the others P—It 
does if it could really be strictly carried out, but there 
is the difficulty I think. 


13,096. You say that some masters with the con- — 


nivance of their employés evade the law, and work 
any hours and employ children at almost any age with 
impunity, that means that at present sufficient machi- 
nery has not been provided for enforcing the Work- 
shops Act.?—I think so, decidedly. 

13,097. It would not necessarily mean thas the 
Rietories should be unrestrained ?—No,. I do not wish 
that at all. 

13,098. But that would show that you are sub- 
jected to unfair competition ?—Yes, certainly. 

13,099. That you say that shopkeepers have an 
advantage over you, because their hours are one third 
longer, but that might simply mean that there ought 
to be a limitation to their hours ?—It was with 


reference to the argument that the trade which I — 
represent do not see the justice of our hours being — 


limited, and not the hours of shopkeepers. 
13, 100. As to the payments to the doctors on 
account of the frequent changes of the children, sup- 
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posing that such payments were reduced at the time 
of first employment to a certificate from the registrar, 
and the ‘inspection of the certifying surgeon took 


place at the child’s first employment, and was not 


necessary afterwards, would that meet your case >—I° 
think that every point of that would be met in that 
respect. You see we have to pay for a.boy or a girl, 
and, perhaps, the very next week this party takes 
umbrage and goes to somebody else, and somebody 
else has to pay for the same child again. 

13,101. You make the suggestion yourself, that “a 
“ certificate of age and health to be procured by the 
* parents of the child, and deposited with the em- 
“ployer during the time such child is employed, 
“ would meet the difficulties” ?—Yes, I think that 
would meet the case. 

13,102. (Mr. Brand.) With reference to the argu- 
ment that you made use of as to retail shops, are you‘in 
favour of placing restrictions upon all shops ?—No; 
the argument there is more in favour of less restric- 
tions upon our own trade ; it is scarcely to the extent 

‘of placing more restrictions upon others. Ido not 
know that it would be injurious to place restrictions 
upon them, because in many cases they are carried 
to a frightful extent. 

13,103. You have not given much consideration to 

_ the question ?—No, I have not gone into it beyond as 
it affects our own business. It certainly affects us 
very seriously. At the same time I merely mention 
one circumstance which you will understand more 
than anybody else, probably, and that is, that printers 
and lithographers in the end of November, particularly 
if they are. in any large way of business, the litho- 
graphers are most frightfully pressed with parliamen- 

‘tary work. Now parliamentary agents and the 
people who employ us to do parliamentary work would 
authorise us to break the law a thousand times, and 
hold themselves responsible, before they would have 
the deposited plans of a railway thrown out, or any- 
thing by our not being able to work night and day, 
Sundays and every day else, so far as that goes. 
‘They would authorise us to break the law, and insist 
upon our breaking the law. There are very often 
certain periods of the month when special publica- 
tions, we will say, the magazines, or anything of that 
sort, have to be out, and there are provisions made in 
the Act for those, but the provisions are scarcely 
enough to meet the requirements very often. 

13,104. It requires great virtue on your part to 
resist the temptation P—It requires immense virtue, 
and almost superhuman virtue, because it really 
eurtails our power of making both ends meet in some 
cases. 

13,105. (Chairman.) With regard to occasional 
pressure, for instance, the evening before publication, 
we have had a great deal of evidence from your trade 
upon that point, and it is one which of course the 
Commission will consider ?>—You can understand that 
for instance, taking parliamentary plans, or local cor- 
porate issues of lists of voters on election affairs, or 
half a dozen things of that character, we are bound by 
law and under severe penalties to print in contracts to 
be out by certain dates, and it does require super- 
human virtue to avoid breaking the law, although we 
wish not to break it. 

13,106. (Lord Balfour.) The contractor knows that 
_when he signs the contracts ?—But he does not always 
‘foresee the difficulty ; but it must be done. No 
business could be done at all unless you ran a certain 
risk, but the risk so far as the law is concerned should 
be as lenient as possible to the party. 

13,107. (Chairman.) The law contemplates that 
for such work, which is no doubt highly paid, you 
should employ men ?—We should be very glad to em- 
ploy men, but the men are dependent upon the boys. 

13,108. If you are prevented by the law from getting 
boys for certain work that must be done, you must 
pay a little more and employ men to do the boys’ 
work ‘—Doubtless, but there are many classes of 


work that men could not do, for instance, bookbinding, © 
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folding, and sewing the pamphlets, and paging, all 


sorts of work of that character. 

13,109. On that particular point of which you have 
been speaking, work that must be done, the prepara- 
tion of parliamentary plans and such matters, for which 
you say that agents will pay anything or any amount 
of penalties, if they can afford to pay the money 
surely you can afford to employ a higher paid class of 
labour ?—Possibly, if we could get them ; but the 
question is, what you are to do when you cannot get 
them. The staff of the establishment is arranged ac- 
cording to the general requirements of the men, boys, 
girls, and so on in proportion. 

13,110. (Mr. Brand.) As a matter of fact, in those 
cases you send out this sort of work, stitching and 
folding, to be done outside ?— Supposing the necessity 
oceurs, the work simply goes home and evades the 
Factory Act in that way. The people are not em- 
ployed any less time in such cases where the employers 
do that, but it is an objectionable practice, because 
the work is never either so well done or so profitably 
done. 

13,111. (Chairman.) The whole point of that which 
you are now speaking of is this, that you recognise 
the necessity of the law being made more elastic to 
meet times of emergency ?—Yes, that is the whole 
point, and a simple limit of hours for the work. 

13,112. You suggest. a simple total limit of hours 
to be worked in any one week, with certain limits as 
to night work for young persons; freedom to women 
of mature age; the withdrawal of the extra half- 
holidays ; power for the inspectors to alter the hours 
as regards Saturday, when both employers and em- 
ployed request the same, and so on. Those are other 
matters which have to be considered, but what we 
have been speaking of last are special points ?—Yes. 
I have also been desired to bring before the attention 
of the Commission the case of Messrs. Allison, who 
are large employers of labour in Hull. They find 
that they are compelled to make their workpeople 
come one hour earlier on the Saturday, to make up 
the half hour according to the Act, because they are 


compelled to give them so much time in five hours for 


meals. Their ordinary hours are from 8 to 2 on 
Saturday, and they have to ask their workpeople to 
come at 7 instead of 8, as on the other weekdays. 

13,113. They do that in order to get their legal 
number of hours out of them ?—Yes; they have to 
allow them an hour, and then they have to come back 
for perhaps half an hour, just to get the legal number 
of hours out of them. They suggest that as it makes 
no difference to them, and it makes a good deal of 
difference to the employés, the factory inspector should 
in such cases as that, where both the employer and 
the employed request it, on any evidence that you 
choose to take, be empowered under proper authority 
to give permission not to evade the Act but to give 
a supplementary permission to the Act. 

13,114. What is the point of grievance ? —'The 
point is to make up the number of hours on Saturday. 
The men have to come one hour earlier in the morn- 
ing, as they are compelled to leave at 2. 

13,115. The hours of work on Saturdays are from 


8 to when ?—To 2 ; six hours, and they have to go 


away for an hour ; and, in order to make up the o4 
hours per week, they have to work from 7 on Satur- 
day till 2. 

13,116. Are you not entitled to work 60 hours a 
week ?—Yes ; but in the trade the average is 54. 

13,117. Is the trade limited to 54 ?—No, not limited 
to 54; it is generally under 54. 

13,118. (Lord Balfour.) They want to work from 
8 to 2, six hours, only giving an interval of ten minutes 
for luncheon ?—They say they have to ask them to 
come at 7 instead of at 8 to make up for the half hour. 
They would not object to give them ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour. : 

13,119. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that 
you would wish to mention ?—No, 1 do not think there 
is anything else, 


The witness withdrew. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION ; 


Henry F. Swirn, Harrison Hort, and Josrrn Booru, EsqQs., examined. 


13,120. (Chairman, to Mr. Smith.) Are you gen- 
tlemen a deputation from the oil millers and seed 
crushers of Hull and the district ?—Yes, 

13,121. Do you put in a memorial to the Commis- 
sion ?>—Yes, which we appear to support to-day. 

138,122. Can you tell the Commission whether simi- 
lar memorials that the Commission have received from 
the same trade at Dover, Boston, Gainsborough, and 
Driffield are drawn up in concert with yours, so that 
it may be considered that the whole trade is at one in 
the matter >—Yes. The memorial is in these terms:: 
“« The seed-crushing trade is one of the large staple 
“ trades of Hull, and employs about 1,000 men and 
*“ 200 boys. The peculiarities of the oil-pressing 
“ business require that the stoppage of the machinery 
“ should be as limited as possible. Every stoppage 
“« reduces the heat of the apparatus used, and conse- 
“ quently militates against the expression of oil, 
“ hence the necessity for night spells, or continuous 
“ working, and hence also the shortness of the meal 
“ hours, strictly so called; but this, that otherwise 
“ might be considered an objectionable feature in 
“‘ their case, is explained and justified by the fact that 
“‘ out of every ‘set’ of, say, 11 minutes, the workman 
“ has about seven minutes for relaxation, conversation, 
“‘ or refreshment. Boys of 16 could easily do the 
“« required work, and before the operation of the above 
“ Acts the undersigned had no difficulty in obtaining 
“ a full supply of hands ; because the wages of the 
“¢ trade are good, and the employment is both light 
“ and free in every way from baneful influences, 
“ moral or physical. Your memorialists suffer a great 
‘* hardship under the existing regulations, for being 
“ unable to employ boys under 18 at night. The 
“ boys they employ during the day must be of similar 
‘“‘ age, inasmuch as the day and night ‘spells’ alter- 
“ nate, and therefore boys cannot be brought up or 
* educated to the principal detail of the seed-crushing 
“ trade before arriving at an age when all youths are, 
“ or ought to be, attached'to the calling or trade they 
‘** intend to follow, and therefore in competing with 
“ other manufacturers in the labour market seed 
“ crushers are placed at a serious disadvantage, and 
“ are often compelled to take the undesirable ¢ failures’ 
“ of other trades. The grievances of the present 
“ working of the Acts in the regulations now com- 
“ plained of weigh as severely on the employed as 
“ upon the employer, for the regulations in question 
‘* shut off a source of well-paid and healthy employ- 
“ ment from many youths in Hull, and in many in- 
“‘ stances widows and females have had their whole 
“ income stopped by the unnecessarily-stringent cha- 
“ racter of the provisions of the Act as applied to 
‘“‘ the trade represented by the undersigned. Your 
** memorialists trust that the Commission will favour- 
“ ably entertain their case, and recommend the con- 
“ cession asked for, z.¢,, that in oil and seed-crushing 
“ mills youths above 16 may be employed in the same 
“ manner and subject to the same regulations as now 
‘“* exist in the employment of youths of 18.” That is 
signed by about 80 firms. 


‘those boys. 


13,123. Is your trade one that works pretty eveniy 
all the year round?—Yes, of late years it has. At 
one time it was a season business, working more in 
the winter than in the summer, but the feeding of 


cattle now upon artificial food has been so much in-~ 
creased that the farmers find that to supply the beef 


markets it pays now to use artificial food all the year 
round. 

13,124. So that the needs of your trade require that 
you should work day and night, as a rule >—Yes, day 
and night, certainly, on account of the preference of 
the seed crusher to keep his machinery hot for the 


expression of the oil,.as a considerable amount of time | 


is wasted always in setting an oil mill to work, on 
account of the coldness of the iron. 

13,125. Is the temperature of the workrooms high ? 
—No. I cannot speak to the exact heat, but they 
are well ventilated and very lofty. 


13,126. I suppose you would be willing that if — 


Parliament thought fit to give such concession to 
your trade, that the factory inspectors should be satis- 
fied that all that was practicable was done to secure the 
healthiness of the workrooms ?—Most certainly. It 
is very light work, and the hands have a great deal 
of spare time. Youths of 18 or 20 are not really so 
capable of doing the work as youths of 16 or 17, for 
it requires a great deal of quickness, which the 
younger the boys are the easier it is for them to bring 
to bear in the work. ; 

13,127. (Lord Balfour.) You talk of night and 
day spells, how long would each shift be at work ? 

(Mr. Booth.) About 103 hours, allowing for meals. 


(Mr. Smith.) One spell.goes on at 6 in the morn- 


ing and leaves at 6 at night. 

13,128. (Chairman.) But they are employed by no 
means continuously >—No. ; 

13,129. (Lord Balfour.) There are two shifts, not 
three, in one day ?—Yes. As the cakes are generally 
stored in another room the doors are necessarily open, 
and there is a thorough current of air, and being 
generally situated on a river side and having an open 
space to the yard they are very well ventilated. 

13,180. (Mr. Brand.) What is the difference in the 
cost of labour between a youth of 18 and a boy of 16? 
—There is not so much difference in the cost as the 
difficulty of getting them. Boys I would say, as a 
rule, generally get attached to some trade or other 
before they are 18, therefore we cannot educate them 
to the trade, they go to other trades. 

(Mr. Booth.) In fact we were accustomed to pay 
boys of 16 and 17 the same wages previous to the Act 
coming into operation as we now pay boys of 18. We 
have made no difference in the wages. 

(Mr. Holt.) We find very great difficulty about 
I have known several instances in which 
young persons employed in the trade have been the 
sole support of widowed mothers. 

(Mr. Smith.) I do not think we can add anything 
more to what we have put upon the memorial. That 
is all we ask of you. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Rosert Tennant, EsQ., M.P., examined. 


13,131. (Chairman.) You are member of Parlia- 
ment for Leeds ?—Yes. 

13,132. And you are proprietor of large flax mills 
in Leeds, are you not ?—Yes. 

13,133. You have taken considerable interest, have 
you not, in factory legislation?—I had a good deal 
to do with the passing of the Act of 1874. I was 
not in Parliament at the time of the passing of the 
former Act. 

13,134. Although it is not a part of the duty of 


the Commission to reopen the Act of 1874, they have . 


received many representations of the hardship which 
is done to employers by the shortening of the hours 
in that Act. Can you tell the Commission whether 


within your knowledge the production has been con- 
siderably lessened by such shortening of the hours? 
—I think it would be premature until we have had 
some further experience of the working of the Act 
to give any decided opinion about it. 
that there is considerable dissatisfaction amongst em- 
ployers, and I may also say amongst employed, with 
the working of that Act. So far as regards the 
diminution of production, not only can I speak with 
regard to my own mills, but I have also had statistics 
from Ireland and from many parts of Lancashire, 
and the diminution is exactly in the same proportion 
as the reduction in the number of hours worked. 


And indeed in my own mills, until very recently, we - 


But I may say | 
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had never actually got up to the standard of the pro- 
portionate reduction, in consequence of the throwing 
out of gear that was necessarily attendant upon the 
changes that came into operation upon the passing 
of the Act of 1874; but at this moment our produc- 
tion is just as much short of our former production 
as the number of hours that we now work is in 
proportion to the number of hours that we then 
worked. I was exceedingly surprised to see from 
the evidence of the inspector of factories for this. 
district that he said that a greater pressure was put 
upon the energies and upon the attention of the 
workpeople under the reduced number of hours than, 
under our former working. I can only say that we 
have not been able to increase the speed of our ma- 
chinery one atom, and that there is no greater taxa- 
sion of their energies and attention now than there * 
was before. If any manufacturers have been able to 
speed their machinery, of course by speeding the 
machinery they would have to tax more the energies 
of their workpeople, but if any manufacturers have 
done that they could not have been working to their 
full speed before, and of course whether this Act had 


_ passed or not, they might equally have increased the 


necessary energy that would have to be applied to the 
working of the mill. ; 


13,135. Does that additional loss which you referred 


to just now over what would be expected from the 


number of hours lessened arise from the four and a 
half hours’ clause ?—Formerly in Leeds we worked 
almost universally under the hours allowed by the 


. Acts; we worked 58% hours, we did not work the full 


60 hours. Now we are able only to work 56 hours, 
and not the 564 which we are allowed by the Act to 
do, because’ on the Saturdays you cannot get the 
workpeople to work after half-past 12, they will have 
their half-holiday on Saturday the same now as they 
formerly had, so that we can only really work on 
Saturday six hours. 


13,136. You have not been able to take advantage 


' of that half hour for cleaning ?—-No, we cannot make 
_ use of it at all. 


So that when I say that the diminu- 
tion in the production is equal to the reduction in the 
number of hours worked, I am comparing 56 hours 
with 584, so that it is really only two and a half 
hours. It would be of course verymuch greater with 
those who were formerly working 60 hours, which I 
believe they almost universally were doing in Belfast 
and in many parts of Ireland. 

13,137. Do you suffer, or is it within your know- 
ledge that employers subject to the Act of 1874 do 


suffer from the competition in the labour market of 


others who are not subject.to the same restrictions ?— 
Certainly. Many of our very best hands leave us in 
consequence of their being able to get the higher 
wages, no doubt partly owing to the greater number 
of hours that they can work at other places where they 
are not subject to the restrictions of the Factory Acts, 
and we suffer a very serious injury from that. That 
indeed I may say is one of the great arguments on the 
employer’s part, who say that this Act, taking their 
point of view, should be extended to all other trades 


~ where women and children are employed. 


13,188. Do you not recognise that in many of those 
other trades there is not the same pressure upon 
the energies of the women and young people that 
there is in the textile factories?—I daresay it is 
so in many trades, but I should not admit that with 
regard to all trades. I have no doubt it is so with 
regard to many, but, on the contrary, in many of our 
processes the women and children are not really hardly 


worked. We see them knitting and reading and 


talking during the time the processes are going on. 
The machinery is going round, and it is only occasion- 
ally, periodically, that they have to attend to it. 
13,139. That is speaking of flax spinning ?>—Yes. 
13,140. But that would not be true of an ordinary 
cotton or silk factory ?—I am not able to speak as to 
cotton and silk, but I should think that in many pro- 


cesses even there (and I have been through their 
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mills) it is not a continuous strain upon the energy and 
attention of the women or children, although in some 
processes it is. Iam speaking now as to the large 
processes. 

13,141. We have heard a great deal from those who 
object to the present restrictions of the disadvantages 
under which they labour with respect to foreign com- 
petition, isit the ease that the foreigner is pressing the 
English manufacturer more closely in the market ?— 
A great deal I may say, we find that goods that we 
can produce in Leeds are manufactured abroad, and 
offered for sale in Leeds itself in competition with 
ours, very often at a lower price than we ourselves can 
produce them at; and not only in Leeds itself, which 
is a very limited market for our production, but in 
other places which we ourselves supply with our own 
manufactured articles. 

13,142. (Mr. Brand.) Goods of the same quality ? 
—Yes, of the same quality exactly. We, of course, 
should not like to say of the same quality ; we say 
that our own are better ; but inasmuch as those who 
use them do not seem to view it quite in the same 
light, they do, in fact, compete with us. 

13,148. (Chairman.) Not such a difference as would 
stand 10 per cent. more in price ?>—No, certainly not. 

13,144. (Lord Balfour.) Is that the case in your 
own trade merely, or in the trade of Leeds generally ? 
—I am speaking particularly of my own trade, but I 
believe it is pretty generally the same in other trades 
in Leeds. 

13,145. (Chairman.) Can you tell the Commission 
whether you can speak with any confidence of the 
feeling of workpeople on this question ?—I was rather 
surprised to read, as I have done, the evidence of some 
witnesses who have been examined here, and who 
stated that there was very general dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed on the part of the workpeople with regard to 
the Act of 1874. I must say that I could not myself 
endorse that opinion, especially as to the reduction in 
the number of hours worked. I do not think it is at 
all likely that any workman in the world would come 
forward and complain that he was working a less 
number of hours unless the shoe pinched him some- 
where. So far as Leeds is concerned there has as 
yet, I believe, been no diminution whatever in the 
wages paid to the workpeople. 

13,146. You think that, speaking generally, there 
has been no diminution ?—No, certainly notin Leeds. 
In my own trade not a single farthing has been re- 
duced ; so that, in fact, they are receiving the same 
wage for a less number of hours worked; and it is 
not at all likely that they would complain of that. 

13,147. It would follow, of course, that where the 
same wages are given the reduction in the number of 
hours is a great boon ?—Certainly. 

13,148. (Lord Balfour.) Is your work time-work 
or piece-work ?>—Almost entirely time-work. 

13,149. (Chairman.) Are there a large number of 
trades in Leeds where they work by the piece in the 
cloth trade generally ?—Yes. 


13,150. Is it not the case that there the workpeople 
are really earning less?—Of course, they would be 
earning less if they are working a less number of 
hours; but I have been given to understand that 
where there is work for them to do at this moment 
they could, in fact, if they were working the full time 
that they were allowed by law to work, earn as much 
money as they did under the old law ; but no doubt, 
taking it generally, you may say that if the piece- 
work stands the same as it did before, and they are 
only able to work a certain number of hours less, and 
therefore make a certain number of pieces less, they 
necessarily must receive less wages. 

13,151. There are trades, are there not, which are 
not under the Factory and Workshops Acts, where 
they work the full number of hours allowed now, and 
where the people are turned out at the end of the 
legal day, although they would be glad enough to 
remain longer and earn more money ?—No doubt 
there are such cases. 
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13,152. May it not be taken for granted in such 


cases that if they were turned out half an hour sooner. 


they would go away dissatisfied ?—No doubt. 

13,153. Has there been any indication of dissatis- 
faction among the workpeople or their representatives 
with the operation of the Act of 1874 ?—Not to my 
own personal knowledge. ; 

13,154. Was there any decided expression of satis- 
faction when it passed ?—Certainly. 

13,155. Were there strong representations made in 
favour of it when it was introduced ?—I may mention 
perhaps my own case. On the very morning when 
the Bill came on for discussion in the House I received 
a petition signed by 1,456 of my own workpeople, out 
of 1,500, in favour of the Bill. And I may mention 
that we had a strike ourselves about three years ago 
in the flax trade entirely, or ostensibly at all events, 
upon the very ground of the reduction of the hours of 
labour ; and when we offered them an increase of 
‘wage instead of reducing the number of hours they 
declined it, and it was only after several weeks’ stand- 
ing out that they were induced to go in with an 
increase of wage on my assuring them that I should 
be perfectly satisfied myself to consent to a reduction 
in the hours of labour, provided it was made compul- 
sory upon all my competitors. 

13,156. Do you think that the raising of the age to 
10 will occasion much difficulty to the employers of 
labour here ?—I believe it will, and I believe that 
that is one of the points of dissatisfaction on the part 
of the workpeople with regard to the Act of 1874. 

13,157. The workpeople will not like their children 
earning nothing till they are LO years old ?—-No, they 
do not. 

13,158. You would be in favour, I suppose, if the 
age is kept-at nine in other trades, of an educational 


test being exacted of them ?—Yes ; I do not personally - 


object to the age of 10, but if the age of nine were 
thought to be the proper age, coupled with some educa- 
tional test, and provided it wére made applicable to 
all trades in which children were employed, of course 
I should be prepared to accept it. 

13,159. If the other trades are not levelled up to 
the restrictions upon the textile factories do you antici- 
pate an agitation for a retrograde change from the Act 
of 1874 ?—I certainly think that the employers of 
labour would feel that they were subjected to a yery 
great hardship, and I think also that the parents of the 
children would feel it so too, if in one trade they were 
to be allowed to work at nine-years of age and in 
another not to be allowed to work till 10, because of 
course it would limit the area of competition for their 
own labour. And to the manufacturer it would be a 
very unfair thing, because other manufacturers, except 
textile, would be educating people for their trades, 
while we would be debarred from doing so, and they 
would have the start of us. ‘ 

13,160. Are there any particular points which you 
think you would like to bring to our notice ?—I may 
say that the great grievance which the employers feel, 
and I think it is a grievance which the employed also 
will feel sooner or later, is that the textile trades are 
singled out for special legislation. Ido not say that 
we are satisfied with the Act of 1874, because we 
should have further experience before expressing any 
decided experience about it; but we do think that 
if the Act of 1874 is to stand for any length of time it 
should be extended to all manufactures where women 
and children are employed. When the Act of 1874 
was passed it was justified (for of course any restric- 
tion of trade that interfered with freedom of contract 
would require justification) by all those who supported 
it on educational, social,-and sanitary grounds. So 
far as regards the educational and social tests, I think 
it cannot be but admitted that those apply equally to 


all trades where labour of the same quality is employed. 


It cannot be said that a person because he happens 
to be engaged in a textile trade is to be entitled to 
educational or social advantages that those who are 
engaged in other trades are not entitled to. That is 
putting it in the general point of view as regards the 
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employed. Then on the other test, namely, the sani- 
tary test, it is quite true that there are many processes 
in the textile trades which are very injurious to health. 
That I think must be admitted, but it is equally true 
that there are many other manufactories which are far 
more injurious to health. It would be rather invidious 
if I were to mention them, but I have no doubt, if 
they have not already been made known to the Com- 
mission, they will before they have closed this inquiry. 
I say there are many manufactures that are far more 
injurious to health, but if that is to be taken as a cru- 
cial test you should classify the various trades and 
manufactures, and say that in such and such trades 
they are only to work for a certain number of hours, 
or at certain ages, and so and so are to be exempt from. 
those restrictions. I think speaking as a person en- 


‘gaged in a textile manufacture I should be prepared 


to subject myself to any restrictions which might be 
thought desirable, provided they were applied equally 

to the whole community under similar circumstances. 
I certainly do think (and I wish to say it quite openly) 

that should the result of your inquiries be that you do 

not see your way to recommend an extension of the 
provisions of the Factory Act to other trades, those 
who are engaged in the textile trade will no doubt not 
be satisfied to remain in their present position, but will 
demand that they shall be placed on exactly the same 
footing as others who employ similar labour. . There 
is one point I should like to mention, and that is that 
there is one great anomaly in the Act of 1874, Ido 
not believe that it was noticed at the time, but it will 
be necessary, if any general legislation should take 
place next year, that something should be done about 
it. In the Act of 1874 a half-timer cannot work as a 
full-timer until he attains the age of 14 unless he has 

passed a certain edueational standard, and yet there 
is no. power I should say under the Education Act to 

compel children to be educated between the age of 13 

and 14, The consequence will be this, that a child 

whom J have had as a half-timer up to the age of 13, 

and have educated to his business, must either remain 

idle between the age of 13 and 14, or he must seek 

some other trade, which of course would be greatly 

detrimental‘ to the child himself as he would have to 

set out again to learn another trade, and would be 

manifestly unfair to me. nis ; 

18,161. ( Chairman.) He must remain idle for one 
half of his time ?—Yes, the child would not remain. 
If he has got work at all or is able to get work else- 
where at full time he will not work half-time with me. 
It would be practically either his doing nothing at all, 
or his having to change his occupation. That must 
certainly be altered whenever there is any legislation 
on any other point, or else we shall lose all our hands 
at 13, as they will go to other trades. 

13,162. It has been represented to us that the pro- 
hibition of half-timers being employed on two succes- 
sive Saturdays is both unnecessary and inconvenient, 
that they might be very conveniently employed in 


‘cleaning on Saturday mornings, and there is no 


reason why the whole of them should not be employed 
if it is convenient to the employer on Saturday morn- 
ing ?—I can see no reason whatever for it. 
regards half-timers with us, we have not a great 
number, between 100 and 200, I think; I find that 
we universally adopt the system of working them 
alternate days ; we do not work half a day and play 
half a day, we work them alternate days, and the 
complaint would scarcely apply probably to the 
Saturday half-holiday with us. 

13,163. The Commission have been told that on 
account of that prohibition in the Act of 1874 many 
employers have adopted the alternate day system in 
preference ?—Yes, it is so. We have adopted it 


_ universally since the Act of 1874. Our number 


of half-timers has very considerably increased since 
that Act came into operation. 

13,164. You do not think that there is any harm 
done to a child by employing him the whole day on 
alternate days ?—-On the contrary, I believe that the 
doctors say if is very much better that they should 
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have an alternate day’s rest. I have heard that 
opinion expressed, and I should imagine that it would 
be better that they should have that rest. I may say 
I do not at all agree, and I know that the certifying 
surgeon does not agree, with what I have heard stated 
in evidence here that there is very great physical 
deterioration in the factory operatives of late. On the 
contrary, I should have said it was exactly the re- 
verse as far as my own personal observation goes, I 
should certainly say that there is no deterioration 
whatever. : 
13,165. We have heard a good deal not only about 
the bad management of infants but of the profligate 


habits of the young people, who begin to chew tobacco’, 


as soon as they are weaned or something of that sort, 
does your observation confirm that ?—I should not 
like to express any opinion as to the profligacy of 
their habits, or as to their indulging im tobacco or any- 


thing else. I must say that I have no! noticed it | 


myself. On the contrary, whenever I have seen them 
_ they have always been well behaved. Smoking I need 
not say is strictly prohibited in our mills in every 
shape or form. 

13,166. During working hours ?—Any hours. It 
would vitiate all our policies for one thing if anyone 
was seen with a pipe in my mill. I would not smoke 
myself on any account in my mill’ and no one about 
the place ever does'smoke in the mill. ° 

13,167. ‘Mr. Brand.) You said in answer to the 
Right Honourable Chairman that you as a textile 
manufacturer were quite willing to accept the Act of 
1874 on condition that it should be applied to all 
other trades ; the question I would put to you is this, 
whether that is a newly formed opinion consequent 
upon the working of the Act, or whether you were 
inclined to make that a condition of your support 
when the Act was carried ?—I do not mean to say that 

I like the Act of 1874, but what I said is this, that if 
it is really considered essential that such further re- 
striction should be made as that Act imposes, then I say 
that those restrictions, in order to be fair both to the 
employer and the employed, should be made universal 
to all labour similarly circumstanced. I would not 
like to say that I am enamoured of the Act of 1874, 
but merely that I certainly think that it would be a 
most unfair and unjust Act unless it were applied to 
all manufactures where children and young people are 
employed. 

13,168. I suppose that the result of the Act of 
1874 has been this, has it not, if Parliament passed 
the Act reducing the hours of labour, and left the 
manufacturers and the employed to settle between 
themselves upon whose shoulders the loss should fall, 
and in some cases it has fallen upon the employers, 
where they are time-workers, and in other cases it 
has fallen upon the employed, where they are piece- 
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workers ?—You could not lay that down as a general 
Tule, because in many cases piece-work has, I believe, 
been increased in price. And again, labour, of 
course, will be regulated by its own laws, that is to 
say, of supply and demand, whether it is piece-work 
or time-work. We manufacturers, of course, will 
either have to hold the market in a litile, day to day, 
or we shall have t* go without labour; one of the two 
things is inevitable - we shall not continue to go on 
manufacturing at a Joss, because we would sooner 
close our establishments. . 

13,169. Putting on one side the question of supply 
and demand, and the state of trade, is it not a fact 
that the loss of half an hour must cause a loss in 
proportion to the extent of time in some way or 
other ?— That, of course, would also depend upon 
whether we could get an increased price, which must, 
sooner or later, be the result on the ‘manufactured 
article, because if we were only making a fair profit 
before, it will rfot come eventually out of the pocket 
of the employer or the employed, and will eventually 
come out of the pocket of the public. We shall not 
carry on our manufacture unless we can do it at a 
profit. You could not lay down, I think, any general 
rule except this, that in process of time I have no 
doubt it will adjust itself, and the adjustment will be 
an inerease in the price of the manufactured article. 

13,170. A time might come, might it not, when 
the restrictions would be so severe as really to inter- 
fere with trade ?—No doubt, looking at it in regard 
to foreign competition. 

. 18,171. It is merely a question of extent ?—Yes, 
certainly, but of course it would not affect our home 
manufacture, provided we had not foreigners to deal 
with. ° 

13,172. The fact being, is it not, that the foreigners 
who are in competition with you can employ work- 
men any hours, and you are restricted by the Factory 
Acts?— Yes, I believe in Russia and many other 
countries they work every day in the week, including 
Sunday, and every night of the week, having relays 
of workpeople, keeping their machinery going the 
whole time, and, I believe, employing the hands 12 
hours a day. Of course, that is a tremendous advan- 
tage that they have in the cost of production. But 
I cannot help thinking that those things will come 
round somehow or other.’ The time is not far off 
when there will be the same labour disputes abroad 
that we have had here, and probably they will have 
restrictions there in much the same way, and in that 
way the losses that we are now experiencing will 
return again, because we shall have been in the mean- 
time perfecting ourselves in order to keep up in the 


_race of competition, and shall be able, no doubt, to 


outstrip them when we are put upon anything like 
equal terms as regards labour. 


The witness withdrew. 


Miss Wison, Mrs. Scarcuern, 


13,173. (Chairman, to Miss Wilson.) What state- 
ment do you wish to make to the Commission ?— 
Taking the circular of the Commissioners in order I 
wish, first, to say a word as to a point in which I 
think that the present laws were capable of improve- 
ment. I should say that I am entirely opposed to 

any interference with adult labour. But leaving 
that apart for the moment, U think that if the law 
‘does interfere with the factory regulations, it has 
omitted altogether one or two things which would be 
of very great value. The length of the hours of 
labour is not the only thing which might be benefi- 
cially considered. It appears to me that it would be 
exceedingly valuable if the law interfered at all that 
it should insist upon the employment of women over- 
lookers for the women. I have reason to know that 
the tone in very many of the mills is exceedingly low 
and unsatisfactory, and I think that the presence of 
women overseers would have a very great effect 
towards improvement in that direction. 
36769. : = 


Miss Roserts, Mrs. Woop, Mrs. Exits, Miss Conron, and 
Mrs. Marspen, examined. 


13,174. You know that in many trades the women 
employed in many departments would be in the mino- 
rity, and that there would be perhaps a certain number 
of women assisting the men in the various processes ; 
it would not be possible, would it, to have female over- 
seers unless there were a number of women together ? 
—I] know, of course, that in many cases the number 
of women is small; but J have in my mind chiefly 
the textile factories in this part of the country, large 
mills, where a very large number of women are em- 
ployed ; in fact, the majority that are employed are 
women, and there I think for many reasons it would 
be exceedingly desirable. I am told by women who 
work in the mills that they feel themselves that the 
tone amongst the workpeople employed and the con- 
duct of the young women would be improved if that 
were the case; and also they state positively that 
advantage is taken of their position of influence for 


bad ends by men who are overlookers and controllers 


of women’s work. Therefore, I beg very seriouslv to 
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press upon your attention and consideration the ap- 


‘pointment: of women to be in a certam position of 


authority wherever a large number of women are 
brought together under control of any kind. Secondly, 
I think that it would tend very greatly to the mainte- 


.. nance of a good state of things in all the factories and 


workshops under control, and also be of very great 
assistance to those who have to carry out the laws and 
regulations about them, if some of the assistant inspec- 
tors where women are employed in factories and 
workshops were women. I think that women in that 
position would see many things which escape the 
attention of the men who are appointed as inspectors, 
and that the effect of it would be exceedingly valuable, 
‘and that for there to be a woman in a position of guast 
authority in that way would be an act of justice to the 
women concerned: who are under control, and a great 
relief to them. ‘The Commission certainly assumes 
that the present state of things is an established basis, 
and I.do not know whether you wotld allow me to 
say.a/word at all upon the subject of interference 
with the labour of women, but I do wish to say a 
word against its extension, which is one of the ques- 
tions on which you |invite/opinion. Perhaps you will 
allow me to say generally that we do not like interfe- 
rence with the free labour of adults at all. I think that 
the reasons that are frequently alleged for excusing it, 
for it is admitted, I, suppose, to be a necessary evil, 
are that in the case of children (I do not: object: to 
interference in the case of children) they ought not to 
be overworked before they have come to their full 
strength ; that they are necessarily under the control 
of their elders, and. that. they ought to be secured a 
good education. It appears to me that. even in the 
case of children, now that we have a very compre- 
hensive education law, almost all'that is requisite for 
them might be secured by a general educational law 
applicable to all children, whatever their occupations 
were, :that no children under a certain age should be 
worked more than a certain number of hours, and they 
should go to school for a certain time; and that these 
exceedingly complicated arrangements varying in so 
many occupations, might be done away with, and it 
would be a healthier principle to go upon. 

13,175. You wnderstand that the object of the 
Government in appointing this Commission was to 
see whether some such simple and general Act could 
not be substituted for the many Acts that have been 
passed from time to time which we may call piece 
legislation, but, we have also to inquire whether such 
a general law would not press unduly upon the cir- 
cumstances of particular trades. There are very 
many peculiar circumstances, and the representatives 
of such trades are having a hearing. Some may esta- 
blish a case for exception and some may ‘not, but 
undoubtedly it is the object of the Commission to see 
whether some simple and general measure cannot be 
devised ?—I have understood that some consolidation 
of the Acts which would make theni more intelligible 
and more harmonious was the purpose of the Com- 
mission, but I am very glad indeed to hear that it is 
under consideration that an educational law might 
answer many of the purposes. 

13,176. Perhaps 1 misunderstood you; you are 
aware that the educational provisions are a part of the 
general factory law ?>—I mean an educational law for 
all children, if it were necessary, without exception ; 
that all children under a certain age should spend a 
certain number of hours at school and should not 
spend more than a certain number of hours in work. 
That would be more just towards the children, since 
this legislation professes to be in their interest, than 
the varying laws that there are now regulating labour, 
and. which impose upon some children very much 
earlier work than is permitted to others. 

13,177. Of course the provisions of every Act that 
has. been passed turn upon the hours to be spent at 
school and the hours to be spent at work, but they 
have been passed from time to time and the system 
has been built up by degrees, and there are varying 
inequalities, I daresay that you refer probably to 
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the contrast between the Workshops Regulation Act _ 
and the Factory Act ?—That is an instance, but Dam 
afraid that I have not made myself clear. IT mean 


that a Factory Act at all with regard to children ‘is in’ 


the present day hardly necessary, considering that we | 


have now adopted the principle of a comprehensive 
Education Act, which would require the attendance of 


all children of a certain age so much at school, that | — 
they could not be unduly overworked in their various — 


employments, whereas I believe that the’ Education” 
Act is obliged at present to make considerable excep= 
tions in the case of children in certain employments. — 

13,178. (Mr. Brand.) That applies, does it not, to 


places where there are school boards, but where there 


oe 
b | 


are none at. present, there would be no authorities to ‘4 | 


carry out the Act ?-They are not yet universal in | 


every case, certainly. © 
13,179. You. are presuming a universal system of 
compulsion ?>—Yes, of course I am, which ‘we have 
hot quite arrived’ at yet, but which we are arriving at 
very fast. 
terfered with so much as labour, as that education 
should be secured, and doing that it would of itself 
involve a limitation of labout within reasonable limits 
for children. bgey Schnee Niy Dag 
13,180. (Chairman.) I will give you an instance in 
which I think you will see that that would not suffice: 
Take the Workshops: Regulation Act, which says’ that 


a child must pass a certain time.in each week at'school, — 


and, whether rightly or not, he is not to be employed 
more than six and a half hours a day; but it does not 
preseribe so ‘closely as the Factory Acts do, that the 
work must be either'in the morning, or in the after- 
noon, and so forth, and the consequence is that’ in 
many cases,;as we know by much evidence, that those 
who wish to get as much work as possible out of '& 
child will put. a child to. work early in the mornin 

and. keep it at-work till school begins, and put: it’ 

work again when it comes back from school and work 
it up to a late hour at night, so that such a simple 
provision would hardly suffice to meet such a case ?— 
I do not mean that the existing Education Act quite 
as it stands would meet the case, but 2 slight alteration 
of it would in part provide for those things: I may 
be exceedingly mistaken’ in supposing that such ‘a 
measure would meet the case, but I should have 
thought it was possible; I do not: say that: ithe exist- 
ing education law quite as it stands would, but I say 
that an education: law might be framed which would 


have that effect. eTeE ae 


13,181. When we see your statement written down, 


-we shall be able to consider it better, but certainly, 


simplification ought to be the object of the law ?— 
Then one reason for interfering with the freedom of 
women in factories, and a reason that: has certainly 
had a great effect upon the public mind, has been the 
assertion that they neglect their families, and more 
particularly that they neglect their young children by 
working in factories. It appears to me that. there 
already exists a law for punishing neglect of children, 
and that it would be fairer to. treat factory women 
like any other women, and when a case of neglect 
ocurred, to inflict the penalty prescribed by the law 
after hearing each case on its individual merits, and 
learning whether there was excuse enough, that is’ to 
say, whether the mother had out of the various evils 
on the whole chosen the best. 

13,182. Lam not aware that any part of the fac- 
tory laws has proceeded upon the assumption that it 
was necessary to enforce attention to their children 
by the mothers ?—I do not think it is expressed in 


any Acts, but that’ certainly has been one argument — 
which has been very largely brought forward to in- — 


duce the passing of the Acts. 
- 18,183. You know that there was a Commission 


which reported some years ago, and which argued - 


that there ought to be some restrictions specially 
placed upon married women in order to get them to 
attend to their children ?—It was asserted that the 
health of the children suffered by the mothers working 
in factories both before and after the children were 


I. think that labour should not'be in= 


ee 


us afraid as to what may happen. 
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born, and that therefore some restrictions should be 
specially placed upon them, and I mean that, in order 
to persuade Parliament to pass the laws as they now 
stand, it has always been urged as an argument that 
women ought to attend to their families, and that the 
children suffered by their working in mills, and that 
therefore it was desirable to reduce their hours on 
behalf of their children, but there are a large number 
of women who have no families to attend to, and to 
the limited proportion to whom it is applicable, I 
submit that the existing law would sufficiently punish 
each ease of neglect as it arose, but women working 
in a factory should not: be placed at a greater disad- 
vantage in such matters than women engaged in any 
Other occupation or in none. If a child is found 
neglected and suffering from wilful neglect, there is 
at present a law to bring its parents to justice for 
BRET ts ' me 

18,184. It takes a very great amount of neglect to 
constitute a criminal neglect in the eye of the law ?— 
So it’ does, but I think that the law should be con- 
sistent here, and that it should’ not be different 
according to one’s occupation. =~ 

18,185. I have always understood that the restric- 
tions were more in the interests of women without 
reference to whether they were married or unmarried, 
in order that they might not be overworked as for- 
merly ?—But that has a bearing upon the proposals 


that have been’before the public, and have even been: 


made .in the House, and by inspectors, as to the pro- 
visions that may be enacted. 
13,186. We shall take your remarks as deprecating 
still further restriction ?—Yes, I think that the argu- 
ment has been used to obtain the law as it now stands, 
and that it is strongly used to recommend these fresh 
regulations which are proposed. With regard espe- 
sially to the exclusion of married women, it has been 
proposed that they should be excluded from textile 
factories wholly or in part. I think there have been 
three general proposals made, one that they should 
be entirely excluded, and that married women as 


‘such should not be allowed to work in a factory, and 


another that they should be reduced to the position 
of half-timers, and another that they should be ex- 
eluded for a certain period near the birth of children, 
and of those three proposals, it seems to me that the 
last is the least monstrously unjust, but at the same 
time most impracticable to carry out, because it would 
involve interference with private life and inquisitions 
which would be exceedingly difficult to get people to 
submit to, and exceedingly injurious to people if they 
were to become willing to submit to them. The 
proposal to exclude all married women because some 
married women had better stay at home seems to me 
to be exceedingly unjust. 

13,187. You are arguing against a very extreme 
case, and it is hardly a conceivable one ?—It has been 
repeatedly recommended by Mr. Redgrave in his 
reports in various forms that married women should 
be excluded. There has seldom been a, report of his 
without recommending it, admitting the difficulty of 
the question, but repeating that it was desirable to be 
considered. + 

18,188. My colleague remembers that before this 
Commission Mr. Redgrave said that he could not 


- recommend such a change, though he said it might 


be his ideal?—I have certainly met with it, and it 
has been recommended for consideration in several of 
his reports. — / : 

13,189. (Mr. Brand.) A question was put to him 
with regard to a certain case, ‘‘ Practically you think 
“ however desirable a thing it may be, that Parlia- 
** ment cannot interfere with advantage,” and Mr. 
Redgrave said, “I cannot see my way to it” ?—But 
someone else may see the way to it, and that makes 
I wish to say spe- 
cifically as to women engaged in this work, that it 
would be a great injustice to exclude the whole class 
because a portion of the class might.in our own view 
better be away from it; but besides that, it is a 
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very grave thing indeed io interfere with the law ot 
marriage in this way as this really would do. 

13,190. (Chairman.) I should like to get to some 
points that are really more germain to our inquiry. 
I think I might say that there has been nothing said 
before the Commission, nor is there any. feelin. 
amongst ourselves, that would at all make us*likely to 
recommend such restriction. I think I can’ say for 
my present colleagues also, that it is not possible that 


_ the Commission would make such a recommendation, 


so that it would be hardly worth while to argue 
against it; but ifyou still like to have the statement 
on record, | would not ask you to shorten it ?What 
I was going to’ point: to was, that it does alter the 
conditions of marriage for. women if you reduce them 
to a state of inability to maintain themselves. T think 
that it alters the conditions on: which women may 
enter into marriage, and that is too serious a thing to 
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be done by the way of a law on a different subject. > 


That was all that i wished to say, that those proposals 
are made apparently without due thought of the very 
great interests in other directions that are involved in 
proposals of that kind. I will endeavour to say very 
briefly the little that I have to say. The kinds of 
labour that have hitherto been the subject of legis- 
lative interference haye really been amongst the light- 
est and least-laborious, and amongst the best paid that 
women are able to follow.. Women of the working 
classes must work, and they,must work hard, and the 
only question seems to me to be whether they are to 
be allowed to work where they can make conditions 
and where they can work for wages, or to be com- 
pelled to work hard where they cannot make condi- 
tions, for instance, in domestic labour, where they are 
much less able to obtain good conditions of work for 
themselves. 

13,191. It is commonly alleged every day that they 
are more able to make conditions in domestic labour ? 
—There is a very large amount of unpaid domestic 
labour in which women are able to make no conditions 
whatever in their own homes, and, of course, driving 
them out from remunerative employment not only has 
a tendency to compel women to marry for a mainte- 
nance, which is very undesirable, but to increase the 
labour which they must do at home, whereas at present 
they might be earning something by which they might 
be spared a little of what must otherwise be done by their 
own hands. With regard to the proposals which have 
been made to bring shops or similar concerns. under 
the Factory Act, that would be an immediate practical 
injury of very great magnitude to women. There 
are some here to day, who will say that the result 
will ‘be to turn women’ out of shops at once if the 
hours are limited ; and the proposals that have been 
made in Sir John Lubbock’s Bill seem to me to ‘be 
unnecessarily oppressive, because they would’ compel 
the closing of shops. which might be entirely served 
by men, if there was a single woman- employed in 
the business on the premises, which seems to me to be 
really instructive as to the attitude of mind that is 
induced by this legislative interference ; then the fac- 
tories and mills must ‘stop with the women, for the 
work cannot go on without them, and .therefore the 
men reap the whole of the benefit and stop at the same 
time. ’ But that need not be the case in shops -served 


by men, and yet the Bill expressly provides that’ it 


should be so, that is, that the men are to have the 
benefit of the shorter hours purchased at the price of 
the women’s freedom. 

18,192. Do you say that there should be no restric- 
tion upon the hours of labour ?—I think it is unde- 
sirable to have any restriction. I think that the class 
of people that are in shops are quite able to obtain fair 
conditions of labour for themselves and in the workshops 
where there is hand work going on. 

13,193. That may be so generally, but we know that 
there are many instances in which women are detained 
until a late hour against their willat work, because we 
have positive facts stated to us to that effect /—Have 
you evidence that they have made any attempt to make 
a little personal sacrifice to obtain better conditions for 
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themselves ? I mean that the men in the unregulated 
trades go through very great hardships to obtain better 
conditions for themselves and endure long strikes and 


great privations, and work very hard to obtain those. 


conditions, and all that is exceedingly beneficial to them, 
and they raise themselves in the effort to get those better 
conditions, whereas if you do a thing for persons and 
interfere for them they have not this helpful edu- 
cation. , 

13,194. I thought the evidence was that most of the 
strikes that have been have almost always terminated 
against the workpeople ?—Not always. I think we 
can tell of a different one to-day. The men have by 
degrees got much shorter hours; they have acquired 
generally nine hours a day for themselves in almost all 
the unrestricted trades, and they have done that by 
their own efforts. If the women in workshops say, 
they would like better hours,'but they will not take the 
trouble to get them, I should say to them, if you will 
not take the trouble to get them you cannot want them 
very much, and we will not help you. 

13,195. You mean that unless women in shops and 
workshops can manage to combine so as to make a 
simultaneous strike, and force the employers to alter 
théir hours, the law should not interfere in their behalf? 
—I do not expect that the thing would be done ina 
day, nor do I think that it will come to an actual strike, 
but I think that they might combine so that the em- 
ployers might know that they were strong enough to 
exact fair conditions from them. ‘ 

13,196. You would leave it to them, through 
whatever misery might be caused by strikes, effectual 
or not effectual, to get what they can, without assist- 
ance !—.I would indeed, because I think that the 
injury to them of this constant interference with 
their liberty and their self-help is greater than 
the privations which they would suffer in earning it 
for themselves. ae 

13,197. We have been told that the supply of 
women’s labour is so large that it is already under- 
paid, would not that show that if the women em- 
ployed were to strike there are others who would 
immediately step into their places ?—It would have a 
tendency to do so at first no doubt, but the true 
remedy for that would be to remove the restrictions 
that exist upon women, finding employment in many 
directions that are not now open to them. 

13,198. In what industries are women not allowed 
to engage ?—I do not mean legislative restrictions 
but very many avenues to self-support are practically 
closed to them, and notably by defective education. 


13,199. Arguing as you are against interference by 


Parliament for the so-called protection of women, you 
say that you would leave their protection to their 
own exertions, and to that end they should be put 
upon a fair footing by the restrictions upon their 
labour being removed ; you then say that you do not 
speak of legislative restrictions upon employment, 
but trade restrictions. would not it then be necessary 
that Parliament should forbid such trade restrictions ? 
—No, I would not propose to do that. I think that 
none of these things can be done quickly; no lasting 
improvement is got very quickly or without pain and 
effort. 

13,200. But we cannot assure, can we, that women 
do not desire restriction, because there are such fre- 
quent appeals made by women for protection and 
assistance ?—I am afraid that there are a great many 
who do desire it, because they do not see the ultimate 
consequence of it, but I do not think it is fair to 
restrict all because some would rather be worked for 
than work for themselves. My own strong conviction 
is that in this case the remedy is. worse than the 
disease; there are a great many women who do 
not think it, and whose necessarily hard conditions of 
life induce them to accept any help from whatever 
quarter it comes; but J do believe that in the end it 
will injure them more than help them, and reduce 
them to a worse position for maintaining themselves 
than if they were left alone. 

13,201. In the meantime the factory population at 
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any rate, we are told, has wonderfuily improved since 
their labour has been regulated and restricted ?—That 
one would expect to find. I think that temporary 


measures were quite excusable at the time when 


factory legislation first took place, because I think 
that the wrong-doing before then was a wrong-doing 
in which the State as a State was almost immediately 
concerned to remedy a temporarily bad state of things, 
and the temporary measures might be justifiable, but 
I think that measures interfering with the right of 
each individual to support himself by his own honest 
labour are self-condemned, if they render their own 
continuance necessary, although they would be per- 
missible as a temporary remedy for a temporary disease. 

13,202. You think: that women now are strong 
enough to work alone ?—I do, certainly. If the fae- 


tory population are the only class of workers who are 


content to apply to Parliament for protection for them, 
it is a proof that they are to a certain extent so 
demoralised, so to speak, by having been so long under 
protection that they never think of combining to help 
themselves; nor do other trades think of encourag- 
ing them to do so. For instance, carpenters, who 
would be ashamed to go to Parliament, and who would 
not suffer a law to restrict. themselves, are quite con- 
tent that the factory operatives should apply to Parlia- 
ment. Ithink that one reason for that is, that under 
this Act it is woman’s freedom that pays the price of 
the benefit which both men and women share. Iwas 
going to say that this is some of the least severe and 
laborious work, and that hampering the conditions of 
it and making it less profitable to employ women 
tends to drive them to urprotected occupations which 
are more laborious. 
of maids of all work, who have no limitation of hours 
whatever, and no limitation of work, and whose lives 
are infinitely harder than those of any worker’s in any 
factory in the country, and it tends to drive women 
out of the factory into maidships of all work. 

13,203. I have heard exactly the opposite statement, 
that the factory worker’s labour is so much more popu- 
lar that it makes domestic labour dearer ?—I am 
speaking now of increased restrictions in shops and 
other employments that are not yet so severely re- 
stricted. It is the case now that many women prefer 
factory work to domestic service, and I should think 
it was so before the passing of the last Act, which shows 
that even under the old law labour was not nearly so 
severe as what many women have to do in other 
occupations. Under increased restrictions it will not 
be a question of whether the women prefer the work, 
but whether it is worth the employer’s while to employ 
them. 

13,204. Does not it amount to this, that although 
you condemn it in principle in practice it has been 
greatly for the comfort of those who are protected >— 
It has no doubt shortened their hours of labour, and 
that is a good end. I do not wish the hours of labour 
to be lengthened, and it would be a sad thing if no 
‘good whatever could be alleged for it; but I think that 
the continuing of thesé protective laws, now that the 
general intelligence of the people has so much in- 
creased and that public opinion is so much more 
powerful than if was when a very bad state of things 
existed, is very undesirable, and that they might safely 
be called upon to take care of themselves, and that 
restrictions might gradually be withdrawn. I think 
that sudden changes would be rather hard, but there 
should be no increase of restrictions, and they should 
be withdrawn as much as possible and as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘There are so many other occupations in which 


women have to work more laboriously, and in which, | 


in the interests of other people, it is quite as desirable 
that they should be restricted, and which are not 
restricted, that this sort of thing becomes of the nature 
of special class legislation, which is undesirable. 
13,205. (Mr. Brand.) In the early part of your 
evidence you stated that you were in favour of a 
general Act dealing with the education of children, 
and that you did not think it was necessary to. deal 
with them in a Factory Act; what would you do with 


There are an immense number 
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the boys and girls between the ages of 13 and 18, 
would you leave them’ entirely unprotected by law, or 
do you consider that they would be old enough to take 
care of themselves ?—If education is only to be enforced 
till 18, I think that interference beyond then is not 
necessary. I am not averse to the law making regu- 
lations about children; but whatever be the age to 
which restriction should extend, I should prefer its 
being of an educational character, providing equal 
intellectual privileges for all, rather than a direct in- 
terference with labour varying in many different trades. 

It may be necessary to somewhat limit the work of 
young people above that age, but I don’t see why boys 
should need more relative protection than girls, and 
at present a girl of 13 works the same time as an 
adult woman. 

13,206. I put it upon the supposition that your 
views were carried out ?—A woman is all her life in 
a factory as a young person, and therefore the condi- 
tions are the same for her as at 14. 

13,207. I was putting o you a question upon the 
supposition that your views are carried out in the case 
of boys, girls, and women being treated like men at 
the age of 18, and left to take care of themselves 
without the protection of the law; do you think that 
that would be a good thing ?—I think with the edu- 
cation which the law would provide for them they 
. would be able to take care of themselves. Of course 

I am assuming education universally applied, not only 

to themselves, but to those who have to deal with 

them. 

13,208. I put it that the law would not provide for 
them after the age of 13 ; there would be no attention 
or dealing with them at that age ?—I think they might 
be safely left to themselves after that age, if they have 
gone through the previous education prescribed by the 
law. § 

13,209. Do you think that it would be wise to 
allow girls and boys, if they choose to submit to it, 
to be worked all night in a factory with men ?—I 

think that the law would not have any occasion to 
interfere. '' ~ 
' 18,210. Do you really think that the law would 


_ have no occasion to interfere in the case of girls of 


13 being put to work in a rolling mill?—I do not 
think that a girl would be put to that work, and there 
would be no danger of any serious abuse of that 
kind. There must be an understanding as to what a 
fair day’s work is, but anything beyond that would be 
optional on the part of the women, and they would be 
paid for it overtime price, and that would supply a 
sufficient check upon any unreasonable employment. 

13,211. I think I understand you that your views 
go rather further than cbjecting to the interference 
with the labour of adult women; you object to any 
interference with the labour of young girls ?—The only 
question is, what the point of age shall be. I do not 
say that 13 is the age at which all protection should 
cease, but I would have general laws and not special 
laws in separate industries. 

13,212. Let us take the case of brickfields, girls are 
employed in brickfields, but they are not allowed 
under the present law to be employed until they are 
16 years of age, but a great many people are very 
anxious to employ them younger; do you think that 
an open-air brickfield would be a proper place for a 
girl to be employed in at the age of 13 ?—I think it is 
by no means the most improper place ; and if she could 
not get better work, I should be very sorry to shut her 
out from it. You must remember my first condition 
of women overseers or overlookers. 

18,213. Can you mention any special trades from 
which women have been excluded on account of the 
restrictions on their labour ?—Brickfields, mines, and 
some others. Se ; 

13,214. Would you not’ object to seeing women 
working in mines ?—I should certainly prefer that 
they should not, but if that was the only way. in 
which they could get their bread, I would rather that 
they did that than starve. A friend of mine traced 
some of the women who were driven from the Lanca- 
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shire mines, to see what became of them, and she 
found them working in the Liverpool Docks as 
porters, loading and unloading ships. 

13,215. As bad as that was, it would be labour 
more suitable, would it not, to women than the labour 
in the mines ?—I very much doubt it; it was more 
severe, certainly. 

: 13,216. ( Chairman.) You know that the labour of 
women in mines, and up to a certain age in brickfields, 
was prohibited because of the dreadful accounts that 
were given of the demoralising effect of such labour ? 
—But I do not think that the demoralising effect was 
inevitable, and I think it might be obviated amongst 
other things by having women, as I say, in authority 
wherever women are engaged. I mean this, that 
when women take unsuitable work, and there are many 
things which we would rather not see them do which 
they are not prevented from doing, we may he pretty 
sure that there is nothing else open to them, and that 
the true remedy is not to force them out of it, but to 
endeavour to increase the facilities for their doing some- 
thing else ; not to drive them out and leave them to 
starve, but gradually to induce them to come away 
from the unsuitable work by putting other work 
within their reach. 

13,217. (Mr. Brand.) If you find a state of things 
such as this, that in certain parts of the country you 
eet with labour which is of a very heavy kind, so 
heavy that it is hardly suitable to women, and you 
find in that part of the country that a great many of 
the nen being married prefer to play and make their 
wives work, and to drink their wives earnings, do you 
think that that would be a pleasant state of things ?— 
A most undesirable state of things, but I think the 
true remedy is to take from the men the power to 
force their wives to work and the power to drink their 
earnings. 

13,218. You think it is not the right way to meet 
such an evil to put pressure upon the men by prevent- 
ing women from working ?—No, that proposal has 
been made, it has been said that if the wives were 
forbidden to work the husbands would be compelled 
to support them. The comparison that suggested 
itself to me was that in the darkest part of the Middle 
Ages, when torture was used to extract information, 
it should have been sought, as I do not think it ever 
was, to extract a confession from a man by subjecting 
his wife to the rack and the thumbscrew. 

13,219. It is hardly a case of the rack y—It is 
something near it, hunger is not unlike it. 

13,220. if you prevented men from spending their 
wives’ earnings you would compel them to keep their 
wives or else they would come to the workhouse ?— 
It might be that that would be the case in many in- 
stances, but this is not the right remedy. How- 
ever much you may wish to educate men to their 
duties you should not do it at the cost of suffering 
to innocent wives. 

13,221. Of course you would be in favour of having 
general regulations for the sanitary condition of fac- 
tories and for fencing machinery ?>—That I think is 
perfectly lawful. 

13,222. (Chairman, to Miss Roberts.) Are you in 
employment yourself ?—i am; I ama saleswoman in 
a show shop. 

13,223. Do you agree generally in what 
Wilson has said ?—I do. 

13,224. Do you think that there should be no re- 
strictions upon the hours of a woman’s work other 
than she likes to make herself ?—I think not. 

13,225. But supposing that she would like to limit 
her hours, but by the force of circumstances she is 
worked against her will, what should be done ?—I 
think there is no fear of that. I think that if they 
wished to work us beyond any such hour as we con- 
sidered a day’s work we should one and all of us 


Miss 


_women form a body and have a union the same as the 


men do. 

13,226. But you know really as a matter of fact that 
there are ‘many people who appeal to the factory in- 
spectors very often to protect them from working 
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overtime, because they cannot help. themselves ?—I 
think not in retail shops. 

13,227. That is because the law does not apply to 
retail shops ?—We do not wish it to limit our hours of 
labour. 

18,228.,,To keep to the precise point of retail shops, 
we find that there are many places in which women 
after having worked their legal number of hours, say 
in a milliner’s shop, are. obliged to come and serve 
in the retail shop until a late hour at 8 against their 
will ; do you think that if they are made to serve 
against their will, and cannot help themselves, the law 
should not help them ?—I do not know of a single 
instance in which such a thing has taken place. 

13,229. Would you believe me when I tell you that 
we have had a great deal of evidence that that is done, 
that women are made to come and serve’ in the shop 
after working their legal number of hours in the work- 
shop behind ; do you “think that if they are made to de 
so against their will the law should not help them ?— 

T think it should not; I think they. are act ir to 
help themselves. 

13,230. Of course we will take it as your opinion 
that they should be left to protect’ themselves in the 
best way they can ?—Yes, in the best way: they can. 

13,231. Is there anything else which you wouldlike 
to say ?—The other reason is this, that provided the 
hours of labour were restricted, if it did not apply to 
men’s a8 well as women’s work, I know that my own 
employer and others too with whom’ I have been would 
immediately employ men. 

13,232. (To Mrs. Scatcherd.) Have you any state- 
ment which you would wish to make to the Commission 


upon this particular point ?—Mr. Bickers deputed me ~ 


to say that he would employ men in every place 
where he has now women that he possibly could 7 
the Shop Hours Bill became law. 

13,233. Do you remember to what it is proposed to 
limit the hours ?—To eight hours a day with a half- 
holiday a week. 

13,234. I suppose there are degrees in this matter : 

supposing shops were obliged to be closed at 6, it 
might make it worth the ‘while of an employer im- 
mediately to get men instead, but if it was only 
limited to 8 o’clock it might not have that effect 2— 
I went myself to some of the lower parts of Leeds, 
where the small retail shops are, and made inquiries ; 
they say they do ‘most of their business from about 
7 to 9, when the workpeople are able to come out 
to make thei purchases, and without exception they 
said that they would employ men in place of women. 

13,235., Supposing the hour was limited to 9, it 
would not be worth their while to employ men instead. 
of women after 9, but some people in order to outdo 
their neighbours may keep open an hour or two beyond 
that, more than they really have any need to do?—l 


think from what I could gather that they felt bound to. 


keep open until about 10 or afterwards, but that they 


did the bulk of the business between 7 and 9, on .- 


Saturday nights especially; but the result would be 
that many women would at once be turned out. 

13,236. Am I not right in thinking that that would 
depend greatly upon the extent to which restriction 
went, if it was a moderate restriction, that they might 
let their women get away in good time without making 
it worth while to take men instead of them, whereas 
if it was an extreme restriction, such as closing at 6 
o'clock, it might have an injurious effect >—My own 
opinion is that I would wish them to be entirely with- 
out restriction. I can only assure you (from my own 
personal experience) that where a large number of 
women are turned out of work it has a tendency 
very largely to increase prostitution, and I think this 
is a very 
those who propose further to restrict women’s labour. 

13,237. (Mr. Brand, to Miss Roberts.) How late do 
you keep open r—To half-past 9 

13,238. And occasionally later, I suppose ?—Only 
on Saturdays, and then it is 10; I believe that is the 
average of all the retail shops in this town. 
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grave consideration which should influence 
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13,239. I suppose there area great, many shops in 
Leeds in the lower parts of the town where the hours 
are very much the same as in the east end shops of. 
London, where they keep open till-1] at night ?—Not 
in those provincial towns ; I have lived in most of them 
in the West Riding and ‘they are Nnot.so late, I hie 
none exceed 8 o’clock. 

13,240. Still the work that. you Uaaws to do is fees 
heavy lifting ?—It is very laborious indeed,, it is en- 
tirely manual ida bees for we have, to pull ‘on. ladies”: 
boots. 

13,241. Wa do not file that your employer would 
have to substitute your labour by: men’s labour Pr atx 
he would do so:certainlys;:; 47 infor Sion hod Binade 

13,242. Do you think ‘ea ihe customers would like, 
it PI do not know. I am quite sure that, if our. 
labour was restricted. it would drive the} employers 
to do it. 

(Mrs. Seatcherd. ) i, may say, that i ‘thoroughly. 
endorse all the remarks, which were«made by Miss. 
Wilson. 1 was prepared to speak specially upon the 
restriction of the labour of married women; ‘but I think 
that, Miss Wilson has -expressed. sal views eh! that 
subject. 

13,243. ( Chairman.) Especially as i is only a pose 
sible event; it is not dealing with’ a practical matter ?, 
—There is no telling when it»might come, upon ns, 
The right of a married woman to control her own, — 
earnings has been so very recently conceded, to her | 
that it seems to me the last state of affairs would be 
worse than ‘the first, if her maeaebeirc Donen 
were further crippled. 

13,244, May we assume that this evidence, is gene-, 
rally given on behalf of the retail shops’ question, and, 
that we may now proceed to the textile operatives P-—I 
think so. I could have-had one or two more from the. 
shops to give evidence, but I was told thet one was 
sufficient. 

13,245. (To Mrs. Wood.) Do you, Mrs. Bila, Miss 
Conron, and Mrs. Marsden, all do the same work in 
connexion with the factory ?—Yes. 

13,246. What is your particular work >—We are all 
power loom weavers. 

13,247. In what kind of bint ouien ?—Heavy cloth... 
It is a heavy cloth district that we are in. _We come 
from Dewsbury and Batley. 

13,248. It is not cotton, is it? 

(Mrs. Ellis.) It. is both cotton and cole but 
mostly heavy goods. 

13,249. (To Mrs. Wood.) What do you wish to tell 


. the Gommission ?—I suppose that you will want to. 
know what kind of cloth we weaye; whether itis, | @ 


heavy or light work. - 

18,250. We will assume that it is pretty hard work: ? 
—It is hard work ; but we do not find it..too hard for 
us to do. 

13,251. I suppose you do not wish for any special. 
restriction ‘to. be put upon the labour of married 
women ?—No, not at all. 

18,252. Do you approve of: the) present limitation 
of the hours to,10 hours a day ?—I do not object to 
the hours if there was plenty of money for it; but at 


all events I would rather work more hours if I wished ia 


to work, than be restricted by the law to 10 hours. ; 
13, 253. Have the wages been reduced i inconeen tage: ia 
of the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, Ove 
13,254. How much was taken off ?—We baye what 
we earn, we work piece-work all of us, and we find 


that we hoark less at the week’s end than we had before > 


the half hour was taken off. 
13,255. How much do you ‘reckon you. lost by the 
Act of 1874?Sometimes we could get a piece every 


week for perhaps four or five weeks together and now 


with the half hour taken off every day it might hinder 
us just getting a piece about every four weeks. 

(Mrs. Ellis.) It reduces our wages roms ls. to 1s. 2d. 
a week. . 

13,256. (Mr. Brad. ) Is the price, of each piece 
the same now ?—No, it is not the same now, but rather 
more, Sinee we had a strike in Dewsbury two 
months since we have rather more wages now, but 
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still it does not ‘interfere with the time ; we should 
have had' “the ‘same wages if we had gone on till 6 
instead of 'half-past 5, and 40’ much more in proportion 
for the half hour. : a WH 

“18,257. (Chairman.) Was the’ strike’ successful ?— 
Yes, decidedly. s peel yaar ge tt 

(Mrs. Ellis.) Tt; was’ a very good’ success indeed. 
- There is no need for the women to boast of ‘themselves, 
but we wish to ‘say this ‘strike was conducted solely 
‘by women, and it was a very good success indeed. * 
13,258. We'understand what you said, that in. this 
piece-work you are only paid for the completion of a 
piece of eloth ?+Yes, we have so much per piece. All 
pieces are not alike, but we have whatiwe earn, and 
we do not ‘get one in just as.soon) as we did before. 
If we have notione!.onFriday night we de not get 
paid for it that week, aid we could’ have; gota piece 
in if we had worked till 6 o’clock on many occasions. 

13,259. In Dewsbury..was' there no support given 
to, the Bill before it passed through Parliament, there 
was,a large number, of petitions went, up from the 

factory workers in, support of the Act of 1874 2. 
(Mrs. Ellis.) There was none from women, I believe, 
from Dewsbury; | 4) ; 

, Ars. Wood.),'There was not from ourmill. .One 
/went round to the men but not to the women, I 
remember them taking a paper round to ask the men 
whether they would prefer working half an hour 
shorter, but it was not taken to the women, it was 
only taken to the men. ae 

(Mrs. Ellis.) 1t reduced the men’s wages when 
the Bill was put in force, half an hour was taken from 
them; but they have had the luck to get it back again 

during this last month. | b wih . 

13,260. I understand from you that this last reduc- 
tion of the hourswas distasteful to you, and has 
occasioned you a loss ?—Yes, that is so. 

13,261. Do you wish all the restrictions on your 
labour taken “away, for’ instance, the half-holiday on 
Saturday, supposing the factory laws were repealed 
BROeciREE oe yee! shee? TOUS ri | 

(Mrs. Wood.) 1 think we'could look after our 


_ holidays ourselves. 


_ (Mrs. Ellis.) I had rather the laws were. taken 
altogether away ; we are able to stand out firmly to 
gain what we want. In regard to- married women, 
I have a list in my pocket of many married women 


that would be compelled to go either to’ prostitution™™ 


or to the workhouse, where they will just have what 


others have a mind to give them if they were taken 


altogether from the mill, some by being without 
husbands, and others by having drunken, idle, pro- 
fligate husbands, who will not do anything towards 
the support of their wives and children. 

13,262. You must not assume for a moment that 
the Commission is going to do anything of the kind? 
—It has been suggested and talked about, and really 
we do not know.what they might do. We would 
rather be left to ourselves than exposed to that. 

13,263. Do you really mean to tell us that not only 
you but those who work as you doin Dewsbury gene- 
rally would rather the factory laws were repealed 
altogether, and that you were simply left to make 
the best terms you can with your employers ? 
(Mrs. Ellis.) We ourselves would sooner than there 
should be any more restrictions. Ps 
18,264. Will you assume from me that there are 
going to be no more restrictions, and that the Act of 
1874 is a sort of settlement. Do you wish us to un- 
derstand that you would rather get rid of all those 

laws ?—Sooner than’ we would allow any more re- 


strictions to be placed upon us; we are able to manage 
ForPotraeryes, PPM IVR Jo" 

(Mrs. Wood.) I believe I quite understand what 
you mean, but we have a risk to run; to be sure and 
not sure are two things. If we are sure there will 
not be any more restrictions placed upon us that is 
one thing, but if “not sure, we are running the risk of 
more restrictions, and we do not know whether there 
might be any or not. 

18,265. (Mr. Brand.) I suppose what you would 
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desire is this, to be free at any time that you want to 
work a little overtime and get a little moré wages, to 
be free to act’ for yourselves ?—Yes, that is what we 
want. Lad XA 

18,266. That is your request with regard to adult 
women; but I suppose you are in favour of the law 
protecting young girls from 13 years of age ? 

(Mrs. Ellis.) We are for children.. T do not’ wish 
any child to be worked more than it has strength to 
do, but’ for young people we hardly know when to 
begin to call them young women. 

13,267. You would call a female a child till the age 
of 16, would you not ?—I should call her a girl then. 
not a’child.'\)''" | 

18,268. Could you tell us at all where the child 
would end and where the young woman would begin ? 
—They begin at various ages. I may say they are 
women for prostitution at 12 years old.’ If a girl ‘at 
12 years old is attempted by a man, and that’ man says 
she gives consent, she is considered a woman then, 
and no law has hold of him unless the | girl’ has 
some evidence more than her own. ; 

18,269. Is there anything unhealthy at all in youi 
work P—No, I cannot say but what it is healthy work, 
the closets might be improved’ but the ‘work ‘is ‘not 
unhealthy work. 1 

18,270. (Chairman.) Ts there’ anything élse that 
you would like to say to the Commission ? 

(Mrs. Wood.) There is just one thing I heard you 
ask Miss Wilson, I think it was about married women 
working. Some people think that the man drinks 
whether; the woman works or not, and some people 
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think that the man drinks because the woman does - 


work. Icould' bring many instances myself where 
whether the women work or not the men will not 
work, and if they were all clemmed they would not 


work. T have worked a long time in the same place 


and I have proofs of this at Dewsbury. I could bring 
mahy instances where the women have tried it for 
month after month and have not gone to work till the 
children had scarcely a rag to put on, but it did not 
make a bit of difference to the men. People seem to 
think that if the women did not work it would: alter 
the. men, but I cannot see where it would, for. the 
women have tried it and found out that it does not 
alter them at all. 

13,271. I think we may understand that at all 


“events you want tobe left alone now even if you are 


not quite certain whether you would like all the law 


“repealed together ? 


(Miss Conron.) No, some women now want to be 
allowed to work a little overtime if they wish. 

13,272. ‘Lhe difficulty is to protect women without 
interfering with them too much. Of course it has 
been thought necessary on account of the very great 
evils and great. hardships and miseries that existed 
from the amount of overwork to pass these factory 
laws; of course Parliament does not want’ to go too 
far, and it is important that you should have an oppor- 
tunity of stating your case, seeing that you do not 
want them to be carried any further ; the difficulty is 
where to draw the line so as to protect women with- 
out interfering with them ? 

(Mrs. Wood.) There is a great deal of! difference 
now from what there was 50 or 60 years ago, when 
people did not know when they had worked enough. 
ithink people have now an idea when a woman or any- 
one has worked sufficient for herself or her strength. 
The people in former days were compelled to work 
whether they were able or not. I think now in this 
age that we are not so much compelled as they used 
to be when a woman was obliged to go down in the 
pits and so on. 

13,273. They would have gone down to the pits to 
this day if Parliament had not forbidden it ?—If they 
were all like me they would not. I believe that a 
woman if she could get 10s. on the top would not go 
down for 17. 

(Mrs. Ellis.) J had a conversation with a woman 
from Barnard Castle, and she said that she does equal 
work with a man, but she only gets half the wages a 
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man does. ‘That would be morea place for you to 
legislate for. 

(Mrs. Marsden.) I believe if we were to go round 
from factory to factory in Dewsbury, we should have 
a majority against the Factory Acts, and the day- 
workers would say just the same. We lose about 14d. 
per week, and that would keep me in bread. 

13,274. Can you tell us if the day-workers have 
been reduced as well as the piece-workers ?—They 
have. We have had a long and geod fight; and if 
it had not been for the lock-out and the strike of 
25,000 hands, I believe they would not have got it, 
back, but they have got it since the strike ; they have 
not all got it yet, but I believe the majority of the 
day workers have got the half hour. . I must tell you 
this, that though they have got the half hour they 
had a 2s. advance two years since, with a promise of 
further advance of 2s.. and they now have given them 
ls. advance, and the half hour back again. So that, 
on the whole, I cannot say that theyare any better, 
because the masters had promised a rise at a certain 
time. 

(Mrs. Eilis.) They have given it now, but they 
have only given Ls. instead of 2s., and they give them 
the half hour along with it.. 

(Mrs. Marsden.) If I was to choose between over 
exertion and an empty stomach, I would prefer the 
over exertion. 

13,275. Would you say that you approve of what 
Miss Wilson said about having female overlookers ? 
—-Yes; I think that the conduct that is carried on at 
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times, which we could mention personally, shows that 
it wants women in the place of men, because from 
the high wages which managers and head men have, 
they often try to tempt the girls. I think any forcing 
of married women out ‘of the factories would be sadly 


wrong. ‘The inspection of married women in a factory 


tends, sometimes, to put a stop to things that would 
be carried on otherwise. 

13,276. Then you think it would be better if there 
were female overlookers ?—Yes, decidedly so. 

13,277. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to the half 
hour extra rest that you get in the Act of 1874, when 
do you get it ?—In the evening. _ I believe we all get 
it in the evening. 

13,278. (Miss Conron.) Has it done you any good ? 
—It has not done us much good, for we stay as long 
as we can to make up for the half hour. I do not 
think it benefits us at all. We do not get. home but 
very little sooner, if anything. 

(Mrs. Marsden.) 1 think that driving married 
women from their work before their confinement would 
be a great mistake, and that working instead of sitting 
still and idling in the house would be both better for 
the child and the mother, at least I think ‘so. 

(Mrs. Ellis.) We have proved it so. I may say it 
is more beneficial to be working. — 

13,279. At all events you think you can judge for 
yourselves ?>—Yes. . 

(Mrs. Scatcherd.) I think these women have quite 
proved their capability to manage their own affairs. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


G. H. L. Rickarps, Esq., further examined. 


13,280. (Charrman.) You have taken some steps 
yourself to check frequent changes of schools, have 
you not ?-—Yes, very much so, by visiting the schools 
very irregularly, by the masters insisting upon punc- 
tuality of attendance, and by urging the schoolmasters 
to work with me and to let me know of any irregu- 
larities. 

13,281. So that irregular and unpunctual attendance 


would not count under the Act ?—No, I insist upon 
it being made up. =o 

13,282. You mentioned also that you object to their 
changing their school unless they change their mill ? 
-~Yes, in one part of my district I compel them to 
remain at the same school that they choose to go to in 
We instance so long as they remain at the same 
mill. 


The witness withdrew. 
Adjourned to Wednesday next at Bristol at 12 o’clock. 
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Fenwick Ricuarps, Esq., examined. 


13,284. (Chairman.) Are you yourself the head of 
a tobacco manufactory -—Yes. f 

13,285. But you were formerly manager for Messrs. 
Wills and Co. ?—Yes. 

13,286. Have you any statement to make to the 
Commission on behalf of the trade ?—I have seen 
Messrs. Wills, and they have asked me, having been 
their manager so long, whether I would come to-day 
and state the views which they held during the time 
that I had the management of their business, because 
theirs is a much larger business than my own. The 
two points on which should wish to make a statement 
are, first, thé uniformity of hours ; at present, although 
they are not the actual factory hours, from 6 to 6 in 
summer and 7 to 7 in winter, they have: permission to 
work from 7 to 7 uniformly, and they hope that those 
hours will either be embodied in the Act or that they 
will still be able to obtain the permissson to work 
from 7 to 7, having found it a very great convenience. 


The other point is with regard to the extension 
of the age, which rumour says it is contemplated to 
raise from 13 to 14, So far as our experience has 
gone we have found that children’ coming in at 13 
learn their work more quickly and really become much 
more useful afterwards than those who come older; 
and I think I may say that nearly the whole of the 
trade of Bristol, certainly the large houses, agree with 
me. I have seen most of them within the last day or 
two, and they all agree that it would be a very great 
disadvantage, so far as that particular trade is con- 
cerned, for the age to be extended from 13 to 14. 
13,287. You do not employ half-timers ?—No, we 
do not. We have found that it does not work very 
satisfactorily. It has been tried, but not with very 
satisfactory results. “3 
13,288. Do you and the other gentlemen whom you 
represent think it unfair that an educational test should 
be required of a child at 13?—No, we have no specia. 
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objection to that. It is simply the fact that certain 
things have to be done in a factory at the commence- 
ment, and when children come in at 14 they consider 
themselves rather above going through what they 
term the regular drudgery, whereas at 13 they take to 
it very willingly indeed, and then at 14 they become 
very useful, and much better workpeople afterwards 
than if they commenced at 14, as they do not then 
learn the elements of their work thoroughly. 
18,289. You know there is no impediment under 
the Act of 1874 to the employment of a child for full 
time at 13 provided it can pass a certain standard ?— 
I am quite aware of that. But you are referring 
possibly to girls in textile factories. A very large 
number, two-thirds of those we employ, are girls, and 
I think that very few of them would get up to the 
standard at 13 to pass such an examination as would 
enable them to come to work full time, provided the 
age were extended to 14, unless they had passed it. 
13,290. When education is alittle more general than 
it has been in times past, it would not be an unreason- 
able condition, would if, that a child of 13 should. be 
able to read, write, and cypher fairly ?—One would 
hope not, but at the same time a great number of 
children employed in those factories are children who 
have lost both or perhaps one parent, and under those 
circumstances they have just had sufficient education 
to comply with the regulations of the school board but 
very little more; and, as far as my experience goes, 
very few girls of 13 could pass such an examination as 
would enable them to get the factory full time at 13. 
13,291. It would bea serious injury to your business 


if the conditions of working at 13 were made at all» 


prohibitory ’—We think so. 

13,292. As to the hours you want no extension >— 
No, we do not want any extension. The only thing 
is tor the privilege to be either conceded as part of the 
Act or by special permission to apply to. our trade to 
work from 7 to 7 as at present. Those are the only 
two points, I think. 

13,293. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any difficulty 

-at the present moment in finding hands at the age of 
13 in your trade ?—It scarcely amounts to a difficulty 
yet, but we find that the number of persons applying 
is much less than it was four or five years ago. ‘The 
number of applicants is gradually diminishing, although 
it does not really amount.to a difficulty. 

13,294. Do you employ both boys and girls ?—No, 
we only have girls; we have no boys under'18. We 
find that they do not work well together in the same 
factories, and we must either go in for all boys or all 
girls. rns 

13,295. Do you find that the great majority of 
the girls that come for employment at the present 
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time have received a certain amount of education ?>— 
Yes, the majority of them have. There is a marked 
improvement within the last three or four years. 

13,296. Did I rightly understand you to say that 
you would rather not have an educational test insisted 
on ?—We do not object to an educational test, but if 
the Act would only allow us to take them at 18 if 
they have passed an examination, or wait till 14, we 
think there are very few of the class of children that 
we employ who would pass the test at 18. 

13,297. Are you speaking of the test that the 
Government is about to insist upon, Standard 4? 
—The standard of education that would be required 
for them to pass to enable them to go into the factory 
at 13 instead of 14. I have not gone carefully into 
the matter, but I think it is the 4th Standard. 

13,298. But to a lower standard you would have 
no objection >—No, we should have no objection to a 
lower standard, because we find that the education is 
gradually increasing; but at the same time several of 
the children are practically children who have been 
just sent to school by dint of persuading and by a few 
fines being occasionally imposed, and under those cir- 
cumstances we find that they are not capable at 13 of 
passing an educational test. 

13,299. You have no objection to beginning with a 
lower standard, and, as education becomes more gene- 
rally diffused, working up to a higher one ?—Certainly 
not. : 

13,300. (Lord Balfour.) What are your chief diffi- 


- culties in the way of working half-timers ? — The 


division of responsibility. We have certain kinds of 
work which we examine daily, and if part of that was 
done in the morning by one lot of children and part 
in the afternoon, we could not tell where the fault 
rests, if there is any defect init. It is part and parcel 
of the working of the system throughout. If they 
can possibly shirk the responsibility on to some other 
person’s child they are too glad to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. 

13,301. Have you never tried the working of that 
system of half-time which is called the alternate day 
system ?—No, I have never tried it. 

13,302. You are aware that children can work the 
whole of every alternate day and go to school the 
whole alternate day ?—I was not aware of that; but 
having found the system not work very satisfactorily, 
and having really no difficulty in getting children up 
to the present time, we have preferred keeping to the 
standard that we have done, and have never taken 
any under 13. : 

13,303. (Mr. Brand.) Is there anything specially 
unhealthy in the process of making tobacco ?—No, I 
think not. 


The witness withdrew. 


"18,304. ( Chairman.) ‘Are you the certifying sur- 
geon of the city of Bristol ?—Yes. 


13,305. And you are secretary of the association of 


which Dr. Arlidge is the president ?>—Yes. 
13,306. We have had from the first the memorial 
of your association, and also your proceedings, and 
Dr. Arlidge’s address at your last meeting, so that the 
Commission are aware of the position of the certify- 
ing surgeons with regard to the Factory Act. Are 
there any points which you would particularly like to 
state?—I think that the first point refers to the 
secondary examination. Of course under the present 
Act a child or young person must be examined. pri- 
marily, but I think there is very great necessity that 
a second examination should be undergone, either in 
the same place, or if a child or a young person changes’ 
his place of occupation. 
13,307. A second examination upon a change of 
_ employment, that is, presuming that the child changes 
its employment; but in the case of a child being en- 
gaged at the statutory age in a factory, and remaining 
there until it became a full. timer, it would undergo 
no second examination ?—For a full timer it would. 
36769. ; 
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13,308. But if the child changes its employ, on the 
other band, every six months, it would be examined 
every six months ?—Yes, if it changes its place of 
occupation, because the certificate when first given 
only is valid for the day that the certificate is given, 
so far as bodily health and freedom from infirmity is 
concerned. A child immediately after it has been 
passed at one place, moving to another place, may be 
attacked with some serious complaint, such as ophthal- 
mia, and many other diseases that children are liable to. 

13,309. It might be so attacked when it is station- 
ary there for years —Yes. 

13,310. If you contend that a child should be ex- 
amined. whenever it changes its place of employ, is 
not the application of that rule very unequal, because, 
as I pointed out, a child that remains in the same 
employ for five years would undergo no further ex- 
amination between 8 and 13, but if he changed his 
employ once in six months he would undergo so 
many examinations ?—But to provide against that I 
would suggest that the certifying surgeon should have 
the power of seeing the hands at work in the factory 
at stated times. As it is, as Soon as we have seen and 
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passed a boy or a girl we see no more. of them unless 
they change their occupation. flan 

13,311. Then you would introduce a new examina- 
tion >—Not an examination, but merely just to walk 
through the factory and see the hands at work, and 
see whether they were in the same state of health 
as they were when they were passed. We have no 
power of going into a factory except in case of acci- 
dent ; but we should like to go to the factory when 


“the hands are working, not only to see them, but to 


see the state of the occupation, and what effect it has 
upon their health. 

13,812. To the examination of the factory inspec- 
tor you would superadd periodical inspection by the 
medical officer ?—Yes, occasionally ; three or four 


_ times a year. 


13,313. At whose expense would that visit be 
made ?—When the surgeon has a contract with the 
owner of the factory the surgeon would do it with- 
out any extra expense. At least, I should do it 
myself. 

13,314. But where you had no such contract, would 
not the factory occupier have to pay a fee for such 


periodical visits ?—It would be really fairer to the. 


medical officer that the’ factory should pay the fee 
than it would be for the hands to pay it. 

13,315. What necessity exists for laying a tax upon 
the whole of the factory occupiets in the kingdom of 
the kind you mention ?—I should rather apply it to those 
factories where there isa regular visit from the surgeon, 
namely, the large factories. In the smaller ones I do 
not see that that could perhaps be applied. I do not 
see how it could very well be managed that there. 
should be a.periodical inspection of them. 

13,316. Then the result would be that the larger 
factories would receive a periodical visit, but the 
smaller factories or workshops would not ?—There 
would be a difficulty about the fee for the surgeon. I 
grant that there is very great difficulty about it. 

13,317. You see the smaller workshops are those 
in which sanitation is least attended to, are they not ? 
——Yes; the sub-inspectors would have the power of 
seeing them. 

13,318. But then the sub-inspector has the power 
ot seeing the large ones too ?—Yes, he has the power 
of seeing the state of the rooms; but the surgeon 
would see the state of the hands. 

13,319. If this quasi medical observation could be 
adequately performed by the inspector in the case of 
small works, why not in large works too >—In a large 
number of works where a great number of hands are 
employed there is more possible chance of diseases 
being spread and extended. ‘The larger the number 
of hands there are the more chance ‘of the hands 
being laid up from various affections. 

13,320. Are we to understand that you recommend ; 
first, that the surgical examination on first employ- 
ment should continue; secondly, that it should be 


repeated on each change of employment; and thirdly, © 


that there should be a periodical visit made by the 
medical officer to the large factories for the purpose 
of satisfying himself as to the healthy condition of the 
children ?—Yes. 

13,321. What ix your next point ?—In the case of 
a hand being passed at a factory, and he leaves that 
factory and comes back again, he does not require a 
second certificate, and in that case his old number is 
given to him ; but { invariably myself require to see* 
the hand to see that he is the same as when I first 
passed him; but I do not give him a second certifi- 
cate. ; 

13,322. In that way you dispense with some of the 
examinations that we have had mentioned ?—Yes. 

13,323. What would you state further ?—There is 
another point which I think perhaps is scarcely within 
my province to mention, but still I frequently hear it 
complained of, that in the smaller factories the law 
says that within seven days of a child or a young per- 
son being first employed there must be a medical 
examination made, and some factory owners complain 
of the snortness of the seven days. They scarcely 
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know themselves whether the boy will suit them or 
whether the boy will like the work, and if that time 
could be extended to 14 days or more, as the case. 
might be, it would give an opportunity of ascertaining 
the capabilities of the boy or girl to do the work, and 
likewise the boy or girl would know whether he would 
like that particular work. 


13,324. Might not that open the door to children’ 


who were untit for work being handed about from one 


small employer to another without. a medical cer- 
tificate >—It might in the first place, but I think it 
‘would soon check itself. 


13,325. Supposing instead of the system which you 


have recommended, every child before commencing _ 


labour was obliged to have a certificate of its birth 


and also to be passed by the factory surgeon with cer- 


tificate of birth and physical fitness, which certificates 
should be sufficient during its whole age of half-time 
that would meet the case both ways, would it not ? 
—For a child after completing its 13th year in 
many cases 1 would be very advisable that it should 
be seen again, because between 13 and 16 is a very 
critical period in the age, particularly of girls. I 
should only do this at the cessation of the half-time 
age. 

13,326. And you would get rid of all this trouble 
about the seven days or 14 days?—Yes, you would 
in that case. 

13,327. Do you see any practical difficulty in such 
an arrangement /—-No, I do not. 

13,328. ‘There has been a good deal of controversy 
about whether children should be examined only at 
their place of work or at the residence of the certifying 
surgeon, and there is a difficulty both in respect of the 
employer and the surgeon in examining every child 
that is employed in a small place of business. Do you 
see any objection to its being required that for children 
employed-in such small places the certifying surgeon 
should appoint on one day in the week an hour, or two 
hours if necessary, at which time they should assemble 
at his house and he should pass them ?—Speaking 
personally, I should object to that very much indeed, 
because it brings a great number of people to your own 
private residence, and many surgeons have not now 
what they used to have in the olden times, namely, 
the old consulting room where they could accom- 


modate all those people ; and they would have to make — 


a room almost purposely for them. 
13,329. Do you think it should be required that the 
surgeon should personally visit every place of business 


where the children may be engaged, whereas at . 
. present you know in workshops there is no certificate — 


required, and that is a want which is felt very much ? 


—I think in the small workshops that the difficulty — 


against the surgical certificate is the visit of the sur- 
geon, and not the certificate itself. In a large place 
like Bristol if the surgeon were to take the hands 
at the works and charge ls. for each certificate and 
nothing else, he could take a large number in his 


regular round. ’ 


13,330. That iseasy where many children are em- 


ployed, but in places where only two or three children | 


have to be examined, would not it be a burden both 
upon the surgeon and upon the employer that he should 


have to visit each place ?—The remuneration of 1s. _ 


would not pay the surgeon for visiting if there were 
only one or two places where they might be seen, 
where there is only a few the surgeon perhaps might 


accommodate them at his own house, but in a large 


place like Bristol, or in the large manufacturing towns, 
there would be a very serious objection to having so 
many come to his house. 


13,331. I think you rather misunderstood me. I 


began by assuming that you would continue to see the 
children at a large place of employment, but that they 


could collect the children from the smaller places of 


employment by appointing an hour or two -hours in 
the week at which they could be seen ?—In a place 
like Bristol with a school bourd that would do very 
well. They have their offices where the children 
could be seen, and it would. serye a double purpose, 
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for the school board to see whether their education 
was carried out, as well as the surgeon to see that they 
were physically up to the work. rr 

13,332. Do you think it would be too much to 

expect of a certifying surgeon having a large amount 
of manufacturing population under his charge that he 
should have accommodation so that he could see the 
children at his residence or place of business ?—It 
would not be impossible but still it would be, I think, 
very objectionable. Then the question arises what 
would be the amount of the fee that the surgeon would 
require to be paid for it, supposing they were to come 
to his residence. 
_ 18,333. We will suppose that he had 6d. apiece for 
the children who so attended. ‘The amount of trouble 
would be very small, would it not ?—1s. is the fee of 
the registrar for merely a copy of the registration of 
birth at present. The surgeon has not only to certify 
as to the age but he has to certify as to the physical 
ability and freedom from disease, which is a little more 
than merely a register of birth. 

13,334. A certifying surgeon told the Commission 
that if the children were brought together so that he 
was at no trouble and he knew: the exact hour he 
would haye to see them, and he got 6d. a piece, it 

‘would be a very fair fee. Do not you think so >—No, 
T do not think so. ; 

13,3385. What do you think would be a fair fee ? 
—ls. : 

13,336. Treating the place of examination as 4 
matter of detail you think that children employed in 
small Shops might be so brought together >—Yes, they 
might have a central office. The surgeon in Bristol 
might engage a room in the city itself, where they 
could all have the same chance of only a short distance 
to go. " 

13,337. Is there any other point that you would 
like to mention. 
vaccination it would be very useful to put it in the cer- 
tificate that the child has been successfully vaccinated. 
I examine every child that is brought before me, and 
in many cases I find that they have never been 
vaccinated, and very often where they have been 
imperfectly vaccinated, we have those cases, and we 
cannot compel them to go, we can only recommend 
them to go and have the operation performed again. 

13,338. If a child had not been vaccinated, that 
would be a reason, would it not, for withholding the 
certiticate ?—No, we have no power to withhold the 
certificate. 

13,339. We are talking of the new law ?—Yes, I 
should have it inserted in the certificate, that the 
child had been properly vaccinated. 

13,340. If it had not been properly vaccinated that 
would be a reason for withholding the certificate ?— 
Yes, until it had been vaccinated properly. 

13,341. Is there anything else that you would wish 
to mention ?—I do not remember at present anything 
further. _ é 

13,342. (Mr. Brand.) You suggested just now that 
the medical officer on his periodical visits would be 

‘able to discover traces of infectious disease in children 
working in a factory. Take the case of scarlet fever, 
would he be able to discover that a child was suffering 
from scarlet fever before it came out on him ?—Not 
in the state of incubation, but the great danger in 
scarlet fever is this; that when a child leaves his 
place of occupation, he is suffering from an incipient 
attack of fever, he goes home and _ gets through it, 
then the parents are very anxious that he should go to 
work again very soon, and very possibly he might go 
before the whole of the desquamation has entirely 
ceased, and in that case he would be. liable to com- 
municate the disease to others. 

13,348. As a general rule you suggest that the 
visits should be about three or four a year only ?—Not 
in the ease of scarlet fever ; we could only examine a 
‘child when he comes primarily before us. I have 
seen cases where I have-sent the child home where 
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there was some impending disease threatening, but till 


_ the eruption comes out you cannot tell what particular 


form it will assume. 

13,344. In the case of communication of disease, 
you would not be able to tell whether the contagious 
disease was on the child or not until 1t came out ?— 
You could judge from the child’s general appearance. 
Before an attack of fever fully develops itself there 
are always certain symptoms which clearly indicate 
what is likely to happen. 

18,345. In walking through a factory, would you 
be able to make a minute inspection of the children ? 
—No, except in the case of -any epidemic that was 
going on, then it would be very proper that you should 
make a very minute inspection, but where there was 
no particular epidemic going on, there would be no 
great fear that the hands would be suffering from it. 

13,346. With regard to cleanliness, overcrowding, 
warming, and ventilating of factories, you would allow 
that the factory inspectors are quite as well able to 
judge of those matters as the certifying surgeon ?— 
Quite so; the medical officer would only judge of 
the effect of particular trades upon the individual 
workers. : 

13,347. Except for this special reason that you 
have given, there is no other that you can bring 
forward as showing a cause for having two officers to 
do one duty ?—I think that the surgeon would do one 


duty so far as the health of the hands is concerned.: 


The sub-inspector would do as he does now. see that 
all the various conditions of the Act were complied 
with. 

13,348. Where would you draw the line between 
factories which were to be visited by the surgeon and 
by the inspector, and paid for by the occupier of the 
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factory, and factories and workshops which might - 


escape that visitation only on those conditions p—At 
present a factory is where 50 hands are employed. 
It ought to go considerably lower down, because in 
small factories there is very often less attention paid 
to the health and comfort of the hands than in the 
great ones, and in fact the large factories now, the 
more modern ones, are so well ventilated that they are 
everything that could be required of them. 

13,349. How low would you go ?—That is a matter 
upon which I could scarcely give an opinion. I 
should think that 15 ought to be the lowest. 

13,350. I conclude that you would not be able to 
do this duty without assistance in the small workshops 
in Bristol?—Yes, I myself could do it, because I 
devote myself entirely to my duty under the Factory 
Act. I have given up other practice for that 
purpose. 

13,351. Do you suggest that certificates should be 
given in workshops as well as factories ?—Yes. 

13,352. Have you any idea how many workshops 
there are in Bristol ?—About 3,000 or 4,000. 

13,353. Do you think that however active you 
might wish to be you could possibly do this work in 
all the workshops in Bristol ?—If it was assumed that 
every workshop was changing, perhaps, one out of 
three, it would be very hard work, but that is not the 
case. Todo it systematically a great deal of work 
might be done. 

13,354. You do not think that you would. require 
an addition to the staff?—I should not require one 
myself. ’ 

13,355. Do you suggest that the small occupiers 
should pay the fees in all the workshops ?p—Yes, they 
must pay the 1s. fee for the surgeon. That would be 
the fee which I should consider would be proper. 

13,356. In some cases it would be considered a very 
great hardship, would it not ?—They would have to 
pay ls. for the registration fee, therefore the one 
would be just as much a hardship as the other. 

13,357. ( Chairman.) That means that the present 
law makes it a ls. fee >—Yes ; of course without the 
factory form it would be 3s. 6d. 


The witness withdrew. 
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13,358. (Chairman, to Mr, Greenwell.) You and 
the ladies with you represent, do you not, the National 
Union of Working Women?—Yes, of which Mr. 
Hunt is the secretary. 

13,359. Is Bristol the head-quarters of that union ? 
—Yes. 

13,360. Will you state the case which you wish to 
put before the Commission?—The union was esta- 
blished about a year ago for the purpose of enabling 
women to form unions to maintain their proper value 
in the labour market. Its second object, with refer- 
ence to the inquiry going on now, was to look after 
the Acts of Parliament which might affect the work 
of women and we object as a union altogether to 
legislative enactments which interfere with the work 
of women and put them at a disadvantage with 
regard to men in employment. I myself, personally, 
have had some experience with regard to women’s 
work. 1 have seen women working in agricultural 
districts, in manufacturing districts, and also in coal 
mines, and I thought, perhaps, it might be interesting 
to the Commission if I stated to them my feeling with 
regard to the employment of women in coal mines. 
So far as my experience extends, which is for five 


years, I had an opportunity in a mining parish of 


seeing women working on the coal brows, and I came 
to the conclusion that, physically, they were stronger 
than any other class of women, perhaps, that work in 
out-of-door employment, or who work in factories, 
and morally, [ never myself found that they deterio- 
rated more in that respect than women working in 
many other employments, and in some cases, perhaps, 


__less so. 


18,361. Will you mention the district which you 
refer to ?—Haydock in Lancashire, where there are 
many women employed on the pit brows. 

13,362. Then. your present observation would be 
against any restriction upon their being so employed ? 
—Yes. 

13,363. But do you object to the law which forbids 
their being worked in pits under ground ?—I myself, 
individually, should object to it. 

13,3864, Does your association object to it ?—I do 
not think that that question has been brought before 
our association. My remarks refer to having any re- 
strictions placed upon women’s work as it is ; that is 
to say, that they shall be allowed to work when they 
come to a competent age to judge for themslves as 
they think best. 

13,365. I understand you to be speaking on behalf 
of the association ?—Yes. — 

18,366: Your association object to any restrictions 
on the labour of adult women ?—Yes, to any. restric- 
tions which men have not. There might be restric- 
tions which might be thought advisable for men and 
women. é 

13,367. At present Iam not aware that there is any 
legal restriction whatever on the labour of men ?—No, 
there is not. 

13,368. Then that is the position in which you wish 
women to be placed >—Yes. 

13,369. But you do not object to restrictions being 
placed upon both sexes if Parliament should so deter- 
mine ?—I should prefer that there were no restrictions 
myself... J(, 

13,370. I only put the question because J inferred 
from something which you said before that your asso- 
ciation takes this position, that they do not object to 
any restrictions that Parliament might consider whole- 
some if they were laid upon both sexes alike ?—That 
isso. We have found it very detrimental to women’s 
work in many respects, having restrictions upon their 
labour, and we feel that it would be much more detri- 
mental if the Acts are extended still further into 
small workshops. 

13,371. Will you tell us in what trades any legis- 
lative restriction at present hinders the employment of 
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women ?—With reference to the Factory Acts shorten- 
ing the hours of labour for women ? 

13,372. In what trades has the labour of women 
been hindered ?—In cotton mills they have had their 
time lessened so much by the Act. ; 

13,373. That undoubtedly is a fact, but do you con- 
tend that such lessening of the hours has prevented 
their employment ?—Not their employment, but it has 
lessened their amount of wages, and will ultimately, I 
think, lessen their employment. The Act has not had 
time to come into operation sufficiently to say what 


the result will be, but I think that in the end it will. 
be the means of lessening very considerably the em- 


ployment of women in factories. 
13,374. You think that it will cause a substitutior 
of male labour ?— Yes; a factory now has to be closec 


half an hour or an hour earlier than it otherwise woulé ~ : 
be on account of the women having to give over work. 


at a certain hour. Mr. Redgrave, I see, has advised 
the employment of men in the place of women to 
enable them to carry their machinery on longer. 

13,375. That is a matter of expectation >—Yes. 

13,376. But will you be so good as to illustrate 
what you said, namely, that legislative restrictions 
upon the labour of women have hindered or limited 
their employment ?>—They have lessened their amount 
of wages. : 

13,377. Taking it in that way, I ask you to tell us 
in what trades their earnings have been lessened by the 
legislative restrictions, and you say cotton mills ?— 
Yes. 

13,378. Are the wages of women in cotton mills 
less now than they were before the passing of the Act 
of 1844 ?—They are less-by the Act which came into 
operation last. January. T am not able to speak upon 
the other Act. 

13,379. The Act of 1844, I believe, was the first 
that dealt with the labour of women ?—Yes. 

13,380. Did that Act lessen their wages ?—I am 
not aware. 

13,381. Then you say that the Act of 1874 did; in 
what parts of the country did it lessen their wages ?— 
It did so in a cotton factory near Bristol. 

13,382. That you know of ?—Yes, I have been in- 
formed so by the hands. . 

13,383. That their wages were reduced in propor- 
tion and have continued to be reduced ?—Yes, they 
have continued to be reduced. : 

13,884. Do you know of any other through your 
association, or otherwise ?>—In Yorkshire, by our secre- 


tary’s information, not from. my own personal know- | 


ledge, there has been a reduction of wages in cotton 
factories and worsted factories, and in other parts of 
the country. 

13,385. The evidence given to this commission is 
rather that the rate has not been so reduced: the 
evidence has been partial upon that head; there have 
‘been places where attempts were made to reduce the 
wages, but unsuccessfully, and there are places where 
we were told that no reduction was attempted, and 
there are places where reduction has been made ?— 
Yes... 

13,386. But previous to the Act of 1874, you are 
not aware of any reduction having followed upon the 
Factory Acts ?—No, I am not. 

13,387. However, you contend that it is wrong in 
principle, whether it had that effect or not ?—Yes, we 
seem to see distinctly that it must affect the position 
of women in the labour market. By having a condi- 
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tion put upon them which men \have not they are, so 


to speak, handicapped heavily. 

13,388. (O’Conor Don.) You do not know any 
instances in which women have lost employment alto- 
gether through legislative restrictions on their labour? 
—No, not lost employment altogether. 

13,389. .You do not know any instances where men’s 
labour was substituted for women’s ?—No, I only putit 
that I thought that would be the result, not as a fact. 
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_ 18,390. (Chairman.) There are a great many trades, 
are there not, where women are excluded or restrained 
by the regulations of the trade?—Yes. That, of 
course, we object to ourselves as a union. 

13,391. Will you be good enough to resume your 
statement ?—I do not know whether it bears upon the 
question with reference to women working on the coal 
brows, which I have the most practical knowledge of. 
It is sometimes stated that the shortening of the hours 
is necessary for the health of the women, or that they 
should not be allowed: to work at certain employments 
on account of their physical health and mental power, 
or their moral position. I thought myself that, as you 


_ , were making this inquiry, I should like to speak upon 


that, because it is a fact, of which I have had expe- 
rience, that the women working on the pit brows were 
physically stronger than those working in cotton fac- 
tories, and I think they were more healthy altogether 
than those working in agricultural labour in the fields. 

13,392. And your experience is that the women 
working on the pit brows are not demoralised by 
their employment, and that there is no special ground 
for that prohibition ? — Yes, that is my decided 
opinion. 

13,393. There has been evidence given: before this 
Commission of certain employments in which it is 
said that women ought not to be engaged on account 
of the physical mischief caused by them, such as 
making large nails and chains above a certain size, 
and the evidence given on that head was that nails 
above a certain size and chains above half-an-inch 
should be excluded on the ground that the labour was 


_, excessively heavy and actually detrimental; suppos- 


| 


ing that to be substantiated, should you think that a 
ground on which the legislature ought to proceed, or 
do you contend that in no case they ought to inter- 
fere ?—I contend that in that case it should be left to 
the women themselves to decide. 

13,394 We are told that in certain districts women 


are employed in iron founding, and that the work is . 


extremely hard, that the circumstances of the work 
‘being in a very hot place, and working mixed up with 


men necessarily little clothed, are demoralising and 


unsuitable ; would you say that in that case also there 
should be no interference ?— Yes; I say that there 
ought to be no interference even in that case, although 
I should be glad individually that the women did not 
do it. ; 
13,395. You think that the principle for which you 
contend is so important that it should not be infringed 
upon even supposing the occupation was very objec- 


tionable ?—There might be such a case in which I - 


should have to yield my principle but it would be 
very exceptional. I should like to be allowed to ask 
whether that expression of opinion as to the effects 
upon the system of women was given by medical 
men. 

13,396. I think I might say that it was, but, how- 
ever, lam not answering you as we have not con- 
sidered the point ; but I will ask you supposing that 
was established, you say that there might be excep- 
tions to any rule ?—Yes, there might be, but it would 
be a very rare one I\think, 

13,397. At what age do you contend that. legis- 
lative restrictions should cease, because I know that 
you do not object to them in the case of children ?— 


_ No, we approve of them in the case of children. 


13,398. At what age should legislative restrictions 
cease '—I should say at the age of 16. 

13,399. Do you disapprove of the recent  prohibi- 
tion of girls under 16 working in brickfields ?—Under 
16 I have no objection to restriction because they 
come under the head of children. My remarks refer 
simply to women who are supposed to be competent 
to judge for themselves, as men would be competent to 
judge for themselves. 

13,400. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I think I may gather 
that the object of your association is to go pretty 
neatly to the repeal of the whole of recent factory 

Jegislation so far as women are concerned ?>—Yes, we 
should desire that... 


} 
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18,401. So far as they are not placed on an equality 
With men as regards the hours of Jabour ?—Yes. 

13,402. You mentioned just now the case of women 
working on the pit brows as coming under your ex- 
perience, what hours of labour did those women work 
continuously ?—I should not. like to speak to the exact 
length of time. 

13,403. Are you able to tell us what wages they 

received ?—It varied according to the circumstances 
of the time of employment. 
- 13,404. You are ready to state from your experience 
and observation that they are physically stronger and 
able to do more work than any other class of women 
that you come across ?—Yes, they are well developed 
women. 

13,405. You have had great personal experience 
have you not, of the manufacturing districts gene- 
rally >—Yes, in Lancashire for 10 years; I had the 
cure of Haydock for five years, and of a cotton manu- 
factory parish for five years. 

13,406. (Mr. Knowles.) In what capacity ?—I was 
the clergyman of the parish. 

13,407. (Sir C. Du Cane.) During that time you 
watched the general working of the Factory Act 
pretty closely ?—Yes, I took a deep interest in it. 


13,408. Should you say that since the passing of 


the first Factory Act there has been no improvement 
in the physical and general condition of the women 
employed in factories ?— There has been a general 
improvement in all classes working in factories, men, 
women, and children also. 

18,409. Do not you put that down in any way to 
legislation ?>—Very much to legislation. 

13,410. Then I gather that so far as women are 
concerned the object of your association is to get this 
legislation repealed >—Yes, legislation with regard to 
both men and women, which prevents the freedom of 
contract. 

13,411. Do not you consider that the extra restric- 
tions which have been imposed upon women by the 
factory legislation have had something to do with im- 
proving their general condition, referring more ex- 
clusively to women as against men, as: for instance, 
restrictions in the hours of labour ?—I am not able to 
answer that question. 

13,412. (Lord Balfour.) Is it beyond your know- 
ledge that before the passing of the Workshops Act 
women in trades like millinery and dressmaking were 
worked very long hours, and that owing to the much 
greater supply of their labour than there was a de- 
mand for they were unable to make their own terms, 
and if so do not you think that in a case like that such 
an Act as the Workshops Act is a useful thing >—No, 
I object to it altogether. 

13,413. (Mr. Brand.) Would you consider’ it a fair 
recognition of your views if this principle is conceded, 
that when adult women, by combination or otherwise, 
show that they are as well able as men to make terms 
with their employers the law should except them from 
restrictions which may be beneficial in other cases ?— 
Ido not know what you refer to by being beneficial 
in other cases. 

13,414. I refer to particular trades which it has 
beea alleged are prejudicial to the women, and which 
women ought not to work at, such as casting iron, and 
some very heavy chain work ?—I should not like to 
agree with the interpretation of the last clause, but 
with the previous part of your question I entirely 
agree. 

13,415. With regard to a question which was put 
to you by. the chairman, as to the difference in wages 
since the Act of 1844, it would be very difficult, would 
it not, to say whether wages have been.reduced or 
increased in consequence of the Factory Acts, because 
the fluctuations of trade itself must have influenced 
the price to a very large extent during that period ?— 
Yes. 4 . 

13,416. You would say this, would you not, tha 
that point would arise where restrictions on the hours 
of work must affect wages ?>—Yes, that is so. 
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. 18,417. We have had evidence before us at Leeds, 
that all the women who are working at piece work, 
have certainly suffered a reduction of wages from 1s. 
to 2s. a week, but it did not affect any time-workers ; 
is that the case in Bristol ?—I am not aware that 
it is. 

13,418. You cannot say whether the women in tex- 
lile factories, who work by the piece, have suffered a 
reduction of wages?—They have suffered from want 
of trade in Bristol. . x 

13,419. But not on account of the Factory Act ?— 
No; I do not know that. Trade has been so bad in 
Bristol lately that there has been a reduction of 
wages. 

13,420. Then your case is not the same as that at 
Leeds, in which it was suggested that it was owing to 
the Factory Act that women had suffered a reduction ? 
—With regard to the cotton mill here, the change of 
hours affects the hands certainly. 

13,421. Then it comes to this, that the prices being 
smaller, a woman at piecework cannot do the same 
amount of work in 10 hours as she. can-in 10} hours ? 
—No, she cannot. 

13,422. Therefore, to that extent it may have re- 
duced the wages in proportion to the reduction of 
time worked ?—Yes, that is the impression of the 
hands. j i 

13,423. (Mr. Knowles.) Does your union consist of 
many members ?—No, not many members ; we are 
educating the country and getting information so as 
to be able to form unions throughout different districts. 

13,424. Could you tell the Commission about how 
many members you consist of ?—Mainly through the 
instrumentality of our society a union was formed at 
Dewsbury, comprising several hundreds of people. 

13,425. You have a certain number of registered 
members, have you not ?—We have three branches ; 
two at Bristol and one at Dewsbury. __ 

13,426. (To Mr. Hunt.) Can you tell the Commis- 
sion how many registered members you have in your 
association, or union, or whatever you term it ?—We 
are a society formed on a federal basis, with the view 
of organising independent unions of women in differ- 
ent parts of the country. The union which exists at 
Dewsbury at the present time, and which had 1,500 
members when it commenced was formed through our 
action. We are an organisation for the purpose of 
forming unions on the federal principle; it is not an 
amalgamation. . 

13,427. You do not know the number of members 
that you have ?—No, I could not say the number. 

13,428. (Chairman.) How many branches of the 
society have you ?—We have two branches in Bristol, 
and we have one in Dewsbury. We are holding 
meetings.in other towns, not with a view of organising 
branches, but with the view to create public opinion 
only. 

13,499. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Greenwell.) As re- 
gards the women on the pit banks, do you know their 
habits from, practical observation or only from casually 
seeing them ?—From having been clergyman of thie 
parish for five years, and taking a great interest in my 
parishioners. 

13,480, You have said that they are physically 
stronger than those women working in cotton mills ? 
—That is my impression. 

13,431. Do you think that their moral character 
compares favourably with that of any other class, such 
as those in cotton mills, or the agricultural popula- 
tion ?—They are certainly not worse. I should say, 
quite equal to them. 

13,432. Do you think that they are equally domes- 
ticated as those employed in cotton mills, or better ? 
—I should -say as well. I do not say better, but as 
well. 
respect. 

13,488 Do you think that they make better or 
worse wives than those employed in cotton mills ?— 
Net worse, certainly. 

13,434. Are there any cotton mills in Haydock ?>— 
No; they are all coal mines, 
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. quently occur in the cotton district, where the hus- 


I donot see that they are deteriorated in that — 


13,485. Do they have no choice of occupation ?— 
They have no other employment except that, and it 
would be a great hardship ‘to them if they could not 
work at it. j 2) a 

' 12,436. Do you know whether or not they preferthe 
pit banks to a cotton mill?’—There being no cotton 
mills there, of course it was difficult for them to get 
employment except by going some distance, but they 
preferred it to ordinary labour in any other form. — i 

13,437. They preferred it to domestic service ?— ! 
Yes. - 

13,438. You have had some experience in a cotton 
district ; you were there five years before going to 
Haydock, were you not ?—Yes; but it was some, 
years ago, previous to my going to Haydock. ) 

13,439. Would you put any restriction upon the 
time ‘that women should return to work after their 
confinement, whether in cotton mills or in any other 
class of labour ?—No. 

13,440. You are probably aware that they return 
very soon after their confinement in a great number of 
the cotton mills ?—-Yes, I am aware of that. y 

13,441. Would you not put any restriction upon ~ 
them, but leave them entirely at liberty ?—I should ~ 
leave them to their own discretion. 

13,442. (Chairman, to Dr. Eliza Wather Dunbar.) 
Will you kindly say whether you think that Parliament 
should place any restrictions on the return of women 
to labour after their. confinement ?—No, I think not. 
I have been in practice about tWo years here. ° Lhave — 
not a very large experience, but my experience is that 
women are extremely anxious to take care of them- 
selves at that time, and all they can do they will do. . 
The most healthy women are fully awake to the 
necessity for care at that time, but some women are 
perfectly able for work after three or four weeks, and | 
it would be a pity to legislate for a class umongst ~ 
which there are so many differences. a 

13,443. We have had evidence—I do not say that it 
has led us to any such opinion—but as a matter of fact, 
we have had evidence that they do return occasionally 
in some districts very much sooner; one witness told 
us within eight days ?—I think that the demands of 
house work are just as great as any demands in fac- 
tories, and it is very usual for working women to 
return to their house work, to scrub and wash, and 
do hard labour, within the eight days. I have never 
allowed it myself, but they do do it. You would not 
legislate for house work, and why, therefore, should 
you legislate for factories work. : i 

13,444. (Mr. Knowles.) But house work is not so 
continuous, and does not require the same amount of 
attention and physical labour as a cotton mill ?—Al- 
most more so, I think. There may be more than 
seven or eight in family, and a great deal of cooking 
to do, and washing, and house work. The work is 
more arduous than simply attending to machinery in a 
factory. 

13,445. Supposing! a case which does not unfre-. 


band, in’ consequence of his idleness or some other 
cause, compels his wife to return to work within a 
week after she has been confined, would you consider 
that that woman should have ‘no protection ?—No, I | 
think not. I think that we come into a different thing | 
altogether. Legislation to protect wives from their 
husbands cuts two ways. . 

13,446. But the Legislature could prevent the woman 
being taken into work again at such a short time after 
her confinement ?>—But the home must starve. You 
could forbid the husband to send her to work, but you 
could not make her husband give her food; there is 
no possibility of that. Hither she must starve or she 
must herself go to work. 

13,447. But you can compel the husband to provide 


for the wife if he is in health, or else you can punish 


him ?—If the husband goes away you cannot get at 
him. 

13,448. But we can find him and put him in prison? _ 
—You do not find him, as a matter of fact. Youmay, 
perhaps, once in 60 or 70 cases, and that is putting it 
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very low, but you do not find him, as a matter of fact.. 


Legislation has no power over him, because he can 
easily evade the law. Rene 

18,449. (O?Conor Don, to Mr. Greenwell.) Does 
your union consist chiefly of working women, or does 
it consist of ladies who are interested in working 
women ?—The management is in the hands of ladies 
and gentlemen who are interested in working women. 
A great many working men are on the committee; in 
fact, one great support of our union has come from 
the managers of the trades unions amongst. men. 

13,450. You could not give us any idea of the 
number of actual working women that belong to the 
association at present P—No, from the reason given 
by the Secretary that we are on the federalized 
principle. 

13,451. Do you think that the legislative restriction 
upon women’s work or the legislative protection given 
to women has had any effect.in preventing women up 
to the present time from forming themselves into 
~ associations to protect themselves in the same manner 

as men have done ?—No, I am not aware of that. I 
have no evidence of it. It is a new idea having a 
union for women, it began here only a year ago, and 
in London at the same time. 

18,452. You were asked a question with respect to 
the employment of women in certain particular hard 
work, such as chain-making, and you stated, I think, 
that you would not be in favour of any restriction 
upon them; might not such work be very injurious to 
men of delicate constitutions >—It might be so. 

13,4538. If -restrictions were to be placed upon 
women in consequence of its being supposed in 
certain cases to be injurious to their health, would 
not the same argument apply to men of delicate con- 
stitutions ?—If it is applied to women it ought to be 
applied to men, but I should object to its being 
applied to either. ; 

13,454. (Chairman.) Except in certain sanitary 
measures P—Quite so. ; 

13,455. (O’Conor Don.) I understand that: you 
are in fayour of restrictions upon the labour of children, 

_ would you have the age the same with regard to boys 

and girls ?—I should like to have it the same. unless 

medical testimony is very strongly against girls, which 

I do not know of at present. I believe 16 would be 

old enough for women if they are engaged in labour 
to judge for themselves. 

' 13,456. And the same for boys ?—Yes. 

13,457. (Chairman.) With regard to dressmakers, 
Lord Balfour has touched upon that question, and 
I believe it may be taken as certain that a great 
many of them value the protection of the law, and 
I think it probably will be within your knowledge that 
many of them do appeal to the factory officers to get 
the law enforced ?—I am aware of that. 

13,458. It is with a knowledge of that that you 
think that the protection ought to be withdrawn ?— 
Yes. I 

13,459, Do you think it is morally unwholesome 
that, they should be protected ?—lt makes it more 
difficult for women to obtain work, because they have 
got thatto prevent them, which men have not; men 
have got no restrictions; they can make their bar- 
gains as they choose, and settle all questions if they 
like, either by themselves as individuals, or through 
unions, but women have not that opportunity where 
there are restrictions, especially where they have not 
got unions to support them. 

13,460. May it not be that more women find work 
from the fact of women not being allowed to be em- 

ployed more than a certain time, so that there is room 
- for more ?—But even then it might bear prejudicially 

upon a good many. You may make a law which is 
beneficial to some, but very much the contrary to 
others. We would wish that it should be left open to 
all, to decide what is beneficial for themselves without 
any restrictions. 
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13,461. There is positive evidence that a great 
many women, at all events of the dressmaking class, 
are compelled somehow or other to work longer than 
they think good for themselves, and they are glad to 
be protected ; but you think that such protection 
ought not to be given, you say, because it hinders 
others getting work; how does it hinder others get- 
ting work ?—It hinders others getting work as long as 
they choose to work. It curtails a woman’s labour ; 
she cannot do it on account of this enactment. -She 
might have a large family and have a necessity to 
work five hours more than another woman. One 
woman might be content with six hours a day, and 
another might require to work 11 hours a day. 

13,462. Do all of you share in that view, that there 
should be no protection even for people who wish 
for it? 

(Miss Priestman.) We wish that there should be 
no such restriction ; I do not like to call it protection. 

13,463. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know of any 
difficulty in the millinery and dressmaking trades 
being felt by young women in getting employment 
at the present time ?—No. 1 can only give informa- 
tion through an employer of labour, the owner of a 
millinery establishment in Bristol, who says that the 
young women whom she employs become more like 
machines in consequence of this legislation ; that they 
do not take an intelligent interest in the work; they 
just work the number of hours. She says also that the 
making of serge dresses which ladies wear is passing 
very much into the hands of men; that is one way 
in which the law interferes with their work. I have 
information of the views of women with regard to one 
cotton’ factory here, it being only textile factories to 
which as I understand this Act has been applied. Girls 
who had worked for 7s. and 8s. a week, after January 
had their wages reduced, being told that it was in 
consequence of their. having to work a smaller number 
of hours. This was a heavy grievance to them, that 
is to say, to the unmarried women. The married 
women have not complained, so far as I have heard, 
in the same way, because they can turn their time to 
account, but the single women are, as it were, rattened 
by the Government, because their strength and inge- 
nuity, which are their tools, they are deprived of the 
power of using. 

13,464, The evidence that you have got from an 
employer in the millinery and dressmaking trade 
goes to show, as I understand it, that the restriction 
on the hours of women’s labour has the effect of 
driving them out of the trade altogether, and sub- 
stituting men’s labour, is that so?—Thus far those 
two facts have been coincident. The hours of women’s 
work is restricted in millinery establishments, and at 
the same time men are employed to do women’s work, 
which they had not done before. May I say that it strikes 
those of us who identify ourselves with working women 
very forcibly that all the working men in the country 
object to this: legislation, saying it would be injurious 
to them, and yet they ask for it for women, saying 
that it would be a benefit to them. We cannot see 
where the position of working women is so different 
from that of working men as that it would be an 
injury in the one case and a benefit in the other. 

13,465. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, the men 
in many trades have made much stronger restrictions 
for themselves than the law has made for women ; for 
instance, in a number of trades we have had evidence 
that they have reduced their hours of work to 54 
in the week, whereas Parliament has only reduced 
women in textile factories to 56} hours ?—May we 
point out this difference ; that the men with whom I 
am acquainted have only done that when they knew 
that they could do it at the same rate of wages. 

13,466. A good many women have said to us, We 
would be very glad to reduce our number of hours if 
you will guarantee us the same rate of wages >— Yes, 
but that cannot be done by law. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Mr. Jonn WRIGHT examined. 


13,467. (Chairman.) What business are you >—A 
rinter. 

13,468. Mr. Wright has previously addressed a letter 
to the Commissioners, and as it very clearly sets forth 
his views, it may save the time of the Commission if we 
have it read ?—* T beg leave to suggest a slight emenda- 
“ tion in the Factory Act respecting printers which 
“ would remove what is sometimes an intolerable evil, 
“ and really necessitates an infraction of the law. Irefer 
“ to the total prohibition under any circumstances of 
‘* women’s work at night, and propose that females 
“ of 18 years of age may, if needed, work once in any 
“ week between the hours of 6 p.m. and € a.m., pro- 
“ vided that they shall not in any such week work 


“ for a greater number of hours in the aggregate 


“ than is at present allowed by the Act.” 

13,469. I presume that théy would not work on 
two consecutive nights ?—No ; any arrangement might 
be made to prevent that. I would simply allow that 
on an emergency, women might work in those hours 
and take it out of the other portions of their time. 
“ Tf it be thought desirable to guard against the 
“ possible abuse of even this limited license, let the 
“ employer be bound under a heavy penalty to make 
“ a register of every such case, and he might even 
“‘ pay a moderate fine each time for every person 
“ so employed, the object being solely to provide for 
‘“‘ emergencies. -As an illustration I quote a casé in 
“‘ our own experience. Some 18 months back one of 
“ our large American steamers grounded within two 
“ hours of her leaving port. We had that morning 
“ sent home some thousands of bills for transmission 
“ to the country agents, with the dates of sailing of 
“ the various steamers. ‘This accident made it neces- 
“ sary to print small slips with altered names and 
“ dates, which had to be pasted over all thé bills. 
“ Here was work which only women could do. It 
“« was the evening before the slips were ready, and it 
“ took several women three or four hours of night 


' “ work. Had we been certain of being caught and 


“ fined we should have felt obliged to do it, and I 
“ submit it is a great evil to be placed in a position 
“‘ where your servants know you are breaking the 
“ law. The limitations and checks I have named 
“« would effectually prevent any extension of night 
“ work into a system, while it would provide for an 
“ unforeseen emergency, and no employer would ob- 
“ ject even to a moderate finé which enabled him to 
** meet such a case openly and fairly.” 

13,470.. De you employ women in setting types >— 
No, only in folding and stitching. 

13,471. The Commission have had similar applica- 
tions from other people in your trade. Do you often 
want to use the modification ?—I have had an expe- 
rience of 48 years, and it rarely happens that there is 
any occasion. for it, and an employer would never like 
it, because we always pay double for all work done 
under such circumstances, so that over-work never 
pays us.. For instance, here is a book which is done 


- once a year (delivering in a book to the Commission). 


13,472. This is a catalogue of an exhibition of 
poultry >—Yes, which occurs but.once a year. The 
whole of this book is set up in type, and is forwarded 
up to the .poultry show in slips, for the judges to 
make their awards. Then, late at uight, all the slips 
are sent down, and we have all those awards to set up 
and to print and put in their proper order, and the 
books have to be printed, folded, and stitched, to be 
up at the show at an early hour in the morning for 
the opening of the exhibition, and therefore we want 
a little early work. 

133473. We quite understand that there are many 


‘such cases, such as almanacks and so on ?—It happens 


but. rarely. There are cases which occur only once 
in 12 months, 

13,474. (O’Conor Don.) Has the operation of 
the present law in any way tended to the non- 
employment of women where they were employed 
before ?--Yes, to their very great hardship. 


13,475. To any great extent ?—-I had a number of * 


females who came once a month. They were old 
hands whom I had had 80 years ago as children, and 
are now married. They came in and worked a day 
and night on my time-table, and some of them earned 
half a guinea up to 13s. and 14s. in that time; it was 
an immense boon to them in the payment of their 
personal expenses, supplying clothing and so on. 
When the Act came in, the inspector said “I cannot 
“ allow this.” We bought a very expensive folding 
machine in order to supersede their work, and they 
felt it very hard. I heard some of them say, “It is a 
“ very hard thing of the gentlemen in London that 


“ they cannot let poor women like us earn a little 


“ extra money sometimes.” ; 

13,476. Then the operation of the Factory Act in 
your trade has had the effect of turning women out 
of employment ?—Yes, by our introducing a folding 
machine instead of hand labour. 

13,477. By substituting other means of doing the 
work for that of female labour ?—Yes. 

13,478. (Sir C. Du Cane?) Has the folding ma- 
chine superseded. hand labour altogether ?—No, it 
will do upon long jobs; we can take it up upon this 
book (producing a time-table). I should not use it 
upon a fine book. Ifit were a thousand circulars it 
would not be worth our while to arrange the machine’ 
for it; it takes a.little time to arrange. 

13,479. At all events it supersedes women’s labour ? 
—Yes. 

13,480. (O’ Conor Don.) Who attends to the fold- — 
ing machine, women, or men, or boys ?—Sometimes 
women and sometimesmen. It requires an experienced 
hand, Boys and young persons would not be very fit 
for it. The machine will:do the work of 10 women. 

13,481. -GMr. Knowles.) Do you suppose that the 
folding machine would not have been adopted if there. 
had been no restrictions by the Legislature ?—Yes, I 
think it would, only I should not have bought one in - 
the provinces, most certainly. 

13,482. And if there had been no réstriction upon 


‘the labour of women, would not it have been still — 


worse for them, if they had been allowed to work. as 
long as they chose, would not it have given employ- 
ment to fewer women °—No, not in our business, or 
in my experience at all. 

13,483. If women are now restricted to 10 hours, 
and they had been allowed to work 15, would not two 
women have done as much as three would do ?—No, 


it is skilled labour, and you cannot multiply women 


hands ad libitum; it takes a long experience, and 
they mostly learn it as children. 

13,484. But if two women could have done the 
work of three, you would not have required three P— 
No, certainly not. 

13,485. If two:women could work 15 hours, or 30 
hours between them, and three could only work the 
same, restricting them to 10 hours each must have 
‘had the effect of employing three instead of two?— 
We never would take an hour’s overtime if we could 
help it. We would rather have three or four for the 
10 hours than take a smaller number at overtime, 
because it would cost us less. We pay more for 
overtime than for the regular 10 hours. 

13,486. (O’Conor Don.) Without any legal re- 
striction you would not work the people 15 hours ?— 
No, it would cost us more. 

13,487. If there were no legal restriction, the only 
difference would be that you would work them at 
night or at occasional times when emergencies 
pressed ?—Yes, simply in case of an emergency. I 
have not any fault to find with the general operation 


of the Act at all, only it does not allow any room for 


any exceptional case, no matter what it may be. 

13,488. (Sir C. Du Cane.) With regard to those 
women of whom you spoke just now, whose labour 
you. dispensed with by means of the folding machine, 
were they women that you regularly employed ?—No, 
only once a month. ‘They learnt the business when 
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they were children, and had married and become 
settled, and every month I gave them work. 

13,489. This was a little matter of extra work for 
them that they had all looked to once in the month ? 
— Yes, naturally they felt it avery great boon. 
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13,490. Are they women who were employed in 
various industries? — Most of them in their own 
families, not in any industries at all. 

13,491. Were they able to get any other extra 
work of any kind?—That I cannot say. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WittiAm GREENING examined. 


13,492. (Chairman:) You are the husband of Mrs, 
Greening, who is 2 milliner ?—Yes. 

13,493. What do you wish to say to the Commis- 
sion ?—I think that the Workshops Regulation Act 
as it now is is very oppressive. 

13,494. In what respect is the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act oppressive to your business >—lIn this respect, 
that people who are willing to work and get extra 
pay for any extra time cannot do so; that I call 
oppression. 

13,495. How would you distinguish 2s to whether 


_ they work willingly or not, because there is such a 


thing as being compelled to work ?—If they do it of 
their, own free will I call that willingly. 


13,496. Is there not such a case as this, that a_ 


woman is free to work or not as she likes, only that 
if she is not willing to work overtime she, perhaps, 
might not be kept in the employment ?—No, I should 
not discharge her, I should let her use her own free 
will. 

13,497. That is your custom ?—Yes., 

13,498. But then it is not always so. Do you not 
know employers who do not give their workpeople 
that permission ?—I do not know about anybody else. 

13,499. You see the law cannot be made to suit 


_ one firm, and there are firms in which the people are 


_ shoemakers and tailors. 


not free to work or not as they like >—Exactly ; I am 
aware of that, 
13,500. Your opinion is that the law should not be 


~ coercive ?—-Yes. 


13,501. And do you think that the workers ought 
to be free to make their own: contracts ?—-Yes, to do 
‘as they like, if they are over age. I further think 
that the Act should remain as it is, as far as appren- 
tices are concerned. 

13,502. Considering that Parliament has, for many 
years now, been limiting the hours at which women 
may work, you must look at it as a certain policy 
which has been followed for a long time, and supposing 


' that such restrictions are to continue, what modifica- 


tions do you consider would be right ?—There are 
certain modifications which I.should consider right, 
and I will give reasons for it. I think that Saturday 
is not a proper day for a half-holiday. It is a robbery 
to the employers in this way ; dressmakers are like 
The workpeople, perhaps, 


may not come till Tuesday or Wednesday, and then 
I am bound, out of three days, to give a half-holiday 
and pay for a whole one, instead of giving half a day 
out of six. If you deduct that and put together the 
figures and reckon it up, in the course of the year 
you will find what a difference it will make to you. 

13,503. You are aware, are you not, that by the 
Act just now you have the power of giving another 
half day in the week instead of the Saturday half- 
holiday ?—I did not know that. 

13,504. Would that meet’ your case? — Yes, it 
would ; I would give a half-day on Monday. 

13,505. Is there any other point that you wish to 
mention ?—Yes, I think there is another point; I 
should like to draw attention to this most particularly. 
We are especially dependent for a living in conse- 
quence of circumstances; sometimes in consequence 
of seasons; it may be the spring, or it may be the 
autumn, or it may be the summer season, or it may be 
the winter. There are four of them, and still there 
is an interval between each. But sometimes we are 
obliged to keep the people when we have nothing 
whatever for them to do, and to pay them, and we are 
losing money by them daily. I would remark further 
than that, that those people who are my best hands or 
my witfe’s best hands live in their own homes, and 
they are at work in their own homes. Mr. Faussett, 
of course, I know does what is necessary ; he can 
walk in, and I am fined if they are at work. Perhaps 
they may be at work at their own work, and it may 
not be believed. I do say this, that under such cir- 
cumstances, when I get an order for mourning or get 
an emergency, seeing that I have been keeping these 


‘people with absolutely nothing for them to do, and 


paying them just the same, 1 ought to be allowed 
(especially in the case of mourning) to work them the 
extra time. 

13,506. Have you ever made application to be 
allowed to work the extra time ?—No, I never have; 
I applied to Mr. Faussett and he said: “ Will you 
“ apply to Mr. Baker.” 

13,507. And you have never applied to Mr. Baker ? 
—I never have done. 

13,508. You see that in two respects the law pro- 
vides for your case if you take advantage of it, but 
you have not availed yourself of the two facilities >— 
I could never get any positive information. 


The witness withdrew. 


. Witriam Raw ison, Esq., examined. 


“18,509. (Chairman.) You are the owner of the - 


~ Taunton silk mills ?—Yes. 


the evening, allowing an hour and a half for meals, 
- and on Saturday we work until half-past 1. 


18,510. I believe the point upon which you wish 


to speak to the Commission is with reference to the 
privilege at present given to Ghildren between the 
- ages of 11 and 13 working whole time in silk throw- 
ing ?—Yes. ° 


13,511. And that you consider necessary for your 
business ?—I do. aa ce %, 

13,512. (O’Conor Don.) Are you a silk manufac- 
turer ?—A silk throwster. 

13,513. (Chairman.) That is a silk winder, is it 
not ?—It is the process of winding and twisting the 
silk while in the raw state. 

18,514. It is considered an easy labour for children, 
is it not ?—Very much so. 

13,515. How many hours do you work ?—We now 


_ work the hours of the Act of 1874. : 


(13,516. Do you work your full 10 hours a day ?>— 
We work from half-past 6 in the morning until 6 in 
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various. 


13,517. I suppose you are able to say that the 
feeling of the whole trade concurs with yours ? — 
Yes; my fear is that the restriction will, in the course 
of some years, work the trade out of this country. 

13,518. Will you tell us if you have been obliged 
to reduce your wages in consequence of the shorten- 
ing of the hours by the Act of 1874?—No, I have 
not done that. 

13,519. Have you found an actual diminution of 
production ?—-I am hardly in a position to give a 
fair judgment upon that, because the silk is so very 
We may have one lot of silk that a person 
can wind half as much again of nearly as another lot ; 
they come in so variously that, we cannot form any 
idea ; but I do not apprehend that there is any great 
difference of wages, for I determined that I should not 
reduce the wages when the hours were lessened. 

13,520. Is there any other point which you would 
like to mention ?—Yes ; I am aware that our retain- 
ing the exemptions which the silk trade has always 
had hitherto is very doubtful indeed. I am quite 
persuaded that it will have a very deleterious effect 
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W. Rawlinson, indeed upon the trade in the long run. But in our 
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trade it is essential that they come to learn as early 
as possible. I never knew beyond three cases in all 
my experience of 30 years where ‘persons who did not 
come to it young did well at it. If they can only 


work just half a day until they are 13 or 14 we shall . 


not get them ; and I do not think that if they do not 


come to it before 13 or 14 they will make skilful . 


hands in the silk throwing. | 

13,521. As it is undoubtedly, I believe, lighter 
work than in a cotton mill, and in many trades, why 
would you not get them to work as well as anybody 
else ?— Because we are situated, not in the midst of 
the cotton trade, but in the midst of an agricultural 
population, where there are employments without 
restriction, and they can go into various light occu- 
pations, either in the house, or in the small places, 
even where the Workshop Act ought to be in force, 
but cannot be enforced. The places where the Work- 
shops Act comes into force are so numerous, and the 
impossibility of detecting them is so great, that I do 
not believe it can possibly be. enforced ; and I believe 
that that is the experience of those who have had to 
administer the law.. They say that they have no 
possibility of detection; they are in sucha variety of 
places, and it would take them so long to go over 
their district if they had to go into all those places, 
that it is-impossible to carry out the law. I believe 
that the Act in. very many places is a dead letter, and 
I think it.must be so, and therefore it acts unequally 
upon..Us,,, 

13,522. Now the, age has been raised, has it not, I 
see by the. 14th section.of the Factory Act of 1874, 
a child of the age of 11 may be employed in winding, 
throwing, &c. during one year, after the commence- 
ment, of this Act, that is to say, up to the end of 1875, 
and next year, according to the present law, a. child 
will have.to be 12 to work full time ?—No, I think it 
is 18. 

13,528. It says 12 for one year, and then in the 


next year you come under the general Act ?—Yes, 


that is so. ; 
13,524. I must tell you that the Commission is not 


empowered to re-open the Act of 1874, at the same 


time, we have taken your evidence, and we are glad 
that you have had an opportunity of making the state- 
ment ?-May I ask whether, in any alteration of the 
Workshops Act, you may not make it more equal, so 
that it may press upon others as fully as it does upon 
us. . 
13,525. That is particularly a matter upon which 
we are inquiring, anda great deal of evidence has 
been given to the Commissioners that it is very unfair 
to works that come above the level of the factory line, 
that they should have the smaller houses, competing 
with them with so much greater facilities, and that, is 
your opinion ?—That is. my opinion, and that is my 
point. I am aware there is not a vestige of proba- 
bility of altering the Act of 1874, but we ask that 
we may be placed upon a fairer Jevel. At present 
they can go from us, and they do go from us, and 
parents, for very little money, will not limit the hours 
of their children’s work, and they will take them, and 
do take them from us. 

13,526. Are there any silk throwing workshops in 
your district ?—Mine is the only silk throwing factory 


_in the district. 


18,527. We have been told that’ in Staffordshire 
there are certain workshops in which the same work 
is done ?— Yes, I believe, there are there. 

13,528. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you no workshop 
attached to your factory ?—No, we are worse off in 
the rural districts than they are in the manufacturing 
districts, ,because there they have to contend with 
factories that are under the same regulation, but here 
we have to contend with workshops in other trades 
which are not under regulations anything like so 
stringent as ours. ; 

13,529, You do not propose’ that children should be 
employed as full timers at’ 11 years of age without 
their passing some.educational test, I presume ?—No, 
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I have for the last 30 years maintained night schools, 
and it is my wish that the children should be better 
educated ; we wish the examination to be continued, 
The Act’ moves’ them two years more in the cotton 
trade ; we have it is true a year’s grace, but they have — 
moved, from 18 to 14; and we have to move from 10 
to 11. . 
13,5380. You wish the examination to be continued, 
and you have no objection that.a pretty high educa-— 
tional test should be maintained ?—Not at all. a 
13,531. (O’ Conor Don.) I understand you to say 
that you think the present Workshop Regulation 
Act is not really put in force, but is a dead letter >—— 
I think it is in many places. | 
13,532. Do not you think that if the restrictive” 
provisions of that Act were enforced, it would be more 
difficult stillto put it into operation ?—I do not Lowa 
am sure. 2 ae 
13,533. I understand you to say that you consider 
that as it stands at present it is impossible to put it — 
into operation, and yet you recommend that it should” 
be made more severe and strict. Do you think if 


_that were done, it would” be easier to put it into — 


operation ?—Yes, I think it would if the times at 
which they can work were brought more to one point, — 
they could not then go beyond their time in the way — 
that they can now. We are bound to close either at — 
6 or at 7, according to which hour we begin; but it is — 
not so, I believe, under the Workshops Act. “- A 

13,534. But-I understood from what you said 
before that the great difficulty which at present exists, — 
is in consequence of those workshops being 80 — 
numerous and being such small places, that it is im- 
possible for the inspectors to look after them properly ? — 
—Yes. Ye 

13,535. And if the owners of them are inclined to 
break the Act of Parliament it is a moral impossibility 
to, enforce it, is not that so ?—Yes, I think it is. 

13,536. Would not that equally exist, or would it — 
not exist to a greater degree, if you increased the 
legislative restrictions upon those places ?—I should 
think not. If it is enacted that persons must leave at — 
7 instead of 9 o’clock, there would then be an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that they are not going beyond their 
time ; but now the inspector may come to the town 
and places may be working until 9, but he does not 
know at what time they began. 

13,537. Are there not a great many of those work- — 
shops in connexion with the dwellings of the workers ? 
—I suppose there are. 

18,538. In what way would it be possible for the © 
inspector to.enforce the law and secure that the work 
that would be carried on in the dwelling-house would 
be closed at a particular fixed hour ?—lI suppose it 
would be very difficult indeed in dwellings, but even 
in those which are not dwellings there are facilities 
for their working overtime when we cannot ; in fact, — 
I know one inspector said that his district was so — 
immense that it was utterly impossible for him to see 
that the law was properly carried out. a 

13,539. I presume that if the feelings of the workers — 
in those small shops of quasi-domestic employments — 
were against the restrictions contained in any Act of — 
Parliament it would be very difficult, if not impossible, — 
to enforce them ?—Yes, I believe it would. ee 

13,540. With regard to your trade, is there much © 
danger of foreign competition ?—Yes, very great in- 
deed ; that is our chief competition, and always has ~ 
been. 

13,541. Have you felt any effect arising from that 
since the restrictions were placed upon the employ- 
ment of-young persons in your trade ?—Not since 
1874, from peculiar reasons, namely, that the trade had 
been excessively bad for some few years, and there hag 
been now a little start in it, and so many throwsters 
have been shut up' that there is an insufficient number 
of throwsters now for just the present spurt, as it 
were, and therefore we do not feel it in that way, but 
it must be felt in the’ long run. Of course our com- 
peting power is the foreign throwster, who gets his 
wages so much less that there are parties who send 
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silk from here to the continent, and have it back pai 
and pay all the costs of carriage. Hi 

13,542. Is it a fact that they do so LLKbs, that'd is a 
fact. An employer told me himself that he had done 
so, and that he could afford to pay 1s. 6d. a lb. for 
transit to and fro, and yet do china worked bright 
cheaper than he could do it in England. 

13,543. Is that a practice which has been increasing 
of late years or decreasing ?—I believe it-isincreasing; 
a great quantity of machinery is going from this 
country to the continent for silk throwing, and it is 
| increasing very much. 

13,544. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you think that the 
difficulty in carrying out the different Acts arises in 
| consequence of their being under different Acts of 
Parliament making it rather complicated for the ins 
spectors and those who have to carry them out ?—I 
| suppose it is so, but only in a measure. 
13,545. If those Acts were harmonised and made 
more in unison, so that women and children might get 
to work at about the same time in the different dis- 
tricts, do you not suppose that it would be more easy 


for both employers and the inspectors to carry out the » 


| different Acts ?—Yes it would, no doubt. 

| 13,546. So that by restricting the workshops still 
| further and bringing them in unison with the Fac- 
tories Act of last year vou think you would be better 
able to carry out the Act of Parliament ?—I think we 


should, but I do not think that that would materially . 


help us. Our main point is to have permission for 
children to work two years earlier than they work in 
other trades where there is a greater strain upon 
them. : 
13,547. You sieiake to have them full-timers two 
_ years before any other trades ?—Yes, we always have 
had it so, and it has always been considered right. 

13,548. (O’Conor Don.) Do you consider that it 
has in practice proved at all injurious to their health ? 
—I am confident that it has not, and that is the testi- 
mony of, I think, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes too in 
their investigations. 

13,549. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I suppose your difficulty 
in the way of meeting foreign competition commenced 
about the year 1866; did not the French treaty 
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affect you very much ?—It did affect us fora time, 
but I do not think that we have suffered: from. it: 1 
believe that if we had a fair field and worked ‘the 
people fairly, without overworking them, we should 
stand. 

13,550. At all events, what I meant was that you 
had to meet foreign competition long before the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. A compulsory Educa- 
tion Act would help us very much. The parents will 
not send their children to us if they can only work 
half-time, because they can be employed at other em- 
ployments without going to schoolat all. They do not 
like the regulations as to school, but I believe that if 
we had « compulsory Education Act it would very 
much help us, because then they would be getting 
educated and Teady by the time at which. we could 
employ them. 


18,551. (O’ Conor Don.) Have you a school board | 


in your district >—No, we have not. 

18,552. (Ser C. Du Cane.) Do you employ any 
half-timers in your establishment ?—Yes ; about 20, 
I think it is; perhaps it is rather more now. It was 
20 when we took the statistics in February. 

13,553. At what age do you begin to employ them 
as half-timers?—At nine years old under the regula- 
tion. 

18,554. Then at present you work them from 9 to 
11 as half-timers ?>—Yes. 

13,555. Do you find any difficulty in employing 
them under the half-time system ?—No; we have no 
shifts. 

13,556. What would be the difficulty in employing 
them a year or two later upon the half-time system? 
—The difficulty would be that we could not possibly, 
with the foreign competition that we have, give them 
wages enough to make the parents send them to, us 
‘when they can get other employment in the town in 
various trades where they are under no regulations .as 
to time. Others can employ them all day, whereas 
we can only employ them half the day; and, we cannot 
give them wages enough. kta 

13,557. You. fear that, under, those circumstances, 
you will lose juvenile labour altogether ?—1 believe 
that we shall, gradually. 


The witness withdrew. °° 


G. T. Goprrry Fausserr, Esq., examined. 


_ 13,558.* (Chairman.) You have been between seven 
and eight years a sub-inspector, and for the last two 
years you have been in your sagen sub-division ?— 
EY es. 

13,559. I see by your written answers that you esti- 

mate the number of workshops in your sub-division at 

20,000 ?—Yes, I think there are even more than that. 

13,560. Have you good reason to believe that there 
is that number of workshops where women or children 
are employed ?—I think there are as many workshops 
where women or children are liable to be employed, 

but there are many places which I have returned as 

workshops in which, at the time of my visit, only men 
were employed, or boys over the statutory age. 

18,561. In what parts of your district are they so 
very numerous ?’—There is no part in which they are 
specially numerous. ‘There are a vast number in 
Bristol, and I estimate that there is a workshop to 
about 50 of the inhabitants in. an. ordinary market 
town; more than Bristol, and rather less in perks 
cultural districts. © 7 © % 

13,562. How many of those have you been actually 
able to visit in the last two years ?—I have visited 
7 ee more than 3,000. 

13,563. In the great majority of cases, I suppose, 
you really have no idea whether the law is obeyed or 
not ?—In between 2,000 and 3,000 that I have visited 
in this town the employers in between 200: and '300 
cases admitted at the time of my visit that they had 
broken the law in various ways, that. is, in working 

_ women ‘overtiine and i in’ ap laying seogsete bon Sprne UE 
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13, 564, Haye you found in visiting them that they 
thidersibed what the law réquired 2_N. o; those were 
all first visits. When I came into this district two 
years ago I do not suppose 50 workshops had been 
visited. 

13,565. At this moment there may be very many 
places in which women and children are employed 
who are working in their old way, knowing very little 


about the law ?—They are entirely ignorant of the 


law, I believe, in many cases. 

13,566. If you are spared for 10 years more you 
will perhaps get through them ?—Yes, I think in the 
course of time they might be all visited. I would 
wish to mention that it’ would assist me materially 
in my duties,-especially in workshop Visitation, and 
render them much more complete and satisfactory, if 
I were furnished with maps and directories of the 
district. My applications: for such have been in- 
variably unsuccessful. 

13,567. Can you feel at all sure that even where 
you have paid one visit the law is being obeyed ?—I 
have reason to believe that it is obeyed in the majority 
of places that I have visited. 

13,568. Supposing that work is brisk, there is no- 
thing to prevent them) working overtime, is there ?— 
Nothing’ but the! fear of detection. Where I have 
paid a visit the employers are perhaps afraid that the 
employés will: report any cases of evasion; but. I be- 
lieve that in ‘this district cases of infringement had 
been, before-my' visits, not very frequent. 

13}569: Is, it the habit. of the workpeople not: to 
work very” long hours ?=+It) is; they» fae shorter 
hours rather:than’ those allowed by Jaweoe: ¢o laviiui 
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13,570. There is a tendency now to shorten the 
hours of labour, is there not ?>—Yes. 

18,571. Is there a great deal of work given out to 
be done in private houses of the staple industries of 
Bristol >—A great deal in the clothing trade and the 
boot trade, and more or less in the hat trade, but 
chiefly in the clothing and the boot trades. 

13,572. Have you had much trouble with the 
milliners in this district ?—Recently I have not re- 
ceived, nor at any time, indeed, since I came here have 
I received many complaints, nor at any time any very 
serious ones. 

13,578. Do you visit the milliners’ establishments if 
you do not receive a complaint ?>—Yes, I visit all. 

18,574. You have not found out many cases of 
working overtime illegally ?—No, not many; and 
when there has been overtime it has not been ex- 
cessive, : 

13,575. Do they apply for the modifications ? — 
Very rarely indeed. J know only three or four 
instances in which they have applied for the extended 
hours. 

13,576. With regard to the witness that was here 
just now, has he applied for any indulgence ?—No, 
I believe nut. I told him that he could do so, but 
as he told you, he has not taken the trouble to apply 
for it. He was fined some time ago, and on that 
occasion I told him or his wife, or perhaps both, that 
they could get extended hours on making application 
to the proper quarter, but as he says himself he did 
not do so. I think they are not aware of the per- 
mission which is sometimes granted to give the weekly 
half-holiday on another day than Saturday ; the abstract 
of the Act with which employers are furnished says 
nothing about it, and they are left in ignorance of it 
unless it is specially explained to them. The abstracts 
of both the Factory Acts and of the Workshops Act 
are very insufficient. i 

13,577. In country places that is a great incon- 
venience to people in that way of business, is it not r—- 
Yes, in some towns employers avail themselves of the 
modification respecting the weekly half-holiday, but 
I think not in this district. In my late district this 
was the case in several towns; in this district I do 
not know of any town in which the modification is 


, generally adopted, although individuals take advan- 


tage of it. 

13,578. Is it the inclination amongst the trades in 
this part of the country to begin work early, or not 
till 8 o’clock ?—The inclination is certainly to begin 
late... 
_ 13,579. As a general rule in the north of England 
they begin very early, do they not ?—Yes, 

13,580. In the Midland counties they are inclined 
to begin late ?—I believe so. 

13,581. And hereabout you think that is the case 
also ?—Yes, later than in the northern district. 

“ 13,582. As arule they breakfast before they go to 
work, I suppose ?—In trades in which women are 
employed, almost invariably, 

13,583. For instance, in these Bristol trades of 
boots, hats, and clothing, they would begin late, 
would they not ?—In most of them they do. In the 


clothing and boot factories they breakfast before they 


begin work. 

13,584. In; ae woollen trade they will work the 
‘textile hours, will they not ?—Yes. 

18,585. In cabinet-making and saw mills probably 
they begin late ?>—They begin about 7. I think from 
7 to 6 are the usual hours of work. 

13,586. In tobacco factories what are the hours ?— 
In tobacco factories from 7 till 6 are usually the hours 
also; they breakfast of course after the day’s work has 
commenced. 

13,587. I want to know whether in this district 
the four and a half hours provision of the Act of 1874 
would be inconvenient or not ?—I think it would be 
inconvenient, because in many workshops the hands 
breakfast before they come, and that involves an 
interval of more than four and a half hours before the 


7 


dinner hour, which is almost invariably between 1. 
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and 2 in this town and neighbourhood. 
18,588. Probably if it was to be extended and to 


be made a rule it would be convenient that there ~ 


should be some option given to those who begin work 
late and work less than the legal number of hours ?>— 
Yes. 


13,589. That they should. be allowed to work in 


two turns ?—Yes. 
13,590. You think that that would meet the habits 
of many of the trades ?—Yes, it would meet the 


habits of many people here ; in fact it would inter-— 


fere very little with their present mode of working. 


13,591. Do you think that if the distinction between — 


factories and workshops were abolished, it would be 
more easy to enforce the law ?—Very much moreso. 


13,592. Do you think that it would impose a hard- — 


ship upon the smaller industries that you are ac- 
quainted with by simply abolishing the distinction’ 
between factories and workshops in the Act of 1867 ? 
—I think it would act very injuriously to draw a 
hard and fast line. If as it is under the Act of 1867 


(except in certain industries) the hours of work must — 
be taken between the hours of 6 and 6, that, I think, 


would act very injuriously. 


13,593. Of course the Act of 1867 says.Gand 6, 


but supposing an option was given between 6 and 6, 
7 and 7, or 8 and 8, how would that do?—I think 


- that would impose no hardship. 


13,594. But it would be necessary, would it not, to 
go as far as between 8 and 8?—Yes, I think so. I 
think that if the day’s work was allowed to be taken 
between the hours you name, it would interfere with 
no trade or industry in this district, unless it might 


occasionally interfere with the work of milliners and _ 
dressmakers, and one or two other trades in which | 


a 


work is occasionally continued to 9 o’elock. 
18,595. In the case of milliners and dressmakers, 


you think that some power should be left in the hands © 


of the Secretary of State to grant an extension of the 
working time ?—I think so. There is no doubt that 
in cases of mournivg and in cases of great pressure 
which occasionally arise, it is important that there 
should be some such power. 

13,596. In season trades, I presume you mean ?— 
Yes; I should mention, perhaps, that the large em- 
ployers employing 20 or 30 hands in the millinery 


aud dressmaking trades, have usually the command of | 


labour in cases of pressure, and they can put all their 
hands on an order, but in the case of small struggling 
milliners and dressmakers with one or two hands the 
law acts oppressively. 


13,597. In your written answers, you say you . 
' © would wish to see the vexatious registry books and 


“ surgeon’s visits entirely abolished in such works.’ 
I do not quite understand what works you refer to in 
your answer when you say “in such works” ?—To 
factories under the Act of 1867. 

13,598. Do you think: that they are desirable to be 
maintained in textile factories ?—The paragraph that 
appears immediately before that is, “1 would wish to 
“see all material distinctions between factories’ so 
“ called (not textile) and workshops so called, abo- 
‘* lished, with one law, subject to certain variations, 
“‘ applicable to all.” The words “such works ” apply 
to factories not textile. 4 

13,599. Do you think that such visits as Mr. Stans- 
feld proposed would be disagreeable and oppressive ? 


—I think they would be disagreeable and oppressive, 


and entirely unnecessary in the great majority ‘of 
cases. 

13,600. It has been suggested to the Commission 
that it is desirable on first employment that there 
should be one inspection by the certifying surgeon to 
see that there.is no physical incapacity for work; but 
that after the first inspection it should not be neces- 
sary to recur to the certifying surgeon, but that in 
order to relieve the employer, in the case of small 
industries, and the parent from the expense of a visit 
of the surgeon, the children might be collected together 
for examination at some given hour in the week; do 
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you think that that could be arranged /—Yes, I think 
that it might be so arranged, but I am of opinion that 
in most cases a medical examination is quite un- 
necessary. There is no doubt that the law that at 


present exists is in this respect extremely irksome to. 


employers. 

13,601. In the large works the surgeon has to go 
to the factory, has he not, and to examine a child on 
every re-employment ?—Yes, unless employed by the 
same firm. : 

13,602. Unless employed in the same certifying 
surgeon’s district ?—Yes, by the same firm, and also 
in the same certifying surgeon’s district. 

13,603, In the case of small workshops there is no 
surgical examination whatever ?—None whatever in 
the case of any “‘ workshops,” Jarge or small. 

13,604. Therefore, in that description of works, 
where probably the work is least healthy, there is no 
such inspection >—None whatever. 

13,605. If there was one surgical inspection on first 
employment, it might be conducted so as to cause little 
trouble and be equal for all ?—Yes, I think so. 

13,606. Supposing a child had to be examined on 
his first employment without reference to the size of 
the factory, and in the case of a large factory where 
there is a contracting employer it were examined at 
the place of business, or at some place appointed for 
the purpose, would not that be a means of getting rid 
of the inconvenience and the expense ?—Yes, in a 
great measure. 

13,607. You say that there is much need for 
interference on behalf of female shop assistants in re- 
spect of their hours of.attendance, which in many cases 
are excessive ; in the towns under your charge do they 
keep the shops open very late ?—In the large shops 
they do not, but in the small retail drapers and haber- 
dashers shops they keep open very late, especially on 
Saturday night. 

13,608. More in that class of shops than any other ? 
—It is in that class of shops that the women are em- 
ployed behind the counter more than in others, I 
think that the only other shops that keep open‘so late 
are the grocers and provision shops. 

13,609. In fact it is in that class of shops which are 
resorted to by the working classes that they keep open 
those late hours ?>—Yes. 

13,610. At what hour in the evening do you think 
they might be made to close without causing hardship 
to the customers, because of course it must be recog- 
nised that from their occupation many of those people 
are only free to make their purchases after they have 
done their,own work ?—I should say 9 o’clock, which 
would give every one ample opportunity for shopping. 

13,611. Would it be necessary to make it as late as 
9 on days other than Saturday ?—-No, I apprehend not. 
The working classes as a rule, I think, make their 
purchases on the Saturday night following the payment 
of their wages. I am under the impression that there 


is very little shopping done by them on other nights © 


in the week. 
13,612. Do you think that without inconvenience 
the shops might close earlier on other days if they 
were open till 9 on Saturdays ?—Yes. I think that 
the employment of females might be dispensed with 
earlier on other days.. 
13,613. With reference to the Bakehouse Act, in 
your district do you. think that the local authority 


- exercises any supervision over the bakehouses ?—No, 


I believe not. 

13,614. Is it within your knowledge that boys are 
employed in the bakehouses for long hours ?—Yes, it 
has come under my notice on more than one occasion 
that they are so, and I have myself been asked and 
appealed to by people employed in bakehouses to visit 
the places of work. 

13,615. Has the alternate day system been largely 
adopted in this district instead of the half-day system 
for children?—No. The half-day system is usually 
udopted. Except in the neighbourhood of Stroud 
there are but very few children employed. 

13,616, Then in this district {here would be no 
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great hardship if the age for half-timers was raised 
to 10 ?—None whatever... I do not think it would 
interfere with the employment of children at all. 
There are very few indeed under 10 years of age 
employed. 

13,617. With reference to the best means of en- 
forcing the Acts in small establishments, have you 
ever thought what would enable you really to see that 
the law is obeyed ?—That the law should be perfectly 
carried out in every instance would require an 
enormously large sat at first there is no doubt, but 
I think that after a time I could with little assistance 
get it sufficiently well observed. 

13,618, You say that you think that the effect of 
your visits is much more considerable than might be 
supposed owing to the uncertainty of them and the 
chance of discovery '—Yes, the chance of detection. 

13,619. If you were assisted by even a few others it 
would largely increase that influence ?—Yes, it would. 

13,620. Would you like to have as assistants, persons 
of an inferior rank, like the rank of school board 
visitors ?—No, I should not. 

13,621. You would rather be without them ?—Yes, 
Iwould rather be without them. I would rather have 
one of my own class than half a dozen of such. 

13,622. Do you get much assistance from such 
people as school board officers >—Yes, I do in Bristol, 
in other towns the school boards have not been formed, 
but in Bristol the officers are very active, and they 
frequently send me information of boys under age 
employed in various workshops. 

13,623. If school boards were universal, or some 
analogous machinery, you might hope similarly to get 
a good deal of assistance in the other towns ?—Yes, 
in respect to the employment of children below the 
proper age, but not in respect to “‘ overwork.” There 
are not more than 20 children employed as such in 
workshops in Bristol, and not more than 30 or 40, 
perhaps, in factories. In order that I may not leave 
a wrong impression upon the minds of the Commission 
with reference to the means for carrying out the Act 
in this district, I would state that I should require 
some “assistance,” not some “assistants.” I think 
that for a year or two while we are visiting from door 
to door as it were, the Act will be violated more or 
less in spite of us. But when we have visited the 
great bulk of or all the workshops, and have weeded 
out those which will not require visiting again, and 
have perhaps one or two thousand left which will 
require more or less constant supervision, then with a, 
little assistance in this district, the law may be admi- 
nistered satisfactorily ; but it will be, of necessity, a 
work of time. 

13,624. Many of the inspectors have stated that 
it would be a great assistance to them if they had 
men something of the class of school board officers or 
police serjeants who were accustomed to administer 
the local Acts: and the municipal laws, and so on, who 
could go among workshops and detect evasions, and 
so forth, but you scarcely seem to agree with them ?— 
There is no part of the district where there is any 
special industry. JI can quite understand that in the 
nailing district and in certain other districts this 
would be a great advantage, but here there is no such 
industry. There are three towns in the district, 
Bristol, Bath, and Gloucester, in which some indus- 
tries are tolerably largely represented, but they are 
not largely represented even in these towns. 

13,625. In the case of the open air rope-walks, the 
Commission have heard a good deal of the interruptions 
on account of thé weather, and some of the occupiers 
of such works press very hardly for an extension of 
time; do you know in this district whether it is the 
case that they want extra time ?—I think that they 
would gladly avail themselves of it. I do not know 
that I have ever listened’ to any complaint upon the 
subject, but [ know that they would gladly avail 
themselves of any modification which would enable 
them to make up time lost by weather. 

13,626. Have you any workshop rope-walks ? — 
Yes, several. 
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13,627. Do you know if it is their practice to work 
so as to get two shifts of half-timers for six hours a 
day apiece or more?—They have, almost without 
exception, ceased to employ children under 13 years 
of age. When I put the Act in operation about two 
years ago, they dismissed those under 13, and they all 
now profess to take none but “‘ young persons” over 
18 years of age. 

13,628. At present, according to the working hours 
they could get in two sets of half-timers for a six- 
hour shift in workshops, and in the longer hours that 
they work in fine weather they could have two such 
sets ?—Yes, they could, undoubtedly. 

13,629. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is the general 
sanitary condition of the workshops in your district, 
vo far as you have been able to judge ?—I think that 
the sanitary condition is, generally speaking, very 
good. 

18,630. I think you said that you have only as yet 
been able 10 inspect 3,000 out of some 20,000 work- 
shops ?—Do you think you can fairly judge from that 
3,000 of the state of the large proportion that remain 
uninspected ?—The great majority of those 3,000 are 
workshops in Bristol, to which I have specially 
turned my attention during the last few months, 
Among these are probably the worst, sanitarily, in 
my district. 

13,631. Even of those, are you able to speak more 
or less favourably ?—More or less favourably. I 
think that the law is not systematically infringed 
anywhere, unless it be, before my first visits, in the 
matter of the weekly half-holiday. 

13,632. Do you think that there has been a sensible 
improvement in their condition since the passing of 
the Act of 1867?—I can hardly speak as to this 
district, as I had no experience of it till comparatively 
recently. I think that it has interfered very little 
with their hours of labour. “3 

13,633. I meant more especially with regard to the 
sanitary condition of workshops, whether you think 
there has been an improvement in that respect ?—I 
know there have been many improvements brought 
about by my interference, but still, in the great bulk 
of the workshops and rooms,'the sanitary condition 
has been attended to by employers without any 
interference. ‘ ; 

13,634. How do you account for the apparently 
very small number of half-timers employed in Bristol. 
Is that from the nature of the industries ?—From the 
nature of the industries chiefly, I think. When I 
came here two years ago I found no children at all 
employed in the cotton factory. I induced them to 
employ some, and they now have 35 out of the 40 
who I said were employed in Bristol in works coming 
under the Factory Acts. Under the Workshops Act 
there are, perhaps, 20 employed as half-timers. 

13,635. As regards the closing of retail shops, has 
there been any general movement throughout Bristol 
in favour of early closing ?—Yes, there has. There is 
an early closing association here, and the larger esta- 
blishments are closed now at a very reasonable time. 
But the small shops, and those patronised chiefly by the 
working classes are kept open till a very late hour; as 
late-as 11 and half-past 11 on Saturday night. 

13,636. Do the shops which have joined the early 
closing association keep an uniform hour of closing? 
—I cannot speak positively, but Iam under the im- 
pression that they do. 

13,637. Do you know about what average time they 
close in the evening ?—I think it is 7 now; I cannot 
speak with certainty. J asked the: secretary of the 
early closing association to attend before the Commis- 
sion, and he will be better able to speak upon that 

oint. 

13,638. You might be able to tell us whether the 
movement is spreading, and whether a large number 
of shops are joining this association ?—I think that 
since I came here there has been no alteration. I 
have observed no change. 


13,639. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you find a general dis- 


position growing amongst the masters and the work- 
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people to obey the law and to comply with the Act ?>— 
Generally speaking, I do. [ 

13,640. Do you ever get any complaints from the 
workmen or the hands generally of the masters evading 
the law ?—Yes, but not frequently. As a matter of 
fact the hours worked in almost every trade are less 
than those allowed by law; besides, workpeople are 
very. reluctant about complaining, even when they — 
consider themselves individually wronged. In most 
cases, too, overtime means money, and they are glad 
to undertake it, consequently they are rare occasions 
on which the hands are employed longer than those 
hours, and they do not complain. 

13,641. You. spoke about some-assistance; do not 
you think it would simplify your duties considerably 
if the different Acts were harmonised ?—Very much 
so indeed. 

13,642. With the growing disposition that there is 
to obey the law, which you have just mentioned, if the 
Acts were harmonised, do you not think it is probable 
that you would be able to do without assistance -—I 
do not think that I should ever be able to do without 
some assistance. - There are other reasons besides the 
amount of work to be done which causes me to recom: 
mend that I should have assistance. I have stated in 
my written answers that it is extremely important in 
visiting many works that one should be accompanied 
by an authorised person, especially in night visits. I 
am strongly of opinion that no district, large or small, 
should be without two officers. I feel that I could 


_not undertake the administration of the law in any 


district single handed. 

13,643.. Have you a large canal and river popula- 
tion in your district ?—I cannot speak positively, 
but I think not very large. 

13,644. Nor can you speak to their condition ?— 
No, I cannot. ok Hue . 

13,645. (O’Conor Don.) Do I. understand you io 
say that, as a general rule, the hours of work are not 
beyond those laid down in the Workshops or the Fac- 
tory Act ?—Yes. 

13,646. Then I understand that the chief difficulty 
with regard to those small workshops is the irregu- 
larity of the hours of work rather than the number of 
hours of work ; that they do not work consecutively 
between any 12 hours?—I think-that in that respect 
they are regular. . 

13,647. In all those small workshops ?—Yes. Ido 
not think that they often exceed the 12 hours con- 
secutively. I mean, if they begin at 8 in the morning 
the day’s work will cease at not later than 8 in the 
evening. 

_ 18,648. In those small trades that are connected 
with the family (and I think you said that you have a 
considerable number. of those in your district) do not 
they, work when they like and stop when they like 2— 
I. think I said that there is a great deal of home 
work in connexion with the clothing and boot trades 
in Bristol. But there is the greatest difficulty in 
finding out these workshops, and of course the law 
may be broken in the great majority of cases with 
impunity. Indeed, there is no way of finding out 


‘where those workshops are that are.in the homes of 


the people. 

13,649. In this work which. is carried on in the 
homes of the workers I presume there is no very great 
regularity attended to as to working between any two 
given hours ?—The tendency is rather to work irregu- 
larly. 

13,650... If further restrictions were decided upon by 
Parliament with regard to working between two given 
hours, would not, it be extremely: difficult to enforce it 
in all those cases of home working ?—It would be 
extremely. difficult to enforce any Act of Parliament 
in such places. 

-13,651.. Without any, Act of Parliament, I under- 
stand you to believe that, although the hours of work 
may be irregular, they do not practically work a longer 
number of hours than 10}.?—In these home work- 
shops I believe that the hours are not unfrequently 
longer than those allowed by the ‘Act. . In other work- 


tie wy 


shops the 104 hours are rarely a “The ten- 
dency is rather to work less. 

13,652. When. you recommend that the Pr eisiatd 
and’ the Factory Acts should: be assimilated, and the 


law simplified and consolidated, have you taken ‘into’ 


consideration the difficulty of enforcing any particular 
12 hours work in those home establishments. ‘When 
I speak of 12 hours I mean the i2 hours between 6 and 
6, 7 and 7, or 8 and 8?—Yes, I certainly have always 
looked upon these workshops as places in which the 
law will be administered with extreme difficulty. 
13,653. And if it were attempted I presume you 
would require a very large increase to your. staff ?— 
I regard any systematic inspection of such. places, 
which are. workshops one day and not the next, as 
almost impossible, and I would deprecate the attempt. 
At the same time they should be regarded as work- 
shops, the law applying to them as to others. Cases 


of serious infringement would no doubt come to the 


knowledge of the inspectors. 

13,654, Have you included them in the 20,000 
workshops which you mentioned ?>—No, I have not, 
but the omission was unintentional. Since sending 
in my written answers I have ascertained that there 
are very many that I was then unaware of. 

13,655. I see that you recommended that the dis- 
tinctions between factories and ‘workshops should be 
done away with, or that the line should be drawn as 
to textile works. I presume you see a great distinc- 
tion between the work in a textile factory and the 
other descriptions of work.?—Yes, very great indeed ; 
of course there are works, both factories and work 
shops, employment in which is not less injurious to 
health than that in textile works; but, in my ex- 
perience at least, they are few. 

13,656. I also perceive that you state that in your 
opinion the shortening of the day’s work in the Act of 
1874 was unnecessary and undesirable ?—Yes, that is 
my opinion, 

138,657. And still you recommend that that which 
was unnecessary and undesirable should be extended 


_ to all workshops and factories ?—I say that as the 


day's work has been shortened in textile works by 
legislation, and in other industries by the action of 
the workers themselves, I am. of opinion that, for 
the sake of uniformity, the hours of work may be 
judiciously shortened ‘in other industries. At the 
same time I think that the day’s work was not too 
long before the coming into operation of the Act of 
1874, or before the shortening of hours of work by 
the action of workers some years since. ' 

13,658. I understand you,on the one hand to hold 
that you would have a distinction and consequently 
non-uniformity between textiles and other factories 
with regard to other matters; why should you then 
propose with regard to this matter, which in itself you 
consider undesirable, namely, the shortening of hours, 
that it should be assimilated ?—I would draw the line 
between textile and other works -in respect to the 
medical examination, which I consider unnecessary 
in the latter, much less necessary at any rate in the 
latter than the former. 

13,659. As regards the labour itself and its effect 
upon the health of the people, do you not see a great 
difference between the work of a factory hand that is 
attending machinery and that is working continuously 
all day and whose attention has ‘to be on the strain 
all day, and the labour of a person who’ is engaged at 
a work which she may stop fora few minutes when 
she thinks proper, and with regard to which her mind 
is not on a constant Sokeed as must be the case:witha 
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factory hand ?—Yes, Iam certainly of opinion that 
if the day’s work was too long in any class of works 
it was so in textile factories ; but the hours in this 
district are now as I have already said almost invaria- 
bly reduced to 10, and I therefore consider that the 
Act of 1874, so far as it reduces the hours of work to 
10, might be judiciously extended to all classes: of 
factories and workshops. 

13,660. Simply because the people themselves here 
curtailed the hours ?—Yes, partly so. 

13,661. From which it would follow that any 
legislative restriction was unnecessary, would it not ? 
To a certain extent ; but in some industries and trades 
the hours have not been curtailed. 

13,662. Under any circumstances, looking to this 
question of the hours of work in itself, you do not 
think that the shortening of the hours by the Act 
of 1874 was required ?—That is my opinion. 

13,663. With regard to the shop assistants, at what 
hour do those shops generally open in the morning 
that keep open so late at night ?—I think at 8 o’clock 
in the morning. 

13,664. I presume that in Bristol, there are a con- 
siderable number of men employed as shop assistants ? 
—Yes, a considerable number. 

13,665. Would you not apprehend that any restric- 
tion upon the shops keeping open after a certain hour 
where womem were employed, .would lead to the 
further employment of men, and the consequent dis- 
placement of women ?—I hardly think it would. The 
only class of shops which it would interfere with 
would be the. drapers. Indeed they are the only 
workshops in which women are employed behind the 
counter. J think that there it might possibly lead to 
the substitution of men, but on the other hand, J think 
that the probable result would be that the smaller 
shopkeepers would follow the example of the larger 
who already close at a reasonable time. 

13,666. With respect to the milliners, do you think 
that as a general rule, excepting in their busy seasons 
the milliners work the full hours that they are per- 
mitted by the Act of Parliament ?>—No, I think they do 
not; their average day’s work is 10 hours. 

13,667. Then the modification which is permitted 
by Parliament, in fact meets their case, and permits 
them to work as long as they would work if there 
were no Act of Parliament at all?—In exceptional 
cases no doubt. they would exceed it very much, but 
as a rule they would not. 

13,668. As I say, it leaves the trade really much in 
the same state as it: practically would be if there were 
no Act of Parliament ?—Quite ‘so. 

13,669. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I see that you recom- 
mend in your answers, that the fencing of dangerous 
machinery should be made compulsory in all works, 
without regard to the employment of women or children ; 
are you there speaking of factories, or of workshops, 
or of both ?—I am speaking of all works. 

13,670. Have you found in the course of your in- 
spection, that dangerous machinery is left very much 
unprotected ?—Yes, in workshops more particularly. 

13,671. Have accidents been frequent in 'conse- 
quence ?—Yes, I think I may say that they have been 
frequent. They are undoubtedly more frequent than 
they would be if fencing was compulsory. At the 
same time, I find that: the occupiers of workshops 
almost invariably ‘appear willing to adopt any sug- 
gestion which I may offer with regard to fencing. 

13,672. Have you found that any recommendations 
which you have:made have been promptly attended 
to ?—Yes, in many cases. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Tuomas Coutuurst and Mr. Wiii1am Symons examined, 


13, 673. eerie to Mr. Colthurst.) You are 
prick and tile-makers at Bridgwater, are you not? — 
Yes, we are. 

13 ,074. Isit hee common red brick that you make? 

(Mr. Symons.) We make a large. quantity of them, 


_ but the bulk that we make are the -white’ Bath 


scouring bricks; in fact we are the only manufac- 
turers of the Bath scouring bricks at Bridgwater, that 


is the only place where they are manufactured. 


13,675. (To Mr. Colthurst.) You make red bricks, 
but the bulk of your work is the finer kind of white 
Bath scouring brick; what kind of tiles do you make ? 
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_ No, I have never seen it done, 
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-—I may say that those Bath bricks are just one- 


third the weight of the others. We make all descrip- 
tions of tiles. If you take a fancy into your head for 
any sort of design and if you send it to us we will 
make it for you. was 

13,676. Do you make encaustic tiles also ?—-We 
make a flooring tile which is somewhat like encaustic ; 
that is with octagons and spaces filled in, but that is 
not the bulk of our trade. 

13,677. Do you make any tiles that bring you 
under the head of ornamental tiles ?—-We consider our 
tiles ornamental, because they are used on villas and 
churches. 

18,678. Does the law consider them ornamental 
tiles P—I should say not. 

13,679. Then you come under the Acts of 1867 
and 1871 ?-—Yes. 

13,680. You complain, I see by your letter, that 
your trade in Bridgwater has suffered owing to the 
operation. of the Factory and Workshop Acts. Will 
you tell the Commission in what respects you suffer? 
—We suffered first principally from the fact of our 
children being taken away from us who were under 
age, 

"18,681. That is to say, you used to employ them at 


eight years old, and now you can only employ them at 


10?—Yes. 

18,682. The customs of your trade are so different 
in different parts of the country that I should like to 
know in what part of your process you employ 
children ?—We are manufacturers of a very light 
brick, one-third the weight of the ordinary building 
brick. Every brick as it is made has to be taken from 
the moulder ; and therefore we could employ children 
of young age to take that particular brick and put it 
on the barrow as a matter of routine. : 

13,683. Were the bricks lifted one by one from the 
table and put upon the barrow ?—Yes. _ 

13,684. It was not your habit for them to be carried 
away by children ?—It is child’s work to move them 
from the table. 

13,685. A child did not: carry them and lay them 
down ?—No, the child never moved from his place, 
the barrow is placed close by the child. 

13,686. It is not your habit for children to carry 
them away ?—Not at all. - 

13,687. How is the clay brought to the table ?— 
The clay is brought to the table by children from the 
mill which grinds the clay. 

13,688. Do you mean from the pug-mill ?>—Yes. 

13,689. Is it carried far ?—It is carried the distance 
from here to the window, about 12 feet. 

13,690. In their arms or on their heads ?—Those 
bricks are so light that they can carry three at a time 
in their arms. It is a lump of clay one-third of the 
weight of an ordinary brick. 

13,691. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you know ‘how 
many bricks.on the average are made out of one lump 
of clay ?—Qne brick. 

13,692. (Chairman.) Do they take two or three 
lumps, enough for three bricks ?—Yes, as many lumps 
as bricks. 

13,693. They carry as many lumps of clay as they 
well can at a time?—Two or three lumps, every lump 
must. make a brick. 

13,694, Does the mill turn it out in lumps about 
the size of the brick ?—It is a continuous stream of 
clay from the mill, and the child cuts it to match the 
mould as near as he can. If the child carried more 
he would get reproved by the moulder, or if he 
carried less he would get reproved; the child always 
cuts it as near as he can. 

13,695. Could not your mills be arranged so as to 
deliver on the table >—No, 

13,696. You have seen that done, have not you ?— 
Builders’ bricks are 
delivered on the table, we must not confound the two. 
We are particularly manufacturers of a brick which is 
just one third the weight of the builders’ brick. 

13,697. Still that hardly affects the point whether 
the mill might be made to deliver the clay on the 
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table; it would be just as easy to be cut off at the 
table as cut off at a distance from it, would it not ?— 
The clay is ground in the pug-mill. A horse goes 
round and a child has to go beyond the range where 
the horse treads to get to the moulder; you could not 


pass it from where it passes from the mill to the table 


without the child carrying it. 


13,698. You say that a thousand: of your bricks — 


only weigh a ton, and it is the only place in England 
where bricks of that kind are made ?—That is so. 

13,699. Do you object to girls of 14 being forbidden 
to work in.brickfields ?—Not in our employment. 


13,700. Used you to employ them ?—We used to at 


onetime. 

13,701. Do. you object to their being forbidden to 
you ?—The girls would take the place of some of the 
boys when we could not get boys. 

13,702. By the Act of 1871 you are not allowed to 
employ girls of 14 ; and I want to ask you whether 
you consider that a hardship also ?—It has proved so 
in some cases. 

13,703. But still you did not suffer much from the 
want of them ?—I do not think that we did, but Mr. 
Symons is more a practical brick-maker than I am, 
and I would rather he would answer the question. 

13,704. (To Mr. Symons.) What would you say 
upon that point ?—It has fallen to my lot to go to 
work very young. I was taken into a brickfield 
when I was six years old, and now I am 70, and I do 
not look any the worse for it. I began from a child 
up, and I have. four sons and all of them have done 
this work before they were six years old, and they 
have gone on very well; in fact it is one of the finest 
employments in the country, it is only an amusement 
for them. What we suffer is this, that we cannot get 
young men to attempt to-do it, give them what you 
will, it is solight that they will not do it at all. 

13,705. The Commission have hada great many 
witnesses who belong to one or other of the superior 
classes of brick-makers, and we have seen the fire-clay 
bricks, the blue bricks, and many superior descriptions 
of tiles, and those witnesses say that the work is more 
pleasure than work, and they say it is hard that they 
should be subject to those restrictions; but you know 


there are other kinds of brick-making where it is 


very heavy ?—Yes, but that did not fall to our lot at 
all, there is nothing of the kind with us. 

18,706. It is difficult, is it not, for Parliament to 
make a law that would suit every kind of industry 
alike ?—Yes. 

- 13,707. If you begin with exceptions, they will all 
seek to be excepted, one after the other ?— Yes; I fear 
that it will tellin the course of time, inasmuch as if 
the youngsters are not brought up to it in their youth 
they will not go and take hold of dirty clay when 
they are 15 or 16, and we cannot do all by machinery, 
you know. 

13,708. Do not you think that 10 is young enough 
to make them take to it?—You must remember that 
it is very light work, and really it is nothing more 
than a very pretty amusement. As I said before, we 
cannot get the bigger ones to do it, they think it too 
light, in-fact they will not doit. I have been at a 
stand, and have had no hands for weeks together. 

13,709._You have been in great want of young 
hands ?—Yes, we have suffered very much from that 
I assure you; in our work it is so very light, that 
they feel it a disgrace to do it. 

13,710. Yours is an open-air brick work, is it not ? 
— Yes, all open air. 

13,711. And therefore your season is a short one ? 
—Yes, it is just the summer. 

13,712. In a year of this sort, you can scarcely be 
said to have any season ?—Yes, that is what it is. 

13,718. Can you tell the Commission how many 
days in the last two months you have been stopped ?— 
I could not ; I am not prepared to say exactly, but we 
have not worked more than four days in a week. 

-(Mr. Colthurst,) The average would be about four 
days a week, 
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13,714. (To Mr. Symons.) Do you get leave from 
the inspector to work overtime ?—No, we do not work 
overtime. 

13,715. You could get leave in the season to work 
two hours overtime if you wanted it. 

(Mr. Colthurst.) Our people are too lazy to take 
advantage of that. — 

(Mr. Symons.) I am afraid they have got beyond 
that now. All my time they worked from 5 to 6 
regularly. 

13,716. They are paid by the piece, of course ?— 
Yes. 

13,717. You think that they'do not want to make 
more money, ?—They will not work after 6 o’clock, if 
you give them ever so much money. Here and there a 
certain gang may do it, but it is very few indeed. 

(Mr. Colthurst.) Sometimes they will work against 
the fair, and get a little more money to spend. 

13,718. Do they work full time on Monday ? 

(Mr. Symons.) There is very often not much done 
on Mondays, I am sorry to say. 

13,719. Are women employed in your district ?— 
Yes, we employ women to clean those white bricks ; 


some do not come out quite white, there isa bit of 
sear on them, and the women are employed just to 


rub them about four or five hours a day, that is all, 
and they get a shilling in that time. ; 

13,720. Do you work on the gang system ?—No, 
there are no gangs at all. One woman goes and does 
her work, and another does hers ; they generally do a 
few hundreds a day, about 800 rubbed over, and they 
can do that very well in four hours. 

13,721. Does not the moulder engage his assistants ? 
—No, he has nothing to do with that. Those women 
have a dry and comfortable shop to.go into, and they 
just clean the bricks over. You will very often see 
them going home by 11 or 12 o’clock. 

13,722. I presume that women do not fettle the 
bricks in your ‘district ?—-No, they have nothing to 
do with that here. 

18,723. The only point on which you complain is 


not being able to get them young enough ?—That is 


the whole thing, it is on account of their being such 
light things that the bigger boys will not do it at all. 

13,724. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do I understand you 
to say that boys of 10 years of age will not take to it? 
—They will not doit, not even at 10, it is so very light 
that the little ones will do it, in fact it is merely play 
for them and nothing more. 

13,725. Do you mean that they will not take to it 
because they are disinclined to it, or what is the reason 
that they will not take to it >—Recause it has always 
been accustomed to be done by the lesser children, 
and they think it is rather going back in the world to 
do it. 

13,726. In fact by that time they are above that 
class of work ?>—Yes. 

13,727. You think that those two years from 8 
to 10 make all the.difference in their learning the 
brick-making trade ?—It does make a difference there 
is no doubt. Going to work young there is time for 
them to learn it. In all my experience in different 
counties I have never known but one person that 
learnt to make bricks after he was anything like a 
man, or any one that could handle a brick well. We 
have works in Gloucester where we make tiles of the 
same description as at. Bridgwater. But we cannot 
get men to learn it, whether youngsters or anything 
else, and we never have been able since we have been 
there (that is nearly 20 years). It must be learnt 
when they are young, or else they will not catch hold 
of the dirty clay. 

13,728. How do you work those children as halt- 
timers; half the day or on alternate days? — Half 
days, and sometimes whole days, just as well as I can 
manage it. It is the most difficult thing that I have 
to contend with, lL assure you. The yards are at such 
a great distance from the town that we have a difficulty 
in getting half-timers; it is a mile and a half from 
the school. ; . . 

13,729. (Chairman.) Are there factory and work- 
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shop brickfields with you, that .is to say, are there 
some brickfields that are called workshops ?—here 
are some very small workshops, but they do not do 
anything like our business. 

13,7380. How many hands: do you employ ?—I sup- 
pose from 200 to 300.:. 

13,731. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Wow many of those 
are half-time children ?—Not more than 10. 

13,732. (Chairman.) What. I. wanted to ask you 
was whether there are any small brick works that 
would be called factories in your neighbourhood ?-— 
Yes ; I think we are all put down as the same, all the 
yards are the same. 

17,733. Are there any yards employing less than 
50 hands ?—I do not know whether Mr. 
ploys as many as I do. 

13,734. Most of them are large places >—Yes. 

13,7385. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you found any 
increasing difficulty in getting children at 10 years of 
age ?—Yes, there is a difficulty in getting them to do 
the work, 

13,736. Do you consider that to be owing to your 
not being able to employ them before they are 10 
years of age ?——-That is the fact, whatever you may 
think, it is the fact, and it is too much the fact I 
assure you. It has always been done by the youngsters, 
and they will not do it now. 

13,737. Is there: any difficulty in children of that 


em- 


age in your neighbourhood finding employment in- 


other branches of industry ?— Yes, there is nothing 
else in our neighbourhood but bricks, that is the trade 
of the town. 

13,738. In fact you consider that if you are not 
allowed to employ them at an early age, the pro- 
bability is that they will do nothing ?—That is-so. 

13,739. They have a disinclination to brick-making 
by that time, and it will end in their doing nothing f 
—That is the tendency. I am a guardian of the 
Bridgwater Union, and almost every week some one 
comes and says, “I could do very well if you would 
“ let my children work.” 

13,740. (Mr. Knowles.) You have given us a full 
description of the light Bath bricks that you make, 
but you make red bricks also, do you not ?—Yes. 

13,741. Is not that heavy work ?—No, that is not 
very heavy work. Almost all the bricks that we make 
are perforated, and all done by machinery ; it is not 
heavy work in our place now. 

13,742. Are not your bricks as heavy as any other 
kind of red bricks ?>—No ; I do not mean to say but 
what a few of them are, but we make very few solid 
bricks indeed; they are all perforated and all done 
by machinery. y 

13,743. Do you deliver your clay upon the table 
from the pug-mill in those cases ?—No, in neither 
case. 

13,744. Do the women carry the clay?—No, the 
children do it. It is cut off by the lads and put in a 
heap, and then the little boys go and take it up and 
carry it to the table. 

13,745. That is not so light as the work which you 
have been describing >—No, not so light. 

13,746. Do you mould it by machinery, or by hand ? 
——By machinery, most of them; we make very few 
solid bricks, 

13,747. They want moulding whether they are 
solid or not >—That is done by machinery. 

13,748. You have no women moulders in your 
works ?—I have seen women make them before now, 
but it is some years ago, and I never did like to see it 
myself. 

*13,749. Do you make any fire-bricks in your dis- 
trict ?—Very often. The clay being cut off from the 


mill when they make heavy goods, they come. and - 


fetch the clay for themselves in barrows, and the chil- 
dren have nothing to do with it. . 


* 13,749 to 13,754. There must he some mistake here, as 
our clay would not make fire bricks. The answers of Mr. 
Colthurst apply to the clay moulded by men, as tiles, or 
turned out by machinery, as bricks. ; i> 
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13,750. (O’Conor Don.) Do the children carry 
none of the heavy clay ?—No, we do not allow them 
to do it until they are big boys. It is a lump about 
four or five times as large as the other, and they can 
manage with that work very well. 

(Mr. Coulthurst.) Every man who makes bricks 
fetches the clay from the heap, and takes it to the 
machine ; there may be 40 machines in the yard. 

13,751. (Chairman.) Do they carry it to the table 
in barrows ?—Yes, they fill their barrows and take it 
to their tables either for bricks or for tiles. 
part of their work, and the cost is included per 
thousand. 

13,752. (O’Conor Don.) Do the children in any 
cases carry the clay on their heads ?—No, the only 
thing is with those solid bricks; we do not have 
scarcely a hundred thousand a year, perhaps, in our 
works ; we find that the others are best. 

13,753. In that part of the business do they some- 
times carry the clay on their heads ?—It must be from 
choice. Ifa child puts a lump upon his head he does 
it from choice to show how clever he is. 

13,754. Do they do so as a matter of fact ?—There 
are a few of them that do it, but they are very few 
indeed. 

13,755. With regard to the restriction of the hours 
of labour, I understand that if there were no Parlia- 
mentary enactment restricting them in ‘any way the 
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That is , 


workpeople have restricted them. themselves within — 


the limit allowed by the law now for women and 
children ? 

(Mr. Coulthurst.) Certainly, they will not work the 
same as they used’ to do. If there is an excursion 


train they will go away by it; they do not work above 


four days in a week, and that from choice, not from 
want of work. 


13,756. So that you could not take advantage of 


the Parliamentary modification even if you wished ?— 
No, we could not.. There is one other point which I 
should like to refer to. I said in my letter that the 
trade was materially injured in Bridgwater on account 
of our uot being able to make more bricks in the last 


! 


two or three years, and that has proved itself in this — 


way, that we cannot supply the demand. The demand 


is more than we can manufacture, and we have been — 


unable to manufacture owing to the difficulties which 
exist in our manufactories. 


13,757. (Chairman.) I can ‘only say that. that is 


better than if the demand fell short of what you | 


could do ?—It is not so bad for us as it is bad for the 
country. : 


13,758. It raises the price of bricks, does it not ?— — 


It does. If we had been able to make 3,000,000 or 
4,000,000 more, which we should have made, we 
should have been able to supply our customers, and 
that: means a reduction of price. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert ALFRED YouNG examined. 


13,759. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. Young and Neilson, stay and corset manu- 
facturers at Bristol ?—I am. 

18,760. What do you wish to say to the Commis- 
sion >—What we wished to plead for was an extension 
of time until 7 in the evening instead of 6 as at pre- 
sent during the summer months. We can obtain 
liberty to work till 7 in the evening during the winter 
months, but it would be more advantage to us if we 
could get the same liberty in the summer months. 

13,761. Are your hours from 6 to 6?—No, we 
cannot commence working until half-past 8; the class 
of hands are such that we cannot get them before that 


hour in the morning. 


13,762. So that you will want to be able to work 
till 7 all the year round ?—Yes, so as to make some- 
thing like a working day; now the hours are so 
restricted that it tells very much against us in many 
ways. ‘We frequently get goods countermanded and 
returned from our customers because they are not 
executed to the time. You must see how very limited 
our hours are, for we only commence at half-past 
8 and close at 6. Ours is somewhat a season trade. 


We get a great pressure during the spring and the 
autumn. 


13,763. Is there any other point in which the law 


presses upon you ?—That is the only point. 


13,764. (O? Conor Don.) You do not require to 


work a longer number of hours ?—Not at all, we are 
quite satisfied with the present hours. ‘ 

13,765. Before this restriction was passed, did you 
work a larger number of hours ?—Yes, we worked till 
8 at night. 

13,766. How many hours in the day did you work 
at that time ?—From 8 to 8. 

13,767. With what breaks ?—With an hour for 
dinner and half an hour for tea. . 

13,768. That wonld be the same number of hours 
as are allowed now by the law ?—Yes. 

13,769. But you never exceeded that number of 
hours, even before the law was passed >—We used to 
do it in case of pressure. 

13,770. Your ordinary hours of work were 10}, 
and occasionally more ?—Yes, we do not wish to go 
back to that, because the hands now would not accede 
to it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow, at half-past 11 o’clock. 
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Frepericok H. Waymper, EsqQ., examined. 


13,771. (Chairman.) You have been for 14 years 


_an officer in the factory department, have you not ?— 


Yes. 

13,772. During that time you have had a very varied 
experience, viz., in the north of England, the Midland 
counties, London, and lately you have been in charge 
of the whole of the western and south-western district ? 
— Yes. ro ban 


13,773. I gather from your written answers that 
on the whole you think that restriction has gone far 
enough in the case of factories ?—Certainly ; in the 
case of works which are at present defined. as 
‘“ factories.” % 

13,774. And that ‘a further reduction in the number 
of hours of labour in factories other than textile is not 
desirable Its not: desirable. int 
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15,775. But you think that it is most, desirable that 
there should be a simplification of the Jaw, and gene- 
rally speaking an abolition of the distinction at present 
drawn between factories and workshops ?—Certainly. 

13,776. You do not think that it would be too great 
an advance to place workshops under the general pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867 ? 
—I think it would not be too great an advance. I 
think that the principle of that Act with certain modi- 
fications should be extended to all workshops. | 

13,777. Are there many industries that at present 
are not subject to regulations even so strict as those of 
workshops -—There are some. 4 

13,778. Do you think that small employers of juve- 
nile labour would have cause to complain if they were 
side by side with unregulated industries ?—Yes. 

- 13,779. I particularly wish to ask» you whether you 
have reason to think that there is a diversion of labour 
from regulated to unregulated trades ?—To one parti- 
cular industry, that is agricultural industry, which is 
supposed to be regulated, but with regard to which the 
law is not administered, there has unquestionably: been 
a considerable diversion of children from. regulated 
industries. 

13,780. Do you think that the factory inspectors 
could undertake to see that the Agricultural Act was 
generally observed ?—I think so. 

18,781. But that would require considerable assist- 
ance, would it not, in the country parts ?—It seems to 
me that the more you increase the scope of their duties, 
as a’necessary consequence the larger would have: to 
be the number of the staff. Ak 

_ 13,782. Do you think supposing that addition was 
made to the duties of the factory officers that: by means 
of local officers they would be able to see that the law 
was enforced ?—I have personally so little experience 
of agricultural labour that I would rather not give a: 
decided answer, 

13,783. But you think that it is very desirable, that 
all kinds of juvenile labour shouldbe: subject to the 
same conditions, and that so long as there is any dif- 

' ference there must be inequalities and to ‘some extent 

| injustice ?—Certainly. All kinds of regulated labour 

should be subject to similar conditions. In making 
this remark I exclude certain kinds of labour which I 
do not see the possibility or desirability of regulating, 
for instance that of errand boys. 

_ 13,784, In your written answers you say that you 

think they must be left to the operation of the Educa- 
tion Act ?—That is my opinion. 

18,785. Do you think that the sub-inspectors in 
your district would be able to procure for the Commis- 
sion sufficient evidence as to the condition of the 
canal population to enable them to judge of the: possi- 
bility of regulating the labours of women and children 
on canals ?>—If sufficient time were allowed them. 

13,786. Would you say within the next two or 

- three months ?—I think I may say that they could. 

13,787. Do you think that your sub-inspectors 
would be able to procure for the Commission a gene- 

ral idea of the hours of work that are usually kept in 
the towns by the retail shopkeepers, so that they could 
judge how far any restriction might be laid upon the 
time of closing >—I should think so certainly. 

13,788. They have not been requested to address 
themselves particularly to that head, and therefore 
any information which we- have got’ is very partial. 
In your division there are a large number of persons 

employed in certain small industries, in the first place 
glove-making, which is carried on, is it not, chiefly in 
workshops, but to a great extent in very small work- 

shops ?—Yes; and about Worcester in the people’s 
own. cottages; of Yeovil I cannot speak so well from 
_ personal knowledge. | 


13,789. Are the workshops in which the ‘glove~’ 


making is carried on, wanting in sanitary requisites ? 
—Speaking of those of which I have any personal 
knowledge, the sanitary arrangements are those of 
ordinary cottages ina rural district. About Worcester, 
speaking broadly, it is only in cottages that glove- 

_ making is carried on. » Again in the city of Worcester 
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itself, it is done in people’s dwelling houses ; and there 
the sanitary arrangements would be those of small 
houses in the back streets of a country town. 

13,790. (Sir C. Du Cane.) May I ask whether in 
such cottages it is merely a question of the woman 
working. with her own family, or whether she takes in 
others to. work with them ?—Wonien both work with 
their own families, and occasionally they take in other 
children. |’ 

13,791. I suppose as a general rule the majority of 
such workshops would be the case of a woman working 
with her own family ?—There are very few children ; 
the workers are almost all women. Children are not 
so much employed in glove-making. In fact on a 
visit to Messrs. Dent and Allcroft’s large glove factory 
at Worcester, I was assured that no children ever 
worked at all at Messrs. Dent’s gloves; but on going 
almost immediately after to a house in which gloves 
were being made, we found two or three little chilaren 
at work, 

13,792. (Chairman.) Without going through all the 
small industries, such as lace and so on, do you think 
that there should be any line of demarcation drawn 
between purely domestic industries and places of work 
where women or children work for wages, or would 
you make the regulation general ?—I would exempt 
domestic industries, and by domestic industries I 
mean industries carried on in a dwelling-house, from 
certain details such as the obligation to keep registers 
and so on; but as to schooling I would apply the 
regulations of the Act of 1874, and-as to hours of 
work, those of the Factory Act of 1867. with modi- 
fications as described in my written answers. 

13,793. Has the introduction of the rank of assist- 
ant inspector in your opinion conduced tothe despatch 
of business, and the greater efficiency of the depart- 
ment ?—Speaking generally, I think it has decidedly 
conduced to the general efficiency of the department, 
although ,doubtless the present system» under: which 
correspondence in many instances goes through two 
persons instead of direct to one has caused delay. I 
should like to add that I consider; a class of officers 
intermediate between the chief and the sub-inspectors 
to be now absolutely necessary ; but it seems to me 
that more and better use might be made of them, and 
that they should have more authority than at present. 
. 13,794. As a rule communications, excepting the 
very trifling ones, from the sub-inspectur, have to be 
referred by you to the inspector ?—Certainly, all of 
them; at least. such. communications as come through 
ine at all. 

13,795. Youare only the channel of correspondence 
between the sub-inspector and the inspector ?—Except 
in very trifling matters. 

13,796. All questions of prosecutions have to be 
referred, have they not ?—-Some do not go through me 
at all, particularly where there is a pressure of time 
for the inquiry. 

18,797. You have no power to authorise.a’ prose- 
cution ?—No power whatever. 

13,798. But as a rule all applications for leave to 
prosecute go through you ?—As a rule that is so. 

13,799. What would be the interval between the 
application of the sub-inspector to prosecute, and the 
prosecution actually taking place?—If the sub-in- 
spector recommended a prosecution only in his weekly 
report, and there were no special circumstances which 
he suggested as rendering despatch necessary, I think it 
may besaid that a fortnight or three weeks might elapse. 
The latter period would, I think, be an extreme one. 

13,800. Would a fortnight be as quick as you could 
expect a prosecution to proceed ?—Yes, that is, sup- 
posing that the sub-inspector does not by letter 
anticipate his regular weekly report. I may say 
that when there appears any special necessity for 
expedition the sub-inspector would write to me, and I 
write on or forward his letter to Mr. Baker immediately 
I receive it, and at the same time request: Mr. Baker to 
give his direction to the sub-inspector direct. That, 
very much expedites matters, and. by that means 
prosecutions frequently come off very quickly. 
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13,801. (Mr. Knowles.) What is the shortest time 
that it will take in that case before you could proceed 
with a prosecution ?—That depends upon several cir- 
cumstances. It will depend upon the day that the 
magistrates sit to begin with, ; 

13,802. How soon would he take out a summons ? 
—Immediately on his receiving the instructions of 
the chief inspector, My. Baker. 

13,803. (Sir C. Du Cane) As a genral rule do you 
think that three weeks is too long a time ?—I think 
that on the whole the more quickly a prosecution 
occurs consistently with the getting up of evidence 
>roperly, and all the necessary preliminaries, the 
better. ; 

13,804. (Chairman.) You have never experienced 
any difficulty in entering places of work, or in obtain- 
ing a hearing in your official capacity on account of 
your rank not being mentioned in the Act of Parlia- 
ment ?—Never, but I should mention that the inspec- 
tor has cautioned me to be careful, so that my legal 
status should not be brought in question. 

13,805. Your legal status remains that of a sub- 
inspector ?-—Yes ; and the inspector also directed me 
at one time not to inspect alone for fear of my powers 
of entry and authority generally being disputed. 

13,806. Is there any part of the clerical duties im- 
posed upon you or the sub-inspectors that in your 
opinion might be reduced with beneficial effect and 
the saving of labour ?—Not upon myself at all; but 
I think economy of time could be effected in the clerical 
work of the sub-inspector. 

18,807. Do you mean particularly any books or 
returns which he has to copy, and which you think 
are unnecessary ?—I think the extremely detailed 
registers of workshops occupy more time than the 
results warrant. 

13,808. You have to make very minute returns of 
postages and such things, have you not ?—Yes, we 
have; and though it isa comparatively small matter, 
T would especially mention it, because I think that it 
produces‘an amount of irritation which the results do 
not at all justify. As a method of precaution I do not 
think that it ensures greater accuracy, and I do not 
think that as a check it is real, because if an officer 
was inclined to makea fictitious return he could do’so. 

13,809. Do you think that it would be a saving of 
trouble, and generally acceptable to the factory officers, 
if they received an allowance calculated on their 
average expenditure for all their expenses, travelling, 
pestages, and incidental expenses ?—I would be accept- 
able both to myself and I think I may say to many of 
the factory officers, if such a system could be adopted ; 
and I see no objection to it as regards postages; but 
for travelling, and expenses connected with travelling, 
{ think it would be almost impossible, considering the 
various and unexpected calls upon the sub-inspector’s 
time, to fix any specific allowance which would meet 
the circumstance of the case. 

13,810, (Sir C. Du Cane.) I should like to ask you 
whether as assistant inspector you find that the 
amount of expenditure in travelling expenses one year 
with another varies considerably, or whether it amounts 
to pretty much the same annually ?—I have only been 
assistant inspector for two years, and therefore my 
experience has not extended over a sufficient amount 
of time for me to strike an average. 

13,811. You had considerable experience before 
that as a sub-inspector, had you not ?—Yes, but my 
distri¢ts were so frequently changed, and new Acts 
kept. so frequently coming into operation, that there 
again I hed hardly time enough to strike an average. 

13,812. Could you give us-the opinion of some of 
the sub-inspectors upon that subject ?—Several sub- 
inspectors with whom I have discussed the subject 
would like a commuted allowance for travelling and 
personal expenses ; but I think the majority of them 
agree with me that the disturbing circumstances have 
been hitherto so great, that it would be hardly 
possible at present for us to suggest an average for 
each sub-division. 

13,813. ( Chairman.) What is your opinion with re- 
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gard to the employment of any subordinate officers to 
assist the sub-inspectors in their districts ; such officers, 
for instance, as used to be employed by the local autho- 
rities in the carrying out of the Act ?—Speaking of 
my own district, I should prefer that the assistance 
necessary should be provided by persons of the same 
social position as the present staff; but I can quite 
conceive of districts which contain industries where 
assistance of a different nature would be desirable. 
In fact, I should deprecate any absolute uniformity in 
the class of officers employed. It seems to me that 
the conditions of the industries and of the localities 
vary so much that what might be a most efficient in- 
strument in the one case, would be quite the reverse 
in another. 

13,814. In your written answers you have explained 
what you think would be a more ‘satisfactory organi- 
sation of the staff, and one point to which you have 


referred is the inconvenience of two co-ordinate chiefs, — 


whose opinions and practice may vary ; having served 


in both districts, are there any matters in which the © 


system of the two districts is considerably different, 
because the Commission have had reason to believe that, 
at all events, essential points are settled by consulta- 
tion between the inspectors ?—The registers of factories 
and workshops differ in the two districts. In Mr. 
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Redgrave’s district they are much less elaborate than — 


in Mr, Baker’s ; and when I was sub-inspector I was 
not required to send in the minutes of first inspection, 
which no doubt takes up a considerable amount of 
time. 

13,815. Then it is more in the machinery than in 
the practice om important points that there is any varia- 


tion ; with respect to the granting of modifications, for — 


instance, are they similar ?—I believe that Mr. Baker 

is of opinion that we-should be more chary in granting | 

modifications than Mr. Redgrave is. 
13,816. Is it the case that in many places employers 


7 
| 


are actually unaware of the modifications which might q 


be granted them ?—I should think no doubt that is so. 
The abstracts and notices which are furnished only 
contain a general notice that it is possible on appli- 
cation to obtain modifications of some of the rules; 
but they do not specify the particular rules which 


may be modified, nor the industries which have a _ 


right to any concession. 

13,817. Witnesses have attended before the Commis- 
sion and complained of the hardship of the Jaw in 
certain particulars in which the law actually provides 
relaxations which it is competeut to the Secretary of 
State to grant, and you think that that has probably 
arisen from the omission in the circulars of the par- 
ticulars in which they might claim exemption ?—Yes, 
some, at all events, have not in any way received in- 
formation that there are modifications of which they | 
could avail themselves. Ae 

13,818. Where there are an enormous number of 
workshops in a district that might have the effect of 


. inducing the employers to break the law and run the 


risk of detection, whereas, if they were aware of the 


relief which the law allows them, they could obtain _ 


legul redress ?—It seems so to me certainly. 


- 18,819. Do you think that any large increase of the — 


present staff in your district is necessary, from whatever 
class the additions were taken ?—I do not think a large 
increase of the staff necessary ; but whilst saying that, I 
do not see that any present arrangement of the staff 


should necessarily be final. It seems to me quite pos- — 
sible to begin with a moderate increase, and if greater — 


experience shows the necessity for further additions, 
they can be added from time to time; but I do very 
strongly object to the creation of a number of officials 
for temporary purposes (amongst which I should class 
the mere introduction of the Act), which officials when 
the Act has been once introduced, and those workshops 
which do not require visiting a second time discovered, 
will either have to be kept on doing nothing whatever, 
or else dismissed. a 
13,820. When you say workshops which would not 
require to be visited a second time, you mean by that 
where women and children were not employed ?—Yes, 
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but not those alone. There are a large number of 
workshops where, from the fact of only adult women 
being employed, a visit, excepting after the legal hours 
where illegal overtime was suspected, could be of no 
possible use. 

18,821. You think that some assistance by a junior 
class is required, at all events, for a time ?—I think so; 
and not only for a time but also permanently. Speak- 
_ ing of my district alone, I should think a not very 
considerable addition would be sufficient. I would 
add that there are two ways of administering the law. 
Tf it is considered necessary that occasional instances 
of infringement should hardly be committed without 
more or less certainty of being detected, then I allow 
that the comparatively slight increase that I propose 
would not be adequate; but if, as I think, the objects 
of ‘the Act are attained by putting a stop to any real 
hardship, or anything injurious to the health of the 
women and children employed, then I maintain that 
my proposed increase would be sufficient. 

18,822. Such a moderate increase as the addition of 
one junior in large districts >—I should so arrange the 
districts, if possible, that no district was without a 
junior. 

13,823. Even though some small districts might be 
oined together ?—Yes. : 

13,824, With regard to the certificates, I daresay 
that you have heard the question put to several of the 
witnesses, and I should like to know whether you 
think that the system so indicatéd would be more 
satisfactory and less troublesome to the employers 
and the parents, or whether it would be weak in any 
points ; that is to say, that at the first employment of 
children the production of a birth certificate, guaranteed 
against being tampered with, should be required; 
secondly, an examination by the certifying surgeon, in 
the case of large works at the works, and in the case 
- of small places of employment the children being 
brought together at a known place, and at a fixed and 
settled hour of the week; and that such certificates 
might be held sufficient for the whole time of the 
child’s employment, the certificate being retained by 
each employer, and carried on to the next, and being 
required to be produced on demand by the inspector ? 
— Might I ask before answering this question, who 
would pay for the surgeon’s certificate in the first 
instance, the employer or the parent. My reason for 
asking is this. I think that possibly if the fee were 
paid by the employer, the children who are not already 
provided with a certiticate might be at a disadvantage 
in obtaining employment, as compared with those who 
have already obtained a certificate, because the employer 
would be put to expense in the one instance and not 
in the other. 

13,825. Assuming that the parent would be obliged 
to provide himself with the birth certificate and pay 
the cost of the first inspection by the surgeon, the 
_ cost of that inspection we are told might be very 
small where the children were brought together, and 
so the trouble of the surgeon reduced to a minimum ? 
—Then I should like to understand whether the 
charge for obtaining the birth certificate would remain 
as it is at present, that is to say, ls. 

18,826. Supposing it was ls. or 6d. ; supposing the 
whole cost of the inspection and certificate amounted 
to 1s. 6d.?—The difficulty of the payment always 
seems to me’to be at the root of all this question. J 
should think that the proposed system would work, 
supposing the payment did not weigh too heavily on 
the parent. 

13,827. You see no. objection to the system in 
itself ?-—I see no objection to the system. 

13,828. Would it meet in your opinion the objec- 
tions and complaints that have been made of the 


trouble which is caused by the frequent examinations, - 


and the doubts of age, and the inequalities of practice 

of different surgeons, and so forth?—It seems to me 

that it must necessarily meet all those objections. 
18,829. Are there any other points which you 


would like to bring to the notice of the Commission ? 
3 ¥ 
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—wNothing except what I have stated in my written 
answers. 

13,830. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I see in your answers 
you have dwelt somewhat strongly on the necessity 
and on the advisability of the assistant inspectors 
residing _permanently at head-quarters; may I ask on 
what principle your residence is conducted at the 
present time; do you reside permanently in your dis- 
trict, or are you constantly on the move ?—I have 
been almost constantly on the move with the view of 
acquiring that knowledge of my district which would 
enable me adequately to supervise the work and the 
expenses of the sub-inspectors, 

13,831. Then up to the present time you would 
necessarily have been little at head-quarters, even if 
your official residence had been there instead of in 
your district ?—I should have been as much, or nearly 
so, at héad-quarters hitherto as I should contemplate, 
with my view of the duties that I have to perform, 
ever being at head-quarters. 

13,832. But during what portion of the year on the 
average do you think that you would be able to 
reside at head-quarters when you have made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with the district under your 
care ?—I can hardly say.. What in my written answers 
I meant was, that the time when I was not actually 
engaged in active travelling duties, should be passed in 
the same place as and in personal communication with 
the chief inspector. 

13,833. You consider that that would be far more 
satisfactory than residing in your district, and going 
up to have an interview with the chief inspector, when 
he or you might require it ?—Yes, because I think 
that except by tolerably constant personal contact I 
would not sufficiently learn-to assimilate his views, 
and to transmit them to those whose work I had to 
supervise. Moreover, questions are constantly arising 
which would at first sight seem too trifling to warrant 
a long journey to head-quarters, but which subse- 
quently turn out to have important consequences. 

13,834, Do I understand that your recommendation 
on this head is dependent upon there being only one 
chief or head of the department ?—No; but it seems 
to me that the adoption of the one arrangement should 
involve the adoption of the other. If you appoint a 
sole chief in order to insure uniformity, you will 
surely take care that the uniformity be not impaired 
in transmission. 

13,835. (Mr. Knowles.) What means have you of 
knowing where the factories and workshops are situ- 
ated ?—-The addresses of factories we can learn with 
sufficient accuracy from directories, and we can depend 
partially upon the same information for those of work- 
shops, but only to a small extent; their existence we 
must learn partly by local inquiries and partly by 
what I may call an almost house to house visitation. 

13,836. Would not it facilitate your duties a great 
deal if you had a return made from the owners of 
factories and workshops, so that you might register 
them ?—Every factory is already by law obliged to 
supply to the office of the factory inspectors in London 
a memorandum of its existence within one month of 
its commencement. . 

13,837. Do you see any reason why the workshops 
should not supply the same ?—The rule would have 
so extensive an application that it would be very 
difficult to insist upon it. 

13,838. Where do you suppose there would be any 
difficulty in all owners of factories and workshops 
sending in a yearly return of the number of people 
employed by them, men, women, young persons, and 
children, on some torm co be supplied by the inspector 
or sub-inspector of the district?—As to factories, I 
see no practical difficulty; but it might be thought 
too much to call upon them to do so. 

13,839. The trouble would not be very great if 
you supplied them with forms ?—If the result was one 
which seemed at all adequate to the trouble and 


expense involved, I see no actual impossibility in- 


supplying them. 
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185840. Would) not» it, facilitate the»duties ‘of. the 
inspector and the sub-inspector very considerably from 
the fact of knowing exactly where they were situate 
and the number of. people employed. at, each place ?— 
But how could you convey to an occupier who had 
never been visited the necessity of performing this 
act which was to inform us of his existence ? 

13,841. Are there not various ways of communi- 


cating this fact. to the. occupiers, through the public. 


press and by notices?—Yes; but would you think 
notices of that description sufficient to act upon; that 
is to say, would, you consider that if those notices 
were not attended to, you could: enforce compliance 
with them under penalties ? 

13,842. There are trades in the country where that 
is the case, and done effectually, that are. under. in- 
spection—I think there would be great, difficulty. 
about it. 

13,843. (O’? Conor Don.) At all events, you see very 
great difficulties in the way of enforcing any such 
registration of workshops ?—I think I may say that I 
see very considerable difficulty. 

13,844. I understood you to say, in answer to the 
Chairman, that. you would propose to extend to all the 
workshops the enactments relating to factories ; would 
you propose to do that in their present shape, without 
modifying them in any way ?—So far is that from 
being my view, that I have all along been under the 
impression that one of the objects of the Commission 
is to provide for the exigencies of the various trades 
which may come under a new Act. 

13,845. You would not then recommend the imme- 
diate application of the present factory law to. all 
workshops just as it stands at the present moment ?— 
Certainly not, without every possible consideration of 
the necessities of the particular trades, and, as I say, 
meeting those exigencies so far as the Commission 
think proper. 

13,846. From your experience as an inspector do 
you, or do you not, believe that there will have to be 
considerable differences in the application of the 
Factory Act to the workshops from the position in 
which it now is as applied to factories alone P—I 
think the differences bint not have to be so very con- 
siderable. 

13,847. You think that all-the requirements that 
by law are now required from a factory should 
also be required from the smallest workshop ?—No, 
not all the requirements, only the general require- 
ments of the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, limited 
by modifications meeting the peculiarities of the 
different industries ; which peculiarities will have been 
ascertained by the inquiries of the Commission. 

13,848. But what would you call the general pro- 
visions of the Factory Act which you think ought to 
be extended to workshops '—I have mentioned that 
in my written answers. To enter into the different 
points, I would allow the hours to be from 6 to 6, 
or from 7 to 7, or possibly, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, from 8 to 8. I would give an hour 
and a half for meals on the first five days in the week, 
and half an hour only on Saturday. As to ages, I 
would apply the provisions of the Act of 1874, except- 
ing in certain domestic or quasi-domestic industries, 
where I would let the half-time age still remain at 8. I 
would adopt, with reference to the surgical certificates, 
the scheme which the Chairman has just mentioned. TI 
would exempt all young persons whatever of the half- 
time age engaged in domestic industries from the 
necessity of having their names registered. I would 
have the schooling under the regulations of the Act of 
1874, and with reference to the modifications now 


allowed by the Act of 1867, I would, +as I say, - 


arrange them according to what ‘seems best as the 
result of the inquiry of the present Commission, 
13,849. Would you think it possible, for instance, 
to enforce in those quasi-domestic workshops regula- 
tions as to the hours of meals, and. the actual hours 
within which work should be carried on ?—Of course 
the enforcement of the, Act would be much more 
difficuit in such places, and with my: present expe- 
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you not ?-—Yes. 
in the salt works which seems to me not at all suitable‘ 


stoves or drying places. 


rience I:am not prepared to give a decided opinion: 
on the particulars which you mention, 

13,850. It. would be very difficult, I presume, to 
enforce any such. restriction as that in those domestic 
establishments ?—No doubt the more the: industry 
takes a domestic character, the greater the difficulties 
of carrying it out. 


13,851. (Chairman.) We have had some 1e evidence, 


from an employer and. workpeople in the Droitwich 


Salt Works, and this morning we have had a report, 


from the sub-inspector on the subject. The employer 
and some of. the workpeople in one set. of salt works 
at. Droitwich complained of the contraction of the 
hours within which women and children might work, 
saying that it hindered, them from having what they 
called as many draws in the day as. they required, and 
that the women and young persons were formerly in 
the habit of going at 5 in the morning, which enabled 
them to get four draws in the day, but that now they 
could only have three, and for atime the pan was 
lying idle; he further said that in the intervals between 
the draws they had plenty of time to rest, so that 
actually they were not employed nearly the legal 
number of hours. What would’ be your opinion upon 


that point, do you think that it would be right to’ 


give that trade the modifications to work longer hours 
on that understanding ?—Certainly not; in fact I 
think it would be to a certain extent my duty to 
submit to the Commission the question whether they 
consider that employment. in salt works is a desirable 
one for women at all. To begin with it seems to 
me to be likely to promote immorality, and in the next 
place it is an occupation of very considerable danger. 
13,852. The men and women work together, do 
they not, in a very hard kind of work in clearing the 
pans ?— The salt water comes into a tank underneath 
which is a furnace, andas the water gets hotter the 


salt settles, and the vapour arising from the hot water, _ 


particularly in heavy weather, renders the atmosphere 
so dense that you cannot see halfa yard before you, 
and in this. dense atmosphere (you may call it utter 
darkness sometimes) you have women in the lightest 
possible clothing and men working together, at all 
events very early in the morning. In addition to 
that, the process in which they are employed, and 
which they call drawing, consists of raking out with 
long rakes the salt from the bottom of those pans 
when it has settled. The margin of ground or rather 
of coagulated salt upon which they stand is at 
times very narrow, and there is nothing whatever 
to prevent them, in the effort of drawing, from tum- 
bling into the scalding water; this being done as I 
have already mentioned at a time of almost utter 
darkness. : 

13,853. As a matter of fact are there many acei- 
dents ?—From my own personal knowledge I cannot 
say, but I have heard from one of the best authorities 
that the number of deaths that have taken place in this 
way, that is, from tumbling into the salt water, is 
very great, and the Commissioners, the writer says, 
would be astonished if statistics were laid before them 
of the number.of deaths that have taken place from 
avoidable causes during the last 20 years in the salt 
manufacture. ~ 

13,854. That is a matter upon which probably your 
babdinapectar could get us positive facts —No doubt. 

13,855. Then in fact your opinion is that it is‘a 
labour in which women ought not to be allowed to 
engage ?—I think it is a question which should be 
submitted to the judgment of the Commission as to 
whether it is proper labour for women, taken in con- 
nexion with the fact that there are in the neighbour- 
hood very large’salt works in which the employment of 
women has been completely stopped by the proprietor. 

18,856. You refer to Mr. Corbett’s salt works; do 
There is another part of the work 


for women. After drawing at stated periods of the 
day they have to carry those lumps of salts into the 
Those lumps of salt are of 
considerable weight, and’ have to be carried before 
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‘them against the lower part of their chest, in the hands 
‘and arms. At Mr. Corbett’s, I believe, that’is entirely 


done by tramways, which are laid down throughout the 
works, and by that means that labour is saved. The 
hours, as I understand, that are at present worked at 
the Droitwich salt works are well within the limit. 


13,857. Formerly they worked very long hours, did _ 
they not, in salt works ?—Yes; formerly the managing © 


director himself says that they worked at 5 o’clock in 
the morning, or even earlier. 
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13,858.’ We heard’ that in the Cheshire salt works 
the’ women’ come ‘at 3 or 4, and bring small children 
with them to help them ?—I have that account too, 
but as it is not asserted that it still continues I have 
not mentioned it; there are about 100 females employed 
in those ‘particular works. 

18,859. (O’ Conor Don.) In Mr. Corbett’s work are 
the women supplanted by men or by boys ? — By 
adult. men, with the exception of either three or four 
boys, all either up to or nearly 16 years of age. 


The witness withdrew. 


G. T. Goprrey-Favssert further examined. 


13,860. (Chairman.) Yesterday in answer to a 
question of mine you told us that you did not think 
that the bakehouses in Bristol were much looked after 
by the local authorities, and that-you had been appealed 
to several times by people employed in them to visit 
those places. I have received a letter from the Bristol 
sanitary authority, in which the clerk says that he is 
directed to inform the Commission that Mr. Faussett 
was under a misapprehension; the fact being that the 
sanitary authority have five inspectors who inspect 
and report upon bakehouses in the various parts of 


their district, and he sends me a copy of the notices 
under the Bakehouses Regulation Act, calling attention 
to the provisions of the Act, but you simply, I believe, 
stated as a matter of fact what had then come under 
your notice?— That was my impression from the 
fact of my having received appeals from boys em- 
ployed in a bakehouse very recently ; it was on this 
ground that I founded my impression. 


13,861. I suppose you refer the people who com- 
plain to you to the sanitary authority >—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


ExisHa Smita Rosinson, Esq., and Mr. Henry Harnus, examined. 


13,862. (Chairman, to Mr. Robinson.) You are 
a printer and lithographer, are you not?—Yes, and 
manufacturing stationer. 

13,863. And Mr. Haines is in your employ ?—Yes. 

13,864. What matters do you wish to state to the 
Commission ?—Principally the inconvenience that we 
suffer at very busy times in not being able to work 
some extra hours. 

18,865. In not being able to work women extra 
hours >—Women and men and boys, in being obliged 
to keep the factory hours. 

13,866. Of course there is no restriction upon the 
work of your men except in so far as they depend 
upon the women and boys ?—That is just it ; the men 
and the boys work together. 

13,867. Lads of 16 can work overtime by obtain- 
ing permission, can they not >—Yes, I think that is 
so, but we have never obtained permission. . 

18,868. Hlave you ever asked for it ?—Never, but 
that would not meet the case because they all work 
together. 

13,869. At what times is it that you have the most 
need of working overtime and for how long ?—From 
about the middle of October to about the 20th of 
December. oy e 

13,870. And 1 suppose on certain days of the month ? 
—No ; ours is a miscellaneous sort of trade. All the 
departments are dependent one on the other, the book- 


binding, the manufacturing stationery, the lithographic _ 


printing, and the letter-press printing, are all working 
one with another. 

13,871. Do you employ any boys below 13 ?—None ; 
and we employ a very few under 14. 

13,872. Would it meet your case if you were al- 
lowed to employ women and boys above 13 or 14 for 
a certain number of days in the year, say, not exceed- 
ing 60 for a certain number of hours overtime ?—That 
would be a great accommodation to us. 

13,873. It would be better than nothing ?>—Yes, 


‘certainly. Fortwo months in the year we only work 


our hands 50 hours a week; we are only working 50 
hours a week now during July and August, but in 
October and November we get very busy and we want 


‘to go a little upon the principle of give and take. 


13,874, What amount of overtime would the busi-— 
ness require ?>—We should like to be able to work till 
10 o’clock for about 60 days. 

13,875. What is your hour of beginning work in 
the morning ?—8 o’clock. 
13,876. Do you never begin before 8 >—Never. 

13,877. So that if you were allowed ‘to work 

between 8 and 8 at all times you would still require 


} 


to work till 10 at certain times ?—Yes, but we only 
work till 6 now, and ordinarily only till 7. Our 
practice 10 months in the year is from 8 till 7 with 
an hour out, and from 8 till 1 on Saturday. For two 
months in the year we have adopted the plan now of 
working only from 8 till 6, so that it makes 50 hours 
now, but 55 hours ordinarily. 

13,878. But at the busy times you want. to work 
from 8 till 10?—Yes, with an hour out for dinner, 
and half an hour out for tea. 

13,879. Do you have to pay your hands for over- 
time >—We pay them piece-work. There are some 
people on weekly wages, and if they stop many of 
them are paid overtime. 

13,880. Do you ever employ women in letter-press 
printing ?—In folding and packing, not in setting 
types. 

18,881.. Would it not be very good women’s work ? 
—We have thought of it sometimes. We employ a 
good many in ruling. 

(Mr. Haines.) A lot of our setting and letter-press 
printing is very heavy work, too heavy for women as 
a rule. Ours is not newspaper work, it is very 
miscellaneous work. They are scarcely half-an-hour 
at a stretch on the same job. They may have a light 
job now and the next job is heavy, too heavy for any 
woman to have to do with, because after they have 
set the type in the chase, it has to be lifted about, and 
some of those chases weigh half a hundredweight. 

18,882. (To Mr. Robinson). What is the effect of 
your not being able to work overtime in your busy 
season ?—Scores of grumbling letters from all parts 
of the country complaining that we cannot get the 
orders out, and very frequently a countermand of 
orders that have been printed specially for a man’s 
order. A man orders a quantity of work, and perhaps 
we have got the engraving to do and the printing ; 
we get it ready for him, and it is nearly ready to go 
off, the engraving is done, but. it is not quite finished, 
and he writes and countermands it because the order 


has been in so long. Orders come in in such quan- 


tities at that time of the year that we want a little 
extra time to get them out. It is a very great loss if 
a man countermands an order, because the work is 
suitable for nobody else, it is only fit for waste paper. 
13,883. During the greater part of the year 10 
hours a day and 56 a week would be actually more 
than you require ?—Yes, our practice is 55 a week. 
13,884. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you give any work out 
to be taken home and done by your people ?—No, 
not asa rule, alittle: bag-making, but very little, we 


do not care for it. 
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13,885. (O’Conor Don.) Has this restriction had 
any effect in causing you not to employ women, or to 
employ a less number than you employed before ?— 


No. 
18,886. Before the Act, were you in the habit of 
employing them to any great extent for very long 


hours ?—No, excepting just for the two latter months 


of the year ; then we used to work overtime till 10 


-o’clock, but never beyond 10 o’clock. 


13,887. So that, in fact, what. you want now is to 
be allowed to work as you did before the restrictive 
law was passed ?—That is all. 

13,888. (Chairman.) You want to work according 
to the habits of your trade ?—Yes, that is just it. 
I think I have understood from the inspector who 
visits our premises that, with regard to letter-press 
there are facilities for working later that do not 
exist with regard to lithography, and we wish them 
both put under the samecondition. It seems not quite 
reasonable that there should be restrictions upon litho- 
graphy and not upon letter-press. I have understood 
that, according to the present Act, we can in letter- 
press work overtime sometimes, but that we cannot in 


‘lithography, and where it is carried on under the same 


roof, it seems not quite consistent. 

13,889. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The work is in some 
cases the combination of the twof—Yes, quite so. 

(Mr. Haines.) There is another matter; you said 
that we could employ boys over 16 overtime, but we 
have always understood from the doctor, and the 
inspector too, that we could not employ them extra 
hours unless they were 18. 

13,890, (Chawrman.) Your legal hours are 6 to 6; 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT'S COMMISSION : 


have you had any special permission to work between 
7 and 7, or 7 and 8?—Yes, between 7 and 7 we have. 

18,891. That being the case you might, if you pleased, 
employ them when you had occasion up till 10. 

(Mr. Robinson.) Vhat is in letter-press, but we could 
not in lithography, not under the present Act. 

13,892. But you would have to allow them half an 
hour for a meal after 6 ?—Yes, that is quite rea- 
sonable. ’ 

13,893. And you could only employ them so on 
alternate days three days a week ?—It would not do 
to have it on alternate days. 

13,894. Another thing you could do, you could 
work on alternate weeks at night?—That is no good 
to us; that would not suit us. If we had them at 
night they could not work in the day. 

13,895. You can employ them at any time between 
the hour of 2 in the morning on Monday and 11 
in the evening on the succeeding Saturday at any 
hour you liked, provided they are not employed for 
more than 114 hours at any one time ?—We never 
do any night work. . We never want to work . them 
after 10. 

13,896. So that the total number of hours in any 
week did not exceed 60 hours in your own particular 
case; you could work them on alternate weeks up till 
10 or 11 at night. 

(Mr. Haines.) Yes. But that is only with regard 
to letter-press printing ; it is no use to us unless we 
can work the whole factory. 

(Mr. Robinson.) \t is a combination of all. 


One 


piece of work of course may include something done » 


from each department. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Witiiam Henry Marwine, Esq. (Stonehouse, near Stroud); P. C. Evans, Ese.(Brinscombe, near Stroud) ; 
Mr. Cuartrs Oxry, Mrs. Weavine, Mrs. Davis (Mr. Marling’sworkpeople); Mr. Cuartes ALDER, 
Mrs. Saran Crosr (Mr. Evans’ workpeople), examined. » 


18,897. (Chairman, to Mr. Evans.) You are a cloth 
manufacturer at Brinscombe Mills, near Stroud ?— 
Yes. 

13,898. (To Mr. Marling.) And you are also a 
cloth manufacturer at Stanley House, Stonehouse, 
near Stroud ?—Yes. 

13,899. Will you state what the case is which you 
wish to bring before the Commission ?—Our chief 
complaint is as to the alteration in the hours from five 
hours to four and a half hours between the meals, 
which is a source of great inconvenience to us. 

13,900. That is by the Act of 1874 ?-—Yes, inas- 
much as in the winter season, more particularly, we 
commence work at 8 in the morning in the west of 
England, and we work on till half-past 12, which is 
the longest interval between meals, and we have half- 
an-hour for dinner. Then we are obliged to work till 
7 at night, whereas we only used to work till half-past 
6. In the winter season we used to-begin at 8, work 
on till 1, give half-an-hour for dinner, return to work 
at half-past 1, and leave work at half-past 6. 

18,901. Then you worked continuously before from 
half-past 1 till half-past 6 ?—Yes, when the whole of 
the people went home. Now in consequence of our 
having to give half-an-hour for tea in the afternoon 
they are compelled to stay till 7 o’clock before they 
can go home. We have always been in the habit, and [ 
think it is a general thing in the west of England, of 
providing hot water for the people at 4, so that they 
get just a little tea and a snap of something to eat, 
which did not take them above two or three minutes; 
whereas now we stop half-an-hour. ‘They do not 
spend more than five minutes over their tea, and they 
are hanging about half-an-hour wasting their time. 
Many of them have husbands who are day labourers, 
and so on, and many of them go home and get tea for 
their husbands, and they have their tea together; they 
do not want half-an-hour for tea in the mill, but’ they 
want just a snap to stay them, as they say, or pass 
them on till they leave work. 

13,902. By this Act of 1874 you did not work more 
than 10 hours a day ?—Not in the short days in 


winter. As the days lengthened, we used to begin at 
half-past 7 and work until half-past 12, so as to make 
up the time. 

13,903. When you worked from half-past 7 to half- 
past 12 how long did you stop for dinner ?-—Half-an- 
hour for dinner. 

13,904. Then you began again at 1 and worked 
till when ?—Till 6. Our summer hours used to be 
from 6 till 6, working from 6 till half-past 7, taking 


‘half-an-hour for breakfast, beginning again at 8 and ' 


working on till 1. In summer we gave an hour for 
dinner time, from 1 to 2, then we worked from 2 
till 6 in the summer. 

13,905. What were your winter hours formerly ?— 
8 to 1, and half-past 1 to half-past 6. 

13,906. Whereas now, what do you do in the sum- 
mer ?—Now we begin at half-past 6 instead of 6, and 


-work on till half-past 7, give half-an-hour for breakfast, 


begin again at 8 and work till half-past 12, commence 
again at half-past 1 and leave work at 6. 

13,907. Why do you begin at 6.30 instead of 6 now 
in summer ?/—Because we can get the hands better. 

13,908. That has nothing to do with the Act, has 
it >—Yes, we are obliged to work shorter time than we 
were. a ; 

13,909. You prefer to give it in the morning ?— 
Yes. 

13,910. In winter what are your hours ?-—From 8 
in the morning to half-past 12 ; from half-past 12 to 
1 for dinner, then work till 4, take half-an-hour for 
tea and leave work at 7. Saturday we commence at 
half-past 7 and work till half-past 8, taking half-an- 
hour for breakfast time, and leaving at half-past 1; 
that is under the present Act.. It is very awkward in 
the winter season for females who have husbands or 
families, their working till 7 instead of half-past 6, 
because it is a waste of time, because after they get 
home they have to’provide the tea and have tea along 
with them, they get what they call a snap which takes 
them five minutes, and they are hanging about the 
best of half-an-hour and burning fuel to no purpose, 
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13,911. The fact is it would be more convenient for 
you and your people if you could take your 10 hours 
in ‘two tutns ?—Hxactly ; that is just what we do 
want. 

13,912. Breakfasting before they come in the morn- 
ing ?—Yes, and getting their tea after they get home 
at night, having no half-hour’s stop in the afternoon in 
the winter, and in the summer season go home at 6 
o'clock. 

13,913. In the summer season they prefer, do they 
not, to begin earlier and get home sooner ?—In the 
summer season they begin at half-past 6, having an 
hour and a half for meals, and they leave at 6, which 
suits them very well; that is the old time of leaving 
work, 

13,914. What you want is to have the power of 
working either time as it suits the season ?—-Yes, we 
do. 

13,915. (Mr. Knowles.) But you want the five 


hours to be taken as between meal times under any 
' circumstances ?—Yes, that is just what we want; we 


want five hours between meals; it would make us 
much more comfortable if that permission were afforded 


us. 

13,916. (Chairman, to Mr. Marling.) Are your cir- 
cumstances the same as Mr. Evans’ ?—Our circum- 
stances are the same; our hours of work now under 
the new Act are a little different, that is, to say, we 
begin half-an-hour later than they do. We begin at 7, 
breakfast at half-past 8 to 9, then work from 9 to 1, 
then the dinner-hour to half-past 1, and then work 
from half-past 1 to 6. We begin half-an-hour later 
than Mr. Evans does, and we allow half-an-hour less 
for dinner. 

13,917. Is that all the year round ?—Last winter 
we worked from 8 till half-past 12, half-past 12 to 1 
meal time; then 1 to 4 o’clock, and from half-past 4 
to 6 on five days in the week. Then on Saturday we 
worked from 7 till 9, from half-past 9 to half-past 1, 
and then we had ‘half-an-hour for cleaning the ma- 
chinery till 2 o’clock. That I may say is the system 
which we adopted last winter, but our people were 


‘not satisfied with it, and this winter if there is no al- 


teration in the Act we propose to continue the summer 
working so that we may work from 7 till 6 the whole 
year round, Under the present system of summer 
working we are obliged, as you will see, to make the 
breakfast hour on Saturday later than upon other days, 
and that is a thing which the workpeople object to. 
13,918. It puts them out in their domestic arrange- 
ments ?—Yes ; the breakfast hour is from half-past 8 
to 9 on five days of the week, and from 9 to half-past 
on Saturdays; in fact, the hours altogether are rather 
later than the workpeople are accustomed to or than 
they like. 
13,919. (To Mr. Evans.) I think you said that 7 was 
too early ?—Yes, but that was only in the winter 
season. Many of them are young married women 


with two or three children, and they have to take 


them to some place to be attended to while they are 
away at the mill, and it is very awkward. 

13,920. Then the married women value that extra 
time at home in the morning ?—Yes, they do; it is 
much more comfortable for them altogether. 

(Mr. Marling.) Ours is a scattered district.; the 
population lies a considerable distance around the 
mills. A good many of the people have to walk from 
one to two miles to their work. A large proportion 
of the workpeople are women weavers and spinners, 
and it is extremely difficult to get. married women to 
come at 6 in the morning; it is felt to be too early 
for their families. 

13,921. The mills at Stroud are all woollen, are 
they not ? 

(Mr. Evans.) Nearly so ; it is the staple trade, 


_ although there are other mills. 


(Mr. Marling.) The staple trade is woollen, I 
should think that there might be a population of some 
12,000 or 13,000 in the district ‘engaged in woollen 
mills. 

13,922. Do you think, supposing the four and a 
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half hours rule were abolished, there would be any 
difficulty in getting the same hours kept in the wills 
all through the district ? 

(Mr. Marling.) I should think not, and Mr. Evans 
agrees with me. I think we all used to work the same 
under the old Act. Ido not know any mill that did 
not. . 

13,923. You cannot say for certain as to the 
general feeling ? 

(Mr. Evans.) No; but I do not think there will 
be the least difficulty in that arrangement. 

(Mr. Marling.) My impression is that some mills 
would begin at 6, and leave at half-past 5, and other 
mills would begin, as Mr. Evans’ does, at half-past 6 
and work till 6. Some do as we do, begin at 7 ane. 
work till 6, therefore I doubt whether -an alteration 
of the four and a half hours rule would produce abso- 
lute uniformity in the time of working. 

(Mr. Evans.) There is a large mill belonging to a 
Mr. Hastings, from Yorkshire, and he begins in the 
winter at 6 o’clock. 

13,924. Do you think that his people complain of 
it ?—The inhabitants of the valleys complain of it; 
they do not like it. When he came first, he brought 
a number of Yorkshire people with him, and he has 
now a number of Yorkshire people with him, and they 
are all in the habit of beginning at 6. 

(Mr. Marling.) I think you will find generally 
amongst the men, that beginning at 6, and leaving at an 
early time in the evening, would not be unpopular in 
the summer season ; but amongst the women they do 
not like coming earlier than they are obliged to come. 
During the winter time we should like to revert to our 
old system of work, which was beginning to work only 
at 8 o’clock. 

13,925. What you want is to beleft alone. You do 
not mind the hours being limited to 10, but you want 
to fix them as you like. 

(Mr. Evans.) It would be a good thing if you 
would allow us to do so. 

(Mr. Marling.) Or that there should be some sort 
of discretion allowed to the inspector to meet the wants 
of the district. 

(Mr. Evans.) With regard to any alteration or 
shortening of the meal hours, we should be obliged to 
give the inspector notice that we had done so, and we 
are quite willing to do that, so that we should have the 
option of changing the hours to suit onrselves and 
the workpeople. 

13,926. Did you reduce the wages in consequence 
of the shortening of the hours by the Act of 1874 ?— 
No, I did not ; but the great bulk of the people work 
by the piece, and therefore they come shorter in 
wages, because they work less hours, as they get the 
same price per pound or per piece as they used to, 
so that they are shortened in that way ; but we do 
not reduce the wages of the few day hands that we 
keep. 

13,927. Is the produce of your work less altogether 
than it was ?—Yes, it is. 

13,928. Is that actually on account of not being 
able to do so much in the time ?—Not being able to do 
so much in the shorter time is the cause of it. 

13,929. (To Mr. Marling.) Is that the.same with 
you ?—Yes, quite the same. 

13,930. (Str C. Du Cane, to Mr. Evans.) Can you 
say what the average diminution in the wages per 
week is to the workers by the piece under the new 
system ?—No, I cannot. 

(Mr. Marling.) I should think as nearly as possible 
it would be proportionate to shortening the time, that 
is about 10 per cent. I should think that the diminu- 
tion would not be quite so great as the nominal loss 
of time, because they used to come late in the morning 
very often. Nominally coming at 6 means with a 
good many women coming in rather late, but since 
beginning at 7 we have had a little more punctuality. 
We have done the same as Mr. Evans in not reducing 
the rate of day wages. 

13,931. (To Mr. Okey.) Are your earnings less 
than. they were before the Act of 1874 ?—Not but 
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‘very little. .I could hardly tell you ; I work. by the 
piece ; of course when we are at work by the piece 
we make the best of the time, and keep the machine 
full on, we do not waste any time. 

13,932. You do not think that you are any poorer? 
—Not but very little, if I am any. , 

13,933. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In your case, you work 
harder and make up fo the shorter time?—Yes, I 
work by the piece. 

13,934. (Chairman.) Do you think that the people 
generally approve of the shortening of the hours ?— 
They are not satisfied at all in the way that it is now. 

13,985. That is on account of the inconveni- 
ence that they are put to?—Yes, the inconvenience 
that they are put to on account of the meal times and 
such like. 

13,936. Do you think that they approve of coming 
down to 10 hours a day, provided that the time could 
be taken according to your habits ?—Yes, I think they 
would. I have not heard any objection to that... What 
they object to mostly is the inconvenience of the meal 
times ; in winter time especially, it is very inconvenient 
to us to have to stop from 4 till half-past 4 for tea. I 
should say that there is not one in 20 that has tea, 
They just merely loiter about, and waste the time, 
they would rather have their tea at home a great deal. 

13,937. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the feeling the same 
with those who are paid by the week, as with those 
who work by the piece ?>—Yes, I believe it is. I en- 
deavoured to ascertain before I came here, and they 
told me to state that the women wished to work till 
the time of leaving work, and go home. ; 

13,938. (Chairman, to Mrs. Weaving.) Is there 
anything which you would like to say that has not 
been said to the Commission ?—We should like not to 
have the half-hour tea time. There are a great many 
of us that have got an hour’s walk after leaving work 
at 7 o’clock, and it is 8 before we get home. 

13,939. The old hours suited you better ?—Yes. 

13,940. But do you approve of the day’s work being 
shortened to 10 hours ?—Yes. 
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13,941. Do you, find that, you earn as much money :a 


as you did before ?-—Pretty well the same. _ 


13,942; Is there anything else that anyone would 
like to mention ? 


(Mr. Alder.) J should like to state that there is 
a great objection on the part of the factory people that 


work at Mr. Evans’ to the meal hours. They would 
much rather have the five hours, and leave at half 
past 6, as under the old Act. As Mrs. Weaving 


says, there are a great number that have to walk a 


long distance to their homes, and during the winter 


time they feel that very inconvenient ; it brings it very 
late, especially for women with families, to have to go 
home at that time of night, because they find it very 


inconvenient to attend to their families after they get 
home so late. 


(Mr. Marling.) During the working in winter. 


having to get the women in at.7 has been felt a very 
great hardship by them in those dark winter morn- 
ings. They have always been accustomed in our 
district to begin work at. 8 -by daylight; and their 
getting to work at 7 is a hardship. I have a letter 
here which my neighbour, Mr. Davies, sent to me, 
asking me if I would hand it in to the Commission. 


His foreman, Mr. Weare, is here, and could answer. 


any questions that the Commission might wish to put 
to him. His letter is as follows:—“It will not be 
“ convenient for any of our firm to attend at Bristol 
“ to-morrow, but this probably is of little importance 
‘¢ as no one can know better than yourself the woollen 
‘** manufacturer’s objections to the recent alterations in 
“ the Factory Act. ‘Our principal grievance is the 
“ limitation to four and a half hours work at a stretch. 
“ We-should like to. revert to the old working hours in 
“ the winter, viz.,8+0 land 1.30 to 6.30, and this we 
“know would suit. our workpeople. As evidence on 
this head may be useful, we intend to send down one 
“ of our workmen (li Weare) by the 10.20 train to- 
“ morrow, and instruct him to put himself in com- 
“* munication with you.” 


Mr. Evi WEARE examined. 


13,948. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say in 
addition to what has been. given in evidence by Mr. 
Marling and Mr. Evans?—No. It would only bea 
repetition of what Mr. Marling and Mr. Evans have 
said. Our grievance is as to coming early in the 
morning, and working four and a half hours only ; we 
would wish to work five hours. I have asked a good 
many women, and I find that they all of them prefer 
to come at 8 and work on five hours ; begin again 
at half-past 1, and leave work at half-past 6. 

13,944. (To Mr. Evans.) I would ask you is there 
any saving to the employer in not stopping the ma- 
chinery ?—Decidedly ; sometimes the steam cannot be 
let down, and theretore it is really a waste of steam 
for the half hour, almost to the full extent of the time. 

(Mr. Marling.) And there is a waste of gas in 
starting in the winter mornings, because we have to 
light the gas at both ends. of the day. 

(Mr. Evans.) If we could regulate our time, we could. 
use daylight in the morning, as well as in the evening. 


The deputation withdrew. 


H. J. Masor, Esq., and Cuartes Masor, Esq., examined. 


18,947. (Chairman, to Mr. H. Major.) You are 
partners, are you not, in brick-making?— We are brick 
and tile and pottery manufacturers at Bridgewater. 

13,948. And you also represent Messrs. Brown, do 
you not ?—Yes, we had no knowledge of this Com- 
mission ourselves. Mr. Holland, one of. the firm of 
Messrs. Browne and Company, brought up Sir George 
Young’s letter yesterday, and a8 he: could not .come 
himself, begged us to represent that firm. - 

13,949. Will you state the point you wish to speak 
to? As regards’ the-employment of children, we are 
in this position. You ask us toemploy them, I think, 
as half-timers, “between’.10. and 18. ‘We, find),that 
most ‘inconvenient, parti¢ularly for, our more: distant» 
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13,945. (Mr. Knowles.) If there is any little loss 
to the workpeople, do not you think that that would 
be gained by their not having so frequent breaks from 
their work?—No doubt that would be so. Some 
people who live near might go home, and do a little 
work while they are idling their time, but they do not 
get back just at the right time. 


(Mr. Alder.) I should like, to make one remark 


respecting Saturday, working from 8 till 2... Mr. 
Davies says that he would give up the hour from 1 to 
2, so that we could only work five hours, and come at 
7 in the morning. 

13,946. (O’ Conor Don.) Is it your experience also 
that the workpeople have not lost much in wages by 
the reduction of the hours,?—We find that our last 
six months is quite equal and rather above the 
average of the corresponding six months.of 1874; so 
that I do not think -there has been’ any falling off 
whatever in.the production of cloth ; there has not, 
so far as we are concernedy 5 © § 1 j ors 


works; in fact, I may say for alljof them, because to 
get two sets of children, one:to work in the morning, 
and the other in: the afternoon, is impossible. We 


have not employed them so, but have limited: our | 


manufacture instead. . 

13,950. Why can: you not employ half-timers ?— 
Because morning school and the first half-day’s- work 
end at the same hour, viz., 12:0’clock ; therefore, as 
the children cannot be in two places at the same time,. 
the brick-makers with whom they work. niust Stop 
working until they, the children, can reach. a distance 
of from half. a mile to a’mile and a half. | .5 ¢ 


_ ,. 18,951. Have you not tried to work them alternate 


days ?—-We have to.a very smallextent.  “ 
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(Mr. C. Major.) We-have ‘recently in’ consequence 
of an intimation made to us ‘by Mr. Buller, the’ in- 
spector. He informed us at the time that it was 
contrary to the provisions of the Act, but I think he 
also informed us that with the permission of the Secre- 


tary of State it,might be done, and that permission was . 


obtained. | 
(Mr. H. Major.) Tt was, but only to a very limited 
extent, for we preferred limiting our manufacture to 
employing those half-timers even altérnaie days. 
13,952. Will you tell the Commission exactly where 
you think the hardship is that ought to be remedied ? 
—We would like to work during the summer months 
and give the children an opportunity of going to school 
in the winter months. . 
13,958. You would like 'to work the children whole 
time every day ?—Yes. . 
13,954. But you see, do you not, that that would be 
contrary to all legislation of the Factory Acts >—There 
is no doubt of that, but still we suffer inconvenience. 
(Mr. C. Major.) Uthink the Commission do not see 
quite clearly that the children only work when the 
weather is fine during the summer months; it is out-of- 
door work entirely, and if there are a few showers in 
the day their labour is stopped. stil . 
13,955. I suppose in open air brick-making it is 
well known that you cannot average perhaps about 
four whole days a week ?—Yes. Practically they do 
not work more than three months in the year. 
(Mr. H. Major.) Formerly the brick-makers in Somer- 
setshire would work possibly from 4 in the morning 
until 7 or even laterin the evening; but that we 
have long since abandoned and our hours are from 
6 to 6 with half-an-hour for breakfast and an hour. for 
dinner; a man cannot make the average number of 
bricks now that he could in former days, because if 
you get a fine day to day he could work 14 hours, 
and if you get a wet day to-morrow he is stopped 
altogether ; now he has only 10} hours, and if a wet 
day intervenes he is only allowed to work 103 hours. 
13,956. Do not you think yourself that it is long 
enough for alittle boy to work, six hours a day ?>—That 
depends upon the kind of work. It is very light work 
that they have to do. . ; 
13,957. The lifting of the brick from the mould to 


the barrow may be light, but the carrying of the clay - 


is not light, is it?—Yes; it is about half as much 
again in weight, I suppose, as a brick. 

13,958. He has to trot pretty smart with it, has he 
not ?—Yes, he has to be active, but it’ is out-of-door 
work. . 

13,959. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What distance has he 
to go each time ?—Three or four yards usually. 

(Mr. C. Major.) We have for some years set our 
faces against the employment of females in our brick- 
works, but since the operation of the Act became ‘so 
strict, we have been obliged in some cases to substitute 
female labour for that of boys, and we are clearly of 
opinion that: further restrictions as regards boys would 
compel us to abandon our objections altogether, and to 
employ males and females indiscriminately. As those 
children under 12 years of age only work half-time, 
they only, of course, earn half wages, and ‘as they only 
work about three months in the year and work half- 
time, their labour is in the aggregate reduced to about 
six weeks, and instead of being a help to their parents, 
they are just the reverse. ' 

13,960. In the olden time, when they worked those 
long hours, and there was no restriction upon the em- 
ployment of children, it must have been very heavy 
work for them ?—We'do not want to go back to that ; 
that time has gone by altogether; we are quite con- 
tent to give up any idea of that. 

13,961. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you remember how 
many boys you employed under the old system ?—I 
could not answer that question. . 

18,962, Was it a great many more than you do at 
the present time ?_Yes, ek oral 

13,963. Are there any number of boys in your 
neighbourhood at the present moment out of employ- 
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ment, not doing any work whatever ?—I can hardly 
say there are. Was 

‘13,964. Is there any other great industry in. your 
neighbourhood besides brick-making ?—Yes, tuere are 
foundries and ironworks. 

13,965. Speaking of boys between the ages of 10 
and 13, who could be employed half-time, are there no 
number of boys of that age unemployed?—No, I think 
not; nota'great number, certainly. 

- 18,966. So that, so far as the children themselves 
are concerned, they have not suffered as regards find- 
ing employment ?—They are only employed half-time ; 
they only earn half wages. Why there are few children 


unemployed between those ages is. because double’ the 


number that used to be employed are now wanted to 
do the same amount of work. 

13,967. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you do your moulding 
by machinery?—Some; we make some ‘bricks by 
machinery and some by hand. 

13,968. Do you employ any women ?—I think we 
cannot have half-a-dozen at the present moment. 

13,969. Do the women mould bricks ‘at all ?—No. 


13,970. How do you deliver the clay on the mould- 
ing table ?—It is delivered by the boys, who carry it 
there from the mill. 

13,971. Do boys do the carrying off as well ?—They 
bear them off on a barrow 20 bricks at a time, and 
those are larger boys as a rule, about 14 years of age. 
_ 18,972. (O’Conor Don.) Do they carry the clay on 
their heads ?—Yes, usually one lump.on their heads 
and another on their shoulders. 

13,978. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Have you any idea what 
would be the weight of the clay that a boy earries at. 
a time in that way ?—About 4 lbs. I should think. 
We have two kinds of bricks; one is the Bath brick, 
and the other is the common building brick. The 
Bath brick is very much lighter, the building brick 
would be heavier. ; 

18,974. Does not the ordinary building brick weigh 
from 11 to 12 lbs. ?—Yes, I should thinks it does. 

13,975. (O’ Conor Don.) How many of those lumps 
do they usually carry together ?—Two. 

13,976. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not some carry them 
one in each hand and one on the head ?—No, I have 
neyer seen that done. 

13,977. ( Chairman.) Is it usual in your brickfields 
that the pug-mill cuts off the quantity required for 
each brick, or is a lump of clay brought to the 
moulder and there divided ?—The boy cuts it off at 
the pug-mill and usually cuts it again, and he just 
gives ita roll and he makes two, lumps of it. You 
will see the boys in their dinner hour very glad to go 
and bathe or play at leap frog, or something of that 
sort, and the same after their work is over, so that I 
do not think it tires them very much. | I should look 
upon it as a healthy exercise. .We have put up a lot 
of machinery at a very large cost to get rid as far 
as possible of those small children, but we cannot do 
without them entirely. I wish we could. 

13,978. (Chairman.) In «some brickfields where 
they have adopted machinery the pug-mill delivers on 
the table, and then the moulder cuts off the quantity 
required and puts it into the: mould ; is that the case 
with you ?—-Yes. we have machinery where the pug- 
mill delivers iton the table, and the brick is made on 
the table also, and is cut off by a wire. 

13,979. The result of the restriction of the labour 
of women and children has been to induce economy 
in labour, has it not, and to substitute machinery ?— 
We have been driven to substitute machinery. At this 
moment we are paying in consequence of not getting 
a sufficient number of children less wages by 30/. per 
week than we did last season. 

“18,980. Which is so much taken out of the working 
people’s pockets ?—Yes, decidedly. Whatever profit 
there may be upon their labour, is so much taken ‘out 
of our pockets also. 

(Mr. Charles Major.) I might say that the material 
that “we have to deal with in Bridgwater is very 
different to anything I‘ have ‘seei in the Midland 
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Counties or in the North. There it is a sort of shale 
or marl which can be dealt with in a very different 
way, but the material at Bridgwater is aluminous and 
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of a very tenacious character, so that it cannot be 


worked by the same machinery as is used in many 


other districts, 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Ler -examined. 


13,981. (Chairman.) Do you represent the opera- 
tives of the Great Western Cotton Factory ?—Yes. 

18,982. What are you in the factory yourself ?—I 
used to be a self-acting minder in there; but I have 
not worked there for these last few years. Ido not 
work there myself at all. 

13,983. What is your occupation now ?—I keep a 
small grocer’s shop. 

13,984. In what way do you represent the opera- 
tives. Have you been asked by a shop meeting to 
represent them ?—Yes. ; 

13,985. When had they a shop meeting >—They 
had a meeting the other night. There is no organi- 
sation amongst them. I was asked first to come 
before the Commission by Mr. Hunt. 

13,986. He is the secretary, is he not, of the 
National Union of Working Women ?—Yes; he asked 
me to come up before their Committee, and to bring 
some of the females up with me, which I did, and 
when they gave their voice it was contrary to ours, and 
they said that it was not for us to come forward to 
give the evidence. 

18,987. The women did not want you to come for- 
ward ?—They did not want to come forward them- 
selves, but they wished for me to come forward to state 
their views, because they thought if their names were 
published in the paper their masters would be taking 
advantage of it very likely, and discharging them. 

18,988. Did the women go to Mr, Hunt, or did Mr. 
Hunt go to the women?—Mr. Hunt wrote to me to 
fetch some of them here. I went up and I took some 
women up with me, and we showed them our views ; 
but there is no organisation there now. It is broken 
up, but there was one some time back. 

13,989. How many women did you see ?—I see 
hundreds of them every day. They are continually 
coming to me about their grievances, and asking me 
whether we can remedy them. 

18,990. Will you tell us what the grievances are? 
—Their grievance is this, they do not grumble about 
the hours, but they grumble about the wages. There 
was a certain class of them that was there before this 
Act came into operation that was paid day work; but 
just before the Act came into operation they put them 
on piece-work ; but they did not pay them the price, 
so that they could get so much for the piece-work as 
what it was when they worked on day work. But to 
give them an opportunity to make up this money they 
stopped the clock, and worked the engine about an 
hour a day overtime, to enable them to get about as 
much as what they got before when they were on day 
work, That was just before the Act came into opera- 
tion for the nine hours’ system, and those parties 
grumbled about the wage. They did not grumble 


-about the hours. ; 


13,991. Has the clock begun to go again now ?— 


“They have got the clock stopped now, it is always 


stopped, they have never put it on since. They 
grumble about being summoned up for a breach of 
contract that they have never made. There were five 
came to me to day who had suffered under the Masters 
and Servants Act, they being tried in a private room; 
and when they proved they had never made the con- 
tract, they were let off with a fine of 3s. 6d. each, and 
when they came to work they were not allowed to start 


* nor yet gave them their wages due to them unless they 


would forfeit 1s. 6d. each more than what the magis- 
trates inflicted upon them, which they consider a piece 
of cruelty ; and they consider that as they are on 
piece-work and paid by the piece they ought to have 
their wages when the piece is finished, but they do not 
get them. 


13,992, They complain that they are not paid up 


when the piece is finished ?—Yes. There are four 


‘10 hours a day. 


days’ wages kept in hand, and when they pay them 


their 10 days’ wages due, they are fined for the most 
frivolous little thing, for instance, if they are about two 
minutes behind. If they are on the premises at 
6 o’clock and are not at the machinery when it begins 
to start, they will stop them 2d. or 4d. If they lose a 
quarter they will stop them 8d. to 1s., besides the loss 
of the time by the stopping of the machinery. 

13,993. What you are now saying is a complaint 
more against the employers than against the law, is it 
not ?—Yes, they do not: grumble about the law, but 
they grumble about the way that they get treated. 
They do not get proper meal hours either, they are 
worked in the meal times. 

13,994, Have you never told the inspector all those 
things >—Yes, I wrote to the inspector with reference 
to it. They get about 23 or 24 minutes for breakfast 
now, and sometimes about 40 minutes or rather better 
for their dinner time, but in some parts they do not 
get 40 minutes. 

13,995. I daresay the inspector will look that up ? 
-—I wrote to him some time back and he asked me if 
I would give him information in what department 
that was done, and I wrote back another letter and 
told him, and he was up there the next morning, but 
it was not exactly the right time.. Then I wrote back 
another letter some time after and told him that they 
were on at their old tricks again, and I gave him 
information which way he would catch them, so that 
the master has got aman now placed at the bottom 
lodge in the yard on picket to see when the inspectors 
do come, so that a signal is given throughout the mill. 

18,996. The inspector will get evidence of this 
somehow I daresay ?—He-: did catch some. I hear 
that it was 25 or 26. I cannot say how many it was, 
but I never heard any more of it afterwards. 

13,997. With regard to the law, do the people find 
that the last change in the law which reduced the 
hours to 10 a day has done them: any injury ?—No, 
I cannot say that they find that it does them an 
injury, they like the nine hours a day. 

13,998. It is 10 you mean, is it not, not nine; what 
hours do they work ?—I daresay that they work 10 
with the extra time that they put on. 

13,999. The legal hours that they may work are 
Do you know what hours they do 
work, when do they begin in the morning ?>—6 
o’clock is the right time in the morning. 

14,000. When do they stop for breakfast ?—They 
stop about 26 minutes to 9.. ‘ 

14,001. By way of stopping at half-past 8?—Yes; 
that is the proper time. 

-14,002. And do they go on again at 9 ?—Yes, and 


work till 1; and they go on at 2 and work till. half- 


past 5. 

14,008. That is all right if they kept to it, for that 
is 10 hours; they used to work 10} hours, did they 
not ?—They used to work 60 hours a week, but then 
they stopped at 2; it was to make up for that day. 

14,004, They used to work 60 hours a week, and 
now they only work 56} hours ?—Yes. 

14,005. Do they not grumble at that ?—No, they 
do not grumble at it; they think it is to their benefit. 

14,006. (Mr. Knowles.) Have many of those work- 
people complained to you ?—Yes ; they grumble about 
the unhealthy state of the place. 

14,007. How long is it since you worked at those 
mills ?—It is six years since I worked there myself. 

14,008. Why did you leave them ?—They picked 
me‘out as a deputation to go to see the master, and he 
told us that if there was anything the matter not to 
strike but pick out a deputation, and he should be 
glad to hear us at any time to make our statement. I 
was one of the deputation that was picked out to go 
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and see the master, but he would not hear what we 
had to say, and he took and paid me off there and 
then, and all the deputation that went to him. 

14,009. (O’Conor Don.) Do the people earn as 
much now as they did before the restriction ?—I do 
not think they do earn quite as much now as what they 
did before, but the machinery is speeded, you have 


more speed upon the machinery ; and if they had the 
same material as then I believe they would earn as 
much now as what they did then, but through the 
inferior quality of the material they do not get so 
much though they are worked harder. 


14,010. Do the workpeople deal at your shop ?— 
Not many of them. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Mark Priest examined. . 


14,011. (Chairman.) You are a chain manufacturer, 
I believe >—Yes. 

14,012. Where do you carry on your business ?— 
At Bread Street, St. Philips, Bristol. 
di Have you a chain manufacturing workshop ? 
—Yes. 


14,014. You wish, do you not, to say something 


to the Commission about the employment of women ? — 


—Yes. We have not for many years employed any 
females, and I am not aware at the present time that 
there are above one or two employed in Bristol, but 
in the work that is carried on in the north of England 
there are a large number of women employed, that is 
to say, in the small] nail and chain making, and in the 
large work. JI-consider it a very unsuitable trade 
for a woman to follow, especially on large sizes, and 
I would recommend that they be restricted to certain 
sizes of chains. I think it would be unjust to 
them to prevent them from working at the small 
sizes, which they could do in their own homes. 
There are a number of people that carry on the 
business that I follow in domestic workshops; that 
is, workshops in little outhouses attached to their 
dwellings, especially in Bristol and this district. So 
far as regards this locality the chief difficulty that we 
experience is in getting lads above 13 years of age to 
follow the trade which I carry on. With regard to 
half-timers, we find that we cannot do much good with 
them anyhow. I should suggest for the consideration 
of the Commission that children of 12 years be allowed 
to work eight hours a day. There is a considerable 


| jump from 64 to 10} hours. A lad would work up to 


13, 64 hours, and then he goes directly from that to 
104, which is an addition of four hours per day. I 
think it would suit the wants of the trade, especially 
where men have the assistance of small boys, whom 
they require to assist. them in their work, and it is a 
great difficulty to get boys at that age, viz, 13 and. 
upwards. 

14,015. The object of the half-time system is to 


__ enable them to attend school for the other half-day ; 


t 


if you were to work them those eight hours, they could 
not doit. Parliament has fixed the age up to which 
boys shall go to school for half the day, and it is for 
the reason that they may have some strength left that 
they are limited to half-time ?—But I think the in- 
terval from 8 to 18, five years, is too great. A child 
of ordinary intellect if kept at school till 10 years old 
would be able to gain ample knowledge for most of the 
employment open to the labouring poor. There are 
plenty of educated idlers already, without multiplying 
them; teach them that to labour is the lot of most 
men. : 

14,016. Perhaps it is possible that Parliament may 
reduce that, and not allow them to be employed before 
9 or 10?—I think that 10 would be quite early enough 
for our purposes, and I would let them work full time 
at 14. 

14,017. That is the law as regards one class of 
factories, that provided they can pass an examination 
at 13, they may go full time then; but, with regard to 
women, what sized chain is the largest that women 
should make ?—If you ask me the largest sized chain 
that they are capable of making single-handed, I con- 
sider that gths of an inch would be about as large a 
size as a woman can do, and she must be of a strong 
constitution even to do that. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions. 

14,018. In the chain-making district over half an'inch, 


_ there is not much difference ?—No, only three-eighths of 


an inch diameter of iron is quite heavy enough. I know 
some men who are physically incapable even of doing 
that kind of work, and if any relief could be given to the 
manufacturers with regard to the age of boys, it would 
be a good thing. With regard to placing the work- 
shops under the Factory Acts, J think that would be 
very undesirable. I think it would not work well at 
all, and it would be a great mistake to make any further 
extension of the Factory Acts to workshops. 

14,019. Do you think it would be wrong to confine 
them to certain hours, say, between 6 and 6, or 7 and 
7 ?—No, I do not refer to that. I think that there 
are other restrictions, such as getting a certificate of 
age, and a medical certificate, and I think that it would 
be wrong to apply those restrictions to workshops. 

14,020. If a parent was obliged to furnish a certifi- 
cate of the birth of his child at eight or nine years of age 
or whatever age the law requires, and to show that the 
child had passed the doctor once for all, and supposing 
that that was all done for ls. 6d., that would not be a 
hardship, would it —No, I do not think that that is a 
particular hardship. 

14,021. Supposing it went so far as to enact that 
before a child was employed for the first time, it should 
bring a birth certificate which it could get for ls. and 
it might even be got cheaper, and then go to the doctor’s 
house and be passed as fit to begin work, which could 
be done for 6d., and that that was all that was required, 
that would not be much trouble, would it ?—No, but 
there would be an interference with the hours that they 
commenced and left off work. 

14,022. Of course they must work only between the 
hours of 6 in the morning and 6 at night, or 7 in the 
morning and 7 at night ; that would not be very hard, 
would it >—In our trade generally all the people prefer 
to work in the morning and in the evening, and to 
rest two or three hours in the middle of the day ; that 
is in the workshops. In the factories they would go on 
differently. : 

14,023. Do not you think that there ought to be an 
hour at which or after which children should not work 
at night P—Yes, and I would limit it to the number of 
eight hours. Say that they commence at & they should 
work from 8 till 12 and from 1 to 5. This would 
enable them to attend night schools, and keep them 
out of the streets and other evil influences in towns, 

14,024. If Parliament does not go further than to 
say that you shall not work them after 7 in the evening, 
that will not be very hard?—No, that would not 
be a hardship, but I think it is contemplated to 
go further in other matters of interference. 

14,025. There has been no proposal to go further 
than that under the Factory Act, because it says, as I 
read it, that the hours between which work may be 
done shall be 12 hours altogether, and no more ; at 
present they may begin at 6 in the morning, and may 
end at 8 at night; supposing that.it was reduced to 
between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, as might suit the parties, 
and that there must be an hour and a half for meals 
in that time, if it did not go further than that it 
would not hurt you?—No, it would not hurt us. I 
do not think that the Factory Act is generally under- 
stood, especially by the people that have workshops. 
I have conversed with several, and I expected to have 
seen some of my own trade here to-day, but they have 
not come. ; 

14,026. I do not think it is so bad when you come 


to consider it, if that is all?—Only for want of . 


knowledge, sometimes we are made an example of, 
very often through ignorance of the law. 
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14,027. We must take care before the Factory Act 
is put upon the trade that it is well explained, so that 
there may be no mis-apprehension ?—That is one 
thing that we want. One suggestion I should wish to 
press would be with regard to the age of children, 
that they should be allowed at the age “of 12 years to 
work eight hours. I do not think it would hurt them. 
I went to work myself at 11 years of age, and it did 
not hurt me, and I find that children that come to 
work at 14 never make such good workmen as those 
who come at 11 or 12; we cannot get such good 
workmen now as we did 30 or 40 years ago. 

14,028. The idea is that while they are going to 
school they should be at the same time learning their 
trade, half-day at work and half-day at school; so 
that by the time they are 13 they have learnt their 
trade, and have got some education ?—The difficulty 
with a manufacturer in a workshop is in arranging 
his affairs so as to meet that law. I think that most 
manufacturers find) that with half-timers, unless they 
have two relays, one in the morning and one in the 
afternoon, they cannot get on. 

14,029. Why not have two relays >—The difficulty 
is the change in working with his mate, and so on. 

14,030. In the good old times a great many children 
grew up without being able to read or write, and that 
put them under a great disadvantage, did it not P— 
There are many employments where they never re- 
quire to use the faculty of reading and writing and 


_ ciphering. 


M. C. George 


14,031. But we want them to be scmething more 
than mere machines ?—Of eourse it is desirable, but 
still at the same time I think the eduzation idea is 
pushed rather too far. 

14,032. (O’Conor Don.) Are those chains which 
you make chiefly of a large character ?—No, from 
three-quarter inches downwards. 

14,033. But you make three eighth chains ?—Yes. 

14,034. Do you employ boys in making those 
chains ?—No. 

14,035. When you want boys of the age of 12 for 
what purpose are they wanted ?—To assist the men in 
working from half-inch upwards to three-quarters, in 
blowing their bellows, and fetching their fuel and 
water, and waiting upon them. 

14,036. But not in making the chains ?—No, not 
in making the article. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. CHAarLes GEORGE examined. 


14,046.* You are a boot-maker at New Passage, are 
you not ?—Yes. 

14,047. Do you come.here on behalf of Messrs. 
Edwin Bussell and Co. and others in the trade ?>—Yes. 

14,048. Do you complain of having to give a_half- 
holiday on Saturday ?—Yes. 

14,049." As I understand, you consider it a hard-’ 
ship that you should be obliged to give a half-holiday 
while some other trades do not ?—Yes. 


14,050. For example, which trades do not ?—For — 


instance, the smiths and carpenters are obliged on 
Saturday very often to finish their work; but we are 
bound to leave off at 2, and very often that would be 
very inconvenient to the master and put the man to 
very great inconvenience, because while one piece-work 
we cannot always get our work finished at the time 
appointed, and if we were to close our shop at that 
time the employer would very likely lose the customers 
altogether, because the country trade is not like a town 
trade. For instance, we have nowhere where we can 
go in a place like that, unless we go to the public-house. 
There is neither schoolroom, lecture-room, nor any- 
thing else, to employ the young men in at all. There are 
the poor farm servants many.of whom go home wet 


and tired perhaps on a dark night, and they have to go - 


intoa cold place with nowhere to sit down upon, and not 
evena fire. I have knownseveral instances down there. 
This is a case I think that ought. to be looked after if 
a man has tried to get his living in an honest manner. 


* See Appendix D., Letter (76). 
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14,037. Have you had any’ experience at all of 
women making chains ?—I have known’ them in the 
north of England, but in Bristol we have not enn 
couraged it, in fact the men set themselves against it 
so determinedly that: the fetid: were Mic 10) 
give up the idea many years since. 33 LL 

14,038.. When you say you have kiln it in the 
north of England, do you mean to say that you have © 
had practical experience in the north of England in 
employing women in any way?—No, not as an a 
employer. 

14,039. You have merely heard and read of it arr 
I have seen it also. ere 

14,040. Are you aware of its having nod! a bad i 
effect upon the health of women ?—I do not consider 
the business unhealthy, but I think I should urge it” 
upon the point of morality, that I think it is very bad 
for men and women to be working in a workshop 
together at that kind of work. The men are very — 
often stripped to their waists jn hot weather. All per= — 
sons are liable to chills when heated with work, and — 
which induces rheumatism. <A large-chain-maker is. 
often an old man at’ 40. 

14,041. But can you say’ from your eae a that 


7 & 
Be 
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where women were working together with men pee | 
have seen men and women working together in the — 
same shop, the woman being a striker for her husband 
in making chains. 

14, 042, The men strip to their waists >—Yes, the 
men strip to their waists in hot weather. Of course in 
winter that would not be so. 

(14,048. Do you know at all iether’ the women 
who are engaged in that business are asa class more 
given to immorality than women in other employ- ~ 
ments /—{ could not say from my own experience. 
My experience has gone thus far, that I have generally 
known that those women who work in that way are 
the wives of the men. I would suggest that women ~ 
and young persons should work in a shop not connected 
with one where males are employed. 

14,044. I suppose the making of those chains by 
women has tended to lower the price of the work ?— 

No doubt when women come in competition with the 
workmen, they reduce the value of wages, but I do not 
think in any other way. 

14,045. Yours I sisal is a » workshop ?—Yes. 


ui 


14,051. In the first place the Act does not interfere 
with men, it is simply with regard to women and boys ? — 
—Yes, so I understand. We have no boys there, only 
those that are apprentices, and at the shop where lam | 
there is no boy under 19. j 

14,052. Do the men in the shop want to work. all a 
day on Saturday ?—Yes, till 4 or 5 o’clock, because it 
would inconvenience the master very much to leave off 
work before. 

14,053. Do you work all day Monday ?—Yes, all 
day Monday. Our time is from half-past 6 to 8 at 
night; if we leave off before that time we have - 
nowhere to go. There is not so muchas a schoolroom | 9 
for them. What.isa man todo. Ifaman is not.in-) — 
clined to go to a public-house he has got nowhere: to } 
go to, and there is nothing for him to do but, to go f 
home and get to bed. If there was a lecture-room or D 

a place for young men it would be a good thing, and ‘ 
we should not complain so much about it. - 

14,054. You see Parliament has settled for many : 
years that there shall be a half-holiday given to women 
and young persons, and it is not we who make the 
law ?—I am aware of that. 

14,055. It is thought good and you will admit that 
they should not work from the beginning of the week 
to the end without a rest ?—Would that interfere with 
the men? 

14,056. Not at all; there is no Le to interfere, with 
the men ?—That is the ground that I came up upon. 

14,057, There never has been an idea, of interfering 
with the freedom of the men to do what they liked, 


es ae 


. population down there. 
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but the idea has been that there ought tp be a certain 
amount of education for the young, and that for the 
women they ought to have their hours limited, and 
especially that they ought to have a part of the Satur- 
day to themselves ?—Thatis granted. 

14,058. You were afraid that we were going to in- 
terfere with the men ?—Yes, and I am very sorry that 
there is not a school board there. 

| 14,059. There will be soon, I suppose ?— There 
puskt to be one there now, because there is a large 
I do not know what a man is 
to do when he has done his work at night unless he 
goes to a public-house, 
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14,060. I am afraid the school board would not pro- 
vide you with a lecture-room ?—But if there was a 


schoolroom built by the school board it might be 


opened as a lecture-room for young men. 


14,061. I suppose it is a place that has grown up 
rather quickly, has it not ?—No; I do not see that it 
has grown up at all quickly. It is of the same standing 
now as it has been for a long time. It is rather 
hard to see a lot of little children running about in 
the mud and mire and nowhere. to send them to. 


14,062. You are satisfied on that particular point, 
with regard to men, are you not ?—Yes, quite so. 


The witness withdrew. 
Grorce Freperick BuLuer, Esq., examined.* 


“14, 063. ee aaa) You are a factory officer of 
16: years standing, I believe ?—I am. 

14,064. You have an immense district, have you 
not, comprising the counties of Devon and Cornwall ? 
—Yes, Devon, Cornwall, and half of Somersetshire. 

14,065. Do you estimate your factories at 590, and 
your workshops at somewhere between 10,000 and 
12,000 ?—-So far as I can make out; that is mere 

uess work ; I have been through the "trades, and as 
far as I can make out it would be somewhere about 
that, but it is not reliable at all. 

_ 14,066. You have succeeded in visiting, you say, 
about 4,000 >—Yes, 4,000 myself, and Mr. Whymper, , 
and the local inspectors. 

14,067. Who are the local inspectors of the district ? 


» —The people that we got during the inquiry. We 


i tailoring, saddlering, 


wrote to the different overseers, and the local boards 
of health to ask ee if they would furnish us with 
statistics. 

14,068. With a view to eg inquiry >—Yes, as to 


the Workshops Act. 


14,069. At present are you able to tell us whether 
the legal hours and the other provisions are enforced 
or observed in the greater part of those workshops ?— 


‘In the greater part I cannot say officially, but I have 


reason to believe that they are. 

14,070. Do you think that in most of those work- 
shops there are either women or children employed ? 
—No, I should think not, in the majority. 

14,071. So far as you know, are the hours worked 
in those little places not more than what the law 
allows ?—In most trades they are not, but there are 
special trades, for instance, blacksmithing, saddlering, 
shoe-making, dressmaking, tailoring,and brick-making. 


~I think that in all those six -trades the hours are 


in the country places exceeded as a general rule. 
14,072. They work just according to the needs of. 
their business ?—Yes, but as a general rule I should 
say that those six trades that I have mentioned, 
shoe-making, | blacksmithing, 
dressmaking, and, brick-making,, work longer hours 
than the Workshops Act.allows. 
14 073. “Have you considered what assistance you 
would require to satisfy yourself that the law is fairly 


bE obeyed ?—I think it would be impossible to carry out 


the Workshops Act without local inspectors. - 
14,074. Could you, if you, were; allowed, find. trust- 
orthy persons to watch. the, workshops under you? 
—I should think © that for about two guineas.a week, 
efficient local. Sareea 
_ 14,075. Do you think that the class of ‘persons that 


are employed, by the school boards would ‘be suitable ?. 


+I do not know, what they are quite, but I should 


: _ think the officers employed by the school. board would 
be a very, good class, , 


14,076. Have you ' considered hot many you would 


; want to do the thing properly >—A very large number. 
_Ina very large town: I paonid say that you could not 
| do with one. 


, 14,077. At any.rate, for a while ?—Just: so. 
, 14,078. Do; you think that the dressmakers, work 


BS erm. without meine leave ?—Many of them do, 
s Be nite Sr . 


14,079. In such trades as dress-makers, brick-makers, 
and.open-air rope-makers you think that overtime must 
be allowed ?—I think so, and sail-makers also. 

14,080. In those many trades which you have men- 
tioned, working hours, varying from 6 to 7, and 
working about 12 hours, do they generally give half- 
an-hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner ?—Yes, 
I should say so. ° 

14,081. Is it the practice ?—I should say it is the 
practice. 

14,082. They all seem to begin early in the morning 
in your district ?—Not the dressmakers. 

14,088. But the tailors, shoe-makers, saddlers, black- 
smiths, brick-makers, glove-makers, and textiles gene- 
rally, and paper-mills ; all the staples of your district 
begin early ?—Yes. 

14,084. As a rule you say that 10 hours a day are 
scarcely ever exceeded in the trades in the west of 
England ?—I think not ; not in any trades, excepting 
those which I have specified. 

14,085. You would cast on the employer and the 
parent the burthen of proving by means of a register, 
&c. that the child is above the requisite age, and you 
think that it would be convenient that the parent 
should have to find the birth certificate, and have the 
child inspected once before it begins labour, and that 
that would do once for all?—I am not quite sure 
about the birth certificate; I think that is liable to 
personation, at least, before the old Factory Act was 
in force it was found to be used by many people for 
whom it was not intended ; it was handed over from 
one child to another. 

14,086. But if the employer was obliged to keep it 
during the whole time of the child’s service then it 
could not be so used for other children ?—No, not at 
first.entry, but it might be used wrongly. 

14,087. It could only be used for one child >—But 
if there are two brothers, one Dick and the other 
Tom, it might be improperly used. 

14,088. Dick takes the birth certificate to the 
doctor, and gets it endorsed by the doctor, and then 
he takes it to his employer, and his employer keeps it, 
so that Tom could not use it too if the certificate was, 
endorsed ?—If it is endorsed by the doctor there is a 
very great, check upon it, but if it is simply a birth 
certificate the younger brother might use it instead of 
the elder one, and he ‘might give in his name as Tom 
instead; of Dick. 

14,089. But then the elder brother, would have 
none No, not if there are two Brothers employed 
in the same factory. 

14,090. Even supposing they are employed in 
different factories, if the first one brings a certificate. 
and the employer keeps it, it could not be so used ?p— 
That would be a check certainly. 

14,091. ‘That would do away with your objegton, 
would it not >—Yes, I think it would. 

14,092. Do you think that the Act of 1867, with, 
proper modifications for particular trades,. is, applies 

cable to workshops generally ?Yes, I think it might 
be. I do not see why it should not be. 
14,098. You have, no doubt, a considerable ac- 
quaintance with the glove manufacture ; 3 is it generally, 
carried on: in small houses, or-in factories, or in work-, 
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shops ?—In all sorts of places, in factories, workshops, 
and in cottages. Round Crewkerne, Yeovil, and 
Torrington the cottages swarm with those glove- 
makers. 

14,094. Are the conditions of the work unhealthy, 
do they workin confined places ?—No, I should say 
not. Some of the rooms in glove factories are rather 
small, but as a general rule I should not say that it 
was an unhealthy trade; the preparing of the skins is 
a most filthy operation. 

14,095. Whom is that done by >—By men. 

14,096. You notice that the school certificates are 
very irregularly kept under the Workshops Act, and 
it has been suggested that the present system of cer- 
tificates is a great tax on the schoolmasters, and it 
would suit all purposes and lighten your labour if each 
employer were to furnish the schoolmaster with the 
names of the children employed by him and attending 
his school, and then that the schoolmaster should not 
have to report attendances, but report absences (the 
schoolmaster having a strong inducement to keep the 
children to their proper time), and that he should be 
obliged promptly to report the children’s absence ; how 
do you think that would work ?—I think it would be 
safer in the present way, stating the actual hours 
attended, and the cause of absence when absent, but 
I am not sure that the other might not work. 

14,097. Of course the present system would be 
quite satisfactory, if it was not that the schoolmasters 
complain that it takes up nearly all their day on 
Friday, and nothing will induce them to work on 
Saturday ?—No, I believe not. The plan which you 
have suggested is acted upon in many factories already, 
that of mentioning the absences. When the child is 
absent the schoolmaster sends word to the factory 
occupier that so and so is absent that day, and inquiry 
is at once made and the cause of absence is stated, 
and then if there is no real cause the child is made to 
fetch up the time. 

14,098. In fact, if the presence was presumed and 
the absence was at once reported, that would be all 
that would be necessary ?—I think the other way 
would be safer, to have regular school certificate books 
kept under the Workshops Act the same as they are 


‘under the Factory Act, that is, for Monday, Tuesday, 


Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the hours that they 
have attended being stated, and the absence marked 
with the causes of absence when they are found out. 

14,099. Do you meet with any obstruction in 
carrying out the Act in workshops ?—Very seldom. 
I have had one or two rather cantankerous people, 
but very seldom; as a general rule, they have been 
very civil. 5 

14,100. How many years do you suppose it would 
be if you were unassisted before you got to know 
about all the workshops in your district ?—I should 
think certainly the next two years, if not more ; it 


took me rather more than two and a half years to get 


through the Devonshire and Somersetshire workshops, 
and now there are many villages unvisited. 

14,101. How much each week do you suppose is 
taken up in clerical work ?—Only about a day in each 
week. 

14,102. That is in itself a hindrance, is it not, 
where you nave so much travelling ?—Of course it is 
a hindrance, but it is a hindrance which I am very 
glad to have, for it rests me sometimes, 

14,103. You say that your district is about 200 
miles long ?—About that I should think. 

14.104. In the pillow-lace trade, that oes not seem 


to be an unhealthy work for children ?—No, it is not - 


very unhealthy work. They are stooping over the 
pillows a good deal, but the hours are not very heavy; 
scarcely ever are the workshop hours, six and a half 
hours, exceeded. 

14,105. (Lord Balfour.) There is a school board 
in Exeter, of course ?—Yes. 

14,106. What regulations have they made about 
children attending school; up to what age do they 
oblige them to go to school?—I cannot quite answer 
that question. 


out, 
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14,107. I ask you that question, because you say, _ 


“¢ As an instance, ata large brickyard here (in Exeter), — 


“ some time ago, I asked whether any children 


“ under 13 were employed. ‘No’ was the answer, 
“ «the school board are too sharp on us for that,’” 
Does that mean that the school board do not allow 
any children under 13 to be employed in brickyards? 
—Yes, I think that in all cases up to 13 they force 
them to go to school under the school board. 

14,108. Do you mean the whole day ?—Yes. 

14,109. (Chairman.) Would that mean that in 


brickyards they do not choose to employ half-time 


children ?—Yes, they will not. 


14,110. (Lord Balfour.) You say that the Agri- — 


cultural Children’s Act has been the means of sending 
many children to school; who has taken it in hand 
and enforced it?— Practically, there is very little 
supervision about it ; the only hold that they have 
over the children is where the parents are in receipt 
of relief ; where the parents are in receipt of relief, 
they cannot get relief unless the certificate of school 
attendance is brought to the relieving officer each 
week, and of course that is a very good check. I 
was asking the schoolmaster at Woodbury Salterton 
what check there was upon the others who were not 
in receipt of relief, and his answer was, practically, 
there is very little indeed. ; 

14,111. (O’Conor Don.) I see you state in your 
answers that certain industries might be placed under 


the Act of 1874 without disadvantage; do you see 


that any advantage would arise from so doing ?—It 
would do away with the jealousy between one trade 
and another ; one trade being looked after under the 
Factory Act and another not. 

14,112. In those-trades which you propose to put 
under the Act of 1874 at present they do not work 


more than 10 hours, as I understand you >—Those - 


potteries, foundries, engineering establishments, and 
glove and collar establishments scarcely ever exceed 
10 hours. : 

14,113. So that the trades you would recommend to 
put under restriction are trades which apparently do 
not require it ?—I am not sure that I would not put 
othets under it, saddlering and shoe-making for 
instance. 


14,114. But I mean under the Factory Act of 


1874 ?—I only meant that, those which are already 
factories, that is to say, coming already under the 
Factory Act, and treated ‘as factories, might come 


under the new Act of 1874; that is, that they should 


be limited to 10 hours instead of 102. 
14,115. You propose that that should be done with 


regard to certain industries in which the people are | 


really only working 10 hours ?—Yes. 


14,116. But in the industries where being free to 


act they-work more than 10 hours, you think they 
ought not to be put under the Act of 1874 ?—Really 


I know hardly any factories which do work more than — 


10 hours ; the workshops do. 
14,117. With regard to this work in cottages is it 


usually carried on as a family employment, that is to — 


say, by members of the family inhabiting the house ?— 
Yes, as a general rule it is so. They do take an occa- 
sional child now and then, but as a general rule it is a 
family employment. ‘ 

14,118. Do you think it would be easy or desirable 
to limit the hours in whith this family employment is 
carried on within fixed hours, such as between 6 and 
6, or 7 and 7?—No; I do not think that interfering 
with families would be at all desirable. 

14,119. And I presume it would be extremely 
difficult to carry into operation?--Very much so 
indeed I should think. 

14,120. Would you require the certificate of the 
surgeon for all children employed in workshops as well 
as factories P—Yes, J would. 

14,121. How would you carry that out ?—I would 
have the local inspectors to see that it was carried 


14,122. Would you have the children go to the 
surgeon’s house to be inspected, or would you have 
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| him visit them ?—I would have him visit the different 
| places, but I would have the Government fix a fair fee, 
, and pay it themselves; the great drawback to the 


Factory Act now is those certificates and the people 


| having to pay the surgeon themselves. 


14,123. Would you have the surgeon visit all those 


small workshops all over the country ?--Yes, I would. 


14,124, What would you call a fair fee to give him 


| for those visits ?—I could not say. 


_ 14,125. You have not considered what would be a 


: fair fee >—Yes, I have considered it, but I have not 
i arrived at a definite conclusion. 


14,125. I suppose they would not go for 1s. or 6d. ? 


_ —TI should not think so, a sixpenny fee is held by 
_ them now to be a very great insult to them. Where 


there are not more than five persons under the age of 


| 16, the children can now be sent to the doctor’s house, 


and the fee there is only 6d. for each certificate, but 


; | that sixpenny fee is held by the doctors to be a very 


great insult to them. 
fact. 
14,127. If they had to go round in this way that 


They will not take it at all in 


| you propose, I presume they would require a very 
_ much larger fee ?—Yes, very much larger. 
' have them somewhat like sanitary officers, ie., with 
| fixed salaries. 


I would 


14,128. (Chairman.) Supposing that the children 


| employed in smail places were seen all together only 
_ at their first employment, at one and the same hours, 


10 o’clock on Monday morning, or something of that 
sort, at the surgeon’s house, or at some place appointed 


‘by him, that would save much of the trouble, would it 


| not, and a small fee might be sufficient ?—Yes, if 


he was to see them at his own house instead. 
14,129. If there were 10, or 20, or 30 children at a 


_ time, 6d. a head would pay him very well ?—-Yes, I 


_ daresay it would. . 


to carry out. 


it is by getting his register. 
_Act there is the certificate to fall back upon, and if he 
‘has not got it, the employer can be proceeded against. 


But it is the want. of that surgical 
certificate that makes the Workshops Act so very difficult 
A child knows that he has only got to 
say that he is over 13, and the only way of disproving 
But under the Factory 


.14,130. Is there anything else that you would like 
to state?—About the Workshops Act, I would make 
it compulsory on the workshop occupiers to put up the 
workshop abstracts. At present, most of them put 
them into their desks. ‘They ask me sometimes is it 


compulsory to put those abstracts up, and I am bound 
to say no. 


And then they say, I will take care that 
they are not put up. 

14,131. Putting them under the Factory Act of 
1867 would do all that at once, even if they were ex- 


- cused in very small places (where trade is carried on 


is another point. 


in a private house, for instance), from the obligation to 
put up your notices ?—Yes. 

14,132. The putting them under the Act of 1867 
would at once meet the case, would it not ?—Still you 
would require to have an abstract like that under the 
Factory Act. Under the Factory Act it is obligatory 
on employers to put up those abstracts. : 

14,133. You say that if you put them all under the 
Factory Act that would carry the point ?>—Yes. There 
I would make it also compulsory on 
the workshop employers to put up their hours of work. 
It is the vagueness of the present hours that makes it 
so difficult to ascertain whéther the-hours have been 
infringed or not. It is anything between 5 in the 
norning and 9 at night. If you go in at 9 at night, 


‘the persons will say that they did not come till 9 in 


the morning. 


14,134. But again, the Factory Act is a cure for 


that ?—Yes. 
14,135. When once you have said that they might 
all go under the Act of 1867, it would really cure all 


those difficulties and abuses ?—Yes, I think so. 


14,136. Without inflicting any undue hardship ?— 


_ I think it would be hard upon the occupier to have to 


pay the surgeon. 


14,137. They would be met by the suggestion of 


sending them to the doctor’s house or to some place 
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appointed ?—Just so ; but the question is who would «@ F Buller, 


pay him in that case, 

14,138, It is suggested that the parent could afford 
to pay a sixpenny fee for the surgical examination, 
even if he had still to pay 1s. for the birth register, 
perhaps that might be reduced ; but surely 1s. 6d. for 
a passport to carry the child on through its whole 
course would not be a severe tax ?—If ‘he is moved 
from one workshop to another would he carry it with 
him? 

14,139. He is supposed to get it from his old 
employer and take it to his new one, it is his paper, 
Do you think that that would work well ?—Yes, I 
should think so. I see no reason why it should not, 
There is one thing perhaps which I ought to mention, 
that there is an exception as to the Saturday half- 
holiday in factories, that is to say, women whose hours 
of work have not exceeded eight in any day in any 
week are not bound to have the Saturday half-holiday. 
I think that renders the Act very easy of evasion. 

14,140. And you think that that ought to be 
abolished ?— Yes, that is my idea. 

14,141. That the Saturday holiday be indispensable 
unless another day be substituted ?—Yes. ‘There is 
another thing. In factories in which the power is 
water, boys may be employed at nights. 

14,142. Are you now speaking of textiles p—-No, 
ot factories under modification No. 17 of the Act of 
1867. 

14,148. But that has been abolished in textile 
factories >—Yes. 

14,144, Have you any textile factories working by 
water-power ?—Yes, a great number. I know of no 
place where this clause is taken advantage of, except 
in one place in Cornwall where they work boys at 
night under that Act. It is a large edge tool place. 

14,145. Would it be a hardship upon them if they 
no longer were allowed to. make up lost time ?—I 
should have thought that it would have been a hard- 
ship certainly, but it is the case in textile factories 
that it is abolished. 

14,146. There has been a strong appeal made to the 


Commission upon that subject by the occupiers of textile | 


factories elsewhere ?—My own idea is that it would 
be rather a hardship where a person cannot work for 
weeks and months together full time, but that lost 
time clause renders the Act extremely easy of evasion. 
It is sometimes very hard, I think, on people that 
cannot work for months together that they are put on 
the same footing as people who use steam-power. 

14,147. With regard to other factories worked by 
water-power, have you many of them ?—Yes, a good 
number, but they have never taken advantage of it 
searcely ; still they might if they wished. 

14,148. You think that they ought to retain the 
privileges, provided they reported it?—I should say 
so, but itis very hard to prevent the Act being evaded. 
In talking of the schooling just now, one great defect 
with the Workshops Act, asit appears to me, is that it is 
necessary for children to be employed during the whole 
week, in order to make it obligatory for them to go to 
school, 

14,149. That is a manifestly easy mode of evasion ? 
—Yes, in fact a parent has only to keep his child at 
home one day in the week, and it is not necessary for 
him to send his child to school at all. 

14,150. I suppose it is evident that the school pro- 
visions of the Act of 1874 should be made universal ? 
— Yes; in fact, I should like to see the workshop 
school clauses put on the same footing as the factory 
clauses, that is to say, if a child is employed during 
any part of the week make it compulsory upon him 
to go to school instead of making it compulsory upon 
him to work the whole week, in order to send him to 
school at all, and I would have regular school books 
kept under the Workshops Act. 

- 14,151. You said that you have had no complaints 
since the passing of the Act of 1874 of the loss of the 
privilege of working overtime ?-—No, that has not come 
into operation yet. 
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14,152. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think they are 
aware of the fact ?—I do not think they. are, 

14,153. Have the men had notice ?— Yes, they have 
had these textile abstracts which have been sent to 
them, but I do. not suppose that one person in 100 
has taken notice of it. I may add that it has 
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been mentioned to me by , one or two people that — 


it would bea great. hardship upon them to emplo 
boys half-timers up to the age of 14 next year. t 


have not asked very many, but those that I have asked 


seem to say that it would be a hardship upon the 
parents. _ 


The witness withdrew. « 


Mr. Henry Cann aasnneee 


14,154. (Chairman.) You are a tailor, are you not? 
—Yes. 

14,155. Do you represent any others besides your- 
self in coming here ?—No. 

14,156. Your complaint is having to stop work at 
4 o'clock on Saturday ’—Yes. 

14,157. Do you employ women ?—Two. 

14, 158. Do you employ any boys ?—No. 

14, 159. Then it is merely with respect to your two 
women ?—Yes. In some cases I should employ more. 

have had more women working for me before. 

14,160. Do they work by wages or by the piece ?—- 
By wages ; so much per week, from 6s. to 9s. per week. 

14,161. What are your working hours ?—From half- 
past. 8 in the morning to 8 at night is our day’s work, 
and in certain seasons we are obliged to pay them 
overtime, when our trade calls us to work later or 
earlier. From March to August is our very busy 
time, but from August to March is our slack time. 

14,162.. How much later do you work then ?—I have 
to pay them sometimes a quarter of a day. 

14,163. How much overtime do you work ?—T wo 
anda half or three hours a day ; that is, if they com- 
menced at 6 in the morning, they would leave perhaps at 
half-past 9 at night. They worked two hours before 
breakfast, from 6 to 8, and from 8 to half-past they had 
for breakfast. 

14,164. Did you get leave to do that?—I never 
had ‘occasion to apply for leave before now, and then 
the inspector called and asked me if such was the case. 
We had never been under any fear of anything of the 
kind before. I have never worked with any idea that 


. it was wrong. 


14,165. It is really illegal unless you have authority 
to do it?—Yes, and that brings me here, because this 
is what my workpeople consider that they are wronged 
about, and likewise myself on the Saturday, compelling 
me to pay them for a full day at 4 o’clock. I have 
lost their labour from 4 o’elock tiil 8, and I ‘find that 
it makes a diference to me in the course of one week 
from 3s. to 5s. 

14,166. You see Parliament has for many years de- 
termined that a woman shall have something like a 
half-holiday on Saturday ; it allows her to work up till 
4 on Saturday, but says that she must have a rest day, 
and I am afraid that they would not be likely to alter 
the law in that respect, because it is a matter which 
has been Jaid great stress upon ?—I want to know 
whether they can demand their wages from 4 o’clock ? 

14,167. 
you and your people; you give your people whatever 
you and they agree upon, but then Parliament has 
nothing to do with that >—But then you disallow them 
from working from 4 till 8 o’clock, but I must pay 
them’; you compel me to pay them their time from 4 
Co) rclock till 8, and that'is the grievance that I feel. 

14,168. You pay them so much per week, but you 
cannot legally employ them after 4 on Soturday : — 
Then that is my loss beyond their labour upon certain 
garments ; I lose the money also that I have paid them 
for the work. 

14,169. You.might as well say that you were not 
allowed. to employ them all day Sunday, and so you 
lose 24 hours ?—It is not to be thought, of working 
on Sundays .{ do not look to Sunday by any means. 


I look to six days, from Monday morning at half-past | 


8, till Saturday night at’8 o'clock. That..is pei en- 
gagement, with them. 
14,170. That is an engagement, that you cannot 


‘legally make ?—That is, what. we had always done 


before the Acts interfered with us. . 


+ 


The wages are a matter of contract between _ 


14,171. It is only that you have not been aware of 
the co but the law does not allow a woman to be 
employed on Saturday after 4 o'clock ?—But that is 
the new Act. It is an Act that has not interfered 
with either working men or women before. 


14,172, It was passed in the year 1867, eight years mf 


ago It interferes with the women, as I understand, 


of ail ages. 
alteration, because you will surely give an advantage 


to persons of ‘a certain age to follow their own disere-— 
Ifa female at 16 or 18 was to marry my son, — 


tion. 
who is working for me, you allow her to work then, 
and there is no objection to her working, and my ie 
can work, 


14,173. Ishould hope that no one would be so imper- ; 


tinent as to interfere with your wife working ; but the 
law says that no woman shall work above so many 


hoursa day, and not after 4 on Saturday. It makes no 


distinction ?—Then may I ask, supposing my son’s wife 


is working for-me, and my son too, what is to be done 


in that case. 
in my place? 
14,174. I can only tell you what the law says. It 


Shall I be finable for that person being 


is not our business you know to explain the law; ‘but - 
you will find, I think, that it would probably be held ce 


that in strict law you could be fined ?—Then I want 
to know how about my-own son ? 
14,175.-Of course, those are rather subtle questions; 


but,I think the law is that no woman can be employed 


at any handicraft whatever beyond 4 on Saturday after- 


noon. That is the rule without any distinction >—That 


is the law, and I understand that you are now come to 
inquire into certain parts of that law, to see how it is 


working in this place as well as in other places, and 


to find out the grievances of certain citizens or em- 
ployers or tradespeople, like myself, or working men, 
and I consider that those are things which I have to 
state to you, gentlemen, as my rulers. In this case I 
feel it a very great hardship to compel me to pay the 
hours from 4 to 8 to two persons, and yet I must not 
employ those persons, and that I am to work no over- 


time whatever, to make up for the difference between 


the seasons. 
14,176. Your statement upon the matter will ie 
printed and laid before Parliament; but I haye 


thought it right to point out to you that Parliament, . 


having now settled for so many years that women shall 
not be employed after 4 on Saturday afternoon, it 
was not likely that this Commission could recom- 


mend that that should be altered, because it is the 


settled policy of the country,. but undoubtedly your 
statement of what you consider your grievance will 


That is where I think that we want an 


appear ?—Certainly it is a very great injury to men in — 


my. position. I am a loser to a very great extent 
through this season. in reference to the Saturday in 
particular, Many a Saturday. I have had to comply 
with my customers or my employers that I work for, 
and I-have had to get a certain amount of work done 
by 6 o’clock for gentlemen leaving Bristol by the 
6 o’clock train on the Monday morning. I have very 
frequently had from this very house commercial gentle- 
men that sent me garments to be thoroughly repaired 


on Saturday, and they were going to leave again by 
, and I have had to do that 


train on Monday mornin, 
work, and to send it to Obie place before 12 o’clock. 
Without the assistance of my workpeople I could not 
undertake, it, and, it certainly would be a very great 
detriment to. my trade, and disable me from paying 
my way still worse than I can already do it. 

14,177. Then commercial gentlemen must remember 
to send..you, their,,goods: in, proper, time ?—It is not 


— 
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always the case that it can be done, the work cannot 
be completed in the time that we get it. I hope that 
you have had others besides myself upon this matter, 
because I consider that if you have not, they are very 
far behind, for it is a very great drawback upon our 


_ trade, not only to myself, but many of my fraternity. 
There is many a working man who works for himself 


a little as well as for his employer, and .it is our first 
duty to see our employers righted, and after that our 


_ customers, so that I feel being deprived of my assistants. 


14,178. (O’ Conor Don.) Your establishment is in 
Bristol, I understand ?—Where I carry on my work. 

14,179. When did you become aware of this pro- 
hibition first?—A few months ago. Mr. Faussett 
called upon me. 

14,180. You were not aware of it untila few months 
ago ?—No, not to have any interference with an indi- 
vidual like myself. 

14,181. Do you think that there are many persons 
in a Similar position to yourself who are unaware of 
the law at the present time ?—I have no doubt of it. 
Many people working in rooms employ people the 
same as I do, and when they have overtime to work 


_ they are paid for their hours of overtime. 


14,182. They are not aware of this prohibitory law 
at present ?—No. It interferes individually in this 
instance. A man may work for Mr. Jeffery at home, 
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and he may employ four or five persons.. That man 
18 not carrying on a business, and therefore he is not 
visited, and he is not known. I do not suppose that 
Mr. Faussett, or any other gentleman that would visit, 
would find out half of the places in the city of Bristol. 
I question it very much, and if he was to he would be 
surprised, I expect, in many cases. I have known 
the trade for many years, and I know the evils of it, 
and I know that the working men would feel this to 
their sorrow very much. I can speak for myself more 
particularly. Ido not wish to represent my trade, as 
Tam not’ desired to doit, but I speak personally for 
myself and those employed under me who are willing 
to work by my paying them for their overtime. As 
I told Mr. Faussett when he called on me, it wiil 
make a difference to a young person that works for 
me in the course of the week of from 2s. to 3s. a week 
the time that I have had to pay her. 

14,183. Do you mean by stopping at 4 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon ?—Yes, and stopping her from 
working after 9 at night.. She is not allowed to work 
before 6 in the morning and after 9 at night ; she must 
do 10 hours a day between 6 in the morning and 9 at 
night, and by compelling her to leave at the 10 hours, 
it deprives her of earning from 2s. to 3s. a week, and 
instead of paying her 12s.,I have to pay her 9s. a 
week regular wages. 


The witness withdrew. 


Brn Exmy, Esq., examined. 


14,184. (Chairman.) You belong to the firm of 


_- Messrs. Elmy and Co., silk manufacturers of Congle- 


ton ?—Yes. 

14,185. I understand that you have a particular 
point to state to the Commission in which the Factory 
Act affects you?—Yes. We make mourning crape. 


_ There are several processes that are perfectly simple 


and easy, and could be performed by women as well as, 
or perhaps better, than by men; but the machinery 
that is used in those branches of trade is of such a 


nature that the gearing cannot be fenced off, and the 


women are prohibited by the Act from working at 
any such machine. 

14,186. I never heard before that the fencing pro- 
visions of the Factory Act prevented women from 
being employed in silk mills ?—In our trade it is so. 
In the making of crape we use machines in which. it 
is essential that the gearing should be close at hand, 
and readily thrown in or out of gear; and it could 
not be fenced off, because if it is fenced off it is not 
come-atable.. 

14,187. Has the inspector warned you that your 
fencing is not sufficient ?—There is no fencing at all 
to it. 

14,188. Is it in consequence of something that the 
inspector has said to you that you feel it necessary to 
appeal to the Commission ?—It is in consequence of 
my reading of the Act. As I read that Act, I know 


that I should be committing an offence against the 


Act in doing it. I was employing women, and teach- 
ing them to do this work, and I found on reading 
the Act carefully through that I was committing a 
breach of the Act. ~ 

14,189. Did you ask the inspector of your district 


whether you would be prevented from employing | 


women in that mill in its present state ?—Not in the 
mill, but in those occupations I should. 
‘14,190. Did you ask your inspector?—No, I did 


not ask him. 


14,191. Do not you think that you might satisfy 


‘yourself by appealing to the inspector, because it is 


not the intention of Parliament to keep women out of 
‘such places of work as yours ?—I think, if you will 
read the Act, it is plain that it is so, because they are 
working in the other parts of the mill, and where. they 
work any machines we are strictly ordered to fence 


them off, and if the fencing off is not dove I know thate+« 


I am liable to a fine. : 
14,192. It appears that you have come to us without 


haying gone to the proper authorities?-—Net-at-all-sos 


| 


because precisely the same gearing that I'am ordered 
in one place to fence off is used unfenced when men 
alone are employed. 

14,198. I can only advise you, if you. have any 
doubt about it, to apply to your inspector, who is the 
proper authority ; your inspector will probably interfere 
with you if there is any cause, and I think it will be 
time enough to appeal to the Commission when you 
find yourself hindered in your trade necessarily by the 
law, but at present you have read the law for yourself, 
and you know the proverb that one should not be 
one’s own lawyer ?—That is perfectly true, but at the 
same time there are precisely the same straps in con- 
veying motion to those machines, and the same gearing 
for throwing them into gear, as are used on other ma- 
chines, which I am obliged to fence off where women 
work ; so that it seems to me a perfectly futile ques- 
tion to ask whether I am to fence off a strap in one 
instance because women are working there and not in 
another, ; 

14,194. (O’Conor Don.) Is there no possibility of 
fencing it >—No, it is obliged to be worked by hand; 
it is obliged to be unfenced ; it must be come-atable. 

14,195. (Chairman.) What do you ask the Commis- 
sion to recommend ?—To remove any restriction apply- 
ing to grown women which does not apply to grown 
men, arid to give liberty for us to work women at any 
branch of labour for which they are fitted as well as 
men. 

14,196. The whole of the Factory Acts proceed 
upon the opposite principle, as, no doubt, you are 
aware?—Yes, just so; and there I think the law is 
harmful to the trade of England. I think that there 
should be free trade and free labour. We have found 
that free trade in commerce has answered, and: I 
think labour should be free also. I think that pro- 
tection should be extended to both sexes till they 
are 18; after that time I think they should be on 
a perfectly equal footing. In another branch of the 
trade we suffer very considerably because women may 
not work overtime; when they leave off the men are 
also obliged to leave off, or if they go on we get 
the work worse done.. If we are pressed for work 
the men do it; they draw higher wages and yet the 
work is not.so well done, because their fingers are not 
so delicate and not so well adapted for the operation. 
14,197. That point is one which is a very valuable 


_ one for argument, and we have had many witnesses 


who have held the same view, that the labour of grown 


—women-ought-not to be restricted, and we are very 
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glad to take your evidence upon that point, and, of 


‘course, it will have its weight >—Will you allow me 


to suggest, with regard to that, an observation that 
one woman recently made to me. She said that it 
was a very great hardship; she was a woman of 35, 
in full possession of her health, and, if she could 
work overtime, she could make money, so that when 
she was too old to work any longer she might have a 
little to fall back upon. “As it is now,’ she said “I 
“ can only work just the hours allowed by the Act, 
“ and I live from hand to mouth; and when I am 
“ old I shall have to go to the workhouse.” I am 
giving simply the unprompted hike of the woman 
herself. 

14,198. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that women 
have been kept out of any employments at all except 
those that you have alluded to by the restrictions in 
the Acts ?—Yes, tog my own knowledge in my own 
trade, and to my knowledge, too, in the cotton trade. 
There are certain branches in that where the same 
thing applies. In some cases a woman’s dress makes it 
more dangerous for her to be about near machinery than 
it is to a man; and of course a matter of dress may be 
as much an impediment as the Act of Parliament. I 
think that women should have perfectly equal liberty 
with men. I may mention that there are three pro- 
cesses in this trade in which we could use women both 
for the good of the employer and the good of the women 
themselves, but we are prevented by this clause that 
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ing out better work than the English, and without 


I have spoken of. The natural consequence is that in 
all protected trades the men who are protected turn 
out worse work ; the foreign manufacturers are turn- 


doubt we shall lose this trade eventually ; there is a 
French manufacturer who is now treading very close 
on the heels of the very best English manufacturers, 

It is simply because the men ate protected and they 
do not exert themselves. 

14,199. (Chairman.) But you admit that the work — 
is more dangerous for women to be employed at than — 
men, on account of the peculiarity of their dress ?— 
Not in this instance, because it is simply the arms that 
are used, and a woman works with short sleeves; In — 
the instance I am speaking of there is no danger at 
all to women in working those machines, but the Act 
does not make any exception. It specifies that women 
are not to be employed where there is a liability to — 
danger, and there is a liability to danger ; if a woman 
‘is passing by the strap she is liable to be caught by — 
it. A man may be wearing'a loose sleeve, which ~ 


but a restriction is made where women are working 
that is not made where men-are working; and to me 
it seems a perfectly artificial one. If you will takethe — 
cases of accidents that occur in those places, you will | 
find that it is as frequently men who get whirled round 
the gearing as it is women, even though there may be: 
the same exposure. 


_ The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry GEerriso examined. ! Re key 


14,200. (Chairman.) You are a canal carrier, that 
is to say, you contract for the conveyance of goods on 
the canal just as a land carrier would do on land ?— 
Yes, for the carrying of goods by water. 

14,201. Do you employ boatmen under you?—-I 


‘am not in business now, but it is a business that I 


have been in. J made the business into a company, 
so that it goes by the name of Gerrish and Co. I was 
at the office this morning, and I heard that someone 
had called to see me, so I thought I would present 
myself to answer any questions respecting the canal. 
14,202. Dothe firm employ boatmen on wages?—Yes. 
14,203. Do they pay them so much a day wages, or 


do the men contract under them ?—They pay them by 
the week. 


14,204. And the boats are the property of the 
company ?— Yes. 
14,205. What canal is it upon yal the Kenneth 


and Aue which runs from Bristol through Bath to. 


Leading, aud joins the Thames there for London. 
14,206. Do many men have their families on board 
the boats ?—-None that I know of, not on that canal. 
14,207. Are you acquainted with any other canals ? 
—With the Wilts and Berks Canal; on the Wilts and 
Berks Canal some of the boatmen have their wives and 
families on board. 
14,208. Do you know enough about the habits of 


the men to know whether the children get any educa-’ 


tion ?—I should say not. 

14,209. Would the women and children be employed 
in helping the boatmen ?—I think it is the custom on 
the Wilts and Berks Canal to let off the work so much 
a journey. Where that is the case the man generally 


speaking employs his wife to steer ; he looks after the - 


horse, and his children sometimes drive it. They do it 
in that way, at least that has come under my own 
knowledge and I have seen it. 

14,210. Should you say that the children grow up 
rather neglected ?—I should say so. 

14,211. Would those boatmen have homes ashore, or 
would they live altogether on board ?—I should think in 
some cases, altogether on board. 

14,212. Should you think that it would be a hard- 
ship if Parliament were to oblige their children to go 
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to school as other people’s children are?—Not at all. 
We never allow a man to take his wife and family. 
Before it came to Gerrish and Company it was Gerrish 
and Sainsbury, and then I was acting partner, but I | } 
never allowed any of ourboatmen to take their children | | 
on board. " t 

14,213. But you did not pay them any more in con- 
sequence ; you simply made it a condition of their 
service ?— Yes. 

14,214. You thought it was a bad custom ?—Yes, 
and I think it is a very dangerous custom. When 
children drive the horses they are liable to fall into the 
water and be drowned, and then at night when the 
boot is moored those children going out and in is very 
dangerous. J should think it would not be safe for | 
them to walk upon the planks. 

14,215. (Lord Balfour.) Do you think that 
the fact of paying the parent by weekly wages as 
against the system of contracting for so much per 
journey, tends to encourage the men to leave their 
families on shore ?—It. would all depend upon what 
they are going to take, and what the cargoes are. — 
Where they generally carry a low class article, such _ 
as coal, they carry nothing but coal, but where they 
carry goods we should -not allow a woman to steer the 
boat, where the boat was laden with 20 or 80 tons of 
sugar, it would not be safe. 

14,216. Why not, is it harder to steer a boat laden 
with sugar than coal ?—No, certainly not, but the risk _ 
would be greater if the boat was to go down. Boats 
are very peculiar things if they are not ladened very 
properly, they sway to and fro aud sometimes go under 
water, or if they are steered too near the bank they 
sometimes go on to the bank and turn up. 

14,217. On this Avon Canal are the voyages of any 
great length, how long would they be away from 
home ?—-Sometimes a fortnight. 

14,218. But that would be the limit ?/—Yes. 

14,219. (O’Conor Don.) Do you pay ‘them more 
upon this canal than they are paid upon other canals 
in which they take their families in the boats ?—We 
pay them greater wages, I believe. 

14,220. What wages do you pay them ?—From 17s, 
to 30s. a week. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at Newport at 11 o’clock. 
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NEWPORT. 


Friday, 23rd July 1875. 
PRESENT ; 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in rae Cwarr. 


Lorp BALrour or BURLEIGH. 


14,221. (Chairman.) You have been 11 years an 

_ officer of the department, and nearly all your service 
has been in South Wales?—Hardly so long as 11 
ears.* 

14,222. I see by your written answers that in 
addition to about 614 factories, you have in all 
nearly 1,000 workshops in your sub-division ?—Yes. 

14,223. Have you been able yet to visit so far as you 
know all the workshops in which women and children 
are employed ?—Not the whole of them. ; 
_ 14,224. Are you in a position to say that on the 
whole the Workshops Regulation Act is observed in 
your sub-division ?—I think it is fairly observed in 
those places which I have already visited. 

14,225. Did you find on the occasion of your first 
inspection of those workshops that they were aware of 
the provisions of the law ?—No, they were not. 

14,226. Then it is possible that a certain number 
may at this moment be still working in ignorance of 
them ?—Quite possible. 

14,227. Had notices and circulars not been sent 
out, so as to inform the employers ?--They were 
informed by the local authorities before we took them 
in charge. 

14,228. But in the four years that the Act has been 
administered by the factory department have there 
not been notices sent out to inform the employers of 
labour as to the provisions of Act?—Do you mean 
in the form of newspaper advertisements ? 

14,229. In any way?—No general notices other 
than the abstracts which we have distributed ; I have 
distributed them myself in nearly 600 workshops 
out of 900. 

14,230. Was the procedure to give the notices on the 
oceasion of each first inspection, or to send them out 
in advance ?—To give them on each first inspection. 

14,231. Then no steps have been taken as regards 
workshops which you have not visited to call their atten- 
tion to the requirements of the law ?—No ; there have 
been no general notices issued, and no advertisements 
in the papers. I have not discovered the whole of 
them, and I should hardly know where to address 
such notices. Many of them are in out of the way 
places, and I have not found them all out, we receive 
no notices of them; we have to find out all the 
workshops. It is a very unusual thing for us to 
receive any notice from an occupier of a workshop that 
he employs children or young persons. 

14,232. That is an unsatisfactory state of things, 

is it not, and operates unfairly upon the employers 
of labour, if they are left in ignorance of the require- 
ments of the law, and it is only as you happen to 
light upon a workshop that its occupier is placed in 
possession of what the law requires of him ?—There 
have been no general steps such as I have pointed out 
taken. ~ 2) 
- 14,233. Do you not think that-it is unsatisfactory 
that the employers of labour should be in ignorance of 
what the law requires of them until you chance to 
light upon them ?>—Yes, I do. 

14,234. What should you suggest as a_ better 
system, so that the law may not depend upon your 
happening to find out a new shop ?—I should suggest 
advertising in all the local papers, not one day, but 
for a period. 


* I have really been seven years and five months in the 
Factory Department, having previously served over 13 years in 
another department. 4 ‘a? 


TxE O’Conor Don. 


Tuomas Pyrers Mostyn, Esq., examined. 


14,235. Do you think it would be practicable to 
require that every place where any handicraft is 
carried on, whether in a factory or workshop, the 


occupier should be required to register it, so that the’ 


officers of the department might know where they 
are ?—I think that is a very good idea, 

14,236. And then a notice of the provisions of the 
Act might be addressed to each of them ?—Clearly, 
I think it is a very good suggestion indeed. 

14,237. We know that in workshops there are 
many things that they are not required to do which 
the oceupiers of factories are required to do; do you 
find that they are willing to fall in with your sugges- 
tions with respect to sanitary arrangements, for in- 
stance ?—Yes, I do; they will have windows made to 
open, and do what they can to secure proper ventila- 
tion. 

14,238. As regards factories, do you find that 
things are, generally speaking, as they ought to be ? 
Yes, I think now very fairly so, speaking broadly of 
them. 

14,239. Has the half-time system of the employ- 


ment of children been largely adopted here ?—No, 


hardly at all. 

14,240. Is it found unsuitable to the metal trades ? 
—lIt is. 

14,241. Then the factory which we saw this morn- 
ing, the Dos Nail Works, is a rare instance of the 
extensive ewployment of half-timers ?—Yes. 

14,242. But there it is conducted with great regu- 
larity and success ?—It is. 

14,243. In other places we have heard from the 
iron mills that there is a great scarcity of juvenile 
labour; do you know if that is the case here ?—I do 
not think it is. 

14,244. Have you heard of complaints from the 
owners of iron milis of their not being allowed to 
employ boys whole time below 13?—Yes, there have 
been complaints. 

14,245. Is it your opinion that the work required 
of boys, particularly at night, in the rolling mills, is 
such as may fairly be done by them at 13 ?—I think 
so. 
14,246. Owing to the exigencies of the trade ?—I 
think so. 

14,247. Would the -raising of the age for whole 
time employment to 14 press hardly upon the em- 
ployers of labour here?—If it were done at once 
without notice it would, I think. 


14,248. It would require some years’ notice, would 
it not, before it could be done without hardship ?—I 
think so. 

14,249. Have school boards been generally esta- 
blished here ?—Yes, there have been a good many 
established, I may say, -in populous places certainly. 

14,250. Have the modifications allowed by the Act 
of 1867 been extensively taken advantage of >—Not 
very extensively in this district. 

14,251. You do not receive many applications ?— 
No, very few. 

14,252. Have those allowed to the milliners and 
dressmakers been taken advantage of P—To a small 
extent only. : 

14,253. Do you think that those modifications are 
necessary, or that they might be, so far as you know, 
abolished without pressing unduly on the trade ?—Yes, 
I think they might be abolished, many of them; I do 
not say the whole. 
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14,254. Have you found many instances in that 
trade of working beyond the legal hours ?—Yes. ~ 

14,255. Have you had occasion to prosecute ?— 
Yes, I have prosecuted several. 

14,256. But then that would show that they valued 
the modifications allowing them occasionally to work 
overtime ?—There is hardly any limit to it; if they 
were pressed I think they would work all night as they 
used to'do before the passing of the Act. I think 
the modification of one or two hours would not at all 
provide for the pressure of, say, a mourning order. 

14,257. Of course the mourning order is rather a 
favourite excuse for overtime, and no doubt very often 
weil founded ; but still, in the busy seasons, if ‘they 
were strictly limited to the statutory hours, would it 
not induce the giving out of work to be done in the 
people’s own houses ?—I do not know that ; I think 
that it would work well in a short time. i 

14,258. You think that ‘the customers and the 
tradespeople would fall into the legal hours if they 
were made universal ?—They are doing so gradually 
now; they would not come shopping so late, and they 
would give more time for the execution of their 
orders. 

14,259. Do you think that the workshops might be 
brought under the provisions of the Factory Act of 
1867 ?—I see no particular reason for bringing them 
under that Act. 

14,260. Do you mean that you would keep up. the 
distinction at present drawn between factories and 
workshops, and leave the large and small works under 
different Acts ?—I think that bringing them under 
the Factory Act would entail a great many things 
upon them which they have not now to bear, such as 
surgical certificates, keeping registers, and many other 
matters which they are now free from in the work- 
shops; many of them are small places and it would be 
a hardship upon them. 

14,261. It has been suggested to us that in very 
small places, for instance, where hardly anybody 
beyond the family is employed, they might be excused 
from the necessity of putting up notices, and keeping 
registers and so forth, that where the industry is of 
a domestic character, they might be excused from 
some of those provisions, but that above that point no 
difference should be made between large and small 
works ; have you not considered that point ?—No, I 
have not thought it out sufficiently to enable me to 
give you a very distinct opinion. 

14,262. I think I observe by your written answers 
that here the works now called factories and work- 
shops do not approximate so closely as those else- 
where ?—No, they do not. ) 

14,263. Is there so wide a demarcation betwee 
them ?>—Yes, there is a broad. line between them in 
this part of the country. 

14,264. As to the certificates you notice, as I think 
every other factory officer does, the trouble that they 
cause, but you appear to attach. great value to the 
maintenance of the certificates of the certifying sur- 
geons ?—In large works certainly. : 

14,265. Is it not also desirable that there should be 
some guarantee that a child is fit for work before he 
is employed in a small work where the sanitary con- 
ditions may be worse than in a large one-; why should 
you insist upon it in the case of large, works and 
dispense with it in the case of.small ones P—Looking 
at it from an inspection point of view, if I may use 
the word, it is more difficult to go and find them, or 
to get at their ages in large works, whereas going into 
a small work where only one or two are employed 
you have them under your hand at once as soon as you 
go into the works, but in very large works the sur- 
gical certificate is a great protection in point of age, 
because you cannot see them all at a glance in a very 
large place covering perhaps acres of ground. 

14,266. Of your 1,000 workshops you have not yet 


seen-them all, perhaps not more than two-thirds ?—I | 


have seen about 600, and believe those visits represent 
four-fifths of the young and female workers, they 
having been, paid chiefly to brickworks, millinery and 
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dressmaking establishments, and weaving shops, these 
being the only industries in my sub-division in which 
the Workshops Acts are very greatly needed. 

14,267. Probably you have only seen most of them 
once ?—I have seen a good many of them twice, and 
many of them three or four times. 

14,268. Still if the employment of children of a 
proper age in such places depends upon your rare and 
chance visits, there is almost no guarantee at all; wh 
should the law not require as strict a test of the age 
and otherwise of the fitness for employment of a child 
to be employed in a small work as in a large one ?— 
There is no difference, of course, really from the child’s 


point of view ; it is just as important to one child if 


she works alone as if she was one of many. — 


14,269. I see that you perceive a grave objection. 


to the substitution of the birth registers for the 


surgical certificates, in that the former would not 


exclude cripples and weakly persons from the works, 
and a further objection is that they would be liable 
to be hawked about from factory to factory, and 


altered and falsified in all sorts of ways, and you’ 
therefore would be sorry to see them take the place of — 


surgical certificates ; would you think it a good plan 


that the parent of every child before its first employ- 


ment should be obliged to procure a birth certificate 
in a form with which it would be difficult to tamper, 


and then it should be endorsed by the certifying ~ 


surgeon with respect to the child’s physical fitness, and 
then that it should be deposited with the employer and 
retained there until the child leaves him, and then 
taken on to the next employer to be kept similarly in 
his custody, but sufficing for the whole period of his 
half-time employment ?—I think the value of them 
would depend very much upon the precaution taken 
against their being altered or falsified, as I have stated 
in my answers. We come upon so many attempts of 
all sorts that that has given rise to my remark. 

14,270. Have you in your own experience seen 
many attempts at tampering ?—Continually ; I refer to 
false entries in Bibles; there is hardly anything that 
has not been tried according to my experience. 

14,271. Did you ever see an attempt that was 
difficult to detect ?— No, I could detect most of 
them. 

14,272. But you can fancy that a form of certificate 
might be devised on parchment or with some particular 
kind of ink which would be almost impossible to 
tamper with ?>—Yes, such as a stamp cutting through 
the paper perhaps, or something of that sort; it must 
be something very difficult to be tampered with. 

14,278. You notice as almost the only unregulated 
kind of industry in your sub-division the canals ; with 
what canals are you acquainted ?—There are canals in 
the neighbourhood of Swansea ; I allude particularly to 
what I think is called the Glamorganshire Canal. 

14,274. Are you not well acquainted with any 
other ?—I have seen the canal between Cardiff and 
Merthyr, but I have not noticed boys on it so much ; 
it is more particularly on the one near Swansea that I 
have noticed boys. 

14,275. On the canal near Swansea, do you know 
that some women and children are living chiefly in the 
boats?—I have not noticed any living in the boats. 
The journeys are short, it is not like the long canals 
through England. 

14,276. Do you know that women or children are 
assisting in the management of the boats?—The 
children are, I know, for I see them. I have not’ seen 
much of women. I do not think I remember at this 
moment éver seeing a woman on that canal. 

14,277. On some canals you often see women steer- 
ing, do you not ?—Yes; very often. But I do not 
think we have any here. They are not on board at 
night, 1 think. They are not house boats ; they are 
for the conveyance of iron and coal to and from the 
different works. 

14,278. Should you see any difficulty in having the 
inspection of children’ employed ‘on canals carried out 
so as to ensure their not being employed under age 
and their attending school ?—As to attending school, 


‘under my personal knowledge. 


7? 


I see a little difficulty there. It. is difficult to fix them 
to any parish; they are a wandering sort of people, 
and I think that would be difficult; but you might 
prevent their being employed under a certain age. 

14,279. They are not a wandering class unless they 
are entirely resident in the boats ?—But a boat may 
go up some miles and remain there and come down 
the next day. They may not actually live there, but 
they may be in this parish to-night and in some other 
parish to-morrow night. 

14,280. If they are not actually .resident in the 
boats they must haye a place of residence on shore 
where you could catch them?—Yes; I think they 
could be caught down here. I do not see any difficulty 
in the way of dealing with them here, or much less 
difficulty than on all the long line canals. 

14,281. Have you known cases of boys who have 
got away to the canals to escape inspection elsewhere ? 
—No; I cannot say that cases have actually come 
I only know gene- 
rally from seeing boys on canal boats, and with the 
horses, much younger than I should allow them in my 
factories.* 

14,282. Are there any matters which you would 
like to mention to the Commission, either of defects in 
the law or suggestions which you would make ?—There 
are a few things, I think, which are referred to to- 
wards the end of my written replies. One point is, 
that there is no power at present to enforce the pro- 
tection of machinery in workshops, and another is, 
that I would have the weekly half-holiday secured to 
all girls in workshops, and not draw the line at five 
being employed. That inflicts a very great hardship 
in my district where so many milliners’ and dress- 
makers’ establishments are very small, employing not 


more than three or four hands, and that clause deprives | 


all of them of their weekly half-holiday, except here 
and there, where the people give it from good feeling ; 
but the law does not compel them. That is a point 
which I would press. very strongly. The Workshops 
Act does not make agents, servants, and workmen 
liable as the Factory Act does, and if that were altered 
it would assist me very much, particularly with the 
moulders in brickyards. The moulder 99 times out of 
100 is the person to blame for the illegal employment 
of little boys or of females under age. The moulder is 
generally the hirer of labour of every kind. 

14,283. Lf it appeared that the occupier of a fac- 
tory was not cognisant of the illegal employment of 
a boy, but that the man under whom he was imme- 
diately working was, you would make that man re- 
sponsible ?—I would if I could; but there is no 
power given by law at present; we can do it in 
factories. I have prosecuted mill managers, agents, 
gaffers, and roller men, and all kinds of people in this 
country at different times, finding them the actual 
offenders, and not the occupiers. There is another 
point, with regard to girls who have been at work all 
day in the workroom, haying to serve in shops till a 
late hour; that ought not to be allowed in any case. 

14,284. You have found instances here, such as we 
have elsewhere, of girls who serve their legal hours in 
the workshop, and are afterwards put to serve in the 
retail shop ?—Yes. . 

14,285. You think that that ought not to be allowed ? 
—I think so. ‘hes ti 

14,286. Do you think that any restriction could be 
put upon the hours.of work of women or young per- 
sons in retail shops who are not engaged in any other 
industry ; could you, without hardship to the employers 
or to the population, fix any hour in the evening 
beyond which they should not be employed ?—I do 
not see my way to that, unless there was a legal hour 
for closing all shops to make them all alike ; other- 
wise you would deprive the shop on a busy Saturday 
night of a great number of its customers. 

14,287. As to that, it would be possible to. allow a 
legal hour on Saturday night; but do I understand 
from your answer that you think it would be found to 


: “* See Appendix D., Letter (13). 
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check the employment of women and young persons 
in shops if they were placed under a disadvantage 
that male assistants would not suffer ?—- The law 
would hardly interfere with any adult male person ; it 
would be a new thing. You are alluding now to what 
we may call closing shops ; it would be a new thing 
with respect to them; but at the same time it has 
been mentioned to me by many shopkeepers that the 


only remedy that they know of is a legal hour for 


closing all shops. 

14,288. You must know a good deal of the habits 
of the people in the towns in your sub-division. 
What hours do you think might be fixed for the 
labour of women and young persons in shops on 
ordinary days, and what on Saturdays, without in-' 
flicting hardship >—My own view of it is that the law 
would rather check late hours by imposing restrictions 
to prevent such very late shopping on Saturday 
nights. 

14,289. What hours should you consider fair ?— 
They pay here on Saturday nights, and some of them 
are obliged to shop then. I should say 9 o’clock 
would be the right time to close. 

14,290. (O’Conor Don.) Do we understand that 
your own opinion is in favour of shutting shops at 9 
o’clock ?—I think it would be a very good thing to do. 

14,291. (Chairman.) What hour on another night 
could be fixed without hardship ?—I should think 
7 o'clock. 

14,292. Take the'case of women who are them- 
selves working in a factory till ’7 in the evening; if 
the shops are shut at 7 it would be hard upon them 
not to be able to buy anything after that hour, would 
it not?—They would have the weekly half-holiday, 
and they would find time for shopping. I think 
they would shop within the hours. Ido not think 
anybody would go without anything that they wanted. 
The banks close at a very early hour, but nobody goes 
without. money on that account. 

14,293. Is there any other point which you would 
wish to mention ?>—The certificates of age that are got 
for 1s. are not evidence in workshop cases. I should 
be glad to see them made evidence. ‘I think I have 
alluded to that in my replies as well. Thereis another 
point which I think of importance that I should like 
to mention to the Commission, and that is that there 
is no minimum penalty fixed for offences under the 
Workshops Act. I have also mentioned about it 
being necessary to prove employment on 14 different 
days in order to get a conviction under the Workshops 
Act for non-attendance at school. It is very difficult 
to prove employment on 14 separate occasions. There 
is also the point about machinery which I think of 
very great importance. I have gone thoroughly into 
that, and I hope very’ much for something, if not 
all, that I have asked for, at any rate a modification 
of it, I should be very glad of, and it would be a very 
great assistance. There is no opportunity of showing 
the Commission to-day, because the works in the 
town are so well fenced that there is very little to be 
desired, but I could show you works where there is a 
stern necessity for the fencing of machinery. I would 
make every workman and every person employed in 
a large ironworks afraid to touch the fencing of 
machinery without just occasion. It is thrown aside 
now on any trivialexcuse. They think it is a little 
in their way, and it is not’ replaced, and in the mean- 
time somebody gets hurt. That is a very serious 
difficulty in trying to keep machinery fenced, and it is 
a very important thing in this district, therefore I 
wish to press it upon the Commission even at the 
risk of being thought tedious on the matter. It isa 
practical difficulty, and I trust that the Commissioners 
will see their way to do something towards its removal, 
The fencing of machinery affects not only the children, 


‘ young persons, and women whose interests are our 


peculiar care, but every person employed. 

14,294. Your answers are all so comprehensive and 
distinct that you have anticipated very much what we 
should have asked, but is there any other point ?>—I 
am not aware of any at this moment. ' . 
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14,295. (Lord Balfour.) We have had it in evidence 
that even when machinery is fenced, and where it 
is not naturally in a dangerous position, women and 
lads and young people themselves run into very 
unnecessary danger, and the employer has no hold 
over them to punish them for placing themselves in 
danger, and therefore making them responsible for 


accidents; has anything of that kind come under your . 


notice ?—Yes, the bulk of the fencing that we do is 
fencing against people’s own carelessness rather than 
against the actual danger of the machinery. 

14,296. To illustrate what I mean, we had one 
case where a manufacturer came to complain that his 
young hands were in the habit of hanging theinselves 
head downwards upon the shafts, and so on ?—There 
is nothing ot that jsort which has yet come under my 
personal observation. 

14,297. In the case of the milliners and dressmakers 
employed in workrooms all day and serving behind 
the counter at night, have any of them~appealed to 
you for protection and brought it under your notice 
us a hardship upon them ?—Yes; in one or two 
instances I could give you the exact places. 

14,298. You think that the protection would be a 
boon to the working people themselves, and it would 
be accepted as a boon by them ?—Yes, I think so. 

14,299. Have you noticed any inconsistency in the 
working of the law, inasmuch as if you turn young 
persons out who are working full time too young, 
they find employment in some other place ?—Yes, 
they go into the coal-pits. 

14,300. Does it frequently come under your notice 
that young persons when turned out of factories have 
gone under ground ?—Yes, I have no doubt of that 


fact, I'am told of it on all hands by colliery pro- 
prietors ; they say you have turned the boys out of 
our ironworks, but we have got the same boys down 
in our pits. i 

° 14,301. Have you any temales employed in the 
iron mills in this district >—Yes, by day. 

14,302, On what sort of work?—What is called 
piling. . ; 

14,308. Is it very laborious work ?—It is lifting 
short bars of iron. 

14,304. Is there anything in the employment of 
women in iron mills that has come under your notice 
which in your opinion is unsuitable for females to 


perform?—TI think the employment generally is: 


unsuitable for females in iron mills. 

14,805. For what reason particularly ?—I think 
the principal reason is that the employment is of that 
nature which unfits them for anything like wifely 
duties afterwards. 
drunkenness of the country is. dye to the utter 
ignorance on the part of women of anything like a 
knowledge of home duties. 

14,306. Do you believe there is any great extent of 
over-work in your district at present in workshops ?— 
I think there is a little over-work on Saturday nights. 

14,307. But with that exception it is not carried on 
to any great extent ?—I do not think so with that 
exception. The Saturday nights are still rather a 
weak point, and it will take some little time to get 
them in order. 

14,308. You do not think that there is any such extent 
of over-work as would justify the interference of the 
Legislature in imposing further restrictions upon the 
hours of work in workshops ?—No, I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 
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14,309. (Chairman.) What is your profession ?—I 
am a newspaper publisher, 

14,310. I think you are a member of the school 
board and chairman of the committee for compulsory 
powers ?—I am vive-chairman of the board, and a 
member of the compulsion committee. 

14,311. How long has your board been established ? 
—-We are in the fifth year now. 

14,312. You adopted at once the compulsory sec- 
tion, did you not ?—In the third year. 

14,313. Will you please tell the Commission if the 
board has been successful in. securing the attendance 
of most of the children of the borough ?—To say most 
of the children is perhaps too much. We haye been 
successful to a large extent since the committee has 
heen engaged in enforcing the compulsory powers. 

14,314. Have you succeeded in securing the attend- 
ance at school of most of the children in the borough : 
you know I suppose the number of children who ought 
to be at school according to age ?—I am afraid I do 
not know at present. Not having been informed what 
was to be inquired into I am not at all prepared 
with details, and the clerk of the board unfortunately is 
away, otherwise I might have had him here with all 
the papers and books 

14,315. Could not you say approximately ’—No, I 
could not at this moment, it would be safe to say that 
we make a good approach to what is required in the 
way of bringing children to school. As to the actual 
number I cannot say. 

14,316, Could you tell us whether there are many 
half-time children attending the board schools P— 
There is but one board school and that is an infant 
school, 

14,317. Then the town is fairly supplied with 
voluntary or denominational schools ?—It is with that 
one exception. —., : 

14,318. Do you know whether many half-time 


children are attending the other schools ?—In one . 


school, the Des Works School, there would be a large 
number ‘no doubt; they there receive education one 
half the day, and they work the other half at the 
Dos Works. 


14,319. But you do not know whether it is so in 
the case of the schools generally ?—We have not met 
with many, excepting in that schooi. 

14,320. Do you think that the test imposed in 
respect of children attending textile factories, namely, 
to pass the 4th Standard at 13 as a condition of 
employment full time, would be one that many children 
could pass at that age P—Yes, if they had been brought 
under the provisions of the Education Act, 

14,321. At present do you think that it would 
exclude a large proportion of the children from 
employment if it was imposed ?—I think that that 
would be the result, so far as our experience goes, 
We have rarely met with instances in which a boy 
could pass such an examination as to obtain exemption 
under the clauses of the Education Act. We have 
had a few instances. 

14,322. But there are very few textile factories in 
this district, are there not ?—Very few; but we have 
obtained power under the Education Act, and on 
application to the Education Department, to grant 
children exemption from attendance at school upon 
their passing a given examination. 

14,323. That is in respect to domestic employment, 
is it not P—Yes, exemption for the purpose of being 
employed ; we do not inquire where or in what way, 
but for the purpose of being employed. Their parents 
in many instances are poor, and anxious that they 
should not be in school. The Education Act gives 
power to exempt certain children from school if they 
can pass examinations in given standards. A child 
between the ages of 10 and 13 may be exempted if he 
can pass, I think it is the 4th Standard, I am not 
positive at this moment. It is simply an exemption 
that the child may be sent to employment without any 
reference to what employment. In some instances 
they are entitled to half exemption, and in others to 
full exemption, ‘ 

14,324. But there is no examination test at present 
required by law for a child to be exempted from half- 
time attendance at school in order to take employment 
under either the Factory or the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act ?>—That may be so. 


I think a great deal of the. 


aren 
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_ 14,325. It is evident that it is an exemption from 
all employment other than factory or workshop em- 
ployment, and you think it is the 4th Standard which 
was fixed for that ?—I am not sure about the standard, 
but that is my impression; it may be the 5th, it is 
fixed in the byelaws. 
14,326. You find a good many children pleading 
exemption from whole school attendance, in order to 
work half-time at factories, do you not ?—I think we 


might say many; but where that has arisen it has 


had application chiefly to the Dos Works, that being 
the principal establishment in the town where such 
children would find employment. 

14,327. ‘Those works are being carried on accord- 
ing to the full intentions of Parliament, and in con- 
formity with the Factory Acts ; nothing could be more 
satisfactory than their, actual employment; a great 
number of the boys aré half at work and half at school 
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every day, which is exactly what the Act intends ?— 
Yes, that is so. i 

14,328. Do you find that the people are submitting 
themselves to the compulsory powers given by the 
Education Act, and that your officers do not meet with 
obstruction in the performance of their duties 2—-We 
meet with many who attempt to evade the provisions 
of the Act. 

14,329. Have you reason to think that after a 
reasonable time you will be able to enforce it 
adequately ‘—I think we shall be able to enforce 
it. 

14,330. Do you hear any complaints in the 
neighbourhood that a person living outside the borough 
is free from compulsion in the matter of education, 
but that within the borough he is compelled to send his 
children to school ?—I have not heard it alleged as 
a complaint. I have heard it remarked upon. 


The witness withdrew. 


Brygamin Davins, Esq., examined. 


14,331. (Chairman.) Have you been long a certify- 
ing surgeon under the Factory Act ?—I have been 
about seven years. 

14,332. Do you have occasion to reject many chil- 
dren who are offered for employment on account of 
their being under age >—Frequently. 

14,333. You have no difficulty in satisfying yourself 
as to their age ?—I never believe, as a rule, their 
own statements, for I find they do nothing but tell 
lies. - 

14,334. Do you require them to produce a birth 


certificate P—I do occasionally; but if I am satisfied 


as to the size and development of the boy, I do not 
require it. I judge for myself, and then if there is 
any doubt I require him to produce the certificate. 

14,335. Do you reject many on account of physical 
incapacity ?—Very few ; there is no particularly heavy 
work here ; I take that into consideration. 

14,336. Still you would think it undesirable that 
the condition of your inspection should be dispensed 
with ?—Certainly ; I should like to see the power of 
the certifying surgeon enlarged, so that no certificate 
of birth should over-ride his objection to a boy as to 
unfitness for work ; that is, if I consider a boy physi- 
eally unfit for work, no certificate of age ought to 
over-ride that opinion. I mean that mere age alone 
should not be sufficient unless the certifying surgeon 
thinks that the boy is physically strong enough for the 
work. I believe that that is really the only use ofa 
certifying surgeon; otherwise he merely becomes a 
sort of registrar of births. 

14,337. Do you not consider it unsatisfactory that 
your approval should be required before a child can 
be employed in a large factory, whereas he may be 
employed in a small workshop without any such con- 
dition ?—It seems unfair to the factory that a work- 
shop should be exempt. 

14,338. Supposing that Parliament were to require 
that a birth certificate should be provided by the 
parent as a proof of age, and that it should be endorsed 
by the certifying surgeon in respect of physical fitness 
for every child before going to labour, it has been 
objected that this would throw a burden upon the 
employer, and nothing upon the parent, as the surgeon 
could not be expected to visit every small place of 
employment without putting him to undue expense ; 
would you see any objection to the certifying surgeon 
being required to fix a certain hour a day in the week 
at which he would see such children, either at his 
own place of business or at some other place appointed, 
so that he might, without much trouble to himself 
or tax upon the parent, pass the children for em- 
ployment ?—I think that that would be a very ex- 
cellent arrangement; I can see no possible objection 
to it. x 

14,389. The idea is that each child should be 
required to have a little book as a sort of passport for 
work, that the first entry in it should be his age by 
the registrar in sucn a way that it could not be easily 
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tampered with; then that there should be added to 
that his certificate of physical fitness ; and then that 
that book should be kept by the employer, and handed 
on to the next employer if the child change his place 
of work ?—I think that would be a very excellent 
arrangement. ‘The only improvement I would suggest 
is that the scale of fees ought to be altered. Now 
they are so miserably small that you would hardly get 
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any medical man to undertake the work at the present 


scale. 

14,340. Some certifying surgeons have said that a 
very small fee would be sufficient if their trouble were 
reduced to a minimum in that way, so that they 
would have a number of children before them at the 
time fixed by themselves, so that the smallest fee 
might be sufficient in that case, whereas if they had 
the trouble of being called at uncertain hoars to go to 
factories and workshops it is not sufficient ?—Certainly 
the fee might be more moderate if the surgeon’s con- 


. venience was consulted in that way ; but as to their 


coming to his house at certain times there is some 
difficulty perhaps. The scale of fees at present, I 
think, is utterly inadequate. 

14,341. But a 6d. fee which has been, we are told, 
refused altogether by some surgeons as being an in- 
dignity, might not be insufficient if that particular 
work were compressed and taken at your own time? 
—I do not think that anything under 1s. would be 
good for much. «I have always felt myself rather 
mortified when I was offered 6d. It is a coin which 
we do not recognise in any other transaction. ; 

14,342. You would recognise also that if all employ- 
ments were to be brought under you ie at present 


they really are not, except in case of reference) it _ 


would be, on the one hand, a great addition to the 
income of the surgeon, and, at the same time, anything 
but a very small fee would be severely felt by the 
poor parents ?—Yes, certainly, unless the State were 
to supplement it in some way as they do now for 
many other things. Iam the officer of health here, 
and half my salary is paid by the Government. 
14,343. Is there any other suggestion which you 
would think it right to make ?—It struck me whilst 
I was listening to Mr. Cristophers’ evidence about 
the school boards that I should like to tell you one or 
two things with regard to the ignorance of the children 
or young persons that I meet with. I repeatedly 
meet with boys of 13 and upwards who do not know 
the names of their mothers, that is, the Christian 
names of their mothers. Sometimes they do not know 
the Christian name of either parent; and as regards 
the school board in this town, I must confess that I 
have not seen the slightest benefit from it yet, with 
regard to the very class which it is meant to benefit 
the more particularly, and that is the ragged children 
about the street. They are as barbarous and as un- 
taught as ever; and as regards compulsory power as 
at present exercised here, I do not believe init. I 
believe that in this town it is a complete sham.., 
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14,344. We ought not to go. ourselves into the 
question of the efficient or non-efficient administration 
of the Education Act, because, of course, it would be 
rather getting into a purely educational question ; but 
the reason of our questions on that head is to get the 
opinion of persons administering the Act as to its 
thorough application to working children. It is only 
too in that respect we have occasion to refer to it ?— 
I repeatedly meet with children who not only can 
neither read nor write, but, as I previously remarked, 
who sometimes do not even know the name of their 
mother very often. j 

14,345. (O’ Conor Don.) Are they equally ignorant 
about religious matters ?—With the exception of the 
Roman Catholic children they are ; the Roman Catholic 
children are the best taught in this town by far. 


The witness withdrew. 
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14,346. When the office of certifying surgeon . 


becomes vacant are there many candidates looking 
for it generally ?—I really cannot say, I was appointed 
about seven years ago. I am not aware whether there 
was any other candidate at the time. fe 

14,347. You are not aware whether it is difficult 
to get gentlemen to fill the office ?—I know that in 
some districts it is, in country districts especially, 
Mr. Mostyn could tell you that there is a difficulty 
in scattered country districts to get surgeons to 
undertake the duty. 

14,348. Would you attribute that difficulty to the 
smallness of the remuneration ?—Yes, I would; I 


have only one half-time school here, and that isthe  _ 


Dos Works, which I believe you have seen this morning, 
that is the only factory that works half-timers. 


e 
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14,349. (Chairman.) You. are secretary to J. C. 
Hill and Company ?—Yes. - : 

14,350. What is the point upon which you wish to 
speak to the Commission ?—We are summoned in the 
case of boys having been employed by our contractor 
under 10 years of age, and we wish to state the 
circumstances of the case and to ask for some advice 
with regard to it. We employ certain contractors to 
make bricks, and they employ their own boys or any 
boys they can pick up; of course a small boy is better 
than a large boy, inasmuch as the work is stooping 
down and picking up the bricks, .it is a light work and 
a large boy is not fit for the purpose. Those boys 
we are told must not be employed for more than six 
hours per day, and the other six hours we must prove 
or we must make sure that they attend school, we 
must have a certificate of their attendance. We want 
to know how we are to get that or how we are to 
carry our work on, we are in the country and we 
cannot get boys, they are very difficult to get. If a 
boy knocks off at 12 o’clock the work must stop at 
12 o'clock. : 

14,351. Of course we must not give you advice, 
especially legal advice, but we should be happy to 
get from you any circumstances of hardship under 
which you labour, because it is our business to find 
them out, and if possible to suggest to Parliament 
the means of redressing them. When you say that 
you have a contractor under you, is he the lessee of 
the brickfields ?—He is our contractor for the time 
being ; we pay him so much per thousand for making 
bricks. 

14,352. He does not pay you rent ?—No, he does 
not pay us rent. 

14,353. You simply pay him so much per thousand 
for making bricks ?>—Yes, for finished bricks. 

14,354. He is in the same position as the piece- 
workers in an ordinary factory ?—Yes. 

14,355. He engages his boy assistants,.and you do 
not, concern yourself with the boys whom he em- 
ploys ?—No, we do not. We post up a notice that 


no boys are allowed to be employed on these works 
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below a certain age. 

14,356. The law at present makes you, as I under- 
stand, responsible, and Mr. Mostyn, the sub-inspector, 
has just pointed out to us, that it presses hardly upon 
the occupiers who are not themselves the employers 
of the boys. That is a matter to which we certainly 
shall direct our attention, because the question has 
occurred and been considered by the higher courts in 
various cases; but I suppose that in your case there 
is no doubt of your legal responsibility, because you 
are really the occupier ?—Yes, I admit that much, 


but we do not know how to carry our works on. I . 


stopped yesterday, and could not get other boys. 

Those boys live a considerable distance from the’ 
works, and they come with their fathers at 6 in the 

morning, and if they have to knock off work at 12, 

they will not go to school. They have a mile and a 

half to go home, and then three or two and a half 

miles to school, and two and a half miles back again, 

which is more than any boy can possibly do. 

14,357. Would it suit your case if you could em- 
ploy half-time boys on alternate days, as they can do 
in factories ?—The difficulty in the country is getting 
boys. The most difficult thing is boy labour, and 
those boys, instead of going to school, will play about 
and break down the hedges. They tell their parents 
that they will not, go to school, and their parents will 
not drive them to school, and you cannot get a suffi- 
cient staff of boys to~take ‘alternate work. There 
are also a great many brickyards that are stuck up 
in isolated fields, and they will go and get work there 
full time. They will not work half-time with us when 
they can go to another place and work full time. 

14,358. Yours is a case which we have heard a good 
deal of in similar instances, and it certainly will be one 
which we will consider attentively ?—I am obliged to 
the Commission. We shall have to attend a summons 
at Caerleon, and I think it is our first flagrante 
delicto. We do all we possibly can with our con- 
tractors, who come at all sorts of times, because they 
cannot work overtime. There is a large quantity of 
clay on the ground ready to work ; but as 5 o’clock 
comes (and you must not work after 5) the clay must 
all spoil, because in the morning it is set hard, and it 
is done for. If there are two tons of clay to be 
worked up, it must stand till to-morrow morning and 
spoil just because they cannot work half an hour 
extra, 


14,359. Brick-making is different in every county in — 


England. Here, what are the boys employed to do ? 
—To carry off from the moulders when they mould 
the -bricks. ‘The boy carries. the mould full of clay 
and simply puts it on the floor, not on the barrow... 

14,360. So that he has to carry it a little way ?— 
Yes; a short distance. 

14,361. Does he bring the clay to the moulder ?— 
No; that is brought by a man in a wheelbarrow. All 
that they do is just to do what they call bear off. In 
this case the man has got children. We have talked to 
him about it and tried to make him responsible, but 
he says, “ That is my boy’s time, and the time he has 
“ worked since he started is not anything like full 
“ time. He has ample time for him to go to school 
“ if he is so disposed ; but he never will go.” 


The witness withdrew. 


et 


14,362. (Chairman.) Are you managing director of 
the Blaendare Company, Limited, Pontypool ?—Yes. 

14,363. What statement do you wish to make to 
the Commission ?—We find that after our proper 
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hours on Saturdays, and other days sometimes, our 


contractor has been there trying to finish a job un- 
known to us, and of course we have been in great 
danger of committing a breach of the law, which we 
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bricks right into the trucks for us. 
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always try to avoid, and always have avoided. He 
takes the whole work, and contracts to deliver the 
Ours being a 
limited company and the proprietors residing at a 
distance, they are quite unable to give it the constant 
supervision which is necessary to prevent the.Acts and 
rules from being sometimes infringed, and we think 
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that the onus of keeping the law ought to.be thrown 
upon the contractor. 

14,364. You think that when the occupier has 
exercised due diligence and has given fair notice to 
the men under him of the requirements of the law, 
ae ought to be made responsible if they break it? 
—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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Toomas Knowuss, Esq. 


Mr. Joun Wart, Mr. Perer ALLAN, and Mr. James Maroues, examined. 


14,365. (Chairman, to Mr. Watt.) You are employed 
under the firm of Messrs. W. and G. Millar ?—I am 
employed by them. 

14,366. (To Mr. Allan.) Are you in the employ of 
Messrs. Millar and Sons ?—Yes. 

14,367. (To Mr. Matches.) In what house are you 
engaged ?—Messrs. Arnot and Co.’s. 

14,368. (To Mr. Watt.) You have put in a state- 
ment to the Commission ; will you be so good as te 
read it >—“ Re Bill to provide for regulating the hours 
“ of labour of children, young persons, and women in 
“ shops for. the sale of goods, and otherwise to extend 
“ and amend the Workshops Acts. Statement by John 
“ Watt, residing at No. 31, Reidvale Street, Glasgow ; 
« James Matches, residing at No. 308, Scotland Street, 
“ Glasgow; and Peter Allan, residing at No. 145, 


_“ Dundas Street, Glasgow, all warehousemen, as a 


“* deputation from the Glasgow Drapers Early Closing 
“ Association. The said deputation are desirous to 


“ give evidence before the Royal Commission sitting 


“‘ in Glasgow, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
“ operation of the Factory and Workshops Acts with 
“ the view of passing the proposed Bill for the amend- 
“ ment of said Acts. They would represent the fol- 
“ lowing points to the Commissioners :—1. That the 
‘* present Acts do not apply to any persons employed 
“‘ in workshops where the hands are less than five 
‘* in number, or in trade establishments where they 
“ are less than fifty, nor to any sale room or shop 
“ in connexion with workrooms and establishments 
“ however large the number of hands employed. 2. 


. “ That there are many such establishments, shops, 


“ and workrooms in the city of Glasgow in which 
“ women, young persons, and children are employed. 
‘“ ‘That in particular, there are many shops and ware- 
“« houses, especially in the central district of the city, 
“ where the hands employed average from 20. to 100, 
“ and many in the outlying districts of the city, such as 
“ Cowcaddens, Andverston, and the east end, where the 
“ hands employed average from 5 to 50, a great pro- 
“ portion of whom are boys and jgirls from 11 years 
“ and upwards, and women, and which are kept open 


© till 8 or 9 o’clock p.m.in ordinary week days, and till 


“ 1, and even in some‘cases till 12 o’clock p.m. on 
“ Saturdays. 38. That in some cases girls who are all 
“ day working in the shops are, when the closing 
“ hour for the workroom comes, made to do any work 
“« which may be wanted in a hurry, and boys and girls 


_ “ who have to do the messages are kept till they com- 


“¢ plete their work, which often is not till midnight on 

“ Saturday nights. 4, That the shopsin which these 

persons are employed are often, from their being so 

“ crowded, low roofed, and badly ventilated, as un- 

“ healthy for those employed in them as the factories 
. w 


“ to which the Acts apply; and the numbers of boys 
“* and women employed in them are not much fewer 
“« than those employed in factories. The injury done 
“ to those employed physically, intellectually, and 
“ morally is evident; and the deputation can speak 
“ from personal observation as to those effects. 5. The 
“ association which the deputation represents has long 
“* attempted to overcome those evils by united action 
“ among drapers, &c. for early closing ; but while 
“* they have met with a certain amount of success 
“ they believe that some legislative enactment is 
“ necessary for effectually suppressing these evils. 
“*'The deputation express their willingness to give 
“ their evidence before the Commission on all’ these 
“ points.” ; 

14,369. Does your association include most of the 
people employed in your trade in Glasgow ?—Yes, it 
is a large association, but it is not very largely repre- 
sented, that is to say, the parties who ought to be 
interested in it are not so much interested as they 
should be, although it includes all establishments of 
the kind in Glasgow who like to send representatives 
to us. 

14,370. Can you tell the Commission that it is 


acknowledged generally by the trade as representing 


them ?—Yes. 

14,371. Are there similar associations in other 
trades ?>—Yes. 

14,372. Can you tell the Commission what trades 
have similar associations ?-—The ironmongers, hatters, 
and grocers. 

14,373. Do you know if their objects are identical 
with yours ?—I think so, so far as I can learn. 

14,374. Upon what hours are you agreed as those 
at which places of business should ciose ?—We have 
been aiming at 8 o’clock, ultimately expecting that it 
will be much earlier. 

14,375, On every day of the week ?—Yes. 

14,376. With no exception on Saturday ?—If there 
was any exception we have been trying to get it 
earlier upon Saturdays, but the fact is that at present 
it is much later instead of that. _ 

14,377. Large numbers of people make it their 
practice to make their purchases on Saturday night ? 
—Yes. 

14,378. So that to insist upon closing earlier upon 
Saturday, or even as early, would cause inconvenience 
to a great many people?—I do not know that it 
would, because they take their holiday excursions in 
the afternoon instead of making their shopping first, 
and when they return they make their shopping after- 
wards, so that if all the places were closed earlier 
they would be obliged to make their shopping first 
and their holiday-making afterwards. 
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Messrs. 14,379. But there are a good many people, are there 14,398. Of course you do not contemplate any — 


J. Wait, 


not, who are at work all Saturday afternoon ?—Very 
few. 

14,380. Have you got information which you can 
give to the Commission as to the general custom of 
Glasgow as to pay-day. Can you tell us whether the 
weekly wages are generally paid on Saturday or on 
another day ?—I believe there are a good many of 
them paid on Saturday, but not many of them later 
than 1 o’elock. 

14,381. Have they to any extent taken to paying 
wages on Thursday or Friday ?—I believe in the iron 
trade they do to a great extent. pay on Friday ; indeed. 
there is more paid on Friday than on Saturday in that 
trade, : 

14,382, Do you think that if from any cause it was 
much more convenient to the workpeople to be paid 
on other days than Saturdays, masters would object 
to pay on Thursday or Friday ?--I do not think they 
would if it was proved to be beneficial. _ 

14,383. You are yourselves employed in large and 
high class houses ?—Yes. ae 

14,384. But in the small houses in the poor districts 

there would be a greater difficulty in enforcing early 
' closing than in the larger houses —Yes. 
' 14,885. To what hour should you say the drapers 
in the poor districts keep open at night ?~-To 8 or 9 
through the week, and 10, 11, and even 12 on Satur- 
days. 

14,386. Would there be much custom going on so 
late, or would they be just keeping open for the chance 
of a customer ?—I believe there is a good deal done. 

14,387. When do they open in the morning ?—At 
9 o’clock. 

14,388. Is that the regular time in Glasgow ?—9 
is the regular time in Glasgow. I believe in some 
small places it may, perhaps, be half-past 8, bui 9 is 
the regular time. 

14,389. Do you know whether in small towns in 
this part of Scotland the hours are later or earlier 
than in Glasgow ?—They are much earlier in many 

of the small towns. 
14,890. Are many young women employed in your 
trade, partly as sempstresses and partly as sellers in 
the shops ?—Those would be only in the smaller 
places, I think. 

14,891. But in such places do you know whether 
that is so or not ?—TI can scarcely tell. 

14,392. Has it not come within your knowledge 
that women who have been employed working in the 
workroom during the day are brought into the shop 
to sell in the evening ?—Yes, it has. 

14,393. As a matter of complaint ?—No, we have 
inquired after it, and found-that such was the case. 

14,394. Then they would be brought into the retail 
shop after they had finished their legal hours of 
work ?—No, itis the other way I am referring to ; 
those who are employed as saleswomen are occa- 
sionally made to do work after thé workroom has 
been closed—in cases where pressing work came to 
be done; they have occasionally done that work when 
the regular workers have gone. 

14,395. Do you think that if Parliament were to 
insist on your trade closing at an earlier hour than is 
customary in the trade there would be a reduction of 
wages ?—No, I do not think there would be. 

14,396. If the law was universally enforced you 
think that there would be no-real loss to the trade ? 
—No loss at all. 

14,397. (Lord Balfour.) If restrictions were placed 
on the labour of young persons and women in shops 
and warehouses for the sale of goods, would it tend 
to throw that class of people out of employment and 
substitute male labour for them ?—It might in some 
cases, but it would only be where the advantages of 
being allowed to keep open late because they had 
dismissed all their female employés was greater than 
the saving. by employing female labour instead of 
male. Possibly it might in some cases cause some 
employers to, perhaps, dismiss their female employés, 
but I do not think it would to any great extent. 


restriction upon the labour of adult males in any — 
respect ?—-No; indeed, we contemplate that if the 
other was restricted it would have a certain effect 
upon that class too; that would follow as a matter of — 
course. 

14,399. As members of your association there are 
many young persons and women, are there not ?— 
Yes. 

14,400. And do they concur in the representations 
which you have made ?—Yes. 

14,401. (Chairman, to Mr. Allan.) Do you coneur 
in the answers which have been given by Mr. Watt? 
—Yes. : 

14,402, Have you anything to add to what he 
has said ?—I have nothing to add, only I think that 
perhaps instead of having anything to do with the 
lessening of the employment of women, the employ- 
ment of women in shops is increasing very rapidly, 
and I do not think it would in any way interfere with 
the employment of women or young persons. 

14,403, Is it much cheaper to employ women than 
men in shops ?—It is much cheaper. 

14,404. Do you think it is so much cheaper that it 
would not drive the women out even if their hours of 
attendance were restricted ?—That is my idea. 

14,405. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Watt.) Do I under- 
stand that your association aims at the closing of 
shops merely in which women and children are em- 
ployed or the closing of all shops ?—Of all shops. 
«14,406, That would be, would it not, an entirely 
new principle of legislation, because that legislation 
would have the effect of restricting the labour of 
adults >—Whilst our association aims at that, we do 
not mean that Parliament should have to do with 
anything except those places only where females are 
employed. Our association aims at that certainly, 
but we do not-represent to the Commissioners that 
Parliament should compel it. 

14,407. You would not have it applied compulsorily 
to all shops >—No. 

14,408. In Glasgow is it the case, or is it not, that 
there are parts of the town where shops are kept open 
very late on Saturday nights in order to meet the re- 
quirements of a special class of the people ?—I think 
it is more as a matter of neighbouring shops, each one 
trying to gain as much advantage over his neighbour 
as possible, that they are kept open to such a late 
hour. I do not think that it is owing to the require- 
ments of the public at all. , 

14,409. You want to compare it rather with the 
case of London. Idaresay you know that it is the case 
in the east end of London where the poorer classes 
live that most of their purchases are made very late 
on Saturday night, and it is the custom of the people 
to deal very late on Saturday nights with the shops ; 
is that the case in any part of Glasgow ?—-That is the 
case in some parts of Glasgow, but still I think it is 
only a bad habit that a great many people have got 
into of leaving over their purchases to the last moment. 
They know that the shops will be open, and therefore 
the thing is left over. 

14,410. We have had it in evidence that a mantle- 
maker in Pimlico, in London, took on an average 100/. 
a week, and that 80/. of that 1001. was taken on 
Saturday night between 7 and 10 o’clock. Have you 
heard such a case as that here ?-—I cannot say that I 
have heard of such a case, but I have heard of the case 
of a fruit shop where they close their shop throughout 
the entire week and keep it open only on the Sunday, 
because they can do more trade on the Sunday than 
they have all the rest of the week through. 

14,411. Taking it for granted that the habits of the 
people are such as you allow them to be, do you not 
think that the interference contemplated by such an 
Act as you propose would be very prejudicial to 
them ?—It might cause a little annoyance at first, but 
they would come to understand it, and I think come 
to alter their habits a little. 

14,412. Do you think that such legislation could 
be equal or just ; take, for instance, the case of shops 
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. in which provisions are sold and articles of consump- 


tion, do you propose that they should be closed earlier 
on Saturdays as well as other shops ?—No, I do not 
think that I would. 

14,413. Is the labour any more severe in the shops 
that you would close, than in the shops which should 
be kept open; for instance, is the labour of young 
women or children any lighter in the shops in which 
articles of consumption are sold than in a milliner’s 


shop ?—I believe so far as it is prejudicial to health. 


milliners are as it were more confined than the 
other parties would be owing to their closely sitting _ 


posture. 


14,414. Still you would allow that the law would 
not apply equally, but you would be obliged to make 
exceptions >—Yes, I believe that would be so. 

14,415. What is the ordinary hour of opening in 
Glasgow ?—9 o’clock. — 

14,416. What is the ordinary hour of closing ?— 
There are very many different hours of closing. 

14,417. Might I say 9 o’clock ?—On ordinary 
nights I think 9 is about the latest, unless for a few 
very small places. 

14,418. Therefore their hours of labour are really 
not longer than the hours of labour in factories ?— 
Yes, but the Saturday night comes in. 

14,419. But on ordinary days the hours of labour 
are not longer than in other shops ?—No, I do not 
think that they are much more, perhaps a little, but 
not much. - t 

14,420. But the difference is that of Saturday ?— 
Yes. 

14,421. What does that difference amount to ?— 
Instead of all the factories closing at 2, in many 
cases they do not close till 12 at midnight on Saturday 
nights. 

14,422. Is it the custom of the employers to give 

them a holiday on other days in the week ?—Some of 
them do, but it is not very usual. 
_ 14,423. Take the country districts, is it not the 
case that in the harvest time the labourers when they 
come in after having been paid for their week’s work, 
the payments being generally made on Saturdays, 
make their purchases very late indeed on Saturday 
nights, and how would you meet a case like that ?— 
I do not know. I have not been so much acquainted 
with the country lately. 

14,424. But any legislation such as you propose 
would have to apply of course to country districts as 
well as towns ?—Yes. 

14,425. There would be difficulties, would there 
not ?—Possibly there would. 

14,426. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr, Allan.) You say that 
in the shops they commence at 9 o’clock, and that in 
some instances keep open till 9, what is about the 
average time at which the shops close ?—In the central 
district it is 7, and in the outlying districts it is 9, and 
in some small shops 10. 

14,427. What time is allowed for meals out of 
that ?—There is only one hour generally allowed for 
dinner. 

14,428. What time is that ?—We have no fixed 
hour. In the departments where there are three or 
four, we go one after another, only one out of the 
department at a time. 

14,429. Is no time allowed for tea ?—No. 

14,430. That really is nine hours of working day, 
frorn 9 till 7, with one“hour out-of it ?—Yes. 

14,431. How many days a week ?—For five days in 
the week, and on Saturday, in the central district, it is 
from 9 till 10. 

14,432. And only one hour out?—Yes, only one 
hour out. Some of the employers, I understand, give 
their hands their tea in the warehouse. 

14,433. Supposing a small shopkeeper employed 
his own wife and daughters to look after his shop, 
would you interfere in a case of that kind ?—I con- 
sider that his own wife and daughters ought to be 
treated in the same way as every other man’s. If the 
long hours are hurtful to other people’s daughters, they 
are equally hurtful. to his. 
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_ 14,434. Do the members generally of your associa- 
tion concur in the views which you have stated before 


Messrs. 
J. Waitt, 


the Commission now ?—Generally they have appointed . Allan, and 


us as a deputation. 

14,435. Do they pay any weekly or. monthly con- 
tributions ?—Some monthly and some annually, and 
every subscriber is enrolled as a member of the 
association. 

14,486. But do they subscribe something in a 


pecuniary sense ?—Yes, there are subscriptions every 


year. 

14,437. (To Mr. Matches.) Can you tell the Com- 
mission how many paying members you have ?—We 
have never taken a census of them. Hach warehouse 
subscribes so much; but we take no notice of the 
numbers that subscribe to it. 

14,438. How many warehouses pay to your funds ? 
—From 20 to 30. 

(Mr. Allan.) The reason why the small houses 
never subscribe, is because they say they get no good 
from it ; that their employer never would shut earlier, 
and that to subscribe to it only does benefit to the large 
houses—it does them no good. 

14,439, Do the owners of the large warehouses con- 
cur in your ideas of early closing >—They do. Many 
of them are subscribers to the association. 

14,440. (Chairman.) Have you anything further to 
add to what has been stated ?— No. 

14,441. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Watt.) On Saturday 
nights, in Glasgow, is it the case that along the sides 
of the streets there are stalls open in certain parts of 
the town for the sale of provisions, and sometimes for 
the sale of other articles, such as wearing apparel ?— 
No, only in the shops ; there are not stalls here. The 
only thing is fruit and fish, perhaps, on barrows. 

14,442. (Chairman.) Take what you may call the 
low part of Glasgow, would not there be a brisk trade 
done with the barrows and so forth late on Saturday 
night in fish and fruit, and so on ?—Yes, and delf. 

14,443. If you were to forbid any women to be 
employed in selling after 6 o’clock on Saturday night 
you would stop the trade of all those people, for which, 
no doubt, there is a great demand ?—I think the trade 
would be done at other times. 

14,444. The habits of the people are, to a very 
great extent, are they not, to buy those perishable 
articles late on Saturday night?—Yes, that is the 
habit. 

14,445. So that it would interfere greatly with what 
they call their own comforts if you did not allow 
anything to be sold after 6 o’clock on Saturday night ? 
—Yes, no doubt it would. 

14,446. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Allan.) Do you think 
it would be practicable to close all the retail shops at 
the same time that you would the large wholesale 
warehouses >—No. 

14,447. But you seem to advocate it; in your ad- 
vocating early closing you seem to put them all in the 
same category >—We would not advocate that they be 


all closed, but that the young persons and women in ~ 


retail shops should get the same hours as they enjoy 
in the large warehouses. 

14,448. Do you think that that would be practic- 
able ?—Perhaps not in the smallest shops where they 
employ only three or four hands, but ‘in the ware- 
houses where there are, perhaps, 10 hands or upwards 
it might be done. In those small shops most of them 
are young persons or women. 

14,449. Where they employ 10 or more hands are 
there many young hands, do you suppose, employed 
to serve in the shops ?—The majority are young hands 
in the small shops. 

14,450. First you say it is not practicable to dc it 
in small shops where’ four or five are employed, and 
then that it is practicable to do it where there are 10 
or more employed ; what do you call small shops ?— 
Small shops I call those from, perhaps, two or three 
hands up, to 10. 

14,451. I ask you whether where about 10 or more 
are employed in shops those are generally young 
hands, or are they women and men?—As a rule in 
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those shops where there are 10,up. to, perhaps, 20 
théy are mostly young hands or women. 

14,452. Do you mean young persons under 18 years 

of age ?—Yes, under 18 or 19; but if they are all 
closed nobody ‘would suffer. 

14,453. If all the shops were closed at. what time ? 
—Perhaps at 6 o’clock through the week, and at the 
latest, 8 on Saturday. 

14,454, Would you’ suggest one uniform system of 
keeping large warehouses and small shops and. every- 
thing open till 8 on Saturday ?—No; the large ware- 
houses could close earlier if they liked, as they do at 
present, and the small ones would be bound to close 
at a reasonable hour, 

14,455. (Chairman.) That is to say, they would be 
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bound not to employ young: persons and, women | after) 


a certain hour ?—Yes. 

14,456. (Mr. Knowles.) In the case, oe a widow 
woman with two daughters, if she kept a shop, you 
would not allow her to keep open so long as you 
would allow her male neighbour, if the man himself 


was selling the goods ?>—That would be rather a hard 


case. 
14,457. But there are each cases, are there not ?— 


‘ Few, I think. 


(Mr. Watt.) She might get a special license. 

14,458. (Mr. Brand.) In fact your law would want 
a great many exceptions, would it not gorse: possibly 
it mee 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Witiram Evans Stoxzs, Hsq., and Henry W. Kinpersiey, Esq., examined. 


14,459. (Chairman, to Mr. Stokes.) You are the 
sub-inspector of factories now in the Glasgow district ? 
—Yes. 

14,460. But you had been for three years pre- 
viously junior sub-inspector ?—Not quite three years ; 
about two and a half’ years. 

14,461, I suppose you assisted Mr. Kindersley in 
framing his answers to the questions which have been 
sent round to the sub-inspectors ?—Yes. 

14,462. Have you been able in those three years to 
gain a considerable acquaintance with the establish- 
ments under the Workshops Regulation Acts, as well 
as the Factories ?—Yes. 

14,463. It is somewhere about 2,500, I think, that 
you estimate as the number of that class of: establish- 
ments inthe district ?—-That was the number returned 
I think, but there are many more than that; there 
must be that number in Glasgow alone. 

14,464. Was the arrangement with your senior that 
you should visit. this class of works, or take any par- 
ticular share in it?—No, not particularly so. 

14,465. Have you visited any great number of the 
wor kshops 2—Yes. 

14,466, Could you say that you have anything like 
a complete knowledge of the workshops in any por- 
tion of the district ; take the city of Glasgow, for 
instance ?—Yes, I should say I have a fair general 
knowledge. 

14,467. I mean, do you think that all, or nearly all, 
of the manufacturiag places coming under the Work- 
shops Regulation Act in Glasgow have been visited 
once P—Yes, I should say so decidedly. I would not 
say every individual workshop, but every class of 
workshop. I should say that nearly all have been 
visited once, and the bulk of them several times. 

14,468. Anything like every establishment ?—AIl 
that we can get at ; all that we know of. 

14,469. But is it not the case that almost every day 
you find out some place that you did not know of 
before >—Yes. 

14,470. In fact if is only by chance that you know 
where there is an establishment that comes within the 
Act ?—No, we have registers which we keep as far as 
we can,*and we fill them up as we visit. 

14,471. Once visited you know where it is, but it is 
by chance that you find out where there is a work- 
shop ?—Yes, where there is a new one. 

14,472. Or even an old one that you had not seen 
before ?—Yes. If it had not been entered in the 
register kept by us, which we fill up as we find out 
the places. 

14,473. You might go into Anderston or any suburb 
of Glasgow to-morrow in the course of your duty, and 
find out a dozen places that you had never heard of 
and that bad been workshops for 10 years?—Yes, 
probably I might. 

14,474. Do you think that it is a great defect in the 
law that there is no registration of the places where 
women and children are employed ?—Yes, I do. 

14,475. Would there be any practical hardship in 
an obligation being laid upon every employer of 
women and children to register his workshop, say, in 


the factory office, by giving notice to the inspector ?— 
I should say no hardship at all. 

14,476. Would it be a very great assistance to a 
—Yes, very great. 

14,477. Is it your belief that the law, I mean the 
factory and workshop laws generally, are tolerably ob- 
served ?—I think very fairly so indeed in the factories, 
but not so well in workshops. 

14,478. Speaking entirely of’ this district; es you 
find in the course of your visits many breaches of the 
Workshops Regulation Act ?—No, not very many, but 
we have complaints occasionally. 

14,479. Are those complaints of working overtime 
generally, or of the illegal employment of children ?— 
Very often overtime is "the cause, that is emplaymaene 
after lewal hours. 

14,480. Could you specify any particular trades in 
which overtime is most frequently alleged to be prac- 
tised ?-The -faney box trade is one; and also the 
milliners and dressmakers. 

14,481. Are you acquainted with any manufacturing 
district in England ?—No. 


14,482. Have the trade rules to any extent reduced © 


the hours of work in this district within the legal 
hours of the Factory Acts ?>—Yes, very much. 

14,483. In what trades particularly ?—Those par- 
ticular trades which I have mentioned, milliners, 
dressmakers, and so on. 

14,484. Are there trade rules in operation in the 
millinery trade ?—No, but I think it is by their 
means indirectly that the hours are reduced. 

14,485. "Then the custom, taking the millinery trade, 
generally speaking, is to work less than the legal 
hours ?-—Yes, considerably, and it is only when a press 
of business comes that they exceed the legal hours. 

14,486. But in many trades, such as the iron trade, 
masons, carpenters, shipwrights, and so forth, what 
are the hours of work ?—Nine hours a day, or 51 
hours a week. 

14,487. Then circumstances are tending to reduce 
the hours even more than the operation of the law ?— 
Yes. 

14,488. Would that be true of the small establish- 
ments at present called workshops as well as the 
larger ones ?——I should say.that they are more inclined 
to work longer hours than the larger ones. The 
smaller the workshop the longer they are inclined to 
employ young people. 

14,489. In fact your trouble is caused much more 
by small places than by large ones ?>—Yes. 

14,490, I asked you whether you thought that you 
had a pretty general acquaintance (subject to chance 
exceptions), with the workshops in Glasgow; could 
you say that of the country districts >—Yes, of certain 
portions where I have been. 

14,491. Take Ayrshire for example ; in Mr. Kinders- 
ley’s return’ he mentions 15 or 16 centres of trade in 
Ayrshire, which are considerable places, “ Ayr, Ardros- 
“ san, Beith, Catrine, Cumnock, - Darvel, Dalry, 
ot Dalmellington, Galston, Kilmarnock, Kilwinning, 
“ Kilbirnie, Lugar, Muirkirk, Maybole, Mauchline, 
“ Newmilns, Bit Troon, Stewarton, Irvine, 
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* Dughorn, and Kilmaurs.” Can you say that you 
have anything like a sufficient acquaintance with the 
places of employment in all those towns and villages ? 
—No, because I was not visiting in that county 
at that time. Iwas taking under Mr. Kindersley’s 
instructions Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire. I was 
confining my visiting at that time chiefly to those in 
the country. 

14,492. Was he taking the other counties ?—Yes. 
In some of those: places I had, previous to Mr. 
Kindersley’s arrival in the district, visited workshops, 
such as in Newmilns, where there are many hand loom 
weavers ; Kilmarnock I had also visited, and Galston 
and Beith. 

14,493. You visited now and then, but have you 
ever been able to go into one of those places thoroughly, 
so that you could say that you think you know most 
of the places of work there?—I should say that I 
visited most of the hand loom weavers in Newmilns. 

14,494. Take one of those counties to which you 
have particularly directed your visits, say Lanarkshire 
or Renfrewshire. I want to know which county in 
the district you think you were able to inspect most 
thoroughly; would you say Renfrewshire ?—Yes, I 


: _ should think so. 


14,495. In Renfrewshire there are Greenock, Port 
Glasgow, Paisley, Johnstone, Renfrew, Barrhead, 
Neilston, Pollockshaws, Lochwinnock, Mearns, Hagles- 
ham, Thornliebank, Busby, and Cathcart ; do you think 
that in Renfrewshire in all those places you have a 
pretty complete acquaintance with all the places of em- 
ployment ; could you say that you have visited nearly 
all of them once ?—I do not think I could, at least not 
all the workshops ; the factories I have. 

14,496. Do you think that you have visited half of 
them once ?—Yes, I should say so. 

14,497. If you have visited two-thirds of the work- 
shops at every place in that county once, do you think 
that that is as much as you have done?—I should say 
‘that I have not done that at every place. I have 
visited at some places more than at others where I 
considered that there were more workshops. \ 

14,498. Could you say with any confidence that in 
the small places where there is most chance of evasion 
of the law in that county which you have been able to 
visit most, there is at this moment any considerable 
breach of the law going on or not >—Yes,I should say 
there may be. 

14,499. There might be a very considerable extent, 
if there was any pressure upon trade which induced 
the employers to work long hours, and to get in’ as 
much juvenile labour as they could ?>—Yes. 

14,500. Is it practically possible that in this district, 
comprising the counties of Lanark, Renfrew, Dumbar- 
ton, Argyll, Bute, Sterling, Ayr, Dumfries, Kirkeud- 
bright, Wigton, any one officer or two officers can see 
to the enforcement of the law as it at present stands ? 
—I should say not at all. 

14,501. If the law was made stricter by bringing the 
workshops under the operation of the Factory Acts, in 
one consolidated Act, would that tend to make it easier ?. 
—Yes, it would tend to make it so. 

14,502. It would tend to make it easier to detect a 
breach, but it would not be more likely to be obeyed, 


__- would it, if it was made stricter than it is at present? 


—We should have to keep a register, and there would be 
_ the certifying surgeon. upon the spot who would give 
great assistance. 

14,508. It is no part of the certifying surgeon’s 
duty, is it, to see whether the legal hours of work 
are observed ?—No; but if there was an officer of that 

_ kind in the place I think occupiers would be more 
_- likely to.observe it. 

14,504. If there were some local officer whose duty 
it was to keep his eye upon the places of employment 
then the factory inspector might be able to answer for 
them ?—Yes, by his communicating with the factory 
inspector. 

14,505. But in your opinion is it possible without 

_ the employment of a local officer that you can see that 
the law is fairly obeyed over this extent of country ?>—I 
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think not ; certainly not so far as workshops are con- 
cerned. 

14,506. If you were asked how you could get the 
law fairly obeyed and how it could be brought to your 
knowledge if it was extensively evaded over this ex- 
tent of country, what assistance should you ask for ?— 
Local inspectors, I should say. 

14,507. Take one of the counties, Renfrew, which 
you know well ; what amount of assistance should you 
require in Renfrew to make yourself pretty sure that 
there is not any considerable breach of the law going 
on ?—There are two big towns, Paisley and Greenock. 
I should say that there might be one officer for each of 
those places. 

14,508. Do you think that it would require one 
officer at each of those places?—I think it would, to 
enforce the thing thoroughly. 

14,509. How many do you think would fairly suf- 
fice for the rest, so that you might be able to answer 
for nothing being very far wrong, would you say 
about three for that county altogether >—Yes, I should 
say so. 

14,510. [ have seen somewhere a statement of the 
number of sanitary inspectors that the local authority 
in Glasgow finds necessary for its purposes; do you 
know how many there are?—No; but I know that 
they have a very large staff. 

14,511. My idea is that it was about four ?—I 
should have thought half-a-dogen. 

14,512. But would the work of those sanitary in- 
spectors be greater or less than that of an inspector 
who was required to see that the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts were observed ?—We have to look into the 
sanitary part to a certain extent as well as to enforce 
the other provisions of the Factory and Workshop 
Acts; such as in the matter of overcrowding, to 
measure the place, and see that a room is not over- 
crowded. 

14,5138, Similar duties to those of the. sanitary 
officer form part of your duty over a very extended 
area ’—Yes, 

_ 14,514. (de. Brand.) In computing the number of 
workshops to be inspected you have, I presume, to 
deduet a great number who do not really require 
inspection, in which men only are employed ?—Yes. 

14,515. In the answer which you gave to the 
Chairman as to the number of inspectors that would 
be necessary in your opinion, did you consider in 
what way the law should be in future administered ; 
inasmuch as if the law is to be administered so as 
that every small’breaches of it should be detected and 
punished, you would require a considerable staff of 
inspectors, would you not?—I think it would be less 
likely to be infringed where there was an inspector on 
the spot, who would communicate to us any existing 
irregularities. 

14,516. If the law is to be administered as it is 
now, so that it may be generally kept, you do not 
want a very large staff of inspectors, do you ?—No. 

14,517. Then the present staff would be sufficient 
you think after a time ?—I do not think it would. 
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14,518. Supposing all workshops were brought in ~ 


under, the Act of 1867, and the hours of} work to be 
the same for factories and workshops, and. after the 
first visit of inspection to the workshops requiring 
such inspection, would you want to ‘visit them again 
in the majority of cases ?—I should say that they 
would all require a periodical visit. 

14,519. Do you not think that there is a general 
inclination on the part of employers to obey the law ? 
—Certainly, on the part of the large employers. 

14,520. And even among workshops employers if 
they know what the law is, is not there a tendency to 
‘obey it?-Not amongst the poorer classes. They 
preter taking their own hours. 

14,521. In your opinion if the law is to be admi- 
nistered stringently you do require an increase of the 
staff >— Yes, I should say so. 

14,522. (Mr. Knowles.) If the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts were assimilated, would not that simplify 
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your inspection a good deal ?—Yes, I think it would 
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14,523. Do not you find a greater disposition both on 
the part of the owners of factories and workshops, 
and the workpeople generally, to keep within the 
bounds of the law ?—Yes, greater than formerly. 

14,524. Those that infringe it, do you suppose that 


they do it from ignorance, or wilfully ?—I think some » 


do it wilfully and some do it through ignorance. ° 
14,525. Do you not suppose that there are a great 
many small owners of workshops that know scarcely 
anything about the law ?—Yes, but I think they should 
know something about it by this time; it has been 
in force some time now. 
14,526. If they were compelled to register their 


_ workshops and to notify to the inspector that they 


had workshops and where they were situated, do you 
not suppose that that would have some effect upon 
them in making them obey the law ?—Yes, I think 
that would have a considerable effect. 

14,527. Do you think it is possible for the owners 
of factories and workshops to infringe the law to any 


great extent without the working people employed © 


in their works grumbling and informing either the 
inspector or somebody else?—Yes, I think it is. In 
the case of children and even young persons who are 
forced 10 work by their parents and sent into those 
factories and workshops, they are afraid of their 
parents ; they are made to do it. 

14,528. They are more afraid of their parents than 
of their employers ?>—Yes, very often that is the case. 

14,529. Do you think, taking all those circum- 
stances together, that to make it reasonably effectual, 
it would require an increased staff, either of inspectors 
or sub-inspectors ?—I do hold that opinion with re- 
gard to the workshops certainly ; that is, that if those 
workshops were made factories that are workshops 
now, I think the work could not possibly be got 
through ; we could not visit the places. 

14,530. And that it would expedite your inspection 
if they were registered ?—Yes, it would be a con- 
siderable check, I think. 

14,531. Still, with the willingness which is ex- 
pressed generally on the part of owners of workshops 
to have them registered, you think, taking all those 


/ circumstances into account, it would still require an 


increased staff of inspectors?—Yes, I think so, since the 
compulsory registration of every workshop would 
swell the list of places we should have to visit very 
considerably, and in all probability thousands of work- 
shops would crop up até present unknown to us. 


14,582. (Chairman, to Mr. Kindersley.) You have 


lately been moved from the Glasgow to the Edinburgh 
district, have you not ?—Yes. 

14,533. How long were you in the Glasgow dis- 
trict ?—I was eight months in the Glasgow district. 

14,534. You had Mr. Stokes’ assistance whilst you 
were in charge of this district 7—-Yes. I travelled 
over the greater part of my district during those 
eight months, but only once to most places. i 

14,535. In the course of those eight months you 
were, I suppose, gaining a general acquaintance with 
the district, but you had not been able to satisfy your- 
self that you had visited anything like the whole of 
the establishments mentioned in your report ?—No, I 
had not personally. 

14,536. How many, speaking roughly, do you 
think that you visited in those eight months ?—I 
could tell you best by giving you the average number 
of visits which I paid in the course of a week, which 
consisted usually of about 50 to 60 places in a week, 
that is including workshops and factories. Some- 
times it would be more and sometimes it would be 
less, but-that would be about the average. 

14,537. So that you may have visited 1,600 in the 
eight months at the rate of 200 a month ?—Yes. 

14,588. Some of those visits would be second 
visits to see whether: things had been remedied >— 
Yes, some of them would be second visits. 

14,539. Qne officer of your department in a some- 
what similar district dividing the establishment with 
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different classes, thinks that some should be visited 


three times a year, and some should be visited twice, 
and some should be visited once, but he thinks that 
all establishments should be visited at least once, and — 
in addition to the regular visits he thinks there must 
be visits of surprise; do you think that so many ‘visits 
are necessary ¥—I agree with that officer. It depends 
very much upon the class of factory which he is 
alluding to. For instance, in iron works, I take it 
that they do not require much inspection, for the 
reason that their hours are short, and that they 
employ as a rule big boys of 15 or 16 as their 
youngest hands, and they. very rarely work more than 
nine hours a day, therefore such factories as iron 


works would not require, I should say, more than one © 


visit in the year as a rule. 

14,540. But it isin the small establishments, is it 
not, that you think that to enforce the law visits are 
most necessary ?—Not only in small establishments, 
but also in large establishments where there are half- 
timers employed, or in fact where many children or 
young persons are employed, ; 

14,541. Mr. Stokes said he thought that in factories 
generally the law was fairly obeyed; have you had 
many cases of alleged slight infringements upon the | 
hours of meals?—Not as regards the meals. I do 
not remember a single case. I cannot call to mind 
one now at all.events, and I do not remember such a 
case since I came to Scotland. — 

14,542. Do you mean by that that you have no 
had many, if any, cases of alleged excess of working — 
hours in factories ; what is called cribbing upon the 
meal hour ?—No, [ have not in Scotland. 

14,543. Or of commencing before the proper time 
—No, nor of commencing before the proper time. 
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14,544. Or working after the time of closing ?— if 


No, I think not.The only cases that have ever come | 


to my knowledge are these. Sometimes complaints 
have been made of working after the proper time, but 


never before the proper time, or never during the 


meal hours. { 

14,545. (To Mr. Stokes.) What do you say as to 
that >—I agree with Mr. Kindersley. 

14,546. On the whole your experience in Scotland 
is that it is very rare that there are such infringe- 
ments of the law ?—Very rare, I should say. 

- (Mr, Kindersley.) Tn Scotland it has always been 
the custom to give two hours for meals in nearly all 
trades, before the present Act of 1874 was passed. 
It was no new thing to Scotland to give two hours for 
meals. 

14,547. Did you ever hear of cases of children or 
young persons being employed to come into the fac- 
tories before the proper hours, or to remain after the 


rest have left for certain jobs, such as picking cloth, 


or something of that sort ?--Such cases have never 
come to my knowledge. 

14,548. (To Mr. Stokes.) Have you ever heard of 
anything of that sort ?—I have heard of them being 
kept in shops. 

14,549. But that sort of thing has not been com- 
mon ?—No, certainly not. 

: 14,550. There may have been an isolated case ?—— 
es. 


14,551. (Mr. Brand.) May we take it that through- — 


out the whole country, so far as you know, the hours 
of the trades both in workshops and factories, and in 


workshops where women and children are not em- ~ 


ployed, the hours are very moderate and do not ex- 
ceed generally 57 or 58 hours a week ?—Yes. 

14,552. The accustomed hours, in fact, are not so 
long generally as the hours in the textile trades, taking 
all the trades throughout the country ?—Not in the 
class of work that we have been speaking of cer- 
tainly, though they are so in the bleach and dye 
works. » 

14,553. Would you agree with Mr. Redgrave that 
it is only one-tenth of the workshops which require 
inspection after they have once understood the nature 
of the law and the requirements of the law ?—I could 
not give an opinion as to the proportion. 
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14,554. Could you give an approximate opinion as 
to the per centage which would require inspection ?— 
No, I could not say that I could. 

(Mr. Kindersley.) 1 think that in small workshops 
they never infringe the Workshops Act regarding the 
half-holiday. I am alluding now to such workshops 
as saw mills, chemical works, and usually brick works. 
They very rarely, in fact I may say never with regard 
to saw mills and chemical works, exceed 2 o’clock on 
Saturday ; but the most troublesome class of work- 
shops with regard to the Saturday half-holiday are 
certainly dressmakers and milliners, and in Glasgow 
I believe the fancy box makers gave Mr. Stokes some 
trouble, but as a rule, I think I may say that through- 
out the country the two troublesome classes are the 


dressmakers and milliners with regard-to the Saturday 


half-holiday. 

14,555. That is in accordance with the evidence 
that we have received before, and we may take it from 
you that over-work is principally, if not entirely, con- 
fined to milliners and dressmakers ?—Yes, especially 
with regard to the infringement of the half-holiday, 
_ but not so much on other days. | 

14,556. (Chairman, to Mr. Stokes.) Do you agree 
with Mr. Kindersley in his written answers that the 
present distinction between factories and workshops 
is inconvenient, and that if, as he says, there is to be 
any such distinction, it should depend, not upon the 
' number of hands employed, but upon the employment 
or non-employment of machinery ; what do you think 
should be the line of demarcation if there is to be any ? 
—I believe it is desirable that they should all be 
placed under one Act. 

14,557. You think it desirable, as a rule, that all 
places that employ women and children should be 
subject to a uniform law ?——-Yes, I think so, provided 
that small works are no way taxed by it. 

14,558. Do you think that the general provisions 
of the Factory Act of 1867 are suitable to them ?— 
Yes, provided they are not taxed. 

14,559. What do you mean by taxed ?—I think 
if their young people are to be subjected to the exami- 
nation of the certifying surgeon that the occupier 
should not be taxed with their fees. 

14,560. As regards the hours of labour, do you 
think that all establishments excepting season trades or 
some which are peculiarly circumstanced, might be 
made subject to the provisions of the Factory Act ?— 
Yes, I think so decidedly. 

14,561. Generally; the requirements of the Factory 
Act you would not, I suppose, extend to the smallest 
class of establishments, for instance, to what you 
would domestic occupations; there are a great many 
workshops in this district,are there not, where there 
are no hired workers ?—-Yes. 

14,562. Take the case of the hand loom weavers, 
have you any idea of the number of hand looms in the 


district ?—I cannot say precisely. I should say there 


were somewhere about 2,000. 

14,563. You would not be surprised, would you, if it 
were 2,000 in one county alone ?>—No, I should not. 

14,564. At many of those there would be girls 
between 15 and 18 working, would there not ?—-Yes. 

14,565. As arule children do not work at a hand 
loom ?—In some hand loom places a few half-timers 
are employed by the men to assist them. 

14,566. I am speaking just now of domestic labour, 
looms in private houses or in very small workshops ; 
there would be thousands of such looms ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

14,567. And of those a considerable number would 
be worked by girls ?—I should think so. 

14,568. The trade is very much reduced in numbers, 
is it not, compared with what it was ?—Yes, very 
much. 

14,569. But still, is it the case that a considerable 
number of girls are being brought up to it as their 
business >—In certain districts itis. I could mention 
where there are regular workshops of hand loom 
weavers in which young people are employed. 

14,570. Could you tell the Commission approxi- 
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mately the number of them ?—That was the number 
I spoke of just now, 2,000. 

' 14,571. You think there are something like. 2,000 
small workshops in which women or children are em- 
ployed from outside, and not members of the family, 
in addition to the wife or sons or daughters of 
the family? —I cannot give any. very accurate 
statement about it, but I should say about that 
number. 

14,572. (Lo Mr. Kindersley.) Have you any idea if 
there are any considerable number of hand loom 
weaving shops where they hire workpeople ?>—From 
my short experience of the Glasgow disttict I should 
say that there is not a considerable number where 
they hire people, but there is a very considerable 
number where the children of the house do assist. 

(Mr. Stokes.) In all those places alluded to by me 
there are women employed, and I am told that the 
wages are low; namely, in Kilbachan, Beith, Lock- 
winnock, Kilmarnock, Galston, Newmilns, Darvel, 
Maybole, Ayr, Girvan, and West Kilbride. 

14,573. Are those places where women are em- 
ployed for wages ?—Yes, in all. 

14,574. Have you an idea of the number of such 
workshops ; there may be many more, may there 
not ?—I imagine that they are under 2,000. 

14,575. You could not, could you, bring the regu- 
lations of the Factory Act down to workshops where 
only the members of the family are employed ?>—No, 
I should say not. 

14,576. Legally, of course, they are subject to it, 
but have you ever tried to enforce the Workshops 
Regulation Act in a workshop where only the mem- 
bers of the family are employed ?—No. 

14,577. But there must be thousands of such ?— 
Yes, I should say there are many thousands. 

14,578. Could you draw the distinction that a fac- 
tory is a place where women and young children work 
for hire and require that the legal hours of work 


should be observed in them, but not attempt to enforce 


them where only the members of the family are. em- 
ployed ?—I do not see how we could enforce the Act 
in the latter case. 

14.579. Do you think that that would be the proper 
distinction >—Yes, I do. 

14,580. Do you know much about the hours of 
work among hand loom weavers ?—They vary very 


* much; they are very late in winter, and in the summer 


they are not extreme in any way. 

14,581. It depends mainly upon the state of the 
trade, does it not, whether or not they are in full 
work ?—Yes. 

14,582. If they are in full work they work very 
long hours ?—Yes, up to 10 and 12 at night. 

14,583. Have you ever interfered with hand loom 
weavers working very late at night?—Yes, I have 
cautioned them. 

' 14,584. But you have never prosecuted them ?— 
No; I should say that when they work late at night 
in this way they begin late in the morning; and as 
they had never been visited before, my visit was more 
to explain the law than to punish them. 

14,585. In the case of those long hours that you 
found them working, do you think that they worked 
them every night, or only on certain nights in the 
week ?—I do not think it would be every night. 

14,586. Do you think that perhaps they did not 
work so long on Monday, and they work in the middle 
and at the end of the week to finish the web that 
they had in hand, or something of that sort >—I think 
it depended upon the work which was required to 
be done in a hurry. 

14,587.. (Mr. Brand.) In those cases do they work 
very much as it suits them, or is there compulsion put 
upon them to work long hours ?—-They seem perfectly 
agreed. between themselves and the employers, and I 
should say that there was little or no compulsion. 

14,588. Are the employers very much of the same 
class as the employed ?—Apparently so. I have spoken 
to the master and to the young persons employed 
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when they have both been present, and. they seem. to 
work quite harmoniously. / 

14,589. (Chairman.) The children are kept for 
winding while the: men are working, are they not ?— 
Yes, in some branches of hand-loom weaving such as 
in carpet works. 

14,590. With regard to the Early Closing Associa- 
tion, "from whom we have had a deputation this morn- 
ing, you know what the habits of the people of 
Glasgow, and particularly of the poorer parts, are; do 
you think that-there could be an interference with ‘the 
hours of the retail shops with respect to the labour 
of women withovt injury ?— I think that it would 
seriously interfere with certain classes in their pur- 
chases. 

14,591. Would a good deal of the custom be thrown 
into the hands of the people in the streets, such as 
stall-keepers and barrow-keepers ?—Yes, I think it 
would. . : 

14,592. As to the bleaching and dyeing, are you 
acquainted with the bleachworks in this district >— 
Yes. 

14,593. We have heard about the very high tem- 
perature in the stoves, are you aware of that as a 
fact ?—Yes, I have often noticed it. 

14,594. Could you tell the Commission what is the 
highest registered temperature that you have observed 
yourself ?—No, I could not say. 

14,595. You could not say whether it is over 100° ? 
Tt is often considerably over it, I should say. 

14,596. Are those people generally pretty healthy, 
or do they look as. if they suffered from the heat that 
they work in?—No, I think they are healthy as a 
rule. 

14,597, Have you heard any complaints from the 
workpeople as to the length of the hours >—No, there 
is no direct complaint. 

14,598. (To Mr. Kindersley.) Have you ever heard 

anything of that sort in the calendering and bleach- 
ing trades P—No, I have not. 
14,599. (Lo Mr. Stokes.) Have, you found any 
difficulty i in prosecuting cases in the courts on account 
of there being no appeal from the summary prepedure 
in Scotland ?—Yes. ° 

14,600. Have you had decisions which you would 
have “appealed from on a point of law if you could 
have done so >—Yes. 

14,601. Could you mention any notable case which 
occurred ?—Yes ; I had one ease. 

14,602. Was that in a justice of the peace court ? 
—Yes. 

14,603. Did you take any cases before the sheriff? 
—We can do so, but they have generally been taken 
before the justices. 

14,604. (To Mr. Kindersley.) Haye you had any 
experience in that way ?—No, not in that way... I 


have always been satisfied with the decisions which. 


have been given in the cases where’ I have prose- 
euted. 

14,605. (To. Mr. Stokes.)| Have you found that 
your case suffers sometimes from. your being opposed 
to law agents without legal advice of your own?— 
Yes. 

14, 606. You have to cross-examine , witnesses and to 
conduct your case yourself ?—Yes. 

14,607. Are you generally met by law’ agents ?— 
Yes, almost always in this part of the world. 

14,608. Do eases occur that involve points of law ? 
—Yes. 

14,609. So that you. are obliged to argue points of 
law Yes, you must do it. 

14,610. (Zo Mr. Kindersley.) Have you ever lost 
a case from ‘your weakness in law ?—No, I have not. 
I have never, been opposed by a lawyer myself per-, 
sonally, so that I have never lost a case. 

(Mr, Stokes.) I have been opposed by a. lawyer on 
many occasions, but have only lost one case. ) I ana 
giving you the views of some other inspectors formerly 
in this district, as well as my own, although I have 
read some law; and I think it would be well for the 
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department generally if we: had the: option give ‘ai 
of employing a legal agent. 

14,611. (Lo Mr. Kindersley.) Do you think that if 
tia Seditels law in that particular remained unaltered 
it would be better that all cases should go before the? 
sheriff, and that consequently you would have deeistotiae 


’ more uniform ?—Yes, I think so. | 


14,612. Would you have more difficulty if you bad’ 
to come up to the county town to the sheriff, than if? 
you could have the case tried in the justice of the’ 
peace court ?—I do not see why there should be — 
difficulty. 

(Mr: Seabee ) You find that witnesses have a shold 
objection to come. I have often found them fail me? 
before now, only one having appeared when I have: 
cited a great man { 

14,613. And if ‘it had been at the justice of the! 
peace court you would have got them ?—I am speaking 
of cases held before the justices where the witnesses: 
have had some distance to go to the town file the: 
case must be heard. ; 

(Mr. Kindersley.) There is no doubt that it is 
very great disadvantage to any sub- -inspector to fie 
pitted against a practised lawyer; that is evident to 
anybody, seeing that the sub- -inspector has no: know~ 
ledge whatever of the law until he joins this dena 
ment. 

14,614. I suppose most of the cases do not turn. 
upon subtle points of law ?—No, not as a rule. 

(Mr. Stokes.) One case; I remember particularly, 
occupied half an hour in arguing whether I had made 
the information out in the legal’ way, so that I could 
claim the penalty for each count, all the counts having: 
been made out in the same information: There ‘was 
an objection on that point. It was upset very rightly: 
by a clause in the procedure Act, which says that on a 
mere matter of form a-case could not be thrown! 
aside, and the clerk to the justices on being appealed 
to. at the end of the discussion gave his opinion that 
the information was quite correct, after which . the 
case was proceeded with. 

14,615. Do you know much about the balephbebehi 
in Glasgow ?—I have visited, I think, all of them: 

14,616. That is to say, the part of them that you 
are able to visit ?-Yes, and also ‘the other part, from 
an inspection which took place some time ago. 


There was a special permission given us to go through: . 


them. 

14,617. There has been a doubt expressed in Scot- 
land whether confectionery places are under the 
factory inspectors, has there not ?—Yes. | 

14,618. In Glasgow how is that held ?—Since the 
case which was tried here it is held that they are not, 
strictly speaking, under the Act in certain aber 
ments. 

14,619. Can you say whether: in pakelionses' pro- 
per that, are ‘under the local authority, within your 
knowledge young persons -are being worked longer 


‘than the factory hours ?—I have heard complaints ‘of 


a child of ‘nine years: of agé ‘working longer than a 
young person is allowed to work, in fact ‘working 
12 hours a day; but that was a sips ign hat ating 
ago. 

14, 620. In that case, being beyond your javislles 
tion, did you give information to the local parsers * 
—I do not think I did. 

14621: What became of the ‘case oll cannot re- 
member at the moment. 

14,622. (To Mr. Kindersley.) Are Zou acquainted 
with.most of the bakehouses ?—No, I have never in- 
spected one, because I always understood that they 
were not under our jurisdiction, and. I never went’ 
into them at all. 

14,623. (To Mr. Stokes.) Was that. an isolated ease 
to which you have referred, or can you think of other; 
cases ?—I think it was an isolated case, 

14,624. That would have been a case for the police: 
or the sanitary. inspector, would it not ?—Yes, for the 
sanitary inspector, certainly, and I believe I advindd 
my informant to go to him. 

14,625. There would be no difficulty i in reguilakitig 
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a bakehouse any more than a shoe factory or any 
other place, would there ?—I should say not, and I 
think the present law gives them far too great license 
and latitude... They can act as they like toa great 
extent. 
» (14,626. Are there many brickfields in your district ? 
—Yes, a great many. 

14,627. Are they small or large ?—There are 

several very large ones and many smaller ones. . 
14,628. Have you had any trouble about the em- 

ployment of children in them ?—Not so much as to 

children this year as last year, and not so much last 

year as the year before. 

- 14,629. That is to say, they do not try to employ 

them too young ?—No. 

14,630. Had they been in the habit of employing 
children and working them hard ?—Yes, we have 
‘often had instances and have prosecuted for that very 
thing. ‘But the chief difficulty is with regard- to 
females under 16 years of age; that is a difficulty 
which has always been felt. here, and there has been 
a very strong feeling on the part of the masters against 
the restriction to 16. They complain that they cannot 
get them, because the girls of that age go into the 
mills, and if they do not get them young they do not 
get them at all. / : 

14,631, In what description of labour are the little 
boys employed’ in the brickfields in this district ?— 
Chiefly in handing the bricks. 

_ 14,632. Are they not employed in wheeling heavy 
barrows?—Yes. — 

14,633. Have you had occasion to prosecute people 
for employing boys below the age of 10, which is the 
legal age now ?—No. I do not think that a case of 
that kind has occurred ; certainly not recently. 

(Mr. Kindersley.) I never had a brickwork prose- 
cution jat all. I think as a rule that) the small boys 
to. whom you allude are-not employed so much in 
wheeling barrows as in taking off the bricks when the 
man has done them.) , Mow 

(Mr, Stokes.) I have had cases- of females being 
employed under the age of 13, over 10 and under 
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14,634. (Mr. Brand.) With regard to the 4; estion 
of arguing points of law with legal gentlemen, it is 
your special duty, is it not, to make yourself acquainted 
a the law as it affects factories and workshops ?— 

es. : 

14,635. That. being your. special duty is distinct 
from the study of other law, ought you not to con- 
sider yourself pretty well a match for any legal 
gentleman ?—There are so many. of these Factory 
Acts and the law is in such a complicated state, that 
in almost every prosecution we undertake we have to 
wade through nearly every Act to get at the exact 
charge against a person. 

14,636. And in contradistinction to that the legal 
gentleman has,a good many laws to work up ?—But 
he is a practised hand. 

14,637. Do you find any difficulty in applying 
sanitary regulations to factories >—Yes, in the way of 
overcrowding, there have been several complaints of 
that kind, especially in factories which were brought 
under the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, by reason 
of their employing 50 hands and which would other- 
wise be workshops: 

14,638. You have no distinct sanitary powers under 
the Act of 1874 ?—No. 

14,639. But you have them under the <Acts of 
1864 and 1867, have you not ?—Yes. 

14,640. With regard to the Workshops Act. also, 
is it not the case that you have no power to apply 
the Sanitary Act of 1866, although you have power to 
inquire ?>— Yes. 

14,641. The law requires amendment, in_ those 
points ?—Yes, I think so, 

(Mr. Kindersley.) Also, with regard to machinery 
in workshops, we have no power to order it to be 
fenced, which is a very. grave, omission. However 
dangerous it may be we can only suggest that it should 
be fenced, but we cannot: order it to be so. 

14,642. What is the system of schooling here ; is. the 
alternate day system much adopted ?—Yes, as a rule, 
it is ; in the Kdinburgh district certainly, and I think 
here also, it is much more popular than the half-day 
system. 

(Mr. Stokes.) Yes, it is the same here also. 


War114™ M. Porrock, Esq. (Lownsdale Bleach Works, Paisley); Gzrorce Hamivron, Esq. (Blackland 
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14,643.* (Chairman, to Mr. Pollock.) Do you. 
gentlemen belong to any association P—No. 

14,644. Have you agreed beforehand at all on your 
* position with respect to our inquiry ?—No, not at all; 
there has been no meeting of the trade whatever. 

14,645. Will youtell the Commission, if you please, 
what the hours of work in your establishments are ?— 
60 hours per week. | 
_ 14,646. How many hours per day ?—10} hours. 


~ 14,647. Are those your regular hours of working? - 


— Yes. 
_ (Mr. Hamilton.) We work 57 hours a week only. 
14,648. How do you take those hours ?—We give 
them a full hour twice a day at meal times, and we 
stop at 2 o’clock on Saturday. 

14,649. How is it with the other gentlemen? What 
are your hours, Mr. Wilson?) = 
a Le Wilson.) Very much the’same as Mr. Pollock’s. 
_ 14,650, What are yours, Mr. James Fleming ? 
*’ (Mr. Fleming.) 60 hours, that is 10} hours a day. 
We give three-quarters of an hour for breakfast and 
three-quarters of an hour for dinner, and we'stop at 
2 o’clock on Saturday. 
_ 14,651. What are.your hours, Mr. King? 
(Mr. King.) They are just the same as Mr. Fleming’s. 

652. We may take it that your case, Mr. Hamil- 

ton, is rather exceptional, as you only work 57 hours ? 
_ (Mr. Hamilton.) It appears so. Arig ck 
14,653. Was the working 57 hours only done by 
agreement with your hands ?>—No, there'was no agree- 
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ment. JI preferred giving them an hour to their 
meals. 

(14,654. (Mr. Brand, to Mr, Pollock.) May we take it 
that the 60 hours which you mentioned are the ordinary 


hours of work in the trade, or are they merely the 


hours at your own work ?—They are our ordinary 
hours of work. 

14,655. Then your regular working would be 60 
hours a week ?—Yes. 

14,656. (Mr. Knowles.) How do you make the 60 
hours. For instance, the first five days of the week, 
do you work 12 hours a day, with two off for meals ? 
—No. We work 103 hours per day. We only give 
three-quarters of an hour for meals, and we leave off 
at a quarter-past 2 on Saturday. 

14,657. (Chairman.) You, have, in your trade, 
power to work half-an-hour extra for an incomplete 
process, have you not ?—Yes. 

14,658. Do you use that power ?—No, never. We 
do not require it. phe 

(Mr. Hamilton.) Sometimes we do, because the 
goods cannot be allowed to stand in such a process as 
dyeing. 

14,659. Occasionally you have to use the half- 
hour ?—Yes. 

14,660. What would you say to that, Mr. Wilson? 

(Mr. Wilson.) We have to do. it also sometimes, in 
order to complete a process. 

14,661. Do you do it, Mr. Fleming ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) No, we do not require it, 

14,662. Does Mr, King ? 
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(Mr. King.) No, we do not require it. 
14,663. (To Mr. Pollock.) Do you often stop before 


W. T. Wilson, the 104 hours a day are made up, or do you always 
J Fleming jun., work the full time ?—We always work the regular 
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time. 

14,664. Unless trade is slack, you require that time ? 
—yYes, we always require that time. 

14,665. Do the men in your establishment work the 
same hours as the women ?>—Yes, they work the same 
hours.. 

(Mr, Hamilton.) It is rather different with us. The 
men get up a little sooner, perhaps half an hour sooner, 
in the morning than the women do. 

14,666. And do they go away when the women go ? 
—Yes, unless there be something extra to do. 

14,667. (Mr. Brand.) Has there been no attempt 
on the part of the men in your business to curtail the 
hours of labour ?—No. They seem very well satisfied 
with the hours at present. Since I got the telegram 
yesterday from the secretary of the Commission, I 
have endeavoured to feel their mind upon the ques- 
tion and asked them about it, and I find that the 
majority are very contented with their hours at pre- 
sent, that is to say, 60 hours per week. 

14,668. May we take it that 60 hours a week are 
the ordinary hours throughout the whole of the trade 
in the case of the men?—Yes, I think you might, I 
think that is the general practice. 

14,669. (Mr. Knowles.) Are your processes all the 
same ?—Nearly all the same. 

14,670. It appears that some require the modifica- 
tion of the half hour and some do not? 

(Mr. Hamilton.) We have another trade. We dye 
some muslins in addition to the bleaching, and it is on 
that account that we want the extra half hour. 

14,671. There are four or five of you gentlemen 
who say that your processes are pretty nearly the same, 
and still some of you do not require any modification 
whatever ?—It is the same with the exception of the 
dyeing. 

14,672. Then it is in the dyeing that you want the 
half-hour ?—Yes. We have dyeing attached to our 
bleaching establishment, and it is on that account that 
we sometimes require the half hour. 

14,673. But where itis bleaching pure and simple 
you do not require the half hour, according to the 
modification. 

(Mr. Pollock.) No, we do not. 

(Mr. Hamilton.) Unless there be some goods 
perhaps for a shipping order, or something that is 
pushing. | 

14,674. If you have goods undergoing a process, do 
not they sometimes require a little time over to finish 
them before you stop ? 

(Mr. Pollock.) No, that can be regulated. 

14,675. (Chairman.) Is it the opinion of all the 
gentlemen that excepting in the dyeing and printing, 
you do not require the extra time. 


(Mr. Wilson.) We require it as dyers and printers. . 


14,676. But as regards bleaching, it does not matter 
so much ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) In some kinds of bleaching it does. 
We have one bleaching house in our works where it 
would be an advantage to us occasionally during the 
busy time. 

14,677. (To Mr. Pollock.) The Commission have 
heard a good deal about the heat of some of the processes 
in the Scotch bleaching which differs from the English 
bleaching. Is your process of drying the fine muslins 
done by women over stoves ?—We dry them by stove 
heat. 

14,678. Do the women wring them and stretch 
them over the stoves ?—No. The stoves run along 
each side of the building, and the work is done by 
the women in the. centre; that is the usual way of 
doing it. 

14,679. That is common in the Scotch bleach works? 
— Yes. 


14,680. The temperature is very high in that room, 


1s it not ?—-That depends upon the kind of cloth that 
we are at work upon. Our temperature runs at about 


- between 90° and 95°. 
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90° or 95°, sometimes it is as high as 100° when we 
start in the morning, but then when we have started 
it falls perhaps two or three degrees. 95° is about our 


working heat, but if we have heavier goods a stronger 


heat is required. 

14,681. With heavier goods is it necessary that the 
women should work in the same way, because in the 
English bleach works where they get up heavier goods, 
it is done more by machinery ?—Yes. 
by machinery in Eugland I know, and they do not re- 
quire to labour quite as hard as our girls do, of course 
they have a higher heat. 

14,682. (Mr. Brand.) Is the heat with you never 
as high as 110° or 120°.?—No, we never require that. 

(Mr. Hamilton.) I should say not. It depends upon 
the atmosphere a great deal. On a dry day it needs 
less, and when it is moist it needs a little more heat. 

14,683. Then it may arrive at that heat occasion- 
ally ?—It may occasionally, but not asa rule. — 

14,684. Would you say that 100° was the normal 
heat ? : 

(Mr. Pollock.) No. AsI say our average heat is 

14,685. In abnormal instances it may rise to as high 
as 110°?—No. It depends upon the class of goods. 
If it were to be over 100° it would spoil our goods, 

14,686. (Chairman.) Your hours of work were con- 
siderably shortened by the Act of 1860, were they not ? 
—Yes. 

14,687. But you have got your trade now, sd that 
those hours are not oppressive to you ?—No;; they are 
not oppressive. — ; 

14,688. Did you alter your arrangements in order 
to meet the change in the law ?— We did a little. We 
previously had an hour for meals, and now it is reduced 
to three-quarters, and that was to give them the Satur- 
day afternoon. eee 

14,689. In fact they work rather longer hours a 
day than they used to do?—No, it was an hour longer 
at night and earlier in the morning. We began at 
5 in the morning and worked till 7 at night and ‘had 
no half-holiday. 

14,690. The half-holiday is very much prized by 
the workpeople, is it not ?—Yes, very much prized 
indeed. 

14,691. We used to hear a great deal about the 
women’s barracks in the bleach fields. Are those done 
away with now ?—No. We have 150 women in a 
barracks. Mr. Hamilton has done away with his. 

(Mr. Hamilton.) We had about 30 in ours. 

(Mr. Pollock.) In order to supply ourselves with 
hands we are compelled to make those places. The 


girls come from the Highlands and Ireland. We are. 


in the country where there are no houses, and we have 
been driven to it of necessity. 

14,692. Have you a barracks, Mr. Wilson ? 

(Mr. Wilson.) No, we are in the town. 

14,693. Has Mr. Fleming ? 


(Mr. Fleming.) No, we have nothing of the sort. 


We are close to the village. 

14,694, Has Mr. King ? 

(Mr. King.) No ; we are in the same village with 
Mr. Fleming. ; 

14,695. Then, in fact, the peculiar institution of the 
bleach field barrack depends upon whether bleach 
fields are in a town or country ? 

(Mr. Hamilton.) Yes, that is so. 

14,696. And it is a matter of convenience to the 
workpeople to have their meals at a house at 
hand ? 


(Mr. Pollock.) Exactly s0. We provide them with © 


bedding and with people to attend to preparing their 
food for them. 

14,697. And I*daresay they keep them in order 
too P—Yes, it needs that sometimes. — 

14,698. Are the barracks on your premises ?—Yes, 

14,699. That is customary, is it ?—Yes. 

14,700. (Mr. Knowles.) Are they really a part of 
the works?—Yes, they are joined with the works. 
They are a continuation of the same building. 


14,701. (Chairman.) It is not essential, but still itis, 


Itis done more | 
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perhaps, proper to ask you the question. Has there 
been, in your experience, an improvement in the moral 
and physical condition of the workpeople in your trade ? 
—I do not think so. I think that they have rather 
degenerated, and the more time they get they seem to 
abuse it the more. I think that that has. a bad ten- 
dency ; but, owing to the great. number being congre- 
gated together, if there is a fault at all, it is seen; 
whereas if they are scattered over a great many houses 
any immorality could be better hid. 

14,702. Your opinion is that the immorality which 
is charged upon the bleachers is detected and made 
more of from their being so much in view ?—Yes, ex- 
actly so, from the necessity of keeping it down. We 
have to be very rigid in keeping it down. 

14,703. Still, you could not say that you thin 
their physical and moral condition has improved ?— 
No, it has rather degenerated. 

14,704. Is that your impression, Mr. Hamilton ? 

(Mr. Hamilton.) As far as their morals are con- 
cerned, I cannot say ; but I think they are making a 
very bad use of their time. We know, with reference 
to beginning work in the week, that we have greater 
difficulty to get them together on a Monday than we 
had formerly. 

14,705. (Mr. Brand.) Have you had the same 
custom as they have in some parts of England. Is 
Saint Monday kept by your people ?—There are no 
Saint Mondays in Scotland. We are not so far ad- 
vanced as that. 

14,706. (Chairman, to Mr. Wilson.) Your work- 
people are under a different condition, living in their 
own houses. Do they differ much from the other 
factory people ?—I must say that I fear their, morals 
are not of the very highest order, : 

14,707.. You think that they do not stand high 
amongst factory people ?—I do not think they do, 

14,708. I understood Mr. Pollock to say, and the 
other gentlemen to agree with him, that they do not 
think that the shortening of their hours of labour has 
tended to improve them in that respect ? 

(Mr. Pollock.) That is my opinion. 

(Mr. Fleming.) I think, perhaps, it is not alto- 
gether owing to the shortening of the hours. There 
seem to be more Irish people now in the bleach fields 
than there used to be at one time. So far as I can 
learn from my father’s experience, there were more 
Highland people, and they were a better class of peo- 
ple. Probably, owing to the great demand for labour, 

‘there are now more Irish people of a lower class that 
come to us. 

14,709, Do you think that many of your people 
come from a distance ?—Yes, a great many come from 
Ireland. 

14,710. And do they remain permanently at your 
works ?—No, they are constantly shifting. 

14,711. Is that so with you, Mr. King? . 

(Mr. King.) There is a great deal of truth in what 
Mr. Fleming says. In my opinion, when the Fac- 


tory Act became law, it was a great improvement for : 


both masters and workmen. With respect to the hours 
of labour, before then they were so irregular that you 
could never set'an hour to meet any party. I have 
known them working for two weeks together, from 6 
in the morning till 12 at night, before the Factory Act 
came into existence. And with regard to the morality 
of the people at that time, 30 years ago, most of the 
workers were from the Highlands of Scotland. In 
fact, you would hardly hear anything else talked but 
Gaelic, hut now I would say they are mostly Irish. 
14,712. (Lo Mr. Pollock.) We have been told that 


on account of the excessive heat, the women are, 


obliged to work very lightly clothed, and that they 
are in a constant state of perspiration from the time 
they come in till they go out of the works., Is that 
the case?—That is quite true, they are lightly clad, 
certainly.* . 


* Not perspiring in the common acceptation of that word, but 
in a moderate and slight state. 


‘overtime sometimes. 
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14,713. Do any of you gentlemen do calendering 
and finishing besides finishing ?—We do not 
{ (Mr. Fleming.) We do both calendering and finish- 
ing. 

(Mr. Wilson.) We also do both. 

14,714. (Mr. Brand.) Are we to take it that the 
hours of the men who are engaged in calendering are 
60 or 57 hours a week ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) They are 60 hours. They work 
The men of course can work 
any length of time, but their ordinary hours of work 
are 60. We find that our workpeople, on an average, 
do not work more than eight and a half hours per 
day. 


14,715. Is yours a Glasgow house?—Yes; it is at. 


Pollockshaws, a suburb of Glasgow. 

14,716. Has there not been a movement on the 
part of the unions of the men engaged in calendering 
to shorten the hours from 60 'to 57 ?—Yes, but we do 
not require to take any notice of the trades union. 

14,717. In some instances they have shortened the 
hours, have they not?—I believe they have in some 
places. / 

14,718. (Chairman, to. Mr. Pollock.) Is this the 
general result of what you would like to state that 
the Act works well just now, that there is neither on 
the part of the employers nor of the workpeople, so 
far as you know, any desire for a change ?—Yes, 
that is the case ; there is no desire for a change. 

14,719. But you admit that in some of the pro- 
cesses the high temperature which is necessary to the 
process renders the labour very severe ?—Yes, but 
where the temperature is very high the bleachers, as a 
rule, give the women a little breathing time between 
meals. 

14,720. Can a woman leave her work for a few 
minutes at a time during the four and a half or five 


‘hours of the term of work ?—Yes, two or three of 


them may go out for a few minutes at a time. 

14,721. Is that so with you, Mr. Hamilton ? 

(Mr. Hamilton.) Yes. 

(Mr. Fleming.) Our temperature in our stoves is 
not higher than 90°. 

14,722. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Pollock.) Is there any 
stretch of work of over four hours in your business ? 
—No, they never work longer than four hours. 

14,723. (Chairman.) Have any of you gentlemen 
anything to add to what has been said, as a part of 
your case ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) There does not seem to be any 
change desired on the part of the workpeople. We 
have made inquiries, as far as possible, through our 
workmen, regarding the desire of being allowed to 
work overtime, and we find that they would like to do 
so if they were paid extra for it. The agitation seems 
to be entirely on the part of the trades unions for the 
purpose of increasing the cost of labour, and have 
made labour especially, making it in greater demand. 
We asked one of the inspectors, Major Hllice, and he 
made some inquiries in our works at our request, and 
that was the result, that they said they would be quite 
willing to work overtime if they were paid extra for 
it. It seems that they imagined that they were to be 
paid nothing extya for overtime, and of course they 
objected to that, but they would be quite willing to 
work for extra pay. 

14,724. Before the Act of 1860 was passed did they 
get extra pay for those long hours ? 

(Mr. King.) Yes, they were always paid for over- 
time. 

(Mr. Fleming.) In the event of a decrease in the 
hours in the bleaching trade, we would suffer in more 
ways than one, because the bleaching process requires. 
a certain length of time, and if we have not that 
length of time to be able to complete the process, it 
will require to be postponed, therefore causing a great. 
decrease in the production, it not being able to be 
stopped abruptly. 


14,725. In your communication with the Secretary | 


you referred, did you not, to the extent to which your 
trade is a season trade, so that it requires the relaxa- 
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tions of the present law at certain seasons dees, 
that is so. 

14,726. Do you think that a further meiaiidation 
is required ?—Yes. 

14,727. I think you said that you do not use your 
present’ power?—No, Half an hour would be no 
advantage to us, it is only in a part of our works in 
certain departments where it would be useful to us. 

14,728. (To Mr. Pollock.) Do you think that any 
season modification. is required ?—No ; I think it is 
pretty good as it is. 

14,729. (Lo Mr. Hamilton.) What do you think 
as to the power of working longer hours at certain 
seasons of the year ?—I could not give an opinion on 
that question. 

14,730. (Mr. Brand.) There is no strong desire on 
the part of the trade generally for a further modifica- 
tion ?—Not that I am aware of. 

(14,731. (Chairman, to Mr. Wilson.) Do you find 
that. you require extra, time at certain seasons >—We 
should like sometimes to be able to work an hour or 
two later. We stop sometimes at 5 or a quarter past 5, 
if we cannot go on with a process. 

14,782. (Mr. Knowles.) Is that. at any particular 
season ?—Yes, at certain seasons of the year, from 
now on till about March... For six months in the 
year it would be a great advantage if we could yom 
an hour occasionally overtime. 

14,733. (Mr. Brand.) Is the permanent siiodified 
tion N o. 1, allowing you to employ males of 16 years 
of age, of no use fo: you?—Most of the work is done 
by young girls, and we cannot work then after 
6. o’clock. 

14,734. But you have not applied for that miopiéen 
tion, ‘T think you say >—No, we have not. 

14,735. (Chairman.) Have, any of you gentlemen 
ever applied for the 15 hours modification ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) We- applied to the: Secretary of 
State for. the modification for some of our depart- 
ments. /We have one department of our work where 
the goods are made in Ireland. The people go out 
to out of door labour. at this season of the year. We 
are very slack always up till about. November. 

» 14,736. You applied for the 15 hours modification 
with regard to some of your processes; did you get it? 
—WNo. 

- 14,787. It was refused because you did not want it 
for your whole work ?—We got no reply. 

14,738. How long ago was the application ?—We 
applied twice, the last time would be about two years 


-ago. 


14,739. Was it through the, sub-inspector ?—I 
think once it was, and we were directed to apply 
direct to Mr. Redgrave. 

14,740. (Lo Mr. Pollock.) Did you ever use the 
modification for breakage of machinery ?—No, we 
never required. it. 

. 14,741. Did any of you gentlemen ever require it ? 

(Mr. Fleming.) We have never used it, 

14,742. Is there anything else which you would 
like to state to the Commission ? 

(Mr. King.) There is one remark which I should 
like to make, and that is, that some’ of the bleachers 
do not keep by the 10 hours so closely as they should 
do, and those who do it, feel it to be hard upon them 
upon that account, because the others get a greater 
portion of the trade than they should get... 

14,748. Of course they may work 10} hours, which 
are their legal -hours ?—There are many of them 
that work, perhaps, 12 hours. on 

“14,744, Ilegally ?—Yes.. There is one other thing 
I should like. to mention, and that is, that.so far-as I 
am informed the inspector’s evidence is the only evi- 
dence that can go against a master, so that itis not 
easy to check it. . I think ‘it should be common’ evi- 
dence, just the same as in any other case, 


14; 745. Surely any ‘evidence is good | evidence: 
against an employer for working overtime ?—I under-: 


stand that except the abyptotan is prone and sees it, 
itis not. 


14 oe ni Batfours) Did you ever try eal 
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represent the matter to the sub-inspector and see 
whether he could do anything ?—I do not think that 


any evidence that I could bring would be any an . 


It would not have any effect. 

(Mr. Fleming.) I know Major Ellice told me that 
he repeatedly tried to catch them, but he was never 
able to do it. I know that for ourselves, we were 


frequently offered goods to be done in a certain time, 


but they could not be done without breaking the law, 
and we refused them, but other parties, did take them 
and did do them. 

14,747. I may tell you it is only that proceedings 
must. be taken by:the inspector. It is not that he 
need be a witness ?>—That was our impression certainly. 

14,748. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think it is th 
women and children that are worked beyond the leg 
hours, or only the men ?—The women ‘and children. __ 

14,749. In what way do the other gentlemen’s ore 
differ from those of Mr. Hamilton ? 

(Mr. King.) It is a different class of goods. 


+4 


(Mr. Freming.) ‘There would be very little difference 


except as to the dyeing part, 

14,750. Are they chiefly. muslins, ladies’ dresses, 
and window curtains ?>—Yes. ’ 

' 14,751. I was anxious to ascertain ihe difference 
thane is between Mr. Hamilton’s works and the others, 
because some of you gentlemen advocate working 
60 hours, whereas Mr. Hamilton only works 57, which 
of course is only half an hour more than the A duicin isd 
Act of 1874 allow. 

(Mr. Fleming.) Our oe is quite different fron 
Mr. Hamilton’s. "We have more done by machinery 
and less by hand labour. With machinery of course 
there is a certain amount of interest due pan ‘the 
machinery. 

14,752. (To Mr. King.) 1s that the case with you? ? 
—We have a good deal of machinery for finishing and 
calendering, but the other part of the work, with the 
exception of dyeing, is quite the same as ve Hamil- 
ton’s. We consider that 60 hours a week is little 
enough. 

14,753. (Mr. Knowles.) Then Mr. Hamilton seems 
to be much more liberal with his hands than you are ? 
Yes. 

(Mr. Hamilton.) It: refers particularly to the meal 
hours. I only give them a little longer, time for 
meals. 

14,754. (Chairman.) It makes a ‘difference yout 
hands going home? 


t 


(Mr. Pollock.) Yes, a number of them do, and that 


is an secret. 

4,755. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Hamilton.) Do youim 

this trade employ many children ?—Not many; a few. 
14,756. At what ages ? — Both half-timers and 
others about 12 of each. 

4,787. I may put to you the question whether you 
fae to the provisions-of the Act of 1874 so far as 
that Act applies to children, but perhaps I should 
first ask you whether you know the provisions of that 


‘Act ?—I am not aware of them. 


14,758. In the first place it raises the age of half: 


time employment from 8 to 10 next year, so that 


no'child may be employed until it has arrived at.the 
age of 10 years; and then it raises the age of full 
time from 13 to.14, unless the child can pass a certain’ 
examination at 13, Would youobject to those pro= 
visions being applied ‘to your trade ?—I should not 
like to see them changed. 

14,759. Then you object to any further restrictions 
both in the case of women and children ?>—Yes. 

14,760. In the case of children, the education of 
the child comes in question ?—Yes; there is a great 
difficulty with children who when they apie states 


_ their wrong age. 


14,761..Do you not think that 10 years of a ons 
quite early enough fora child to begin to work ?—I 
think that in some departments of our work it is a aa 
light work. " 

14,762. What is the opinion of the other ‘conte 
men on that point ? : 

(Mr. Wilson.) We find great difficulty in getting: 
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' children asvit is at. present,and if the\age was raised 


to. 10, the difficulty would be increased ‘still further. 
(Mr. Pollock.) We have that difficulty also. 


(Mr. Fleming.) A change from 13 to) 14 would 


make the difficulty greater. 

14,763. ( Chairman.) Would you think it vik that 
10 should be the rule, but that they should be allowed 
to-work at 9 if they had learned to read and ‘rite, 
and had passed, say, the Ist or 2nd Standard. | 

(Mr. Pollock.) At present we have great difficulty 
in getting young hands, and also there is a’ great 
difficulty if we do not take them in, because there are 
a good. many persons about ‘bleach works who are 
poor widows with families and have no means of 
maintaining them. 

14,764. Do the bleach works tohid to produce a 
large number of widows?—No; they come from other 


- districts asking: for ‘work, rae the bleach works can 


give those young hands light employment which they 
cannot find anywhere else, and the mother, in order 
to bring up the family, is driven to have recourse to 
the employment of the children. 

*(Mr. Hamilton.) There is another statement which 


_ I wish to make with regard to the children, and that 
- is} that the medical inspector does not pass a child 


although it is of the proper age unless it has the ap- 
pearance of being strong and fit to work. I have 
known children Sig Say although they were of the 


proper age. 


14,765. Did you ever know a child refused on 
account of an apparent deficiency of age if the birth 
certificate was presented ?—Sometimes there is a 


> great difficulty as to the birth certificate ; it is not so 
_miuch now, but'there used to be great difficulty. 


~ 14,766. Now-a-days there is no difficulty in getting 
a birth certificate, is there ?>—No; I am rather in- 
clined to think that they are not ‘willing to pass a 
child unless that child has the appearance of being 
physically fit for work. 

14,767. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Pollock.) 1 gather in 
respect of those provisions affecting children, their 
education and employment, you suggest that excep- 


‘tions should be made in’ favour of your trade by 


reason that the work’ in ‘the trade is exceptionally 
light ?+Yes; clearly so. 
“14,768. Is the: process of open-air bleaching done 
by any of you gentlemen that are here ?>—No. 
14,769. Then with regard to the Act of 1874, you 


object to all the provisions of that Act being applied 


to your trade except the provision which shortens the 
actual stretch of work, the stretch of work in that Act 
being shortened to four and a half hours, no person 
may be worked’more than four anda half hours with- 
out a rest, and the stretch of work never exceeds four 
hours 2—It never exceeds four hours. 

(Mr. Fleming. ) I find in our works that the average 
attendance is not more than eight and a half hours, 
irrespective altogether of the Factory Act. The girls 
stay away, and by means of our having extra hands 
we can carry on the processes without working them 
more than eight and a half hours. The Act. would 
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prevent us dein’ that without the workers. deriving 
much benefit. If they had to work nine hours they 
would still only work eight and a half hours, but they 
would not derive any benefit from it; the work would 
be closed against them for the extra time. . 

143770: (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Hamilton.) With  re- 
spect to the: education of the children, would you be ‘ 


in favour of some test examination previous to half- . 


time employment ?—Yes. 

Be s771. And also previous to full time employment ? 
—Yes. 

©14,772..(Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Pollock.) At what 
time do your hands generally commence work ‘in’ the’ 
morning ?—At 6 o’clock with me. 

14,773. When’ is the first break for a meal 2st 
90 ‘clock. 

14,774.-Is that for an hac or three-quarters of an 
hour?—For three-quarters of an, hour. 


14,775. Then you go on till what time ?—We go 


on. front a quarter to 10 till about 2. 

14,776. Then do you work from 3 till 6 ?—From a 
quarter ‘to 3 till 6. 

- (Mr. Fleming.) I may state that a petition was 
drawn up by the bleachers last year and forwarded 
to Mr. Holmes relating to the extension of the Act, 
but it was too late and had to be returned. If it 
would be of any service to the Commission we would 
be glad to send it to them. 

14,777. Is there any point in it to which you have 
not adverted. ?—-[ am not aware that there is; it is 
signed by a good many of the leading bleachers. 

14,778. (Mr. Knowles.) Is it signed by the work- 
people or by the employers ?—By the employers. 

14,779. ( Chairman.) You refer to that as showing 
the associated hemides of the feeling of the trade? 
—Yes. 

14,780. You had stated that ‘about two or three 
years ago you twice applied ‘to your inspector for an 
extension of time, but you did not get an answer ?— 
We sent the application first to the Secretary of State, 
T think, direct, and then we were directed to send the 
petition to Mr. Redgrave instead, but to neither of 
them did we get a reply. 

14,781. You got on without it, did you ?—Of course, 
we got on without it ; 
vantage. © 

14,782. (Mr. Brand.) Was it sent by me direct to 
Mr. Redgrave, or was it sent to the sub-inspector here 
to be forwarded ?—I do not remember exactly, but I 


- corresponded with the sub-inspector at the time re-- 


garding the course that it should be sent, and I think 
I sent the first’ petition to the imspector who was in 


the district at the time, and then it was returned to: 


me, telling me to forward it to the Secretary of State. 

14,783. Do you remember the name of the sub- 
inspector ?—I think it was when Major Ellice was 
sub-inspector. 

14,784. (Chairman.) Major Ellice was. here til 
about a year ago, was he not >The first petition was 
sent about the year 1871. I am not sure when Major 
Ellice left, 


The witnesses waehdrew. 


ae 3 , :y ; be Mr. R. F. BANE examined. 


AA, 785. ( Chairman.) You are a calenderer and 
finisher, of the firm of Messrs. Crawford, Easton, and 
0o.; at 81, Buchanan “Street, Glasgow ?—Yes, our 
business i is ‘what i is more expressly called. making up. 
We have no bleaching whatever; it is oun calen- 
dering, making up, and packing. 

14,786. But it is the process which is also called 
finishing ?—Yes, you may call calendering finishing ; 
but that is the only sense in which it could be regarded 
so here. 


14,787. Is ita process in which certain substances, 


more.or less, are added to. make up the material ?— 


No, it is simply a finish, and, it is very simple. 


14,788. What: hours do you work ?—57 -hours' a 
asked 


14,789. Did you reduce to 57 hours by agreement 
with ‘the workpeople ?—Yes. 

14;790. Was it a matter of compromise ?—It was 
the result of two or three strikes, but it came to that 
at last. 

14,791. Do women work. in calendering ?—No, in 
making up only. 

14,792. Then your women are mere warehouse: 
hands ?—Much more in that respect, only we; come: 

under the Factory Act. 

14,793. Was the strike joined in by both women 
and men ?—-No, not by women; but the strike led: 
to the introduction of women ; "formerly we had’ no 
women at all. 

14,794. Who do the folding >—Partly women nid 
partly men. 
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14,795. Do you fold by machinery ?—Yes. 

14,796. Then you are now within half an hour of 
the hours of the Act of 1874, they being 564, and you 
working 57 ?—Yes.  ~ 

14,797. Then in your case, the Act of 1874, in the 
matter of hours, would not injure you ?—No; we 
have been injured quite enough, because we even 
cannot get what we are allowed to do at present, the 
60 hours ; we cannot re-arrange it. 

14,798. Do you employ any young person ?—Not 
under 13. 

14,799. Do you employ them at 13?—We take 
them at or over 13. 

14,800. Do you think it would hurt you, although 
you have already a restriction upon the employment 
of children under 13, if they had to pass the 4th 
Standard as it is under the Act of 1874?—I should 
searcely think so. It would bea pity if they were 
not able to do something like that. It might affect us 
a little, but that of course must decrease by-and-bye. 

14,801. I suppose the fact is that the present law does 
not press,injuriously on you ; it is the operation of the 
trade ?—-It presses injuriously upon us in this way, 
that we cannot by any possibility get a little overtime. 
Formerly, we could do so, and it was a very great 
Our trade is a season trade, and subject 
to: very great spurts, and we cannot help ourselves. 

14,802. (Mr. Knowles.) You cannot work to stock 
at all >—Not in the least, and we are very often put 
seriously about, and cannot help ourselves. 

14,803. If your works were stopped for want of 
water or want of stuff three days a week, you think it 
would be a great acquisition if you could work extra 
on other days?—Yes; but I do not think that would 
affect us very much. It would be of much more ad- 
vantage to us if we could get some stch little relaxa- 
tion as the favoured trades, or something of that sort 
to a small extent; and a very little would suit the 
trade I daresay. 

14,804. (Chairman.) You are entitled, with the 
consent of the Secretary of State, to the modifications 
of the Act of 1870; being calenderers, you come under 
the general term of bleaching and dyeing in the Act 
of 1870, and under that Act you are entitled to certain 
modifications, to work 104 hours a day, and to work 
half an hour overtime at finishing, and, if you can 
get it, to work 15 hours a day ?—We were stopped 
by the inspector. 

14,805. Does the Act press hard upon you in respect 
of the employment of your women ?—Yes. 

14,806. And that is because your women are em- 
ployed in the warehouse >—We do not call it a ware- 
house, but you may state it to be so. 

14,807. It is not an incorrect description; it is in 
the nature of a warehouse, is it not >—To some extent, 
but not wholly ; it is making up. 

14,808. (Mr. Knowles.) And doubling ?—It. all 
comes under the same term. 

14,109. (Mr. Brand.) Are your women all obliged 
to have their meals at the same hours ?—Yes; 9 to 
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10, and 2 to 3, along with the males. We can and do 
work the males overtime, but we are decidedly put 
about for want of women to accompany them. 

14,810. (Chairman.) What hours do your women 
come in the morning >—They work from 6 to 9, from 
10 to 2, and from 3 to 6, and on Saturday no 
from 6 till 10. 

14,811. What modifications do you think are neces- , 
sary If we could be placed in the position of the 
favoured trades, with liberty to work some 98 hours 
extra yearly, it would be as much as we require. 
You will quite understand that for all overtime we 
have to pay them at the rate of a time anda be sO 
that we are not anxious to do so. 

14,812. All that you want is that you shold be 
allowed to work the hours at present allowed P—Yes. 

14,813. Then it is not the fault of the law that you 
do not work 60 hours ?—We cannot work them beyond 
6 o'clock, and if we could by any possibility be ailowed 
to work them under some limited regulation a given 
number of nights till 8 it would suit all our regainee 
ments. 

14,814. (Mr. Brand.) Do moun, Woioe one, WONE 
57 hours now ?—Yes. 

14,815. How do you then restrict the hours, do they 
come at 6 and finish at 6 ?—Yes, and they get two 
hours for meals. 

14,816. Is that a compromise on your part, or do 
you give it them voluntarily >—The men will have it, 
and we cannot arrange otherwise. 

14 817. Then the women’s labour is dependent upon 
the men’s labour, and therefore they must go together ? 
—Yes. 

14,818. (Chairman.) You do not want to exceed | 
60 hours ?—No, not in the least. Ido not think we 
should even want so much. 

14,819. (Mr. Brand-).You would want half an 
hour. for five-days in the week ?—No, half an hour 
would not be of much value. The pressure comes upon 
us daily ; it does not often stretch over a week. We 
may be very severely pressed for one or two days, and 
half an hour would be of no benefit. 

14,820. (Mr. Knowles.) Could not you make such 
an arrangement with the men as to enable them to 
work six hours at a stretch when you are pressed, and 
give them an hour on some other day ?—We cannot do 
that ; they have to go long distances for their meals, 
and it would not suit. them. Wetried it before giving 
them three quarters of an hour, but they have to go a 
mile to their meals and sometimes two. 

14,821. (Mr, Brand.) Are your women mostly ‘over _ 
18, or are they younger ?—They range about 17 or 18, 
there are a few younger and a few older. 

14,822. They are mostly adults, are they ?—No, they 
are mostly youthful, 16, 17, and 18. 

14,823. (Chairman. % Is that the only point which 
you have to bring before the notice of the Commis 
sion ?—Yes, that is the only point; it would do usa _ 


‘great deal of benefit if we could get just a Hittle safety 


valve in that way. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Rozert Pavr, Mr. Witiiam Hamitton, Mr. Rosert Spirtart, and Mr. Ricwarp Fatconer, examined, 


Messrs. 
R. Paul, 
W. Hamilton, 
.R. Spittall, and 
R. Falconer. 


14,824. (Chairman, to Mr. Paul.) I think you all 
belong to the establishment of Messrs. Wylie and 
Lochhead ?—Yes. 

14,825. And you are the manager of the upholstery 
department ?—Yes. 

14,826. Do you make a statement to the Commis- 
sion on behalf of the firm ?—Yes. There is one hardship 
connected with the Factory Act in reference to the 
girls ; we cannot work them as late as for merly. It 
being a season tr ade we find that it sometimes incon- 
veniences our trade a good deal in not being allowed 
to work the girls a little later sometimes, just for about 
two or three months of the year. 

14,827. What is your busy season?—May, June, 
and J uly. 

14,828. Do your people work by the piece ?—No, 
principally day work, sometimes both. 


14,829. Do you work the full legal hours ?—No ; 
only 51 hours per week, nine hours each day, and six 
and seven on Saturdays. 

14,830. You are aware that the law allows you 
103 hours ?—Y: es, exactly so. 

14, 831. Why can you not take advantage of that ? 
We could take advantage of it by working up till 
half-past 6 or 7 at night. 

14,832. Between what hours do you work now ?—_ 
We go in the morning at 6 o'clock, breakfast from 
8 to 9, dinner from 1 to 2, and then we drop at 
50 -elock altogether for the day. 

14,833. But you could work till 6 if you liked ?— 
Yes, we could do so by paying extra wages beyond 
the 51 hours, time and a quarter. 

14,834. What could the law do for you more than 
that ; if you could work all the year round five days in 
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the week till 6 in the evening, you could get your 


extra time without any change in the law; you are 


working nine hours a week less than your legal hours, 
and five and a half less than the hours by the Act of 
1874 in the textile factories; what do. you think you 
want in the way of a season modification ?—We 
object to overtime as much as possible, still sometimes 
we cannot help it if we have got jobs in a hurry, 
such as a marriage or something like that. 

14,835. That would not aftect the upholstery de- 
partment, would it ?—Yes, a good deal. Things want 
finishing up, such as carpets and chairs, and curtains. 
Sometimes those orders are not given till pretty late, 
and they come upon us in a great hurry, and it would 
be a great matter for us sometimes to work one night 
a little later than usual. 

14,836. In fact you want more than the hour that 
you do not work ?—Just occasionally, not often. 

14,837. (Mr. Knowles.) Only if people knew that 
you could not have the stuff ready for them they 
would order it sooner, would they not ?—Of course 
they might do that if they would. 

14,838. They are quite aware that you could not 
do impossibilities >—Yes, but they seem to imagine 
that we can. 

14,839. (Chairman.) Is that all that you have to 
‘say as regards upholstery ?>—Yes, that is all I have got 
to say as regards upholstery. The law does not inter- 
fere with the men but with the boys. 

14,840. I suppose it would meet your case if you 
might work out your 60 hours a week on any day so 
as to make up the odd hours ?—Yes, or perhaps on 
two days, or even on three. 

14,841. (Zo Mr. Hamilton.) What do you say 
with regard to the paper-staining branch ?—We are 
satisfied with the working of the general Act. There 
are only one or two points that Mr. Paul has spoken 
of. Ours is a season trade. We are more fortunately 
situated than Mr. Paul. Our busy time is in winter 
during the months of October, November, December, 
January, and February we generally are pretty busy. 

14,842. Why do you think it is better to be busy 
in the winter than in.the summer ?—For this reason, 
that during the winter we get our people to work the 
maximum number of hours, 60 hours a week, in con- 
sideration that during the summer months we give 
them the Saturday, the entire day, as a holiday. Since 
the end of April our factories have been closed every 
Saturday with perhaps one or two exceptions. Now 
it would be a great matter to us to get even an hour 
later, perhaps a week at a time during one or other of 
those months, 

14,843. It would meet the case which you are put- 
ting to the Commission if the time that you have not 
worked within your legal hours you were able to 
make up afterwards in your busy season?—-That 
would be quite satisfactory. . 

14,844. I see that in London the busy time 
in your business is in the winter, and after Fe- 
bruary it begans to be slack, that is so here also >— 
Yes. 

14,845. Do you employ many women ?—I dare 
say we employ upwards of 100 women and young 
persons. 

14,846. Do you find much unhealthiness among 
your people from the use of the green in some kinds 
of paper >—No; the green that is injurious to health 
is used very sparingly now. 

14,847. Is it not the case that certain cheap papers 
must have it, and that some kind of customers, we 
were told, I think, public-house keepers, are very 
fond of that colour ?—That is so. 
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14,848. Are you then not obliged’to use it ?>—We 
do use it, but compared with what it was many years 
ago it is used to a very small extent, and not so as to 
affect the health of the workers. 

14,849. Is it the case that among your people there 
are no instances of sickness from the use of it ?—I 
have seen that 12 years ago, but not now-a-days. I 
am not aware of it for some years past. 

14,850. Is that matter of the extra time in the 
season: your only point ?—We find a hardship too in 
the matter of the medical examination of the young 
people. We are situated in a district that is not very 
populous, and we have a difficulty sometimes in getting 
young people in proper numbers; and often too we 
have them from Ireland where there is no Registration 
Act in force ; and although we take every precaution 
to assure ourselves that the persons engaged are over 
13 years of age, after we have set them to work, 
sometimes a whole work, when the examiner comes 
round they are turned away as under age, and we have 
to engage others; and it sometimes happens that the 
same thing occurs a week further on. 

14,851. As to a large proportion of your work- 
people who come from Ireland, the difficulty about the 
birth certificate there is really a serious matter ?—Yes, 
it has been raised repeatedly, but we have gone more 
smoothly now since I called the attention of the 
inspector to it. He wrote to the examiner and said 
that he ought to be satisfied with the baptismal 
certificate in such cases. 

14,852. Before that he had not taken the baptismal 
certificate >—No, he had not. 

14,853. Does your certifying surgeon go more by 
the certificate than by his own examination ?—He 
makes an examination, but when we engage people we 
can only go by the certificate. 

14,854. Is not the baptismal certificate enough fo 
you ?—It suffices for us, but it is not enough when 
the medical examiner comes round; he means to say 
that it may refer to any other individual. 

14,855. It was proposed to the Commission that 
every child coming for employment the first time 
should have to bring a certificate from the registrar 
to satisfy the employer and to protect him ; would 
that meet. your case?—We do that where it can be 
had ; but sometimes a week or two elapses before they 
can fetch it from Ireland. 

14,856. That-is not a great matter, is it>—No; the 
other is a far more important matter to us. 

14,857. (To Mr. Spittal.) What do you wish to 
say to the Commission ?>—The 60 hours a week does 
not affect our department so much as the others. 

14,858. You work your 60 hours ?—No, we work 
51 hours. 

14,859. Is the law at present convenient for your 
part of the business ?—Yes, it is quite convenient. 

14,860. You do not require any change ?—No, we 
do not wish for any change. 

14,861. Are you able to execute your orders within 
the legal hours of working, so far as the women and 
children are concerned ?—Yes. We do not employ 
children, and but very few women. 

14,862. (To Mr. Falconer.) What have you to say 
to us ?—I can add but very little to what Mr. Spittal 
has said. Our hours are 51 hours a week. 

14,863. What is your department ?—-I am looking 
after the work in different branches, such as the 
masons, bricklayers, joiners, and so on. 

14,864. They have their trade hours ?>—Yes. 

14,865. (Mr. Knowles.) And no women or children 
are employed in those trades ?—No; it is 51 hours a 
week. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Anprew Top, Esq., and Mr. Jon Macony examined. 


14,866. (Chairman, to Mr.\Tod.) You are the pro- 
prietor of a tobacco manufactory, are you not ?—Yes, 

14,867. How many hands do you employ. ?—About 40. 

14,868. Amongst those are there women and chil- 
dren ?—Girls and boys and men. 
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14,869. Have you any special point to mention to 
the Commission about the trade ?—We have found in 
our experience in working it out that the education 
of the boys and girls, so far as it goes, is not one bit 
better under the Factory Act than it was formerly, 
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when they received an evening education. We, asa 


' trade, had a school for the education of those boys and 


girls, at which they attended in the evening, and we 
found that their progress then was rather better than 
it has been with the half-time system under the Fac- 
tory Act. They were actually able to read and write 
better, many of them, than at the present day. And 
what we, as a trade, would suggest is, that full timers 
should be. allowed from 10 to.13 with a compulsory 
attendance on evening education. We took a census 
of the trade: previous to the Factory Act, and: there 
were. 600:boys and girls employed in the tobacco trade 
in Glasgow. Of those we secured a regular average 
attendance of 300 every evening, with no power to 
compel: their attendance beyond. what influence we 
could bring to bear upon them ; and those 300. were 
better able to read and write than any half-timer:that 
we have now under the Factory Act... 

14,870. I suppose you find the half-time iyatera 
troublesome ?—No, it is not; but they will not work 
under it.) They will come, we will say, on Monday 
morning, and remain till Saturday, and when they 
find ‘they are only allowed to work half-time. they do 
not come back again; they drift away elsewhere, we 
do not‘ know ‘where. 

14,871, We have reason to believe, although we 
have ‘not: at present had evidence of it, that the Hdu- 
cation Act is not yet in full force in Glasgow ; the 
officers have:not made what they call their raids ‘yet P 
—So far as our work is concerned it has been in full 


operation ‘since 1872.. We have had no. half-timers 


but what were obliged to. go to'school. 

14,872. 1f the Education Act were in full Spars tion 
and-the children outside were forced’ to go to school, 
according to'the analogy of other places, the parents 
would rather have their children ‘at work. half-time 
than at)school any time ?—We think they drift into 
employments where there is no Factory Act interfering 
with them. : 

14,873. Of course it is the school board’s business 
to get at them there ?—It does not do so, because they 
drift into selling newspapers, shoe-blacks, the Cumber- 
land training ship, and so on. 

14,874. (Mr. Brand.) Have you no half-timers 
now working ?—Yes, we have; they come on the 
Monday and leave on Saturday as a rule ; we have 
them every week. 

14,875. You are having constant changes ?—Yes, 
a constant change. 

(Mr. Macoll.) We have only on the average eight 
half-timers, and of those we cannot say that they are 
constant. We have one set for a fortnight ; we lose 
sight of them afterwards and have a new set on, and 
the consequence is that they can take no advantage 
of any education that is held out to them. We found 
no difficulty whatever in the evening class; I took an 
active part in it from the beginning to the end. 

(Mr. Tod.) We are quite satisfied from our  ex- 
perience ‘that with evening education we would get 
those boys and girls to work. Their attendance in 
the evening, and their progress would be better than 
it would be under the half-time system. 

14,876. (Chairman.) How many hours a day do 
you ‘work ?=10 hours a day, or 57 hours a week, 
dropping work at 2 o’clock on Saturday. We work 
from 6 to 6, with an Hes for breakfast and an hour 
for dinner. 

‘14,877. Parliament, you know, has considered that 
10 hours a day is too long for children to work ?—I 
am aware of that, but of course the nature of our 
employment is very light, and‘ that has to be taken 
into account. It is of a light easy nature and a 
healthy occupation. The boys and girls are just as 


as 
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lively when they leave their work at 6 in the opening 
as when they enter it in the morning. 


14,878..(Lo Mr. Macoll.) 1 suppose there is no 


doubt that: it is less. fatiguing than in a textile fac- 
tory ?—Precisely so, Taking the class of children 
that we do employ, it would be much better for them 
to be engaged with us than as they are at present, for 
this. simple reason that the work is light. It is not 
muscular energy that is required, it is only nimble- 
ness. They belong to the poorer, class of society, and 
the little that they earn helps their mothers in the 
way of living. 


14,879. (Mr. Brand.) Did you find that they came — 


fresh to their education after they had worked 10 
hours. a day ?—Yes, they did. Lattended the school 
myself, and looked after the management myself as 
visitor, and they were very rare exceptions, and those 
only in the case of very young boys where we found 
them: inclined to sleep. Asa rule they were elnays 
attentive and anxious after learning. 


14,880..(Zo Mr. Tod.) It would. be very different, ‘ 


would it not, to the course of factory legislation for 
Parliament to authorise the employment of children 
at. 10.or 11 or 12 as whole timers, as the legislation of 
past years has been contrary to it. 

(Mr. Tod.) With regard to our particular trade, 
those boys and girls are not learning a trade. When- 
ever. they come to the age of 13 the boys in particular 
go away to learn a. trade, so that actually we cannot 
have full timers, because their time is being lost re- 
maining in our employment. We certainly have girls 
who will remain full-timers as a rule ; and the con- 
sequence is that now the,entire employment almost 
is drifting into that of Bile, Boys are nearly: the 
exception, now. 

14,881. (Mr. Brand. ) Have you ever tried the 
alternate day system under the Factory Act ?—Yes, 
we tried ‘a day at. work and.a full day at school, and 


. we preferred that. 


14,882. Do not you find that to succeed ?—No, they 
will not work under it ; that is the difficulty that we 
have to retain them. » 

(Mr. Macoll.) They are wanting a full weeks’ 
work ; that is their want. 

(Mr. Tod.).:Mr. Macoll remarks to me that there 
has been only one boy under the Factory Act that has 
made any special progress compared to ard they had 
done under the evening teaching. 

14,883. When the Education Act comes into full 
force, as I suppose it will soon do, and every child 


before it goes to work has got some education, then. 
' the half-timer will start at a fair point ; 


he will not 
come so ignorant to the school, so that the education 
can be carried. on in that way ?—Yes; but I say the 
difficulty is that we cannot get them to work under 
the half-time system; they will not remain at our 
employment. 

14,884. You say that the difficulty arises from there 
being unregulated employments to which they can 


turn, but if they are all got hold of, and are obliged 


to be in school up to the proper age, then they would 
not escape from you, would they >—If you shut them 
up certainly from occupation or employment of any 
kind you remove the difficulty so far. 

(Mr. Macoll.) The necessity will be for them to 
go to school full time or work half-time. 

14,885. In England the half-time system has been 
far more successful than it has been in Scotland; and 
it has been the result that when they are picked up 
in the streets and made to go to school they are very 
glad to.go ito work half-time and their parents are 
glad to make them ?. 

(Mr. Tod.) Tt is not so here. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Wi Brownz ewan 


14,886. (Chairman, ) ‘What oceupation are you ?— 
I am: manager of: the Gienfield Starch Works ‘of 
Mr. William Wotherspoon at Paisley. . 
14 cake oe you any statement whieh you would 


a > 


like to-make.to tae Commission. ?—N, othing that I am 
aware of,-except inanswer to any questions that you 
may wish to put to me. 

14,888, What Act do you work under or are regu- 


et oid 
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lated by >—I am not aware of the Act, We oS 57 
hours a week. 

14,889. In all how many do you employ in ‘your 
works ?—About 120, of whom about 40 are children. 

14,890. Then you are a factory, ge the Act of 
1857 ?—Yes. 

14,891. At present you work three elit less than 
the legal hours ?—Yes. 

14,892. Did you come to that from your own’ wish, 
or by arrangement with the people P—We have always 
done so. 

14,893. You said that you employ about 40 children, 
do they work half-time ?—Yes. 

14,894, Have you had any difficulty in keeping half- 
time children ?—It is a very great trouble. If we 
could get them over 13 we would. not employ any 
half-timers. 


14,895. What ages will they range from ?—They 
range from 10 to 13. 
14,896. Do you employ none below 10? — None 


below 10. 

14,897. Would you refuse them if they came below 
10 ?—-We refer them to the doctor always. Just now 
we do not refuse them, we refuse them below nine, 
but we would not take anyone unless we were just 
pressed. Just now we are pressed with work, and we 
cannot get them. 
~ 14,898. You would almost rather be without them 
than have them ?—Yes, we would rather want them. 

_ 14,899. Are you troubled by the school certificates 
and that sort of thing ?—No. 

14,900. What is it that makes them so troublesome 


to you ?—Their going away, perhaps working with us 


a couple of weeks and then leaving. Of course they 
are of little or no use at all unless pts) have been 
with us for a month. |’ 

14,901. They work under the’ half-day system, do 
they ?_No, sil work one wey and go to school the 
next, 

14,902. Thatis the altertiate day system ; do you 
choose that way in preference to the half-day’ system ? 
—Yes.. 

14,903. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you keep them fully 


going on; can you get one set of children to work one 
day and atiothee set ‘to work the day pMOwine ?— Yes, 
we must have two sets. 

14,904. So that it ‘suits you best to aork on the 
alternate day system, because you can work each child 
the full day ?—Yes., 

14,905. (Chatrman.) Is the business easily learnt 
that you put those children to do P—It is very easy ; it 
is only putting labels upon the packages, a very easy 
thing. 

14,906. Those children must be able to read to do 
that, must they not ?—No ; they just know the proper 
way of the print; that is all that is necessary. Some 
of them cannot read, and some of them are very in- 
ferior Porgete but they are all at school. 

14,907. I suppose you know a good deal about 
Paisley generally ?—Yes. 

14,908. Are there a great number of half-timer 
children employed in Paisley ; in the shaw] factories and 
so on children are employed ?——I am not aware. of any 
being employed in shawl factories; in the thread 
factories there are. 

14,909. Do you know whether the half-time system 
is worked there with facility ?>—As far as I know 
it is. 

14,910. There must be a great number of half-time 
children in Paisley >—Yes, there must be a consider- 
able number. 

14,911. Do you know anything about their schools, 
whether the half-time children are just mixed up 
amongst the others, or whether there are half-time 
schools >—There are no half-time schools that T know 
of ; they are mixed up with the others. 

i4, 912. Do most of the children who come to you 
know how to read before they begin >—Some of them 
cannot read. 

14,913. Do they never go to a school till they come 
to you?—A great many of them do not. 

14,914. Then it can do them very little good, I 
suppose ?—A very little good for a long time. 


14,915. There is nothing in the law except ‘this: 


matter of half-timers that inconveniences you in your 
business ?—Nothing. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. WiLLiaM FLETCHER €xamined. 


14,916. ( Cheiskmisns Are you manager of. the 
works of Messrs. McCorquodale and Co., 
lithographers, bookbinders, and paper-rulers ?—Yes. . 

14,917. I think you addressed a letter to. the Com- 
mission; will you be so good as to read it ?—“ Re- 
* ferring to your circular relating to the ‘Commission 
“« ¢ for inquiry into the operation of the Factory and 
“ «Workshops Acts,’ it appears to us a grievance 
“ which establishments similar to ours labour under, 
« that while we are required to conform to the. Factory 
“ Act in all the departments of our business of letter- 
“ press and lithographic printing, paper-ruling, and. 
= book-binding ; ; where lithographic printing or paper- 
“ ruling is carried on as separate businesses, they are 
“ only under the Workshops Act, unless where 50 per- 
“ sons are employed. In nocase in this city are there 50 
“ persons employed in any paper-ruling work alone, 
“ and as regards the lithographic business, the cases are 
“ few, whilst the number of these businesses carried 
“on separately with a less number of persons employed 
“ than 50 is considerable. The business of paper-bag 
“ making, we understand is also under the Workshops 
“ Act, We would suggest that the whole of these 
“ trades, paper-ruling, lithographic printing, , and 
« paper-bag making should be under the Factory Act, 

the same as letter-press printing and bookbinding ; 
on which’ trades they are all pretty much depen- 

“ dent.” 

14,918. Yours on account. of the size of your busi- 
ness is a factory ?—Yes. 

14,919. And there are certain branches ° of your 
business which are subject to the strict provisions of 
the Factory Act, which you. see carried on in other, 
smaller firms under ‘the: Workshops Act? ?— — 28, 
precisely. ; 


printers, - 


14,920. Which causes an unfairness to you?—We 
think go. 

14,921. In fact, they can work longer hours with 
fewer restrictions ?—Yes. 

14,922. If all trades whatever were made factories 
that would meet your case ?—All the trades that I 
refer to, 

14,923. Are you inconvenienced. by the present Act 
in respect of the hours of labour at busy times ?— 
Occasionally we are, but not so much now as we were 
at first. I daresay, from the nature of our business, 
we were as much inconvenienced as any in the trade, 
and we had a considerable difficulty at the beginning, 
but we have now got our customers pretty well to under- 
stand. the. restrictions that we are under, and I may say 
we do not experience a very great deal of difficulty now. 

14,924. When you are bringing out your annual 
pooks,. for example ?—At the end of the month we 
have a good deal of hurried work, and but for the 
expedient of adopting a night shift for a week or so, 
we would not be able to overtake our printing work. 

, 14,925. You being able to work young men at night 
at certain times ?—Yes; we put on.a night shift 
generally for a week at the end of the month to oyer- 
take our letter-press printing in the department. of 
time-tables, and such like, and at other times when 
we have.to work a few hours later we are obliged to 
put on old apprentices who are beyond; the Act and 
sometimes. journeymen to. do boys’ work, but that does 
not occur very frequently. We do not consider that 
we have any reason to make any complaint of incon- 
venience in, that respect... 

14,926, Are you seriously inconvenienced by. the 
limitation, of the hours of the women PAtt times we 
are. I daresay on that account we are obliged to 
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keep larger number of women than otherwise we 
might do. There is a good deal of work at the end 
of the month, which of course must be done in a short 


. time, so that on that account we keep rather a larger 


staff of women than we should do otherwise in folding 
and stitching the monthly time-tables. There is gene- 
rally only a day ora day and a half allowed for that 
sort of work. 

14,927. For the sake of your business you mean 
that you keep a larger staff ?—Yes, for the sake of 
our business ; by keeping a larger staff we are able 
to employ pretty well during the rest of the month. 
At first we did find considerable difficulty and in- 
convenience, but we have gradually got ourselves 
into it. ; 

14,928. The small houses are more hardly pushed ? 
—They may be more hardly pushed, but at the same 
time there are not many houses in the town with the 
same class of work such as ours; in fact, I may say 
we are the exception. 

14,929. You have no particular matter of complaint 
excepting this matter of the inequality of the Factory 
and the Workshops Acts ?—No; we think, and I 
believe others in our trade are of the same opinion, 
that it gives the lithographic trade an undue advantage 
where they carry on lithography alone, as they can 
work later hours than we can the boys we call 
“ feeders” for the machines, whereas when we work 
a few hours late at night we have to employ older 
hands, and sometimes to employ men who had been at 
one time at that part of the work. That is the only 
disadvantage that we think we labour under. The 
same thing applies to paper-ruling; it is altogether 
girls who are employed in feeding the paper into the 
machines; and when we work overtime we must put 
men to do that work in our business ; whereas, where 
paper-ruling is carried on alone, there is no restriction 
of that kind. 

14,930. That is to say, excepting the restriction of 
the Workshops Act, under which women may work 
till 9 o’clock at night ?—Yes, which liberty we have 
not; we only work 54 hours. 

14,931. Are the hours of working regulated at all 
by the men in the trade?—Yes, we conform to the 
rules of the Printers Union. 

14,932. What hours do they fix ?—54 hours a 
week. 

14,933. With extra time, I suppose ?—Yes, over- 
time to be paid beyond the 54 hours a week. 

14,934. And to be paid 50 per cent. extra ?—About 
that. 

14,935. (Mr. Brand.) We have had some evidence 
before us that in the case of printers engaged wholly 
in the printing business they have been obliged to 
dismiss women owing to the restrictions of the Fac- 
tory Act; did you employ any women in the printing 
business before 1867 ?—No, we have never employed 
women in the printing business. I am not aware that 
they would be required to be dismissed under the 
Factory Act. : 

14,936. It was owing to the necessity of the night 
shift >—Yes, very possibly. We employ them in book- 
binding. , : 

14,937. Have you not occasionally a great press of 
work at certain times so that you have to finish it at 
night ?—Yes, as I have explained, we are obliged to 
keep a larger staff to overtake it then. 

14,938. You do not send work out >—No. 

14,939. If it were not for the restrictions you would 
work women on all those occasions ?—Yes, we should 
be occasionally tempted to work later than we do. 

14,940. In your case the women have not suffered ? 

—No. 
14,941. Do you know of any cases in which they 
have ?—No; I do not know. My own opinion is that 
it has been rather an advantage to women than 
otherwise. We have employed more; and even when 
we had liberty to work women later I do not think 
they cared very much for it; they rather rebelled 
against the late hours. / 

14,942. With respect to the Saturday have you 
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occasionally very heavy orders on the Saturday?— 


Not often; sometimes when we have special time- 
tables on Saturday afternoon, we are obliged to take 
advantage of the hour a week which we have under 
the Act. i 

14,943. Then you have as you stated, I suppose, to 
take men’s labour instead of boys ?—Yes, oftentimes. 

14,944. I see that there was one gentleman before 
us who expressed the opinion that it would be satis- 
factory to the trade if boys of 16 could be employed as 
if they were 18. Do you feel that there would be any 
advantage in that ?—I think it would be an advantage 
if we were allowed to employ boys of 16 as’ 18. 


14,945. The over-work is very occasional, in fact?” 


—Yes, it is principally at, the end of the month. 

14,946. Do you ever work later than 10 o’clock at 
night ?—Oftentimes with our journeymen. 

14,947. (Mr. Knowles.) Your ordinary hours are 
54 a week, are they not?—Yes.,. _ 

14,948. And do you work the men overtime beyond 
those hours ?—Yes, 

14,949. Do you ever work the women overtime P— 
No. I think we are allowed eight hours a month of 
overtime under the Act, which we repeatedly take 
advantage of. 

14,950. You could of course work your women 60 
hours a week if you chose under the Act of 1870 ?— 
Yes, if those were our recognised hours. 

14,951. But you never work them beyond 54 hours ? 
—No. 

14,952. Do they ever take any work home with them ? 
—TI have in rare instances seen at the end of the month 
girls taking a few sheets home, and bringing them the 
following morning, but not as a rule. 

14,953. If the Factory Act of 1874 were adopted, 
that is to say, 56} hours ‘a week, it would not affect 
your business at all?—No, it would not, because we 
are obliged to adhere to the 54 hours a week, inasmuch 
as the Printers Union restricts us to those hours. We 
tried at one time to have two sets of hours in the 
establishment, but we found it would not work. 

14,954. (Chairman.) If it was not for the Factory 
Act as regards the hours of work of the women, those 
sheets would be folded in the house instead of being 
taken home ?>—Yes. That is not a thing that is done 
to any extent. I do not suppose it would be a matter 
of 5/. a year to us. 

14,955. (Mr. Knowles.) You have got into the 


habit of having it done now pretty well on the pre- 


mises ?-—Yes, we have. 

14,956. Whatever time you were permitted to work, 
they would not work any more than 54 hours a week 
except it was overtime and paid extra?—No. They 
would be obliged to be paid overtime in all cases. 
The trade fixes the hours per week. 

14,957. I suppose the trade can fix it equally as well 
as an Act of Parliament ?—Quite so; and more strictly 
indeed. We have greater difficulty with the trade rules 


- than with the Act of Parliament. 
14,958. (Mr. Brand.) Could you say whether in 


other places of business the same as yours, but smaller, 
it is. the custom to send work out at all ?—It is not 
within my knowledge that such is done, although, of 
course, it may be. 

14,959. I suppose there are certain portions that 
could easily be done at home, such as folding ?—Yes, 
quite easily, but there is always a risk of the sheets 
that are sent home getting soiled. Another thing is 
that they require a good deal of table room for folding, 
and there are not very many dwelling-houses where 
there is suitable accommodation for that sort of work ; 
so that we do not encourage it in any way, if it can be 
avoided. 

14,960. (Chairman.) What are the ages of the boys 
in the machine room ?—Under the Act they are all 
above 13. 


14,961. At 13, they cannot be employed all night ? 


—Yes; we are at liberty under the Act to employ 
them at night shift; of course not working them in 
the day. 


ee 
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14,962. But that is only if they are 16 ?—No ; there 

is no restriction as to age. ) 
14,963. Those below 16 would only be employed in 

the day ?—Yes; so far as overtime is concerned ; but 
we can work them on a night-shift, as I have stated, 
that is every alternate week. We have them in the 
machine room all above 13, and they are employed as 
feeding boys until they get to 17 or 18. 

14,964. But they must all go out at 6 o’clock, must 
they not ?—Yes. 
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14,965. (Mr. Brand.) Is there any difference in 
the cost of your work which is done on a Saturday 
when you have to take men on to do it?—Yes; we 
should pay men’s or boys’ wages instead of girls’ 
or younger boys, and if it is done on the Saturday 
afternoon, it costs the same as overtime. , 

14,966. You do not get that back from the customer, 
I presume ?—No. If it is done after 2 o’clock it is 
done at overtime rates. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wit11am Evans Sroxus, Esq., and Henry J. Kinperstxy, Hsq., further examined. 


14,967. (Chairman, to Mr. Kindersley.) I will 
ask you about the medical certificates, have you found 
an irregularity in the practice of certifying surgeons 
in the granting of certificates, that is to say, do some 
surgeons grant them more easily than others ?—Some 


0. 
_ 14,968. Is there an irregularity in the way in which 
they are granted by one certifying surgeon and another, 
do you find a child passed under age by one surgeon, 
and another will perhaps be over rigid?—I think no 
certifying surgeon that I know ever passes a child 
knowingly and wittingly where he knows him to be 
under 13, he never gives his certificate of 18, but Ihave 
found instances, and any inspectors would tell you the 
same, that they have found instances of children being 
passed under 13 as 13 by certifying surgeons, because 
of course any doctor is liable to make mistakes. 

14,969. It would not be an imputation upon those 
officers if there was a varying practice and the doctors 
differed ; we have had it, for instance, in evidence in 
one town that in the case of two adjoining districts 
children were not passed by one surgeon who was 
very particular, and they went into the next district 
and were passed, and that many were at work who 
had been rejected in the other, and I ask whether, in 
your experience, you have found that to be the case? 
—No, I have not. ' 

14,970. (To Mr. Stokes.) Have you seen that ?—I 
have seen varying opinions about children. 

14,971. (To Mr. Kindersley.) Do you think it would, 
be more satisfactory if without dispensing with the 
surgical inspection with regard to physical fitness a 
birth or baptismal certificate were required as a con- 
dition of first employment ?—The certifying surgeon 
has a right now, if he is in doubt, to demand a 
certificate of birth, and very frequently does so. 

14,972. If the Acts are assimilated, as you pro- 
pose, some certificate would be required in the case of 
first employment from ali children employed in work- 
shops, it not being required at present ?—Yes. 

14,973. Contemplating that exigency, what would 
you propose. Would you propose that, as now in the 
factories, every child should be obliged to go to the 
certifying surgeon and be passed, or rather that the 
certifying surgeon should be obliged to attend them, 
which is the case at present ?—That is the only way 
out of the difficulty, I think. The question of fees, of 
course, then crops up; with regard to workshops, 
some of them are very small places, and the fees, of 
course, would be a great consideration to them. 

14,974. Do you see any difficulty in their being 
obliged to attend at some fixed place, either at the 
surgeon’s residence, or at some place fixed by time, say 
every Monday morning, or at stated intervals ?—No, not 
if it was a fixed thing one day in the week. : I imagine 


that most doctors could probably arrange to have a | 


time and place at which they could receive people; 
but at the same time, it would be most inconvenient 
to most town doctors certainly to have those people at 
their private residences, for the reason that the class 
of children employed in many factories are ragged 
little urchins, whom, of course, they would not like to 
have about their private consulting rooms, and so 
forth, where other classes of patients were likely to 
succeed them. It might possibly injure their private 
practice if they were compelled to receive such chil- 
dren at their own houses. 


14,975, The appointment of certifying surgeon is 
rather popular in the profession, is it not?—Very, I 
think: 

14,976. If they had an additional inducement of 
certifying all children employed in labour, instead of 
only factory children, as at present, they would pro- 
bably make some arrangements to enable them to do 
their duty ?—Yes, they might have some sort of office 
separate from their private consulting rooms. If there 
could be some kind of office established in every large 
town, where the certifying surgeons could see the 
children at a certain hour once a week, or whatever 
the detailed arrangement might be, it would be a very 
good plan, I think. At least it would be a very good 
plan, as compared with receiving them at their private 
residences; but seeing them in the factory is the best 
plan, I think. Nearly all medical men are strongly 
against receiving them at their private residences, and 
very justly so, I think. 

14,977. (Mr. Brand.) The fees now are payable one 
half by the employer and one half by the parent,sare 
they not ?—The custom is so in many cases, but in 
many cases they are entirely paid by the employer. 

14,978. Is there a strong feeling amongst employers 
against the payment ?—I think there is. I think that 
most employers are of opinion that the certifying 
surgeon should be paid by the Government. They 
think it is rather a tax on them. However small the 
fee may be, employers consider that it is an unjust 
burden for them to bear. 

14,979. That feeling, I presume, would become 
stronger if the certificate was made compulsory on 
the smaller places of work ?—I take it that it would. 

14,980. Within your knowledge, is there any dif- 
ference in the charges made by the certifying surgeons 
in this district ; does one surgeon charge one fee and 
another a little higher ?—There is a scale of charges 
by which all are supposed to be guided, and I believe 
that they most of them conform more or less to that 
scale, but I have no doubt that there ave variations. 
Some consider their time probably more valuable 
than others, and so forth, and charge accordingly. 
I am under the impression that surgeons who con- 
sider their time very valuable do say that they must 
be paid rather more than the others are content with, 
and I think it would be a very good thing if by any 
possible means they could be paid by the Government 
instead of being paid by a system of fees, It would 
do away with a good deal of ill-feeling and discontent 
which now exists amongst some manufacturers at 
all events, and would be much more satisfactory I 
imagine to the certifving surgeons, but upon that of 
course they will no doubt answer for themselves. 

14,981. Have you ever known a case in which a 
certificate had been tampered with, and where there 
was a difficulty of detection at all ?—I have had two 
cases here of a like nature, of certificates being tam- 
pered with, and in both cases the parent was prose- 
cuted for tampering with the certificate and fined. 

14,982, Would you say, generally speaking, that 
there would not be much difficulty in detecting any 
imposture of that kind ?—No ; but Ihave a suggestion 
to make upon that point, and that is, that the year 
“ 1872,” or whatever it may be, instead of being 
writen in figures as it now is by the registrar on his 
certificate, should be written “in words.” That 
would prevent a great deal of imposture, I think. 
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14,983. There has been a suggestion made before 


and H. J.Kin- this Commission on several occasions by different 


dersley, Esqs. 
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witnesses, that it would be sufficient if a surgeon’s 
certificate of physical. fitness were given on first em- 
ployment, and that then it should run onj the whole 


time of that child’s employment, and that if he left 


one employer for another he might carry the certificate 
with him, would you approve of such a suggestion >— 
I think it should apply if a child went from one em- 
ployer to another in the same trade. 

14,984. (Mr. Knowles.) Do not you find that most 
of the large mill-owners pay the surgeons themselves ? 
—As a rule they do; I know very few instances of 
my own knowledge where they insist on the hand 
paying one half. I think Falkirk is the only place I 
now know of where the hands pay a portion of the 
surgeon’s fees. 

14,985. They have certain times at which they go 
to the mill to examine the children, have they not ?— 
It varies very much. In large works, as a rule, the 
certifying surgeon has a contract with the employer, 
either written or verbal, to pay periodical visits, 
sometimes weekly and sometimes fortnightly, and so 
forth, according to the number of hands employed. 
It is arranged between him and the employer what- 
ever time is thought advisable for his visits, and also 
the amount that he is to receive for those visits, 

14,986. Then the hardship would be you think in 
the case of the smaller workshops more particularly 
than of large mills ?—Of course the smaller work- 
shops would feel the fees heavier. ‘A small fee to a 
small workshop is much heavier than a larger fee to 
a large factory, I consider. 

14,987. (Chairman, to Mr. Stokes.) With regard to 
thé’education of the half-timers, do you find similar 
objections and difficulties prevalent to those which 
have been expressed by some of the witnesses to-day, 
that is to say, the difficulty of employing half-time 
children and keeping them ?—In the particular trade 
which has been mentioned, the tobacco trade, there is 
a great change of hands. 

14,988. In the textile factories the system has been 
so long in use that they manage it pretty well ?—Yes, 
they manage very well, I think. 

14,989. Do you find the school certificates regularly 
kept ?—Yes, they are regularly kept, very generally, 
I should say. 

14,990. J recollect when on the School Education 
Commission, evidence was given that in Glasgow 
many of the school attendance certificates were 
fictitious ; is that the case now ?—Yes, so they are to 
this day. There were 60 half-timers taken away from 
one school only a fortnight ago for that very reason, 
and they were placed under the present school board, 
It was through some information received at head- 
quarters by Mr. Redgrave that that was the case. 

14,991. Had the 60 children got fictitious certifi- 
cates?’—They were fictitious so far, that the school- 
master had signed them as coming in at 9 in the 
morning and leaving at 12, and coming in again at 
2 and leaving at half-past 4; whereas I found that 
the bulk of the children always came in at 10 and 
left at 12, and came in again at 1, and left at 3 or half- 
past 3, so that there had been an hour or two hours in 
almost every case falsely signed. 

14,992. Were those children factory children >— 
Yes. 

14,993.. Was this in Glasgow P—Yes. 

14,994. Then if they were factory children whose 
interest was it to make this false return ?—It was not 
in the interest of the manufacturers, as it was on the 
alternate day system, and the children did not attend 
at all that day, so that it was no object to the manu- 


‘facturers. 


14,995. It -was simply to save the schoolmaster 
trouble ?—I think so. He kept no register of his own 
that I could find. 

14,996. It was an adventure school, was it not ?— 
Yes. 

14,997. (Mr. Knowles.) 


It, was not a certificated 
schoolmaster ?—I think not. aa 
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14,998. (Chairman.) Is not the Glasgow School 
Board now in such full operation as to oblige the 
children to attend the proper schools ?—-No. When 
I had to work this I called at one or two of the school 
board schools, and I found that they had set, aside 


one of the other school board schools specially for 


half-time children, and that is the course which they 
are adopting now. They had ample room I found 
in this very same school. 
14,999. The school to which you got those children 
sent was one of those special half-time schools >—Just 
so. It was one which was set aside for that purpose. 
There are a great many half-time children attending 
there already from other factories, 
15,000. Do you know whether in Glasgow or the 


. district it is the practice for the employers or the fac- 


tory occupiers to specify the schools which the children 
shall attend ?—That has been so hitherto to a great 
extent, and I should say it was the rule. 

15,001. Do you know whether the object of that is 
that they may have only one book to keep instead of 
a number of school books, because of course the 
occupier would require a separate book for every 
school that the children attended ?—-Yes, but all from 
the same factory generally attend one school as a 
rule. ; : 

(15,002. Have you had any cases in which you had 
reason to suspect that the school certificates have 
actually been sold where there had been no attendance 
at all ?—No, I have never met with such a case. 

_ (Mr, Kindersley.) I never even heard of such a 
case. : rt 

15,008. I believe the usual rate was 6d. for a 
certificate ? vate 

(Mr, Stokes.) I have since come across another 
case, where I suspected that certificates had been over 
signed in the same way, So far,as times goes, where 
a very large number of half-timers are sent, but 
that is a case which is just in hand; it has not been 
thoroughly investigated. 

15,004. Are you aware of much disinclination 
amongst factory occupiers to employ half-time children 
on account of the trouble that they involve ?—I have 
often heard them express opinions to that effect. 

(Mr. Kindersley.) I think that there is a very 
general feeling in Scotland against the half-time 
system on that very ground of the trouble they cause. 
Their constant reply when spoken to on the subject is, 
* We will not be bothered with half-timers.” 

15,005. Is that the case to any extent with the 
schoolmasters also?—Very much so. The school- 
masters have strong objections to taking them. I 
suppose it is because of the interference with the 
system which goes on in the school; having one set 
of full timers, if they take half-timers they either 
throw the others back, or they have to be pushed ‘on 
too quickly themselves. __ 

. 15,006. In that case it is very desirable, as the 
Glasgow Board are doing, that where it is possible 
there should be half-time schools ?—Most decided] 

I think so; but there is a very strong feeling, I thin 

throughout my short experience of schools against 
half-time children on the score of the trouble of 
looking after the books, so that the factory owners 
constantly say, “ We will not be bothered with them,” 

15,007. Have you turned your attention to the pos- 
sibility of simplifying the certificates and the forms of 
school attendance, so that there should be less trouble 
to both parties ?—I have not given that subject very 
much consideration. na 

15,008. (Mr. Stokes.) Has your attention been 
turend to that subject, Mr. Stokes ?—No, it has not. — 

(Mr.. Kindersley.) In works where they are obliged 
to have half-timers, they have reduced them where 


they can, and in many instances they do not have. 


them at all where they used to have them. That is 
my experience, and also that of Mr. Stokes, . _ 

15,009. Do you know of cases of children leaving 
regulated employment, and going to others, in order 
to escape from supervision ?—-Yes. Moreover, there 
are mines to which they ¢an go. I am thinking 
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spécially of a former district: which I had in Hudders- 
field. Barnsley was then in my district. There are a 
number of mines round Barnsley, and whenever the 
Factory Act pressed upon the boys, either in the matter 
of half-time or hours, or what not, they immediately 
left the iron works, or whatever they might have been 
in, and went down the pits. Of course, the temptation 
there was very great, as the wages were very high 
at that time. : 

15,010. At what age was it that they left the other 


works and went down the mines ?—They very often . 


left when they were under 13. They had been half- 
timers above ground, and they went down and worked, 
I suppose, full time below ground. 

15,011. I presume you are aware that they caniot 
go into the mines until they are 12, as a rule?— 
Legaily they cannot ; but, of cour e, the Commis- 
siomers are aware that the mines are not under our 
supervision. 


15,012. They could work full time below ground at 


12, and therefore they escape from the half-time above 
and got full time below ?—Just so. I think wherever 


there are mines there is always'a great complaint; the | 
| They are placed in an envelope and sent. post free to 
_the. sub-inspector. 


factory owners above ground complain that the com- 
petition with the mines for the employment of boys is 
not fair to them. 

15,013. Would you tell us how much of your time 
you reckon is taken up in clerical work in the week? 
—I always devote one day entirely to clerical work, 
usually Monday... That is absolutely necessary. Then 
once a month I used.to devote another day. besides 
to clerical work, which would make five days in the 
month. And, of course, besides that, I have to do 
clerical work very often after my day’s work is done, 
which I do not count. I answer letters and so forth. 

15,014. All that, of course, involves a certain deduc- 
tion from the amount of inspection which you have 
over the factories. For instance, if you have your 
clerical work to do at night, you cannot go out at 
night and see whether places are working overtime ? 
—No; but after an inspector has been out from 9 in 
the morning till 6 in the evening, he would be too 
fatigued to go out in any. case. veh 

15,015. Of course, you can only do a certain amount 
of work altogether, and the more your clerical work 
is, the less inspecting you can do ?—Naturally that 
is so. 

15,016. Can you tell us whether you think (without 
expressing any opinion upon the superior authority) 
that the amount of your clerical work could be re- 
duced without diminishing your efficiency ?—Possibly ‘a 
monthly report might do instead of a weekly one. I 
do not quite see the necessity of a weekly report, un- 
less where there is something special to bring before 
the notice of the superior of the department. 

15,017. You think that the weekly report might be 
made exceptional ?—Yes. It isa matter to which I 
have not given great consideration, but it occurs to 

me at the moment that the monthly report on the whole 
' would be sufficient. 

15,018. Do your returns of expenses of travelling, 
postages, and all that, involve trouble ?—They involve 
a certain amount of trouble and of time also. 

15,019. Do you think you would rather have a 
fixed allowance calculated on an average of the ex- 
penditure of your district during past years ?—That 
is a matter which I have not yet considered, but it 
would no doubt save some ¢lerical work, and in that 
point of view it would be a good thing ; undoubtedly 
it would give us more time. i AY 

15,020. You are not prepared to say that it would 
save you a great deal of trouble, or that it would be 
a very important matter ?—I do’ not consider that it 
is a very important matter; it is a matter for con- 
sideration which I have not devoted to it'as yet; I 

~do not know what Mr. Stokes’ views are upon this 

subject! Surat uby + 

(Mr. Stokes.) I quite agree about the weekly report. 
Very often there are’ no special cases to ‘report, and 
we have to‘copy it out twice each week, which takes 
a considerable.amount of time. Besides which we 
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have a considerable amount of office work in addition 
to that. 

15,021. (To Mr. Kindersley.) Is the correspon- 
dence in) this district exceptionally heavy ?—It is so 
in the Glasgow district. It is the heaviest that I have 
experienced, and I have been in four districts. 

15,022. What circumstances does that arise from ? 
—It is a very large district to begin with. If I re- 
remember rightly there are 80 and odd certifying 
surgeons in the district, and of course there frequently 
is correspondence with them alone, besides the corre- 
pondence with the manufacturers. 

15,023. Does much of that come from applications 
for modifications ?—With regard to applications for 


‘modifications, personally I always used to forward 


them at once to the chief inspector without further 
trouble. 

15,024. Do you receive a great many letters report- 
ing the use of the modifications which have been 
granted ?—Yes, they come in the form of a sort of 
cheque torn out of a book which they have to post to 
the sub-inspector, and he has to keep those cheques. 

15,025. Are those: placed in an envelope ?—Yes. 


15,026. (Mr. Brand.) Have you thought of using 
duplicate papers in order to relieve you of some work ? 
—It might possibly be an advantage, but I have never 
tried it. . 

15,027. .( Chairman.) Do you think you could save 
a great deal of time by machine copying or by mani- 
fold. writing ?—I do, not. think it would make any 
great difference. 

15,028. With reference to those reports on the use 
of the modifications and which come in post free, have 
you to pay for them and make a return of. the pay-’ 
ments, entering the name of the letter, and so forth ? 
—We do not enter the name of the letter in our 
returns of payments; we merely put on each day, 
‘*, Official postage, 1st March, so much ; 2nd, March, 
“so much.” 

15,029, Would it amount to any considerable saving 
of trouble if the factory occupier had post cards 
issued to him with a printed form on them according to 
the modifications granted to him which.he would have 
to post as he afterwards made use of them ?—That 
would be a better plan. 

15,030. It would constitute a considerable saving 
of trouble, would. it not >—It would certainly, because 
each letter which comes in unpaid to me I naturally 
have to keep a private account of in my own little 
ledger, and that has to be entered from the private 
account into the public statement, which goes to the 
chief inspector, and finally on to the Treasury. 

15,031... Are you informed when the inspector 
grants.a modification >—Always. 

15,032. Does the information come from the assis- 
tant inspector or from the inspector?—From the 
inspector himself, Mr. Redgrave. 

15,033. Your correspondence, as we know, has to 
pass through the hands of the assistant inspector ?— 
The greater bulk of it does. 

15,034. Does an. application, for instance, for leave 
to prosecute going through that channel involve con- 
siderable delay ?—Not a considerable delay. A pro- 
secution’ is conducted thus: I report in my weekly 
report that I find such and such illegal matters going 
on in such and. such a work, and I recommend this 
case for prosecution. Mr. Walker may, if he likes, 
decline to entertain my view, or he forwards it on to 
Mr. Redgrave’ for: his approval, and Mr. Redgrave 
then writes to Mr. Walker, and Mr. Walker writes 
‘back to. me to say that the case is to be proceeded 
with. ; 

15,035. That, I suppose, involves, a delay of some 
two’ or three weeks ?—Scarcely that I should say ; 
probably a week or 10 days, but not more than that. 


“We are allowed two months to proceed against a 


person. If, an. information is lodged within two 


‘months it is’ legal, so that there is always ample time. 


Mr. Redgrave very frequently, corresponds with us 
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directly himself, and of course in that case I answer 
directly to Mr. Redgrave and not through Mr. Walker. 
I think that some mention was made this morning 
about the local authorities aiding the sub-inspector in 
the enforcement of the Workshops Act. I think. that 
would be a very good thing; I think Mr. Stokes was 
examined upon that subject. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS GOMMISSION ; 


15,036. The question was not with regard to the 
local authorities assisting, but to the assistance of a 
local inspector of the rank of school board officers, 
being employed by the department to report to and 
aid the inspector by his local knowledge, and keeping 
an eye on the places of employment ?—I think that 
something of that kind would be a good thing. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


GLASGOW. 
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Henry Rosert Branp, Esq. 
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ARCHIBALD ORR Ewrne, Esq., M.P., and C. D. Donatp, Esq., examined. 


15,037. (Chairman, to Mr Ewing.) You are mem- 
ber of Parliament for Dumbartonshire, and I under- 


C. 2. Donald, stand that you appear in conjunction with Mr, Donald, 


Esqs. 


8 Sept. 1875. 


on behalf of the Turkey red dyeing trade in Scot- 
land ?—I do. 


15,038. You are senior partner in the firm of Archi- 


bald Orr Ewing and Company, whose works are 
Turkey red cloth dye works and Turkey red print 
works, and Turkey red yarn dye works, in the Vale of 
Leven, in Dumbartonshire ?—I am. 

15,039. Will you state the extent of your works, 
and any other particulars which you think necessary to 
mention ?—We, at present, employ 1,728 people at our 
three works, and we employ 424 horse-power. Almost 
every process of our dye works is conducted by ma- 
chinery, which has enabled us to dispense with, cer- 
tainly, 50 and perhaps nearly 75 per cent. of manual 
labour since I began business. 

15,040. It would be very convenient if you would 
first state the case which you desire to bring before 
thé Commission ?—Although two of my works are for 
Turkey red yarn dyeing and one of them for cloth 
dyeing processes, and although requiring different 


. kinds of machinery, they are very much the same as 


to their chemical processes, and as to the time required 
for their operation. The trade is confined to a very 
small number in Scotland ; I think there are only nine. 
I believe there is one recently started, which will make 
the number 10; but jalthough the number is small 
the amount of capital employed is very large. It is 
a business that has existed principally in Scotland, 
and indeed at one time entirely in Scotland, and has 
been existing for upwards of 70 years. It is a busi- 
ness that is increasing considerably, especially in the 
dyeing of yarns. It is a trade of a very peculiar 
nature, and in fact exceptional. The Turkey red 
dyeing trade comprehends a series of more than 20 
distinct processes ; each of these processes occupies 
one entire day, and they extend together over a period 
of 26 working days for cloth and 22 working days 
for yarn. It is essential that each of these processes 
should be carried on continuously each day from the 
commencement to the termination. Further, it is very 
dependent upon the state of the weather, which is ‘a 
matter in Scotland requiring no small consideration, 
as a large amount of the work is conducted in the 
open air, and consequently we must curtail the 
amount of production in the winter months. It 
may be stated besides that the supply of labour of 


‘women and young persons for this trade is limited, it 


being necessarily restricted by the number of adult 
male workmen who are required in it. As to the 
nature of the trade, from what I have already stated 
you will be able to see that it is necessary to work as 
many hours upon Saturday as it is upon any other 


day of the week. If the Saturday is curtailed we 
must stop our works entirely upon Saturday. 

15,041. As it is necessary according to your state- 
ment that the processes should be carried on for 22 
or 26 days continuously, how do you manage on 
Sundays ?—We all rest on Sundays. 

15,042. Then the process stands over from Saturday 
till Monday ?—Certainly ; we could stand over from 
Friday till Monday, but the goods would sometimes 
be liable to take fire, —__ 

15,043. Are we to understand from the fact of the 
processes being what are called in factory language 
continuous, that this statement has any reference to 
the number of hours which your people have to work 
in the day ?—Yes; we must work as many hours on 
Saturday as on Friday. 

15,044, Does that mean that on each day, in order 
to complete the process, it is necessary to work a 
greater number of hours than the usual factory hours ? 
—No; if you curtail the hours to six hours a day 
upon the whole week and make it 36 hours, of course 
our machinery would only do six hours’ work, and of 
course we could do any number of hours that might 
be imposed upon us; but whatever number of hours 
we work on a Monday, or a Tuesday, or a Wednesday, 
or a Thursday, or a Friday, we must work upon 
Saturday. 

15,045. In order to bring the particular stage of the 
manufacture which is being carried on on the Satur- 
day up to the corresponding point ?—Yes ; the whole 
of the goods must go through one process. each day ; 
they are dried in the stoves during the night, and then 
they are prepared and ready the next morning to 
begin a new process. 

15,046. But the particular statement which you 
have just made has reference to the inconvenience 
of stopping in the middle of the day on Saturday, and 
not to the number of hours daily which you have to 
work ?—We could not begin to work on Saturday 
unless we finished one of the processes on that day. 

15,047. Then it has reference to both points, to the 
necessity of finishing each process on the particular 
day, and also to the necessity of working the whole 
day on Saturday to carry on the next stage ?—It has 
reference to whether we go on on Saturday at all or 
not. If you are confining us to give up at half-past 


12 as was proposed by the Bill of Mr. Cross, we would 
“be obliged to stop on Saturday altogether. 


15,048. Of course you are defending the’ excep- 
tional privileges preserved to your trade by the Act 


.of 1870, one of which is the exemption in respect of 


the custom of the trade from the necessity of giving 
a Saturday half-holiday, that is so, is it not ?—That is 
so. It is exigency, it is not custom, The question 
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is whether we should have a whole holiday on Satur- 
day, or go on as under the present law. 

15,049. Is the half-day which is worked on Satur- 
day in ordinary factories looked upon as a full half 
day, or is it taken up by cleaning and winding up the 
week’s work, so that it is looked upon no less than 
half the day ?—I am here to speak entirely of my own 
business. Jam not here to answer any questions as 
to what is considered by other people. 

15,050. I will take it for the sake of argument that 
ordinary factories work five anda half days a week, 
you say you cannot work a half-day because your 
process requires to be worked up to the evening, 
otherwise you lose the whole day; would it not be 
fair then if Parliament prescribes. that the factory 
people shall have a half-holiday every week, that you 


‘should give a whole holiday every alternate week ? 


—No; I do not think it would be a good thing for 
the working people, neither would it be a good thing 
for our trade. Of course Parliament may do anything, 
but I am giving it as my opinion that it would be 
injurious to our business and injurious to the work- 
people. Our people are by no means over-worked, 


‘and as you will find as I go on in my evidence, it is 


not a trade which we. can pursue to the same extent 
in the winter months as we do in the summer, and 
hence the people have periods of idleness forced upon 
them, because many of them are off work in the 
winter season because of our reducing our quantity 
of production on account of the state of the weather. 

_ 15,051. You have mentioned two points, and we 
will take the last first; yours is a season trade in the 
sense that the weather in winter does not permit you 
to work full time all the year round ?— We work full 
time in the winter, but we do not do the same quantity 


of work, and we do not employ the same number of 


hands. _ 

15,052. There are many trades in the same position 
that are in some sense season trades, either from their 
being unable to work full time on account of the 
weather in winter, or from the demand being greater 
upon them in certain seasons. Take, for instance, the 
rope manufacture which is carried on in the open air? 
—I am not aware of any extensive rope manufacture 
which is not carried on under cover. 

15,053. Perhaps you will take it that there are 
such manufactures, be they large or small, I have seen 
some pretty large, but take it that there are open air 
rope manufactories, as no doubt there are, amounting 
in the aggregate to a considerable number of hands, 
although individually bearing no comparison to such 
works as yours, but still they are contingent on the 
weather, so that in winter they can work but a shorter 
number of hours and are often stopped by the weather ; 
nevertheless those people have to give a_half-holiday 
or something equivalent to it ?—It is a question with 
us whether you give us a whole holiday and not a half- 
holiday. 

15,054. They have to give a half-holiday every 
week; you say that the exigencies of your trade pre- 
vent you giving a half-holiday every week without. it 
becoming gradually a whole holiday, but I beg to ask 
you unless your: workpeople are not to have similar 
privileges to those secured to them in all other kinds 
of manufactures, why should they not have a whole 
holiday every alternate week ?—I think the honourable 
Commissioner is departing entirely from the object for 
which he is sent to make this inquiry. 

15,055. Pardon me, you must allow me to conduct 
the inquiry in the mode which seems right to myself ? 
—You are arguing the question upon a certain state 
of the legislation, and I am here to give answers witb 
reference to my particular trade. What I beg to say 
is this, that the leyislation hitherto has only been 
with reference to children and to women and young 
persons. The question that the honourable Chairman 


has put to me would involve the stoppage of the whole. | 


works, not only the forced stoppage of the labour of 
young persons, children, and women, but absolutely of 
all the adult labour which we employ. 
15,056. May I remind you that that is yery 
36769. © : 
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commonly the result of the interference with the 
labour of women and children, and that we have it in 
evidence that in many trades the men are stopped if 
the boys who assist them are stopped; but that has 
not interfered with the law which limits the labour of 
women and children, however much the men may be 
dependent upon them, and it would be the same in 
many other industries besides your own ?—I know of 
no trade that is forced to stop for a whole day. 


15,057. Allow me to point out to you that you are 


defending for tne Turkey red dyeing trade the some- - 


what exceptional privilege of working whole time on 
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Saturday. I wish to draw your attention to this, that - 


if it be thought proper to give a half-holiday on 
Saturday in all trades whatever, which is the case, it 
would come to the same thing if you give the whole 
holiday on the alternate week ?—I am not here to 
defend or attack, I am here simply to lay facts before 
the Commission. 

15,058. I ask your opinion upon that, whether it 
would not come to the same thing, to give a whole 
holiday on every alternate week as half a day in cach 
week ?—I do not think that it would come to the 
same thing at all. 

15,059. I mean as regards your manufacture, would 
it not amount to the same stoppage of your manu- 
facture ?—No, it would not; it would be very injurious 
to our manufacture, and very injurious also to the 
people. 

15,060. Take the first point, how would it be more 
injurious to your manufacture than half a day.a week ? 
—Because our goods are very subject to spontaneous 
combustion, and on Sunday, especially in the summer 
season, we are obliged to have people even on Sunday 
watching and frequently working amongst our goods. 
If we had two days of forced idleness, especially in the 
summer season, I think it would increase that difficulty 
very much, 

15,061. Then as to the workpeople, why is it bad 
for the workpeople to have a holiday if they cannot 
have a half-holiday every week ?—I think that a whole 
holiday to the working people would involve a day’s 
loss of wage, and would lead to idle habits, of which 
we have sufficient already in the country. 

15,062. Perhaps you would say that that is not 
your affair; but does the half-holiday involve a loss of 
wage?—As to the half holiday, we pay the same 
though they work shorter time on Saturday. We are 
obliged to stop at half-past 4, in fact, you may say 
that the last or stove work is generally done at the 
same time, or about 5 o’clock every day; but we 
pay the same wages however few the hours may be 
that they work ; we never take off an hour. If persons 
are working for eight or nine hours and their work is 
done we pay the same for that. day as if they had 
worked 10 or 103; but if they had worked nothing 
that day of course they would lose the whole day. 

15,063, What number of hours do you work ?—We 
work from 6 o’clock in the morning till 6 at night, 
those are our nominal hours ; we have two full hours 
for breakfast and dinner, from 9 to 10 and from 2 
to 3. 

15,064. That is 10 hours a day ?— Yes, but in 
reality the great body of the people whom we work in 
our stoves and airing ground get away as soon as their 
work is done, and they get away sometimes at 4, 
sometimes before 4,.and sometimes at 5, and some- 
times, it may be at 6 o’clock, if it has been a bad day, 

15,065. You are allowed to keep them, are you not, 
if the process is incomplete ?—-Yes, we are allowed to 
keep them half an hour extra, but we almost never do 
that. Labour is very scarce with usin our warehouses, 
and I think that we do work themfor the half hour, 
but we allow them to go home on Saturday at 2 o’clock, 

15,066. As a matter of fact you only work 10 hours 
a day, and your maximum is only 60 hours a week or 
10 hours for six days?—No, we cannot exceed 60 
hours, but we are obliged to let them off at half-past 
4 on Saturday; we can keep no young person, 
woman, or child after that. 
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15,067. But your regular working hours are 10 
hours a day on six days, and you have the power, 
though you seldom have to use it, to keep them half 
an hour for an incomplete process ?—Yes; but you 
cannot exceed 60 hours notwithstanding that. 


15,068. (Mr. Brand.) Cannot you work women . 
and children up to night time ?—Up to half-past 4 on 


Saturday. 

15,069. Do you work by the No. 6 modification, or 
only occasionally ?—In the sixth modification it says, 
“ The operation of bleaching by the open air process, 
“ and in the process of Turkey red dyeing, whenever 
** emergencies arising from the state of the weather 
* or the nature of the processes render it necessary 
“ any woman or young person may, subject to the 
“* provisions of the principal Act and this Act, work 
“ according to the accustomed hours of the trade, pro- 
“ vided that—(1.) The hours of actual work do not 
“ exceed 104 hours in any one day. (2.) The hours 
“ of actual work do not exceed 60 hours in any one 
‘“‘ week, such week to be reckoned between midnight 
“ on Saturday night and midnight on the succeeding 
“ Saturday night,” with reasonable intervals for meals. 
1 think that we might work to 5 o’clock upon an 
emergency upon Saturday; but I do (not think that 
we have ever done it. 

15,070. As I understand, you are not working by 
that modification excepting occasionally when an 
emergency arises ?—I do not think we have ever done 
that. Of course the children are half-timers. We 
have not many of them in our dye works; we have a 
good many of them in our print works, but they only 
work half-time up to 1 or half-past 1. Half-past 1 
we can work them to, but I think that for the sake of 
getting them away to school we allow them to leave 
us.at 1 o’clock. 

15,071. (Chairman.). Will you be so good as to 
continue your statement to the Commission ?—Those 
peculiarities which I have mentioned had got us pro- 
tection from all legislation up to the year 1870, and 
up to that year we were’ always exempt from legis- 
lation. ' 

15,072. May I ask whether your hours before 1870 
were longer than they are now ?—Before 1870, no, 
I do not think that they were. Perhaps upon the 
Saturday we might keep our goods and our yarn a 
little longer out upon the green than we do now, and 
avail ourselves of a good day if Thursday and Friday 
had been bad; but now we cannot avail ourselves of 
that because we are obliged to hang them indoors 
ordinarily whatever kind of weather it is, but as a 
rule it has not made much difference in ‘the manner 
in which we have conducted our business. 

15,078. Have your goods suffered from your taking 
them in not thoroughly dried on Saturday nights 
since 1870 ?—I have not the slightest doubt that in a 
long series of bad weather if Saturday was a good day 
the goods would be a good deal the better for it; but 
since then, so far as we ourselves are concerned, we 
do not expose our cloth to the air at all. We have 
adopted a new process by which we are relieved froth 
that; but unfortunately the yarn, which is our larger 
business, we are still obliged to expose. I have even 
attempted to overcome that by roofing: over about 
two or three acres of ground with glass and slate, but 
it is doubtful whether this is a good plan, and it has not 
been followed by any other house in the trade. I was 
stating that we had been always exempted from legis- 
lation up to the year 1870. Our trade had been 
specially brought under the attention of Parliament, 
and Mr, Tremenheere in 1854 was appointed a Royal 
Commissioner to inquire into the expediency of ex- 
tending the provisions of the Factory Acts to our 
trade. His report was dated the 7th of June 1855, a 
copy of whicli'I have with me, and it was presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty. Proceeding upon extensive evidence taken 
by him in various parts of Scotland, England, and 
ireland, he expressly states that the evidence so taken 


shows that “in the Turkey red dyeing works in Scot- 


-“ land the females and boys need no legislative pro- 
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« tection from excess of labour,” and in accordance 
with that report Turkey red dye works were expressly 
excluded from the operation of the Bleaching and 


Dyeing Works Act of 1860. The subject of the | 


special peculiarities of Turkey red dyeing was brought 


before Mr. Tremenheere, and he expressly refers to | 


them at pages 34 and 35 of his report, where he states, 
‘“* The processes in Scotland are carried on like those 
“ in the bleaching of linen, to a great extent in the 
open air, and are therefore dependent on the state 
“ of the weather. It takes, according to the evidence 
“‘ of Mr. Graham, 21 processes to complete the dyeing 
of Turkey red, and, each process occupies a day. 
“ The whole 21 processes go on simultaneously, each 
“ with a similar quantity of cloth. .The hours of 
“ work on Saturday must therefore be as long as 
“ those of any other day. At all the Turkey red 
“* works in Scotland the usual hours of work are from 
“ 6 to 6 with two hours for meals. The nature of 


“ the manufacture does not admit of any overtime | 


beyond what may be occasionally necessary in con- 
“ sequence of the state of the weather, and the over- 


“time is then necessarily limited by the duration of . 
“ the light favourable for, processes incidental to the © 


“ dyeing during which the cloth is exposed upon the 
“ grass.” The quotation which I have given just 
now was by Mr. Graham, the manager of Mr. Stir- 
ling’s works, who at that time only produced cloth; 
since that they have also gone into the yarn trade, 
Then Mr. Tremenheere draws the inference above 
mentioned that the evidence shows that in the Turkey 
red dyeing works in Scotland the females and boys 
need no legislative protection from excess of labour. 
Then a further inquiry was instituted into this matter 
in the year 1867, and in pursuance of a recommenda- 
tion of a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
dated the 9th of July 1867,.a commission was issued 
by the Home Department for inquiring into the ope- 
ration of the Print Works Act and the Bleaching 
and Dyeing Works Acts, and evidence was taken in 
Scotland under that Commission by Mr. John Edward 
White, and was reported to Messrs. Tremenheere and 
Tufnell, the Commissioners, whose report was laid 
before Parliament in 1869. At page 6, section 27, of 
their report, after stating in reference to bleaching and 
dyeing works generally that “certain special cireum- 
“< stances, both in the processes and in the trade itself, 
“ require to be recognised in determining upon the 
“ legislation suitable to the case,” and pointing out as 
respects Turkey red dye works that “the peculiarity 
“« of the processes is, that each process occupies a day, 
‘“‘ and that therefore the hours of work on Saturday 
“ must be the same as on any other day,” concludes 
with the statement, that while it might probably be 
considered inexpedient that this trade or manufacture 
should be the only one in the country exempt from 
legislation, special provision should be made for the 
exceptional circumstances attending it, and in par- 
ticular for the completion of processes in which any 
child, young person, or woman was employed which 
happened to be in an incomplete state at the hour at 
which these persons should be required by the Act to 
cease work, as well as provision for emergencies arising 
from the state of the weather or the nature of the 
processes, which the Commissioners admitted might 
often require that young persons and women should 
be employed in Turkey red dye works during hours 
different from those prescribed by the Factory Acts, 
in which cases the Commissioners recommended that 
their employment during such extra hours should be 
lawful ; provided always, that their total hours of work 
did not exceed 104 in any one day, and 60 in any one 
week, with not less than the usual intervals for meals. 
Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell in their report of 
1869 did not report as to any novelties having taken 
place in the trade. 
“ remains the same as at the time of the inquiry into 
“ bleaching and dyeing works in 1855.” The only 
reason given by Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell 
for their recommending that the trade of Turkey red 
dyeing should be subject to special legislation was, 


On the contrary, they stated “it. © 
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that long hours for young persons and women had 
occurred in: one establishment in England, and that, 
in their own words, “it will probably, therefore, be 
“ considered inexpedient that this should be the 
“ only trade or manufacture in the country exempt 
“¢ from legislation.” In consequence of that report of 
1869 a Bill was introduced by the Government into 
the House of Commons with the view of giving 
effect to the recommendation of the report of 1869. 
Representations were made by the Turkey red dyers 


of Scotland to the Home Office, and petitions were 


presented to the House of Commons in relation .to 
that Bill, pointing out that a mere desire for uniformity 
was an insufficient reason for special legislation with 
respect to the trade in Scotland, which was admittedly 
of a very peculiar character, and which had been .re- 
peatedly proved to be conducted without cause of com- 
plaint, and had been specially reported on as requiring 
no legislative interference. The Bill was, however, 
proceeded with ; but at the instance of the Turkey 
red dyers it was referred to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, by whom its provisions were con- 
sidered and amended, and the result was the passing 
of the Factory and Workshop Act of 1870, which, 
with the schedules thereto, containing what are called 
the “‘ permanent modifications,’ became applicable to 
print works and bleaching and_dyéing works on the 
Ist day of January 1872. This was the first time that 
the Turkey red dye works had been subjected to any 
legislation, but under this very Act the peculiarities 
of these trades were specially recognised and provided 
for by a series of what were called “permanent modi- 
fications,” embodied in the first schedule to the Act of 
1870, and which in fact form a special code of ex- 
ceptions from the general legislation with respect to 
factories under which those trades are now conducted. 
In these modifications provision is made for emergen- 
cies arising from the state of the weather or the nature 
of the processes rendering it necessary for any woman 


or young person to work for a longer period than. - 


under the Facctory Acts is permissible under certain 
restrictions and provisions. " 
reason of the nature of any process in any print works 
or bleaching or dyeing works, the time for the com- 


pletion of such process cannot be accurately fixed, 


children, young persons, and women may, under the 
authority of the Secretary of State, be employed for 
half an hour longer than the statutory period in order 
to finish the process. I may say that we have availed 
ourselves of that and applied to the Secretary of 
State, and we obtained permission to have half an 
hour only to protect ourselves against emergencies ; 
but we almost never put it into force. 

15,074. I suppose you have occasionally used it, and 
you have reported it accordingly >—No; we have 
got a permanent permission. i 

15,075. Have you had no occasion to report the use 
of it?>—No; we may report it to the inspector on his 
coming round ; if it ts availed of it is not done through 
the whole works, and it would apply to a very few 
people just finishing up at the end. 

15,076. I rather think that the law requires it to be 
reported ?—I do not think it is necessary to report; but 
I know that we never transgress the law, for we very 
seldom keep them beyond the 10 hours; indeed they 
are generally away sooner. Then, secondly, in bleach- 
ing by the open air processes and in the process of 
Turkey red dyeing, whenever emergencies arising from 
the state of the weather or the nature of the processes 
render it necessary, any woman or young person may 
work according to the accustomed hours of the trade, 
provided that the hours do not exceed 10} in one day 
or 60 in one week. er 

15,077. (Mr. Brand.) I understand that that is not 
necessary to you from the answer which you have just 
given ?—It is necessary because we may have a very 
few working after 6 o’clock a very short time, and 
we do it more for a protection to ourselves than really 
from anything like putting it into force, but I should 
not like any alteration to be made in it, because if 
you are tied up to finish with a process: such as ours 


Thus—(1.) Where, by . 
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exactly at 6 o’clock in order to keep yourself from 
breaking the law, sometimes you must really aim at 
stopping at half-past 5. Then, thirdly, whenever 
the exigencies of the processes of Turkey red dyeing 
require the hours of labour to be. varied, so as to 
correspond with the accustomed hours of the trade, 
young persons and women may be employed for 
special periods under the authority of the Secretary 
of State, and under the restrictions specially mentioned 
in the permanent modifications. And, fourthly, special 
provisions are also introduced as regards meal hours, 
which, under the requirements of the trade it is 
competent to provide, not at the stated times required 
by the Factory Acts, but when the necessities of the 
case demand it, and within the works. In short, the 
appending of this first schedule to the Act of 1870 
clearly established the fact that in the opinion of 
Parliament the trade in question was one of a peculiar 
and exceptional character, and requiring in order to 
admit of it being carried on at all to be regulated by 
exceptional provisions. 

15,078. (Chairman.) What I should like to get 
more clearly is, what effect the Act of 1870 had upon 
you. I observe that in your evidence in 1855 you 
expressed a strong objection to be regulated at all, 
and an apprehension of the bad effects upon the trade 
of such legislation ; nevertheless Parliament did limit 
your hours, although giving a certain elasticity to 
meet your case; but I should like to ask you what 
the effect was of that limitation: It is evident that 
it was to prevent longer hours being worked that 
it was placed upon you ?—I think that the evidence 
before the Commission shows that legislation with 
reference to our trade was unnecessary ; and I hold 
it a wise thing for the Government not to interfere 
with anybody in any trade where it is not necessary. 

15,079. That is hardly what I want to know. The 
evidence given showed in your opinion that no 
change was necessary; but nevertheless Parliament 
did place you in a position somewhat similar to other 
factories, and it would be very useful to us to know 
what alteration in’ the hours was caused by that Act 
of 1870?—The fact of the matter is that the Act of 
1870 had made no alteration in the hours that we 
were working ourselves, with the exception of tying 
us up to a particular hour on Saturday, because in 
reality we were just carrying out the same hours, as 
the evidence and the report of the Commissioners will 
tell you, as those in-the Act of 1870, so far as the 
Turkey red dyeing is concerned. 

15,080. You now work full time all the year round, 
although in winter you employ fewer hands than you do 
in summer ?—We work full time all the year round, 


although we produce less work in the winter season 


and employ fewer hands. 

15,081. At that time I think you did not work at 
all in the winter, or at any rate you stopped for some 
months altogether ?>—No, we curtailed our production. 

15,082. Pardon me. Let me read you what you 
said: “ Weare Turkey red dyers of cloth and yarn and 
“ printers of Turkey red cloth. We employ upwards 
“ of 400 people. Our yarn dye works are not under 
“ the Printers Act. At these we employ about 100 
“‘ hands, of whom about 70 are females and boys. For 
“ these the hours of labour vary much between winter 
“and summer. We stopped at the end of last 
“ November, and began at the end of February. In 


- ordinary years we are not entirely idle more than a 


“ month. When the fine weather comes in, we place our 
yarn in the open air for some hours every day,” and 
so forth ?—I think that at that time in our old process 
(we had no new process then) we stopped, I think 
about the beginning of December, and began again 
about February. 

15,0838. What were the new processes which you 
introduced after that?—A new chemical process by 
which we can dye the cloth, and we do not require to 
expose it to the green at all. 

15,084. Then it is done in the house ?—Yes. 

15,085. In consequence of that new process you 


now,are able to work through the winter, although to 
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a less extent than in the summer ?—Now we can go 
on with the new process the same in the winter as in 
the summer, but the largest portion of our trade‘is yarn, 
which we still are obliged to expose to the air, and it 
is more difficult to work even than the cloth; it is 


more difficult to get it rapidly in when the rain comes - 


on ; and therefore our more important trade we still 
expose to the air in the same way, and we still reduce 
in the winter season the quantity of yarn, which has 
become a great deal the more important part of our 
business now. ~ 

15,086. Then by the regulation of 1870, your 
business has not been injured ?—No, but one never 
likes to be in a strait jacket it he can get an easy 
one to wear; [ do not think that the people are a bit 
better by it; and perhaps we are not worse off, but we 
are always under the terror of the law. 

15,087. Of course you are in the same ‘position in 
that respect, only rather less so than all manufacturers ? 
—I think that it isa pity that factory legislation was 
necessary at all. The Turkey red dye works con- 
tinue to be regulated by the Act of 1870. Since 
1870 another Act of Parliament was introduced by 
Mr. Mundella, and in the year 1874 Mr. Mundella 
was supported by a number of other members on both 
sides of the House, who have taken a special interest 
in the hours of labour of the working classes, but 
which Bill was afterwards withdrawn on the intro- 
duction by the present Government of a Bill which 
ultimately became law under the title of the Factory 
Act, 1874. Mr. Mundella’s Bill was expressly confined 
to factories for manufacture of the textile fabrics, a 
circumstance which of itself in my opinion shows that 
there is no public demand for any alteration of the law 
as respects the Turkey red trade. The Government 
Bill, however, proposed various important alterations 
of the Act of 1870 (I think this is rather important) 
or rather of the provisions of the permanent modifi- 
cations scheduled to that Act. The hours of labour 
which under section 6 of these permanent modi- 
fications were extended under special circumstances 
to 104 hours in any day, or 60 hours in any week, 
were proposed to be reduced to 10 hours per day and 
56} hours per week. Further, the hours of work on 
Saturday, which under the 7th section might last 
till half-past 4 p.m., were made to terminate at 
half-past 12 or half-past 1 p.m., according to the 
hour (6 a.m. or 7 a.m.) at which the work commenced. 
Further, the provisions under section 5 of the 
permanent modifications authorising the employment 
of children for 10} hours in any one day on three 
alternate days of the week, was proposed to be repealed. 
Further, it was proposed to enact that all children, 
young persons, and women, should have their meal 
times at the same hours of the day, a provision which 
was manifestly of a most detrimental character as 
regards the processes in question, as it would have 


withdrawn one set of workers from watching these. 


pro césses, while another set took their meals, and 
would have obliged those workers who lived (as is 
frequently the case) at a distance from their work, 
and could not go home at meal times, to take their 
meals in the open air, whatever might be the state of 
the weather, it being a provision in the Factory Acts, 


- apart from the operation of the permanent modi- 


* fications, that no workers shall take their meals within © 


the buildings in which they are employed ; and besides 
it would frequently have had the affect of destroying 
yarn and goods exposed in the open air in the event 
of a sudden fall of rain, by preventing the workers 
who happened at the time to be at meals from bringing 
them with sufficient rapidity under cover. Further, 


_ it was proposed by the Bill to class boys between 13 


and 14 years of age as children, and to limit their 
employment to only three days in the week, or to 
half-time on each day; a provision which, as even at 
present great difficulty is found in obtaining a sufficient 
supply of young hands for the light and healthy labour 
of this special trade, would have the affect of most 


materially hampering its conduct by depriving the’ 
manufacturers of a considerable portion of a supply 
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already too deficient. That Bill was opposed by the 
Turkey red dyers after representations were made to 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Cross) pointing out the 
forecoing and other objections to the Bill. He 
intimated to me on the 8th of June 1874, that its 
operation would be limited to factories of textile 
fabrics, and as passed by law it covered practically 
the same ground only as that proposed to be covered 
by Mr. Mundella’s Bill, so far as regards the works 
to which it was applicable. In some respects Mr. 
Mundella’s Bill was more stringent than the Act of 
1874, but neither was the one proposed to apply, nor 
does the other in fact apply to Turkey red dye works 
and calico print works. Bigs 

15,088. From your, statement, and as a matter of 
fact, the Government Bill was at first intended to 
apply to all factories, was it not ?—Yes; the Bill of 
1874. 

15,089. Was it not. the case that the Government 
limited it to textile factories, reserving its extension 
to other works as an open question to be inquired 
into ?—I cannot tell exactly what their motives were ; 
but no doubt this Commission is the result. 

15,090. Do you not recollect’ that in Parliament that 
was the statement made ?—I think, so far as I my- 
self am concerned, I convinced Mr. Cross that our 
trade could not be legislated upon further than had 
been done. 

15,091. However, that is to some extent the pur- 
pose of the present inquiry ?—TI have no doubt of it, 
and I think you have also to inquire into other trades 
that have not been at all regulated, 

15,092. So far it is'the purpose of this inquiry in 
fulfilment of the undertaking that was given ?—1I be- 
lieve it is with the view of further legislation for such 
trades that require it. I do not think it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to harass any trade, and there 
are no Circumstances since 1870 that render further 
legislation necessary in our trade. I believe I may 
speak for the whole trade, and we are all of opinion 
that the reports of 1855 and 1869 have thoroughly 
investigated and dealt with all the circumstances of 
the trade, and that the Act of 1870 with the perma- 
nent modifications scheduled thereto, meets in the 8 
interests of the workers every possible contingency : 
which can occur. I think I have already stated that 
strong confirmatory evidence in favour of this view is 
afforded by the fact that Mr. Mundella and his friends, i 
when taking up the subject of factory legislation, ap- ¥ 
pear to have accepted the Act of 1870 as fully meeting { 
the requirements of the workmen, women, and children - 
in the Turkey red dye works. 

15,093. That is your statement, so far as it is im- 
portant, as to Mr. Mundella’s intention; I suppose 
you understand the interpretation clause of this Bill fa 
as excluding your works, as not being included in the 9 
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original Factory Act ?—Yes ; it was entirely. applied 


to manufactuers of textile fabrics. I represent in the a 
evidence which I have given the whole trade of Turkey 
red dyeing. “A note of the evidence which I have now 
offered has been submitted to and carefully considered 
by the various members of the Turkey red dyeing 
trade in Scotland, and I am authorised to state 
that they concur in all the views which I have 
expressed. Some of the Turkey red dyers are also 
calico printers, that is to say, that. they print upon the 
cloth which is first dyed red. It is a peculiar trade, ! 
the product of which is suitable principally for the 4 
East Indies ; but there are two of our number, who, 
besides being Turkey red printers, are also what are 
called common printers, that is to say, they print upon 
white grounds. I wish to give no evidence upon the 
printing trade, because, although we have found the 
interference which already exists with the block printing 
branches of our business very prejudicial to its progress, 
yet as there is nothing peculiar in that branch as 
there is in those of which I have spoken, we shall be 
content to be placed under any regulations that may be 
deemed expedient after the evidence, which will un- 
doubtedly be led by those who conduct the business of 
calico printing alone, has been laid before the Com- 
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mission. It appears to me that the block printing 
branch of our business will soon cease to exist from 
the difficulty of obtaining juvenile labour. At present 
we have not the half of our printing tables employed, 
and consequently young men will not enter into the 
trade. 

15,094. It is the case, is it not, that block printing 
is everywhere a declining industry >—In my day it had 


_ increased very much so far as our peculiar trade is 


concerned, that of Turkey red printing. At one time 
I had, I think, about 240 tables, which would employ 
about 480 people, now I have only 118 tables, and of 


.these there are only 87 that can find tearars or young 


people to smooth the seive on whieh they get the 
colour to put upon the block, 

15,095. It appears from the evidence formerly given, 
that in some of the processes the heat was pretty high ; 
is that the case now ?—Yes, we heat our stoves as high 
as 180°, but the girls do not work in them above from 
80° to 100°, and they are a very short time in them, 
they are out and in, it is by no means arduous labour. 
The most healthy girls of our whole establishment are 
those working in that department, working amongst 


' oiled goods, and being a very short time in the heated 


alr 


out the day ?—Yes, during the whole day ; I do not 
think that in the whole day they are in the stoves four 
hours or anything like it. 

15,097. No doubt it is necessary that there should 
be such heat, and that people should be employed in it ; 
but it is not considered {a healthy employment, is it, 
to be constantly in and out of a heat of from 80° to 100°, 
and then into the open air ?—They never get cold, they 
are fat, nice rounded girls, the oil seems to do them 
good. ‘The fact of the matter is, that it is not necessary 
at all for us to have our stoves warm, we endeavour to 
make them as low as possible, because the goods: are 
not drying when the girls are in it, and the stoves are 
filled only once a day, and the goods are dried during 
the night.. We open all the windows, but it is very 
difficult to get the stoves down to a lower degree ; it is 
always our wish to get them as low as possible. 

15,098. Then that great heat. is not a necessity ?— 
No. 

15,099. It is a moist heat, is it not >—It is a moist 
heat as soon as the goods go in. Then the brick bulk- 
heads and iron flues retain so much latent heat, and 
they give it out so that it is very difficult to get it cool, 
but we would rather get them down to 60° or 70° if 
we could. 

15,100. As I understand you, although your legal 
hours and your nominal hours are 10 a day, you do 


‘not practically work so many ?—In some departments 


we do, but in the stove departments, where most of 
the’ girls are employed, we do not. We let them go 
away as soon as the work is done. 

15,101. You cannot say, I suppose, that your hours 
in the week are always three or four hours less than 
the 60?—No, I cannot do that. The fact of the 


matter is, and itis the result of all legislation, that - 


if you tie down the men to stop at 6 or 5 they will 
always endeavour to be a little lower in order to be 
within the law, that is one of the evil effects of legis- 
lation. ; 

15,102. Would it do for you that your hours should 
be’ 564, provided that. you had your half an hour 
optional for the completion of a process P—We must 
have the same number of hours to work on Saturday 
that we have upon any other day in the week. 

15,103. Accepting that statement as positive, still 
would you be able to say, and may we gather from 
what you say, that 564 hours in the gross would be 
sufficient for your purpose, provided you retained the 
optional power of working an extra half hour ?>—That 
is 95 hours a day. J believe if we were tied to a fixed 


_ 664 hours in the week, we would be working only 


perhaps 54. We would, in order to keep ourselves 
within the law, perhaps take off half an hour a day. 
You might argue in the same way where you only work 
63 hours, and you might work 56} hours, would not 


15,096. And they are as you say in and out through- . 
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it be satisfactory to limit you to that number of hours, 
but you would drive us out of the trade altogether. 

15,104. Would the result of shortening your normal 
hours, so that for your own protection you would still 
further shorten them yourselves, be that you would 
have to undertake a smaller amount of work every 
day ?—Certainly. a 

15,105. Is it possible by increasing your stove 
accommodation to get through your work quicker ?>— 
No ; the stove has nothing to do with getting the work 
done quickly ; it is the machinery and the people who 
are employed init. Of course you must have stove 
accommodation according to the amount of goods that 
you have to do. 

15,106. This is what a witness said in the former 
inquiry : Mr. George Graham, of Messrs. Stirling and 
Sons, stated that, supposing they were obliged to stop 
early on Saturdays, “the real. working of the restric- 
“ tion would be that we should have to distribute 
“ over the whole week the three hours work lost’ on 
“ Saturdays. This would require us to add, besides 
“ an additional stove and additional making-up 
“ houses, 10 men and about 30 females” ?—I think 
that the question has either been inaccurately reported 
or that he is mistaken’; I do not coincide with it at all. 
I think it may be wise legislation to limit the number 
of hours, that the hours in which children and young 
persons should be employed should not be excessive, 
but I would deprecate any further legislation in the 
trade to which I belong. The only suggestion which 
I would wish to make, and I am doing it of course on 
my own account as I have not spoken to my brother 
manufacturers about it, is this, that I think it would be 
wise that no child should be allowed to be employed 


until it was 10 years of age, and I think it would. 


be wise, for the sake of education, and for the sake of 
labour, that half-timers in such a business as ours, 
which is not hard, which is quite healthy, a mixture 
of open air and in-door work, with no high tempera- 
ture, should be allowed to work for 10 hours on one 
day, and the next day should be devoted entirely to 
education. : 

15,107. Youapprove of the provision in the general 
Factory Act that the alternate day system may be 
substituted for the half-day system ?—Yes. 

15,108. At present is not that open to you ?—It is 
open to us, but it is not much availed of; indeed, the 
most part of our half-timers (we have very few half- 
timers in our dyeing department) are in the printing 
department, where we have 87, and those ure children 
not under our control, but under the control of the 
printer who employs them; they are paid by the 
printer and engaged by the printer, and we, therefore, 
haye no control over them. . 

15,109. But you are responsible for them, are you 
not ?—No doubt we are responsible for them under 
the Act. They prefer seemingly to work from 6 o’clock 
to 1 o’clock every day, rather than to work 10 hours ; 
but I am speaking on behalf of the children, and I 
think it would be better for the children, and better 
for education, and I think the schoolmasters would 
agree with this, that they should come on alternate 
days than that they should come half a day every day. 

15,110. You do not have two shifts on the same 
day ?—No, we have no two shifts in our works that L 
am aware of. We may have one or two, but we have 
not one single shift in the printing department, indeed 
we have a number of men who have no tearer at all, 

15,111. Do those children who work on the first 
half of every day go to school in the afternoon ?—'They 
go to school. 

15,112. I suppose that is arranged by the school 
board, because, of course, it is usual in factories that 
they must attend school in the mornings one week 
and in the afternoons the next week if they are working 
on the half-day system ?—I do not think that there is 
anything in the Act of 1870 that compels that. 

15,118. I fancy that you are under the Factory 
Act of 1870, except where it gives you exceptional 
privileges ?—Yes, we are, but I know that that was 
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universally the custom, not only in my firm, but in 


“every other, 


15,114. When you said just now that you thought 
that children might be employed for 10 hours a day, 
considering that it was work which was healthy and 
varied by passing backwards and forwards, the children 
in your works do not go into this very hot room at 
all, do they ?—No; those are grown women who go 
there. 

15,115. In what me are the children employed ?— 
Most of our children under 183 are employed by the 
printers. 

15,116. What I am putting to you are not the 
assertions of the Commission, but I am putting to you 
evidence which has been given before the. Commission, 
in order to give you an opportunity of answering it. 
This was the evidence given before this Commission, 
question 2702 : “Of course in the open air bleaching 
“ there is no unhealthy process at all; but in the 
“ drying rooms and in the stoves where the people 
“have to be employed at a high temperature, I 
“ certainly think it is more unhealthy than in a 
“ textile manufactory.” That is the evidence given 
by Mr. Henderson, one of the inspectors of fac- 
tories ?—He is entitled to give his opinion, but I 


‘ suppose he has no practical experience ;with regard 


to Turkey red works. 


15,117. He was asked (question 2687) whether he — 


was acquainted with the bleaching and dyeing and 
printing and Turkey red trades, and he said, “ Yes; 
‘* when in Lancashire I had some very large and im- 
“ portant works.” He was further asked whether he 
belonged to the west of Scotland, and had had any ex- 
perience ag an officer of the department in Scotland, 
and he replied that he did so, and that he had done 
duty in the west of Scotland temporarily in the ab- 
sence of the sub-inspector there. ‘Then he was asked, 
« Are all of those as unhealthy trades as the ordinary 
“ textile manufactures ?” to which he replied, “ More 
‘“¢ unhealthy, I think. (Q.) In what way ?—(4.) In 
“ many of the processes the workpeople are exposed 
“ to great heat, and in the Turkey red dye works 
“ they are exposed also to moisture and steam. When 
“ T was accustomed to inspect a Turkey red dye work 
“ T very frequently had to take hold of the coat tail of 
“ the manager and walk almost. blindfold through it on 
“ account of the steam” ?—That is not at the time 
when the people are in it. 

15,118. Then he was asked, “ What would be the 
“‘ temperature in such a place as that?” and his 
answer was, “'The temperature there was not so high, 
“ it was more the steam; the high temperature is in 
“ the stoves and the drying rooms. (@Q.) Are you 
“ now speaking of the period previous to 1860 or 
“ since P—(A.) I speak of the Turkey red dye works 
“ during my official inspection, and I was appointed 
“ in 1861.” Then he says, “There is no practical 
“ difficulty in curtailing the gross number of hours 
“ of the week’s work ; there may be some necessity 
“ for an extra provision for the finishing process” ?— 
It is not so much in the finishing process as in the 
preparing process, both of them require extra time ; 
but I do not think that you can look upon. this witness 
as a very high authority. 

15,119. I would rather put that statement to you in 
order that you may have an opportunity of answering 
it ?—I should be very happy to show the Commission 
our works, and you can prove for yourselves that there 
is no steam in them during the day at all; but at the 
end of the day, when the girls have got the goods 
hung, I have.no doubt that the steam will accumulate, 
and if you go into the stove after it is heated up to 
180° it is very full of steam; but I think that if you 
inquire of the working people themselves, you will 
find that there is nothing unhealthy in our stove work, 
or in any department of our work; but it is rather 
conducive to good health than to bad health, the work- 
ing amongst oiled goods. 

15,120. (Mr. Knowles.) Is it not possible that in 
1861 that state of things might have existed >—I have 
no doubt that when that gentleman went through that 


- better if you will come down and see it. 
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factory he felt what he describes there.; but I should _ 
like to ask him whether there was any person working 
He may have gone in when ~ 


in that stove at the time. 
the stove was full of goods, and every one out of it; 


he does not say that there was anyone working in if am 


at the time. 


15,121. May wenot fairly and reasonably infer that x 


he speaks of a time when, the people were working P—. 


Our stoves are by no means such as he describes. He — 


says that he was in utter darkness, and he could not 
get through them without holding on to a person’s 
coat tails. 


would be in exactly that condition. 
vapour bath in a moment. i 

15,122. In all trades there are some ill-regulated 
works, though there may be exceptions. Is it not 
possible that this might have occurred somewhere, but 
not in.a well regulated works?—It may have been 
once, but you cannot teach a man to do every detail 
by an Act of Parliament. 


15,123. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider that 


the work done by women and children in your works 


is less hard than that done in an ordinary textile 
. factory ?—It is so because they are not standing so 


stationary opposite a machine ; they are free from the 
close watching of the machine and the noise and all 
that, and they are going about in the open air con- 
stantly, whereas they are not able to do that in textile 
factories. 

15,124. The work does not- require such continuous 
attention ?—It does not. 

15,125. I understand that you are in favour of 
extending the provisions of the Act of 1874, which 
forbids the employment of children under 10, to your 
trade ?—I think it would be a good thing "for’ the 
children-and for the sake of their education, that they 
should have two years more before they begin to work. 
I think eight is too early. 

15,126. Are you also ready to adopt the provision 
that the half-time period should continue to 14, save 
in the case of those children who pass a certain 
standard of education ?—I think that it would not be 
a bad thing to have a standard of education at 13, and 
that if they did not pass that standard at 13 they 
should be a year longer considered to be children. [ 
think that would tend to make their parents attend to 
the education of their children at an earlier period 
when they ought to do it, but they are too apt to 
neglect it, 

15,127. (Mr. Brand.) I did not understand the 
whole of your answer which you gave to the Chair- 
man to the effect that if you were limited to 564 
hours by the Act of Parliament you would work 
only 54; how do you reconcile that answer with an 
answer in your evidence to this effect, that being now 


limited to 60 hours you actually do work that number 


of hours in a week ?—I do not think that we do that 
asa rule. You will understand our business much 
A great 
many of our departments would be finished at 5 
o’clock, and other departments would not be finished 
perhaps for-an hour or half an hour afterwards. We 
may have a few of our people in the finishing depart- 
ment to finish goods that are obliged to be run 
through in the night in which they have been printed. 
The printing business is always the last department 
in our business; but it is composed of very few 
people in comparison with the. number of people 
whom we employ. And then after the goods are 
out they are obliged to be hung in what we call the 
broom shed which is an air shed. ‘Those girls may 
be working there 10 hours and sometimes a little 
more; but as a rule the great body of our people do 
not work: 60 hours a week. 

15,128, May I take it that it is only the minority 
of the workpeople that are employed for 60 hours ?— 
Quite so. In that department I may say that we 
endeavour upon the Saturday to allow them to go 
away at 2 o’clock, which is not necessary by the 


I have not seen any state of matters of 
that kind. Of course if you go in after the doors are 
shut and the fire is being up to a great heat, you ~ 
You would geta 


Se ee ee 
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Act of Parliament, but it is to compensate them for 


any little extra time which they may have been 
worked during the week. . 

15,129. You stated in your evidence that your co- 
manufacturers agreed with you and concurred with 
the evidence which you have given. I want to ask 
you whether you mean by that a concurrence in the 
general adverse opinion which you expressed to all 
factory legislation, or whether that was merely your 
own opinion ?—I did not say that I was against all 
factory legislation. What.I said was that I thought 
it was a pity that such legislation was required. 
But I beg to state that what I said that my brother 
manufacturers agreed with me in was, my statement 
which I had made and which is before the Commission 
in the print, any opinion that I have given which 
is not in that paper they are not responsible for. 

15,130. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you suppose that the 
work of the women and children employed in your 
business requires the same continuous application as it 
does in the textile fabrics ?—-No; I have just said 
that it does not. : 

15,131. Do the great bulk of your hands reside 
near their work?—No,; it is a rural. district and 
some of them come from a. considerable distance to 
the works. I have built a great‘many houses, but I 
have not yet enough for all my people. 

15,182, We have been told that in some of the 


bleach works in Scotland they have what they call 


women’s houses or barracks for female workers ; is 


_ that the case in your trade >—No, it is not, in some cases 


A 


“bleachers have them within the works. 


I have found 
recently that the accommodation for lodgers in the 
district in which I live is so bad, and the sanitary 
arrangements so imperfect, that I have this year built 
two female lodging houses, each of which will. hold 
84 women, and there is a superintendent over them. 
The space for them is very commodious, and I expect 
it will be a very great boon to those stranger girls that 
come from Ireland every spring, and who go back 
again generally in November: to Ireland. They had 
no one to look after them, they were away from their 
friends, and’ I have every reason to believe that their 
lodging accommodation was very inferior. I have not 
got those houses fully started yet, one of them I opened 
last Friday and there are only 20 girls in it’at present, 
but I hope that \I shall have them both ready for 
full accommodation next yéar ; it is entirely for their 
benefit that I built them, and I think that it will 
be an immense advantage ; but they arejoutside the 
works altogether, they are amongst the rest of the 
population. 

15,133. It evidently does not take them long to 
learn their work ?—Yes, it does. Those girls when 
they first come over damage much yarn, and they are 
very uncouth, but indeed you cannot have a well 
trained girl, especially those that:have not been in the 
habit of seeing manufactures, under a training of two 


- or three years before they are good hands. : 


15,134. Are those girls at all trained when they 
come from Ireland ?—No, they are not. 

' 15,135. If they come in the spring and return again 
in November they cannot be well trained >—But they 
come back again next spring. ; 

15,1386. Do they return to Ireland in consequence 
of your not having employment for them during the 
winter months;—No, they will not remain with 
us. Of course we would part’ with some of them, but 
they like to go home, they would not remain with us 
even if we could employ them, they almost all go 
home. 

15,137. Is that one reason why your production is 
decreased during the winter months ?—No, that is not 
the reason that we reduce our quantity, but it is 
because of the weather. 

15,138. What proportion do the women and children 


that are employed in the, Turkey red print works bear. 


to the men ?—I cannot tell you that jus! now, 1 would 


_ say that there is a much larger proportion of women, 


young persons, and children, than of men. I have 


j 
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supplied the information frequently to the Government, 
but I am sorry that I have notit here. 


A. O. Ewing, 
M.P., and 


15,139. In answer to one question from Mr. Brand ©. .D. Donald, 


did I rightly understand you to say that your hards 
gave over at 2 o’ciock on Saturdays ?—Our printing 
department stops at 1 o’clock on Saturdays, and all 
those in the finishing department we allow to go away 


_at 2, but that has nothing to do with the Turkey red 


dyeing. 

15,140, At what time do the Turkey red dyers 
cease ’—Those stop whenever they get finished, but 
then they work very hard on Saturday and they try 
to get away as early as possible ; they will go away 
some of them at half-past 3, and some of them 
perhaps at 4, and all of them at half-past 4. 

15,141. But Saturday is a shorter day with all of 
them ?—Yes, we are obliged to do that by the’ Act, 
but they work extra hard, and I dare say that on a fine 
day in summer they start a little earlier than the law 
permits in order to get away earlier. 

15,142. Do you think you could work constantly 
564 hours in place of 60 hours, so as to enable you to 
do it under any circumstances, bad weather or good ? 
—I do not think that 10 hours work at a business 
such as ours is over-work, and while we may not 
absolutely work the 10 hours, I do not think that 
legislation should cramp us beyond what it is. 

15,143. (Lord Balfour.) With regard to the em- 
ployment of children, I understand you to approve of 
their working the whole day every alternate day, 
rather than half of each day ?—I think it would be 
better for their education. 

15,144. You would either require to have two 
shifts of children, or do without them every alternate 
day ?-—Yes, in our district the printers would be idle 
every alternate day from the want of labour at present, 
and they have been so ever since the Act of 1870. 

15,145. Are the printers idle for half of every day 
now ?——They are idle from 1 o’clock every day, and 
the consequence is that young men are not joining 
the business, and we are reduced to the number of 
118, not half what we had. 

15,146. (Chairman.) You will remember that state- 
ments were made some years ago as to the rather low 
moral and physical condition of the workers in bleach 
works, and I think dye works were included ?— 
I never read any statement as to the physical infe- 
riority of the parties employed either in bleach works 
or in dye works. - 

15,147. I do not mean that they were deteriorated 
from a long course of hard work or anything of that 
sort. I daresay that I could refer you to the parti- 
cular statements, but I think that there is no doubt 
that such statements were made that the moral and 
physical condition of the workers in bleach. works 
and dye works was low; of course if you say that 
no such statements were ever made, you mean that 
they never came under your notice ?—I never read 


-or heard of them, but I do not say that they have 


not been made. 

15,148, The inspector of factories, Mr. Redgrave, 
in his evidence before this Commission, in speaking 
of the improvement that had taken place in the factory 
population; said, “Then again in bleach works and 


“ dye works, especially in Scotland, where girls were | 


“ employed for a great many hours, and where they 
“ were in every respect in a miserable state, the state 
“ of things now is altogether different. In those 
“ days, in Renfrewshire, the women used to be in 
“‘ what were called women’s barracks, which were 
“ unhealthy places, and bad in arrangement, and 
“ productive of the greatest immorality. Thatsystem 


_“ has been entirely abolished, because those people 


“ have time for themselves; formerly they did no- 
“‘ thing but work in the bleach field, and then returned 
“ to the barrack to sleep. That has changed altogether. 
“ Persons employed in that trade are a different race 
“ altogether, different in habits and feeling and ideas 
“from those who worked in that trade formerly. | It 
‘¢ is the same in other trades. Those are three illus- 
“ trations” (having mentioned before lucifer-match 
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-making) “showing the wonderful alteration in the 
“ eondition of the people.” I wanted to ask you 
whether in your experience there had been’ the im- 
provement thus described in the moral and physical 
condition of the workpeople in your trade ?—Certainly 
not, there is not much room for it. I have never 
heard that the particular trade of bleaching was more 
immoral than any other trade. We are bleachers 
and dyers, but we are only bleachers because we are 
dyers; we only bleach the cloth that we dye; but 
there are bleachers different from us, who bleach 
goods for shipment, such as shirtings and’ goods of 
that description; thatis a peculiar trade, and I believe 
that legislation was absolutely necessary for them, 
because they did work overtime. Sometimes they 
might be idle for a long time, and then to make up 
for it they worked late and early, so that I do think 
that young persons and women, if legislation is thought 
necessary for women, was necessary to protect them 
from excess of labour ; but that is quite a different 
thing from .bleaching appertaining to our business, 
which must be regulated according to the dyeing and 
regulated by the same hours. — 

15,149. Then it is not the case that the barrack 
system and the alleged extensive immorality and low 
habit of life existed in the Turkey red trade, that did 
exist in the bleaching trade pure and simple ? —Cer- 
tainly it never did. We have no barrack system, and 
never had. We used to have a very superior class of 
people. I must say that I have noticed a great 
deterioration of the working ‘classes during the 40 
years that I have been in business. I do not find the 
same height, nor the same weight, nor the same 
physical strength in either our women or our men 
that there used to be in my younger days, and I think 
it is difficult to state what the cause is. When I 


J. C. WAKEFIELD, Esq., and Mr. Joun McApam, examined. 


15,151. (Chairman, to Mr. Wakefield.) You are 
the proprietor of the Busby Print Works, at 74, Gordon 
Street, I believe >—Yes. 

15,152. (To Mr. McAdam.) And you are the 
manager of the works, are you not ’—Yes. 

15,153. (To Mr. Wakefield.) You have a special 
point, have you not, which you wish to bring before 
the Commission ?>—Yes. I wish it to be understood 
that I am not here to represent the calico printers ; 
but I believe that in what I am going to state none of 
them will disagree with me. We are not like the last 
witness, Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing, we have not had a 
meeting, so that I am not here to represent the whole 
of the trade, although I have-no doubt that I shall be 
borne out in the facts that I am about to state by 
every one in the trade. In the first place the law of 
1870 gives us liberty to work 60 hours a week. We 
ourselves, and also others in the trade, although I am’ 
only speaking for myself, only take advantage of 57, 


and it is upon this account we have the privilege of ° 


half an hour which we could take off the dinner hour or 
take off the breakfast hour, a quarter of an hour each 
time, giving them three-quarters of an hour instead of 
an hour ; this we have found impossible to do, because a 
number of our people live a considerable distance from 
the works. We have not the convenience, neither do 
we wish to encourage them to come into the works to 
have their breakfast, because if the breakfast was 
brought to the works it would be much more incon- 
venient for the people, and they would have a much 
worse breakfast. We find that by taking a quarter of 
an hour off at onetime the people do not like it ; what 
we want is, if we give them an hour for breakfast and an 
hour for dinner, to be allowed the extra half hour after 
6 o’clock. You are aware that we have half an hour 
given to us under the Act of Parliament for finishing up 
any process which may be going on, and it appears to 
me that it is a most important thing for the people, in 
order that they should have their meals comfortably, 
to'go home to their meals. We have wished to give 
them half or three-quarters of an hour, but it is im- 
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The witnesses withdrew. 


a similar kind, but we had one witness yesterday, a 


began business no doubt the parties that we employed — 
were altogether, or if not altogether almost altogether — 
Scotch. An immense number of them were High-- 
landers ; but since then I may almost say that half or 
nearly half are Irish. And besides, I think that the © 
habits of the people have greatly changed during the 
last 40 years. We lived in a more simple way; we 
perhaps did not drink less than we do now, but we 
lived upon more nutritious diet. In those days they — 
had their porridge and milk and their oatmeal cake, 
and healthy food of that kind morning and evening; 
and I must say that the class of people that we have 
now in our employment, as compared with what they _ 
were 40 years ago is very marked, I do not attribute 
it to anything in the nature of the work at all. The a 
district in which I live is certainly a very healthy 
one, and the only reason that I can give for it is the — 
change from being formerly Scotch and agreat portion 
Highlanders, to being now a large proportion Irish, 
and to the very great change which has taken place: 
in the kind of food which the people consume. 4 
15,150. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that the 
deterioration of the present,people occurs in conse- — 
quence of their being worked more under cover and ~ 
having their attention so diligently applied to the 
machinery, which is adopted in the works ?—No; I 
consider that from the manner in which every manu- © 
facture is conducted now, both in a superior style of — 
houses and in the less arduous labour, it is only suffi- 
cient labour to give a little physical strength to the 
muscle. I think that so far as the nature of our © 
manufactures is concerned, they are rather calculated 
to add to the strength of an individual than to weaken — 
it ; and I attribute the deterioration entirely to the ~ 
difference in the style of living. i a ee - 


= 


possible that they can do so with advantage to them- 
selves and comfoxt to their families. That is the first 
point which I believe the whole trade will agree 
with me, that it is a hard thing that we have not the 
power of working the extra half-hour which the law 
gives us, and which if we took advantage of it would 
be inconvénient to the great body of the workpeople,. 
15,154. Of course the optional half-hour is given 
for a-different purpose; but you wish that it should 
be applied to finishing the work which is delayed by 
your giving longer meal hours P—Yes, certainly. ; 
15,155. We have had more than one application of _ 
gentleman in the printing trade, who stated that he 9 
voluntarily worked only, 57 hours, although all: the 
other manufacturers who accompanied him in the same 
trade worked 60; and in answer to a question as to 
why he only worked 57 hours he said, “ Because my 
“« workpeople live a long way from the works, and I 
“ prefer to give them two full hours”?—He must ~ 
have, perhaps, a very flat state of things; it is their 
position. daresay the people live a long way from — 
the works. ia 
15,156. In many places we have found manufac- 
turers whose people lived a long way off and who — 
provided them with some appliances so that they — 
could have their breakfast comfortably; have you 
ever tried it >— We tried it, but it did not work well ; 
some of the little children brought the breakfast to 
the people, and they played on the roads and it did 
not arrive at the propertime. It was generally sent — 
by little children five or six years of age, and we 3 
found it so inconvenient that the people gave it up _ 
themselves, although we provided a room for their a 
accommodation. / Fr. 
15,157. Is that the only point which you wish to : 
bring before the notice of the Commission ?—No, — 
The next point is one which I think of more im- 
portanee than the first. You will understand that 
ours is a season trade, different from the Turkey red 
trade, and that at certain seasons of the year we are — 


MINUTES OF 


much more busy than at others’on account of the 
demand, or on account of the spring or autumn, or 
whatever the style of thing that we are printing may 
be ; although we may in May and June and July be 
very flat, and close our work on a Saturday, which 
we sometimes do for the want of work, we have not 
the power of making up that time at any other period. 
That is another point; but the great grievance I 
look upon it that we have is this, that in the case 
of a breakdown, which we frequently have the 
shafting breaks, and stops perhaps a whole shop 
of machines where the printing is done by ma- 
chinery, and for five or six days the whole of that 
shop may be kept standing. The Factory Act of 
Parliament under which we work gives us no power ; 
but in 1870 the Act of Parliament gave the bleaching 
and dyeing trades the power, as you will see if you 
refer to it, to make up any extra time for breakdowns, 
or snow, or any other things that may hinder them, 
und it does appear to me extraordinary that the print- 
ing trade should not have that privilege, for it is a 
season trade, which bleaching is not, because bleaching 
can go on continuously, and is not interfered with by 
the change of styles; for example, at the end of the 
year we have a very large quantity of work to finish 
and to deliver on the first day of the year generally, 
and it is very hard for us to. be obliged, as we fre- 
quently are, to have goods cancelled and thrown upon 
our hands in consequence of not having the power to 
finish them, and which, perhaps, by working an extra 
hour each day during the week, we might accomplish. 
It isa grievance, I think, that the trade suffers from 
very much, and what we want is the same power that 
the bleaching and dyeing trades have. 

15,158. (Yo Mr. McAdam.) Will you tell the Com- 
mission how much time you lost in the last month or 
in the last year by the breaking of machinery ?—I 
could scarcely say that at all, because we make no re- 
cord of it. When the machinery breaks it affects the 
greater part of the works to a certain extent. 

15,159. Can you state that you have had any con- 
siderable stoppages ?—Yes ; we had one about a fort- 
night ago, when six machines were stopped for three 


or four days from the breaking of the main shafting, 


which shafting turns the whole of the machinery. 

15,160. (Lo Mr. Wakefield.) The breaking of the 
main shafting is a very unusual accident, is it not?— 
It is unusual, but we have had it frequently occur. 
The trade now puts to every machine a donkey or 
small engine which prevents breakdowns. 

15,161. (Mr. Brand.) What representations were 
made to Parliament at the time that the Act was 
passed, with reference to this modification, because we 
had it in evidence from some bleachers yesterday, that 
they have never used it and have never wanted it ?— 
I stated before that bleaching is a continuous business, 
and in that respect differs from printing. 

15,162. (To Mr. McAdam.) Were those represen- 
tations made 1o Parliament by the trade in 1870 ?— 
There was no special representation made on the part 
of the print works trade at that time, there was no 
concurrent movement in the trade, or general evidence 
given ; the Commissioner then took evidence piecemeal 
by calling at the various works. 

(Mr. Wakefield.) Itis a great drawback to the print- 
ing that we have not the power of finishing orders by 
reason of the restrictions of the Act. 

15,163. (Chairman, to Mr. McAdam.) To what 
extent did you take advantage of the modification 
allowed by the Act of 1870, with respect to working 
overtime ?—We do not take advantage of it at all 
except in finishing up the processes in the half-hour 


| which is allowed us. 


15,164. But when you have orders to execute in a 

hurry, do you not employ young persons overtime ?— 
0. 

15,165. Do you not find that you require to employ 
them ?—We do require it, but we have not sufficient 
power to do it. Any modification given us would not 
suit us, for special pushes. 

15,166. If you had power to employ young persons 
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for 15 hours a day for a certain time, say up to 72 J.C. Wakefield 
Esq., and 


days in the year, surely that is a very long power >— 


Mr. 


We applied for it at one time, but it was not given us; 7 MeAdam. 


we applied for that and the other modification as 
the half-holiday, and so on. 

15,167. You applied distinctly for the médification, 
and were refused ?— Yes, by Mr. Redgrave. We have 
applied twice. 

15,168. Would it have been fairly sufficient for your 
purpose if you had got it ?—No, it would not. 

15,169, ‘To what extent do you think you require 
it ?—It would suit us better if we were allowed to 
make up lost time, that is, time lost through bad trade, 
by working ull hands (not half-timers) within one or 
two hours after the regular time over the year. I believe 
that would be more serviceable than any limited 
modification. 

15,170. (Lo Mr. Wakefield.) To take it when you 
like ?—Yes, to make up for the breakage of machinery 
and the loss by want of orders. It is ® very great 
hardship to the trade, because in November and 
December the print works are generally busy, and 
there is no doubt that great loss accrues from not 
having power to work an hour or two more daily for 
perhaps two or three weeks. 

15,171. And yet you say that to work 15 hours a 
day for 72 days in the year would not be sufficient for 
you ?—But we have not that power. 

15,172. (Lo Mr. McAdam.) Would it be fairly 
sufficient for you if you got it ?—I think not. 

15,173. I mean with regard to the employment of 
male young persons?—That does not affect us suffi- 
ciently, we have so few. ; 

(Mr. Wakefield.) We employ girls, women, and men, 
and young male persons all in the same class of work, 
so that if we have not the power to work females 
we have not the number of hands to keep all the 
processes going at once, and I must tell you that all 
the processes work into each other. 

15,174. (Mr. Brand.) Then the labour of the men 
is dependent upon the labour of the women and young 
persons ?—Yes, entirely. We have not a sufficien 
number in the neighbourhood to get a double shift. 

15,175. (Chairman.) Do you employ any half- 
timers >—Yes ; we employ from 70 to 80. 

15,176. (Lo Mr. McAdam.) Do they work on the 
half-day system ?—On the alternate day system. 

15,177. Do you think that that answers better for 
their schooling ?—I think so. | 

15,178. Do you find that you can work the half- 
time system satisfactorily in that way ?—Yes, better 
than we could do it I think with the half-day system. 

15,179. (To Mr. Wakefield.) Have you any other 
point ?—Yes; there is another point. . The Act of 
1874 is not yet applied to print works, and we do not 
wish it to apply. 

(Mr. McAdam.) As to the advancing of the half- 
time age from 8.to 10, we have no objection to that; 


in an educational point of view I think it is very 


important. 

15,180. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you employ any 
now under 10?—We employ them under 10 occa- 
sionally. We would not employ any half-timers at all 
if we had a sufficient supply of full-timers ; and it is 
only of late years that we have employed half-timers 
at all, but the increase of the age to 14 we very much 
object to. We think that it should be lowered rather 
than raised. 

15,181. (Mr. Brand.) You understand that the 
raising of the age to 14 is only conditional, if the 
child does not pass a certain examination ?—That is 
the very reason why I would propose a lower age 
than 14 or even 13 for full time, because, as a rule, 
any ordinarily intelligent child would be better edu- 
cated than the bulk of the working classes now are at 


the age of 10, and then if they had two years addi-. 


tional half-time they would be very well educated ; 


“but, I think, that in view of better education generally 


the age might be lowered rather than increased at 
which children could be employed full time. 
15,182. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What reason can 
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you give for allowing children to work full time 
earlier in your trade than in a textile manufactory ?— 
The work is lighter and not so exhausting to the 
strength of the child. 

15,183. One of the chief reasons for this provision 


was to secure the education of children; is there any . 


reason why children employed in your trade should 
not have the same care taken with respect to their 
education as those in textile manufactures ?-—I think 
that any child will have sufficient ordinary education 
before he goes to work at all if you limit the age to 
begin at 10. 

(Mr. Wakefield.) It is compulsory now, and it 
was not so before. : 

(Mr. McAdam.) I think we should have had the 
Education Act first, and then the Factory Act. 

15,184. If your view is right, that a good education 
would be secured under the Education Act, there 
would be no difficulty in those children passing an 
educational test at 18 ’—I would prefer it lower than 
that. I think that children passing the educational 
examination at 12 should be allowed to work full 
time. 

(Mr. Wakefield.) 1 think that with the new system 
at 12 they would be better educated than they are 
at 14. 

15,185. (To Mr. McAdam.) Do you consider that in 
print works there is more time lost from the breakage 
of machinery than there is in textile factories ?—I 
think possibly there is, because we have more varied 
machinery. 

15,186. I understand you to say that the chief loss 
of time is due to the breakage of the shafts ’—We 
have many partial breakdowns which affect the pro- 
duction in different departments. : 

15,187. (Chairman.) Wooden rollers, for example ? 
—And cylinders, and small engines, and small shaft- 
ing, that may stop a process which entirely interferes 
with putting goods through a certain process. Our 
goods go through a great many processes from the 
time we get them until they are in the finishing room, 
and an interference with a process in any department 
is nearly equal to stopping the whole of the works. 

(Mr. Wakefield.) Then we have a loss of time in 
frosty weather. Sometimes on a Monday morning in 
winter the machinery stops by frost, and we have to 
work an hour or an hour and a half in thawing the 

ipes. 

15,188. But that would be equally applicable to a 
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textile factory, would it not?—Not so much. We 


have from 20 to 21 boilers, and the whole of that 


steam becomes condensed and frozen. in the pipes on 
Monday, and there is frequently a great loss of time, 
which we find very expensive. 

15,189. (Mr, Brand.) In making up this lost time, 
would it be necessary to make it up at night P—We 
would not mind being restricted to an hour or two 
hours for certain times: We would not work them 
all night, a limit would be put to the time. 

15,190. (Lo Mr. McAdam.) You understand my 
question is put with this view. Under this section 


you would be able to work right through the night ?- 


—That is in the Turkey red trade, I think. 

15,191. No, it is in the general Factory Act ?— 
No, we do not want that. We have not relays of 
hands, and could not, do it. 

15,192. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Wakefield.) Are 
you aware that by the Act of 1876 the power of allow- 
ing mills where water power is used to recover lost 


time is taken away ?--Water power is very little used . 


in calico printing as a rule. 

(Mr. McAdam.) We were within two or three 
days of being stopped entirely from want of water 
this season, and it might, according to the weather, 
have been weeks before we could begin again, which 
would have been a very serious matter for us without 
power to make up lost time; in a dry season we get 
quite short. Some print works have been stopped 
frequently for want of water, and they have no power 
to make up the time thus lost. 

15,193. Are you aware that Parliament has deliber- 
ately taken away this power from textile factories ?— 
Yes, so far as water power is concerned. 

15,194. (Mr. Knowles.) You are aware, too; no 
doubt, that there is no provision in the Act of 1874 
for the textile workers to make up lost time in con- 
sequence of breakages ?>—Yes. We expect that you 
are going to make a new Act, and make an entire 
Act, and we want that power. Hardly anybody 
knows what is now the Act. 

(Mr. Wakefield.) The Act of 1874 was only a 
makeshift Act, and we expect that this Commission 
will alter it. 

15,195. (Lo Mr. McAdam.) You think it equally 
reasonable that the textile manufacturers should have 
power to work up lost time in consequence of break- 
ages of machinery ?—We have no objection to other 
trades being put upon the best possible footing. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. James Stewart, Mr. Gavin Pinkerton, Mr. Wittiam Conner, Mr. Joun Mains, Mr. MicHAnr 
DonneEL1y, Mr. James SpROWL, Mrs. Fiynn, and Mrs. Manty, examined. 


15,196. (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) Have you any 
statement to make to the Commission on behalf of the 
operative bleach workers in Glasgow and the district ? 
—The statement which I have to make is this : we 
have been delegated to attend on behalf of the opera- 
tives, and the operatives are desirous that the Act of 
1874 should be extended to bleach works. 

15,197. On behalf of what operatives do you 
appear ?—We appear for the operatives in 36 different 
bleach works. 

15,198. Do you know at all what number of work- 
people that would represent in the aggregate ?—Be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000. 

15,199. Have they had shop meetings or anything 
of that sort p—Yes, there have been various meetings 
held of the trade in the different parts of the west of 
Scotland, meetings in Barrhead, in Neilston, in Pais- 
ley, in Glasgow, and elsewhere. 

15,200. Were those meetings representative meet- 
ings ?—Yes; the meetings in Glasgow were repre- 
sentative meetings; in Neilston it was a meeting of 
the whole of the workers in that district, and in 
Pollokshaws it was the same. 

15,201. Were they mass meetings ?—Yes. 

15,202. Have they formed themselves into anything 
like an association? — No; there is no association, 
we are merely united together for the purpose of 


bringing our claims before Parliament with régard to 
the Factory Act of 1874 being extended to us. 

15,208. You can with confidence tell the Commis- 
sion that you represent the great mass of the operative 
bleachers in the trade ?>—Yes. 

- 15,204. There has been no counter movement of 
any kind ?—Not at all, that I am aware of. . 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) Excepting some few employers, 
I believe, have been trying to oppose us. 

15,205. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Were there any 
women at the meetings ?—Yes. At Pollockshaws we 
had the Town’s Hall, and it was pretty well filled ; it 
was not crammed full, but’ there were about 200 or 
250 at the Pollokshaws meeting. 

15,206. And were they fair representatives of the 
women employed in the trade ?—Yes. : 

15,207. And are they generally agreed with your- 
selves ?—Yes. 
us; there are representatives of the females here. 
15,208. (Lo Mrs. Flynn.) Do you think that the 
women are agreed in wishing the hours to be shortened 
to those of the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. I believe they 
are decidedly. ; 

15,209. Have you heard a great deal about it ?>— 
Yes, a great deal. 

15,210. What works do you come from ?—From 
Messrs. Young and Son, of Pollokshaws. 


The females are generally agreed with , 


ee 


ee 
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15,211. (To Mrs. Manly.) In what works are you 
employed ?—I come from the Millbank works. 

15,212. Did the women attend the meeting ?—No. 

(Mr. Stewart.) We had a meeting of the women 
at Milnbank, but Mrs. Manly was not at Milnbank at 
the time ; it was three years ago, and then the whole 
of the women there excepting a very few were at the 
meeting. 

15,218. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Then this meeting 
which you speak of was held three years ago ?— 
Yes. ; 

15,214. Has there been none held since ?—None in 
that district. 

15,215. (Chairman.) Then that was a meeting in 
advance of the Act of 1874 for shortening the hours? 
—Yes. 

15,216. What did they go for at that meeting ?— 
The result of that meeting in Milnbank was that the 
masters consented to 57 hours a week. 

15,217. And since then have the working hours 
been 57 ?—Yes, in Milnbank they have; that is one 
by itself. 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) There are a great many fields 
that only work 57 hours, and there are a great many 
that work still 60 hours, and those are large fields, the 
largest employments that we have, and that is the 
principle which we wish those to come to, for the 
employers that are working 57 hours say that if we do 
not get the others to do so they will go back to the 
old system again of 60 hours. I may say that the 
heat is 96° degrees to 110° in the different stoves, and 
it is very injurious for young people to work in such 
very oppressive heat as that. 


15,218. (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) You stated . 


that there was this general feeling, and that there had 
been those representative meetings? — Yes. The 
statement I was wishing to bring before the Commis- 
sion was as to the heat of those stoves that the females 
work in. In a stove there would perhaps be 50 females 
and one man to look over them. The heat to dry 
the cloth varies in different stoves. Some goods 
require greater heat than others, and sometimes the 
heat is as high as 115°. We consider that detrimental 
_ to the health of the females. 

15,219. How long are they employed in that place 
ata time ?—They would be working in them four 
and a quarter hours, from a quarter before 10 to 2 
o’clock in the forenoon, three hours in the morning 
before breakfast, and three and a quarter in the after- 
noon. 

15,220. But they are not in that heat the whole 
time, are they; do not they go in and out ?—Some 
require to be always in it; some have to go out some- 
times when it is required for their own purposes, but 
there is no time allowed for them to go out. 
165,221. Their work is in the hot room for that 
time ?—Yes. 

15,222. They have no work to take them out of 
the room, although they may slip out if they can 

- sometimes ?— Yes, that is so. 

15,223. What works are you now speaking of; is 
it your own works ?—'Thrushcraig is one of the fields. 

15,224, Is it within your knowledge that the women 
work in those works in the hot room for the length 
of time you have mentioned ?—Yes. 

15,225. Where do you work yourself ?—At New- 
landsfield, Pollokshaws, Mr. Fleming’s. 

15,226. One of the-gentlemen’ who was here yester- 
day ?—Yes. 

15,227. In those works do the women work a long 
time in the hot room ?—Yes; they work the same 
hours in the hot room. 


15,228. Then they must be three or four hours in: 


it morning and evening ?>—Yes, four and a quarter 
hours in the forenoon, and so on. 

15,229. Your statement is that the hours of work 
ought to be shortened where the labour is so severe ? 
—The labour is very hard in those warm stoves. 

15,230. Are the women who work in those stoves 
unhealthy ? 


(Mr. Pinkerton.) With a great many young girls ~ 
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it causes swellings in the legs, and many of them go 
into decline when they go young to it. 

_ 15,231. Can you tell us whether. they are obliged to 
give it up?—Some of them have been obliged to do 
so in the work that I am in. 

15,232. Then as to this point you say that they 
ought to have their hours of work shortened as the 
textile factories have been ?—Yes. 

15,233. (Mr. Brand.) I think you said that this 
was in Mr. Fleming’s works?—Yes; they have 6) 
hours just now. 

15,234. We have it in evidence that the women in 
his works do not work over eight and a half hoursa day? 

(Mr. Stewart.) That statement has been made in 
this form : sometimes a slack time of the year comes, 
and then they send those women home. Their hours 
are 60 per week, and he has calculated the hours that 
they work, considering the time that he sends them 
home during the slack season. We consider that it 
is very hard on the females in that field, because there 
is a system carried on of what is called blood money, 
which has been introduced there. In those stoves, 
where there are a number of women working, there is 
one man placed over them, and there is so much work 
to be produced by each woman in the day, and if this 


man can get his women to produce so much more : 


work, he gets a per-centage, and the sooner that he 
can get the work done.and those girls sent home, the 
more. per-centage he has to himself. 

15,235. (Chairman.) So that that induces him to 
drive them ?—That induces the man who has charge 
of the women to drive them on, and then send them 
home as soon as he sees, perhaps, a scarceness of 
work, against the time that it accumulates before him 
again. 

15,236. Are there any textile factories in the neigh- 
bourhood of your bleach-fields ?—Yes, there are three. 

15,237. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In which do the 
women consider a day’s work the hardest, in a textile 
factory or a bleach work ?—They consider that the 
women working in those stoves are far harder wrought 
than the textile factory workers. 

15,288. Hour for hour, the work is harder in 
bleach work that in a textile factory ?— Yes; they 
work with very little clothing on in those places. 

15,239. (To Mrs. Flynn.) Can you say whether 
the women consider it to be harder work in a textile 
factory or ina bleach work ?—In a bleach work ; and 
I have worked in a factory, so that I know what it is 
in both. 

15,240. Do you think that that would be the general 


_ Opinion of the women ?—Yes; with the heat that 


they have, it is harder. 

15,241. You think that an hour’s work in a bleach 
work would be harder than an hour’s work in a textile 
factory ?—Yes, we should be weaker. It is a longer 
streteh of constant work in a bleach work. 

15,242. (Chairman.) Why did you change from the 
one to the other ?—Because it did not agree with me 
in the factory ; Newlands did not agree with me. 

15,243. (Mr. Knowles.) Does it not follow, then, 
that in a bleach work it is more healthy ?—I do not 
know, but I know that the work in the bleach-fields is 
far harder than the work in the mills, because we did 
not have to stand such heat; and it is,;so constant in 
the bleach-field. 

15,244. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Does the work in a 
bleach work require the,same constant attention and 
care as at a loom?—Yes, because there is a man 
always at your back to keep you up to the work from 
6 in the morning until you leave off, and he is always 
close to your back ; whereas at the looms you could 
stop for a few minutes if necessary. 

15,245. (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) Is there any 
other point which you wish to mention ?-—No; there is 
no other separate point, except that I have brought men 
here that work at different processes in. the bleaching 
trade, and they will state whether they think that any 
extra time ought to be allowed or not for the different 
processes that the goods go through. 


4¥ 2 


15,246. Is it a point of your case which you wish 
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te make out, that they do not require extra time ?— 
Yes. 

15,247. And that the 56} hours a week, or 10 hours 
a day, ought to be the rule without any extension ?— 
Yes. We know that the work can be stopped at any 
time without any detriment to the masters. 

15,248. That is the case which you have to make, 
because that is contrary to what the masters state, so 
that you should tell us who could speak to that. What 
do you say, Mr. Pinkerton ? 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) We as a body wish 57 hours per 
week universally. We do not abide by the 10 hours 
per day, but we come to 57 per week. Three hours 
is a great deal for some employers to be working more 
than others. - 

15,249. What we call 564 hours is just 10 hours a 
day and a half-holiday on Saturday, so that when you 
speak of 564 hours a. week and 10 hours a day they 
are convertible terms ?— Yes. ) 

15,250. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Stewart.) I think I 
heard you say that you have from 4,000 to 5,000 ope- 
ratizes; do they contribute to your association ?>—Yes, 
they contribute a little, but we do not require much 
for this movement. We have not a permanent society 
fund. Whenever we require money we just send a 
notice that there is so much money required, and the 
females contribute their penny at any time that it is 
wanted. pices 2 

15,251. Have you the names of the whole of those 
who contribute ?>—There is a man in each work who 
gets the names of his own workers and collects the 
money from them, and he sends so much to the general 
treasurer, so that we do not keep the names of the 
whoie of the 4,000 or 5,000. 

15,252. Is the money used for any other purpose, 
for a sick society, or anything of that description P— 
No, nothing but for the purpose of getting the Factory 
Act extended to bleach works, for which this move- 
ment was got up. 

15,253. As regards this which you have termed 
‘blood money,” this per-centage on the quantity of 
work gof out of the women, does that really occur in 
the present day ?—Yes, it does. 

15,254. At most of the works ?—No, not at very 
maay; there are just a few of them where that is 
done. sere 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) It is done at three or four large 
works. Some of those were giving their evidence 
yesterday ; it is done in their works. It is only a few 
women that can do it, and they come just to their 
regular wages, such as 9s. or 9s. 6d. per week. 

15,255. (Chairman.) You give it the name of 
“‘ blood money,” but it is just giving the foreman a 
premium if he can get.plenty of work done ?—Just so. 

(Mr. Stewart.) Why it is termed “blood money ” 
is this: that it is only the one man that receives the 
advantage of it ; the females that work for that money 
do not get any share of it. 

15,256. (Zo Mr. Connel.) What process do you 
work in ?—In the drying. 

15,257. What do you say upon this point; can you 
get your day’s work done within the statutory hours, 
or do you require to work overtime to finish the pro- 
cess in the day ?—No. ; 

15,258. Are you often kept overtime to finish ?— 
No; in the work I have been in now for 12 months 
[ have never been kept since I went there. 

(Mr, Stewart.) Some of the masters state that there 
are some extra processes, and that they require some 
extra time to put their goods through a certain course. 
I think Mr. Mains will be able to speak to that. 

15,259. (To Mr. Mains.) What process are you en- 
gaged in ?—In the starching. 

15,260. Is that a process which sometimes takes a 
longer time than the others ?—No; it is in connexion 
with the drying. Iget them from the bleacher, and 
work in connexion with the stoves. ; 

15,261. In your process, are you obliged often to 
work overtime ?—-No, we do not. 

15,262. Is your work always done within the legal 
hours ?—-We can stop at any time. We arrange with 
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the man that is drying the goods, and we just starch 
what he wants. We do not wet any more goods than 
what he requires. We make an arrangement with him, 
and the process can stop at any time. 

15,263. Do you work by the piece or by time P—By 
time. 

15,264. (Lord Balfour.) Supposing that your hours 
were altered to 564 a week, which you wish, I sup- 
pose you would turn out less work in a week than 
you do at the present time ?_Yes. 

15,265. That would tend, would it not, to diminish 
the earnings of those who are employed in the work ? 
—No, it would not diminish the earnings of those who 
are employed; the employers would lose. 

15,266. And that you think accounts for the opposi- 
tion of the employers to some extent ?—Yes, it would 
be their loss by any reduction in the hours. 

15,267. (Chairman.) You know, I presume, that in 
some of the textile trades they have reduced the 
wages on account of the shortened hours ?—Yes. 

15,268. I suppose it would be‘unpopular with the 


people if they found their wages reduced, say 5 per 


cent., on account of the shortened time ?—Yes. 

(Mr, Pinkerton ) Within these last 20 years, owing 
to the demand for labour, theré has been a 20 per cent. 
rise in female wages in bleaching. 

15,269. (Mr. Knowles.) Could you expect the same 
wages for less work and shorter hours; is it reason- 
able to suppose that your masters would give you the 
same wages for less production ?—The masters have 
given it themselves in a great many cases without 
asking it ; they get it the same as we get it. 

15,270. (Mr. Brand.) We had evidence before this 
Commission at Leeds from several operatives, women, 
in textile factories to the effect that they object to the 
Act of 1874, although they were previously in favour 
of it, because they find that their earning are reduced 
by the Act; if that was taken into consideration by 
the operative women in bleach works, do you think it 
would tend to alter their opinion which they have ex- 
pressed with reference to this Act ?—A weaver is 
different from a bleacher altogether. The machinery 
goes still, and it can go no quicker ; but in the bleach- 
ing there is no machinery employed. 

15,271. It is the:general opinion of your trade that; 
if the hours were shortened to the hours of the Fac- 
tory Act of 1874, both in the case of time-workers 
and piece-workers, the wages would remain the same ? 
—I think so. 

(Mr. Stewart.) We consider that supposing that 
wages were reduced at first, by-and-bye they would 
rise to the same level again. 

15,272. (Mr. Brand.) Trade would improve, you 
think ?—Yes. The hours would be more regular. 
The women are now very often sent home and that 
time is kept off them ; there is no pay for that time. 
If the hours were shorter it would cause them to be 
more regular at their work, and their pay would be 
more regular. 

15,273. In fact you have considered all points, and 
you are satisfied in your own mind that that is the effect 
which this Act would produce ?—We think that there 
might be some grumbling at the commencement with 
a few, but I know that the majority of the women 
would be quite willing to allow a small reduction in 
their wages for the sake of the shorter hours. 

15,274. (To Mrs. Flynn.) Is that your opinion — 


I think that the wages are quite small enough already. 


15,275. Of the two alternatives, which would you 
prefer, the longer hours and the wage that you get 
now, or the shorter hours and the reduced wage ?— 
We would prefer the shorter hours. 

15,276. (To Mrs. Manly.) Is that your opinion 
also ?—Yes, that is my opinion too. 

15,277. (Chairman, to Mr. Pinkerton.) What pro- 
portion of the women in the bleach works are em- 
ployed in the stoves. Supposing there are 100 women 
in a work, how many of those would probably be in the 
stove?>—They are mostly altogether in the stove; 
there are just a few in the bleach-house, a few men 
and two or three women. ; 
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15,278. (To Mrs. Flynn.) Are you in the stove or 


have you been in one ?—Yes. Jam in the stove in 
Young’s for these last five years. 

15,279. Is it very exhausting work ?—Very ex- 
hausting. 

15,280. Do many of the women feel sick in it >—I 
do not know. Ihave seen them faint in the stove and 
taken to the door, but not a great many, and they 
have to go off their work sometimes from illness. 

15,281. (To Mrs. Manly.) Are you in the stove ? 
—Yes. ‘ae 

15,282. (To Mrs. Flynn.) Do you think that women 
generally are healthier in a cotton factory or in a 
bleach works?—I could not say. I think that they 
are neither of them very healthy when you get up a 
little in years. In the bleach-tields they have to give 
up work, and they are not of much use when they are 
about 40 years of age. I have known them to be in 
the house for three, four, six, or eight months with 
sore legs, and I myself am under the doctor’s care, 
and have to stay in the house and not to work at 
present on account of illness, but I do not know how 
I am to live if I cannot work. i 

15,283. Is it the custom amongst the women who 
have been working a long time in the stove to stand 
in cold water when they come out ?—Yes, it is quite 
common for them to stand in, cold water and wash 
their feet from the sand and dirt before they go for 
their meals, and to cool their feet and clean them 
before they go into the heat the next time. 

15,284. When they come out do they stand in the 
cold water in order to relieve themselves from the 
heat ?—No, they have not time for that, for the mo- 
ment that the bell is rung they have to run to the 
. door at once, putting their clothes on, and some of 
them half naked. 

13,285. I wished to know whether it was the habit 
of the women, after being a long time in the heat, to 
stand in cold water after they had come out in the 
meal hour or at the end of the work ?—They don’t 

have time to stand in water at that time. They have 
three-quarters of an hour for dinner, and it would take 
five minutes to go to the door ; they might wash their 
feet then, but they could not get any other time. 

15,286. You have an hour for dinner, have you. 
not ?—No, only three-quarters of an hour. 

15,287. Do you mean that that is little enough time 
for them to go and get dinner without waiting to 
wash ?—Yes, because the door is locked and we must 
get out. ; 

15,288. Do the people catch cold in coming out of 

this hot place?—Yes. At times their clothes are wet 
in the meal hours. 
clothes when they go into the hot place, and then they 
have only five minutes before they come out to put on 
their petticoats and other clothes. 

15,289. Do the workpeople value the Saturday 
half-holiday very much ?—Yes, they value it very 
much indeed. ; 

15,290. (To Mr. Stewart.) Are you acquainted at 
all with the Turkey red dyeing trade ?—No. 

15,291. Are there any children employed in this 
bleaching trade ?—There are a few in some of the 
fields, but some fields will not employ them because 
they would do them no good. 

15,292. It is troublesome, is it not, as regards the 
half-time ?—Yes. i 

15,293. Do they come in at 18?—Yes. 

15,294. What is your opinion about raising that 
age; would you be in favour of an examination being 
required of a child at 13 before it could go to work ? 
—Yes, I am quite in favour of that. I think that 
every child should be educated. 

15,295. Are your people generally in favour of it ? 
—Yes. 

15,296. ‘They approve of education being required ? 
—Yes, but a few might object to the age being raised 
from 138 to 14. 

15,297. You will understand it is only raised to 14 
in case a child has not got a sufficient education P— 
Yes, I understand that to be the case. 


They take off a part of their. 
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15,298. Do you think that they approve of that 
generally ?— Yes. When the Education Act gets 
properly into working order'we know that the chil- 
dren will be educated at 13. 

15,299. So that they will get a fair chance of being 
forward ?—Yes. 

15,300. It would be hard upon you, would it not, if 
that was done without notice ?—Yes. 

_ 165,301. (Mr. Knowles.) Would you have any ob- 
jection to a child working as a full-timer at 12, pro- 


vided it could pass a good standard of education 2—If - 


a child was strong and healthy I could have no ob- 
jection, but a great number of working men’s children 
are not very strong at that age. They may be healthy 


enough, but not very strong, and not able to bear the ° 


work which they have to do. 

15,302. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You think that for 
most children 13 is quite soon enough for them to 
begin working the whole day ?—I think it is. 

15,303. (Mr. Knowles.) At what age do any 
children work in those stoves ?—At 13 and upwards. 
Those girls of 13 are employed carrying the goods 
backwards and forwards from one place to another in 
the stove, what they call running out, and they are 
very hard wrought in running out. The stoves are 
perhaps 60 or 70 yards long and the goods are perhaps 
50 yards, and a girl of 13 has to take the end of the 
piece and has to run away with these 50 yards from 
one end of the stove to the other. 

(Mr. Connel.) In the stove that I am in a child of 
that age would not be fit to run out with it, the work 
is so heavy that it requires a woman. 

15,304. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Stewart.) In the fac- 
tories, generally speaking, -which* you know, are the 
arrangements for the comfort and convenience of the 
women suitable and proper ?—I cannot say that some 
of the arrangements are very proper; the little houses 
for the convenience of the men and the females are 
too close to each other. I think that the women’s 
house ought to be back from the men altogether. 

15,305. (Chairman.) Is it true that in the bleach 
works there is more immorality than amongst work- 
people generally >—I could not say for workpeople 
generally. j 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) {know that bleach-field workers 
are just like other people. 

15,306. (To Mr. Stewart.) The point which has 
been stated to the Commissioners is this, that owing 
to the way in which some of these works are con- 
ducted, the women’s barracks for one thing, with the 
generally rough kind of work and the habit of working 
with little clothes on, and what not, the habits of the 
workpeople in bleach works (of course there are re- 
spectable people in them as like anywhere else) on 
the whole are rather below the average; do you think 
that that is so ?—I believe that that is so, because the 


bleach-field workers are women who do not require. 


much training for their work, and when they take a 
woman they don’t inquire into the woman’s character, 
no matter who she is or where she comes from, she is 
engaged without inquiry because her services are 
required. 

15,307. If she is able-bodied that is all they look 
to p—Yes. 

15,308. I suppose that if they are living together in 
a barracks, and there are some women of not very 
good character, it would tend to hurt the rest ?—Yes, 
and I believe those barracks are sometimes very ill 
conducted. a 

15,309. (Lo Mr. Pinkerton.) You have been a 
long time in this trade, have you not ?—Yes, I have 
been about 40 year's in it. 

15,310. Do you think that the people are better 
than they were 10 or 20 years\ago ?—Yes. I believe 
they are a good deal better both in health and 
appearance. 

15,311. Do you think they are more decent?— 
Yes, there is a great difference in their personai 
appearance. 

15,312. Do you think it tends to make them more 
moral too ?—I will not discuss that question. Ther 
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are a great many fields where they have done away 
with the barracks altogether for the females. 

15,313. They do not want a barracks when they 
are in a town and can get to their work handy ?— 

0. 
15,314. It is in the country places that they want 
them ?—Yes. 

15,815. Do you think that three-quarters of an 
hour is enough for dinner time?—-I do not, three- 
quarters of an hour is not enough for a person who 
has to travel nearly a mile, and a great many of the 
workers travel nearly a mile, it does not do at all for 
them, it is a great detriment to the health of the 
workers. We get an hour in the work I am em- 
ployed in at each meal, and it is a great boon to the 
workers. 

15,316. Do you know whether any of the work- 
people have ever asked their employers to make their 
meal hours two a day of one hour each, even if they 
had to work half an hour more at night ?—I never 
heard of that. They have been asked to make the 
meal hours two hours, but I do not know that they 
ever offered to work half an hour more at night. © 

15,317. The Commissioners have been told that the 
workpeople would rather work half an hour more at 
night if they got two full hours ?—I saw that in the 
papers, but I did not believe it when I saw it. An 
employer might say it, but I don’t think that a worker 
said it. 

15,818. You think they would rather have two 
meal hours of three-quarters of an hour apiece, and 
get away at 6, than have two full hours and wait 
till half-past 6 ?—Yes. I would rather have three- 
quarters of an hour and stop at 6, and the body of 
them would. The employer that I am working with 
just now tells me that he does not caré about the.57 
hours if they would all come to that, but he objects to 
working 57 when others are working 60 hours. 

15,319. Why does your employer then not work 60 
hours till the others come down '—There was a note 
sent from the trade and he gave it, but he expects if 
he is to go on with the 57 hours that the others will 
come to it. 

15,320. (Mr. Knowles.) I suppose he expects to 
get some indirect benefit by working less hours than 
the others, does he not ?—I do not know. 

15,321. Does he get a better complement of hands ? 
—He gets the hands he wants. The masters have 
given those hours to benefit the workpeople, not that 
it is always a benefit to the workpeople, I am sorry to 
say. 
15,322. You have been 40 years you, say in this 
business, and therefore you recollect the time when 
women used to work in the night >—Yes, in the night 
shifts I have wrought with them. 

15,323. Those places that they call woman-houses 


-or barracks were rather immoral places at that time, 


were they notr—Yes ; they got the name of it any 
way, but some of the employers were as bad as the 
people at that time. 

15,324. At the present time as the women are 
prohibited from working at night, do you consider 
those women houses or barracks, which are simply 
now lodging houses for those casual hands that have 
no homes in the neighbourhood, are any more immoral 
than any ordinary private houses ?—I could not say. 
They have done away with them in some places. I 
was working in a place about 40 years ago, and I can 
tell you there were plenty came from Paisiey, but I 
could not say what their morals were. I know that 
there were plenty of young men that attended the 
women. 

(Mr. Stewart.) The only way that we can judge of 
it is by the stories that were told about those places, 
but there are no such stories now going about the 
country. eg ; 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) There were upwards of 200 in 
the women-house in the place that I refer to. 

15,325. (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) There. is 
nothing’ necessarily immoral in .a woman’s bothy if it 
is well. conducted ?—No; indeed the barracks are 
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reqaired in ‘some places because the masters would 


not get hands unless they had them. . eat 
15,326. You have told us that being rather rough 
work the hands are got without much precaution, and 
therefore it is not surprising if their moral tone is a 
little lower than that of other trades ?—Yes, that isso. 
(Mr. Pinkerton.) At that time which you refer to 
you could see women working at all times and at all 
hours ; they would work from 3 or 4 in the morning 
up till 8, 9, and 10 at night, that was the reason they 
got them at that time. 
benefit. 
15,327. (Mr. Knowles.) That was before there was 
any Act of Parliament, was it not ?—Yes. > 
15,328, (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) Is it. thought 
among your people that your hours are improved and 
shortened since the passing of the Act of 1860 ?—We 
think there is a great improvement in the people since 
that time. 
15,329. But are the hours much shortened >—No; 
not since the Act,was passed extending the Factory 


Act to bleach works in 1860, since that time there has. 


been no shortening of the hours. There was an hour 
and a half allowed to make up any work that fell 
behind during the day, that was sometimes wrought, 
and that is done away with now. That is the only 
alteration that I know of with the exception of those 
masters who have granted 57 hours to their workers. 

15,330. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Of the 4,000 or 
5,000 members of your association how many are men 
and how many are women ?-—There are about 1,000 
men and the remainder are women. I should say 
between 3,000 or 4,000 women. 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) There is one thing I should like 
to mention, and that is with regard to the inspectors 
and the people that do their duty.. They are never at 
hand to be gotten when-wanted. Even with the 10 
hours Bill people may be worked two or three hours at 
night unknown to any person. We never can get 
hold of the inspector when we want him. He is 
required to be in the locality, often in some of the 
districts. 

15,331. There is only one inspector to three or four 
counties, and it is impossible that he can be on the 
spot always when he is wanted ?7—Yes; Major Ellice 
did the thing at once. He sometimes was got in the 
evening, but the inspections are generally made in the 
daytime, and the inspector is not at hand in the even- 
ing when they are working overtime. 

15,332. Do not you think that if you were to send 
word to the inspector, even without putting your name 
to it, that in such a place they were commonly kept 
in the evening, perhaps he would drop down upon 
them and see them ?—I know a case where he was 
sent for, and he came in the afternoon. I used to 
see Major Ellice coming at all hours of the night. 

15,333. If the inspector were told that in sucha 
work they were commonly working overtime in the 
evening, then he would come in the evening and see, 
but do not you think he must be informed of it ?—It 
is not easy to get at him. We do not know till the 
afternoon in most cases that they are likely to work 
on that night. 

15,334. What you want is somebody on the spot 
that could keep his eye upon them ?—Yes. 

15,335. Could you tell us, without mentioning any 
names, that in any case they work overtime in many 
cases ?—Yes, I could tell you of plenty of them, and 
those extensive works, where they employ between 
500 and 600 workers.. I know that when Mr. - 
was inspector he went up to a work and the gate was 
shut, and the people were all locked up into different 
places. 


as soon as he was gone they came out and began work 
again, That was the system which was adopted in a 
large work. 

15,836. And the people do not- like to give infor- 
mation openly ?—No. me 

15,337. You know that it is lawful for them to 
work half an hour overtime if a process is not com- 


It was for the masters’ own _ 


ee 


He went through the houses along with the / 
master, and he found all the women in the houses, but _ 
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3 plete >—Yes, if they apply to the inspector and give 
- notice. we eg 


15,338, They are not obliged to apply beforehand, 
only they are obliged to report it if they do' it ?—Some 
of them have told me, when I spoke to them about 
it, that they did not. Mr. Hllice, I think, told me 
that. It would be under the modifications and not 
under the Act. 

15,339. (Mr, Knowles.) You have told us what 
oceurred under the inspection of the two previous 
Do you know any cases at the present 
time, or have you reason to believe that the law is 
evaded by the working of the women and children 
overtime now ?—I am not aware of any just now ; 
possibly some other gentleman may know. 

(Mr, Stewart.) I know of one place where I have 
been informed that they have been working women 
after hours at night just lately. 

15,340. Is that continuous or regular ?—Irregular 
hours. ? 


15,341. (Chairman.) I think the best plan is to. 


give the inspector a chance; but if they do not tell 
him, he cannot find them ?—I do not know how they 
are to get at him. 

15,342. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you not know 
where to write to the inspector?—I know that his 
address is Glasgow; that is the only address that I 
know of. 

15,343. (Chairman.) If he gives his address as 
Glasgow, he probably makes arrangements so as to 
get his letters ?—Yes, perhaps he does, 

15,344. (Mr. Knowles.) You, as secretary of this 
association, and having reason to believe that the law 
is evaded. in certain places, have you ever communi- 
cated with the inspector ?—I had a communication 
at one time, wishing an interview with him. 

15,345. How long ago is that ?—Many months ago. 

15,346. Did he give you that interview P—He 
offered, but it was a fortnight after I had given notice. 

15,347. Did you have an: interview with him ?— 


0. 

15,348. Why ?—Because the time was passed for 
the special purpose that I wanted him for. 

15,349. When you wanted him, was it to inform 
him of some of the places where they were working 
women and children longer than they ought to do by 
law ?—That was one of the objects that I wished. 

15,350. Did you inform him of that object P—No, I 
did not. The object that I informed him about was 
this Royal Commission. We wished to see him upon 
that, and this was an ulterior object. 

15,351. Where did you address that letter to?—I 
think it was W. E. Stokes, Esq., Glasgow, Inspector 
of Factories. iy 

15,352. Did that find him ?—Yes, but. it was a 
fortnight after I had written to kim before I got an 
answer. 

15,353. Have you any reason. to suppose that he 
would not at once attend to any cases where the law 
had been broken, if you informed him of it !—No, we 
have no reason to suppose anything of that sort. We 
knew that if we had sent notice to him he was bound 
to come, } 

15,354. You would. not expect an inspector to be 
living near to every works... From your evidence now, 
it does not often occur that the law is evaded ?—It is 
not very often. Taking one field here and another field 
there, perhaps they are working in Midton to-night, 
at Mellmeadow tomorrow night, and at some other 
field the next night. 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) They keep two sets of books, one 


_ to be shown to the inspector; and the inspector goes 


127 


and sees it, but not showing the real overtime that is 
worked. 

15,355. (Mr, Knowles.) You just told me that you 
did not know any cases where the law was broken at 
the present time, What can be their object in keeping 
two sets of books ?—I am telling you that it was done, 
and it was done again and again in certain fields. 

15,356. When ?—Six or eight years ago. 

15,357. Do you hold that it is doing now ?—I could 
not learn that. 

15,358. Have you any reason to suppose that it is 
being done anywhere ; that is to say, two seta of 
books being kept ?—No, I have not. 

15,859. (Chairman.) Anything that you state now 
should really be reliable; you do not seem tostate it 
very confidently ? 

(Mr. Stewart.) It was done at one time, I know. 

15,360. (Mr. Knowles.) The Commission are not 
anxious to hear what occurred a long time ago, 
because things might have been deplorable, and no 
doubt it was so then when women were working all 
night and when there was no Act of Parliament ; but 
I think we are rather anxious to hear what is occurring 
at the present time ? 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) I could not say that it is done 
now... 

15,361. (Chairman.) What are the average wages 
of the men now in the bleach-fields, not the leading 
hands, but the common hands ?—Men that work at 
what they call the boiling house where the goods are 
bleached, and who work at what they call the wheels, 
earn from 16s. to 18s. a week at that job. 

15,862. Would that be what they call first class 
hands earn ?—No, the common hands. 

15,363. (Lo Mrs. Flynn.) What will the women 
earn in the stoves >—About 9s. per week. 

15,364. Would any earn more than that ?—Perhaps 
some women would earn 9s. 6d. or 10s.; but 8s. or 
9s. is the regular wages. 

15,365. What do you get. yourself when you are at 
work ?—Qs. 

15,366. And what do the young persons earn P—8s, 
Girls coming to learn would get 6s. and 7s., but a 
elever gitl would get 8s. 

15,367. But they do not work up to much above 
9s. per week >—They must be about a year or two 
years or 18-months before they get 9s. 

15,3868. (To Mr. Stewart.) Is there often a stop- 
page of the works from breakage of machinery or 
accident ?—Sometimes. In the work that I am in 
just now the engine has been stopped pretty often. IT 
think it was owing to the shifting of the engine. 

15,369. Do they make the time up for that >—No. 

15,370. Do any of you know of time being made 
up for that sort of thing ? 

(Mr. Pinkerton.) No. 

15,3871. (Chairman.) Would any other of you like 
to say anything which has not been said before ? (To 
Mr. Sprowl.) Would you like to add anything to 
what has been said ?—I have nothing new to say. I 
feel all the grievances that. have been mentioned, 

15,372. Have you been in bleach works all. your 
life ?—Yes, I have been in bleach works these last 
58 years. I have wrought since I was a boy of eight 
years of age, and I have seen many changes. 

15,373. Do you think that the workers are better 
off now than they used to be >—Yes, they have shorter 
hours. : 

15,374. (Mr. Knowles.) Are they no better off in 
other respects —No, I do not think they are. . 

15,375. (Chairman.) Do they get better wages ?— 
Yes; but we get dearer markets. 


Wittiam Hvans Sroxss, Hsq., re-called. 


15,376. (Chairman.) If you desire to say anything 


to the Commission it would bea very good plan for 


you to do it before these, witnesses go away, with 
reference to the difficulty of getting at the inspector ? 
—The fact is my wife and my eldest child were laid 


/ 


up with scarlet fever a few months ago, and at this 
particular time which has been referred to I had 
taken a holiday for their sake. When I received a 
letter from Mr. Stewart I wrote to him saying that I 
should be only. too happy to meet him if he would 
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W. E. Stokes, name any day or place where I could meet him, and 


Esq. 


8 Sept. 1875. 


— 


J. Brown, Esq. 


so gave him an opportunity of naming a place and 
the time. 
15,877. Have you been in the habit of getting any 
information from people in the bleach works of over- 
time or anything of that sort >—Not since I have 


been sub-inspector here; but about a year ago, I 


should say, that Mr. Woodgate received information, 
and we went to several places on their application, 
and I should say that we never received another of 
those letters about anything of the kind without its 
being attended to as soon as possible. 

15,378. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Is there any diffi- 
culty in knowing where to address you ?—I should 
say none at all, because we leave instructions at the 
post office for letters to be forwarded to our private 
address. All the abstracts have the name of the 
largest town in our district very distinct. I believe 
that as a general rule the private residences are not 
given. 

15,379. (Chairman.) Provided you are not away 
travelling, you would get your letters without delay, 
of course ?—Yes, certainly. 


15,380. It might happen that you were on a tour 


in Ayrshire or in some remote, places like that when 
Mr. Stewart’s letter was written to you ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Stewart.) There is one thing I wish to say. 
There are some men that perhaps may be living near 
by who do not like to write, and they might call at 
his house and inform him if they knew the inspector’s 
residence. ; 

(Mr. Stokes.) I have received several men before 
now at my house; in fact, it has been to me a great 
source of nuisance at times. If we had an office in 
town here it would’ be another thing. I have gone for 
them on several occasions. I went to Paisley and 
elsewhere for them at their asking. I actually went 
with the men to show me the places. The nuisance I 
have been subject to is, that having reported the 
result of such visits fully, and the chief inspector not 
having deemed the cases deserving prosecution, the 
men have come again and threatened to report me to 
the Home Secretary. 
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15,381. (Mr. Knowles.) I suppose they have ‘your 


‘name hung up in the abstract in the works ?—Yes, 


15,382. So that none of them could be ignorant of 


the name of the inspector, and that if they addressed’ 


him at “ Glasgow,” the letter would find him ?—Yes, 


most certainly I should say so; and they ‘have also 


Mr. Redgrave’s name and Mr. Walker’s name on the 
abstract. 


15,383. ( Chairman.) You do not confine the means 


of application to you to letters, do you ?—We have’ 
never done so. I merely state that this has been a 
very great nuisance to me before now. 

15,384. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But you would not 
wish to discourage any one coming to you with a com- 
plaint ?—Certainly not. I never have done so, 

(Mr, Stewart.) I do not think there are very many. 
that would like to be a nuisance to Mr. Stokes. 

(Mr. Stokes.) I have had gentlemen calling more 
than once or twice after I had been for them, and they 
were not satisfied, becauseafter my visit the parties were 
not prosecuted ; but the reason was that after investi- 


gation the case was found such as should not be taken 


up; and that was by Mr. Redgrave’s decision. 


15,385. (Chairman.) It is evident that it must be 


very desirable that workpeople should have every 
means of access to the inspector if he is to have a true 
picture of what is going on ?-—I can safely say of my 
own knowledge that every such opportunity has been 
given them so long as I have been here. I have never 
refused in any single instance. 

15,386. (To Mr. Donnelly.) We know what branches 
Mr. Connel and Mr. Mains are working in; what do 
you work in ?—In the cloth house at Newlands Fields. 

15,387. (To Mr, Sprowl.) What work are you in ? 
—In the bleaching of imuslins in Aldhouse Field. 


15,388. Mrs. Flynn and Mrs. Manly have said that 


they were both in the stove house ? 

(Mrs. Flynn.) Yes. : 

15,389. In what works ?—I work in Aldhouse Field, 
too. 

(Mrs. Manly.) I work in Millbank. 


The deputation withdrew. 


James Brown, Esq., examined. 


15,390. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of J. H. Brown and Co., of Selkirk ?—Yes. 

15,391. You represent the South of Scotland Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Galashiels, do you not >—Yes. 

15,392. Will you read the statement of the 
Chamber ? 


_A, “ Memoranpum by the South of Scotland Chamber 

“ of Commerce, for the information of the Royal 

“ Commission appointed to inquire into the opera- 

“ tion of the Factory Acts. 

“Tn the southern counties of Scotland the principal 
‘* industry is the manufacture of woollen goods, gene- 
“ rally known in the markets of this country as tweeds. 
“ Tt is well known to be a healthy occupation, and the 
“ operatives earn a high average of wages. It is desired 
“ to direct the attention of the Commission to several 
“ provisions in the Factory Act, 1874, which are con- 
“ sidered to require amendment. 

“ Hours of Employment, Section 3.—The manu- 
“ facturers in this district could have run 60 hours 
“ per week for some time previous to the passing of 
“the Act, but they only had their hands employed 
“ 57 hours, and it was found to suit very well. Then 
“ it is important that it should be known that a large 
“‘ proportion of the workers are not engaged in any 
“ machinery department. In this district nearly all 
“‘ the factories carry on all the departments of manu- 
“ facture from the, raw wool to the finished tweeds, 
“ embracing well sorting and preparing, carding, spin- 
“ ning, dyeing, weaving, finishing, &c.; and to a 
“ greater or less extent women or young persons are 
“ employed in all the departments. The grievance 
“of which employers have to complain arises from 


“< the fact that the cleansing of machinery and floors, 
and the removal of waste, is going on regularly 
‘* during the week. There is consequently almost 
“ nothing of that kind to do on the Saturdays, and 
“ the discipline of the women and young persons is 


“ destroyed during the half-hour from 1 to 1.30 p.m. | 


“ of that day. Then, again, when fully one half of those 
“© employed, viz., the women and young persons, leave 
“ at 1.30 p.m., the organisation and discipline of those 
** remaining is thrown into confusion; indeed the pre- 
** sent arrangement comes very much to this: that 
“ the actual working of all the departments ceases at 
“ 1 o'clock. ~ 

“ Abolition of lost Time, Clause 10.—In the case 


’ © of fire or other accident causing the stoppage of the 


“ mill, permission ought to be obtainable, to a reason- 
“ able.extent, to make up lost time in works driven 
“ by steam, or partly by water and partly by steam. 

“ Age of Children and Educational Standard, 
“ Clause 12,—This clause should not come into ope- 
“ ration until Ist January 1879, and so allow the 
“ children to obtain for three years more the benefit 
“of the improved education derived from the fair 
“ working of ‘The Education (Scotland) Act, 1872.’ 
“ The Chamber respectfully request that the Commis- 


“ the above and other points.” 

15,393. The Commission cannot be travelling to 
such an extent as to visit all the separate seats of 
industry, we endeavour to sit in places which are 
readily accessible, and the facts which you have to 
state can be as well understood here as if we were 
sitting at Galashiels, We may, I presume, fairly take 
you as representing your constituents ?—Yes., ‘ 


sion will visit this district to receive evidence on 
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* 15,394. With regard to the shortening of the hours 
was there any movement amongst the workpeople for 
shortening the hours before the Act of 1874 ?—No, 
‘there was none whatever. We had already shortened 
them previous to the passing of the Act to three hours 
less than we were entitled to run, and there was no 
movement to have them cut down further. 

15,395. What were you working ’—We were 
working 10 hours a day and seven on Saturday. 

15,396. So that you only shortened them by half an 
hour ?—Yes ; it amounts to an hour to us because 
you cannot go on while the people are cleaning, the 
mills virtually shut at 1 o’clock. We have no cleaning 
except what goes on through the week. A great part 
of the factory is not connected with any machinery ; 
and of course there is no cleaning necessary. We 
thought that the hour was not wanted. The employers 
did not want it and the employed did not want it, 
they were perfectly contented with that state of things. 
In fact many of them did not know of the existence 
of the law until the very day that it first came into 
operation with us. ; , 

15,397. Was there any reduction of wages in con- 
sequence of the Act of 1874 ?—There was a reduction 
on piece workers of course, there must be a waste of 


their hour’s work, but on the time workers the loss: 


was ours, we made no reduction’ It was so small 
that we never offered to make the reduction that we 
were entitled to, because we were getting less work 
for the same wage. | 

15,398. In the tweed factories are they generally 
piece or time workers ?—They are as nearly as pos- 
sible about half, I think. We tried to introduce the 
principle of weaving by the piece because the people 
like it better, and we do it always when we can. 

15,399. As to the water power, most of the mills in 
Galashiels have steam in aid of the water power, have 
they not ?—Yes. 

- 15,400. Are there any that have only water power ? 
_—I do not think there is almost any. The water 
power has now got to be a very insignificant pro- 
portion of the power necessary to drive the mills 
_ there, very small in proportion to the steam power. 
15,401. Still you ask that you should be allowed to 
make up time lost from want of water ?—It is not so 
much on account of want of water as on account of 
obstruction by the breaking of machinery or the 
breaking down of the steam engine. The water and 
the steam engine work invariably together, the one is 
only used as auxiliary to the other; they are not as 
a rule used separately. 

15,402. In the memorial is it not asked that the 
abolition of the working of overtime on account of loss 
of water should be reconsidered ?—It is so, certainly. 
I must say that I am very doubtful whether it is 
possible or not to arrange it without conflicting with 
the law as it stands, 

15,403. Because, as compared with pure steam 
machinery, you have an advantage in having water as 
an auxiliary all ready ?—Yes, it is an advantage of 
course. 

15,404. As to the age of children, do you think that 
they should be employed before 10 years of age ?—-We 
do not find the half-time system a success with us at 
all in the tweed trade; it is attended with a great 
many difficulties. ‘There are a very small proportion 
of the children half time in the tweed trade ; not more 
than about five per cent. In the factory with which 
I am connected there are 520 people employed, and 
we have only 21 half-timers, and we tind it very diffi- 
cult to make arrangements to educate those children ; 
they are so few in number, and a different school and 
different teachers are required, and it entails a great 
deal of expense on the ratepayers. The half-time 
system is not liked by the employers or the people 
employed, and it is very much disliked by the school 
board. Iam a member of the school board there, and 
we have found a very great difficulty in managing the 
half-timers. } | 

15,405. Have any people in Galashiels tried the 
working of the half-time system on alternate days ?— 
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Yes, we have tried it on alternate days and we found 
a very great difficulty in getting children to attend 
the schools ; we have been obliged to threaten that we 
will not employ them unless they attend school. 


15,406. You find that that is the only way to do’ 


with them ?—Almost the only way is to threaten that 
they will not be employed uniess they attend school. 
15,407. It is illegal, is it not, to employ them unless 
they have a certificate that they have attended school 
in the previous week ?—Of course; but they may 
have a certificate and yet be very irregular attendants 
at school; they may have a certificate and yet be 
complained of every month by the inspector under the 
school board for non-attendance. 
_ 15,408. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The certificate speci- 
fies, does it not, that they have attended 10 hours in 
the past week ?—Yes, but there are some excuses 
allowed, and they take advantage of every little ex- 
cuse for non-attendance. We find it very difficult to 
get half-time children to attend school. 


15,409. (Chairman.) It is an extraordinary thing 
that in England it is worked with such complete 
efficiency, and yet is so much resisted in Scotland ?— 
The difference lies in this, that where you have large 
populations to draw upon and large numbers of chil- 
dren to treat on the half-time system, it is possible to 
do it and do it well; but where the population is 
small in number and they need to make special 
arrangements for those small numbers, it is very ex- 
pensive and very difficult to do. Where you have 
hundreds of children to treat in a mass it is not so 
difficult. 

15,410. Surely in Galashiels there must be hun- 
dreds of children employed in factories ?—Not so very 
many ; ‘they are about five per cent. of the people em- 
ployed in the tweed trade. It has been attended with 
great difficulties, 

15,411. Does your Chamber of Commerce represent 
places like Hawick in addition ?—Yes, Hawick, Gala- 
shiels, Selkirk, Inverleithen, Peebles, Walkerburn, 
Stirling, Earlston, and Langholm. 

15,412. As to raising the age from 13 to 14, is that 
much objected to by those whom you represent ?>—Yes, 
it is very much objected to. 

15,413. Would you object to it if it is merely for 
those who cannot pass an examination, the law being 
that the age is raised to 14, but that those at 13 may 
count as 14 if they can pass the 4th standard from the 
Ast of January next; do you think that it is unfair to 


- require that a child before working full time shall pass 


an examination ?—I think that in the majority of 
eases children will be able to pass the examination 
at 13. 

15,414. Then in that case the age is not raised p— 
No, it is not raised; but then the school board have 


power between the age of 13 and 14 to refuse those 


children. 
15,415. (Lord Balfour.) The school board have no 
power after 13 ?—Not if they pass the standard. 
15,416. Whether they pass or not, the school board 
has no power ?—I understand that we can only employ 
children under 14 if they have passed the standard. 
15,417. The school board’s power ceases at 13 over 
all children ?—The law is not clear as to that point. 
15,418. (Chairman.) Under the Factory Act you 
can only employ children between 13 and 14 if they 


“pass the 4th standard, but the school board have no 


power to object otherwise under the Education Act ; 
there seems to be an imperfection in the law, but we 
believe that even if they are rejected from work at 13 
they cannot be compelled to attend school; but all 
that the law provides is that they must pass an ex- 
amination after the 1st of January next, if they are to 


be worked at 13 ?—And whether ‘they pass or not’ 


I should like to know whether they can be employed 
at 13. 
15,419. Only if they pass ; at 14 they can be, but 
that law only applies to textile factories ?—It is a point 
which has been raised already between school boards 
and employers of children in textile factories, whether 
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or not the’ school board could compel: the full time’ 
attendance of children. v 

15,420. I know that it was raised at, Selkirk, but 
it was given against the school board, was it not? 
—Yes, it was given against the school board, but I 
think they believe that they will have more. power. 
under the second half of the Act, which comes into 
force next January, and I should not be at. all as- 
tonished if they do try it again after that date. 

15,421. Taking the law from us ‘to be what I have 
stated, you do not-object to an examination being re- 
quired at 13 asa condition of full time employment? 


The witness withdrew. _ 


Cuartes Hicemsornam, Esq., Mr. Joan Asucrort, and Mr. Joun Weir, examined. 


15,423. (Chairman, to Mr. Higginbotham.) You 
are a calico printer, and a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Todd and Higginbotham, of Macneill Street 
and Hutcheson Street, Glasgow ?—Yes. 

15,424. How imany hands do you employ ?—1600 or 
1700 altogether. at 

15,425, And Mr. Ashcroft and Mr, Weir are 
operatives in your works, are they uot ?—Yes, they 
are foremen. 

15,426. What hours are your regular hours of 
work ?—From 6 till. 6, with two hours; an hour for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner. 

15,427. Then you are only working 57 hours a 
week ?>—Yes, we leave off at 2,0’clock on Saturday. 

15,428. Were those hours fixed by agreement with 


your people >—No ; by the extension of the Faetory, 


Act to print works. 

15,429. I thought your legal hours were 60, if: you 
chose to work them ?—Yes, until it was curtailed. 

15,480. (Mr. Brand.) By what Act ?— The last 
Act for the employment of women and children. 

15,431. (Chairman. But the Act of 1874 does not 
apply'to you ; you are under the Act. of 1870, are 
you not, and you could work 60 hours a week if you 
liked. You could work 104 hours a day ?—Yes,I find 
I was making a mistake. 

15,432, (Lo Mr. Weir.) What hours do you work ? 
—Fifty-six. 

» 15,483. How many on the five days ?—Ten hours 
each day for five days, and six hours upon Saturday. 
The men drop at 1\o’clock; that is an arrangement 
of the trade. Iam in a different branch from the 
print works. 

(Mr. Higginbotham.) The factory work those hours, 
but in the print works we are different, 

15,434. Are they in the same establishment ?—Yes ; 
they are all in the same establishment. But what L 
wanted to state is this ; the only reason that I wished to 
come here at all was just to mention one fact with re- 
gard to the branches of our trade. We have people at 
the sewing machines and hemming the goods on the 
premises. We have a large number of those machines 


and welcan only work the women 10 hours at those . 


machines, and the women, when they go home, have 
a machine at home, and they can. go on working as 
long hours as‘ they like, and they work much harder. 
They work with their foot and with their hands at the 
same time, whereas ours are worked by machinery, 
and-we save them that labour, and those women whose 
labour is interfered with ‘by. the Act put it at defiance 
by: working at home, I think it is a very hard thing 
that'women’s labour should be. interfered with at all 
after they come of age. ‘That is the whole reason that 
I have for coming here at all. : 
15,485. Do they take work home for you?—Not 
for us, but they do it for other people, and we are put 
to’ disadvantage by it. They can work 12 hours or 
as long as they like with their machine at home. ,.. 
15,486, (Mr. Brand.) Are, your women strongly 
opposed to interference themselves; have they, ex: 
pressed any opinion upon the subject ?—Not publicly, 
but at the time of the curtailment of the hours they 
did not like it at all, at least, [have always understood 
so. They liked to be allowed to work overtime, and 
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—Not at13.. I think it would be a great hardship in 
many cases if children could not,be employed until 14.. 
I know cases where’ perhaps a widow has two children _ 
under 14 who have had school enough, and who might, 
be earning children’s wages, so as to keep her from 
taking parochial relief, and I think that for an officer: 
of a school board to call upon, such a. woman and offer 
her the alternative of parochial, relief ,or a prison, for 
it comes to that, would be very hard... |... 
15,422. Is there any other matter which you would 
like to mention:to the Commission ?>—No; I think they _ 
are all mentioned. in the memorial. on , res 
they were quite able to, defend themselves. If they 
did not wish to work they would not doit, = 
_ 15,437, In fact they liked to have the power to 
work overtime for more wages?--Yes.,. > 
15,438. (To Mr. Weir.) Did you.come here upon. 
any particular point ?— With regard. to half-timers, 
there are a number under me who are employed half 
time as tearers, and \it is a yéry difficult thing to get 
them ; our, trade is such, a fluctuating trade, that they, 
have not above three months steady work,in the years. 


i 

i 

ym 
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the rest of the time they are.not half employed... We. 


feel a great. difficulty in getting tearers half-timers,., 
They work two men.in a set with;a, tearer to each. 
of them, but sometimes we get two men working with. 
one tearer, and that is a great disadvantage. The 
method that we do our work. is this:,we have lon : 
tables about three, or four timesthe length of this. 
table, and the men gum the cloth on, these tables, and. 
the tearers stand ata tress upon which is placed a, tub: 
to hold colour and have to run those tresses about the 
table, and it is a great disadvantage to the men haying 
to work with one tearer totwo men. Itisvery difficult, 
to get, them, and the men feel it very much. . > | 
15,439, Do you keep your half-timers, half-days) or. 
alternate days ?—One set, goes,to school the fore part. 
of the day andthe other the after part.. And they. 
likewise feel aggrieved that as sooni/as the. tearers. 
pass 13 they get intothe mills and. they cannot get the 
tearers to stop. with them seeing the unsteadiness of 
the trade, when they are above 13, a aes 
15,440, Why do you. think. boys are so,scarce ?— 
They are picked up for, other things in works where: 
they get more money. sviti paadavdets 
15,441. Do you think that, they, do go away to.other 
works where they can work whole time ?—Yes, . 
15,442, What sort of works do you think they get 
away to ?—I cannot. tell you, but I feel the difficulty. 
which I am in in getting tearersas half-timers. 
(Mr, Higginbotham.) It.is a very simple operation 
and, quite suitable for a young child to do... They, only. 
used to do it for a year or two till, they were fit for 
something else and then they went off, SOB G 
15,443. I have heard an/opinion expressed that as 
yet the School Board in Glasgow have) not.got hold of 
all the children about the streets, but that when they 
have fairly got into work. the parents will be glad to 
put them as half-timers to earn something: by them, 
and then you will be able to get labour better ?— 
When this Act was passed we opened a school in the 
work in order to employ them half time. previously 
we would not have had anything to do with them at 
all, we did not have them at school at all under the 
age, but when. this Act was put into force we were 
obliged to open a school in order to give. the children 
an education and to get their work from them, Poi 
we have a master on the place still because there is 
no school where we could send them so as to conform 
with the Act as they must have their. certificate 
signed. Hees we 
15,444, Does that make things any, easier —We 
haye a certain number of children, but then we haye 
been put to that extraexpense. =, 5, 5. 
(Mr. Ashcroft.) There is an average of from:60.to 
80 half-timers in the department which I am in, about — 
half that number attend school, daily from 9 till 12, 


i 
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and then they go to work, and’ work till 6 o’clock. 
The ones'that are working’ in the morning work on 
till 12 and then ‘go to school till 3; they do that for 
the one week and then the next week they change 
‘places{* to Seko okT ik ba 
15,445. That is quite the regular way, but I do 
no see how ‘you’ can’ expect to have any:alteration 
made upon that because it is the universal factory 
‘system ?—Yes, it is much easier in the print works 
than it isin a factory, for those are out in the open 
air and they are much easier wrought when they are 
at work. Before this last year we had them at eight 


_ years of age’ commencing to work, but this year they 


will not let them pass till they are nine, and next year 
itis to be 10. ‘There is a great deal of difficulty now 
in getting them even at nine, and next year it will be 
much more ‘difficult to get them at 10. 
__ 15,446. Do you not consider that it is well that'a 
child should be at school until he is nine years old at 
any rate ?—Yes, if we could get them to’ work full 
time after thats!" Mts. 6 0 
16,447. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
a child’s education should cease entirely at nine ?—Yes, 
if they can read’ and write at that time, they will do 
HO'Mmore"at TP AV Es 
15,448. Do you think that a child’ who never went 
to’ school after nine years of age would remember what 
he had learned?—But they will be 10 next year. 
15,449.‘ Yow deliberately recommend that a child’s 
education should cease at 10?— They can go to a 
night school: - ina 
~ 15,450. After working 10 hours a day ?—But the 
-work is very light, it is not like a factory. 

15,451. (Chairman.) I am afraid that they would 
want to play more than learn after being at work for 
10 hours, at least‘one would rather expect it. I think 
‘the’ Commission must feel and you would feel too that 
Parliament has so deliberately settled that children 
shall not be employed whole time at least before 13 
that one can hardly expect them to go back upon it 
in that respect >—There is a difficulty in getting them 
‘perhaps it will be better after alittle time. . 

15,452. (To Mr. Higginbotham.) 1 think when 
the school boards have gathered them up a little more 
the parents will be more aiixious to put them to work, 


and that may help you ?—I think it is only a matter 


Pod 


of time, and that Parliament’ will go back from 13, 
and that is my object in coming to the Commission. 

15,458. (Mr. Brand.) Tn addition to that, you will 
remember perhaps that the Education Act provides 
for the education of children up to 13 ?>—Yes. 

(Mr. Ashcroft.) There is one thing about the 
doctors inspecting the children which I should like 
to state. ih 


were. unfit, 
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- 15,454. (Chairman.) The Commission will be glad 
to hear your opinion upon that point 2—The inspect- 


‘ing doctor comes once a week generally, and he 


rejects a good many of’ them that are weakly, sup- 
posing that they are under age; but if they were to 
alter that, and the register was sufficient for them, 
they would get the register whether they were weakly 
or not, and they would get work’ if they were able to 


work, but not if they were not. 


15,455. Do you think that it would be more right 
that they should go by the register ?—No, I think 
that the doctors are the best. 

15,456. What has been proposed to the Commission 
a good deal is that the register of birth should be 
required to show that; the child is really of the proper 
age, but that beyond that he should be examined by 
a doctor to see that he is physically fit, so that if 


‘there is any real unfitness he should be rejected for a 


time ?>—I would think it right if, they were examined 
and it was seen. that they were fit for work. I know 
that yesterday the doctor rejected two or three that 
Yesterday he was at the works, and he 
passed a number, and others he rejected because they 
were unfit, and yet they were over the age. 

15,457. That would show that they were rightly 
rejected, would it not ?>—Yes. 

15,458, (Zo Mr, Higginbotham.) .What, sort of 
work «do those, tearers do ?—They spread the colour 
on the sieve for the printers to lay the block upon it. 

15,459. Is there anything unhealthy about it ?>— 
No, nothing at all. ; 
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15,460. (Lo Mr. Asheroft.)| What wages can the ” 


half-timers earn ?>—The wages of a half-timer is 2s. 3d. 


‘per week ; for full time they get 4s. 6d. 


15,461. So that 2s. 3d. is not much towards a 
family ?—No, but they get the other. half-time at 
school; they get 3s. for half-time in another depart- 
ment ‘where they have rather harder work. 

15,462. (Mr. Knowles.) Is not that one reason why 


‘boys leave so soon, do you think >—Yes, over 13 they 


get a great deal more money for working 10 hours a 
day in both yards. 
15,463. What do they get at 13 when they are full 


timers ?—4s. 6d. a week. 


15,464. Is not that very little in comparison with 


‘some other employments ?>—Yes.. 


15,465. Is it not likely that it is the higher wages 
that induce them to go to other things p—Yes ; but it: 
is a great deal harder work, although the money is 
more. 

15,466. But parents generally want them, do they 
not, to work at that which they can get most money 
for ?—Yes. 


. The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Mackay and Mr. Witt1am Hammond examined. 


4 15,467. (Chairman, to Mr. Mackay.) You: are 
‘seeretary of the Hand-loom Weavers Association, are 
“you not, residing at 41, Lady Lane, Paisley ?—Yes. 
“15,468. (To Mr. Hammond.) You are connected 
‘with a weaver’s society also, I believe >—Yes, I repre- 
‘sent the Amalgamated Hand-loom Weavers at the 
‘Glasgow United Trades Council, and I reside at 30, 
‘Kirk Street, Calton. 

\ 15,469. (To Mr. Mackay.) Do any of the weavers 


belong to your society besides those in Paisley. ?— 


ee “Yes, through Ayrshire, and some in Lanarkshire ; 


«they are much scattered over the country ; they ex- 
“tend ‘as far’ north as Milnathort and away down in 
“Ayrshire as far as Girvan and Maybole. | 


18,470. Can you give the Commission any idea of 


-the number of people employed in those counties in 
‘hand-loom weaving ?—To get at the number of peopl 
‘is rather difficult, 9 © 
» | 15,471. Can you state the number of looms ?—In 
1872 I tried to get up a general census of the hand- 
loom weavers all over the country, but there is a great 
difficulty about it from the number that are scattered 
‘about in small places, one or two looms in a village 


} - 


here and there; but as far ‘as we were able to get it 
there were about 10,000. ‘The number is very much re- 
duced since then, and they!are getting fewer every year. 
In 1872 the weaving was somewhat busy, and then 
during the Franco-Prussian war our trade was much 
better; but after that it began to decline again. As 
a fact, in Paisley alone, we have decreased’ something 
like 500, since the census of 1872. I took the census 
last week of the Paisley weavers, and we found that 
to be the case. . ; 
| 15,472. Is it common for the hand-loom weavers 

to employ women or children outside of their own 
families ?—Yes. 

15,473. Do they ‘often hire them in ?— Yes, as 
apprentices. 

15,474. Are the apprentices engaged in winding ?>— 
No, that is pretty much confined to their own families, 
or old women, or women who are wives or widows, 


‘or such as that, who take to winding’ asa means of 


living. dita 

15,475. Do people take’ in girls or lads as appren- 
tices who-will themselves work a loom ?—There are 
very few lads employed in winding unless they are 
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yety young; somewhere about seven or eight years of 
age. 

°15,47 6. How are those apprentices employed ?— 
They are employed at the looms. 

15,477. Do girls and boys taken on as apprentices 
work at the looms ?—Yes. 

15,478. Do they get wages >—They are paid pretty 
much by, what they earn. Hand-loom weaving is all 
piece-work. 

15,479. Do they work piece-work as apprentices ? 
Yes, there are a few that take them in and pay them 
so much per week. 

(Mr, Hammond.) I believe the general practice for 
hand-loom weaving is to give so much per shilling or 
so much per pound on the earnings. 

15,480. (Yo Mr. Mackay.) What sort of hours will 
those women and children be worked ?—The weavers 
are an exception to the general rule in respect of hours. 
We work from perhaps 6 in the morning till 9 or 10 
at night, and even later than that, and will not have 
When:the 
winter time is coming on, and the work becomes scarce, 
you will find us working on till 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
morning. In fact, when things become very much 
reduced, the shuttle very seldom stops. 

15,481. Generally the work is very low paid, is it 
not, before it stops altogether ?—When work becomes 
dull it becomes reduced, and then it gets on that the 
weaver puts an extra hour to his day ; and then there 
is a little more taken off, and that goes on and on 
until there is scarcely anything left, even supposing 
he was able to get work. In some cases now there 
are men who, supposing they were to work for 14 or 
15 hours a day, could not earn over 7s. a week. 

15,482. Have you ever known them work so long 
as 17 hours a day ?—I have done it myself formerly. 

15,483. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you done it 
lately ?——-I have not worked within the last three 
years, being employed as secretary ; but I have been 
regularly amongst the weavers, and I have seen it. 

(Mr. Hammond.) It is not an uncommon thing for 
men to work all night on Friday night in the case of 
those who draw their work from agents for the city 
warehouses. It is not uncommon for them to work 
all night before the carrier leaves for the city ware- 
house that they are working for. 

15,484. (Lo Mr. Mackay.) Then perhaps a man 
who works so hard on some days in the week will not 
have worked at the beginning of the week ?—I have 
heard that charged against the weavers, but I have 
never seen anything of it. It may have been the case 
at one time, but not now. They are obliged to work 
the whole time. 

15,485. Do you know that country weavers do often 
do that ?>—Yes. 

15,486. Do they weave in the village and then. go 
into the town and get their web ?—In the country 
they are principally employed by’ ‘agents, and the 
agents come into Glasgow and Paisley and draw the 
work, and give it out to the weavers. 

15,487. Where the men are in villages and the 
agents are in towns, men will have to get to the 
towns where the agents are in order to get the work? 
—The agents are located in nearly every district 


throughout the country. Where there are half-a-dozen 


weavers an agent makes his home. 

- 15,488. When they are working so late do they 
keep their apprentices on as well ?—Yes, they have 
to work on the same as the weaver has; there is no 
exception to that. You will find the whole shop work- 
ing those hours. 

15,489. Of course that is very bad for the work- 
people ?—It must be very bad. I believe that the 
school boards have interfered in some districts, and 


the general arrangement is that they should attend 
school for two hours in the day. The apprentices are — 
pretty much tasked. They give them a task and they 


say, you must do so much, and the result is, that, if 
they do attend school for two hours in the day, they 


will just come back to the loom and go at it, and try. 


and make up for the lost time. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


_” 15,490. What do you think with regard to adminis- 


tering the Factory Act more strictly among such a 


class who are working so hard to make a bare living ; 
do you think that it would be possible ?—Certainly 
it would be just as possible as in the case of any fac- 
tories in the country. 

15,491. What would be the result upon a family 
where a man is earning 7s. a week and has got those 
apprentices, if their hours were kept within 104 per 
day ?—The work could never be reduced to the same 
extent. 

15,492. You mean that they would be higher paid ? 
—Yes, they would be higher paid, and a proof of that 
you will see from the fact that, just as the workers go 
on working late hours,.and produce a certain amount 


of work per week, the employer reduces their earnings. — 


A they only got a small mite they could not make it 
ess. 

15,493. Is it not the case that this work must be 
done by a hand loom ?—There is :a great proportion 
of it that must be done by a hand loom, 

15,494. Are hand looms still employed in con- 
nexion with large factories in the towns ?—Yes, 


15,495. (Lo Mr. Hammond.) In connexion with a — 


large power-loom factory, they will have hand-ioom 
weavers '—Yes; there are just a few that are em- 


‘ployed by power-loom proprietors as pattern weavers, 
-and they pay them weekly wages for it. 


15,496. (To Mr. Mackay.) You would not be afraid 


that the result of ‘limiting the hours of labour would 


be to deprive them of work ?—Not at all, from the 
fact which I have already stated, as to how it is car- 
ried out ; just as they produce the wages are reduced. 

15,497. I believe that the weavers complain a good 
deal of the profits being shared so much bv the agents ? 
—They very much complain of that ; they look upon 


the agents pretty much as enemies, and as the curses | 


of the trade, because they derive the greater part of 
the benefits of their labour. : 
15,498. Have they never managed to get the work 
at first hand ?—I attempted it about three years ago, 
and wrought hard to get the manufacturers to adopt 


what is called the general bag system. We just clubbed _ 


together to fill up a large bag, and sent the work in 
to the warehouse, but the warehouses would not do it, 
It seems to suit their purpose better to have agents. 

15,499. Could not a committee or committees of the 
weavers act as agents >—Yes, they could do that ; that 
would be just a general bag, but the manufacturers 
will not do it. 


15,500. Would it not be all the same whether the - 


manufacturers contracted with the committee or with 
the committee’s representative as dealing with agents ? 
—lIt is my opinion that it would. 


15,501. But still you have not been able to get ? 


them to do it ?—No. 

(Mr. Hammond.) T believe it might be mavaged in 
a number of cases if we had a union. The manu- 
facturers would lose nothing by it and would probably 


‘benefit by the union in the district, or the committee 


taking charge of this general bag and distributing the 


work from the warehouses to the workers, and sending | 


it back again. In Glasgow and Paisley the hand loom 


weavers have no agents and we are much better off; , 
we deal direct with the warehouse, we go and draw our | 
work from the warehouse and take it back when it is 


done and receive our money, and we are much better 


off. 

15,502. (Zo Mr. Mackay.) There'is an industry of 
a somewhat similar kind in Leicestershire, namely, 
the seaming of stockings which was given out to 
agents, and they hired it out in the villages, and the 
women of the whole county formed. a union that they 
would take nothing except from the manufacturers, 
and the manufacturers have been obliged to give it 
to them ?—At Kilbarchan they used to be almost 
wholly employed by agents, but they haye resisted 
it, and now it comes direct from the manufacturers, 
and it is much to their advantage. 

15,503. Have you considered the question whether 
the age at which children should be employed might 
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be.raised ; do you think that the Factory Act which 
forbids children to be employed before 10 years of age 
would be an improvement ?—Yes, because at the 
looms it is pretty heavy work, and it is rather young 
to. send a child to work at the most heavy work that is 
now going. 
15,504, You think that. they certainly should not be 
employed before 10 ?—Certainly not. . ; 
15,505. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what age do they 
begin now ?—You will have them at seven or eight, as 
soon as they are able to get upon the loom they will 
be popped. on to do shirting or a petticoat or some- 
thing of that sort, Sometimes you cannot see them 
over the beam almost. You would be astonished to 
see the state in which they are in some of the places. 
(15,506. (Chairman.) Would you approve of the 
age of 13 or 14 for whole time, and that they should 
not be allowed to work whole time under 13 or 14 ?— 
- Yes, I would approve of that age as they would have 
a fair chance of education, but now they get no chance 
at all, they do not get any opportunity ; the good that 
they get in the school gets lost from the fact that 
they have just to goon and make up the time lost while 
they are at school. | 

15,507. Would it be possible to strike any general 
average of the earnings of hand-loom weavers ?—No; 
it varies very much, those working in Girvan and 
Maybole, and some other places, have to work very 
hard to earn Is. a day. 

15,508. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Even in a good 
time ?—But we have had no good time for a while. 
When a good time comes they may advance to 2s, 6d. 
I could refer to another place. Only on Saturday 
last I found that they could not earn over 6s. a week 
in the class of shirting that has been offered us by the 
Glasgow manufacturers. 

15,509. (Chairman.) As a fact is the Factory Act 
or the Workshops Act at all observed by the hand- 
loom weavers ?—Not at all. 

(Mr. Hammond.) It is not paid any attention to. 

(Mr. Mackay.) They do not know very much about 
it, but now seeing that it is extended to other trades, I 
think that it would improve the general condition of 
the trade, and give them some chance of coming hack 
to their old standard. 

(Mr. Hammond.) There are a good many places in 

the middle ward of Ayr, and in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire, where boys and girls have been put to 
the trade very young; they are now young men and 
women, and have almost no education, and in this par- 
ticular part we would like very much that the Fac- 
tory Act was extended to them, in order that they 
might be able to attend even night schools; but 
owing to the system adopted unless they are com- 
pelled to stop they do not see their way to do it. 

15,510. (To Mr. Mackay.) I suppose the natural 
feeling is this, the men think that if the labour of 
the women and children was regulated it would tend 
to raise the wages all through the trade ?—Yes. 
Speaking of wages we are improving rapidly in the 
last three years in some class of goods, such as harness 
work. Taisley has been famed for those harness 
shawis and plaids ; but since the French Treaty we 
have lost our fancy trade, our fine class of long plaids 
and shawls, but since then we have got a new class of 
what is termed reversible shawls, and an average 
weaver will earn perhaps from 1/. to 25s. at that class of 
goods, but it is a very’particular class of goods to make, 
and it is very heavy werk, very many men become 
ruptured from the heaviness of the work.’ Even in 
the street you will see them, that the left shoulder is 
lower than the right from the fact of the heavy 
weight that they have continually to be pumping. 
When I was a boy, boys were employed as draw boys, 
and they did the work that the weaver now does with 
the left. leg. In the case of the weavers of fancy 

- shawls, taking into account the expenses that the 
weaver has to keep up his loom, a number of them 
perhaps will earn 14s. or 15s. a week when they are 
engaged. ij . 

15,511. Do you know the operation of the Factory 
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Act in mills ?—Not very well in mills.) Mr. Ham- 
aes has more knowledge of that department than I 
ave. 

15,512. (To Mr. Hammond.) Do you know what 
the effect has been on workers in mills of having their 
labour regulated ?—Yes, I have paid some attention 
to it, and I think it is very much to the advantage of 
the working people. 

15,513. Do you think that is in the case of women 
as well as children ?—Yes, my opinion is that to all 
the people who work inside the mill gates those Acts 
have been of immense value to them, both morally and 
physically. 

15,514. I suppose that the Acts have hardly been 
administered among the hand-loom weavers hitherto, 
because it is known to be a poor trade, and it is not 
desired to interfere with them too harshly; but you 
think that the trade would rather look at it as a boon 
than otherwise ?>—Yes; that is the feeling of the trade 
that it would be a great boon to us if it was extended 
to us. 

(Mr. Mackay.) I have heard men who have to live 
off their families where there are three and four in a 
family, saying, that they wished it was enforced, as 
the children would then get a chance. 


15,515. You might have a hard time at the com- 


mencement, might you not, until the prices got up ?>— 
There might be a struggle for a time, but we should 
get over it. f 

(Mr. Hammond.) It would be a struggle at first ; 
but the general feeling amongst the trade is for it, and 
a very short time would overcome that difficulty. 

15,516. Probably you would have to show Parlia- 
ment that that was the feeling by petitioning, for they 
would be doubtful of it unless it was clearly proved ? 
—I have visited a number of districts, and I have 
asked many of the leading men in the districts how 
they felt in the matter, and they were quite agreeable, 
and they gave it me as their opinion that it was the 
feeling of most of the people that spoke upon it. 

15,517. When I asked a man who knows the 
weavers pretty well in the south of Ayrshire lately, 
he said he thought that it would never do to interfere 
with them, because they had such a difficulty to make 
a living that if you were to shorten their hours it 
would be very hard upon them ? 

(Mr. Mackay.) If you look at the mode in which 
the thing is conducted, you will see the effect of it. 
Ihave grumbled when working myself as a young 
man, and considered it very hard to be compelled to 
work from 4 o’clock in the morning in summer time 
till dawn. Every second web there is some little 
taken off the price of the labour, which always caused 
me to work harder. Were the hours fixed they could 
not do that, because they cannot get workers unless 
they gave them enough to keep them in existence, and 
they only get that at the best.* 

15,518. Are you still working yourself ?—No. I 
have been acting as secretary and conducting a small 
journal for the trade. I am not now employed regu- 
larly at the web. 

15,519. (Mr. Knowles.) Did you work for 7s. a 
week when you were weaving yourself ?—Yes, I have 
wrought for 7s. a week. 

15,520. Since you became a man?—Yes, when I 
was a young man, when I was a weaver working at 
the loom. 

15,521. You worked 17 hours a day ?—Yes. 

15,522. And for 7s. a week ?—Yes, only 7s. a week. 

15,523. Did you work six days a week?— We 
would work up till 1 o’clock on Saturday ; we never 
worked much on Saturday afternoons. I felt it very 
hard because there was no chance to get any recrea- 
tion at night or to get myself educated. 

15,524. (Chairman.) It is very fluctuating, and 
sometimes when trade is brisk the people make very 
good wages, do they not ?—Very seldom. The manu- 
facturers and agents so arrange that you never get the 
value tor your labour. 

15,525. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there no other sources 
of employment in the district that the weavers could 
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go, to,where they would be better paid ?—You see a. 
proof ‘of that from the manner in which they are de- 
creasing. They are just turning their attention ‘to. 
other things. 

15,526. (Lord Balfour. ) Is your mere in a worse 
cosigitiona now than it was 25 or 30 years ago ?-—Yes. - 
».15,527,, What, is the reason for that; do you attri- 
bute it to outside competition ?—I do not attribute it 
to outside competition any further than the power 
loom, and perhaps the changes of fashion. 

15,528. Do you think that the power loom is taking 
away the trade from the hand-loom weavers ?—To: 
some extent it is. 

15,529. You think thatthe great: increase of power- 
looms is not enough to account for the depression of 
trade ?P—<No, I do not think it is enough to account 
for it-entirely. I do not see that the lowering of the 
wages can interfere with it, because wages are low 
enough, I think, to compete with any country. 

15,580. Is not it because machinery can work for 
lower wages than human power ?—That is a ha Ge 
which is somewhat difficult to answer. 

(Mr. Hammond.) At the present time in certain 
classes of work the hand-loom weaver is working 
cheaper than what the steam is doing. 

_ 15,531. How is it ‘that he does not get dmnployaiént 
if he is doing the same work at a cheaper rate ?—-He 
does not return it so quick, there are so few of them. 
When an order comes in to a manufacturer: he re- 
quires to have it made up probably and returned into 
the wholesale house inside of three months, and it is 
cheaper to him to employ steam: to-do it, although his 
profits from the return of the: order’ would not. be: so 
great, but it is done so much quicker. 

15,5382. In short, it is the power-loom manufac- 
tories that are crowding the hand-loom weavers out of 
employment altogether ?—IJn the plain work that is 
not the case, but in what we call the fancy_work, the: 
harness work, our manufacturers simply give it up. 
There is a want of energy in the trade to get up new 
styles, and the market has never been supplied by the 
home manufacturers, but it is supplied at the present 
time by foreign manufacturers. 

, 15,588. Do you think that the application of the 
Factory Act to your trade would do you any good in 
that respect ?—It would curtail the competition of one 
working against the other so very much. It is no un- 
common thing for a weaver to be working 70 or 80 
hoursa week. When a weaver goes to a manufacturer 
and says that he requires a little more for his work, the 
manufacturer then turns over his books and says so 
and so earns so much, but he forgets to tell: him the: 
number of hours that he has -wrought. 
as a means to make the one workman compete with 
the other in such a way that they have been able to 
reduce. the wages to the low standard at which they 
now are. 

15,534. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Mackay.) 
Does the Weavers’ Society comprise the greater num- 
ber of the weavers ?>—Yes, we are not’ organised like 
most trade unions. We pay a small fee into it. We 
have them spread over the country, and they appeal to 
us in the way of trying to get better wages. 

15,585. Do most of the weavers belong to you in 
any sense ?—In a sense. they do. They subscribe a 
small fee, and take advantage of our labours. 

15,536. You feel confident that you have been: 
speaking the general, opinion of the weavers ?—Yes. 
I haye been passing over the country and. hearing 
their. opinions, and meeting, with them in all the 
districts. 

15,537. In the case of a weaver who only piers 
his own children, do you think he would be satisfied - 
to have the law come in and say that he shall not’ 
employ his children more than a certain number of 
hours P—Yes. . There would be exceptions ; some men: 


would think it a hardship, as. there is in all Acts that’ 


are passed; there are always some objections to them, 

15,538. Speaking generally from your knowledge 
of the weavers, you think that they would not object 
to such interference ?—They would not, but where a: 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. COMMISSION : 


This is used ° 


hand-loom. weaver had any benefit from the Factory 
Act, if that man ‘was’ in a. factory of course the Act 
should seise4 to him me ‘same in his own BADD! as in a 
factory.» 

15,539. There is a ndeerdticks is ands not, in’ the’ 
inspector coming into a factory and into a man’s own’ 


house ?—Still it is for the good e. the family and of oe 


the country. 
15,540. You think that the visits’ of the’ ingpocdbeal 


to the weavers’ houses would not be generally objected 


to ?—Not at all. 


~ 16,541. Should you say that the weavers are gene- 
rally ‘inferior in physical strength to the hands em- 
ployed in factories?—The weavers are nothing like 
so’ robust a class of men as they were some ‘years ago, 
they are very weakly. 

16,542. How should you say that they are as com- 
pared with those employed in steam factories >—They 
are inferior, they are & weakly class of men; in some 
districts they’ are better. 
shops are something horrible to look at, and to think 
that a man must spend his life in them ; ; in others 
they are better ; in Newmilns and in Darvel they | are 
a very fair class of workshops compared with ‘the 
general run of the trade. 

15,548. (Mr. Brand.) Are you aware whether the. 
opinion which has been expressed almost universally 
before the Commission by inspectors of factories and 
other people who have been examined, to this effect, 
that it would be quite impossible to apply the Factory 
Act and the Workshops Acts to domestic labour, that, 
is to say, to the homes of the people, where no- 
assistants were taken in on hire iI must understand. 
your statement to mean a weaver’s shop. It gene- 
rally is the case that the workshop is in one end of, 
the, house, and’ the dwelling house at another, -We 
have Butt and Ben as we say, or above. ' 

15,544. You mean it to be this, that where a family. 
are employed at work hiring no labour outside the 
family, that is, outside the father, mother, sons, and 
daughters, in such a case it would be impossible to 
apply poy restrictions of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts ?—I fail to see any difference in applying the 
Act to them if you apply it at all. 

15,545. Supposing Parliament were to carry it dat 
and only applied the Factory Act to places of work 
in which the labour was hired, would not. that affect 
the argument that you made use of just now that 
factory legislation would beneficially affect your trade, 
because would not it céuse one man as you express it 
to be working against another ?—If it was not applied) 


to men in their own families they would go on and work 


as formerly, one would just go completely against the 
other and place the PARC who come under it at a 
disadvantage. 

15,546. If the Act was not applied to ‘all labour, 
Howes as well as others, it would break down, 
would it not ?—I fail tosee that it is domestic labour ; 
I could not apply that term: to.it, because it is not 
domestic labour, although they are employed under 
the father’s care. It is employment separate from the 
house. 

15,547. (Lord F. Cavendish.) ‘They donot work 


do they, in the living room ?——No, it is a Bi apie 


shop. 
15,548, (Chairman. ) The loom generally takes ‘up 
the svhole room, does it not?—Yes; the entry to the, 


house .generally separates the dwelling house from: 


the workshop. . The shop will contain four or six! 
or eight looms, and then the house is either above or 
on the other side of the entry, pay we could not pee 
that itis domestic labour. 

(Mr. Hammond.) They are regular workshops, il 
they are understood throughout the trade to be work-’ 
shops, and used for nothing else; there are such eases 
as an individual who has nota shop, but takes probably 
a kitchen or a large room, or takes an old shop, and 
he puts up a little partition into it, and he puts his 


‘loom in the one and lives in the other, but there are’ 


very few cases of that kind. 


In some districts ‘tis work=" 
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~ 15,549. Is it not ‘likely that ‘when’ restrictions’ are 
placed upon those hand-loomy ‘weavers, cases such as 
you speak of will’ become more frequent Ps 
' (Mr. Mackay.)T do ‘not see that they. could in- 
Creswes 7 «#at 0; ‘4 HOY en a 

15,550. (Chairman.) Do you think that if Parlia- 
ment ‘enforced this law more strictly,*including. in it 
labour which belongs to the family or otherwise, the 
trade would ‘help in enforcing the law ?—Yes, I 
believe it would ; the law has within itself modes by 
which the law could be enforced. == 

15,551..Of course the.inspectors are -compara- 
tively powerless if the law is very unpopular in a 
large trade where there are so many people employed 
in it;-do’ you think that the trade itself: would assist 
in enforcing the law ?—From the expressions of 
Opinion that'have been given to me I think it' would. 
15,552: (Mr. Knowles.) If this trade is in such a 
deplorable state as you have represented, do you think: 
it would not have the effect of shutting it up altogether 
if there were further restrictions imposed ?—That is 
not my opinion. 
~ 15,553. You think that steam-power, or something 
manufactured by steam, would not take the place of 
hand-loom weaving ?—I am not of that opinion. . 

(Mr. Hammoud.) There are a great number of 
different classes of goods going that it would ‘not pay 
fo manufacture by steam, it would not return a profit. 
°°15,554. But’ if the prices were enhanced a good 

déal ‘so that’ the men could get good wages‘and their 
_ hours were restricted by Parliament, would not it pay 
to do it by steam then ?—No; steam could not inter- 
fere with them. For instance, the kind of ‘work that 
I am at work on myself is woollen plaids and shawls, 
and they occupy such a‘ space that it would take a 
worker to a single loom’ that would be wrought by 
steam, and he would require about as much as 1 get ; 
and then the waste and the wear and tear of, the 
machinery would be so much that it would not be 
profitable. But a hand-loom weaver provides all his 
own material, and the manufacturer pays for nothing 
but for the article produced. 

15,555. But assuming that -you were restricted by 
Act of Parliament to such an extent that you could 
get double the wages, would it not then pay the 
manufacturer better to doit by steam ?—It would if 
the wages were doubled; that would be an incentive 


for them to put it into steam; but the raising of the 


wages is not likely to come to anything like that. 


15,556. You would not consider them extravagant” 


wages if they were doubled, and made 14s. instead of 
7s. a week ?—Certainly not; I would consider even 
that a very low rate. RIAN; 


15,557. If it:was doubled you think that it would , 
seeing that: it is’ a’ domestic business, and whether, 


have the result of driving the manufacturers to steam? 
—dJust as they can go to steam already, but that is 
not profitable;work for steam ‘to-do. I do not-think 
that if the wages were as much more again as what 
they are that would be any inducement for them to 
put it into steam.’ ** sah ints ages 
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15,558. (To'Mr. Mackay) As. regards the exten- 
sion of the Factory Act to those places, would you 
extend it to the men as well as to the women and 
children ?—There is no Act that extends to males 
already. — i 

(15,559. You would allow the male portion of a 
family to go on weaving 17 hours if they thought 
proper, would you ?—My opinion‘is that the” Act 
would have this effect upon them, of showing them the 
evil, and it would bring them to a sense of their 
position. 

15,560. You have described those weaving placeés 
or weaving shops, or whatever they may be,.as being 
to some extent workshops; ‘would it) be possible, 
speaking generally, for the inspectors to go and inspect 
them without going to their houses to do so ?—Yes, 
in the shops that I have referred to, the house, as a 
rule, enters from the left hand side, and the worksho 
is to the right from the lobby...» ’ 

(Mr. Hammond.) There are very few cases where 
the looms are in the house. There may bea single 
loom: in the house, but the workshops which I have 
referred to are all as. I have said. 
~ 15,561. (To Mr. Mackay.) You would recommend 
that the inspector’s duties should extend to a man’s 
shop which is connected with his house ?—Yes, 

15,562. Would you go still further and say that 
they should. apply to shoemakers at work in their own 
houses ?—There is a great difference between shoe- 
making and hand-loom weaving. 

15,563.. What difference?—We have large looms, 
whereas a shoemaker sits quietly at his stool. 

15,564. But shoemakers require a place to work in, 
do they not ?—We consider that it is fireside work. 

15,565. Could not a weaver put up his loom by the 


_ fireside ?—If he did he would have nothing else in 


the house. 
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15,566... Is not it possible that a weaver could put up 


his loom near the fireside P—It is next to impossible 
that he could put.it up in the house. 

15,567. Is there anything impracticable in doing 
it?—It is the exception; it is very rarely done, if 
i) 

15,568. Do not shoemakers, as a rule, when they 
work at home, have separate shops ?—I am not aware 


of a fact of that kind. 


(Mr. Hammond.) A weaver’s loom occupies very 
much space, requiring 9 feet and probably 10 feet, 
and some looms would require as many as 12 square 
feet, according to the width of the work, and that 
prevents them putting it up by the fireside, because 
there is but little more room left than just to walk 
about.. 

15,569. (To Mr. Mackay.) I ask you these questions, 


if Parliament were to extend inspection to those 
places, it might not, also apply to a great many trades 
at which men work in‘their houses ?—I am not aware 


of anything that \comes, under the same category as. _ 


hand-loom weaving. 


The syitmesses withdrew. 
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13,570. (Chairman, to Mr. McIntyre.) You are a 
partner in t. le firm of Messrs. Wilson and Sons, brick- 
makers, 354, Eglinton Street ?—Yes.” 


15,571. (Lo Mr. Gilchrist.) Are you also a brick- 
maker having premises at 40, St. Enoch Square ?—I 


brick-making ; we find that it is a hardship even to 
parents to get employment for them. When ‘they 
come to that age they generally look for other em- 


ployment. pee 


Hueu McInrrre, Esq. and Wiiiram Gitcurist, Hsq., examined. 


15,578. If they are kept out of. it ‘till 16, you do 
not get them at all?—-We do not get them at all, as a 
rule, till womanhood, till they get up to 20. We use 
them after 20 years of age in-brick works. : 

15,574. In what part of the work of brick-making 
are women and girls employed in this part of the 
country ?—Generally in walling bricks out in the 
fields, taking them off from the machine, and putting 
them upon the barrows. ' fF 

15,575. Then: the bricks are made by machinery ?— 
They are wholly made by machinery. 

15,576. They lift the bricks from the. table and. put 
them into the barrows ?—Yes, a young stager does. 

15,577. Who wheels the barrow ?—The men wheel 
the barrows. Wey Rast 

15,578. The women are never employed in wheel- 
ing ?—No. : prety 
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15,579. Do you employ half-timers ?—No. 

15,580. Do you find them troublesome ?—They 
would not do with us very well. , 

15,581. Your brick works are factories, are they 
not ?—Yes; we would be turning out about 50,000 
in a day in the summer season. We do not work in 
the winter season; it is only in the summer. , 

15,582. Then you do not employ any children under 
13 at all?—None; they are of little use to us under 
that age; in fact, we have no use for them ; they 
require to be about from 13 to 14. 

15,583. Do you never employ them younger at 
all ?—They are of no use to us under that age with 
machine-made bricks ; but there is not such a thing 
as hand-made bricks about Glasgow now; it is all 
done by machinery now. 

15,584. (To Mr. Gilchrist.) Is there any other 
point which you wish to mention to the Commission ? 
—I think that is the only point. 

(Mr. McIntyre.) It is as much for the sake of the 
parents as it is for us. We have many industrious 
parents who have a family of girls, and they are 
anxious to get them employed, but we dare not em- 
ploy them till they are 16. ‘They would be very suit- 
able to us and very valuable to their parents if we 
could employ them. 

15,585. Is your brick-making all under cover ?— 
No, it is all outside ; it depends wholly upon outside 
drying. 

15,586. (To Mr. Gilchrist.) Do you work more at 
one season than at another ?—We have stoves where 
we work in the winter, but we only work five months 
in the summer, as a rule. 

15,587. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You consider, as I 


understand, that there is nothing in the work to make . 


unfit for young girls ?—No, there is nothing in the 
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work to make it unfit for young girls; it is rather 
healthy work than otherwise. 

(Mr. McIntyre.) Tf you allow them to be 16 before 
they come, and if there is any immorality, it would be’ 
about that time, or even previous to that, when it, 
would show itself. 

15,588. (Mr. Knowles.) They are generally under 
the charge of their parents in the brick. croft, are 
‘they not?—They are under the charge of foremen 
who are generally respectable foremen ; there is not 
such a thing as any misconduct in our works. We 
find them working very agreeably and quietly and 
reasonably. We only work the regular hours, 10 
hours a day in the course of the week, and seven hours. 
on Saturday ; the work is closed at night, and it is 
cleared out like a factory. 

15,589. At what age would you suggest that they. 
should go to work full time ?—I think if we could get 
them at 14 it would be a very good age, and they. 
would have had their schooling by that time, and it 
would be quite early enough for. us. 

15,590. Of course it is a very different thing from 
children carrying wet clay ?—Yes, it is a very differ- 
ent system from what it used to be. The system in 
England is quite different from what we have in 
Scotland. ’ 

15,591. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Gilchrist.) 
There are a few factories, are there not, where they 
make the bricks by machinery, and where they can 
make them in large’ numbers ?—Yes, there are a few 
round Glasgow. Ihave one. 

15,592. Are those increasing -in number ?—No, I 
do not think they are; they do not make as good an 
article. ; 

(Mr. McIntyre.) They are more expensive. We 
have got to dry them with coals, and they are very 


dear now. ‘ 


~ The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o'clock. 
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15,593. (Chairman, to Mr. Mitchell.) You are the 
Convener of the Education Committee of the Glas- 
gow school board, and you appear with Mr. Gray 
and Mr. Kennedy as a deputation from that school 
board ?—Yes. : : 

15,594, I understand that you have 21 officers of 
the board, of whom Mr. Gray is the principal, and 
Mr. Kennedy is the clerk to the school board ?—Yes. 

15,595. Have the board as yet established sufficient 
schools in Glasgow for the population?—They are 
in course of formation, but not all quite ready. 

15,596. As yet, therefore, you’ have not been able 
to enforce the compulsory powers of the board ?—We 
have been doing so to a very large extent. 

15,597. Are you obliged to admit many excuses on 
account of the insufficiency of the schools >—No. 
Perhaps you would allow me to make a short pre- 
liminary statement with reference to the information 
which we propose to lay before the Commission. I have 
to state that the school board of Glasgow have come 
to no formal deliverance as to the manner in which 
education is provided for by the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. We have been requested by the board to 


offer such information as we up to this time possess 
in connexion with the working of those Acts in so 
far as they have come under our notice when carry- 
ing out the Education Act. The following have been 
our chief sources of information :—First. Schedules 
filled up by our officers from door to door, of the 
number of children from 5 to 13 over the entire city, 
with information as to the state of their education. 
Secondly. Reports of officers who are constantly 
visiting parents of children in default. Thirdly. 
Oral statements of parents and children when 
summoned to appear before the board in connexion 
with their neglect to provide education for their 
children. The*working of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts is unsatisfactory in the following re- / 
spects :—The total number of children at half-time 
schools bears a small proportion to the number 
of children from 9 to 13 in the city who are at work. 
There are about 40,000 children in the city from 9 to 
13 years of age. The board cannot form an accurate 
estimate number of these at work, but even the lowest 
conceivable estimate is far above the total number 
found in half-time schools which only reaches the 
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total number of 840. There are only five half-time 
schools in connexion with works in the city. There 
are 10 adventure schools in which there are_half- 
timers and four board schools in which there are half- 
timers. 

15,598. Are those schools established by the board 
on purpose for half-timers?—Two of them are 
specially suited for half-timers, an intimation is made 
that they are so to the families in the neighbourhood. 
I may state also that in one of the half-time schools 
in connexion with a factory, one of the largest, the 
information which we have got quite recently is that 
the number fluctuates so much that some weeks 
whilst they may have 150 half-timers, the next week, 
perhaps, they may have only 60 or 70. There is no 
uniformity as to the time during which half-time 
education is given. In some. schools it is given 
on a portion of every day, in others on alternate 
‘days, and in others on two or three consecutive 
days each week, three days one week and two days 
the following week. There is thus no possibility 
of providing separate schools foreach class of half- 
timers, and no sufficient number of one class for 
special schools. Mixing them with regular scholars 
is very unsatisfactory to both. The attendance of 
half-timers is irregular and capricious. 
has occasion to put away certain hands, their half- 
time education ceases, and this without any notice 
to the School Board, who may not discover such 
_ children fora long time, and to a considerable ex- 
tent the provisions of the Act are evaded. In our 
schedules, to which I have referred, as being filled up 
from door to door, we find children returned by their 
parents who are under 13 as being at work full time, 
and at no school. In a large number of cases that is 
so, and many similar cases are afterwards found by 
our officers in making their inquiries throughout the 
city. This is further confirmed very strongly by the 
oral statements of parents and children when sum- 
moned to appear before the beard for the neglect of 
the education of their children. Employers seem 
to us to be very lax about carrying out the provisions 
of the Factory Act. ‘The school rolls specially kept 
for employers in the schools, are not inspected by 
them in all cases and checked, and children are con- 
stantly found in potteries, rope works, tobacco works, 
and bleach fields, who are not at half-time schools, 
although they are under 13.. Children are there 
without their names being on the masters’ books at all. 
Those are the chief points which we thought it neces- 
sary to bring before the Commission. | Perhaps you 
will allow me now to refer you for details to our chief 
clerk Mr. Kennedy, and to Mr. Gray our principal 
officer. : 

15,599. Are we to understand that they have no set 
statement to make, but will answer any questions that 
we may put to them ?—Quite so. 

15,600. (Yo Mr. Kennedy.) What is the area of 
the jurisdiction of the Glasgow School Board ?—It 
is the same as the municipal area of Glasgow. 

15,601. Then are there separate boards for the 
large suburbs ?—There is a separate board for Govan, 
including Govan Partick, and Hillhead. 

15,602. And Pollockshaws?—-There is a separate 
board for Pollockshaws. 

_ 15,603. Then there would be many other schools in 
the large suburbs with separate boards ?—There are. 

15,604. Do you happen to know by acquaintance 
with the officers of those boards, or in any other way, 
_ whether their circumstances and difficulties are similar 
to your own ?—I am not aware. 

15,605. The School Board of Glasgow had, I 
believe peculiar difficulties to contend with from the 
very great deficiency of primary schools before the 
passing of the Act ?—Yes, they had. 

q 15,606. There were large numbers of children who 
_ were either attending no schools at all, or a poor class 
of adventure schools ?—Precisely so ; the board found 
it necessary to propose to make provision for 22,000 
_ additional children, and they are in process now of 
. doing so. : 
36769. 
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15,607. Are you aware whether before you put the 
Act in force, there were many children who ought to 
have been what are called half-timers, but who were 
not attending school at all ?—My own information is 
what Mr. Mitchell has given, that we have discovered 
in the actual prosecution and carrying out of the Act, 
parents reporting in many cases that the children. are 
under 13, and yet they are at full employment. 

15,608. With regard to that full employment you 
cannot say, 1 suppose, whether it is in work regulated 
by the Factory Acts ?—Both in employments reou- 
lated by the Factory and the Workshops Acts, and in 
employments outside the operation of those Acts. 

15,609. But I presume the number of children in 
what are called unreguiated employments would be 
small in comparison with those who would come under 


either the Factory or the Workshops Act ?—That_ 


would be very difficult to say. 

(Mr, Mitchell.) There are 40,000 children between 
9 and 13 in Glasgow, but how they are proportioned 
in the various kinds of manufactories we have no 
means of ascertaining. 

(Chairman, to Mr. Mitchell.) ( may explain that 
included within the Factory and Workshops Acts would 
be every kind of handicraft, so that the only ones that 
would be excluded would be those employed as errand 
boys and in selling newspapers, and such small in- 
dustries of that kind. 

(Mr. Gray.) I should say that there is a great 
proportion of those coming under the Workshops Act 
of whom we have no recognition at all, simply because 
we are unable to define what are workshops. 

15,610. (To Mr. Mitchell.) If the administration 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts was made more 
uniform and efficient it would be a great assistance to 
you in your duties, and similarly you could greatly 
assist the inspectors under those Acts Undoubtedly. 

15,611. For example, if every one employing chil- 
dren was obliged to register his place of employ- 
ment in the factory office, so that. all places of business 
could be regularly visited and it could at once be 
ascertained, whether the school certificates were in 
form, that would be a very great assistance to you ?>— 
Yes, we find great difficulty at present in there being 
no official place of business in connexion with the 
inspectors. We do not know where to apply to 
them at the present moment. If we wanted to com- 
municate with the inspector, there is no public office 
that we are aware of in the city. 

15,612. (To Mr. Gray.) Have you found that a 
practical and actual difficulty ?—I have, I have written 
twice to London to Mr. Redgrave on two different 
occasions to know the names of the inspectors and 
their address at Glasgow. 

15,613. (To Mr. Kennedy.) At the present time 
we must take your convener’s statement as implying 
that you do not feel by any means satisfied with what 
you have accomplished, you feel that you have a great 
deal yet. to do before you can get the Education Act 
into full force ?—We have a great deal to do still. 
We have opened seven new schools in Glasgow, but 
there are districts where we have not yet by any means 
overtaken the educational need of the city. iss 

15,614. Mr. Mitchell mentioned that there was a 
disinclination on the part of employers to comply with 
the provisions of the Act in respect of education, does 
that statement refer to large as well as to small em- 
ployers ?—I think the state of the case is that we find 
employers lax in carrying out the arrangements, but 
when we communicate with the employers regarding 
the attendance of the half-timers, we find them quite 
willing to meet us. We found when we first came in 


contact with them that they were lax ; but my own 
experience with 99 employers out of 100 is that we , 


find them quite willing to meet us and arrange with 
us for half-time education. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) { would like to state before passing 
from the question which you asked with reference to 
the mannef in which we have succeeded in getting 
children to school, that of the 20,000 and upwards 
whom we have found in default throughout the city, 
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we have up to this time sueceeded in aaa nearly 
11,000 sent to school.” 

12, 615. So that your ioboinatins is that the number of 
those who ought ‘to be at school, and who are’ not, is 
now somewhere about 11,000 2Yes, 09" 

(Mr, Kennedy.) The: ‘arrangements whieh the 
board prepared for the guidance of employers’ who 
wish to have half-timers" admitted into any of our 
schools are as follows :— 


ScHoou Paprr, No. 6: 
Regulations for Half-timers. 


1), » SeHoon Boarp. or Guascow. 
‘Sir, 
I have to inform you that half-timers will be ad- 
mitted to this school on the following conditions :— 

Ist. The fees for beginners shall be a week, and for 
'-—-‘those writing on copy-books a week, payable 

by the employer. bad 

The School Board must: receive evidence that each 

pupil is of the age required by the Acts of Parlia- 
ment.. | 

3rd. The employer will be expected. to,. see that the 

pupils provide. themselves with books and copy- 
books: . The School Board will supply the use of 
ens, ink, and slates. 

4th. The fee’shall be paid for each pupil enrolled whether 

in attendance’ or not, until the employer requests 
the! teacher to, withuraw the name from the — 
roll. 

5th. The employer will. be expected to use. his ntmost 

exertions to secure that the pupils are cleanly in 
“person and dress. 

The School Beard will consider themselves entitled to 
modify these: conditions of admission as experience shall 
suggest. And it muist’ be distinctly understood, that half- 
time pupils will be continued only where they do not inter- 
fere'with the instruction and discipline of the school. 

Lam, sir, 
Your obedient. servant; 
W. Kennepy. 


15) 616. Was this’ distributed by circular and’ ad- 
vertisement ?.No; when an employer applied to us 
for information this document was furnished to him. 

15,617. Have the board generally made it known 
that they are seeking to enforce more strictly the pro- 
visions of the Education and Factory Acts as to the 


2nd. 


‘attendance of half-time children at school ?—Yes, the 


Education Act most undoubtedly; but of course the 
board has no direct power in dealing with the Factory 
Act. 

15,618. But the two work into each other pretty 
nearly, do they not?—-They do. The Education 
Department sent a circular pointing out to the school 
boards that they were not entitled to refuse half- 
timers entrance into their schools. The Glasgow 
board never refused them, but has been endeavouring 
to regulate them as much as possible. 

15,619. Are the provisions of the Scotch Education 
Act consistent at all points with the Factory and 
Workshops Acts ?—Apparently not. Some boards 
think that they come into collision in this way. The 
Workshops Act allows two hours attendance a day as 
a sufficient amount of education. 

15,620. The attendance by the Factory Act, which 
is the most simple, is either half-day at school and 
half-day at work, or school on alternate days ?—The 
Education (Scotland) Act provides that the’ school 


‘boards shall see that the parents are giving sufficient 


education to their children, and some school boards 
contend that half attendance is not puffictent educa- 
tion. ' 
15,621. That is a point which has been tried’ and 
abetted against the boards, has it not ?—I understand 
so. oe 
15,622! I believe that the half-day under the 
Education Act is different from the half-day under 
the Factory Act ?—The half-day under the Educa- 
tion Act would be two hours. 

15,623. And under the Factory Act it must be two 
and a half or three hours P—So J understand. 

15,624. Does the board accept attendance under the 
Factory Act as complying with the provisions of the 
Education ‘Act ?—We have always done so. 
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15,625. Under the Workships Act a child is only 
obliged to attend 10 hours in the week, do you 
enforce the attendance of those 10 hours according to 
the provisions of the Education Act ?—-I do not know 
of any case, but we would require always to secure 
two hours of attendance from every child to fulfil the 
requirements of the Education Code, and I should 
think that our teachers would have reported to us if 
in any case a child came ‘and did not make out his two 
hours attendance. 

15,626. Great complaints have been made in some 
places by the schools of the fluctuating attendance of 
workshop children, that they may attend two days a | 
week for five hours and fulfil the Act, which would be 
a very unsatisfactory attendance in school, but many 
poards have enforced the attendance of their work- 
shop children according to the Education Act, that is 
to say, half-time on five days, and we are informed by 
the Education Department that ‘they consider that the 
Hducation Act overrides the Workshops Act in that 
particular, I would therefore wish to ask you if your 
attention has been directed to that point ?—No, that 
point has never come specifically before our board.’ 

(Mr. Gray.) So far as compulsion is concerned, 
under the Workshops Act we have never had a ease 
where that was pleaded. In any case where I find a 
child in what is supposed to be a workshop and not a 
factory, I invarably put him as a defaulter under the 
Education Act, and IT would require full time at- 
tendance’ till T hada proper explanation from the 
parent. 

15,627. I think we may take it that your view of 
the law is that half-time attendance by all children must 
be according to the Education Act, that is to say, half 


of every school day unless they attend on alternate 


days ?—Precisely so. 

15,628. (Lord F.' Cavendish.) But you would not 
be satisfied with what I understand is sometimes done 
here, namely, attending three consecutive days in the 
weeks ?—I do not know that that is in the Factory 
Act at all: 

15,629. No, only under the Workshops Act ?—It 
is a factory that I refer to. 

(Mr. Kennedy.) I do not think that we would 
have any power to refuse that.’ The Education Code 
allows 150 attendances to be made under any half-time 
Act, and I suspect in the case of scholars attending 
three days consecutively we should be compelled to 
submit. 

15,630. (Chairman, to Mr. Mitchell.) In a great 
many places the board have enforced half-time atten- 
dance under the Workshops Act according to the 
Factory Act, and it has been submitted to. Have you 
considered whether the alternate day system is more 
ot less favourable to the education of the. children 
than the half-day system ?—We were speaking of that 
this morning, and our opinion was that the alternate 
day system was the better of the two. We have no 
very decided opinion upon the question to offer from 
the board, only our individual opinion. 

15,631. Under the alternate day system: in each 
alternate week you only get two days attendance ?— 
We do not allow them two days one week and three 
days in the other week. 

15,632. That is inevitable, is it not, if they attend 
on alternate days, that is to say, Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday one week, and Tuesday and Thursday in 
the other, they miss the Saturday ?—That point has 
not come up before us prominently, it is only in 
éxistence, so far as we are aware, in one school. 

15,633. At present the half-time system’ seems to 
be unpopular with employers in Scotland and little at- 
tended to; and therefore it will be no doubt more carried 
out asthe law is more strictly enforced ?—Quite so.» 

15,634. (To Mr. Kennedy.) Have you formed an 
opinion sufficiently to say that you think it would be 
unfortunate if the alternate day system as involving 
two days attendance only in one week became preva- 
lent ?-It is'a very difficult question ; but looking at 
it from the schoolmaster’s point of view, I should 
think that the alternate day system would work better 


ose vehi 
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than attending school for a portion of each day. I 
think that the same staff could conduct a school better 
than if it were half time each day. ' A pare 

(Mr. Mitchell.) In the one school in which we 
made inquiry I understood the teacher to say that he 
taught his half-timers three consecutive days one 
week, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and two 
consecutive days the following week, Monday and 
Tuesday. ' : ; 
"15,635, Supposing that a factory was being worked 
‘with the children on alternate days, that would not 
suit their work ?—It would not. ‘There is just one 
other point, and it is this; that on account of the past 
neglect of education there are many children of 10 
years old brought under the half-time Act who are so 
ignorant that they nave to be started at the very 
beginning, at their ABC. As education gets better 
attended to, of course the majority of children of 10 
years old will get a better opportunity of being edu- 
cated. : t 
15,636. (To Mr. Kennedy.) Can you say whether 
any large proportion of the half-time children are 
enabled to pass the standard suitable to their age ?— 
There is only one school with regard to which we can 
speak, and in that school a very small proportion 
indeed, not above 10 per cent., could pass the: standard 
suitable to their age. I may mention in connexion 
with that that we find a difficulty, where only 150 
attendances are required, to bring the half-timers up 
to the same stage as 250 attendances are supposed to 
bring whole timers ; we find it extremely up-hill work 
to expect to get any grant for their passing an exa- 
mination. 

15,637. From some cause or other the half-time 
system has been much more fully carried out in Eng- 
Jand than it has in Scotland, and we have a great 
deal of evidence. that in some. places it is working 
very satisfactorily, and we have been assured by boards 
_and schoolmasters that. wherever the children have 
been well grounded in the first place the half-timers 
can keep up fairly with the other classes, but. that 
would not, I presume, be your experience ?—It is 
quite possible that we may arrive at the same result 
by-and-by, but as yet we are only in a very tentative 
condition. > as 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Provided that the Act were carried 
out in its integrity, we offer no opinion as to what the 
effect of it would be upon education. We are only 
pointing to the facts which at present have come 
under our observation in connexion with the carrying 
out of the Act. It would not be difficult to work 
half-time each day, if we had half-timers only; our 
difficulty is having half-timers and whole timers to- 
gether. We have not had any sufficient experience 
to come to a definite opinion. : 

15,638. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Kennedy.) 
Is that owing to the comparatively very few textile 
factories here in connexion with the half-time system ? 
—I do not know that it is exactly owing to that, but 
we. have only 840 half-timers reported all over the 
city, and in the largest school only 163. 4 
“15,639. (Chairman.) Have you had complaints 
from your schoolmasters of the inconvenience and 
_ trouble caused by the school certificates which they 
have to make up for the employers ?—We have not 
had. complaints from any of our own schoolmasters, 
but I am aware that many schoolmasters in the city 
do complain. <i wee ok 

15,640. It has been suggested to the Commission 
by Some persons who have ‘had a practical acquaint- 
- ance with the subject that it would be quite as efficient 
and much less troublesome if the employer had to 
send to the schoolmaster the names of the children 


in his employ attending that particular school, and «©» 


that the schoolmaster should make a return not of the 
attendances, but. of the absences, in the belief that as 
it is his interest to secure attendances, he would. be 
_very ready to report the. absences at once, and. then 
the employer at once compels the child to make up his 
attendances. I observe that Mr. Mitchell, complained 
of the uncertainty in which schoolmasters were kept 
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of the employment in which the children were,’ a 
that suggestion would meet. that ,complaint.?.— It 
would certainly simplify the. teachers work to report 
only the absences instead of the attendances, as the 
result would be practically the same. 

(Mr. Gray.) There is a great laxity on the part of 
the employers of half-timers, with regard to getting in 
the attendance rolls the proper day. By the Factory 
Act they should be brought to them on Monday morn- 
ing, but I have found a great many places in Glasgow 
where they were not in for weeks, and never been 
checked, and where the master in one or two cases 
paid on account of the regular attendance of children 
who were marked as absent for weeks, They were sent 
only occasionally in certain works to the masters, and 
returned without any mark or any excuse why those 
children were absent from school, and yet they were 
continued on the roll the following week, and paid for 
by the employer as present. 

15,641. He was getting the benefit of their work, 
and he did not mind the loss of the money ?—I pre- 
sume so. 

15,642. (Mr. Brand.) When you come across cases 
of children who are at work and not attending school, 
is it your habit to make application to the inspectors 
of factories ?—I have complained to the inspectors, 
and I have given them the names of certain masters 
who have children upon the school roll who have 
never attended. I gave the inspector a list of four 
schools on one occasion, and I never heard anything 
more about it. He complained that he had too much 
to do, and I think he had far too much to do. 

15,643. (Chairman.) Have any cases come under 
your notice of absolutely fictitious certificates P—I am 
not aware of any. a 

(Chairman.) I mentioned yesterday that’ when ‘I 


‘was on the School Education Commission we’ found 


that’ in Glasgow certificates were commonly sold in 
certain adventure schools. 
(Mr. Kennedy.) I scarcely think ‘there is any such 
case now. i 
(Mr. Gray.) I might mention’ one ‘instance where 
I discovered that a teacher had offered to pass mill 


‘children-as being present at his school or as. half- 


timers-for 6d. a piece. 

15,644. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Was that recently ? 
—Within these 18 months, but. the. school is ‘out of 
existence now. 

(Mr. Kennedy.) The state of the school was found 
to. be so bad by the Education Department that they 
cut it off from receiving grants. A few months ago 
they. sent official intimation to that: effect to our board. 

15,645. The chance of such abuses would be met, 


-would. it not, by the condition of the Act of 1874 that 


every. certificate must be signed by a certified master ; 
that would be sufficient, would it not ?—Quite so, if 
the provision is carried out that the Education De- 
partment. must. certify all. schools which shall admit 


_ half-timers. 
“~"“(Mr. Gray.) There is another point with regard to 


the age of children who are passed by the doctor. I 


‘have found several children (and one in particular I 
‘drew the doctor’s attention to), passed at 10 years of 


age for'l3.° That child could not possibly have been 
developed as a child of that age. The wording of 


‘the ‘certificate was that the child was developed and 


had the appearance of a child of 13. I said I could 


-show from the ‘parents’ and’ otherwise that that child 
-was only 10 years and 4 months old. 


15,646. ‘That would be: met again, would it not, if 


the: birth certificate was required Yes, and I should 


like that that should be the settled rule in every case, 
both for half-time and for full time. 
15,647. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think’ that 


ina large number.of cases children attain certificates 


before ‘they are of the legal age ?—I‘have had a large 
number of children who have passed into full time ‘too 
soon ;,but.I have only had a few instances which I 
can condescend upon where they have passed under 


the doctor’s hands ; but I fear that all:the.others:have 


done so’ too. The doctor called upon me, and when I 
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challenged him he admitted it, but he fell back upon 
the wording of the certificate. 


15,648, (Chairman.) 'The remedies for the present 
imperfections which I have mentioned to you are these, 
that the attendance under all the Labour Regulation 
Acts should be uniform, that the places of employment 
should. be registered, and that the employers should 
furnish to the masters lists of the children in their 
employment attending those schools, with notice of 
changes, and you have suggested that there should be 
a recognised office for the inspector to which you 
might have recourse for assistance. Does any other 
provision occur to you besides those which I have 
mentioned ?—We generally proceed by checking. It 
is alleged that there is irregularity on the part of the 
half-timers in a certain school, and we check and find 
out whether such is the fact; but we are entirely at 
the mercy of the employers whether they should check 
our lists or not. . I should like something wherein we 
could have a right to look at their rolls and see which 
children: are half-timers; or if such a thing as ab- 
sentees have been carried on from week to week, or of 
children leaving the works, without a notification to 
us. 

15,649. You want that your board should have 
power to check the employer’s list of the scholars as 
well as of the schoolmasters ?—Quite so; the list of 
the scholars on the teacher’s roll of half-time schools 
in connexion with works. We have no difficulty with 
regard to adventure schools, or schools outside works, 
but where schools are maintained within the bounds 
of the works themselves the master has full liberty to 
keep us out. 

15,650. You have no power to enter the premises 
if they choose to refuse you admission ?—No power. 
I should like to be on such a footing that we could 
ask for it as. a right. 
to enter a half-time work school and inspect the re- 
gisters of the scholars. 

15,651. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Would not it be a 
great assistance to you in the performance of your 
duties if you could also from time to time see the 
registers that are kept at the factories >—Quite so ; 
that would check them, whether they are half-time or 
whether they are not. 

15,652. (Mr. Brand.) Might not employers rather 
object to having another officer besides the inspector 
of factories coming into their works ?—That is the 
reason why I anticipate that they might object, and I 
should like to have the right to enter. 


15,658. An active co-operation between you and the 
factory inspector might be arranged without your 
having that power, might it not ?—I should like very 
much to have it. I would give the inspector every 
information in my power, and I have no doubt I could 
have the full sanction of the school board. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) I would suggest’ that it is very im- 
portant that a certificate of birth should be submitted 
to the doctor. 


(Mr. Kennedy.) Another point I would suggest, 
namely whether in the Scotch Code there might not 
be special provision made in the case of a purely half- 
time school for some grant specially applicable to such 
a school on condition that none but half-timers were 
admitted. 


15,654. Are you not aware that the Education De- 
partment have directed their inspectors to make allow- 
ance for schools where there are a great number of 
half-time children ?—I do not remember any statement 
in the Scotch Code to that effect. I may mention in 
that connexion that the very worst report that we had 
fzom an inspector was on one half-time school, the 
only one that has been inspected. That is the very: 


worst report that we have had out of 20 or 30 schools . 


that have been inspected during the year. ghee 
15,655. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do many of those 

schools in Glasgow refuse to take half-timers at all ?— 

There were cases in which the teachers refused, and I 


understand that a complaint was made to the Education 
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I should like to have the power 


Department and they issued a circular pointing out 
that the managers of schools and the school boards 
were not entitled to refuse. We have never refused in 
any case although I know that the teachers find it a 
very difficult thing to work the two systems. 


15,656. You would recommend that schools in receipt 


of Government grants should take half-timers?—I | 


think that the rule should be applicable to all. 

15,657. Will voluntary schools take half-timers ?-- 
I understand that the Education Department insist 
that all inspected schools shall do so. 

15,658. Do you think that they obey that order ?— 
Tam not aware of any cases of refusal, although I 
have known cases where they proposed that the fee 
for the half-timers should be as high, if not higher than 
the fee for the whole timers, and practically they have 
prohibited it in that way. 

15,659. ( Chairman.) We have had reason to believe 
that in many cases in Scotland the half-timer is looked 
upon as a nuisance, both by the employer and by the 
schoolmaster ?—I should think that that is so very 
often. 


15,660. (Lord Balfour.) Are the fees generally as 


high for half-timers in Glasgow as for whole timers ? 
—In some cases they are. In the case of our board 
schools they are not quite so high, but I know schools 
in which they are. 


15,661. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Mitchell.) Can you — 


give the Commission at all any approximate idea of 
the number of children who are employed in so called 
regulated labour, and who are not attending school ?— 
No, we have no means of ascertaining that. 
15,662. (To Mr. Gray.) Do you think that the 
number is very large?—I think that it is very large 
in Glasgow. \ 
15,668. Have your officers and the factory inspector 
made any attempt to combine, in order to secure the 
education of those children, Has the factory in- 
spector met you in any way '—I have had the plea- 
sure of meeting one once. : 
15,664. But there has been no combined action ?— 
No, there has been no combined action. I have had 
some hints from London with regard to exchange in 
schedules. Where an officer found in a district that 
a child was working full time there was a schedule 
filled up and sent to the inspector of factories to let 
him act upon it, and I suggested to him on that 
occasion that he might do the same quite easily here. 


15,665. Has the inspector fallen in with your 


views ?—I never heard any more of him. I have- 
repeatedly found the school rolls in the hands of the - 


teachers when they ought not, and given him in- 
stances of that matter, but I never heard any more of 
it; he said that it was penal in itself for the em- 
ployer not to have the school roll when he should 
have it. : 

15,666. (Lord Balfour, to Mr. Kennedy.) Ad- 
mitting that the half-time system has completely broken 


‘down in Scotland, to what causes do you’ attribute 


that, do you think that there is anything in the half. 
time system inconsistent with the habits of the people 
in Scotland ; are the usual dinner hours of the Glas- 


gow workers inconsistent with the children attending 
. half-time ?—As far as I am aware they are not. You 


could scarcely say that the system has failed in Glas- 
gow, for so far as one can ascertain, it has never been 
adequately tried. 

15,667. What are your school hours in the after- 
noons ?—In our schools they are from 9 to 1], one 
set, and from 1 to 8 another set. 

15,668. What isthe usual hour at which the workers 
break off for dinner, 1 o’clock is it not ?—Yes. 

15,669. Then a child that worked till 1 could not 
get to school from 1 till 3?—No, but he would be at 
school in the earlier part of the day. 

15,670. But he would not be in school in the earlier 
part of every day?—No, I am speaking of very 
peculiar employments. I do not think that they have 
the same hours as ordinary works. 
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15,671. (To Mr. Gray.) You think that the or- 
dinary works do not stop for their dinner hour at 1 
o'clock ?—The manufactories that I speak of generally 
stop at 1 o’clock in Glasgow. 

15,672. If their school hours were from 1 till 3, 
there would be a difficulty, would there not, in the 
children attending half-time in the afternoon ?—If 
they attended up fo 1 o’clock in the forenoon of one 
day, and went, at 2 o'clock the next day, that would 
do. 

15,678. Do all the schools begin at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon ?—LKither one or two. 

(Mr. Kennedy.) We must stick to the ordinary 
school hours, where we admit whole timers, but I 
should see no difficulty in modifying the hours if we 
had a purely half-time school. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Or if any request had been made 
to meet the wants of the half-timers there would be 
no difficulty. 

15,674. (Chairman, to Mr. Kennedy.) You say 
that you have children who ought to be attending 
school half-time all over the city ; if you only have a 


limited number of half-time schools, and if the rule is ' 


held to that the afternoon begins at 1 o’clock, is it not 
evident that nearly all your children, above the age of 
10 should be half-timers ?—I find that there are four 
schools which contain in the aggregate 516 of the 840 
half-timers, and those are all in one district of the 
city quite close together ; and indeed, without excep- 
tion, the whole of the half-timers are within the eastern 
half of Glasgow. They lie within a comparatively 


limited area. Those 840 might instead of being spread’ 


over 20 schools, very well be in seven or eight 
schools. 

15,675. (Lord Balfour.) Have you ever at- 
tempted to get the errand boys and those engaged 
in selling newspapers to school in the evenings. 
Have you any difficulty with regard to that ?—They 
have not been specifically dealt with, except those that 
we have met with in our visitation. 

(Mr. Gray.) We do not look upon them as in con- 
nexion with any craft. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) We have dealt with them under the 
Education Act. 

15,676. (To Mr. en. You find no difficulty in 
your officers detecting them where ‘they are employed 
and getting them to school?—The newspaper boys 
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are entirely upon their own account, they sell upon a 

per centage, 

- 15,677. Have you tried to get them to school ?— 
es. 

15,678. With any amount of success ?—We have 
found them out at 1 in the morning and half-past i 
selling papers when they have been at school duri ing 
the day, children of seven and eight years of age, sent 
out by their parents to sell papers during the night, 
and we have found others and have deals with ion 
when they were in default. 

15,679. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Of the 10,000 children 
whom you got to school by means of compulsion do 
you imagine that a great many were formerly idling in 
the str eets 7 ?The greater proportion had been idling 
in the streets, some had been some time at school, and 
some had never been to school at all. 

15,680. Were many of them at work ?—Yes, a few 
have been at work, which we have taken them from. 

15,681. Have they been obliged to give up their 
work altogether ?—In many instances, by the Educa- 
tion Act, where uneducated children are employed we 
come upon the masters, who are responsible equally 
with the parents. 

15,682. In the case of children who were formerly 
at work, did they not ask to be allowed to attend half- 
time instead of giving up their employment altogether ? 
—I have no power, generally they were so far behind 
that they required all the day’s attendance up to the 
age of 13 to bring them up to what they should be. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Sometimes they ask to be sent as 
half-timers, and we have no power of preventing 
them. 

(Mr. Gray.) If they come up to a certain mark we 
generally pass them for evening schools, that is to 
say, only if they are 12 years ‘of age, and perhaps 
likely to go to work. 

15,683. Of the remaining 11,000 whom you have 
failed to get to school, do you imagine that the greater 
part are at work or idling ?—A great proportion of 
them are at work, and a great proportion idling or 
doing nothing; some of them are lorry boys in the 
streets, that we have to deal with. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) J have here the last statement issued 
by the board with the results of dealing with those 
20,000 children which I will hand in (the same was 
delivered in as follows) :— 


ScHoot Boarp or GLiascow.—Twetrru Report or ScHoot ATTENDANCE COMMITTEE. 


_ State of Education in Registration District of Bridgeton. 


Number of Families and Children. 


Total number of families - - 2 a ‘ 
Children under 5 years of age - - - * 
Children between 5.and 13 years of age —_ - 5 Paes 


Relation of Children (5 to 13) to the families with whom they reside. 


Sons or daughters - - - - - = 
Relatives - ~ - - = = : 
Strangers - “ - - 4 3 z 


Number of Children (5 to.13) “ At School,” and “ Not at School.” 


At school - ~ = Ms J rs 7 


Not at school hey - 5 g 4 % 


Classification of Children (5 to 18) “ Not at School.” 


Under 6 years of age, and considered by Pareats “too young ” 
Sick—temporary illness - = 
Permanently infirm, blind, deaf, imbecile, ees - 


Between 11 and 13, been 3 years at school, and now at half. inet or hight 


school. 
_ Defaulters. - - ye - = B B 


Boys Girls 

s Z 15,307 —_— ues 

i f 10,200 — ne 
= a 11,284 5,598 5,686 
o = 10,915 5,428 5,487 
A Es 344 159 185 
= - 25 11 14 
: 3 4,792 2,596 2,196 
y a 6,492 3,002 3,490 
* < 1,607 792 815 
= - 126 Did aie: 69 
64 35, 29 
412 168 244 
= - 4,283 1,950 2,333 


Bridgeton district, as will be seen by comparison with foregoing reports, is the largest in the city, and also very muck 


the worst as regards education. 


After making every reasonable allowance, the unprecedented number remains of 4,285 


children “in default,” being 38 per cent. of children of school age in the district, 
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The following is an wal ee ee bas of tihe cue e teal 
Abstract of Educational Inquiry in Twelve Registration Districts. 


“ Not at School.” 


a “At School.” 
2 ; 
# fo} 2 . ‘ 
gop ug es | 8 ts ‘ : 
Registration District of 3. ou ee | 85 rn) oBe ith. 3 : R= | 
Be 5 a BS | BR low 5] Boll 8 @ Wis Bi 
se | 8 | gee get él ge).es) ge] & | ga] & 
ee) tS tS Bm 5 ¢ As J, a 's Ee 
BoM eB widow fe |S | a enya eed eles jae 
Calton. x - - ‘5,621 2,965} \52°7 602 282 5:0 31 55 316 | 5°6 1,425. | 25°83, 
High Church ‘ -| 9,416 || 4,579 | 48-6 1,165 || 244] 2:5] 48 | +51 || 404] 4:2 12,976 | 31-6 
Central - - - 8,134 4,781 58°7 1,014 241 2°9 |) 38 146 349 | 4°2 L7il" | seo 
Hutchesontown  - - | 8,981 5,096 | 57°1 1,142 |) 260) 2°9 |) 14 ‘16 || 394°) 4:4 |) 2,025 | 22°6 
Milton - - - 7,846 4,708 60°0 894.|| (204)) .2°6 20.0) °25 327) 4:1 1,693 } 2175 
Blythswood “ - | 4,119 2,886 | 70°0>. 405 || 110 | 2-7 5 12 |} 151,].3°6 1) 562-| 13-6 
Clyde : - |. 2,809 || 1,494,|...58+9 291 83 | 2-9 || 10 46 ||... 4311-5 .]°. 888 | 81-5 
Anderston - i - | 7,975 ||... 4,670} 58:5, 998 || 215 |) 27") 20 25 || 200-] 2-5 |/1,872° | 23+5 
Maryhill - - - 830 420 50°5 129 13 ES | 14 “72 —_ — || (267 | 82°2 
Springburn - - | 2,335 1,218 |'"52°2 300 49 | 2-0 7 29 6 | 0°25 |}; 755 | 82°2 
Tradeston - - = 7,812 4,593 58°8 973 132 1:7 19 +24 37. |. 0°47 |12,058 | 26°3 
Bridgeton - - - } 11,284 4,792 42.°5 1,607 A261 Ll 64 “50 Al2 |} 3°6 , ||4;283 | 38°0 
The following is an analysis of the iy : : sb DSR eee 
Permanently Infirm and Imbecile Children i im Twelve Registration Districts. ; 
Permanently yinss ; i 
=> infirm or . Blind, Deaf and dumb. Imbecile 
deformed. 
. Boys Girls... ||; Boys.,.'| Girls. Boys... | Girls. Boys. «| Girls. | 
Calton - - - - - - 8 lj) 1 — 1 i528) ¢ i 
High Church - - - - -||. 14 16 2 2 2 2" 6 4 
Central - - - - - Dy Ee 9 2 3 3 3 4 eo ees 
Hutchesontown - = - Flint Bil) WEA 3 ie Bo ae 2) ) 2.¢ Hs 
Milton - - - - - sy 38 4, — — 4 3) (2 re 
Blythswood - - - = | h if — el asa -— ——, 2. 
Clyde - 4 = = = = 3 wi es — ai —. 2 ie 
Anderston 3 he 2 =o _ 5 4 2 — 1 1 4 ~S 
Maryhill - - - - - - —_— — —_ — — — -2 1 
Springburn = - - - - 2 2 pill 1 -- —_ a 1 
Tradeston - = = - + 9 4. |) 1 1 1 2 1 t+ 
Bridgeton - - =) et pa “21 15 1 4 5 6 8 4 
Additional * — - teehee - - 30 82 _ 1 i 3 bE: A 4 
Totals & a : "855 |] 108 | 102 10 17 19 24. 36 39 
7 These pers to various districts, pad have been discovered since first inquiry. * ~ 


The following is a continuation of the Table er ne peal of dealing with defaulting nanente up to 
present date. 


Results of Dealing with Defaulting Parents.* 


— 


} 
) 


Twelve Registration 
Districts.f 


High Church. | 
Hotchestown. 
Blythswood. . 
Anderston 
Maryhill. 
Springburn. 


Calton. 
Central. 
Milton. 
Clyde. 


-|'Tradeston, 
Bridgeton 


Children of Defaulters |1,425|/2,976| 1,711\2,025|1,693| 562) 888/1,872) 267) 755|2,058/4,283 
on first inquiry. eure Ae Raa Od : paar 
Removals - - = 61 465 276 523 295 © 43 193 291 32 93 358 —_ 
Exemptions—Over Age,| 140 414 51] TOT TEL 33 86 LOD eee 61 68 _ 
Half-time, &c. y Was & 
Sent to School in con- | 1,029 | 1,387 843 596 571 222 279} 499 |} 182 363 588 — 
sequence of remon- 
strance or warning by 
Officers. 
Sent to School after 92 551 432 710 442 240 |, 181 593°) 65 199 soho = 


Notice Form No. 10 


< 
7 
: 


has been served. 

Sent to School after 93 182 98 77 161° 14 102 PB ee So sy bE 
meeting with Board. 8 

Sent to School after Pro- 10 25 8 1 BW earrees pass A] LODe Ee ea ah 
secution. 

Still under dealing -|) — 2 8 3 60°} 10 471 176 15} 39 |1,044 |4 283 


* This table deals only with the defaulting parents and children found on first ey “Tnnegular, oon and vagrant 
children subsequently found will be reported on in a, separate table i in future. >| 
{ The Registration Districts stand as in 1874, ; ; Wy 
f{ A considerable number of these children will have beri sent to, school in the new digniiets to iwitieh they have rotated: 
The new addresses cannot be traced immediately, but steps are being taken to seeure Mas attendance at school whatever districts 
they may have moved into. 


of age ’—I am not, aware. 
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Board Meetmgs with Defaulting Parents—Two meetings with defaulting parents have been held since last. report in 


Police Hall, Anderston, with gratifying results. 


Several other meetings have been arranged for. 
to overtake meetings in the remaining districts by the.end of the year. 


Your committee hope 


_ Prosécutions.—There have been no cases of prosecution since last report. 
Vagrant Children.—The ordinary work of the officers in connexion with defaulting, irregular, and absent children 
engrosses: so-much of their time that they. have not been able to. prosecute their dealing with vagrant children so 


vigorously as is desirable. 
committee’s work more effectively. 


Probably an addition to the staff will be necessary for the carrying out of this branch of your 


Irregular and Absent Children.——Y our committee propose to issue in future a monthly table showing results of dealing 


with irregular and absent children. 


Conclusion —This being the twelfth and last report of. the inquiry into the educational condition of the city, a 
summary and abstract, showing total results, 1 is in course of preparation, which it is expected will be ready for next 


tnonthly meeting) 


School, Board OF ees 10, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, ‘September 1875. 


18, 684. (To Mr. Gray. ) At what age is it usually 
the custom of manufacturers to begin employing chil- 
dren ?—I have seen them in factories at seven years 
of age.. When the age in. the Factory Act was eight, 
I found children of seven years. of age when they 
should have been kept ‘till eight, and that. was last 

ear. 

15,685. But the. greater part of . the factories, I 
suppose, take on their boys before they are 13 years 
of age ?—Yes, for full time. 

15,686. I mean if they employ them at all. they 


pegin to do so before they are 13 years of age?—A 
great many of them employ them full, time at 11 or 
12, 


_ 15,687. Therefore there are a very large number of 
children employed.in factories who ought to be attend- 
ing school as_half-timers ?—I cannot say that, but I 
know that they are passed for full time earlier. than 
they should be. I cannot say that there are many 
children working under age who should. be. half- 
timers. 

15,688. What I want to know is whether you think 
that there are a: large number of children employed 


in factories under 13 years of age ?—There are a very 


great many of course ; we have made out only 840 here. 

15,689. Does that 840 bear any fair proportion to 
the total number of children employed under 13 years 
I cannot compute that. 

15,690. Sofar as you have been able to ascertain, 
is it the custom of: factories to begin employing chil- 
dren before they are 13 years of age ?—It is the custom 
of course, but they report them in the usual way under 
the Factory Act. | 

15,691. If it is the custom, there must be.a very 
much larger number in Glasgow than 840 ?—I do not 


know that they are, employed in factories under 13, 


and I cannot charge factories with employing children 
under 13, 

15,692. Ido not want you to charge any one, but 
is it the custom of manufacturers to begin employing 
children before they are 13 years of age ?—That I am 
aware of, © 

15,693. ( Chair MAN, ‘to. Mr. Kennedy.) What are 
the fees that are charged by the school board in pri- 
mary. schools ?—Our lowest. fee is 2d. per week, or 
2s. per quarter, and, according to the locality of the 
school, they go up as high as the school code allows, 
which i is 9d. a week, or 7s. 6d. a, quarter. 

15,694. It is the "vale, and it is your purpose, is it 
not, where you have sufficient common schools that 
the common fee should be 2d. a week ?>—I could 
scarcely say that the board-have come to any decision 
to that effect. 

15,695. Could you tell the Commission what pro- 
portion of the city (taking Glasgow and the suburbs) 
is under your board, would it be, say two-thirds ?— 
The population under our board in November last year 
was 519,000. 

MS 696. Would there be 200,000 under the suburban 


W. Mircueut, Coneanen 


boards ?—I should think not ; in the Govan Board 
there are about from 70,000 to 80,000, they are the 
next largest. to us, all the other boards are compara: 
tively small, 530,000 at the present time is the number 
Mr. Gray says, but we received evidence last year, in 
November, that the figure was 519,000. 

15,697. (Mr. Knowles.) Did I ‘understand you to 
Say. that there was no recognised dinner hour in the 
Glasgow workshops and warehouses?—I am not aware, 
I cannot. say what is the usual hour. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) I think there is no recognised hour 
for the whole city, although for particular trades there 
may be. 

. (Mr. Gray.) The hour for the trades is from 
1 o’clock to 2 o’clock for dinner, but there are some 
from ,2 to 3 still, 

15,698. (To Mr. Kennedy.) The school hours are 
from 9 till 11, and then from 1 to 3, are they not ?— 
‘Those would be the school hours in a half-time school, 
but the general school hours are from 9 to 12, or 
from half-past 9 to 12, and from 1 to 3, or 1 to 4, “the 
usual school interval is from 12 till 1. 

15,699. (Chairman.) The board will, no doubt, 
recognise that, when these Acts regulating the labour 
of children are consolidated and made. thoroughly 
efficient, a very large proportion of the school-going 
children above the age of 9 will be half-timers ; that 
that would be almost the rule ; and that if the hours 
of school attendance are inconsistent with the usual 
hours of work and dinner, it would be impossible to 
carry on the education of half-timers satisfactorily ?— 


_I should think our board would have no difficulty in 
modifying the hours to suit the people. 


They did not 
consider that there was any special obligation upon 
them to establish those half-time schools ; but the 
question came before them as a case of necessity in 


getting an education for the children, and hence they 
_established those schools. 
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15,700. ( Ur. Knowles.) It must be very inconve- 


nient where there are families and part of the children 
are working and part of them are attending school ; 

for instance, supposing some of the children came from 
school to their dinner from 12 to 1, and all the other 
part of the family who were working came from 1 to 
Z, it must be very inconvenient to families, must it 
not ?—I never heard any complaint. The same diffi- 
culty would occur where the father came to dinner 
from 1 to 2,and the children from 12 to 1, and, there- 


fore, if, there had, been, any difficulty, I think we - 


should have heard of it. 


15,701. (Chaitrman.) If work and education are to 
go on simultaneously, of course the hours must be 
made consistent fon tite so, they must be adjusted. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) I should like again to say that we 


“have expressed our opinion upon the various subjects 


as individuals, but not as committing in, any way the 
Glasgow School Board, except as regards the infor- 
mation which we. have given to them, and which ap- 
pears in the statements which have been handed in. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Dr. Epen Wao Dr. ARcHIBALD Kernnepy | Irvine, De Marraew plamineess Dr. W. M. Gitmovr, 


and Dr. J. G. Lyon examined. 


15,702. Chatimd; to Dr. Watson.) Have you 
been long a’certifying surgeon under the aie Ves, 
this is my fifth*year? ‘ 


' 16,703. And you, with the other gentlemen who 


have attended, represent the certifying surgeons of 


the district Yes: we do.” 
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15,704. Do you belong to the Association of Cer- 
tifying Surgeons that have their ,head quarters at 
Leicester ?—No, I do not belong to that. 

15,705. Has it come under your notice that child- 
ren are admitted to work at labour too heavy for their 
ages ?—They are often presented for examination for 
work too heavy for their ages, and also for their 
physical strength. 

15,706. Do you consider that you have power to 
reject them if in your opinion they are not physically 
strong enough for the work for which they are in- 
tended ?—I do, but Dr. Irvine suggests to me that 
that is not the opinion of some of the inspectors. 

15,707. The certificate which you give sets forth 
that the child is or is not of the ordinary strength 
and appearance of a young person of a certain age, or 
is not incapacitated by disease and bodily infirmity ? 
—Yes; I consider that the spirit of that is this, that 
children of the standard strength and fitness for 
work of a certain age are to be passed, and if I con- 
sider them under that standard of a healthy child of 
that age, I think I can reject him. 

15,708. You think it would be very desirable that 
you should have that power if you have not it already ? 
—Quite so; I suppose we have it already because 
bodily infirmity is introduced in the certificate. A 
child may not be under actual disease and yet may be 
bodily infirm. 

15,709. Do you in inspecting require the produc- 
tion of a birth certificate >—Sometimes I do. 

15,710. But if you are satisfied that the child has 
the appearance of its alleged age, you do not ?—No, 
I do not. There is a physical test of age which I 
always apply, and which I put much trust in, namely, 
that a certain tooth comes at a certain age. There are 
of course four teeth, two up and two down, and if 
three of them have not cut,,then I am_pretty sure 
that either the child is not of the age, or that his 
strength and health are inferior, and below par. 

15,711. But if the age for first employment were 
nine or 10, would it be as easy to prove that, by the 
appearance as if it were eight?—Quite as easy as 
eight. 

15,712. And is it as easy at 13?—Much easier at 
18 ; it is more certain at 13 than at the lower ages. 

15,713. If the provisions of the Factory Act were 
extended to all places of employment, so that an ex- 
amination were necessary of every child before com- 
mencing labour, it would involve great trouble for you 
to attend at all the little places of business, would it 
not ?—Not much more than at present. 

15,714. The number of places would, of course, be 
greatly multiplied >—Yes, but then the district is not 
very great for each certifying surgeon; and he could 
classify his district, going one day to one part of it, 
and another day to another, and so get through his 
work very easily. 

15,715. In a large mill employing several hundred 
persons he would inspect a batch of children at once, 
but in a mass of small workshops where they would 
have only one or two children it would involve many 
times more visits for the same number of children ?— 
Yes, more visits, but not the same detention; the de- 
tention in the other case is very great, and balances 
the greater number of visits. I do not think that the 
trouble would be very greatly increased, although it 
might be somewhat increased. 

15,716. Then the matter of fees comes into the 
question in many cases, because where a very small 
fee per head would be sufficient in the case of factories 
it would not suffice if a surgeon had to go to many 
small places of business to see one child at each ?—It 
must suffice; if the children passed are small in number 
then, of course, there must be a small fee. 

15,717. Do you think that it would be convenient, 
as has been suggested to the Commission, that if every 
child-had to pass the surgeon before going to work, 
there should be some -place and time appointed at 
which they should attend each week ?—I think that — 
would be extremely inconvenient; I think it would 
be inconvenient for the workers themselves, and for 
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the employers also ; and it would be extremely incon- 
venient for the surgeon, because to tie him down to a 
certain place at a certain hour would be vastly more 
inconvenient to his arrangements than allowing him 
to visit when he had the leisure. 

15,718. Supposing that in his district he had a 
certain place at which, on Monday morning at 9 or 
10 o’clock he saw the children who were presented for 
first employment, would that be inconvenient ?—Very 
inconvenient. Supposing he were summoned to the 
country just at that very time, and there is a possibility 
of that, then all the children are there, and nobody 
to pass them. 

15,719. Is he not supposed to be retained for the 
duty to that extent ?—No ; the fee is quite insufficient 
for that. 

15,720. Would a fee of, say, 6d. a head be insuffi- 
ciént if he had to inspect a batch of 20 or 30 children 
at a certain hour on Monday morning, but be sufli- 
cient if he had to go round to their places of business ? 
—Yes, because he could do that at any time, and it 
would not interfere with his practice. The one would 
interfere with his medical or surgical practice, and the 
other would not. The factory fees would be wholly 
insufficient as retaining fees, retarding him from his 
practice. 

15,721. (Mr. Brand.) In giving that answer, have 
you considered the enormous number of workshops 
which he would have to visit if the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts were assimilated P—No, I cannot be said 


‘to have considered that because I have no knowledge 


upon that point. I do not know the number. 

15,722. It is the custom, is it not, of many physi- 
cians to have a time in the morning at which they 
may be visited at their own houses by their patients ? 
—Very true ; and they generally keep to that, but 
not peremptorily if there is a more urgent case. 
If a surgeon, for example, is called to perform an 
operation, he must forego his other arrangements of 
course for that, and he expects his operating fee to 
compensate him for it. ‘This factory fee would never 
do that, whereas if you leave it as it is the work will 
be, in my opinion, much better done by allowing the 
surgeon to pop in upon the factory when it suits him ; 
he is a sort of inspector of that factory, and as he 
visits he does good, and sees the children in their 
place of work. I was going to call your attention to 
this, and lest I forget, I may be allowed to do it now, 
viz., that we have officially at present no power 
to inspect the kind of work for which we are 
certifying the children. I think that is a great 
fault. We should have officially the power and the 
means of knowing what kind of work we are certify- 
ing the children to perform; at present, officially, 
we have no such power. Of course, we can inquire, 
and the information is not refused generally speak 
ing, but it might be. I think that in any alteration 
of the Act there should be. provision for the certifying 
surgeon knowing the kind of work; and it seems to 
me that unless he visited the works he could not so 
well become acquainted with that, 

15,723. (Chairman.) Then you would give him the 
power of entry into the place of work ?—Yes. 

15,724. Would so far the sanitary inspection of that 
work be a part of his business ?—I hope it will be. 

15,725. But he would require, would he not, to be 
paid for such duty ?—Yes, of course he would. 

15,726. On whom would that expense fall ?--That 
is a matter of dispute and difference of opinion. I 
think, for my part, that the manufacturers should pay 
the fees. I know that some of my colleagues 
differ from me in that, but my individual opinion 
is that it is for the benefit of the manufacturer 
that his workers should be in as healthy and as 
capable a condition as possible, and that that is just 
a part of the cost of production which he should 
add to the price of his goods... I think that the incon- 


-venience to the employer would be very great in send- 


ing the workers with a responsible clerk (as the law is 
at present) and his books to any particular place. I 
think the proper way (and in conversation with my 
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~ colleagues we are at one upon that) to arrange the fees 
with regard to those small places would be what could 
be quite easily managed, that is, to fix upon a small 
annual fee, and not 6d. per head, which is disagreeable 
to receive, if it is received at all, and disagreeable 
to offer. The pleasant way would be to arrange 
a small annual fee, and then for the surgeon to be 
sent for when required to. visit and get no fee at the 
time. ; 

15,727. From the employer do you mean ?—Yes. 

15,728. My questions had reference to the proba- 
bility of a great number of very small employers 
becoming subject to the law in this respect, an em- 
ployer perhaps employing one boy or two boys, and so 
on, upon whom any fresh tax would be oppressive, 
while a fee of 6d. once for all on a child’s first em- 
ployment would not be considerable, or it might be on 
the parent ?—It is more pleasant: by an annual fee. 

(Dr. Irvine.) There is never any disagreement 
where an arrangement exists, and my experience is 
that there is no difficulty. 

15,729. But you have no experience of the passing 
of children in workshops, as there is no such thing ?— 
I must say that at any rate a very large number of 
the places that I visit are in the position of work- 
shops at this moment, as far as the number of 
workers is concerned. There are among them some 
very small places with perhaps only two or three 
employed in them. 

15,730. You mean metal and steel works ?—Yes, 
and many others, for instance, printers, book-binders, 
 &e., which are factories although they have very few 

hands. I have at the present time no difficulty with 
those who see the thing in the light that I do. Of 
course, 1 am supposed to be a little biassed, but 1 put 
it to the employer in this way: you present to mea 
number of young persons during the year, and many 
of them I am obliged to refuse, and you have to pay 
me for those I refuse just as if I passed them, and 
the hardship is much greater to you in that way than 
if you were to pay me a small annual sum, and then 
there would be no further trouble about my fees. 
Many of them, I may say, agree with me. 

15,731. Is it not the case that you only get a fee on 
those whom you pass?—Except in those cases where 
we have an agreement, a fee is payable on each person 
presented. 

15,782. You began by saying to your employer that 
as he had to pay, whether you passed or rejected, it 
would be better to pay an annual sum, but that is not 
the fact, is it P—Yes, it is the fact; we are paid 
whether we reject them or not. ‘There has been 
some doubt about it. I remember a case of Dr. 
Watson’s in which Mr. Redgrave ruled that he was 
not entitled to the fee, but I think it can be proved 
easily from the wording of the Act that the certifying 


surgeon is entitled to the fee, for this reason, that 


it is said distinctly that if the child should after- 
wards, upon the production of the birth certificate 
be passed by the surgeon, no further fee is to be 
given; which of course means that a fee has already 
been paid. If he has been refused before, and then a 
birth certificate is presented, and the surgeon is satis- 
fied with regard to his age and ability for work, he 
-passes him, but he. gets no fee for passing him. 
15,733. On behalf of the certifying surgeons, I 


should say that that ruling could not be too generally 


known, but I think it is not generally accepted. This 
point is clearly set forth in Mr. Redgrave’s “ Hints” 
in paragraph on surgical certiticates. 


** Tt seems desirable that the doubt which exists as to the 
necessity of surgical certificates in factories where the hours of 
labour do not exceed nine per diem, should be set at rest. Mr. 
Redgrave holds that they are not required, while Mr. Baker 
holds that they are. The inequalities that have thus arisen in 

the application of the Acts are manifest, and when Mr. Red- 
’ grave’s interpretation is acted on, as in Glasgow, there is no 
inspection by a recognised authority in regard to age, health, or 
ability to work, and “children” are employed as “ young per- 
sons” for more than 63 hours a day, contrary to the Act and 
without any check. _ t 
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(Dr. Watson.) I think Mr. Redgrave must have 
written that note hurriedly, because he elsewhere gave 
a different opinion, and upon a very solid ground, 
namely, that the child refused may be certified as 
refused. ‘here is a set of certificates of refusal, and 
the certifying surgeon may fill up one of them, and 
all the technicality of the law comes in as to each 
certificate, and he gets his fee. 


15,734. You propose, do you not, to offer some. 


evidence as to the risk of personation in certificates ? 
—Yes. With regard to false certificates, the changing 
of the dates of certificates is very common and is 
often very clumsily done. I have had several, and 
my colleagues have had several falsified certificates 
presented to them, which we have presented to the 
sub-inspector, and in some cases he has prosecuted, 
sometimes successfully, and sometimes not. He 
prosecuted two cases in which the dates upon the 
certificates made it appear that the children were 
older than they really were. 

15,735. These falsifications the Commission have 
been told are always so clumsily done, that they do not 
really impose upon anybody ?—They would impose 
upon anyone who did not examine carefully into 
them. If it lay perhaps with some foreman who 
wished to pass a child in, it would certainly pass as 
a certificate, and that would cover him. 

15,736. But supposing that the birth certificate was 
compulsory, not dispensing with the surgical certifi- 
cate, but if it was made compulsory on first employ- 


ment, it would be easy to provide that it should be . 


given by the registrar in such a form as to make it 
very difficult to alter ?—Yes, that might be, but the 
more important piece of evidence which we wish 
now to bring before you on that very head is, that 
really with the age ascertained by a registration cém 
tificate a child may not be fit for work. 

15,737. I may say that the Commission have had 
a concurrence of evidence that it is important that 
the surgical examination should be maintained, at all 
events at first employment ?—Then would you allow 
me to remark that if it is to be at first employment 
only, that would hardly do, because the health and 
fitness of the child might change, the child is perhaps 
unwell, has had some fever, or something or other, 
that makes it weakly, and he goes to another em- 
ployment which he perhaps ought not to be passed 
for. 

15,738. But unless you pass periodically all the 
children employed in labour, the mere opportunity of 
examining on the change of employment would be a 
very partial guarantee of health, because one child 
might be employed for three or four years consecu- 
tively in a factory, while another might be changing 
its place of employment every few weeks ?—True, 
and then there is a provision at present that in the 
same district on re-employment a child need not be 
re-examined, _ [I do not quite remember the. exact 
clause, but it is something of that sort. No doubt 
it would be better to have periodical examinations, 
but I think it is a good check as to the fitness of the 
child for work that he should always be examined on 
re-employment. I think that at least wou'd be neces- 
sary. 

(Dr. Irvine.) What I want particularly to press 
upon the Commission is the necessity for some. dis- 
cretionary power on the part of the medical officer, 
to give a certificate allowing a young person to work 
only at such employment as he may be fit for. The 
difference of physical strength is so very great between 
young persons of the same age, that Iam quite sure 
if you will be kind enough to+look at some children 
whom I have here, and one of ordinary size whom 
I have brought to compare with them, you will be 
satisfied that we ought to have. some power of that 
sort, because at present when we have once given the 
certificate we have no further contro!, and they may 
be put to labour in some factories very much heavier 
than the employment for which they are fitted. In 
the same district they may, if they require no new 
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certificate, be put to much harder labour in one factory 
than in another. 

15,739. That is a point hick has been cba 
for the first time by the certifying surgeon, and the 
Commission will consider it, of course ?—I should 
ike to be allowed to. show the Commission. those 
children. 

15,740. I think it is self-evident that there must be 
children fit for one kind of work and not for another ? 
—Undoubtedly ; that is self-evident, but unfortunately 
the certificate takes no account of that fact; therefore 
many must be refused the present certificate which is 
for any kind of work, though they may be fit for some 
kind of work. This is a “hardship to such children 
and'a disadvantage to employers. I therefore think 
the certifying surgeon should have discretionary power 
to say in what employment such-and-such children 
may be ‘used.* 

15,741. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You do not think 
you can trust to the interest of the employer to put a 
child who is not strong to that sort of work which he 
is best fit for ?—Some employers you could trust im- 
plicitly, provided it was not at a brisk time of business, 
but ‘when there is a scarcity. of labour, then their 
interest. goes between them and their duty to the 
children. 

15,742. You do not think that it is the interest of 
the employer to put a child to work which he is_ best 
fitted for?——Undoubtedly it is, but he is often pr essed 
from want-of labour. 

“15,743. (Mr. Brand.) You entirely agree with the 
épinion which Mr. Redgrave expresses, which is that 
after 13:it might be optional with the child to have 
either a certificate of birth or'a surgeon’s certificate ?— 
No; and I have no hesitation in saying that if you would 
allow me to show you these young people you would 
be- convinced yourselves, so manifest is the difference. - 

15,744. (Chairman, to Dr. Watson.) As the age 
for first, employment has been raised to 9, and: pro- 
spectively to 10, there would be less necessity for such 
discrimination, because you may fairly expect that 
nine children out of ten at 10 years of age will be as 
strong as any children at eight ?—We find that quite 
contrary to. our experience, and really those children 
that Dr. Irvine has brought forward would show that 
very distinctly. They have all of them certificates of 
age, and they are actually 14 or 15, but you would not 
take them for children of 10 or 11. 


(Dr. Irvine.) I may mention that those are not cases - 


that I have been keeping for this purpose, but they 
are cases which have just occurred to me during the 
past. week, and are constantly occurring. . I refuse on 
that ground a very large number. My district is a 
little different.from that of many surgeons. Some of 
them have large works and factories, and so on, but 
in, my district there are a great many small works. 
The employers are poorer and less able to pay a high 
wage, and they employ the poorest children; and, in- 
deed, it is,in those works more than anywhere else 
that the, necessity exists for the greatest. attention to 
the Factory Act, and, of course, it is natural enough 
to suppose that in ‘those very works it gets least 
attention. . 

15,745. rice man, to Dr. Watson.) As some atten- 
tion has been called to the subject by statements made 
by certifying surgeons elsewhere, is it your opinion 
that, there is any. general deterioration in the physical 
condition of the factory population ?—I have only 


had experience of the factory population for, the: last 


five years; ,but judging from the great number of 
cases of deficient development, I think there must: be 


* The following ease which has lately occurred is given in 
illustration of the point referred to’in 15,740:—A “child” 
aged 10 was engaged in a wood-turner’s to paint the ends of 
bobbins, but he was soon put to work ata circular saw... He 
had to hold the wood till sawn into proper length for the pobbing, 
and in due time his hand was nearly cut in two by the saw. 


Now, though it is obvious that it was wrong to employ a boy of 


such tender years at that dangerous work, yet there is nothing 


in the Act to: prevent it, :the: pbs ind Bars unlimited: ‘as’ 


to, ind, of employment. 
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a deterioration of the working classes. I am strongly 
of opinion that ifit were not: “for the protection of the 
surgical, examination and the surgical certificate, they 
would, very rapidly and universally deteriorate. IL 
think the very fact of a surgeon’s inspecting every 
young worker, be he a child or a young person, ac- 
cording to the Act, and the very fact of his being 
here, prevents parents from presenting children that 
are weakly, and therefore we do not see so many weakly 
children as were formerly employed; we see on the 
whole a smaller proportion on that very account, because 
the surgical inspection is a preventive measure. 
..15,746. In certain classes of the manufacturing 
population, such\as the hand loom weavers, the physi- 
cal type has been long’ known to be below that of 
ordinary working men, has it not ?>—I believe it has. 


15,747. Have you any personal acquaintance iste 


bleachworks or dyeworks ?—No. 

15,748. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider this 
inferior physical type which you have mentioned to be 
due to their working in factories, or to other causes, such 
as the bad sanitary arrangements of towns or the habits 
of the, parents ?—That is a very comprehensive ques- 
tion, and can hardly be categorically answered, or 


‘ shortly answered ; but I think it quite enough to answer 


it here in this way: that the working population has 
deteriorated, perhaps, by reason of the kind of work 


which they did before these Acts were brought into. 


force, and that they would have done as much more 
if it: were not for the protection of these Acts. I 


think, that permitting children to come in and to’ 


work at. employments which they are not fit for 
deteriorates their constitution, and their health and 
strength ; and, of course, their children in the next 
generation are weaker, and so forth. It is rather a 
long. story; but that is just the short of it, You can 


understand how-it-follows that the working has much 


to do with it, that the too early working or the work- 
ing at employments that they are not fit for deteriorates 
their constitution and affects their progeny. 

15,749. (Chairman.) Then there is also another 
cause, namely, unsuitable food, is there not ?—Most 
undoubtedly. 

15,750. The Commission have been told that where 
the mothers are employed the food is carelessly pre- 
pared, and that there is very generally a great insuffi- 
ciency of milk given to the children ?—Very true; 
that has to do, however, with the whole of the working 
population. 
certifying surgeons or with regard to the Factory 
Act, we have to. look specially to the kind of employ- 


ment, and, I think, more particularly with regard to- 


the employment of children and young persons than 
with regard to mothers actually suckling children. I 
think, that that is but a small part of it. JI think 
that. the effect of the working of these women whilst 
they are \bearing or nursing children is not so bad 
upon them as the deteriorating influence formerly 
referred to upon younger persons. 

15,751. (Mr. Brand.) Can you say whether the 
tables of mortality in later years bear out your opinion ? 
—No;. I cannot say that. 

15,752. If the case was such as you mention, and 
as has been mentioned before, that there is a deteriora- 
tion, it would be expressed more or less in the tables 
of mortality, would it not ?—I do not see how it 
would. 

15,758. Would not it affect life >—It would affect 
life, but it. would affect life over such a wide area 
without connexion with factories that no one could 
trace it to factories from the mortality tables. 


15,754. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider that’ 


the Work which is now legal for children under the 


Factory Act to be of such a character as to be detri- 
mental to their. physique ?—I think without a very 


strict. medical. supervision it would be so, and in any 

case where the medical supervision is not strict it is. 
15,755. In what class of factories do you consider 

that the work is most detrimental; take the textile 

factories, bleach and dyeing works, or metal works ?— 

I think that the textile factories are bad. enough; 


But so far as we have to do with it, as - 


* 


t 
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perhaps bleaching is worse, and some metal works are 
likewise very detrimental; but all kinds of work are 
injurious if too hard for the persons employed. 

15,756. (Chairman.) The very young children are 
not employed in bleach works ?—No, not young chil- 
dren, but the women are very much hurt apparently. 

15,757. I would ask you whether you have yourself 
a practical acquaintance with bleach and dyé works? 
—No, [have not. ; 

_ 15,758. Has any other gentleman present any under 
his charge ? ' 

(Dr. Lyon.) I have one or two bleach and dye 
works. se epee 

15,759. Have you one or more bleach works only ? 
—No, not a bleach works pure or alone; there is a 
Turkey red dye work and a print work. 

15,760. Take the stove room or the drying room in 
a Turkey red dye work, have you ever been in it ?—I 
do not think I have ever been in one. I have seen 
into some of them in passing through the works. 

15,761. Have you a practical knowledge of the bad 
physical effects upon the women who are employed in 
those works ?>—No, I have none. ' 

15,762. You: have had no cases of swollen legs 
through that cause ?—No, I have not. 

(Dr. Irvine.) I may say that I attended some of the 
works that Dr. Lyon now attends ; they were. under 
my care for some time, and I think there was nothing 
of that sort, at least I never ‘observed anything of the 
kind. | 

15,768. You had no reason to believe that the 
women employed in those works were less healthy 
than ordinary factory women ?—I never saw anything 
to lead to that conclusion ; but you ‘will understand 
that the women do not come under our notice. 

(Dr. Gilmour.) In some dye works'they are troubled 
with their stomachs, with a sort of lead’ poisoning, 
irregularity of the stomach, and vomiting. 

15,764. That is owing to some particular kind of 
dye, aniline, or something of that kind ?>—Yes, a sort 
of chrome. 


15,765. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Dr. Watson.) 1. 


understood Dr. Watson to say that he refused to grant 
a certificate to a child who has not the physical’ ap- 
pearance of the age required by the Act; do you, on 
the other hand, grant a certificate to a child who 
has the physical appearance but is under age ?—No, 
never. 

15,766. We have been informed this morning by 
the School Board that a certain number of children 
under the age do obtain surgeons’ certificates, how do 
you account for that ?—That a surgeon should never 
make a mistake as to the matter of age I will not. say. 
I think that would be very unlikely, and, in fact, 
impossible, but that it is frequent I simply deny. 

15,767. You do not think that it is frequent enough 
to be practically an objection to the present system ? 
—I think nothing of the kind. 

(Dr. Irvine.) 1 admit that I have made mistakes. 

15,768. But you do not feel that you are constantly 
liable to mistake ?—No, I am most careful, as we all are. 

15,769. (To Dr. Watson.) Is it not the case that 
there is a great deal of difference of practice with 
different surgeons, that some pass children more easily 
than others r—I think not, especially if they take the 
tooth test into their consideration. 

15,770. You would not agree with this answer to 
one of the questions which we have received _“ My 
“ experience of the certifying surgeons. in, Scotland 
“ was that with a few honourable exceptions, they 
“ passed children regularly and systematically under 
“age. I have myself objected to as many .as 40 
“ children in one factory in Scotland, and I believe 
“ that one of the reasons why more half-timers have 
“ not been employed in Scotland was because they 
“« were passed by the certifying surgeons so’ much 
“ under age.” ‘That is taken from the report of Mr. 
Redgrave in 1869?—I wish Mr. Redgrave had just 
-condescended upon the factory and the surgeon. I 
think it would only be fair to the other certifying sur- 
geons that he should have done so. J have heard of it 


} 


“cult. 
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before. In fact, I believe we have all joked: over. it, 
but I cannot comprehend where this: happened: ‘I 
am sure it was not in Glasgow. Wd 

15,771. How do you account for the very small 
number of half-timers who are employed in factories 
in Glasgow, because in the whole of Glasgow we are 
told that there are only 840 children attending school 
half-time, do you think that there are only that num- 
ber of children employed in Glasgow in factories 
under the age of 13 ?—I do not know. I have no 
reason to doubt it, if that is the statement, 

(Dr. Irvine.) In places that I have to do with there 
are some half-timers, and the experience is this, that 
a half-timer is unwilling to work half-time if he can 
get full time. He goes to work and he is employed, 
and by and bye a certifying surgeon is sent for, and 
when he comes he refuses him. A week or two, or 
more, afterwards in another place, that certifying sur- 
geon may have the same child (again employed for 
full time) presented to him, so that the half-time child 
in reality works full time, and he goes from one place 
to another and gets full time wages and full time 
employment. 

_ 15,772. But legally he can only be employed for a 
week, can he, without inspection >—That is quite true. 

15,773. But you think that the law is not enforced ? 
—That is the reason, I should say. 

15,774. (Chairman, to Dr. Watson.) As regards 
the particular factory where that took place, it was at 
Dundee, and I may tell you that we know the name of 
the factory ?—I am glad to hear it was not in Glasgow. 

15,775. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You consider that 
the signs of age by the tooth test and others are so 
clear ‘that the certifying surgeon would not make 
frequent mistakes ?—I am sure not. 

(Dr. Irvine.) If power was left to the surgeons to 
judge more by the physical fitness it would be a 
decided advantage for the children and for-all con- 
cerned. 

(Dr. Watson.) The age, in fact, should only be 
taken 4s an element of consideration ; there need not 
be a‘ hard and fast line drawn in the surgical certificate. 

15,776. (To Dr. Irvine.) But if you were to judge 
by the physical fitness, would there ‘not be a still 
greater diversity in the practice of the different certi- 
fying surgeons than if we were to set up a standard ? 
—I do not think so; I have here to-day a standard 
boy, and by comparison with such a one others might 
be judged. . 

15,777. How could the certifying surgeons through- 
out the kingdom agree upon that standard ?—They 
would take an ordinary boy of 18, judge by him ; 
you must allow some latitude certainly. 

15,78. I wish you to explain exactly how you pro- 
ceed with those small workshops, of which I understand 
you have a considerable number, that is’ to say, when 


-the occupier of a small workshop wishes to take on a 


boy, how does he let you know ?—By a post-card very 
generally. 

15,779. Then do you’ visit his workshop ?>—Yes, I 
call at his work. 

15,780. And does the occupier’ pay you a small 


‘annual fee ?—Some of them do, and some do not; the 


small ones are certainly very unwilling to pay the 
separate fee, and I try to arrange with them and com- 
pound with them. 

- 15,781. As it is important to know what fee could 


“be charged upon those small workshop occupiers, 


perhaps you will have no objection to say what you 
think is a reasonable fee for such a man to pay ?—To 
put myself’in the place of the employer is a little diffi- 
The fees compared with our fees in practice are 
very small, but we should never think for a moment 
that they should be such fees’ ‘as we usually get. The 
fee, as it stands at present, perhaps, presses a little 
hardly upon the small o¢cupier, that is to say, if a man 
has only t6‘present one boy and he is charged 2s: 6d. 
for him; I think it would be a far better plan if you 
could make some sort of arrangement by which’ we 
could receive a’ small annual sum from each work ; 
they would not grudge it in the same way, and there 
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would not be the same difficulty; in fact the only 
difficulty that we have is about the fees. 

15,782. What would you consider to be a reasonable 
fee to be paid annually by a small workshop occupier ? 


‘—It would require to be upon the number of hands 


employed, I suppose. 

15,783. (Chairman.) Supposing he had only one ? 
—He might change his boy many times a year. 

15,784. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I only wish to know 
what you think would be a reasonable fee?—It is a 
most difficult thing to say. 

(Dr. Watson.) I think it might be quite enough 
for the Commission to know that the smallest arrange- 
ments are quite easily made with those small work- 
shops. 

15,785. (Lo Dr. Irvine.) It has been suggested that 
the provisions of the Factory Act with respect to cer- 
tifying surgeons should be extended to all workshops 
throughout the country. Of course there are thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of workshops employing 


from one to five hands; do you think that all such, 


small workshops could be expected to pay even a fee 
of 10s.a year to a certifying surgeon ?—You must 
take into account the amount of work done by the 
certifying surgeon. It could not, for ingtance, be 
expected that we should go there 20, 30, or 40 times 
in the year to pass boys for the sum you have named. 
In busy times they change their works frequently ; 
one boy comes and another goes week after week, 
and so we have a great deal of trouble in that way. 

15,786. It is with the view to that that I put it to 
Dr. Watson whether it would not be far more satis- 
factory for small employers that they should name a 
time and place at which they should attend in a batch? 
—There are great difficulties in the way of that. 
First of all, the difficulty that Dr. Watson spoke of 
with regard to a fixed engagement, for an operating 
surgeon such as he is. He is really often subject to 
sudden calls in severe cases, and there would be a 
great difficulty in his case and in mine too, although, 
perhaps, less in mine than in his. But it would be a 
greater difficulty still for’ the employer, because he 
would have to send a responsible person to bring the 
book; that is the rule at present with regard to small 
works employing under five. The recommendation of 
Mr. Redgrave was that they should come to our 
houses; but we do not like that at all, because the 
children are not such as we could well admit into 
our houses, and the employer would have a loss of time 
on the part of the employé and on the part of the 
person that was sent with him, and that would bea 
great objection. , 

15,787. Take the hand loom weavers about whom 
we heard yesterday; do you think that all the hand 
loom weavers in Scotland could pay 10s. a year to a 
certifying surgeon ?—We know nothing of the hand 
loom weavers here; it is only in the small towns in 
the neighbourhood that they are to be found. 

15,788. (To Dr. Watson.) Do not you think that 
there are a large number of, workshop occupiers in 
Glasgow who could possibly be expected to pay 10s. 
a year ?—Quite easily, I should think. 

15,789. (Chairman, to Dr. Irvine.) There are more 
hand loom weavers in Glasgow than anywhere else 
about the country ?—-We do not know about the hand 
loom weavers. 

15,790. (Mr. Brand.) It is the same to you where 
the fee comes from, and if it was paid by the Govern- 
ment you would have no objection ?—No; it is quite 
the same to us. 

15,791. (Lo Dr. Watson.) With regard to an an- 
swer which you gave to me just now as to the tables of 
mortality not being a test of the deterioration of the 
people, I will put to you this question : have you tables 
of mortality for Glasgow ?—Yes. 

15,792. The population of Glasgow is mainly a 
working population, if not entirely. May I take it 
that if there was such a deterioration as you mention 
it would infallibly be shown in the tables of mortality 
by the higher death rate in Glasgow ?—The death rate 
in Glasgow is particularly high, as we all know; but 
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what I said was this: You are correct that it would 
show a deterioration on the general population, but 
that you could not connect that in any way with 
the factories, or with the absolute factory-working 
population. 1 

15,793. But the general population being in the 
main a working population, if there was any such great 
deterioration an increased death rate would be shown, 
and you would gather from the increased death. rate 
that it was owing to that cause ?—I think not strictly 
enough for legislative purposes, because you see there 
is a very large population that do not work in factories. 
Suppose there were one half of the population that 
worked in factories in Glasgow, and that the other 
half were otherwise employed, then ‘the death rate 
of either half would ‘affect the mortality tables. I 
think there is a deterioration, but I think it might 
be proved from other sources better than from the 
mortality tables. 

(Dr. Irvine.) Might I say that I think that unless 
they were recruited from the country the factory 
population of Glasgow would soon die out. 

(Dr. Watson.) Might I press upon the considera- 
tion of the. Commission the’ sanitary inspection ‘of 
factories and workshops by the surgeons, not only the 
sanitary arrangements of factories, but the health of 
the workers and the healthiness of some parts of their 
employments besides. Although the certifying surgeon 
could not have the power to stop objectionable things 
he might call attention to them. Many dangerous things 
are done in factories which he might call attention to 
and get them stopped by and by. Then there are 
certain works that are exempted from the Factory Act 
which we' find to be just as hurtful to children, and as 
likely to be injurious to their health and well being as 
those under the Factory Act, such as those exempted 
by the Bakehouse Act, forsinstance. 

15,794. (Chairman.) Our attention has been very 
frequently called to the fact of their not being subject 
to some inspection, and the great necessity that there 
is for it ?—Then with regard to accidents, we think 
that the reporting of even trifling accidents is import- 
ant, because a trifling accident might show where a 
machine was dangerous, and prevent further mischief. 

(Dr. Irvine.) Might I say that in Edinburgh the 
school board found 300 children that had no home, no 
address, and had not been registered ; probably there 
are more than that, but if there be 300 in Edinburgh 
much greater must the number be in Glasgow, because 
the population is so much greater. I wish just to 
mention that fact, as it shows the impossibility of - 
ascertaining even the age in many cases by appealing 
to the registrar. 

15,795. (Mr. Brand, to Dr. Watson.) Having an 
entry into factories could you give the Commission any 
opinion as to the sanitary condition of the factories and 
bleach works in Glasgow.?—Not very precisely ; we 
may have walked through the factories, but we have no 


official opportunity of knowing the sanitary state of 


the factories. However, we know enough to be quite 
aware that they would be the better for supervision, _ 
both from the overcrowding of rooms, the great heat, 
the long detention in great heat, the deleterions pro- * 
cesses, using a poisonous substance like lead, arsenic, 
and so forth, and some very strange things appear to 
be done in factories. There is one fact which I may 
mention which has been brought under my notice, and 
a very cruel thing I think itis. Masts are now made 
of iron tubes, and very small children are selected to 
go into those tubes to rivet them or to fix one end of 
the rivet, and from the great noise they come out 
with the ear so affected that they are hopelessly deaf, , 
They are tempted by the high wages to go into them, 


- and it is as bad as the old chimney sweep case. 


15,796. In what works is this done ?—Where they 
make tubular iron masts. Children are selected from 
the smallness of their size to be put in and they come 
out quite deaf permanently. That is ‘pretty much the 
case in boilers too. Boiler rivetting is very bad and 
impairs the hearing very much. 


_ works: 


to the Commission. 
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15,797. How many cases have you had of that kind ? 
—I cannot speak personally as regards the number of 
cases. We only inspect the children on entering the 
I have not treated such cases personally. 

15,798. (Mr. Knowles.) Could you suggest any 
other method of accomplishing that work ?—No; but 
I am quite sure that if children were prevented going 
in another method would be found; it is quite enough 
for me as a certifying officer to mention the circeum- 
stance, in order that attention may be drawn to it. 
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15,799. (Mr. Brand, to Dr. Irvine.) Is there a diffe- 
rence between the charge made by the certifying sur- 
geons in Glasgow ?—No, the fee is laid down by the 
recommendation of Mr. Baker and Mr. Redgrave and 
we abide by it. I cannot see how any difference could 
be made. 

15,800. My question points to this, is it the case 
that some ask less than the fee allowed by the Act and 
others charge fully up to it?—I think we all charge 
fully up to it. 


The witnesses: withdrew. 


The Rev. JAMEs FarquHarson and Dr. ANDERSON examined. 


15,801. (Chairman, to Mr. Farquharson.) I believe 
you are chairman of the Selkirk Burgh School Board ? 
— Yes. 

15,802. (Yo Dr. Anderson.) You are Provost of 
Selkirk, and also a member of the school board ?—I 
am. 
15,803. (To Mr. Farquharson.) What statement 
have you to make to the Commission as bearing upon 
the subject of their inquiry ?— The school board 
appointed a committee with regard to the question of 
half-timers, and I believe that what I am about to 
state to the Commission will represent the views of 
the members of that committee, but it is right to men- 
tion that the school board was divided in opinion as to 
the action of the board bearing on half-timers. The 
minority was against any action being taken; the 
majority, however, took the course which I will state 
I have prepared a short state- 
ment which with your permission [ will read to you, 
and it will be a sort of guide to my views. ‘I was not 
aware until yesterday forenoon that I was to be here, 
and I have drawn up this, statement rather hurriedly. 
I may add that I speak from an educational point of view 
alone, without reference, to the work of the children. 
Their work is tweed manufacture, an exceedingly 
healthy manufacture, and their work is light. 

“The board consists of seven members. In Selkirk 
in March 1875 we had 46 half-timers. I learn from 


‘the chairman of the Hawick Board that in Novem- 


ber 1874 they had 149 half-timers. In’ Galashiels, 
another manufacturing town, in May this year they 
had about 120 half-timers. In Langholm there are 
only a few half-timers. The half-time clauses were 
taken advantage of in Selkirk in the autumn of 
1874. The school board ascertained that many of 
the children thus removed from full attendance were 
most imperfectly educated, and could not possibly 
acquire anything like a fair elementary education 
before 13 years of age. They considered that the 
parents of such children were grossly neglecting the 
edeuation of their children, and though doubtful of 
their powers to enforce full time attendance they 
enjoined such parents to send their children to school. 
Half-time children fairly educated they did not interfere 
with. ‘The parents refused to comply with the injunc- 
tion, and the board by a majority resolved to raise an 
action before the sheriff and prosecute a parent as a 
test case. The case selected was as follows:—Two 
children, twins, aged nearly 12 years. The boy could 
with difficulty pass in the second standard in reading, 
and could not pass in writing and arithmetic ; the girl 
could not pass the first standard. Obviously before 
reaching 13, even on full time, they could not be said 


to be educated; and at half-time it was contended that ° 


this parent was grossly and without reasonable excuse 
failing to provide elementary education. The sheriff 
held that to provide elementary education meant to 
send them to school, and that the school board had 
not power to enforce full time attendance, when a 
parent was complying with the conditions of the Fac- 
tory Acts, and sending his children half-time to 
school. Thus we must admit the legal existence of 
ill-educated half-timers. 

“The compulsory clause of the Education Act I 
have regarded as one of the most beneficial in the 
Act. The practical effect, I hold, of the educational 
clauses of the Factory Acts is to defeat in great mea- 


sure the operation of the compulsory clause of the 
Education Act. Were there no Factory Acts. school 
boards would have the power to enforce the atten- 
dance at school of poor and neglected children up 
to 13 years of age, but the Factory Acts clauses 
come in and open a door of escape from the ednea- 
tional, and therefore civilising, influence of school, not 
only to fairly educated children, but to those who are 
ill-educated—the very class for whom a compulsory 
clause is needed.’ It may be said that in a few years, 
if the Education. Act’ be well worked, every child by 
the time it reaches the half-time age of 10 years will 
have received a considerable amount of education, and 
by the 31st of March 1877 should be able to pass 
in Standard III. This is too sanguine an expec- 
tation. The class supplying half-timers is, on the 
whole, the poorest class of the population, and the 
class most careless of education ; and in this class, 
from various causes, such as migratory habits, irre- 
gular school attendance, inattention to home training, 
to say nothing of sickness, there will always be 
a considerable number of children who at 10 years 
of age*have failed to reach Standard JII, If then 
the intention of the Education Act (which is to 
provide every child in the country with the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring an elementary education,) is not 
in the case of a great many children of the poorest, 
and therefore most helpless, class to be frustrated by the 
half-time clauses of the Factory Acts, there is needed 
in those Acts, in addition to the limitation as to age, 
an education test; and I would respectfully suggest 
that no child should be employed in a factory as a half- 
time workerrunless it produce a certificate under the 
hand of one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, or 
other qualified person, that it has passed a satisfactory 
examination in Standard IIJ. The standard might 
afterwards be raised when the educational legislation 
of recent years has told with full effect upon the 
country. Unless the half-timers at 13 can pass in 
Standard IV., school attendance should be enjoined 
until 14. 

“As to the influence of half-time school attend- 
ance on the half-timers themselves and on the general 
discipline of the schools they attend, I must consider 
the system in an educational point of view hurtful, at 
least in a place like Selkirk, where half-timers bear a 
small proportion to the numbers attending full time. 
Matters may not be so bad in places where the’ half- 
timers are sufficient in number to have schools esta- 
blished to meet their special requirements, and the 
evils we experience, I trust, may be obviated in Selkirk, 
by attaching a half-time department to one of our 
schools, and arranging with the manufacturers that 
half-timers shall go to that school only. As things 
are, however, we complain of, Ist, great tendency to 
irregularity of attendance. Children very often plead 
sickness on the school day, but are always vigorous on 
the work day. (The work is very light, and they are 
free from the discipline of school.) 2nd. Necessarily, 
being unable to perform the class tasks, or keep pace 
with their full-time companions, half-timers produce a 
disturbing influence in a class. 3rd. They exercise a 
distracting influence on their companions. Their non- 
school day is esteemed something like a holiday. 4th, 
They are a loss to the school fund because they cannot 
reach the required standard, and thus fail to obtain 
the Government grant. Some change is requisite in 
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the instructions to inspectors, and in the code, which 


merely takes account of less numerous attendances, 


but does not lower the standard of proficiency for 
half-timers.” 

15,804. Do you think that many of the half-time 
children whom you have mentioned had received no 
education before they came to the school as half- 
timers ?—Many of them had received a'very imperfect 
education. et 

15,805. If they were able to pass even the second 
standard on first going to work they might be able to 
keep pace with the classes in the school, might they 
not ?—I do not think they could keep pace with the 
classes in an ordinary school. Ina school where the 
majority of the scholars are full time attenders it.is 


almost impossible to arrange to do justice to the half+ 


timers. ! r 

15,806. A good many schoolmasters in England 
have told us that they can manage with the half-time 
children if they have been grounded before, but your 
experience scarcely bears that out ?—Our schoolmas- 
ters complain very much that they cannot do it. 


15,807. Are those half-timers attending on both’ 


systems, the half-day system and the alternate day 
system P—AII on the alternate day system. 

15,808. Would you prefer the half-day or the alter- 
nate day system ?—The school board prefer the alter- 
nate day system. 


15,809. Will you give us your reason for that ?—— 


It is simpler for the school; the school hours would 
not suit the half-day workers. 

15,810. That. is owing, is it not, to the usual hours 
of work clashing with the school hours?—Yes. The 
school hours are arranged of course to suit the ma- 
jority of the children, and those being full-timers the 
half-day system would not suit. 

15,811. We understand that the manufacturing popu- 
lation of Scotland generally dine, between, 1 and 2.; 
is that so with you ?—With us they dine from 2 to 3. 

15,812. That.makes your case all the stronger.. Do 
you know whether any inconvenience is caused by the 
children requiring their dinner at a different time to 
the parents? If the scholars come out between 12 
and 1, and the parents dine between 2,and 3, it makes 
the family dine at different hours ?—That. is so, cer- 
tainly. I do not know how the people arrange 
that, but I have never heard any complaint on. their 

rt. : 
(Dr. Anderson.) I have not heard, any complaint, 
and I have seen a good deal of them. Our factory 
dinner hour has always been from 2 to 3, and the vacant 
hour of school is from 12 to 1 ; and yet the people do 
not complain. . 

(Lord F. Cavendish.) If you made a special de- 
partment for half-timers, then the hours of that-special 


department could be arranged to suit the hours of the » 


factory. 

(Mr. Farquharson.) Pitching upon the alternate 
daysystem has been the manufacturers’ doing; they 
have arranged their mill-work for the alternate day 
system. The school board has not made a choice one 
way or the other. J should correct any impression 
that I may have made by saying that we, as a school 
board, have not considered the case as between the 
two systems, but the manufacturers have; and they 
have selected the alternate day system. 

15,813. (Chairman.) It would require some years 
notice of such requirement ‘as the third standard as 
a condition of first employment, would it not?—I do 
not think it would require notice now. Ido not see 
why these children should be treated less fairly in an 
educational point of view at. present than those that 
come after. 

15,814. Would it not practically, exclude great 
numbers of children who, according to the Factory 


Acts, are suitable for employment if you suddenly im- 


posed such a condition ?-—The Education Act has been 
in. force now for nearly three years, and I do. not 
think that it would exclude very many; it would 
exclude a few, but in our place I do not. think it 
would exclude very many. ots 
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15,8165. In your place the Act has been now in 
foree for such a time that you would expect that the 


children ought to pass that standard ?—Not the whole a 


of them ; but I think things will improve in time a 
little. At the same’ time my contention is, that how- 


ever well the Education Act may be worked there 


will always in manufacturing places be a certain num- 


ber of children who, are educationally deficient on 


account of their own irregular attendance, and the 


changing and migratory habits of their parents. They 


slip through hands between school boards. One school 
board may think of looking after them, but they are 


all off to another parish, and, then it is a little while 


before they are discovered and sent to school; and for 
the sake of securing education for those children I 
would endeavour to insist upon the third standard, 


15,816. How long would you exclude what have 


been called the irreclaimable dunces from the right 
to labour ?—It is a dreadful calamity to be an irre- 
claimable dunce, but I should say give them a full 
chance until they are 13. 

15,817. Would you exclude them from labour until 
they are 13 ?—Yes; I would exclude them from 
labour until they are 13. #4 

15,818. It has been represented to us several times 
that it would operate very hardly in the cases’ of 
orphans where the widow must go upon the board, as 
we say in Scotland, if the children do not go to work ? 
—TI think it is a greater hardship to the children in 
after life to be deprived of education, and there must 
be exceptional cases. Every general rule would pro- 
duce exceptions which would: press hardly. — 

15,819. You think that in such a case the public 
ought to bear the expense of maintenance ?—Rather 
than that the children should go without education, 
or be so miserably educated, as I fear some of them 
must be. | peer 


~15,820. (Lord F. Cavendish.) T understand you to. 


say that the attendance of the half-timers is very 
irregular, because somehow it happens that the 
children are always well on the working days, and ill 
on the school days ?—Some of them are apt to plead 
so, but not all of them. 

15,821. But by the Act no child can be excused 
from attendance at school except on a certificate from 
the schoolmaster that he was prevented by sickness ; 
are the schoolmasters ready to give those certificates ? 
—We have had very little experience of the giving of 
certificates as yet ; but a child brings from its parent 
the apology that it is sick. If it does this, perhaps 


two days in the week, or two days in the fortnight, © 
we should expect the school board officer to. go and - 


hunt up the facts, and ascertain whether the child’s 
excuse was valid or not. It is a very difficult thing to 
ascertain whether the child is telling the truth or 
not. , y 

15,822. And therefore the schoolmaster is obliged 
to give the certificate -—He would be obliged to give 
the certificate, I should think. 

15,823, Have you found any difficulty in working 
the compulsory provisions of the Act ?—No, we have 
not. This test case was raised simply with the view 
of testing the powers of the board under the Education 


Act in its relation to the Factory Acts, and it received _ 


a very full consideration from the judge who tried it. 


15,824. Have the compulsory provisions much im- 


proved the attendance at the schools >—They have 
very much. 

15,825. Can you tell us to what extent ?—I could 
not give the exact figures, but they have very largely 
improved the attendance at the schools. 


15,826. Are there now very few children not, attend-’ 


ing school whe ought to be there ?’—Practically none. 


15,827. (Mr. Knowles.) Would it not meet your 
case if the employers were to insist on a weekly school 
certificate of attendance before employing children at 
all the following week ?—That is the law at present, 
I think. het it es 

15,828. Is that carried out in your! ease Perhaps 
not in all cases. . O22 


“ 


15,828a, There would not: be that. excuse for their 
being unwell on those days that they ought to attend 
school if the, employers insisted. on a school. certi- 
ficate of their attendance before they employed them ? 
—If the manufacturers insisted on full attendance 
without any exception, that would meet our case. 

15,829. You mean. full attendance for the half- 
timers ?— Yes, full half-time attendance at school. 

15,830, Supposing that a child should attend. three 
days in one week, and that it did not do:so, the em- 
_ployer. then. would not let it work the week following 
until it had made up its attendance ?—Precisely so ; 
that would meet irregularity of attendance. 

15,831. It would prevent the excuse of sickness 
such. as you have described ?—Yes, it would prevent 
irregularity of attendance certainly, but it would 
not bring the children up. to the requisite standard of 
. education, which is the main thing that we look to. 
The having a certain amount of elementary educa- 
tion before being employed in a factory at all is the 

point which we desire. 
'. 15,832. But it would bring them up to the stan- 
dard of attendance ?—Yes, to the standard of atten- 
dance it would, provided it could be enforced. But 
between the factory inspection and the school board 
inspection the thing is very apt to fail. The respon- 
sibility is tossed from the one to the other. 

15,833. If you had the active co-operation of the em- 
ployers' as well it would greatly help the matter ?—If 
the employers actively co-operated with the school 
board it would greatly help the matter, and we have 
every reason to believe that: the manufacturers in Sel- 
kirk will co-operate with us when a half-time department 
in one of our schools is established. In the meantime, 
withcut the manufacturers’ co-operation, we cannot 
secure the efficient working of this half-time. depart- 
ment, because at present the parents are free to choose 
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what school they please for their child, and the school 
board cannot say to the parent “ You must send your 
** child to such and such a school.” 
turer could say to the parent, “Before I take your 
* child on as a half-timer, you must promise me to 
“send the child to the particular school which the 
“ school board has provided for you.” In, that way 
the. present school board hopes that. the half-timers 
would be all drafted, into one school, and that school 
would be arranged so as to suit them, and the best 
would be done by the school board to meet the case 
of those children. 

15,834. Do you think that it would be satisfactory 
to. the parents and to the ministers of the different 
denominations if the employer selected the school at 
which all the children should attend ?—As a minister 
it would be perfectly satisfactory to me, but on the 
side of the parents I daresay there might be a little 
grumbling on the part of some of them. 

15,835. (Chairman.). In Scotland we are not 
troubled: much with, the religious difficulty in the 
matter of schools —We have had much ado with the 
religious instruction question in Selkirk, but in Scot- 
land we are not troubled with the religious difficulty 
as in England. All religious teaching is excluded 
from, what are called the secular hours. A child could 
be kept: away from the religious hours at its school, 
and during the secular hours there is no religious 
instruction., .., pairy 

15,836. (Mr. Knowles.) Would not you find some 
difficulty in compelling all the children to go to one 
half-time school in cases where the works are scat- 
tered, and at. long, distances from each other ?—Yes. 
This is simply an arrangement for a comparatively 
small locality and a small town. Ido not know how 
the matter might be arranged in such a place as 
Glasgow. I am speaking simply from local knowledge. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Rospert Puuyar, Esq. and J. F. Puruar, Esq. (of Messrs. J. Pullar and Sons, Perth); P. Campsrr. 

Esq. (of Messrs. P. and P. Campbell, Perth); Joun Brrx, Esq. (for Mr. Archibald Bell, Paisley) ; 
Wiriam Moxtuison, Hsq. (of Messrs, Brand and Mollison, Glasgow); ALEXANDER Roperrson, Esq. 
(of Messrs. Anderson and Robertson, Glasgow), examined. | 


15,837. (Chairman, to Mr. Robert Pullar.) You 
put in a memorial, do you not, on behalf of the 
garment dyers of Scotland ?—Yes. 

15,838. Which memorial I think you sent to the 
Seeretary of State >—Yes; and,it is in these terms, 
« Unto the Right Honourable Richard Assheton 
““ Cross, Her Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
“ for the Home Department. ‘The humble petition 
* and memorial, of the undersigned garment dyers in 
“© Scotland, sheweth, that the memorialists, who are 
“ garment dyers in the various places in Scotland, 
‘¢ written after their signatures, find the provisions of 
“‘the Factory Act, as to the observance of local 
“ sacramental fast days, very seriously interfere with 
“ the arrangements and proper management of their 
* businesses, occurring, as they do, at their busy 
‘** season, when every hour is of the greatest import- 
‘« ance to enable them to execute their orders. |The 
 memorialists would respectfully direct attention to 
“ the important fact that these fast days are not 
‘* desired as holidays by their workpeople, who have 

. “ many holidays during the year, when there is short- 
' ness of work ; but to prevent*any difficulty on this 
“ point the memorialists are quite willing to grant 
% twodays of holidays in place of each* fast day, 
“ provided the observance of the fast day holiday is 
“ made permissive instead of obligatory. ‘The memo- 
“ rialists would further state that, as the banks and 
“ public offices in Scotland are opened’ on sacra- 
mental fast days, and as a large proportion of 
the population use the day as a convenient holiday, 
and not for religious worship, there can be nothing 
improper in granting the desire of this petition, 
“ and the memorialists therefore respectfully’ solicit 
“ that in the new Factory Bill a clause be introduced 
making it lawful for persons carrying on such season 
businesses, as those of the memorialists, to continue 


| 


.~ working on local fast days, when required.” It is 
signed by’eight firms in Perth, Paisley, and Glasgow. 
(15,839. Have you anything to add to that state- 
ment?—We haye nothing to add. I think the whole 
case is stated there, unless it be to explain that we are 
working not. for the towns in which our works are 
situate, but for the whole country of Great Britain 
and Ireland. I believe that the whole of the gentle- 
men engaged in that business do their business in 
England and elsewhere, and not at all in connexion 
with the town in which they are, and to have their 
work stopped at that time is found to be a very serious 


-inconvenience. 


. 15,840. The fact is, that the question of sacramental 
fast days in Scotland is quite similar to that of Good 
Friday in England, upon which we have had many 
similar applications, so that we are quite familiar with 
the point, and you are willing to substitute another 
one and if necessary even two holidays at a more 
convenient season for those compulsory holidays ?— 
Yes, but I think the question is rather different 
between Good Friday in England and a fast day in 
Scotland. For instance, in, Perth, where the largest 
works are, for instance, Messrs. Campbell and. our- 
selves, a fast day often occurs while the other parts of 
the country are going on, and consequently, all the 
other offices in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and everywhere 
else are open. In England on Good Friday and 
Christmas Day everything is shut, the whole country 
is standing the same as ourselves; we think there is a 
great difference between the two, inasmuch we have 
our work coming in and our orders to meet very 
quickly, and just at that time it so happens that the 
fast days oecur in both our busy seasons, which are 
in the spring and the autumn, so that we consider it a 
great hardship. If the whole country was stopped 
we could easily stop too. 
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15,841. Suppose the case of workpeople, who con- 
scientiously object to work on fast days, what would 
you do then?—We would be quite willing, and I 
think all the gentlemen present would be quite willing, 
to make a conscience clause for them if they wished 
it ; but we are not aware that it would be wished by 
any of our workpeople. 

(Mr. Campbell.) We find the workers express a 
feeling of hardship at losing a day’s pay at this par- 
ticular time, because it is unsuitable generally for 
holiday taking, and they would rather have the holi- 
day at a more convenient time. 

15,842. Supposing there were some very strict work- 
men belonging to a sect more particularly than others, 
they might attach importance to going to church on a 
fast day ?—In such a case that might be’ met by a 
clause providing for it. : 

(Mr. R. Pullar.) We have just one man who would 
claim that clause ; we have 500 men in our works, 
and about the same number of women. eli 

15,843. (Mr. Brand.) In fact, they would be quite 
content so long as they get a holiday ?—I should 
fancy so. : 

15,844. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have the workpeople 
ever expressed an opinion upon the subject, by peti- 
tion or anything of that sort?—They did not do so 
because we are obliged to make it up somehow ; we 
must force the work through somehow ; and it is a 
great inconvenience for them. ‘The only opinion that 
they express, so far as we are aware, has been that 
they would very much prefer to go on in the regular 
course in place of being compelled to force through 
the work in some way. It is no comfort or satisfac- 
tion in any way to them to do it. 

15,845. (Lord Balfour.) There would be no diffi- 
culty, I suppose, in providing for those in your em- 
ployment who wished to use the sacramental fast 
days ?—None whatever. z 

(Mr. Campbell.) I do not know a single one in my 
employment who has any desire to retain them. On 
the contrary, if they can take the work to their own 
houses they do it; so little do they regard the fast 
days. Another thing in looking at this is that in this 
particular business we cannot make stock or in any 
way, forward the work so as to make it up beforehand ; 
it must come behind. The order must be sent in 
before anything can be done. It is getting up old 
materials, so that nothing can be done to provide for 
it. : 
15,846. (Chairman.) It is .re-dyeing old garments, 
is it not >—Yes. 

15,847. (Mr. Brand.) Would the holiday given in 
exchange fall in the fine season of the year ; would it 
come in summer ?—It would come in summer ; either 
July or August would be the time ; those are our 
slack months. 


(Mr. R. Pullar.) We have always a stoppage of | 


the stream that supplies the works, and that time is 
gencrally occupied for repairs. I see that in July we 
had three days stoppage all at one time, and the work- 
people prefer it very much to a single stoppage if 
they can get a day or two at a time ; we arrange to 
stop on Thursday or Friday evening so as to give them 
the benefit of getting to the sea-side for two or three 
days. In the winter, generally, the stoppage is for 
three or four days at the new year, besides other 
holidays ; there is the Queen’s birthday, and there 
is the annual excursion. : 

(Mr. Mollison.) There is the Glasgow fair holiday 
in July, when they have always three or four days. 

15,847a. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Do you employ 
men chiefly, or women and children ? 

(Mr. Robert Pullar.) About an equal number. 

15,848. What sort of number of hands are em- 
ployed in this trade altogether ?—It is a very large 
number. 

(Mr. J. F. Pullar.) We have got over 1,100 men 
and women in our works. : 

(Mr. Campbell.) Mr. Pullar’s is by a long way the 
largest work. 
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15,848a. (Chairman.) I think we quite understand 
your case. Have you anything further to state ? 

- (Mr. Robert Pullar.) There is another point which 
we find rather a grievance. In the busy months tem- 
porary relief has been granted to us by Mr. Redgrave, 
but it is rather unpleasant to have to come every year 
to ask for it. Owing to the great slackness of work, 
which is very serious in December, January, and 
February, I find that we have in December and 
January above 100 hours idleness in those months 
alone. We are working 51 hours a week. We find 
that that is a great deal owing to the slackness of 
work. We cannot. work to stock ;.we must wait 
until the ladies send their dresses before we can dye 
them. In December and January we have a great 
deal of slack time, and also in July to a certain extent, 
though not so great. Mr. Redgrave has given us 
license to work a little later for two months in the 
spring and two months in the autumn, that is, the 
months of April and May and October and November. 
We find that it has been a great relief and a great 
help to us, but we think it better to speak to the 
Commission about it, because it is not pleasant, per- 
haps, to the inspector, and not pleasant for us to be 
obliged to come and to request it constantly. We 
are ‘quite willing to ask for it, but it is not pleasant 
for the inspector always to be obliged to give us 
licenses every year for it. 

15,849. (Chairman.) You would like what is called 
a permanent modification ?—Yes, a permanent modifi- 
cation like a season trade. 

15,850. (Mr. Knowles.) What is the longest hours 
that you work in the busy time without any modifi- 
cation ?—Our stated hours are 51, I believe, in most 
of the businesses, in our own work and in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s and others. im 

15,851. If you-were under the Factory Act of 
1874 you could work, could you not, 56} hours with- 
out asking for any modification ?—Yes. 

15,852. Would not that suit you ?—We cannot 
work 56} hours because we have not the work to do. 
From the 23rd of December to the 29th of December 
we only wrought 26 hours out of 51. 

15,853. Take your busy time?—In our busy time 
we have power at present to work till 6 o’clock. 
We do work till 6 without any liberty. We have 
an hour twice a day for meals, and we do work till 6; 
but we want during those two months to have power 
to work till 7 or 8 o’clock on certain’ nights in the 
week. We believe that Saturday is a day that is 


_ everywhere allowed to workpeople, and we are quite © 


willing to close at 1 o’clock on Saturday, but on other 
nights if we had power to make up to some extent the 
time that we lose it would be an advantage. Our 
workpeople would not be working nearly so long 
hours as they are under the Factory Act, but we 
could not work at our own time. We have no bales 
of cotton or bales of jute to work up. 

15,854. Do you think that in your busiest time 


‘now they work generally five days a week till 6 


o’clock ?—That depends upon the supply. Last 
autumn we had reason to work and we wrought 
till 7 and sometimes till 8 for a short time. We want 
a longer time at our seasons. ‘ In the month of October, 
which is our busiest time, and when a fast day comes 
on we wrought 11 hours extra in the week. 
15,855. What was it in the week altogether ?—It 


_ was 62 hours. 


(Mr. Bell.) We find that our workpeople are quite 
willing to help us through at the very busy time, 
provided that they are paid during the very short 
working hours. Some weeks of the year we can 
afford quite well to work them from 40 to 45 hours, 
if our workpeople are paid for 50 to 54 hours, or 


for 56 hours during that time they are quite willing 


to help us through when we are so very busy. Also, 
we find that they work on fast days when it is neces- 
sary, and if we had in any new Act a provision made 
for us, a continuous modification of the Act, during 
certain months of the year, it would be a very great 
privilege. : 
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(mr. J. F. Pullar.) The Act in relation to us at 
present is a very great hardship, both with regard to 
fast days, and also in not having permission to work 
overtime at the very busy season of the year. It is 
quite a.season trade, it is a trade standing by itself. — 

15,856. (Lo Mr. R. Pullar.) Tf there is no other 
point; which you wish to mention; we quite under- 
stand your case ?—I think there is nothing else that 
we wish to state. 

(Mr. Bell.) We were anxious to know whether it 
is really understood that we wish, if possible, that 
the modification might be continued under the new 
Act. . 

(Mr. Mollison.) There is just one remark which 
I would wish to make with reference to the busy 
season. If we might have a modification for three 
months each season, from the middle of April to the 
end of June, and from the middle of September to 


' the middle of December, that would suit our case. . 


15,857. (Chairman.) I am afraid there is nothing 
in the Factory Acts like giving the modification over 
half the year, it would be very long to work two 


| hours over the factory hours for six months, and I do 


not think Parliament would be likely to do it ?— 

The busy seasons do spread over those three months. 
15,858. We must look at what Parliament would 

be likely to grant, and they would not be likely to 


4s grant a modification of two hours over the factory 


hours for six months in the year. 

. (mM. FR. Pullar.) The view that we have held 
about it} is, that if it was necessary to work such a 
long time late there would need to be different arrange- 
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ments made, because people could not work such long 
hours, it would be impossible. It is only as has been 


_ brought out, I think, by Mr. Bell that the workpeople, 


a great many of them, we keep all the year, and pay 
all the year over, and they are quite willing to help 
us, both men and women, in the busiest part of the 
time by working later, and we would be glad to take 
the modification that we have had before, it has 
wrought very well. 

15,859. (Mr. Brand.) May I ask how many days 
Mr. Redgrave has granted you ?—It is two months in 
the spring and two months in the autumn. 

15,860. (Chairman.) Thatis about as large a modi- 
fication as we have heard of in any trade ?—But, 
literally, it is not used except in the autumn to any 
extent. : 

15,861. (Mr. Brand.) What number of working 
days would that come to ?—It would come to 96 days. 

15,862. That is the limit which Parliament has 
fixed now by the Act ?—Yes. 

15,863. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The modification is 
an additional hour for each of those days >—We have 
the liberty, but I am not aware of any one using it to 
that extent. 

15,864. (Mr. Brand.) You have liberty to work 
14 hours ?—Yes, we have liberty to do that. 

15,865. (Chairman.) But you have to give two 
hours meal time in that 14 hours ?>—Yes, certainly, or 
rather two and a half hours ; we gave half an hour 
for tea ; so that it was only 134 hours that were used ; 
but the fast day business is a very particular one with 
us. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Mr. Henry WricHT examined. 


’ 15,866. (Chairman.) You attend on a special point 
before the Commission with regard to the employment 
of sewing-machine girls in tailors’ shops, do you not ? 
—Yes. 

15,867. You are the secretary to the Co-operative 
Tailors Association, I believe ?—Yes. You will under- 
stand that I have no statement to make with respect 
to the matter further than this,. that so far as the 
Workshops Act is concerned I have no objection to 
it; all that I find fault with is that it is not carried 
out in its entirety. There is no such thing as exa- 
mination of the workshops to inquire into whether 
the Workshops Act is observed.or not. Sometime 
ago it was quite customary for the inspectors to visit 
workshops and ascertain whether the Act was ob- 
served, and prosecutions then took place, and the Act 
was observed ; but that is now done away with, and 
the thing is just allowed to go as the people like 
themselves. 

15,868. I suppose you cannot be aware when those 
visits are taking place in the whole district, for the 
inspector’s district is a very large one, and he may be 
visiting when you do not see him ?—Quite so ; but 
the thing that I find fault with is that there is not a 
large enough staff of sub-inspectors. 

15,869. Then, as the result of this want of inspec- 
tion, do you think that the legal hours are exceeded ? 
—I am positive of it; at least, people who are com- 
pélled to work tell me so. 

15,870. Why do those people who are compelled to 
work, or their friends, or you not inform the inspec- 
tor ?—Of course I do not consider it my duty to do 
so, and apparently they have not considered it theirs ; 
but still they complain of it as a grievance. 

15,871. It may not be their duty, but it may be 
their interest to do it ?>—Yes ; but you are aware that 
in a great many cases there are only one or perhaps 
two girls working in a tailor’s shop, and if it is dis- 
covered that they have made a complaint it is often 
a matter of the place which they occupy ; it is as much 
as their place is worth. They are told, “If you are 
“ not satisfied you can go away, and we will get some 
“* one else that will work.” ; 

15,872. It would be practically impossible, would 
it not, to have enough inspectors to visit every work- 


86769. 


shop so often as to see that they were all closed at 
the legal hours ?—They used to be visited formerly 
about once in three months. 

15,873. Do you remember what period that was? 
—It is about two and a half years ago. 

15,874. As little ago as that you think that all the 
shops that you know were visited about once in three 
months ?—Yes; I believe they were so far as I know 
from hearing reports. I am in the habit of going 
about amongst them, and I have come to know these 
things by questioning people about them. 

15,875. Then there must have been a raid upon the 
tailors at that time ?—It was very much required, and 
it is so now. 

15,876. That was the time, that is to say, more 
than five years ago, when the workshops were under 
the local authority, and when the city officers had to 
visit the workshops ?—In Glasgow it is not so long 
as five years ago since they visited them ; it is not 
above three. Of course I could not speak positively 
as to the date, but itis not above three years since 
they visited them. 

15,877. Do you think it was by the factory inspec- 
tor that they were visited at that time ?—It was not 
by the factory inspector himself, but by parties who 
were appointed by him. 

_ 15,878. I think it must have been the local autho- 
rities of some kind, but of course we take your state- 
ment, and we understand it to be that in your belief 
many girls employed on sewing-machines, in tailors’ 
shops do work more than the legal hours ?—They do 
work more than the legal hours on many nights in the 
week, perhaps on Thursday and Friday evenings 
more particularly, they work so late as 8 or 9 at 
night. ‘ 

15,879. I think it is proved that the Act requires 
more enforcement, but it would greatly assist the fac- 
tory inspectors if you would give such information 
when you know of it ?—I should be very glad to do 
so. You must be aware that in a large city like this 
there is also a large number of women employed in 
tailors’ workshops as tailoresses; the Workshop Act 
in respect of them is a dead letter altogether. In one 
or two establishments at Glasgow, where they employ 
from 30 to 50 women on the Thursday and Friday 
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evenings, they work till 9, 10, and 11 at night, and 
the machine girls are compelled to work along with 
‘them, of course. Bear in mind that I do not say that 
the employer is to blame in the little tailors’ shops; I 
believe the men are more to blame than the employer 
is. Perhaps he does not know so much about the 
time they are workingas the men. To oblige the men 
in many cases, I believe, the girls stay. I used to 
think that if the employer did know of this he would 
not permit it ; but in those other large establishments 
that I referred to, where tailoresses are employed, they 
do work with the knowledge and consent of the 
employer. 

15,880. Do you think that if the Act were strictly 
enfor ced) and the women were turned out of the shops 
at a certain hour in the evening, they would not take 
a great deal of work home and do it at their own 
houses ?—It is possible that they might do so, and I 
suppose they would ; they are so miserably paid that 
I think they would be compelled to do it. 

15,881. Do you think that the result of coming 
down on them more strongly would be to get the 
wages raised ?—Yes ; I think it would, and it is very 
much wanted. 

15,882. Would it not induce employers to employ 
fewer women and more men ?—No; there are more 
women employed every day, and we want them to be 
treated better than they are. In our trade at the 
present day a tailoress gets 8d. and 9d. for what a 
tailor gets 3s. 6d. for; that’ is disgraceful. We do 
not object to tailoresses, they have as good a right to 
live as we have, and they can do the work. If the 
work was done in an inferior manner we would say 
they were not entitled to get as much, but the work is 
as well done as a man does it, and yet still she gets a 
mere moiety for it. 

15,883. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you aware of 
the differences between the Workshops Act and the 
Factory Act ?—I cannot say that I am particularly 
well versed in them. 

15,884. How far has your association considered 
whether they would wish the provisions of the Factory 
Act to be applied to workshops ?—The general opinion 
of our association with respect to that matter of course 
is limited. The question has never come very much 
before us; but generally they prefer the Workshops 
Act. 

. 15,885. Do you think that they would be reluctant 
to adopt the provisions of the Factory Act with 
respect to surgeons’ certificates before the employment 
of young persons. 

15,886. I think they would. I suppose there are 
but few children ?—There are very few children ; 
there are no young persons engaged under, I should 
say, 14 years of age. 

15,887. Then, with respect to keeping a register, 
what would you say ?—I think it would be very neces- 
sary that a register should be kept of all workers. 

15,888. You think there would be no objection 
from the occupiers of workshops to keeping a register ? 
—No. 

15,889. With respect to the hours under the Work- 
shops Act there is only a general provision that a 
certain number of hours are to be worked, whereas 
in the Factory Act the hours are defined between 6 
and 6 and 7 and 7 ?—You must understand, when I 
refer to the Workshops Act, I refer to it as respects 
men; I think the provisions of the Factory Act 
should be extended to those establishments where so 
many women are employed, which I have referred to. 

15,890. But the provisions of the Factory Acts 
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and the’ Workshops Act alike ‘concern women and 
children alone, and they never touch men ?—Quite so ; 
but in cases where they are only one or two or three 
or four: women employed, it. makes not much differs 
ence. In the cases of the large places that I refer to 
there are, perhaps, from 80 to "50 women, and, perhaps, 
only a couple of men or so in many places. Our 
opinion is that those women should only be permitted 
to work a certain number of hours each day, the same 
as they-are in factories. ; 

15,891. (Mr. Brand.) Whom do you ropheeeal : 
when you say “our opinion,” is it the Tailors’ Asso- 
ciation. Are you the secretary of the Association ?— 

I am secretary of the Tailors’ Association at Glasgow. 
15,892. That is an association of men ?—Yes, a 
15,893. Can you say that you are representing the 

opinion of the women ?—I am representing the opinion — 

of the women so far as having made inquiries. I 
am telling you what they state, giving the statements 
which they have given me, of course having'seen them — 
as well, having been in the place and seen them working) 
at those hours. 

15,894. (Mr. Knowles.) At what time do these 
women go to their work in vue morning oo 
8 o'clock. 

15,895. And you have seen them yourself PES 
till a late hour at night P—Yes ; until half-past 9. 

15,896. Is that recently 2 About a couple of months 
ago ; just about the busy time of the year ; before the 
fair holidays i in July. 

* 15,897. Do the women generally complain about it 
themselves ?—Yes; they complain very grievously 
about being compelled to work those hours. 

-15,898. But still they never report it to the inspec- 
tors >—Not that I am aware of. 

15,899. (Chairman.) Ate they paid extra for the 
overtime ?—They are paid by the piece generally. 

15,900. But still-they.are obliged to work up the 
piece ?—They are obliged to work when the work is’ 
there: 

15,901. (Mr. Knowles.) Could not those who do 
not wish to continue till half-past 9 leave off earlier ; 
if they thought proper ?—If they did it would be a ' b 
great fault, and whenever the slack season came the 
party who is least wanted in the busy season would 
be put away. Just now there are a great many of 
them that are doing nothing ; this is our very slack 
season. 

15,902. Could you point out or give the Cominission 
the names of any firms. in Glasgow that are systema- , 
tically breaking the law in the way you have described? = 
—There are one or two firms, but I would rather my . 
name did not appear in the matter. I do not want it 
to be published so as to appear. / 

15,903. You have made a very broad statement, q 
and it might prejudice the minds of some people to |» 
believe that it was generally done by the tailors or the 
garment makers in Glasgow ?—I have no objection to E 
give the names of the party that I referred to where : 
they were working till half-past 9 o’clock at night in 
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15,904. (Chatrman.) Do you know of many others ? 
The Commission think that it is not desirable in our 
evidence to publish the names of the firms, but the’ 
witness has stated them to us as proof of his good faith. 
We recommend him to give the names in such eases 
to the inspector, but it would not be desirable to pub- 
lish the names of the firms.—I could give the names of 
several others. a 

15,905. But it would be far better that you gave 
them to the inspector.—I will certainly do that. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Carr examined. 


15,906. (Ohairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Carr and Company, bread and biscuit bakers, 
of Carlisle ?—I am. 

15,907. The attention of the Commission has beet 
frequently called to the fact that bakehouses are not 
subject to gacvory inspection, being under the local 


authority, and that your particular trade, of which you 


are one of the largest representatives, have a portion — 
of your work under the factory inspectors ; that is to 
say, the packing room, but the bakehouse is not so P— 
The bakehouse where the baking is actually carried 
on is not so. 
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15,908. And therefore that whereas the hours of 
young persons employed in the one, part, are strictly 
regulated, in the other they are subjected to the local 
authorities without any very strict conditions ?—-Yes, 
that is the case. . 

15,909. Would you tell the Commission whether 

“you employ a great many young persons and children ? 
—We must divide the business almost into two por- 
tions ; that is to say, into the bread manufactory and 
the biscuits, which are very different. In the biscuit 
manufacture, in which we are principally interested, 
although we manufacture bread as well, the proportion 
of young persons I consider probably more. than one 


15,910. At what age do you first take them ?—At 
13. We cannot take them younger. 

15,911. You take them at 13 in the part subject to 
to the factory inspection?—We do not take them 
younger than 13 into any part; in fact the school 
board prohibit it pretty rigidly with us. 

15,912. Before the establishment of the school board 


of course you had your own rules ?—Yes, we had our 


own rules. 

15,913. But there was no legal check. upon the age 
‘of persons employed in the baking part ?—No, not 
any. 

15,914, Is it the case that by the Bakehouse Regu- 
lation Act a young person may be employed for 16 
hours ?—From 6 in the morning till 9 at night is the 


| Bakehouse Act regulation. 


15,915. Should you deprecate on your own behalf, 
and so far as you think proper to speak on behalf of 


- the trade, the whole of your establishment being placed 


under the same conditions ?—No, I should not, bearing 
in mind the exigencies of the trade. Perhaps I may 
say that the biscuit manufacture has arisen almost 
entirely since the Bakehouse Regulation Act was 
introduced, which was introduced specially with refe- 
‘rence to the manufacture of bread. : 

15,916. Would you state what modifications in the 
factory law you think you would require, the factory 
law being of course that no young person under the 


_ age of 18 can be employed for more than 104 hours in 


any one day, and that within a compass of 12 hours ? 


—As far as that goes we would not object to that at 
all, except in so far as our business is to a certain 
extent a season business. We are always,{in our own 
works, much busier in the summer than in the winter 
season, with the exception of two or three weeks im- 
mediately before Christmas, We have a very slack 
time at the beginning of the year, say from January to 
the end of March or April, and our practice has been 
to a certain extent to balance those two things ; and 
we have always had a certain amount of overtime in 
the busier season, and of short time in the winter 
months ; and the short time I believe as a rule has 
‘exceeded the over time. If we are to be not allowed 
on certain occasions to work a little overtime, we 
have to provide a larger staff, which would increase 
the short time during the slack season very materially 
indeed. 

15,917. What do you call the ordinary hours ?—In 
our establishment we work 54 hours in the week, and 
I believe other large establishments do the same. 

15,918. Is that in the biscuit factory >—Yes, in the 
biscuit factory. J am speaking specially of the biscuit 
factory now. re ds AN ei 

15,919. (Lord F. Cavendish.) During. the busy 
time how many hours do you work ?—We work some- 
times from eight to 10 hours overtime in the week. 

15,920. You work up to 62 hours. or 64 hours. in 
the week ?—Yes, I think it would never exceed. 64. 

15,921. I suppose there is necessarily a high tem- 


“perature in the baking part ?—It is high, but not very 


high. 
16,922. At what age would you desire. that you 
should have the power of working young persons 
beyond the factory hours in your busy season ?—It 
would be necessary to work all, we could not work a 
part without working the whole. 
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15,923. Down to 132—Down to, 13, if 13 was the 


Age. 


15,924. How many extra hours would you desire 
to have the power of working in the busy time if 
necessary, would two hours a day be sufficient >—Two 
hours a day would.be sufficient. I should think some- 
thing like 96 hours would be sufficient in the season, 
and we should not require more than 10 hours in the 
week, | ; 

15,925.. Would you find it inconvenient if the 
maximum legal hours of your bakehouse for, young 
persons were 564 hours in the week, with the power 
of working an hour or two hours extra for a limited 
number of days in the. busy season ?—No, I think we 
should not find any inconvenience if that was allowed us. 

15,926. Do you think that others in the trade, 
perhaps in a weaker position than you, would find it 
inconvenient ?—I am scarcely prepared to say. The 
biscuit trade is mostly in pretty large concerns. 

15,927. Take an ordinary bakehouse, and take the 
bread-baking part of your establishment, would those 
hours do for that part ?-—The bread-baking differs 
very much, and I suppose in a small country town 
like ours, which differs considerably from a large town 
like Glasgow ; we have a very greatly increased 
demand just immediately before our market day, once 
a week, and we find it necessary for a day previous, or 
perhaps two days, to work longer hours, and I do not 
see how we could meet the trade without it, because, 
as we know, bread must be fresh. But the number of 
young persons employed in the bread-baking is in our 
house comparatively trifling. The proportion is very 
much less than in the manufacture of biscuits, and we 
should not object to the age being somewhat more, 
say 14 or 15. 

15,928. Sixteen is a sort of turning point in the Fac- 
tory Acts. | There is the age of 13 or 14, when a boy 
becomes a young person; and there is the age of 16, 
above which longer hours, are allowed) than below 
it ?+-We might find 16 rather old enough. 

15,929. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What are the hours 
which you work ‘on those two days in the week in 
your bread-making department ?— Sometimes three 
and even four hours overtime in the day. 

15,930. At'what time do you begin in the morning ? 
—About 4 o'clock. 

15,931. And work till when ?—Till 6 or 7 in the 
evening. 

15,932. What breaks for meals do you have >—Two 
hours; or if we are working later than 7 o’clock, 
two and a half hours. 

15,933. Only two hours between 4 and 7?—We 
should have two and a half; an hour for breakfast, 
an hour for dinner, and half-an-hour for tea. 

15,934. You ordinarily work 15 hours a day, and 
you have two hours for meals p—I should say on two 
days in the week. 

15,935. Is much of that work in great heat ?—No, 
there is not much heat; it is in the manufacture of 
bread. BS) 

15,986. (Mr. Brand.) Do you employ at this time 
any persons under the age of 16 in the baking depart~- 
ment ?—Yes. 

15,937. Then you employ them all night occa- 
sionally, do you not ?—No. re 

15,938. I understood that in your trade there was 
a great deal of nightwork ?—We do not do so. We 
never work in: the night; we work occasionally on 
special occasions perhaps till 9 o’clock. 

15,939. Can you employ anyone under 18 before 
5:o’clock in the morning ?—Not before 5. 

15,940. I thought you said they began at 4 ?—~The 
bakers begin at 4; the adults. 

15,941. But you'do not take on the boys at that 
time >—No. 

15,942. You are aware, are you not, that you are 
not permitted to work any boys under the age of 18 
at 4 o’clock in the morning ?—Yes, we are aware of 
that. We are allowed to work boys from 5 till 9 by 
the Bakehouse Act; but the Bakehouse Act was 
almost lost sight of for some time. It was only when 
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the Factory Act came out and caused us to look into 
these things a little more that we really became ac- 
quainted with the hours. 

15,948. Am I to take it that for some time without 
knowing it you were infringing the law ; you did work 
boys at 4 o’clock in the morning ?—I believe we did 
so; boys perhaps at the age of 16. 

15,944. (Chairman.) I think I understood you to 
say:that you would not object to the bread bake- 
house being put under the Factory Acts as regards 
the young persons ?—No, I would not object to that. 

15,945. (Mr. Brand.) Are you aware what the 
effect of that would be? If it were put under the 
Factory Act you would not be able to employ any 
boys before the age of 18 until 6 o’clock in the 
morning ?—That was one of the particulars in which 
I think we should have more liberty, that-we should be 
allowed to employ boys of 15 or 16 at any rate from 4 
o’clock in the morning, and it would be a great incon- 
venience if the apprentices, of which the boys princi- 
pally consist, were not allowed to start with the other 
men. 

15,946. Are we to understand that the two modifi- 
cations which you want are these: that in the biscuit 
department you should have the season modification, 
such as the other season trades have, to work overtime 
on a certain number of days in the year, and that in 
the bread bakehouse department you would want leave 
to employ youths of 16 at 4 in the morning ?—Yes, 
that is the case. 

15,947. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Every day in the 
week, or only twice a week ?—I should say in our 
particular case twice a week would about meet the 
case. 

15,948. Can you speak for the trade generally ?— 
I could not speak for the trade in large towns, but I 
should think that in country towns it would be similar 
to our own. 


15,949, Would it be necessary if they begin work — 


at 4 o'clock that you should be able. to employ them 
up to 7 o’clock in the evening ?—Yes, for say two 
days in the week we should like to have that power. 

15,950. Are all those persons who are employed 
those long hours, two days a week, employed short 
hours on the remaining four days?—About 9 to 10 
hours on the remaining four days. 

15,951. Would you find it inconvenient to have the 


‘ hours in the week not exceeding 60?—I think we 


should feel it a good deal if it was limited to 60, 64 
would be much better. 

15,952. Do you employ any girls or women in the 
biscuit department ?>—Girls are so employed. 

15,958. Are there no women in the biscuit depart- 
ment ?—No women, only girls. i 

15,954. (Mr. Knowles.) In speaking about those 
modifications for season trades, could not you work to 
stock during the dull season ?—Our material must be 
fresh, or else it is of no value. 

15,955. What part of it is perishable ?—The whole 
of it. Of course bread must be fresh daily, and the 
biscuits must be fresh. We do not like to have them 
more than two or three weeks old. 

15,956. After they are sealed up they keep ?—Yes, 
they keep very well, but we should not give satisfac- 
tion to the trade if we were to send out goods that 
were more than two or three weeks old; they require 
to have them fresh when they get them. The retailers 
themselves have to keep them a certain length of time, 
and if they were not perfectly fresh when they get 
them it would interfere very much with their trade. 

15,957. Is there anything unusual in some retailers 
keeping them for months after getting them, before 
they sell them?—I should say not as a rule. We 
consider that they should not be more than six weeks 
old to be of fair saleable value. 

15,958. What are the hours which your young 
persons work in the bakehouse, except the two days 
a week which you have spoken about. What-are the 
exact hours on the other four days of the week ?—That 
refers only to the bread bakehouse, not to the biscuit 
manufactory ; 9 to 10 hours a day, . 
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15,959. What time do they commence in the morn- 
ing ?—It rather varies. 

15,960. Lam speaking now of four days in the week ? 
—6 o'clock. 

15,961. What time do they give over at night ?— — 
From 5 to 6 and 7 o’clock. 

15,962. What time have they out of that for their 
meals >—They have two hours out of that. 

15,963. At what time do they cease work on a 
Saturday ?—In the bread bakehouse, generally about 
1 o’clock. The bread trade and the biscuit trade are 
quite distinct. 

15,964. But if you work on an average 10 hours a 
day for the three days, and then six hours on a Saturday, 
exclusive of meals, it would be 86 hours for the four 
days; then you simply want modifications to work — 
longer on the other two days ?—That would about . 
meet our own case. ; 

15,965. ( Chairman.) In some of the evidence which © 
has been given us some written and some verbal state- 
ments are made about bakehouses, and there is one in 
which. your name appears, although I cannot say that 
it is intended to refer to your case ; but I should like 
to read it to you, in order that you might say anything 
you like in reference to it, as it will be presented to 
the world. The sub-inspector for your district says, 
speaking of the anomalous state of the law, that some 
employments are regulated and others not :—“TI shall 
** conclude by citing.a singular anomaly. In my dis- 
“ trict are two large biscuit factories (Messrs. Carr’s 
“ at Carlisle, and Messrs. Powell’s at Preston) and 
“several small ones. In these the extraordinary _ 
“ system prevails of children, refused by the certifying 
surgeon to work in the lighter processes of the — 
“* manufacture for 10 or 104 hours a day, being sent 
“down into the bakehouse where they can be em- 
“* ployed apparently (26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. s. 8) for 16 
“ hours at a stretch! This arrangement, I am in- 
“« formed, is facetiously described as ‘ putting them into 
‘¢ ‘the hothouse to mature.’ Into what manner of man 
“ a wretched child of say 10 or 11 years of age will 
‘‘ mature under such a mode of treatment I forbear 
“* to speculate, but surely the exemption of bakehouses 
“ from the Factory Acts is, so far as the labour of 
“ young children is concerned, altogether indefen- 
** sible.” Of course, that is putin rather a picturesque 
form. It does not necessarily refer to you; but at 
the same time I think it right to read it to you in 
order that you may make any remark upon it ?—We 
are one of the two at any rate. 

15,966. It says, ‘“ Messrs.. Carr’s at Carlisle, and 
““ Messrs. Powell’s at Preston, and several small 
“ ones ?”—With regard to that, I have already stated 
that we do not employ any under 138. Of course, it 
is perhaps-not an uncommon thing for even parents 
who are wishing to get their children to work to state 
that they are 13 although they may not really be so, 
and I daresay we have ourselves sent children who 
were perhaps apparently 13 into the bakehouse and 
yet who might be refused by the inspector. 

15,967. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you aware of 
any child who had not been allowed to work in the 
packing room having been immediately afterwards 
taken on into the bakehouse ?>—I do not know of any 
myself. - 

15,968. Have you not heard of such a thing having 
happened ?—No. | 

15,969. (Chairman.) I suppose you are not exactly 
aware of all the children that are taken on; your 
foreman might take children on and you know nothing 
about it?—He might do so; but I am always at the 
works very regularly myself and know most of what 
is going on. 

15,970. (Mr. Brand.) Could you say that this has 
never happened in your works ?—I could not say that 
it has never happened. 

15,971. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But not frequently ? 
—Not frequently. If it has happened it has been 


‘with children as to whose age it would be a disputed 


point ; we have had many children refused by the 
inspector and we have afterwards found. certificates 
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of their age, and perhaps in such a case we might send 
a lad who we judged was 13, and who stated his age 
to be 18, and who ought to be 13, into the bake- 
house. 

15,972. (Chairman.) Is there anything further that 
you would like to say ?—I should like to refer to the 
meal hours. I think the Factory Act prescribes that 
all the young people in a factory should have their 
meal hours at the same hour exactly ; that would be 


exceedingly awkward with regard to a few hands.: 


The process, of course, must be completed before the 
hands can leave, and those who are at the actual 
baking, that is in the oven, who remain to take the 
biscuits out of the oven, are from a quarter of an hour 
to half an hour always after the others in leaving their 
work, and they come back to their work so much 
later ; they leave at half-past 1 instead of 1 o’clock, 
and they come back to their work at half-past 2. If 
that was not allowed we should have to discontinue 
the work of perhaps six-sevenths of the hands from a 
quarter to half an hour before the meal hours. 

15,973. Your business is to some extent what is 
called a continuous process, so that it would be un- 
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suitable if the meal hour was uniform ?—It would be 
simply lost time for five-sixths or six-sevenths of the 
hands. 

15,974. (Lord Balfour.) Are those hands who are 
so employed in taking out the biscuits young persons 
or children ?—Chiefly so. 

15,975. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Could you give us 
the numbers of children, women, and men employed in 
your establishment in the two departments ?—We 
have about 150 boys and girls in the biscuit depart- 
ment. , 
® 15,976. Taking the boys, at what age would they 
be ?—Under 18, I believe it is. In the bread de- 
partment I suppose we have not more than five or six 
boys. 

15,977. (Chairman.) I suppose in the busy season 
by employing some extra hands it would not be 
necessary to work very long hours >—Then the question 
comes, what should we do with those hands in the 
slack season? We should have to dismiss them 
altogether. There is no business but our own of the 
same description in the town, and it would involve a 
large amount of short time. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Laucuian Mackay examined. 


15,978. (Chairman.) Are you a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Mackay and Kirkwood, printers, sta- 
tioners, and lithographers ?—Yes. 

15,979. Do you employ female labour as well as 
male ?—Yes. 

15,980. In what branches ?—In the bookbinding 
and in the bag-making. 

15,981. From your being printers you come under 
the Factory Act, do you not ?—Yes. 

15,982. And that brings other branches of: your 
business also under the Factory Act, does it not ?>— 
Yes. 

15,983. Whereas if you were not printers and book- 
binders you might not be under the Factory Act ?— 
Just so. 

15,984. Do you suffer under any grievance in the 
state of the law ?—Looking at the Act as a whole, we 
are pretty well satisfied with it; but there is just one 
grievance which I would like to mention. According 
to the Act we are allowed 60 hours a week to work ; 
the trade rules are 54 hours a week, and we work 54 
hours; but according to the Act, as I read it, we 
cannot work the other six hours unless conforming to 
the rules of the Act; if they work, for instance, two 
hours extra one night they must have an interval of a 
day before they can work the other two hours, and we 
find that a great grievance sometimes. 

15,985. I suppose your business is busier at some 
times than at others p—Quite so; and if we could be 
allowed to work the six hours consecutively, that is, 
work till 8 o’clock instead of 6, it would be a great 
boon to our trade occasionally. 

15,986. When do you begin in the morning >—At 
6 o'clock. 

15,987. How long do you think you would require 
that extra time to meet your wants ?—Two hours. I 
would not be disposed to work the boys and young 
persons above two hours. 

15,988. For how’ many days together ?>—For three 
days. I do not wish to work more than 60 hours a 
week ; but sometimes.a press of business will come in, 
and we cannot, according to the Act just now, work 
them the two hours extra on successive evenings. 

15,989. You would have no objection, I suppose, 
to report to the inspector when you made use of that 
liberty >—No, not the least. 

15,990. It is important, is it not, that it should be 
known, because otherwise it would in some cases give 
a means of evasion, if boys could be kept in that way ? 
—I daresay it would be; just now we can do it 
practically, but the law is evaded in some cases in 
this way. According to the Act we are allowed to 
give children half-an-hour for tea ; that does not work 
in Scotland, and if we were to allow them to get away 


for half-an-hour for tea, we would not see them back 
to bring the hours up, as a rule. 

_15,991. If you work them after 6 o’clock you are 
bound to give them half-an-hour for tea ; how is it 
that in Scotland they do not want this ?—Supposing 
we work two hours, it is only an hour extra; in the 
morning there is a four hours’ interval between their 
breakfast and dinner; in that case you do not have 
really the extra hours you need. 

15,992. They dine from 2 to 3, do they not ?—Yes, 
and they do not require the tea time, so that if we had 
the two hours for them all to work occasionally it 
would be a great boon to our trade in Scotland. We 
do not wish to work them more unless necessity 
occurs. 

15,993. I understand you to say, that, owing to the 
different meal hours in use, if you were allowed to 
keep them three days a week for an hour and a half 
extra without the interval of a tea, it would meet 
your case?—That is to say, if we were allowed to 
keep them up till 8 o’clock. 

15,994. That is to say, to be allowed to keep them 
an hour and a half extra, provided that the total hours 


, of work did not exceed four and a half hours ; that would 


be from 3 to half-past 7, and that would be as good 
for you as having two hours extra after 6 o’clock, with 
half-an-hour for tea P—Of course it would be, but just 
now we never ask them to wait in that way, because 
it is practically useless ; we are bound to give them, if 
we keep them, a holiday the next week, or a half holi- 
day the following week ; so that we never use it. 

15,995. You want to be allowed to work up your 
60 hours, though that may be done by extra time in 
three days, but the extra time on those three days 
would only amount to an hour and a half after the 
legal factory hours ?—An hour and a half exactly 
after the legal factory hours. 

15,996. And the total amount of work in any stretch 
would not exceed three and a half hours P—With us it 
would be two hours each night. We work only till 6 
just now; we work 54 hours in the week. In this way 
we would get three nights occasionally two hours, which 
would make 60 hours, and still not exceed the Factory 
Act hours. 

15,997. Of course, that would be working five hours 
at a stretch >—Yes, five hours instead of four hours 
between meals in the morning and afternoon. 

15,998. Are the hands willing to stay that time if 
they are allowed ?—Most willing. There is no induce- 
ment for employers to work over-hours; it is only in 
the case of a press of business, because we have to 
pay them time and a half extra pay. 

15,999. (Mr. Brand.) For all extra work they get 
extra pay ?—Yes, not only the usual pay, but extra 
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pay5 so that. thereis.no,inducement,to anjemployer, to 
work overtime unless, there isa press of ‘business, and 
it is of great TepOn for us to get Seay a shipping 
order. (woot beak) bYe2 
16,000, ( Chairman. ), Are,you. satisfied with: the law 
as it applies to the other branch; of} your. business, 
namely, bookbinding ?+-Yes ; [would have this applied 
to the whole of this branch. The females just now we 
cannot keep, and I would have those two! hours extra 
applied to. the whole: of. the branches. There.is just 
one point which I should like to mention if you would 
allow me. ‘There is. the paper! bag making, which isa 
branch of our business, I think we are the only.party 
in Glasgow that are under the Factory Act. ‘There 
are a great number of small mikes with a number of 


~The witness withdrew. 
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girls, but they do not come’ under the Factory. ‘Act at 


all; but we, happening ‘to have the, other branches, 


are, under the Factory Act,and it.would be well. if 


they were all under the Baowory Act for the beneiil of 
the children., 

16,001... There: has, been much evidence given to, the 
Commission on the importance of bringing all handi- 
crafts whatever under the Factory Act with necessary 
modifications, and also showing that it is unfair to the 
larger firms that they should be competed with. by 
smaller) ones on easier terms. I suppose you would 
agree with that,?—Quite so; we feel that very much, 

16,002. Is there anything else that you would) like 
to mention. to. the Commission ?—There is. nothing 
else, I think, that occurs to me. Sond 


Mr. WALTER GALT examined, 


16,003. (Chairman.) What is your business 21 
am manager for the firm of Messrs. Ar thur & Co., 
underelothing: and shirt makers. 

16,004. Have you any particular matter that you 
wish to state to the Commission?—I do not think 
that I would have come here at all unless had been 
summoned, because the Factory Act does not interfere 
very much with me. We are licensed to work from 
8 in the morning till 8 at night, for nine months of 
the year we never work. past "6 o’clock, and. we give 
one hour ‘for dinner, though we are not entitled to do 
so by the Act as it stands now.’ We give an hour for 
breakfast from 8 to 9, and from 1 to 2 for dinner, and 
we break off at 6, but we give from ‘1 to 2 all the 
same. 

16,005. Are you not obliged to give one hour for 
dinner >—No. If we work till 8 o’clock at night we 
are obliged to give an hour and a half, but we do ot 
do that. 

16,006... (Mr. Brand.) Did I understand you to say 
that you were working from 8 to 6 ?—We are licensed 
to work from 8 to.8, put we never work past 6 unless 
we are very busy, and then never past half-past 7. 
We always keep within half an hour of the law. 

16,007. (Chairman.) Is all your work done on the 
premises P—No, we give a good deal of it out, but not 
to our own hands. 

16,008. Those who take your work do it io their 
own homes ?—Yes. 

16,009. Then, of course, there is no limit-as to the 
hours that they work?—They may work all night, 
but I know nothing at all about that. 

16,010. I suppose you can form no idea as to the 
time which they do work ?—The class of work that 
we give outside is not sewing machine work at. all; 
all that labour we do in our own ‘place; it is merely 
finishing after the machine has done with the work, 
like seaming or finishing, button-holing, buttoning, and 
that sort of work. 

16,011. (Mr. Brand.) How are they paid for but- 
ton-holing ?—We pay them in proportion to what they 
have to do, ls. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. a dozen, it 
depends upon what work is left by the machine. 

16,012. They finish at very low prices >—Yes, any- 
body can do it, it is what the machine could not do. 

16,018. (Chairman.) Have you any idea what 
length of time those sort of people do work ?—They 
all work longer hours than we do; we are working the 
shortest: hours in Glasgow. 

16,014. Have you any idea what length of time 
those people work who take this finishing by the’ piece 
outside ?—Nobody can tell that; they might waste 
their time in starting and make up for it at night, but 
we give them ‘no manual Jabour to do, that iss no 
machine labour to do, 

16,015. Do you think they wor k extremely Jong 
hours ?—They do occasionally. 

16,016. In. faet, I suppose it is such a low raid kind 
of work that they must work long at it to make the 
wages —You may run away with a wrong idea in 
that way. It is labour of this kind, that it mostly goes 
into the hands of married women with small families, 


who add what they can make themselves to what their > 


husbands earn; it is not labour, for them to-live 
upon, it is labour to help the husband’s earnings. 

16,017..(Lord Balfour.).Do you deal, directly 
with the people who do the work, or are there any 
middlemen ?—Yes ; we have no middlemen, we go to 
the workers direct. 

16,018. (Mr. Knowles.) You give this class of 
work out to, women that. are not fully ‘occupied bpish 
their household matters >—Yes. 

16,019. And they do it at their own convenience 
just to fill up their time ?—Yes. 

16,020. Is there any compulsion as to the time at 
which they) shall return it ?—Frequently ; we have 
every day little things to do in a hurry, and we pick 
our own workers for doing it, workers that can afford 
the time, and that we are: sure can bring it tous, but 
those who cannot do it in | the time, we do not give 
it to. 

16,021. (Chairman. ) ig suppose there may be gitls 
working for you who work the whole day’?—None to 
my knowledge. lt is all married women in houses of 
their own outside ; we do not give it to our own hands 
except in a very particular case. 

16,022. (Mr. Brand.) Are there not within your 
knowledge many cases where the whole family is 
simply dependent upon this class of work ?—I do not 
know of one, 

16,023. Are you sure that there are not ?—I do not 
know of one. The rule i is, if there are daughters that 
are grown up, we take into our own place, we find 
them a situation where they can make wages’ them» 
selves. IJ, take an interest in them and push them ser 
and the mother works outside for us. 

16,024. (Chairman.) There must always be a fexty 
great quantity of work done at-home ?—Yes. 'There 
is one thing that we do that I might bring before the 
Commission.’ We. have imported from London ata 
considerable expense a large amount of Jewish labour. 
On looking over the Factory Act, I find that’ there 
is an‘ allowance for working,that Jewish labour on 
Saturday afternoons after sunset, but you are aware 
that. in London. that labour all lies in one corner, in 
the east end, towards Bethnal Green and Stepney. 
Here we are differently placed ; it would not pay us to 
bring them -on Saturday afternoon, and it would bea 
very: great convenience for us here, seeing that we 
lose the Saturday: altogether, and lose the Christian 
females’, work along with them on Saturday, if we 
can work a little later on week nights in the busy 
season to make up for the lost day on Saturday. 

16,025. Just let us understand that in the ease of 
the Christian females who work along with the Jews, 


are those Jews sub-contractors, and do they g get female | 


laboursunder ‘them ?>—Yes, the money is all } paid ina 
lump, toone party ; we put two or three together, and 
we recognise’ one chief, and they are all paid in a 
bundle, 

16,026. Do you say that this indulgence has been 
given to the Jews in London, but not here ?—It applies 
to us here, but differently. _ In London they all live in 
a close neighbourhood, and they work on Suniayn in 
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London, but we are not allowed to work on Sundays 
here. 

16,027. They work their Jewish workpeople on 
Sundays, but not their Christian ones ?—But we cannot 
do either here. 

16,028. The Jewish workmen can work on Sun- 
days, cannot they ?—No Scotchman will allow them 
to work on Sunday. They applied here to do it, but 
we refused them at once. 

16,029. However, you say that even if the law 
allowed you, you would not let your Jewish workmen 
work on Sunday, although they kept their Sabbath. in 
advance ?— At no price. 

16,030, And that the permission to work on Satur- 
day evening is not sufficient for you ?—No, it is not 
sufficient. 

16,031. And you prefer instead the right of work- 
ing later on the other days of the week ?—Yes; I 
would give them Saturday altogether, to all the hands 
of that department. One class of labour in that 
department is worked by the Christian girls, and we 
must have both, the girl works the machine and the 
man finishes after that. In London you are perhaps 
aware that a great part of that trade is done by small 
contractors in workshops, not in factories, and they 
work all the Sabbath Day, that is injurious to any 
employer of a good deal of labour. 

16,032. (Mr. Knowles.) Those are the Jews, not 
the Christians, for the Christian workmen do not 
work on Sunday ?—But we employ Jews all the 
same and we cannot work them. ‘The common law of 
the country would prevent us working them, even 
supposing we were inclined to work them. 

16,033. (Chairman.) The Jews in London asked 
that the privilege of working on Sunday in cigar 
factories should be extended to the hours of all fac- 
tories ; but you say that is not what you want ?—No, 
there is one thing I should like to say, that in our 
trade we have the largest place of the kind in Glas: 
gow, we employ 500 females daily, we work very short 
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hours, we have never been up to the Factory Act, and 
we have found it to serve our purpose to ‘do so, inas- 
much as we get a better class of labour. 

16,034. If you were allowed the modification of 
working extra time in busy seasons, would you dislike 
to have the rule made 562 hours a week ?—I have 
never yet required ‘so mich; higet gh 7 is the longest 
time I have ever wrought. 

16,035. Then it would be no hardship to pie if the 
law fixed 10 hours a day, that is to say, 564 hours a 
week, as the legal hours of work for women, provided 
you have’ this extension of time in your busy season ? 
—No, we should be glad to, get it. Sometimes we 
are very much pressed. We should have a chance of 
taking advantage of it in any given week by getting 
a proper license for it. There are occasions when I 
should have liked to have wrought a little longer, but 
the law being as it is now, 1 have always declined 
applying for the license. But I might apply for the 
license for two or three. days. 

16,036. I suppose that a great deal of the work 
that is given out may be done by children for all you 
know ?—Not much of it now, it used to be ; but that 
part of the work is all done by machine. They used 
to sew on the buttons, hem, and seam; but the hem- 
ming and the seaming portions, which children used 
to do, are all done by machine, 

16,037. Still a great deal of this small: finishing 
might be done by children >—They do the pairing and 
taking out the bastings, and things of that sort. 

16,038. Have you any idea whether in the families 
that work for you, all the hands, mother and children 
and all, are not obliged to work very long hours ?—I 
do not think so. One good reason is, that the moment 
the children get quit of school at 13 they are brought 
directly to me for a situation, and we take them nearly 
all on. If the mother works we take themin If a 
girl works all day she is not fit to work after; she 
wants to go to play with other children or with other 
people that she knows, but she will not work any 
longer. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 10 o’clock. 
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16,039. ( Chairman.) You are a member of Parlia- 
ment for Paisley >—Yes. 

16,040. I believe you have taken a great interest 
and a considerable part in Parliament in the discussion 
of the Factory Laws?—I have. 

16,041. And this Commission was appointed as a 
substitute, was it not, I think for the Committee of 
the House of Commons for wnieh you moved last 
session ?—Yes, it was. °° 

- 16,042. You are yourself, I ‘helive) an employer of 
labour P—Yes. 

16,043. In what branch of trade pI am the senior 
patina in the firm of William Holms and Brothers. 
_ Weare engaged in the manufacture of stuff goods, 

similar to those produced in Bradford. We are also 
worsted spinners, and we are also Sante, and. so 
far finish our own goods, 

16,044. Your whole works are subject to the Act 
of 1874, are they not?—Yes, I may say they are, 
although i in the calendering department, which is| ¢on~ 
nected >with the rest of the work, if we opened. a 


separate door we would then come under the Bleacher’s 
Act of 1870, but practically we are altogether under 
the Act of 1874. 

16,045. You employ bleachers and dyers, do you 
not, in connexion with: your works?—Yes, we do; 
that is, we send goods to bleachers and to dyers—that 
is, to people outside our works. 

16,046. You send them to other employers >—Yes, 
to other employers. 

16,047. So that you are not responsible for what 
they ‘do ?—Not at all. 

16,048. I would ask you first what your opinion is 
as to the working of the Act of 1874, taking it with 
respect to the’shortening of the hours. You have, I 
daresay, a general knowledge of ‘the working of that 
Act from the inquiries-which you have made ?— Yes, I 
have. | Perhaps the best way of putting it would be to 
allow’ me:.to make a short: statement: In Glasgow, as 
a rule, there is,a very! great demand’ for labour, 
especially: ‘skilled: labour, and “a great variety: of in- 
dustries... ‘Aseyet-we have scarcely felt the effect of 
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the recent Act of 1874, nor shall we till it‘comes into 
full operation on the Ist of January 1876... Even now 


we have a great difficulty in getting workers, and I | 


can easily foresee that unless, the Act of 1874 is ex- 
tended to all. other factories and workshops, the 
present legislation will affect most prejudicially the 
interests of the textile manufacturers,’and moreover 
the object of that Act, so far as regards the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition. of children and young 
persons, and so far as improving their education is 
concerned, will be entirely defeated. When it comes 
into force. on the lst of January 1876 our position 
will be this: We will then only be able to offer to 
women who are working pieceweork, 56} hours em- 
ployiaent at piecework. Our neighbours quite near 
us engaged in trades which are under the -factory 
Acts of 1864 and 1867, or under the Workshops Act, 
will be able to offer them piecework for 60 hours, 
and, as you are aware, in bleach works and the iron 
trades, and some other trades, they can work 63 hours 
per week. 

16,049. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do any of them now 
work 638 hours?—In such trades, for instance, as 
foundries, paper mills, Turkey red dye works, print 
works, and bleach works, they are allowed to work 
half an hour after time, if the exigencies of trade 
demand it. 

16,050, They are allowed to work but do they 
practically work ?—I am speaking of what is the law 
as it stands. 

16,051. (Chairman.) If there was a very great 
demand for the produce of such works they might 
exercise their full legal powers ?—Yes, quite so. 
The law as applied to us is a hard and fast line. We 
could not under any circumstances, however busy 
we may be, work longer. And again, whereas 
in some of those trades such as bleach works, dye 
works, and print works, they are allowed to make up 
lost time if the machinery is broken; supposing we 
have a breakdown, we cannot make up the lost time. 
Then, again, as regards young persons, their position 
will be infinitely worse, and in the case of children 
the difference is most marked. So far as regards 
young persons, we cannot take into our employ 
a young person under 14 years of age unless an 
educational standard has been passed, but our neigh- 
bours who are engaged in other trades immediately 
around us are certain, under the Acts which regu- 
late those trades, to take on those young persons 
at 138. I can foresee this, that if a young person 
enters a particular branch of industry at 13, she is 
very likely to remain in that particular trade, and 
thereby we who very much depend upon young 
persons, especially for worsted spinning, shail find 
that branch of industry seriously affected, at.least we 
fear so. As regards children we cannot take them 
on under 10 years of age. In those other trades, 
however unhealthy those trades may be, they can take 
them on at eight years of age. All around us those 
children from eight to ten will be picked up, while we 
cannot take them on, and when once they have entered 
upon those trades, they are likely to remain at those 
particular branches of industry, so that it appears to 
me that not only will we be prejudicially affected, but 
the interests of those children will be interfered with 
by the legislation as it at present stands. 

16,052. You are assuming, are you not, that the 
requirement of a certain standard as a condition of 
continued employment at 13 will exclude large num- 
bers ?—Upon that I am scarcely prepared to offer an 
opinion, by and bye it will not exclude large numbers ; 
but perhaps in the first. place for a year or two it 
may have that effect to a large extent ; but to what- 
ever extent it may exclude young persons they will go 
to other factories or workshops, and that will prevent 
parents being stimulated to see that they pass the 
standard at 18 when they know that they can without 
any difficulty find work for them in factories and work- 
shops not under the Act of 1874. 

16,053. But your argument assumes, does it not, 
that it will largely exclude many ?—Yes, it does, just 
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for the reason I have stated, that there are such a 
variety of industries in Glasgow that at all times they 
can get employment at 13 years of age if they like 
in trades other than textile, and therefore there is no 
inducement to parents to look after the education of 
their children. 

16,054. Then the requirement of an educational 
standard at 13 would be grossly unfair to the textile 
manufactures if it was not made universal ?—I think 
so. Ina place like Glasgow, where they can get em- 
ployment in other trades, it would be of no service 
in promoting education. | 

16,055. You also say, do you not, that the age for first 
employment ought to be made uniform ?—Certainly. 

16,056. Have you any other point which you would 
wish to mention to the Commission ?—I am not aware 
as connected with our own trade, that there are any 
other points. 

16,057. Has the raising of the age, so far as it has 
gone from eight to nine, caused much inconvenience 
from the want of juvenile labour ?—I cannot speak 
from my own experience, for this reason, that we have 
no half-timers. We ‘tried the experiment of half- 
timers under the old Act, and it was so unsuccessful 
that we had to abandon it altogether ; and moreover 
our particular class of business is somewhat compli-' 
cated, and scarcely so suitable for half-time children 
as many other trades; but in a general way, it will 
affect us in this manner, and to avery great extent 
indirectly, that other trades will be able to take 
children .under 10 years of age, and children having 
entered into those particular industries will remain 
there after 10 and will not come to us. Then, again, 
in many textile factories, although not in ours, they 
would be largely employed as half-timers, and would 
probably come to us when they are 10 years of age. 

16,058. Can you give the Commission any-opinion 
as to why the system of_employing children half-time 
is so unpopular in Scotland, and has worked so un- 
satisfactorily >—I think I can. Our firm were most 
desirous of introducing the , half-time system some 
years ago, and we employed I think about 60 half- 
timers. | The difficulty was this: The Act was drawn 
up entirely with a view to English domestic arrange- 
ments, so far as regards the dinner hour. You could 
only work the half-timers for a certain number of hours 
in the morning, and a certain number in the afternoon. 


' The dinner hour with our people’ here is from 2 to 3. 


We could not work a child from 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing till 2 according to the Act. We therefore had to 
dismiss him at 12. We had to arrange our whole opera- 
tions for sending out a lot of children at 12, and bringing 


afresh lot in to work for only two hours before the din- - 


ner hour. We/jfound this system so extremely incon- 
venient that we abandoned it. J was most anxious to. 
try the alternate day system, and I consulted I think 
it was Major Ellis, factory inspector,with a view to 
those children working alternate days, but again that 
was difficult. You could only work a child on alter- 


’ nate days if you worked not more than 10 hours per 


day. We are obliged to work 103 hours a day in 


‘order to give our workpeople a half-holiday on Satur- 


day, so that we should have been obliged to have 
eut down our whole working to something like 57 
hours a week, or abandon the idea of having half- 
timers; we were therefore compelled to abandon the 
half-time system altogether. 

16,059. But. now that you are brought down to 10 


‘hours a day that objection would not apply, would 


it >No; that is one great advantage in the Act of 
1874, that this difficulty does not now apply, and I 
have no doubt that very soon in Glasgow the half- 
time system will be largely made use of by taking the 
alternate days. 

16,060. It is evident that the dinner hour of the 
nation is a thing which cannot be trifled with, so 
that we cannot touch that ; but it is possible, is it not, 
that the alternate day system might be worked so as 
to induce the employment of half-timers ?—For my 
own part, asan employer, I should prefer the alternate 
day system to the half-day system; and therefore I 
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think that the Act as it stands will work perfectly 
well, because the employers will adopt the alternate 
day system. 

16,061. (Lord F. Cavendish.) As regards the 
children, do you think that the alternate day system is 
the better one ?—I think so. 

16,062. Are not 10 hours a day rather long hours 
for a child even of 10 years of age ?—On the other 
hand you have the relaxation the following day, and 
I, should think that it makes very little difference 
indeed. 

16,063. (Chairman.) I think that the evidence 
which the Commission have had, and which has not 
been very full upon the point, shows that in Scotland 
schoolmasters would rather have them upon alternate 
days?—I should think so. We have had some 
ditficulty about the question of education ; I think 
that the teachers would certainly prefer, from what | 
know of them, the alternate day system. ; 

16,064. They would rather not have it at all, I 
suppose ?>—Yes, I believe so. That remark only 
applies to Scotland. In Ergland there is no difficulty. 

16,065. In places as large as Paisley, where many 
half-timers are employed, there should be no difficulty 
in establishing halt-time schools ?—I should think not. 
Certainly in Glasgow there should be none, because 
the half-timers will be found very much in three 
distinct districts. 

16,066. Is it your opinion that some of the industries, 
not at present subject to the strict requirements even 
of the Act of 1867, might be brought in, take for 
instance printers, calenderers, and finishers ?—Cer- 
tainly there is no reason why they should not. They 
may require to have continued to them the modifi- 
cation which they have under the Act of 1867, that 
is to say, the power to work half an hour overtime to 
complete a process. That may be required as regards 
the dyers and bleachers, but [ do not think it can 
possibly be required as regards calenderers. 

16,067. As regards the printers, calenderers, and 
finishers, do you think that they could be kept within 
_ the working hours of the Act of 1874, provided there 
was the time allowed for incomplete processes >—As 
regards the calenderers’ finishing, I am not aware of 
any incomplete processes for which they can require 
it ; therefore, I think that that trade might. perfectly 
well come under the Act of 1874. As regurds printing 
and dyeing, I believe that the modification of half an 
hour for an incomplete process will require to be 
continued ; otherwise I do not see why they should 
not be brought under the Act of 1874, 

16,068. As regards their season requirements, it is 

stated that in all those trades the demand is much 
more active in certain seasons. Do you think that 
they should have a permanent or an optional modifica- 
tion ?—There is no trade in which the season modi- 
fication is more requisite than in our own trade ; 
therefore I. say that if we can do without it they can 
very well do without it too. I do not think that it 
would press more hardly on any of those trades than 
upon such a trade as my firm is now engaged in ; 
therefore I think that if the law is applied to us, it 
ought with equal justice to apply to them. It would 
be convenient to us to be able to work overtime at 
certain seasons of the year, and it would be a profit to 
us algo. 
- 16,069. The necessity for altering’ the hours in the 
woollen manufacture is not so great as in the cotton 
trade, is it, because it is not so unhealthy ?—-No. Asa 
rule the cotton trade, I think, is more unhealthy than 
the woollen trade; the quantity of oil used in the 
woollen trade makes it a healthy trade. 

16,070. Still Parliament did not allow any distinc- 
tion between the cotton and the woollen trades ?— 
None. 

16,071. (Lord F. Cavendish.) tn print works is 
the work as continuous as in textile factories ?—I 
think quite as continuous; it is very similar I should 
think in that respect. 

16,072. Does it make as great a strain upon the 
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hands ?—I should think very similar in machine 
printing, from what I know of it. 

16,073. (Chairman.) Now with regard to the 
bleachers and dyers, who have exceptional privileges, 
do you think that they ought to be maintained, they 
having been legislated for so lately as 1870 ?—I ean 
see no reason whatever why they should not be in- 
cluded in the Act of 1874, provided they have the 
modification giving them power to work half an hour 
overtime to complete-a process. Any objection that 
they may have would apply equally to textile manu- 
facturers. 

16,074. You are no doubt well acquainted with the 
processes and circumstances of the bleachers and dyers 
in Scotland ?—I may state that at one time we were 


‘dyers, we dyed all our own woollens for many years, 


so that I know the trade sufficiently well; as regards 
bleaching I know that trade pretty well in a general 
way; and I think, from the general knowledge which I 
have of both those trades, there are no difficulties 
connected with them that are not connected with tex- 
tile manufactures. 

16,075. The Scotch bleaching is done entirely 
within the building, is it not?—Yes; it is almost 
entirely, or entirely, I may say. 

16,076. Would there he any difficulty in doing the 
day’s work within the legal hours ?—I am not aware 
of any difficulty. On the other hand it appears to me, 
from the great temperature at which they work in the 
stoves, and from the nature of the work, that it is 


.very desirable that the hours should be shortened. 


16,077. We have had rather a conflict of statements 
as to the number of hours during which women are 
kept in the stoves ; we have been told on the one hand 
that really they are not kept in them for more than 
an hour and a half, and that not constantly ; and on 
the other hand the workpeople say that they are kept 
in for three or four hours in the morning or three in 
the afternoon ?—Upon that I am not prepared to give 
any evidence. I cannot say of my own knowledge. 

16,078. Is it your opinion that the work is really 
exceptionally unhealthy ?—I think that frequently in 


those stoves the heat is excessive, and I should think - 


that anything like « long continuance in such a heated 
atmosphere must be prejudicial to health ; but that is 
a general opinion formed simply from having been in 
the stoves. 

16,079. In fact, it is an employment rather excep- 
tionally unhealthy than not ?—So far as regards that 
particular department of the process it is certainly so, 
I think. 

16,080. It is in that department that women are 
chiefly employed, is it not ?—It is. 

16,081. Would you say that the women so employed 
should not work longer than in a textile factory ?— 
Certainly not. 

16,082. Do you think that they ought to have the 


weekly half-holiday, or something equivalent secured 


to them #—I think that the working people look upon 
it as avery great boon having a half-holiday, and if 
this cannot be arranged, every alternate Saturday, or 
something equivalent should be given. 

16,083. Were you a Turkey red dyer yourself ?— 
No, mine was dyeing yarns other than Turkey red. 

16,084. Have you any knowledge of the circum- 
stances of Turkey red dyeing ?—No, I have not. 

16,085. Then it would have to be settled according 
to its special circumstances >—It appears to me that 
Turkey red dyers have very exceptional privileges, 
and so far as I can understand anything about the 
trade, I do not see why their hours of labour should 
not be reduced to the same limit as in the Act of 1874, 
provided that you leave them half an hour to finish 
their processes. They haye an arrangement as regards 
Saturdays which allows them to work later than we 
are allowed to work, and that appears to be necessary ; 
but in lieu of the Saturday half-holiday I do net see 
why they should not give every alternate Saturday, 
which would be equivalent to the workers as regards 
time. 
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16,086. You think that if they are allowed to work 


‘on Saturday as an ordinary working day they ought 


to give the alternate Saturday in lieu of the half- 
holiday ?—Yes; or shorten their hours generally all 
through the week ; in fact that they should not work 
more than 564 hours. 

16,087. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That has been the 
case hitherto, has it not, they have not been allowed 
to work more hours hen the bleachers >—No;, they 
have been allowed to work their half hour. 

16,088. (Chairman.) It may be 10 hours a day for 
six days ?—Yes, and half an hour overtime to com- 
plete a process. 

16,089. (Lord F. Cavendish.) When you used to 
dye your own yarns, can you tell the Commission 
whether you found any difference in the health of the 
hands in the textile part and in the dyeing part of the 

works ?—In fact in our dyeworks it was almost, all 
men who were employed, we really had few or no 
women, and not sufficient to form an opinion as to 
the effect upon their health. 

16,090. The work that is done by women im ether 
works was done by men in yours ?—Yes, as a rule 
there are not many women employed in any dyework. 
I do not speak of Turkey red dyeworks, but in ordi- 


- nary dyeworks, dyeing yarns of various sorts other 


than Turkeyired, as a rule there are ver y few women 
employed. 

16,091. If there are very few women employed, 
would not the result of the legislation which curtailed 
the hours of work of women be to dispose the masters 
to dispense with women altogether ?—It would cer- 
tainly have that tendency; that is the HecenGy of all 
legislation for women. 

"16 ,092. Is there not this great distinction between 
textile factories and dyeworks and such like, that 
in the one case, that of the textile factories, it is 
absolutely impossible to dispense with the labour of 
women and children, whereas in the other, owing to 
their small number, a very slight thing might induce 
the employers to dispense with women altogether -— 
Tt might be so, and that is the difficulty of legislating 
for women. 

16,098. Where they bear only a small proportion to 
the total number of hands employed ?—Yes ; but at 
the same time in dyéworks there are a large number 
of young persons employed, and if they employ young 
persons they might as well employ the few women 
who are employed. In dyeworks there are a con- 
siderable number of young persons employed, and 
therefore unless you excluded not only women but 
young persons you would not affect the employment 
of the former 

16,094. In your own works used you to employ 
young persons in the dyeworks?—I speak of the 
time when we had dyeworks (we have no such works 
now); then we employed men and young persons 
chiefly. 


16,095. As regards the health of the young persons | 


so employed, was it worse in the dyeworks or better 
than in a textile factory ?—I cannot say that I could 
give an opinion upon that. JT do not suppose that there 
would actually be much difference between the two. 
16,096. (Chairman.) Have you any extensive know- 
ledge of the wishes of the workpeople in the trade not 
already under the Act of 1874?—I have not really 
heard almost anything from the working people about 
it. Our own working people,.so far as I am aware, 
have not expressed any opinion upon the subject, and 
as regards the opinion generally of working people I 
may say that I had more than one communication 
from the bleachers during last session, and they are 
very anxious to have the Act extended to their 
industry. I also had a communication from the 


secretary of the hand-loom weavers of Paisley, but 


with those exceptions I am not aware that I had any 
communication with any other trade. 

16,097. (Lord Balfour.) When you say bleachers 
do you mean operative bleachers ?>—Yes, opesaiive 
bleachers. 

16,098. 


+ 


(Chairman.) Did your own workpeople 
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consider the concession of 3} hours in the week a 
boon ?>—My impression is that they were pleased with 
it, but I have not heard any direct expression of 
opinion in our works about it. 

16,099. Did it involve a reduction of wages?—They 
are paid by the piece, and therefore to some extent it 
did. 


16,100. Have they been able, do you think, to make’ 


up the deficiency by harder work ?—So far as regards 
the weaving portion of our works, I think I may put 
it in this way, that whereas the time has been reduced 
about 5 per cent., the amount of goods produced 
has been reduced I ‘pelieve only 23 per cent. 

16,101. But it would be rather serious, would it 
not, on ‘the workshop people, who are often working 


_at lower rates than in the power-loom places, if their 


hours were reduced compulsorily to those in the Act 
of 1874 ?—Before leaving the former question, allow 
me to say that while the weaving is as I have stated, 
so far as regards spinning we have lost 5 per cent. of 
the production. We have lost the full time, the one 
depending upon the exertion of the workers to some 
extent, and the other upon the movement of the ma- 


chinery, as spinners we havé lost 5 per cent. of pro- 


duction ; so far as regards weaving we have lost about 
half that amount. 


16,102. (Lord F&F. Cavendish.) Are the spinners. 


paid by piecework ?—No ; they are paid by time. 

16,103. What has. been the effect upon the wages 
of the spinners ?—We pay the same wages, and it is 
a loss to us to that extent. 

16,104. (Chairman.) Are. you able to make the 
consumer; pay that loss: can you raise the rate in 
consequence of the diminished production ?—It is 
impossible for me to tell, because it is only one ele- 
ment in the whole cost of production, therefore it 
is. almost impossible to answer that question, it depends 
so much upon the market and other things. 

16,105. Do you not think it would press hardly 
upon the workshop people who are often working at 
lower rates than those in larger factories, if their hours 
of labour were compulsorily reduced to 564 a week ?— 
T am not aware that they are working at lower rates, 
and it appears to me that it would not affect them more 
injuriously than it would affect larger factories. 

16,106. The hand-loom weavers to whom you refer 
we were told were paid at a lower rate >—That I may 
say is rather an exceptional branch of industry, and it 
is in a transition state. Hand looms are being super- 
seded by power looms, and young persons are not 


brought up now to any great extent to be power-loom. 
weavers. 


The old people cannot leave the trade, they 
are obliged to work at it, it is almost a domestic in- 
dustry. : : 
16,107. They would have to be let alone a good 
deal ?—I think you should only interfere with it where 
people are actually employed in a factory by some em- 


. ployer as weavers, otherwise you would have the 


same difficulty as interfering with girls working at 


. Sewing-machines at home. 


16,108. As to the effect of the factory laws upon 
the education of the people, do you think the result of 
the indirect compulsion of the factory laws has been 
to extend education more than it otherwise would 
have done ?—The Act has been but a very short time 


in operation, and the school boards are scarcely pre-, 


pured to act up to the requirements of any district, so 
that it is very difficult to form an ‘opinion ; but with 
reference to the effect of factory legislation upon edu- 
eation, I would like to eall the ‘attention of the Com- 
mission to certain anomalies which exist. We have in 
fact three distinct systems of legislation applied at 
the present moment. We have the Act of 1874, 
which will not permit children to be employed until 
they are 10 years of age, and compels such children to 
be sent to schools approved by the Committee of 
Council on Education. Then we have children under 
the Factory Acts of 1864 and 1867, where they also 
are compelled to attend school for a certain number of 
hours per week, but they may be sent to any school, 
however inefficient that school may be ; those children 
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must go day by day, 15 hours per week in the summer, 
and 124 in winter. And, lastly, so far as regards 
children employed in workshops, education is a sham. 
Tf a child is absent from employment one day in the 
week, no certificate of attendance at school is required. 
They are only required to attend school 10 hours 
a week, and that may be all in one day. I think 
that the educational arrangements at present are such 
that they should have a consolidated Act, so’as to 


bring all those children educationally to the same 


standard. 

16,109. And you might add to the inconsistencies 
of the laws the Mines Act, which allows a boy to be 
worked whole time at 12 years of age ?>—Yes ; so that 
that is even worse. 

16,110. And to attend school 20 hours in a fort- 
night ?—Yes; those are anomalies which it appears to 
me can only be put an end to by an Act embracing all 
children. 

* 16,111. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I understand you 
to recommend the application of the general principles 
of the Act’of last year to all trades where women and 
children are employed ?-—Yes, I do. 

16,112. Do you do that on the ground that in all 
trades the work is too hard for the health of the 
women and children, or because you think it fair, that 
the same system should be applied to all trades ?—In 
answering that I should say that I approve of the 
legislation of 1874, although I should have preferred 
that it should have applied only to children and young 
persons, and that women should not have been legis- 
lated for at all, but as the legislature has adopted the 
principle of legislating for women I think that it 
would be advisable to extend that Act to all trades. 
I would venture to make the following suggestion 
with reference to extension: first of all that the 15 
existing Acts, with the Bakehouses Act and the Mines 
Act, (for we have 15 or 16 most complicated Acts,) 
should be consolidated and that the general principle 
should be applied of not allowing any children to be 
employed under 10 years of age; secondly, that all 
those children should. be required to attend schools 


' that have received the sanction of the Committee of 


Council on Education ; thirdly, that there should be 
schedules at the end of that, Act clearly defining 
what trades or branches of trades are dangerous, so 
that children might be excluded altogether from 
them. We have at the present moment, glassworks 
in which they cannot work under 12 years of age, 
and fustian cutting in which they cannot work under 
11 years of age. Then I would have another schedule 
clearly setting forth certain exemptions and modifi- 
cations, and to which trades they are applicable, such 


as Turkey red dyeing, brick making, glass making, 


and any. other trades in which modifications may be 
required, and I would let those modifications be as 
few as possible. It appears to me that if this Act is 
made generally applicable to all trades, then it would 
be worthy of the serious consideration of the legisla- 
ture whether or not they should nof make some 
alteration with reference to the age at which young 
persons begin work. I quite approve of their not 
beginning work till,.14 years of age, and of the pre- 


. sent arrangement that they should begin earlier on 


passing a certain standard. Looking to the fact that 
there will be avery great difficulty in getting child 
labour if you raise the age in the case of young 
persons and from 8 to 10 in the case of young chil- 
dren, I would say that at all events for some years to 
come the modification should be made general, and 
then as at present children might be allowed to work 
at 13 years of age, and at 12 if they passed a certain 
standard of education. It appears to me that that 
would be necessary at all events for a few years until 
the trades got settled to the new order of things. 
16,113. (Chairman.) To allow them to work at 12 
would be avery retrograde step, would it not ?—I 


' would only look: upon that as a temporary thing. If 


you apply the Act of 1874 to all trades, and therefore 
allow no trade to have half-timers between 8 and 10 
years of age, I can see very great difficulties in certain 


j 
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industries, and moreover considerable hardship to the 
parents, who will at once be deprived of their income 
from those children, and therefore I think that for a 
certain length of time, (only I look wpon that as a 
temporary thing,) for two or three years, it would be 
well to allow children to be employed at 138, and ex- 
ceptionally at 12 if they pass a certain standard, 
physical and educational, for I would have both. 

16,114. Would you think it desirable that the phy- 
gical and educational condition should apply both in 
the case of first employment and of whole time ; for 
example, that’ the rule should be 10 for half time and 
14 for full time,.with 9 for half time and 13 for full 
time on condition of passing, first, a physical exami- 
nation, and, secondly, an educational 6ne?—{ wevld 
not be prepared to give the medical inspecving: officer 
so much power, for I think there would be great 
difficulty with regard to that. - 

16,115. You think that the doctors would differ so 
much ?—Yes, I think there would be very great 
difficulty in the way of doing that. 

16,116. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Whatis your opinion 
as to the working of the system of certifying surgeons ? 
—I think upon the whole it works fairly well. 

16,117. Then 1 understand you that totally apart 
from this question of the effect upon their health, you 
would not allow women or young persons: to work in 
any trade more than 564 hours a week ?—Looking to 
the fact that the legislature has adopted the principle 
of legislating for women, I say let it be carried out as 
regards all trades, because if applicable fairly to textile 
manufactures, it is equally applicable to others. For 
my part I should have preferred that there had been 
no legislation for women in 1874. 

16,118. Was not one of the reasons which were 
urged for shortening the hours in textile factories that 
the work in those factories caused a very great strain 
upon the workers ?—It was, but the proofs adduced 
appeared to me at the time insufficient. Drs. Brydges 
and Holmes were in favour of this Act, but on the 
other hand out of 134 medical officers and medical 
inspectors of factories whose opinions were asked, and 


‘to. whom the question was simply put in this way: 


Is the labour in textile factories deleterious to health ? 
four said it was deleterious and 94 said it was not. 
I & ure to s y that if the same examination was 
ade into all other trades other than textile, you 
ould find upon the whole that they are more un- 
healthy, r at all events as prejudicial to health as 
textile factories. j 

16,119. You would not be afraid of a very large 
displacement of female labour by such an additional 
check upon the employment of women ?— No; I am 
scarcely prepared io offer an opinion. It would act 
in two ways, which to some extent it might act in 
the way of displacing women ; on the other band by 
curtailing their hours it might have the effect of raising 
their wages. 

16,120. In textile factories something like three- 
fourths of the hands employed are under the pro- 
tection of the Act ; they are either children or young 
persons or women, are they not ?—I am not aware 
whether that is the case or not; but I can say 
from the returns of 1871 that the proportion of 
children and young persons employed in textile ‘fac- 
tories is not quite so great as the proportion of those 
who are not under the protection of the Act of 1874, 
and who are engaged in trades other than textile. 
I am speaking of young persons and children only. 

16,121. (Mr. Knowles.) Do you think that you 
could extend the Factory Act of 1874 to young 
persons employed in the manufacture of iron ?—Iin 
extending it to the manufacture of iron it would be 
necessary to have certain modifications. As you are 
aware, there are modifications applicable to them 
already. They have half an hour extra for finishing 
any particular process. . It is quite possible that, in 
extending the Act to all trades other than textile, 
certain modifications may be required, and with refer- 
ence to certain trades that would lead to a very large 
and somewhat difficult inquiry, whilst stating generally 
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that I should make the necessary modifications to 
tredes where they require it; the manufacture of iron 
is one of them. 

16,122. (Chairman.) You would have to leave a 
large discretion to the Secretary of State ?—Yes, you 
would require to leave .a larger discretion with him 
even than at present. 

16,123. (Lord Balfour.) With regard to the power- 
loom weavers of Paisley, the other day the Com- 
mission were told that they were obliged to work 
very long hours to make a piece, and that by competing 
one with another they diminished the value of their 
work, .and they wished that restrictions might be 
placed upon the hours that they might work in order 
that, the production being reduced, their wages 
might rise in proportion to the work that they exe- 
cuted; do you think that that would follow, or ‘is it 
your opinion that the hand-loom weaving is altogether 
a declining trade?—I think that any legislative 
enactment would not have the effect of raising the 
wages of the hand-loom weavers. For instance, at 
one time my firm employed upwards of 3,000 hand- 
loom weavers, but their labour is now completely 
superseded by power-looms. We have ceased to 
practically. Wherever 
hand-loom weavers are employed directly by an 
employer, then I think they should come under the 
Act, but where it is simply a domestic manufacture 
carried on within their own houses, I do not see how 
you could apply it to them without applying it to girls 
doing work with sewing machines at home. 

16,124. Is it entirely a domestic trade ?—As a rule 
it is, but there are several factories where hand-loom 
weavers alone are employed. . 

16,125. Do those factories in fact at the present 
moment come under the Act of 1867 ?—It is not 
acted upon. It is not because there is not an Act to 
put in force. : 

16,126. (Mr. Brand.) I understand you are gene- 
rally of opinion that the Factory Act of 1874 should 
be applied to all trades, with modifications. Have you 
considered at all the question of the hardware trades 
in Birmingham, in which place we received evidence 
to the effect that the habits of the people were such 
that they always worked five hours in the morning, 
and that if you insisted upon the 44 hours stretch, it 
would interfere very seriously with their comforts and 
convenience ?>—That appears to me to be one of those 
cases which requires investigation to ascertain whether 
a certain modification might be granted. It might 
possibly be an advantage to alter their breakfast hour, 
but I should in the first place bring them all under 
the Act of 1874, because there are certain general 
provisions established in that Act: first that no 
child shall be employed under 10, and secondly that 
educationally he shall attend a proper school. Then 
again you have sanitary arrangements, which are 
nearly altogether wanting in the Workshops Act. And 
for those reasons I should bring them in, but have 
modifications if they are necessary. 

16,127. (Chairman.) You think that they should 
all have the same total number of hours in the week ? 
—Yes, I should have the same rule for all, viz., 564 
hours. 

16,128. (Mr. Brand.) On the point of simplicity, 
in your opinion there would be a certain amount of 
facility in applying that Act, so far as children are 
concerned ; but the case would be far more difficult, 
would it not, for women and young persons ?—You 
may require to have certain modifications, but I can- 
not conceive how you would ‘have a greater variety 
of modifications than there are under the 15 or 16 
different Acts at present, which are so complicated 
that even the factory inspectors can scarcely make 
them out. Perhaps I may be allowed to make a state- 
ment with reference to the number of people under the 
Act. According to the return of 1871 I find that there 
are 1,258,000 protected people under the existing Acts, 
of that number 667,000 are under the Act of 1874. 
210,000 are under other Factory Acts, that is to say, the 
Acts of 1864 and 1867, and 381,000 are under the 
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Workshops Acts. But this part of the return is said to 
be incomplete, and I am sure it is very incomplete, the 
number probably being vastly larger than that. I men- 
tion this to show that practically the Act of 1874 applies 
only to one half of those who are under general pro- 
tection, and so long as you do not apply it to the other 
half, that other half may, unless there is an alteration 
in the legislation, employ children and young persons 
who ate excluded from the operation of the Act o 

1874. 

16,129. (Lord F. Cavendish.} Is it not the case 
that of the total number who are engaged in the em- 
ployments under the Act of 1874, that is 1,269,680, 
only 393,116 are not of the protected classes, that is 
to say, they are males.above the age of 18?—I take 
it to be so if you have it. I have not the return here. 

16,130. Whereas of the number of hands employed 
in all. other manufactures, that is to say about 
1,271,609, 919,766 are males above 18 ?—I do not 
quite follow that. First of ail I’ understand you to 
state that there are under Government protection 
altogether 1,269,680. 

16,131. That is the number of hands employed in 
textile factories under the Act of 1874?—Taking the 
whole of the population it would be very much what 
L have stated. I see the total made up is 2,540,789, 
of whom 1,269,680 are supposed to be textile factories, 
or about one half. But I am speaking of the return 
of 1871. . 

16,132. I wish to draw your attention to the great 
difference of the way in which those two numbers are 
made up; of the one half employed in textile factories 
it would appear that less than 400,0C0 are males above 
18 years of age, whereas of the other half employed in 
factories not textile over 960,000 are males above 18 ? 
—That is including workshops. 

16,183. Including all those in the census returns 
of the’ hands employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, subject to the Factory and Workshops Acts p— 
Yes ; including workshops and factories the number 
of males in proportion is much larger than in textile 
factories. 

16,134. That is to say that in textile factories a 
very large proportion of the hands employed are 
women and children, whereas in some textile factories 


-the greater proportion are men ?—Yes. 


16,135. If you further shorten the hours in those 
non-textile factories, would there not be a great in- 
ducement to employers not to employ women and 
young persons so as to get rid of those restrictions ?>— 
Certainly there would-be that tendency. 

16,136. (Chairman.) On the other hand the figures 
may not. be altogether trustworthy, because it might 
be that in some of those non-textile factories there is 
a much larger proportion of women employed than in 
others ?—In many of them it is the case. There are 
manufactories in this town, for instance, machine- 
sewing factories, where girls are employed in sewing, 
where those employed are nearly all women. 

16,137. But that would come under. the head of 
“textile,” would it not >—No, I think not. Machine- 
sewing would not come under that at all I should 
think. Then in gutta-percha works, for instance, 
there are a great many boys and young persons 
employed. There are a large number of those trades 
that are not legislated for under the Act of 1874 
where the proportion of women is larger than in some 
textile trades. 

16,188. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you not con- 
sider it safer for the legislature to apply restrictions 
to those trades where what you may call the protected 
classes, that is children, young persons, and women, 


from a large majority of the hands employed ?—No; 


and for this reason, that in a place like Glasgow, where 
you have a great variety of manufactures, unless you 
include all trades, the consequence will simply be that 
the trades that are not included will take advantage 
of the labour of children and young persons under the 
prescribed age, and therefore defeat the very object of 
the Act itself. There is the difficulty. 
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16,139. I wish to explain that I would not for a 
moment have a difference of age as regards children. 
Tam only speaking now of the question of hours ?— 
As I have said before, I should have modifications for 
those those trades which appear to require them as 
regards hours, and it will be found necessary to 
have those modifications in some cases I have no 
doubt. 

16,140. (Mr. Brand.) The principal point seems to 
be this, the chief objection that has been made to the 
1874 Act by the representatives of the numerous 
trades that we have examined is to the further re- 
striction of half an hour, that is to say, that they are 
to work 10 instead of 10} hours which they are 
allowed to work under the Act of 1867; does your 
experience bear out the opinion which they have 
expressed in many towns, that they are hardly pressed 
by competition already, and that any further re- 
‘striction would seriously hamper them in their trade ? 
—When you speak of foreign competition, I should 
be very happy to give my opinion upon that point. 
So far as my experience goes of the difficulty that 
we have to contend’with as regards foreign compe- 
tition in our own trade, I should put it in this way: 
Ido not think we have anything whatever to fear 
upon that point from foreign competition, and I shall 
give you my reason. Twenty years ago our factory 
time was, as you are aware, 60 hours per week. 
I then visited Verviers in Belgium where they pro- 
duce a very large quantity of woollen yarns, a class 
of yarn which at that time we bought chiefly from 
Yorkshire spinners. The Belgium manufacturers 


“were just beginning their competition. I found that 


at Verviers the workpeople commenced work at 5 
in the morning and ceased work on an average 
about 8 in the evening. At that time the York- 
shire spinners, who supplied us with this yarn, 
were working 60 hours per week. Last year I had 
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occasion to be at Verviers again, I made it my 
business to call on several spinners and ascertain 
what their hours of labour were and I found that they 
were then working from 6 in the morning till 7 
in the evening, but that they gave the girls 5 or 10 
minutes at each meal-hour to change their dresses. 
Practically they were working only about three- 
quarters of an hour more than we work, therefore a 
great change had taken place during the last 20 years ; 


and I find that in a smaller degree the same remarks - 


apply to the German spinners. I am therefore of 
opinion that if we were able to compete with them 
20 years ago when we were working 60 hours, and they 
were working 78 or 80 hours a week, we have less 
to fear from that particular point now. It is not 
upon that point that we have to fear competition, it 
is more from the great attention to the technical 


education of the workpeople which is paid on the’ 


continent. 

16,141. In the west of England the Commissioners 
received a great deal of evidence from manufacturers 
and also from workpeople to the effect that the 4} 
hours stretch had been very inconvenient indeed ; 
do you see any particular merit in that provision of 
the Act of 1874 ?—I fancy that I do, because I should 
take four to five hours as quite long enough without 
a meal, 

16,142. If Parliament were to say that no child 
should be employed for a longer stretch than five 
hours would you approve of that ?—Upon the whole 
I think the Act of 1874 as respects the hours is very 
good, and in a sanitary point of view it is so also, 
but when a trade requires a modification it might be 
well to allow it to the extent that you have mentioned, 
namely, five hours; it is difficult to get people to 


change their domestic habits, but they would fall - 


into the 44 hours without much incorvenience I 
think. : 


The witness withdrew. 


Davin Sanpreman, Esq., Wirtiam H. Minnocu, Esq., and Roperr Sairu, Esq., examined. 


16,143. (Chairman, to Mr. Sandeman.) You are a 
partner in the firm of Messrs. David Sandeman 
& Co., Glasgow ?—Yes. 

16,144. (Lo Mr. Minnoch.) Are you a member of 
the firm of Messrs. Houldsworth & Co., woollen 
spinners, and are you and Mr. Sandeman directors of 
the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce ?—Yes. 

16,145. (To Mr. Smith.) You are a partner in the 
firm of Robert Smith and Son, woollen manufacturers, 
of Park Vale mills, Stirling ?—Yes. 

16,146. (To Mr. Minnoch.) You do not, I believe, 
represent directly the Chamber of Commerce ?>—Not 
directly. 

16,147. (To Mr. Sandeman.) Will you explain 
the circumstances under which you attend ?— The 
directors of the chamber were invited to meet your 
representative Mr. Walker,and other gentlemen in 
connexion with the Factory Commission, and each 
in his own department to give the result of his ex- 
perience as to the working of the Factory Act. 


‘"The names of two or three gentlemen were taken 


down, Mr. Minnoch’s and mine among the rest. We 
are here attending, as I presume, more to speak from 
our own experience of the trades in which we are 
engaged than as giving-the opinions of the chamber. 

16,148. (Yo Mr. Minnoch.) Would you be kind 
enough to state the ease which you have to bring 
before us. The Commissioners hoid themselves by 
the terms of the Order of Reference not free to re- 
open the settlement of the Act of 1874, inasmuch as 
that was a step deliberately taken by Parliament ; 
but any special grievances involving disadvantages 
through the ‘operation of the existing law, it would 
be competent for us to take up; but merely to re- 


open and re-argue the question of the reduction of 


hours, say 563, the Commission have uniformly 
thought was beyond their power ?—I think that it’ 
would he very impolitic to re-open it, and I do not 
think that my evidence would be of any great value, 


} 


because it simply applies to the general subject of the 
reduction of hours. 

16,149. Perhaps you would kindly state the matter 
which you have to present to us ?—Our object is this, 
that by the present Act the hours of labour are re- 
duced, and consequently our profits are also reduced, 
and the cost very considerably increased. We are 
producing less with a larger fixed cost than what we 
did before. 

16,150. What is your own manufacture ?—Calicoes 
for printing. 

16,151. Is your produce reduced about in propor- 


tion to the diminution of hours ?—Precisely. We 
have tested it several times. 
16,152. (To Mr. Sandeman.) What is your 


business ?—I am in the woollen yarn trade. 

16,153. Have you the same statement to make as 
Mr. Minnoch ?—No, it is different ; what I have to 
say is more with respect to a modification of the 
Acts. 

16,154. (To Mr. Smith.) Have you the same 
statement to make with regard to that point ; do you 
complain of diminished production in consequence of 
the arbitrary reduction of hours ?—I understand from 
what the Commission have stated that they do not 
intend to enter upon that question. 

16,155. If you can state a grievance arising under 
the existing law, the Commission will be glad to hear 
it. Mr. Holms stated that the reduction of: hours, 
and the raising of the ages, for textiles alone, was 
unfair to him when other trades were not similarly 
dealt with ; do you object on the same ground ?—I 
have the same objections personally as those which, 
which were explained by Mr. Minnoch. 

16,156. Your statement willappear in our evidence, 
but at the same time we are bound to tell you that 
that matter was not really remitted to us. The 
question. was whether other manufactures and 
industries should be brought under the operation of a 
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similar Act. Is there any other point which either of 
you gentlemen would like to state besides that ? 

(Mr. Minnoch.) I do not think we have any other 
point; it is the chief objection that our profits are 
reduced, and the cost of production vety materially 
inereased by the working of the Act ; those are the 
two points. 

16,157. Was there any movement among your 
workpeople previous to the introduction of the Bill of 
1874 ?—None; but since the Act came into operation, 
when they were informed that their wages would be 
of course, pro rata reduced, they said it was very 
unfair ; that they did not wish any reduction of hours, 
because they were content as they were. 

16,158. May I ask if their wages have been 
reduced, ?—In the case of the pieceworkers of course 
they have been reduced. 

16,159. Do you work generally by piecework ?— 
The greater portion is done by piece work. 

16, 160. Have the workpeople complained of dimi- 
nished receipts in consequence of the reduction of 
profits >There is very general discontent excited. 

16,161. How is it, if that is the case, that there have 
been no applications to Parliament from.the work- 
people for a repeal of that Act ?—I take it that it 
arises chiefly from the ignorance of the people as to 


what the Act was really to be. They had an idea that — 


they were going to get shurter hours of labour, and 
possibly the same wages that they had been earning 
before for the longer ‘hours ; ; that is my own idea. 

16,162. Now that the hours have’ been shortened 
and you and the other gentlemen have told .us that 
their receipts have been reduced, how is it that there 
have been, so far as I know, no petitions from the 
workpeople at all for the re-opening of that question © 
—Simply from what I have stated, that they thought 
it was a great advantage to them to have shorter hours 
of labour with a chance of earning the same wages as 
they did before. 

16,163. Do you think that the workpeople on the 
whole are pleased with the change because they know 
they have got their hours shortened, and they think 
that they will gradually get their wages increased ?— 
I think that that is their opinion. 

16,164. (Mr. Brand.) Is there a difference of 


. opinion in that respect between the time workers and 


the piece workers, the piece workers objecting to the 


Act because they have lost by it, and the time workers 


not objecting, because their wages are not less P—The 
time workers have positively refused to accept lower 
wages than they had before, and in the present state of 
the labour market we cannot contend with them. 

16,165. In their case, I presume, they consider the 
Act a great boon?—Yes, to the majority of our 
workers the reduction is a very small matter, perhaps 
not above 8d. to 1s. a week ; still, to a poor girl that is 
a material matter, because in the course of a year that 
will come to a couple of pounds or:so, which would 
pay for her lodgings or for a dress. 

16,166. (Chairman.) What are the wages ordinarily 
of a girl ?—In such a workshop as ours, about 10s. a 
week. 

16,167. (Lo Mr. Sandeman.) Would that be about 


“the same with you ?—I cannot speak with respect 


to wages, not being practically employed in the pro- 
duction of those yarns, but I can speak with respect to 
the hours. I may corroborate what Mr. Minnoch has 
said. I know that in some mills where they have 
a chance of working a little longer, the women and 
children will go in preference because they get higher 
wages. 

16,168.:(Lord Balfour, to Mr. Minnoch.) Have 
they to serve any apprenticeship before they get that 
10s. a week ?—A very short time, perhaps two or 
three montlis. 

16,169. (Mr. Brand.) Has there been any fluctua- 
tion lately in the amount that has been given per 
piece ?—None for a considerable time. 

16,170. We may take it that the trade has been 
stationary ?—Very stationary for a long time. 

16,171. (Chairman.) Do you employ half-timers ? 
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—No, none under 13 years of age. 
whole week. 

16,172. (To Mr. Sandeman.) Do you employ half- 
timers ?—I do not employ any workers myself. I am 
only agent for those who do so; but half-timers are 
not so much employed in Scotland. 


They work the 


16,173. (Lo Mr. Smith.) Do you-employ any half. 


timers ’—We do. 


16,174. To any extent ?—We have about 80 half- 


timers. 

16,175. What would be the total number of hands 
that you employ ?—Over 1,100. That includes men, 
women, and children. 

16,176. Could you employ more half-timers if you 
could get them?—We should employ as few as pos- 
sible. 


16,177. Are those on the half-day or the alternate 


day system ?—On the alternate day system. Wemuch 
prefer the full-timers, but there is a great difficulty in 
getting them. ~ 

16,178. May I ask whether the half-timerg onty 
get half wages ’—Yes, they get half wages. 

16,179. If a girl got 10s.‘a-week, they would get 
5s? —No.”, In my special tanufacture it is exclu- 
sively children, who do not earn quite the wages which 
Mr. Minnoch has said. Mr. Minnoch’s remarks would 
apply very much to the cotton branch. It might pos- 


sibly be better to take the cotton branch on its: own ° 


merits, and take the woollen branch afterwards. 


(Mr. Sandeman.) Mr. Minnoch is connected with - 


the cotton trade, and Mr. Smith and I are altogether 
in the wollen branch. 
16,180. (Mr. Knowles, to Mr. Minnoch.) In speak- 


ing of agirl’s wages being 10s. a week, do you mean * 


tos say that that would apply to a girl of 13 years of 
age P—If she is able to earn that, but very few at 13 
can earn 10s. a week: * ~~ 

16,181. Would a half-timer get 5s. a week We 
do not employ half-timers, and therefore I can give no 
opinion upon that subject. 

(Mr. Smith.) The reason I made my observations 
was with regard to Mr. Minnoch’s statement that 
the average wages are 10s. a week. That would 
not apply to my trade, it would apply to the wages of 
women, not even to a full-timer. A full-timer’s wage 
varies from 4s. 6d. to 6s.a week, in our employment, 
that is for young persons. The half-timers begin at 
2s. 3d., and we pay half their school fees. 

16,182. (To Mr. Sandeman.) Have you any special 
point which you would wish to mention ?—Yes, I 
have a special point. 


which your attention has.been drawn by Mr. Holms, 
I should like to do so, not that I wish to ask that we 
may revert to what they do at Verviers, but to show 
the great difficulty under which the spinners and 
manufacturers in this country labour in competition 
with those abroad. 

16,183. We have heard a good deal of the compe- 


-tition with foreign manufacturer s, and J do not think 


that we could say that it is not'an important point for 
consideration >—I might mention in the first place 
that in Belgium the government does not interfere 
between the employers and the employed. 


16,184. I think we have had evidence that that | 
is the ease,'that the labour of women and children 


in Belgium is practically unregulated >—Yes; the 
day hovrs are from 6 in the morning till 7 in the 
evening, with an hour and thrée-quarters for meals, 
making 674 hours per week. The night hours 
are from 7 in the evening to 6 in the morning, 
making 11 hours, with one quarter of an hour for 
coffee at midnight, namely 10 hours for their night 
work, 

16,185. Do you give the details of works in a 


‘country where the labour is unregulated as an argu- 


ment that it ought not to be regulated here ?—No, not 
at all. I think that it would be a great misfortune if 
the people of this country were subjected to the same 
length of hours that exist in Belgium; but I think 
it is an argument in favour of this country not 
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pressing unduly legislation upon that subject. I 
am satisfied that legislation has gone rather too far 
already, and that neither the parents nor the children 
wish, as far as I can understand, that it should go any 
further. They wish rather to go backward than 
forward in that matter. I would draw your attention, 
if you would allow me, to a point which‘is a grievance 
in several of the districts, and that is with respect to the 
Saturday. “Ihey used to work 57 hours, from 6 o’clock 
in the morning on Saturday till 9, and then from 10 to 
2, making seven hours work on Saturday, or 57 hours 
a week. As the law now is women and children stop 
work at 1 o’clock on Saturday, instead of 2 o’clock as 
formerly, and the men are supposed to work on till 


2 o'clock ; but on account of the women and children 


‘stopping at 1 o'clock, the men also break up at 


this hour, because though it is understood that they 
clean up after the women and children go, they 
cannot get on well without them, and the result is 
that they clean up between 12 and 1, and they all 
leave together at 1 o’clock, and as most of the men 
are.on piece work, they, as well as many of the 
women, would feel the loss of the hour’s pay. The 
Saturday's remunerative work is thus reduced to five 
hours, making 55 hoursa week. The work in woollen 
mills is very healthy, and it can be no hardship to 
work seven hours on Saturday, especially as no 
child is employed under 13 years of age. Then in 
another point of view, the effect of recent changes 
coming upon very large employers of labour has 
been to reduce their available supply of piecers to 
such a degree as to diminish the quantity of yarn 
produced, materially to increase the rate of. wages 
paid, and so to enhance the cost of production 
as to place the spinners in this country at a great 
disadvantage in comparison with the Continental 
producers. This result we anticipate would be 
further aggravated when the age at which young 
persons and children is increased by an additional year, 
commencing on the Ist of January 1876. The young 
persons (boys at least) will.in most instances com- 


' mence an apprenticeship to a trade of some description 


when they reach the age of 14, so that we shall be in 
_@ great measure deprived of full-time piecers, and it 


will consequently be very difficult to keep the present 
machinery going. We think it would be.a benefit to 
factory owners if the changes to come into effect on 
the Ist of January next were reseinded. I have just 
another statement to make which has. reference to 
education In the interest of the manufacturers, as 
well as the parents of children who work at mills, it 
would be very desirable if that portion of the last 
Factory Act which comes into force on the Ist of 
January next, and which prohibits young persons 


’ working full time in factories at 13 years of age, as 


hitherto, until they are 16 years, unless they have pre- 
viously passed the examination under the standard 
fixed by the Education Commissioners, were delayed 
for another year. The practical result will be that 
for a time no children will get to work in factories 
under 14 years, and that a great many children who 
would have gone to mills to work will be sent else- 
where by their parents. As children bétween 13 and 

15 or 16 years all work in mills as piecers, and almost 
entirely leave that kind of work before they are 16 to 
learn trades, a year taken off will reduce the number 
of available children by fully one third. If the Act 
on this question did not come into force till a year 
later, it is possible that a number of children of 13 
years would then pass the examination who will not 
do so next January. 1 think that that is a point 
which is well worthy the attention of the Govern- 
ment. . 

- 16,186. I do not quite understand how the working 
hours on Saturday are reduced to five?—They are 
reduced to five simply because the women and children 
have to leave at 1 instead of 2. 

16,187. With half an hour afterwards for cleaning ? 
—There is an hour devoted to cleaning. 

16,188. I thought that the Act said half an hour? 
—They take am hour in Galashiels. They ought to 
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clean between 1 and 2 but the women and children 
going away at 1 the men cannot clean without them, 
and the result of that is that they begin to clean 
at 12. 

16,189. In your computation there is half an hour 
missed; the Act says that if you begin to work at 5 
the work shall cease at 1, but that they may remain 
until 1.30 for cleaning ; if it takes an hour for cleaning 
why should you begin at 12?—Mr. Smith can speak 
to that better than | can, 

(Mr. Smith.) I think Mr, Sandeman’s not being his 
own business is not just quite correct ; you are quite 
correct as regards what the Act is, there is half an 
hour after the engine stops that you are entitled to 
retain your hands for cleaning, and that is one point 
which | was anxious to speak to. There is a very 
great hardship in respect of that half hour for cleaning. 


‘In the first place the engine stops at 1 o’clock, and then 


the men and able-bodied people about the place are 
walking about there doing nothing ; it is a perfect 
mutiny, and there is no order can be kept with them ; 


‘they are doing no work and are no good, but they are 


getting pay for it. Then taking the women who are 
paid by the piece, such as able-bodied young women, 
power-loom weavers, of whom we have a large number, 
they must stop at 1 o’clock, They will sweep all the 
rooms in five minutes, and then in the weaving shed 
they are running wild and doing nothing for the whole 
half hour; whereas those who require the greatest 
protection from parliamentry legislation, our spinning 
girls, are hard at work cleaning up for’the whole of 
that half hour, cleaning all the carding and spinning 
plant. Those who are the least able for the work 
should get the most protection. I think that is a great 
hardship, and my opinion is that whilst retaining the 
563 hours that half hour on Saturday for cleaning 
should be abolished, and the engine should be allowed 
to work till half-past 1; and that the cleansing people 
who have hitherto done it throughout the week every 
day should do it. Not that we are doing it every day, 
but the waste is removed out of our works several 
times in the day, and the process of cleaning and 
removing the waste was perfectly sufficient which was 
done during the meal hour, and the children were 
employed no longer. 

16,190. On the one hand you contend that half an 
hour is too much, but Mr. Sandeman on the other 
contends that it is too little?—-I am not here in co- 
operation with Mr. Sandeman. 

(Mr. Sandeman.) This is what the Galashiels 
people desire. 

16,191. (Lo Mr. Smith.) Anyhow that would show 
that it is impossible to establish a uniform time of 
cleaning ?—I do not think it was ever contemplated 
when the Act was passed that there would be this 
confusion which has resulted from it. The object of 
the Act was to establish the 564 hours, and adjust the 
labour for children and young persons; and our half- 
timers and young persons are actually working 564 
hours ; but when we come to the older grades, the able- 
bodied women and men in oyr employ, they are only 
practically working 56 hours. 

16,192. If their work is: done. why should they 
remain in the mill and make confusion, why cannot 
they go out ?—If you allow the great body of your 
older workpeople -to leave, you cannot expect the 
children to remain with any comfort. 

16,193. What would you recommend as a substitute ? 
—I would recommend that 564 hours be retained, and 
I would allow many of our manufacturing operations 
to go on during the half hour the same as formerly 
and make no provision for cleaning whatever. 

16,194. It being intended that the actual work as 
measured by the running of the machinery should be 
only six hours on Saturday, and the half hour being 
conceded to the manufacturers for cleaning, if the 
manufacturers do not want it for cleaning would not 
Parliament rather take it off >—It would take half an 
hour off those young people’s wages then for cleaning. 

16,195. This half hour was only given to the manu- 
facturers for a cleaning over and above the time that 
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it was supposed that the children were at work, but 
if they say they do not want it for cleaning would not 
the inference be that it should be taken off?—I do 
not think that parliament has ever suggested that 
564 hours was too much for young persons or women 
to be employed. 

16,196. (Mr. Knowles.) I think you are mistaken 
when you state that parliament contemplated them 
working 56} hours with the machinery; that is not 
so, it was a compromise between 60 and 54 hours ; 
56 were the hours that were contemplated, but then 
the manufacturers asked for an extra half hour to 
clean up on Saturday, so that it was at the request 
of the manufacturers that they got the half hour for 
cleaning ?—It is-a certain advantage no doubt to 
have children to clean up during the half hour; but 
it is a great disadvantage to say that able-bodied 
women in a factory should either be allowed to retire 
half an hour before the time, or stand doing nothing, 
which is practically»what they are doing. 

16,197. (Chairman.) Several manufacturers have 
said that it would be a great thing if the prohibition 
of half-timers being present on two successive 
Saturdays was abolished, because they said if we had 
the whole of the half-timers in on Saturday morning 
we would get through our cleaning quicker ; in 
England they said { think that it was valuable to 
them to have this half hour for cleaning ?—It may 
be in certain branches. In ours it is certainly an 
advantage, as I have stated before, to have that 
special part of the work done by children in that half 
hour. 

16,198. Of course we take your statement, and what 
you urge, that this half-hour should be given rather to 
work and conceded for cleaning, but a member of the 
Commission who is conversant with the passing of the 
Act has told you that 56 hours was the intention ?— 
It seems to me a very extraordinary. position that able- 
bodied young women should be standing doing nothing 
when young children are all busy doing work. 

16,199. Do the women not help in the cleaning ?— 
Not in the weaving shops; but many of our young 
women are power-loom weavers, and the cleansing that 
is done in connexion with the loom is so trifling that 
five minutes will at any time clean up the whole space 
that they have to do; practically, 25 minutes of the 
half-hour the girls are just playing. 

16,200, (Mr. Knowles.) That must necessarily 
occur anywhere ; here where women work they can 

easily clean up and go away, but where the girls work 
it takes a long time, and you cannot assume that the 
women would leave their own room and go to the room 
where the girls are employed and do their cleaning ?— 

I never should suggest such a thing; but there was 
no objection on the part of the millowners before to 
the cleaning being done during the working hours, and 
[ do not see any reason why there should not be 
a ieee back again. 

201. The question that the chairman has just 
a is , would the millowners agree to get the 56 
hours and do the cleaning during the time instead of 
564 hours ?—I should think not. 

16,202. The half hour was given at the request of 
the millowners for cleaning up after the engine 
ceased working ?—I know that all our piece workers, 
embracing our power-loom weavers and others in 
connexion with the passing of this Act, were quite 
satisfied with the hours. They expected that the 
shorter hours meant no shorter pay; but they find 
that this reduction of hours has reduced their pay 
correspondingly. 

16,203. Is it not possible that they will get their 
pay increased if we should have a change in trade, 
and trade became good instead of being depressed ?— 
That is a question of supply and demand which will 
regulate itself. 

(Mr. Sandeman.) The time of cleaning refers 
entirely to spinning mills where there is a great area 
to clean. A Galashiels manufacturer writes me and 


says: “You are aware that the work in our woollen’ 


“‘ mills here is not at all burdensome or hard, and 
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* as most of the men are on piece work, they feel, 
“ the loss of the hour quite as mugh as the em-_ 


“ ployers do themselves, and many of the women 
* also. We feel that the interference in this matter, 
“ so far as our woollen mills were concerned, was 
“ altogether unnecessary and uncalled for, and we do 
“ not think that the employers either wished such an 
“* interference or thanked the Government for it.” 

(Mr. Smith.) I should like to offer an observation 
with reference to the change in the age of young 
persons to be employed after the Ist of January next. I 
think that that portion of the Act should be rescinded 
entirely. The result of it will be, when the standard 
of age of young persons is raised from 13 to 14, that 
those children would be beyond the power of the 
Education Act altogether after they reached 13, they 
could not be forced to attend school, and ioe) con- 
sequence would be that they would find employment. 
in some other branch of trade which is not under 
the Factory Acts. This is a serious macter .for those 
districts of ‘Scotland where children of that age are 
already exceedingly scarce ; and further, the natural. 
result will be, if those children are drafted off at the 
age of.13 into other branches of trade from mill work,, 
that they will naturally continue in that groove of 
work, and we mill owners who look to these young 
persons for all our skilled workmen in later years are 
deprived of them altogether, 

16,204. What other trades could they be drafted 
off to, assuming that they had not achieved the 
standard at 13, if the Workshops and Factory Acts. 
were assimilated ?—We find that they go off even to 
smiths, joiners, and masons, and trades. 
of that class; such is the demand for apprentices 
in those branches that they take them even as mere 
boys. 

16,205. That of course would not affect the girls? 
—No, it would not affect the girls. I am referring 
more especially to boys, but even the girls are drafted 
off and naturally do not come back to mill work ; if 
they go away to seek domestic service they would not 
return in years after to mill work. 

16,206. (Mr. Brand.) In fact is it not the case 
that unless the age of children is raised in the Educa- 
tion Act to 14, the only effect of this provision in the 
Textile Act is to inflict a penalty upon the textile 
factories, while it does no good to the children ?— 
Perfectly so, and I think to raise the educational age 
to 14 would be a very great hardship on the parents, 
and even upon many of the children themselves, 
especially orphan children and children of poor 
parents, who at the age of 18 have been found quite 
competent to work if “they pass the educational’ stan- 
dard. I think it would be very undesirable that the 
educational age should be raised to 14. 

16,207. (Chairman.) May I ask whether in your 
works and others that you know there has been a 
reduction of wages to the hands in proportion to the 
hours that have been shortened ?—So. far as I am 
aware there has been no reduction of wages in the 
case of those who are paid by the day, but I believe 
that. over the whole woollen trade all piece workers. 
have suffered proportionately to the reduction in the 
hours. - 

16,208. If, as was said, it was possible that the 
machinery could be cleaned through the week, at 
what hour would it be cleaned ?—It would be cleaned 
progressively. It would not be cieaned at any special 
hour ; the machines would never be stopped. 

16,209. But then they would be cleaned when in 
motion ?—Yes. I refer to cleaning the floors. 

16,210. But it is illegal to clean machinery when 
in motion, is it not ?—J am not aware, but the mere 
cleansing of machinery after each young person is se 
trifling that the time that the work is being brought 
to a close even on Saturday afternoon would be enough 
if the floor work was done. 

16,211. If it is cleaned during the week it must be 
cleaned at one of three times during the meal hours,_ 
or whilst it is im motion, or when it is stopped on 
purpose ?—In the power-loom weaving flat, for in— 
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stance, there is nothing to prevent the power-loom 
weaver from cleaning up the floor of her room at the 
time the loom is working. 

16,212. The cleaning of the floor is not included ; 
is it, in what is called cleaning machinery, ‘They can 
sweep up the floor at any time, but'I understand that 
the half hour on Saturday is given for cleaning 
machinery ?—That is the object of the Act. The 
object of the Act is to stop at a certain hour and have 
nothing but cleaning going on. 

16,213. (Mr. Minnoch.) If the mill was to run an 
extra half hour on Saturday the cleaning must be 
done either during the meal hours or while the 
machine is in motion, or you must stop it for the pur- 
pose ?—The cleaning of the floor is a very little 
matter, that could be done in a very few minutes. 

16,214. It was estimated to take half an hour. I 
suppose it was not intended that you should use the 
whole half hour if you did not want it, but that you 
might keep the hands for a period not exceeding half 
an hour; but if it only took five minutes they could 
get out at five minutes past 1 ?—In effect we do not 
keep them after 1 o’clock, so that we only work 56 
hours a week. 

(Mr. Sandeman.) A question has been asked 
about the reduction of wages in consequence of the 
reduction of hours. I was in a factory yesterday, 
Messrs. Widnell and Co., Lasswade, and in reply to 
this question they said, “ When the new Factory Act 
“ came into operation we did not make any reduction 
“ in our worker's wages, but arranged with the men 
“ that when we required any work done after the 
“* machinery was stopped, #.e., after the usual working 
“ hours, no overtime should be paid for until five hours 
“ per fortnight or two anda half per week (being the 
“ difference in working hours under the old and new 
“ Acts) had been made up.” I think that this shows 
_the sympathy which exists between employer and 
employed. 

(Mr. Smith.) I think that the portion of the Act 
that you refer to with reference to its being illegal 
to clean machinery during working hours applies 
only to mill gearing. I ‘should think that no mill- 
owner would ever employ a child or young person to 
do that. They may clean their loom or their frame 
that they are working outside of, but I do not think 
that any -millowner would employ a child or young 
person to clean mill gearing. 

16,215. It would not be possible to clean the wheels 
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and the like that are in such rapid motion that you 
can hardly see them ?—There are certain portions of 
the looms which they would certainly not clean when 
in motion, but often a weaver has to stop her loom 
through the breaking of the yarn, and so on, and then 
she would embrace the opportunity of those stoppages 
for cleaning some portion of it. 

16,216. Do you think that you lose much time on 
the whole by accident to the machinery, involving the 
stoppage of the whole or any part of the mill ?—I 
should think that in large works there are periodical 
accidents happening that stop the works, and I think 
that it would be only fair and equitable in connexion 
with any future legislation, that provision should be 
made to allow millowners and manufacturers to make 
up a reasonable amount of lost time on the part of 
those who have steam power, upon the same principle 
as has been conceded to those who have water power. 

16,217. The water power people have been deprived 
of it now as you are probably aware by the Act of 
1874 ?—Yes, they will be now. 

16,218. Other gentlemen have urged that it is not 
right that bleachers and printers should be able to 
make up lost time on account of accidents, which 
textile manufacturers cannot do?—I should think 
that is very unfair. 

16,219. Because they say that the machinery in a 
printworks has no special character making it liable to 
damage more than textile machinery ?—I should think 
not. 

16,220. (Lord Balfour.) Can you state what amount 
of time you lost in the last month or year by breakage 
and stoppage of machinery ?—I could not, but I know 
that we have had stoppages and must naturally have 
them always. 

16,221. You could not give an approximate number 
of hours >—Much of that depends upon the nature of 
the accident. You might have an accident to your 
steam engine which might stop everything for weeks, 
and you might have a break-down of one of your shafts 
that might stop you two or three days; it is one of 
those things that you cannot calculate any average 
upon, I should say ; but I think that there might be a 
certain number of days or hours per year conceded, and 
that up to that point you could recover lost time, but 
not beyond. 

16,222. (Chairman.) Have you anything further 
which you would like to state to the Commission ?— 
No, nothing further that I am aware of. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


16,223. (Chairman.) Are you manager of the 
firm of Mitchell and Whytelaw, Grove Park Mills >— 
Yes. 

16,224. What is your business ?—Power-loom cloth 
manufacturers. 

16,225. Have you any special point that you wish 
to mention to the Commission ?—Mr, Mitchell is laid 
aside, and he sent to the secretary his objections, and 
I would like to answer any question that you may 
choose to put to me upon those objections. 

16,226. Your case, as I understand, is, that you 
worked your legal number of hours in the week by 
working a little less on the five days, and a little longer 
on Saturdays than the hours fixed by the Act?—We 
never wrought up to the Act. - 

16,227. But you worked upon the aggregate the 
hours of the new Act ?—Yes. Would you allow me to 
state how we wrought? We commenced at half past 
6 during the six months in winter, we gave them one 
hour for breakfast, and three-quarters of an hour for 
dinner, and left off at 6 in the evening ; and we gave 
them on Saturday one hour for breakfast, commencing 
at half past 6 in the morning as on the other five days, 
_ and they wrought on till 2, which upon the average 

_ during the year gave 56? hours a week. 

16,228. You used to work a little less than the legal 
hours of new Act on five days and a little more on 
Saturday ?—Yes. 
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16,229, Did you find that more convenient for your 
business ?>—Yes. 

16,230. But the Act says that you must stop at 1 
on Saturdays, so that you have to work a little longer 
on the other five days; why is that inconvenient — 
Because we consider that 6 in the morning is too early 
for a female to start work. 

16,231. And yet you would rather not begin at 7 ? 
—No. 

16,232. You could work to half-past 6 if you liked ? 
—wWe should lose as much time again if we were to 
work to the letter of the Act, because we should 
require to give them one hour at breakfast and one 
hour at dinner, and then stop at six. in the evening, and 
stop at 1 on the Saturday. 

16,233. You need only give them half an hour at 
breakfast and an hour at dinner, or three-quarters of 
an hour at each or both, and then you could give half 
an hour at the end; but you must give two hours 
altogether, you may work between half-past 6 in the 
morning and half-past 6 at night if you like ?—The 


‘Act does not say so. 


16,234. You may work from 6 to 6, and 7 to 7, 
or half-past 6 to half-past 6 >—We read the Act trom 
6 to 6 or7 to 7, with one hour for breakfast, one 
hour for dinner, and the engine stopping at 1 on 
Saturday. 
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little by this new law, but. they get used to it P— 
Under the old Act, we gave them sometimes in 


not that suit you ?>—We want the hour on Saturday. 


_ le Sept. 1875. 16,936. (Mr. Knowles.) You might do it thus: 


you might commence at half-past 6, give them half an 
hour for breakfast, then an hour for dinner and cease 
at 6 >—We have a reason for giving them an hour for 
breakfast. 

16,237. (Chairman.) What is that reason ?—It is a 
matter concerning ourselves; we give them a little 
devotion in the morning. 

16,238. Parliament has thought it a great object to 
give the people a full half holiday on Saturday ; that 
has been the reason for that provision, and it -is very 
generally attended to; and yours is the first case in 
the whole kingdom that we have heard of ?—It would 
be very important to us. Kis 

, 16,239. (Lord Balfour.) You have a religious 
service for your workpeople in the breakfast hour, and 
that is the reason, I presume, why you want a little 
longer time ?—Yes. 

16,240. (Chairman.) You could still work that 
time, could you not, taking an hour for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner, working from half-past 6 to half- 
past 6 ?—Not according to the Act; we do not so 
read the Act. 

16,241. If it was lawful you could manage it that 
way ?>—We would rather have the hour on Saturday 
for the six‘winter months, as for these months it is of 
little advantage stopping before 2 o’clock. 


summer a half holiday on Saturday more than was 
required by the Act; we would sometimes stop. at 
9 o’clock. é eT 

16,243. It is hard that you should be put about, 
and it is proper that your grievance should be stated; 
but I think it would be difficult to induce Parliament 
to go back from that principle of securing the half 
holiday on Saturday. Still it is worth considering 
and no doubt the Commission ‘will consider whether 
they could recommend that there should be an option 
by shortening the time a little on the week days, and 
working one hour more on the Saturday ?In our 
case it prevents a half holiday; what we call a half 
holiday to the workers is a half holiday that the 
master loses in time, as in stopping all the year round 
at 1 we cannot afford to give the half holiday. 

16,244. How does it prevent it ?— Because the 
time is so much shorter that we could not afford to do: 
it; instead of occasionally stopping at 9, we would 
work on till 1 every Saturday ; just as we found trade 
to suit, we used to stop them occasionally at 9. 

16,245. I suppose the fact of your having had te 
work a little longer on the other days would make it 
rather more easy than more difficult for you to give 
them longer time on Saturday ?—We would not do it ; 
we would work on till 1 o’clock. 


The witness withdrew. 
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16,246. (Chairman.) Are you a partner in the firm 
of John Robertson & Co., New Hall Factory, Bridge- 
ton ?>—Yes. 

16,247. I understand that you have a special case 
of your own, besides that which was brought before 
us by a gentleman from Galashiels >—No, not exactly 
our own, but I wish to speak to a matter which was 
brought up yesterday by the certifying surgeons. 

16,248. What is the point to which you refer >— 
We should like to oppose very strongly the discretion- 
ary powers asked by the certifying surgeons. We 
have no association of factory owners before whom 
the matter has been brought, and therefore I do not 
come authorised to express their views, but still I am 
quite sure that there would be very general opposition 
by the factory owners to these discretionary powers 
asked for by the certifying surgeons. 

16,249. Are you aware that the gentlemen whom 
you would have accompanied said so to-day ?—No, I 
cannot speak from any concert with them ; I merely 
speak of what I know. 

16,250. (Mr. Brand.) Do you allude to their 
request to have the power of entry into factories >— 
Yes, those discretionary powers generally. They 
asked to be allowed to enter a factory, and they 


asked to give their certificates not with reference to - 


age, but to physical strength’ in a general way. They 
have at present, I presume, a limited discretionary 
power of endorsing the fact of any physical debility 
that would unfit a child, any disease or infirmity. 

16,251. (Chairman.) But they must not reject 
merely because a boy is not as big as he ought to be? 
—I think not. i 

16,252. (Mr. Brand.) I think Dr. Watson said that 
it was his practice to reject them for physical unfit- 
ness P—Yes, he says that “ Children are often presented 
“6 for examination for work too heavy for their ages, 
“ and also for their physical strength, and I consider 
“ we have power to reject them.” I consider that 
he should not have that power. 
wishes to have the power of certifying their fitness 
for their duties. 
stretch of power which I should not like to concede. 
Ido not object to the present practice of certifying 
that they are or are not of the usual strength and 
appearance of a child of 13; what I should oppose 
would be their judging of their fitness for the work. 


By implication he 


That I think would be quite a~ 


16,253. You would not probably object to their 
having the power of rejecting them on the ground 
of serious debility ?—Certainly not. And we donot 
so much object to the inspectors having that power 
which they ask. I think it is a power which is 
much better suited to the inspectors than to the cer- 
tifying surgeon. I find that Dr. Irvine puts forth the 
same claim: “ With regard to certificates, I think it 
“ would be better if the surgeons were allowed to 
“ judge by the physical fitness ; it would be a decided 
“ advantage to the child ;” and Dr. Watson strikes in : 
“ The age should only be taken as an element for 
“ consideration.” es 

16,254. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Why should you 
prefer the inspectors having those powers ?—I think 
that the inspector is in a more independent position 
with relation to the parties. J think that inspectors” 
of all kinds are necessary evils, and that the fewer of 
them we have the better. 

16,255. (Mr. Brand.) The inspector you think 
would be better able to judge of the character of the . 
work which the child is to undertake >—Yes, I think 
so. He has a larger area over which he. exercises his. 
jurisdiction, and can judge better. , 

16,256. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is the general 
feeling of the manufacturers in this district as to the 
working of the system of certifying surgeons?—We 
sometimes feel a little aggrieved, but I cannot say 
that we have special cause of complaint at present ; 
I think we have not. 

16,257. Is there much divergence in the practice of 
the certifying surgeons ?—I wish to state that I haye 
known many cases of children being passed in one 
factory and within a very limited time rejected in 
another. 

16,258. Then some surgeons have been much stricter 
than others ?—Yes, that is so, but I refer more parti- 
cularly to cases of the same surgeon certifying in one 
factory and rejecting in another within a very limited 
time. Ido not impute much blame to them. I think it 
may depend upon the appearance of the child at the 
moment. He might be caught fresh from home, or 
just ready to go home tired and exhausted, which 
would quite explain the thing. ; 

16,259. Should you as an employer object to the 
certificate of birth being required >—I would quite 
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prefer that arrangement. I think that that would be 
the proper course. 

16,260. Do you imagine that most of the children 
could obtain certificates of birth ?—I have no doubt 
that now they could be all obtained. The Regis- 
tration Act has been sufficiently long in force to enable 
certificates of birth to be obtained in almost every 
instance. 

16,261. With the large number of Irish who are 
employed, would not there be great difficulty with 
respect to the certificate of birth ?—I do not think so, 
but I think that these cases might be treated excep- 
tionally. 

16,262. (Mr. Brand.) Have you an objection, as 
a manufacturer, to the certifying surgeon having 
Supervision over factories, in order to see that they 
are kept in a proper sanitary condition ?—I should 
object very strongly. I think that that is properly 
the duty of the inspector. 

- 16,263. You think that the inspectors are quite as 

able to judge as the certifying surgeons of such 
matters as overcrowding and bad ventilation P—I 
think that they are quite as able to judge. 

16,264. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Only that the cer- 
tifying surgeon would be able to visit much oftener 
than the inspector ?. 
not change frequently, and they do not require very 
frequent visitation. ; 

16,265. (Mr. Brand.) It is of very great import- 
ance, is it not, that the accommodation in a factory 
should be good and suitable. We have it in evidence 
that in some cases it is not so, and therefore it is 
__ important that that should be seen to ?—Yes, certainly, 

but I think that the inspector is the proper party to 
see to it. 


But those are matters that do. 
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16,266. (Lord Balfour.) You stated that-though just 
now you had no great cause of complaint, at the ,same 
time you have been aggrieved; may I ask in what 
way t—We have had difficulties of various kinds. We 
have had to complain of the refusal of certificates, 
where certificates had been granted in other factories 
just before. Of course the other factory owners might 
have the same to complain of with regard to ours, and 
altogether the bearing of some of the certifying sur- 
geons has been rather objectionable.. Their manner of 
examining the children, opening their mouths roughly, 
and knocking them about, we did not like. 
all that I have to complain of. I should say with 
regard to the fees that discretionary powers would 
give them a better position in that matter. It 
would not be our interest to make objection to 
any charges that they might make if they had discre- 
tionary powers which would put us a great deal at 
their mercy. 

16,267. You would not increase their discretionary 
powers ?—I do not wish them to have extended dis- 
cretionary powers. I think that they have sufficient 
power at present, and that the inspector who has no 
fees from us jis the proper party to have the discre- 
tionary power. 

16,268. You do not think the present scale of fees 
unreasonably high, do you ?—I wish the system of 
certifying to be done away with? altogether, or that 
the certificate should be obtained, not at each individual 
factory, but at some place where certificates should be 
dispensed ; and that the person requiring a certificate 
should then present that certificate to me, or to anyone 
else, under no bias or prejudice on the part of the 
certifying surgeon. I think it would be quite possible 
to guard against imposition. 


The witness withdrew. 


ARCHIBALD ConsTaBLE (of Messrs. T. & A. Constable), ALEXANDER FRAsER (of Messrs. Neill & Co.), 
and Witt1am OrreHant Morrison (of Messrs. Murray and Gibb), examined. 


16,269.* (Chairman, to Mr. Constable.) You are a 
deputation, are you not, from the Master Printers’ 
Association of Edinburgh ?—Yes. 

16,270. What statement have you to make to the 
Commission ?—We work under the Factory Act of 
1867, and we have on the whole been able to work 
very satisfactorily in every way in connexion with it, 
but there is one point which more than any other has 
been felt to be a hardship by, I think I may say, all 
the printing offices in Edinburgh, and especially 
by all the larger offices, and that is the prohibition 
of the employment of women and boys above 14 
for an occasional hour, or perhaps two hours in the 
evening. Our work in the printing office is not like 
the work in an ordinary factory, it is not all visible 
before us in the morning. It comes in in very varying 
amounts one day from another, We cannot at all see 
our way to the end of the day, and there is a part of 
it which really might be embraced under the book- 
binding trade more than the printing, that is—all the 
stitching and folding that is necessary perhaps in law 
papers or papers of that kind which must be sent out 
on the evening perhaps of the day in which they were 
sent in. For this purpose it would no doubt be a very 
great convenience to us to be allowed to employ 
‘women and boys above 14 occasionally for an extra 
hour or two in the evening. 

16,271. You may employ, in printing, boys overtime 
for certain days ?—I think not-under 14. 

16,272. You want it for boys over 14; to what 
extent do you think the modification should go, how 
many days, or how many hours?—-I think we should 
be well content with the clause which applies to 
persons in the bookbinding trade, that is clause 14 in 
the Act of 1867... 

16,273. Young persons of 14 and women may be 
employed in bookbinding for a period not exceeding 
14 hours on any one day, “ Provided that 1st they 
'“ shall not be so employed except between the hours 
“* of 6 in the morning and 8 in the evening, or where 


* See Appendix D., Letter (62.) 


“ permission has been given by the Secretary of State 


** to work between the hours of 7 in the morning and. 


“ 7 in the evening, or of 8 in the morning and 8 in 
“ the evening, then except between the hours of 7 in 
“ the morning and 9 in the evening, or 8 in the 
“< morning and 10 in the evening, as the case may be.” 
You want the bookbinding modification extended to 
printing >—We should be glad of it. 

(Mr. Fraser.) We should like to draw attention to 
that clause. It says that a bookbinder can work 14 
hours, but according to the provisions, I do not see 
that we can work more than 114 hours. Working 
from 6 in the morning till 8 in the evening is certainly 
14 hours, but you have to take 24 hours off that for 
meals, so that it reduces it practically to 113 hours. 

16,274. (To Mr. Constable.) The hours of com- 
mencing work in Scotland are rather late, are they 
not ?—They vary in one office and another. In our 
office they begin at 20 minutes past 8, but in some 
other offices they are earlier in Edinburgh. 

16,275. But you do not give the breakfast half- 
hour ?—No, we avoid that. 

16,276. So that in that case you would count as if 
you commenced at 8 ?—Yes. 

16,277. You would be working from 8 to 7, and you 
want the power to work occasionally until 10, and 
then you would have to give half an hour for tea after 
6 in the evening >—We come out at 7 at present. 

16,278..(To Mr. Morrison.) What hours do you 
work ?—We only work 54 hours a week, not 56. 

16,279. But you want the power, when you have a 
pressure, to work 14 hours a day ?—Yes. 

16,280. (Lo Mr. Fraser.) As you point out, you 
work only 1145 hours ?—-Yes, that is the principal 
hardship. 
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16,281. You want to be excused from giving half, . 


an hour for tea ?—Yes ; owing to the nature of print- 
ing in Edinburgh, we never know in the morning 
what we may have to do in the course of the day, and. 
that is particularly the case with regard to the law 
work. ‘The courts sit in Edinburgh, and we are the 
Government printers, and we print all the criminal 
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libels. In the forenoon we will get a large thing like 
this to print (producing a printed’ indictment), and a 
proof must be had for the court the next day; that is 
what we are subject to daily. With regard to the 
1874 Act, which is proposed to be applied to us, we 
strongly object to that. ( 

16,282. At present the bookbinding modification is 
limited to three days in a month ?—Only for those 
under 16 years of age, but we have plenty above 16, 
and bookbinders above 16 are allowed to work extra 
on 96 days in the year, that is eight days a month. _ 

(Mr. Morrison). If you refer to the Act you will 
see that there is at present a modification in letter- 
press printing to this effect, that they may work 15 
hours in any one day, but in addition to the time 
allowed under the Factory Act for meals, they shall be 
allowed half an hour for a meal after the hour of 6, 
and they shall not be so employed except on alternate 
days. Our principal objection to this clause is the 
fourth exception: ‘In every week in which they are 
“ so employed on each alternate day they shall be 
“ allowed either one whole holiday or two half 
“ holidays, each half holiday comprising at least one 
“‘ half of an ordinary working day.” ‘Those provisions 
with respect to the permission to work 15 hours, 
render that modification absolutely useless, so that we 
cannot work under it; that would involve the Joss of 
their services during the half day that they were at 
work, and therefore we much prefer that modification 
withdrawn, as it is utterly useless to us, and that you 
should give us-some other modification which would 
be really of service. : 

16,283. (Mr. Brand.) Do you work the night 
modification -—No, we do not. 

(Mr. Fraser.) We work night shifts .sometimes, 
but that is a great inconvenience in one department, 
especially the bookbinding department, or rather the 
warehouse department it is with us. We have a 
department of the warehouse where they are the same 
as bookbinders (but they are not bookbinders), doing 
the same kind of work, folding and pressing the sheets, 
but we cannot work that hour or two extra that the 
bookbinders can do, and it is for that reason that we 
apply for this modification. We do just now work 
and have been for the last two months working day 
and night shifts; we have boys feeding the machines 
during the night on alternate weeks, but then our 
work accumulates so much upon us because we cannot 
have the warehouse girls to finish that work. If we 
could have two hours occasionally for girls or women, 
it would suit us perfectly well, we should get the 
work finished up that is printed during the night; as 
it is just now we cannot do it. We have actually 
months’ work lying unfinished in the warehouse for 
want of pressing and finishing the work; we cannot 
see our way to get through it. 

16,284. (Chairman, to Mr. Morrison.) It would be 
satisfactory to the Commission to know exactly what 
modifications you would stand out for? — May I 


mention that the Act came into operation on the Ist | 


of January 1668, and there were temporary modifica- 
tions granted by the Home Secretary extending over 
two years; and upon the expiry of these two years 
in the year 1870, we memorialised the Home Secretary 
for permanent modifications, and at the time we 
did so we made a statement to him in which we said 
that the ordinary hours of work were only 57 hours 
per week, and now we have reduced them to 54. 
“ Further, that we would be perfectly satisfied with 
** even a restriction of the present modification” (that 
is the modification to which I have referred as abso- 
lutely useless to us). ‘‘We ask for the modifica- 
“-tion in its entirety, as section 11 authorises the 
‘“ oranting of only a certain fixed modification, from 
“ which it might not be in your power to deviate; 
“ but we are of opinion, were permission granted to 
‘¢ work lads of 16 for three hours extra per day, for 
* not more than five consecutive days in one month, 
“ and for not more than 60 days a year, that this 
“ would be sufficient to meet our requirements, 


“ especially were some modification made in the case | 
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“ of females,” that is to say, we suggested at that- 
time that this modification if it were granted, would 
be what we wished, namely, three hours a day for 
five consecutive days in one month, and not more than 
60 days in a year, for lads over 16, and a. modification 
less than that for girls and lads under 16. 

16,285. (Lord F. Cavendish to Mr. Fraser.) You 
are now asking for a modification in the case of boys 
over 16 ; I understood you to ask for it first in the 
case of boys over 14 ?—It is the girls principally that 
we wish it for, the girls for the warehouse work, it is 
with them that the difficulty is, we have no fault to find, 
with the Act otherwise. 

16,286. (Chairman, to Mr. Morrison.) If the re- 
striction upon the employment of women over hours in 
printing was withdrawn, do you think that, they would 
be more generally employed ?—No doubt of it. We 
employ them, and it is a very profitable source of work 
for women at printing machines, it is not heavy work 
because the women are not constantly employed. 
During the preparation of the formes for the printing 
the women are often knitting, doing their own work, 
or reading, or resting; and if this restriction on 
women was withdrawn altogether, we would then 
employ women more largely than we do. Whenever 
we can possibly get lads over 16 to do the work we 
do so, because we are enabled to work those lads 
overtime. 

16,287. (Mr. Brand.) In consequence of the Act, 
have you had to dismiss any women ?—No, we have 
not dismissed any ‘women, but we have not increased 
them to the extent that we might have done 

(Mr. Fraser.) What we would of course wish is that 
women above 18 should be allowed to work as men do, 
that would get over all the difficulty, but it might be 
restricted to a certain number of days per month; for 
the great difficulty is in the push of our busy time, 
because ours is a season trade as well as a daily trade ; 
we have our Christmas time and the time the Courts 
are sitting, and then it is of very great importance, 
whereas during the summer they may be half idle. 

16,287a. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In some of those 
establishments we have been told that;the heat gets very 
great owing to the burning of gas, is that the case 
with you ?—There is a great deal of gas in a printing 
office, because every compositor requires a jet to 
himself, and sometimes two, and. ventilation is very 
difficult except in very lofty rooms. Unfortunately, 
a great many of the printing offices were built a great 
many years ago, and they would require to be pulled 
down and rebuilt before we could wholly get over this 
difficulty. 

16,288. The long hours that you ask for must be 
very exhausting in such an atmosphere >—We do not 
say that the atmosphere is so bad as. to hurt the 
health ; but in a printing office with the heat from the 
steam and so much gas, it cannot be so pure as in a 
place where the state of things is different. 

16,289. The old offices are very often low buildings, 
are they not ?—No, they are rather the reverse, they 
are towering buildings, one flat above another. 

16,290. I mean each flat is low ?—Yes, they have | 
low ceilings. 

(Mr. Morrison.) In working overtime we do not, 
work the whole place overtime, it is only a few hands, 
itis not as it isin a large factory, where they work 
overtime, and make up lost time through breakage of 
machinery, or anything of that sort ;-when we have 
a press of work it is only a certain portion of them 
that work with us. After the regular hours are over, 
the workers are much fewer and the place is much 
cooler, 

(Mr. Fraser.) We look upon it in Scotland also that 
the stoppage of half an hour for tea is quite un- 
necessary in our trade, it is not a custom, as it is in 
London and other places, for them to go out half an 
hour for tea. Those who wish to have tea get it 
brought in to them, and they take it in a few, minutes 
and go on with their work, 

16,291. (Chatrman.) We understand that they dine 
much later in Scotland than in England ?—Yes ; they — 
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dine between two and three. Bookbinders find that 
the proviso regarding half hour for tea hampers them 
very much. . Some of them say the modification as to 
extra time is in consequence of very little use, and 
they would much prefer an extra hour straight on 
without stopping for tea, than longer time with the 
interval. 

16,292. They would like to stop for tea if they 
worked more than five hours after dinner, would they 
not ?—They would take tea in the place, they would 
not go out ;. they would not take half an hour, but 
only 10 minutes. Many of them do that as it is. 
They just take their tea, and they are not prevented 
taking tea when they wish it. 

16,293. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you consider 
it reasonable that no concession of additional hours 
should be allowed, except in the case of shops where 
the inspector was satisfied as to the ventilation and 
sanitary arrangements.,—We are quite willing to 
come under the sanitary Jaws, and that was specially 
stated to the Home Secretary by the deputation from 
the Master Printers Association. Perhaps I should say 
that there was a deputation from the Trades Council 
to the Home Secretary who urged him to apply the 
Factory Act of 1874 specially to printers and book- 
binders, and in January or February last we had 
oceasion to answer that. and to memorialise the Home 
Secretary and to go and see him on the subject, and 
this is the memorial which we presented (producing 
the same.) 

(Mr. Morrison.) Mr. Cross promised us that there 
would be no legislation on the subject until we had an 
_ opportunity of stating our views. - 

16,294. (Chairman.) There is no doubt that this 
is a good opportunity, and therefore it would be well 
that you should put in your memorial ?>—The follow- 
ing is the statement which we prepared upon the 
subject. 


Memoranpa by the Master Printers of Edinburgh with 
reference to the deputation from the Edinburgh 
Trades Council to the Home Secertary on 11th 
January 1875: 


The deputation referred to prayed Her Majesty’s 
Government to pass in the coming session a consolidating 
and amending measure, enacting— 

Ist. That the Sanitary Act, 1866, be applied to all 
workshops in the country. 

2nd. ‘That all cases arising under any Factory Act be 
tried by the sheriff, to the exclusion of unpaid magis- 
trates. 

3rd: That a sufficient staff of qualified inspectors be 
appointed, and in the event of their not doing their duty, 
that any interested person might prosecute. 

4th. That the new Factory Act which came into opera- 
tion in the spinning factories in England, on Ist January, 
limiting the hours of work to 563 per week, and 
enacting that no woman or young person be allowed to 
work more than 43 hours without an interval for a meal, 
be applied to the printing and bookbinding trades. 

5th. That employers be prohibited from giving out work 
to be executed at the houses of their employés. 

It is to the 4th of the above clauses that the master 
printers of Edinburgh desire specially to advert. 

Clauses 1 and 2 they see no reason to oppose, if con- 
sidered necessary. 

lause 3 seems to insinuate most unwarrantably that 
the present staff of inspectors do not perform their duty. 

Clause 5 does not refer to printers, as the nature of their 
work does not admit of its being done except in the print- 


ing office. 


With reference to clause 4, the master printers of Edin- 
burgh would deprecate any further legislation on the 
subject of hours of work, as the Act which came into 
operation so lately as 1867 amply suffices to protect 
females and youths of both sexes from working at such 

_ times as would be prejudicial to health, and any further 
restrictions would only harass and hurt the trade without 
benefiting the employés. 

The new English Factory Act is giving great dissatisfac- 
tion, and causing numerous strikes in the spinning factories 
in England, employers.and employed alike declaring that 
they did not desire the change. 

The printers of Edinburgh work only 54 hours per week 
being 2% hours less than allowed by the new Factory Act, 
and six hours less than allowed by the Act under which 
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they now work. The present arrangement of working 
hours, namely, 8.20 in the morning till 7 at night, with an 
interval of an hour for dinner, is the best for the comfort 
and health of the numerous young people employed, there 
being the best medical testimony that it is prejudicial to 
the health of young people to work before breakfast. 

The working hours generally adopted are— 


Monday till Friday 8.20 a.m. till 1 p.m. = 4 hrs. 40 min. 
and 2 till 7 p.m. = 5 hrs. 


‘Perday - - 9 hrs, 40min, 


Five days at 9 hrs. 40 min. - = 48 hrs. 20 min. 
Saturday 8.20 till 2 - 5 hrs. 40 niin. 


54 hrs. 0 min. per week. 


Were the interval between meals reduced to 43 hours, 
two breaks in the day would be necessary, affecting 
existing arrangements injuriously, both to employers and 
employed. 

Girls of good education who would otherwise go to swell 
the overcrowded ranks of nursery governesses, pupil 
teachers, &c. are now largely employed in Edinburgh as 
compositors, and it would prevent many adopting this 
means of earning a livelihood, if they had to go to work at 
an early hour in the morning. 

It has been found from experience that many journey- 
men compositors will not work before breakfast, the nature 
of their employment, namely, lifting very small pieces of 
metal, being such that they cannot work in the early 
morning, especially in cold weather, with advantage either 
to themselves or their employers. 

The application of the 4% hours Act, would also 
seriously affect an important branch of the trade; namely, 
the machine printing department, as from the nature of the 
work, namely, working with damp paper and ink, the 
additional stoppage’ would entail a loss of at least half an 
hour a day, or three hours per week. This would practi- 
cally reduce the working hours to 51 per week, which seems 
to be what the Trades Council aim at, but which would be 
a sacrifice of the productive power of their machinery to 
which the master printers could not agree. It would 
compel them to take advantage of the 563 hours per week 
allowed by the Act, and would no doubt entail a struggle 
with the men. Two years ago a strike which lasted for 
three months took place in Edinburgh for the 51 hours, 
causing a loss of many thousand pounds to employers and 
employed. ‘The men had ultimately to yield, and the 
object of the present movement seems to be to endeavour 
to get in an indirect way with the aid of the Government 
what they were unsuccessful in forcing by a strike. 

For the above and other reasons, it is hoped that the 
prayer of the Trades Council will not be acceded to. 


16,295. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Subject to such a 
modification as you have suggested, should you object 
to being placed under the other restrictions of the 
Act of 1874 ?—That is not our principal objection to 
the Act of 1874. We have greater objections to it than 
to the present Act; it is the 44 hours we specially 
object to; it is not at all suitable for our trade, we 
could not carry it out. For instance, we get an order 
in the morning and we have to work till it is finished, 
and we cannot shut our printing office in 44 hours 
exactly. If that Act were carried out we should 
require to shut the door and cause everyone to leave 
at 44 hours. We cannot do that, because we never 
know what we have to do. This paper which I hold 
in my hand will come in, say at 12 or 1, and we 
must have a proof by 4 or 5. We have very fre- 
quently to work during dinner time to finish it, espe- 
cially in the case of criminal libels. . 

16,296. When there is no special press of work 
what are your ordinary hours ?—54 hours a week. 

16,297. Then you would not object to 564 hours ?— 
Not at all. I can give another example regarding the 
press of work sometimes that we have. For instance, 
this evidence is being taken in Glasgow (producing 
a book of considerable size), and we have a telegram 
from Glasgow that we must have it all printed in 
four days, and we have to work night and day to get 
it done, it has to be printed and bound and in Glasgow 
in four days. 

16,298. The present law obliges you to employ men 
at great expense to do the work >—Yes. 
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(Mr. Morrison.) It is not only the’ employment 
of men to do the work, but it is almost impossible 
for us to carry on our work without the aid of the 
boys and girls. We have a staff organized for the 
various departments, and if on a sudden emergency 
requiring night work, we had to organise a staff of 
men to take the place of the boys and girls, it would 
be exceedingly inconvenient and very expensive; in 
fact we could scarcely organise a staff for so many 
emergencies as will occur. 

16,299. (Chairman.) Do any of you gentlemen 
émploy females as compositors at present. 

(Mr. Frqser.) A great many. We alone have 
between 30 wd 40 employed as compositors. 

16,300. How young do you employ them ?—Above 
13. "We like them to be educated. ‘They must be 
able to read well before we take them at all. 

16,301. I suppose you do not consider that there is 
anything unhealthy and unsuitable to women in that 
employment ?—Far from it ; we think it is very light 
work. They sit at their work, they do not stand as 
the men do, and they do not do the heavy work ; we 
have men to do the heavy work. 

16,302. (Lord Balfour.) What is the longest time 
that they are employed without a break ?—It varies 
in different offices, but this is the case in some offices : 
they commence at 8.20 and work till 1, and from 2 to 7, 
five hours. 


16,303. Are they ever employed more than five’ 


hours without a break ?—Not except on Saturday. 
We work till 2 on Saturday, so that they have five 
hours and 40 minutes without a break. They do not 
come in before breakfast. Jf we made it a shorter 
time we should require to make two breaks in the day, 
Girls of good education are now largely employed in 
Edinburgh as compositors, and it would prevent many 
adopting this means of earning a livelihood if they had 
to go to work at an earlier hour in the morning. The 
class of girls that we wish to have we could not ask to 
come out at 6 in the morning. We wish to have 
better educated girls, daughters of clerks and such like. 
16,304. Why should they require to work longer 
without a break on Saturdays than on other days ?— 
The zours are computed to make up their 54 hours. 

16,305. Do they ever make any complaint of 
working so long without a break ?—Not to us; we do 
not hear of it. 

Mr. Morrison.) It may be necessary to remark 
that if this Act of 1874 were applied to us it would 
involve our having two breaks in the day, to which 
we are very much opposed. And for this reason, that 
one of the breaks would require to be the breakfast 
hour, and not as it may be in England the tea hour, 
‘The consequence is that we should require to bring the 
workers out at 6 or half-past 6 in the morning, and to 
that we are ourselves very much opposed. We consider 
that it would not be so healthy for the workers, and 
that it would disarrange our work very seriously ; for 


one thing it would prevent us employing those girls’ 


of a higher class and better education, and it would 


cut off that trade entirely from them. We would not ° 


and could not get them to come out. 

(Mr. Fraser.) As a fact, the compositors will not 
come out in winter before breakfast, do what we can. 
‘They memorialised us in former times to allow them 
to come out earlier in the morning and get away 
earlier at night. We tried it, but had to give it up. 

16,306. (Mr. Brand.) I gather that you would not 
object. to the broad principle of the Act of 1874; if 
more elasticity was given,-you would not object to its 
provisions for the work to be taken between 6 and 6 
and 7 and. 7, or 8 and 8, with two hours for meals to 
be given as your. own workpeople might arrange, and 
no young person to work more than five hours ata 


stretch with the modifications that you ask for >—That. 


five hours at a stretch we object to. 
(Mr. Morrison.) We object to two breaks alto- 
gether, for the reason that it would compel the 


workers to come out at 6 o’clock. Some of the workers | 


have. stipulated with us that our last closing hour 
should be 7. 
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16,307. When do you begin?—We begin at 
20 minutes past 8. 

16,308. ( Chairman.) According to what Mr. Brand 
put to you it does not involve two breaks, because you 
can give your first break before you begin if you are 
nominally working from 8 to 8, but choose you to begin 
at half-past 8 you will only have but one break ?— 
Possibly that would be so. 

» (Mr. Brand.) I was pointing out that two hours 
for meals were to be given, as they have now, and 
that no young person should be worked more = 
five hours without an interval of rest. 

(Mr. Fraser.) But the Act says 44 hours. 

16,309. I was asking you whether you would object 
to the broad principle of the Act if more elasticity 
was given to it, and: then I pointed out those con- 
ditions which I asked you to consider ?—That would 
leave us practically as we are. 

Mr. Morrison.) Except as‘to the sanitary clause 

of the Act of 1874. 

16,310. (To Mr. Fraser.) You are working now 
under the Act of 1867, and I ask whether you would 
object to working under the Act of 1874 so far as the 
broad principle “of that Act is concerned, if more 
elasticity was given in the way in which the meal 
hour was to be taken; the hours to be between 6 and 
6, and 7 and 7, or 8 and 8, and the two hours for 
meals to be given as you like, and no young person to 
work more than five hours, and you having the modi- 
fication that you. want ?—We could not object to that. 
It is only the 44 hours that we object to, if that is 
not in it we are satisfied. __ 

(Mr. Morrison.) Except that there is another 
point here under section 4, clause 46 of the Act of 
1874. Clause a is that not less than one hour is to 
be allowed. for meals on Saturday, and that you must 
close at 1 o'clock. If we begin at 8 or at 20 minutes 
past 8 on Saturday without a breakfast hour we must 
close’at half-past 12, and in that way we cannot make 
up our 54 hours. 

16,311. (Chairman.) If the legislature insisted 
upon the four and a half hours provision; but if it 
was not insisted upon, and if you might work five 
hours, could you not make it up then ?—Of course 
you would call the breakfast hour before they began 
to work at all from 7 till 8, and they would work 
from 8 till 1. 

16,312. (Lo Mr. Fraser.) Would that do for you? 
aaa far as I see at present it would. 

16,313. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you say what 
is the wish of those whom you employ as to the 


' modifications which you have suggested >—They 


wish 44 hours, and they memorialised the Government 
for it, not to work more than 43 hours without a 
break 3 that is to say, the Edinburgh Trades Council 
memor ‘alised for it. 

(Mr. Morrison.) It was not the letterpress printers 
and bookbinders of Edinburgh alonethat memorialised 
for it, but the United Trades Council. 

16,314. Have the ‘letterpress printers taken any 
action or expressed any view upon the subject >—Not 
as a body, but as the members of the Trades Council 
specially stated in a part of their memorial, “That the 
“new Factory Act which came into operation in the, . 
“ spinning factories in England on Ist January, limit- 
‘‘ the hours of work to 564 per week, and enacting 
“ that no woman or young person be allowed to work 
* more than 44 hours without an interval for a meal, 
“ be applied to the printing and bookbinding trades ;? 
to that we strongly object. 

16,315. Do many letterpress printers belong to 
the Trades Council?—No; but they have a trades 
society, and that trades society is in connexion with 
the Trades Council. 

16,316. (Mr. Brand.) In any of your processes is 
the labour of men dependent upon that of women and 
young persons ?—Not in the composing, but in the 
machining, that i is, the printing off, it is, and it comes 
to the women afterwards to finish what the men have 
done. 
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- 16,317. Have they made a requisition then, or have 
they put a pressure upon you to give them the 43 
hours break by means of the association ?>—We had a 
strike upon almost that very point, which lasted for 
three months, for 51 hours a week, but they ultimately 
had to yield; and we look upon the movement of this 
memorial, under the circumstances, as trying by means 
of the 44 hours practically to reduce us to 51 hours. 
It would only give us nine hours a day, because we 
cannot have two breaks in winter. time. 

16,318. Would the effect of limiting the stretch of 
the work of women and young persons in your depart- 
ment be to limit the stretch of work also of the 
men ?—Yes, in the machine department particularly. 
We cannot work any one department of the office 
satisfactorily without women or boys, because they 
come under the same class as compositors. We 
cannot work them without the readers, and those 
readers have their reading boys or reading girls, the 
boys to go messages and carry the proofs backwards 
and forwards, and in the machine-room the machinery 
cannot work without the pointers, the boys and girls 
laying on and taking off the sheets, and in the ware- 
house in the same way. 

16,319. If the men struck merely for the 43-hours 


- stretch, and they succeeded in that, that would compel 


you to work women and childrén more?—Yes. The 
working two breaks would be so detrimental to us 
that—I do not say altogether, but almost—we would 
be inclined to grant the nine hours pure and simple, 
and have only one break. 

16,320. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you state what 
would be the opinion of those you employ as to the 
modification which you have asked for, which would 
allow those people to be employed 14 hours on a certain 
number of days ? 

(Mr. Fraser.) As far as we are aware there would 
be no objection. They would get extra pay, and we 
do not think they would object in the slightest 
degree. | 
- 16,321. (Mr. Knowles io Mr. Morrison.) Have 
they no means of getting any refreshment during that 


- five hours and 40 minutes on Saturday ?—-They have 


had in my own works. There is a baker who comes 
throagh the house, in fact he comes through the house 
every day between 11 and 12, and the same on 
Saturdays. . 


16,322. Although they have no break in the five 
hours and 40 minutes they do obtain food, and have 
something to eat ?—There is not a man, woman, or 
child in the house who has not plenty of opportunity 
to take any refreshment that they like. In point of 
fact the great majority of the compositors have their 
tea brought into them from some neighbouring place, 
or they bring it with them and hea‘ it at their gas, 
and sit down and take it. 


16,323. So that the hardship is not so much as it _ 


would appear, looking at it as five hours and 40 
minutes without a break ?—Certainly not. 

16,324. (Lord Balfour.) Does not the very fact’ of 
their getting in this food tend to show that this is too 
long a time for them to work without a break ?—I de 
not think so when they have this refreshment or 
opportunity for refreshment. 

16,3825. (Mr. Knowles to Mr. Fraser.) Do your 
women take any work home with them ?—No. We 
are not bookbinders. 

16,326. (To Mr. Constable.) You spoke of folding 
and stitching. Do they take that home to do? 

(Mr. Constable.) Never in our office. It never has 
been done, and I do not think in any printing offices. 

(Mr. Morrison.) Tt may be done, but to a very 
limited extent. : 

(Mr. Fraser.) Perhaps we should say that the girls 
employed at our machines are not, as in factories, at 
constant work. The girls that feed the machines may 
be sitting half the day knitting stockings, or doing 
nothing, which is an everyday occurrence. If you go 
through the machine-rooms you will find half the girls 
sitting idle, while the men are preparing work for 
them, Sometimes the machine is standing the whole 
of the day, at other times it may be only so many 
hours; but it is only in exceptional cases when we 
may be printing 10,000 or 20,000 copies of a thing 
that the machine will be going on the whole day. 

(Mr. Morrison.) In that case when there are long 
numbers they relieve each other. If a girl has a long 
stretch, full day’s work, before her she gets some other 
boys or girls who are doing nothing to take her place 
for a quarter of an hour to give her a rest. They do 
that of their own accord without being called upon to 
do so by the manager, although of course he would do 
so if they did not offer or arrange it amongst them- 
selves. 


The deputation withdrew. 


Mr. A. K, Murray examined. 


16,327. (Chairman.) What is your business ?—I 
am a printer at 248, Parliamentary Road, Glasgow. 

16,328. Have you a statement to make to the 
Commission ?—Yes, I have sent a letter to the Com- 
mission in which I say, ‘‘ As a considerable employer 
‘ of labour, especially women and children, in printing, 
“ binding, &c., and as for 27 years interested in mission 
“ work practically among the children of Glasgow and 
“ London, I have ventured to submit the following 
“ suggestions, very much in the interest of the children, 
“ for your consideration, regretting I did not observe 
“ sooner your invitation to give fuller and more formal 
“ evidence—but would still be willing by personal 
“ attendance, if desired, to corroborate these state- 
“ ments. Medical Certificates—These required as to 
* age, each costing 2s,,.6d., (in absence of voluntary 
“ arrangement) besides occasioning considerable 
“© trouble, create a vexatious and unnecessary tax 
“ upon labour without conferring adequate benefit. 
“ We employ about 50 children, and in course of 
“« employing these, 66 children passed through the 
“ hands of the doctor last year, 12 of whom were 
“ rejected, thus involving a tax of upwards of 3s. 
“‘ per head per annum on each child,or about equivalent 
“ to a week’s wages. We suggest that a certificate of 
“ace from the registrar costing perhaps sixpence 
“ would better prove the age of the child, but we 
“ think it would be simpler to enact that no child be 
“ employed anywhere who cannot write his or her 
“name. Education seems a better test of fitness to 


work than mere age, and indeed a schoolmaster’s 
certificate seems more valuable than a doctor’s. 
“ Street Labour.—The effect of the Workshop and 
Factory Acts in excluding and restricting young 
“ children in their employment in large and 
“generally healthy workshops has been to drive 
them to seek lucrative, but generally pernicious 
employment on the streets, or into small work- 
shops beyond the terms of these Acts; where the 
* labour is hard and the premises often unhealthy. 
These represent a class urgently needing protection 
“ by the beneficent clauses of these Acts, much more 
than the others, and we suggest the extension 
“ of the Acts so as to include all children in all 
employments. Meals.—The lamentable fatality 
among children leads us to enquire whether the 
over-work in factories or the miserable food given 
by greedy parents to their children, the proceeds 
“ of whose labour they absorb too often in ‘drink, 
“ has most contributed to the dire result. From the 
former, .children who have a will can escape, but 
“from the latter there seems no remedy. The 
miserable pittance, often a mere slice of bread, 
given these little ones under the mere name of 
dinner is such as surely to engender weakness, 
sickness, and death. Is it possible, we would sug 
gest to allow or encourage employers to include as 
part or supplement to the wages of children a 
wholesome dinner as the best way of really 
securing to them some real benefit from their 
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own labours. We are induced to make these 
‘remarks from the painful cases of hardship we have 
“ witnessed whilst managing for some years several of 
“ the Poor Children’s Dinner Tables in the city where 
“ we daily give free dinners, cases which were to 


“ us all the more painful as the constitution of our 


“ society did not allow us to help such. The case is 
* so common as to claim urgent attention. Avstriction 
“ of Hours.—My general opinion is, that whilst cor- 
“ dially approving the restriction of the hours of 
‘ labour in the case of women and children, the effect 
“* of these Acts otherwise in this respect has been dis- 
“ astrous. Restricted hours have increased wages, 
‘** but have not certainly correspondingly bettered the 
“ condition of the working classes, as the cost of living 
‘“¢ is more, and the demand for luxuries greater. ‘The 
“ cost to the country has been an enormous waste of 
“ labour and time; and these lost hours filled up with 
“ too generally questionable amusement have produced 
‘* a very serious deterioration of the moral health of 
* the classes they were intended to benefit, so that we 
“ must regretfully conclude that it is best for all 
“* that labour should be as fwll and free as possible.” 
That is all that I desire to put before the Commission. 
I had 200 of these very poor children under me during 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


the winter. They were not at school, but they posi- 
tively needed some sort of protection from their 
parents, and from the sort of labour in which they 
were employed, which is chiefly street-labour, 


16,329. That matter of regulating as far as possible 
all the forms of labour in which children are employed 
is very important and has been constantly under our 
notice ?—Yes, I think it is a matter of very great 
importance indeed. 


16,330. Did you hear the evidence given by. the 
Edinburgh printers ?>—Yes, I heard it. 


16,331. Does it generally meet with your con- 
currence ?—Yes, entirely ; I think that there is an 
absolute necessity for having some liberty to employ 
young persons in the evenings. I have several maga- 
zines that I publish at the end of the month, and 
indeed we-cannot get on unless we have some power to 
do it. I never work overtime, and generally dis- 
approve of it; still I can quite sympathise with all 
that they stated. I find also, in the matter of working 
43 or 5 hours at a stretch, that it is a great improve- 
ment to work 5 hours at a stretch with one meal hour, 
and our workpeople have come to like it better them- 
selves. 


The witness withdrew, 


James STEWART, Esq., and Mr. DanreL WaTSON examined. 


16,332. (Chairman to Mr. Stewart.) Are you a 
partner in the firm of Brown, Stewart, & Co., of the 
Dalmarnock Paper Works, and of the Overton Paper 
Works, Greenock ?>—Yes, and Mr. Daniel Watson is 
our manager. f f 

16,333. (Chairman.) Have you any special point 
which you wish to bring to the notice of the Commis- 
sion ?—There is just one point that we wish to speak 
of, which is this: regarding young persons 13 years 
of age and upwards, more especially girls and women 
who are employed in our works, we want, when a 
press of business occurs, to have the power of working 
two or three hours longer, say till 9 o’clock when re- 
quired. Our not being able to do so we find a con- 
siderable drawback on the trade. ( 

16,334. At present your modifications for night em- 
ployment only extend to males ?—Yes, we are not 
allowed to work the girls and young persons over 60 
hours. We would like to have the power of working 
them three hours when required. 

16,335. What is the necessity of that >—More espe- 
cially when there isa press of business we have not 
the power of getting extra hands on, just for the time 
being. We do not consider that it would be injurious 
to them in any way to work two or three hours on 
occasional nights. Sy ede: 

16,336. Women are chiefly employed in picking the 
stuff ?—Yes, and picking esparto. We use a little 
rags, but not much. Picking esparto is a very light 
and clean employment. 

16,337. (Lord Balfour.) Is there not a good deal 
of dust from esparto grass ?—Not very much. We 
have well ventilated rooms, and there is not much dust 
in the house. We do not consider the Act to press 
unduly upon us in any other point but this, 

16,338. (Chairman.) Are the present modifications 
necessary ?—We do not consider that it is necessary to 
restrict us to those hours. 

16,339. You require the Secretary of State’s order 
to enable you to carry on your business through the 
night ?p—Yes. 

16,340. But I think that you may employ young 
persons overtime without employing them through the 
night —We are not at liberty to doit for girls, but 
male young persons we may. We are allowed to 
employ boys over 16 during the night. 

16,341. That is in the night shift; you may keep 
them for a given time over the 12 hours?—Yes._ 

16,342. For how long ?>—Half an hour per day. 

16,343. Is it necessary, and do you habitually use 
that power to keep them overtime >—We take advan- 
tage of that power for boys over those years, but we 


do not find it necessary at all, because we have double- 
shift relays, and it is quite unnecessary. But in the 
export trade with women and -girls, when a press of 
orders comes in by mail to be sent by a certain ship, 
we are often tied to time, and have not the power of 
getting extra hands on to get the orders forward for 
the ship, and we would like the power of working 
them three hours for a- night or two. 

Mr. Watson. Our working time is 57 hours, but 
that time is made by the worker’s themselves. We 
would like the power of working any night the three 
hours that the Act permits us to work over the week. 
The Act permits us to work 60 hours during the 
week. But just as Mr. Stewart refers to, a pressure 
comes for goods to sail perhaps that night, and we 
have to let them go away and employ men in their 
place ; whereas if we could work them for two hours, 
till eight o’clock, that would be a great advantage 
to us. 

16,844. Would they be paid extra for that ?—Yes, 
whatever time they work beyond 57 hours they are 
paid extra for. 

16,345. How is that limitation to 57 hours brought 
about ?—It is by the workers themselves, the boys and 
the women. 

16,346. (To M. Stewart.) Do you know whether 
that is common in your trade ?—Yes, that is the limit 
in our trade through Scotland generally. 

16,347. In the large paper mills in Scotland do they 
generally work the double shift ?—Yes, the bulk of 
them do, with only one exception. We are not 
speaking for the trade, we are simply speaking for 
ourselves. We do not represent any association, but 
simply our own firm. 

16,348. Is there any other point which you wish to 
mention ?—No, that is the only point particularly that 
presses upon us. 

16,349. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you object 
strongly to the hours being diminished to 564 as in 
textile factories?—We would object, we think that 
quite unnecessary. ‘ 

16,3850. Can you give any reason why women and 
young persons should work longer in a paper mill than 
in a textile factory >—Adult young women we think 
might have the power to do so when they come to an 
age over 16. ; 

16,351. I wish to ask you why, in your. opinion, 
children and young persons should work longer hours 
in paper mills than they are allowed to work in textile 


factories ?>—We do not see that it has an injurious 


effect: upon their health in the slightest degree. They 
are often of a very poor class of society, and they 
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would not object themselves to an hour or two to make 
up an income for themselves. 

16,352. You are satisfied that the present hours 
of ‘work | have?no injurious effect upon the health 
of the employed ?—We are quite satisfied of that; we 
have never had experience of anything otherwise. 

16,358. Can you say the same as to the employ- 
ment of young persons at night ?—If by young 
persons you mean those over 16, we have seen no 
injurious effect upon their health. 

16,354. Do you consider that the employment of 
children of the age of 138 and upwards at night has no 
deleterious effect upon their health ?— We do not 
employ them at night at that ave at all, not till 16. 

16,355. You are allowed to do so, are you not ?—Yes, 
we are allowed, but we do not do it. 

16,356. You would have no objection to the law 
forbidding your employing at night children under 16? 
—It would not aflect us at all, as far as I can see. 
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(Mr. Watson.) We make a rule not to employ any 
under 16. If we were hard pushed as to time we 
might do it. 


16,357. You make it a rule on account of your 
interest in the well being of those whom you employ ? 
—Not only that, but they all have to pass the factory 
inspector and the doctor to get them, and it is to ayoid 


‘ the trouble of that. 


(Mr, Stewart.) Since the passing of the Act we 
have avoided the employment of those undec 16 for 
this night duty. 


16,358. Do you think that it would be detrimental 
to trade (not speaking of yourself) that all employ- 
ment of children under 16 should be forbidden at 

night ?—It may be regulated by the district. In 
some districts it is difficult to get sufficient young 
hands to fill those places ; in town it is not se difficult 
where they have a larger field to draw from. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Rosert Witson, Mr. Davin Hunrer, and Mr. Sivon Martin, examined. 


16,359. (Chairman, to Mr. Hunter.) Are you and 
Mr. Wilson a deputation of the operative printers of 
Edinburgh ?—We are. 

16,360. (To Mr. Martin.) Do you also represent 
the operative printers of Glasgow ?—Yes. 

16,361. Have you heard the evidence which was 
given to us by the master printers ?—Yes, we were in 
the room at the time. 

16,362. Can you tell us whether you would, as 
representing the employed, concur in what they asked 
for?— As representing the printers that I have 
seen, we would not concur in any of the statements 
which have been made by the masters with regard to 
the extension of the hours. In 1872 and 1873 we 
had a large strike which lasted for three months. I 
was secretary to the general association at that time, 
and the men then struck for 51 hours a week and two 
breaks a day—two meal hours; that is to say, they 
did not wish to take breakfast before they went, to 
their work, but that, as in Glasgow, they would have 
two regular meal hours. It was carried on for three 
mouths. 

16,363. Did you carry your point ?—No, we lost. 

16,364. At what number do the working hours 
now stand ?—54 in Edinburgh. 

16,365, But it is free to you, by agreement with 
the masters, to work and be paid for overtime ?—Yes, 
we get 3d. extra per hour for overtime. 

16,366. But what the masters ask is that it should 
be lawful for them to employ their people overtime, 
of course subject to agreement and remuneration >— 
Yes, but we object to that and say that there should 
be no overtime, if possible. The exigencies of the 


trade ave such that we consider that if they have this 


modification of the hours of labour us affecting females 
extended they would probably extend the regular 
hours too, 

16,367. The effect of the law as it at present stands 
is. is if not, to confine the power of the masters to get 
their work done overtime to their male employés ?— 
Yes, all above the ages that are provided for by the 
Act. 

16,368. So that at present women are deburred 
from employment whichis open,to-men ?—Just so. 

16,369. That is an exclusion which you contend 
should be maintained ?—Yes, because we think that it 
is just intended to use more women in the composing- 
rooms, although they say that they require women in 
the machine-rooms to point and lay on. 

16,370. They told us that they intended to employ 
them in the composing-room ?—We say that the 
employment of women as compositors is decidedly 
unhealthy, and I am confirmed in that by medical 
evidence, which I am quite willing to put in without 
reading it, with regard to America, where composing 
by women is very common. [ might say that the 
extract which I hold in my hand was taken from the 
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sixth annual report of the Bureau of the Statistics of 
Labour by Messrs, Wright and Long, the commissioners 
appointed by the Legislature of Massachusetts for the 
purpose; and in that report there is a whole chapter 
devoted to what is called “type-setting,” in which they 
describe the minutiz of composing, and then they add 
to this report the medical testimony of witnesses which 
they received. One is as follows: “ Mr. M 
“ brought up in the business from a boy, now engaged 
“ in it for 18 years, having worked in offices with 
“ female ‘ compositors’ ranging from 1 to 20 in num- 
“ ber, and including from 200 to 300 in his observation, 
“ states: ‘ Few girls can continuously set more than 
“* ¢5,000 ems per day.’” (I may explain that that is 
types in Scotland that would be 10,000, as we reckon 
in a different way from those in America.) ‘‘* While 
«* men will set from 7,000 to 8,000; not because the 
“ ‘girl is not quicker in movement and perception, for 
* “she zs, but because she cannot “ stand it ;” she is not 
« ¢strongenough, It seems tobe the back that gives out. 
“« « Girls cannot work more than eight hours, and keep 
“ ‘it up; they know it, and they rarely will, and even 
‘« ¢this seems to pull them down ; so that it is extremely 
“ ‘rare that a girl continues more than a few years at 
* ‘the business” ” Then further on we have the evi- 
dence of a female compositor, who says: “ We cannot 
“ stand at the case. It increases back and headache, 
“ and weakness of limbs as well as « dragging weight 
“ about the hips. I have been at this work five years, 
« but have been frequently obliged. to give up for 
“ yacations from peculiar troubles and general de- 
“ bility.’ Then the medical evidence is this: ‘ Dr. 
« B—-.,a physician to dispensary patients, says, 
‘ T have seen quite a number of female type-setters 
“ who were suffering from uterine troubles, and dis- 
“ turbed menstrual conditions. I think that these, 
“ with obstinate constipation and. occasional cystitis 
‘* (inflammation of bladder), are their chief troubles, 
“ besides the ever-present ‘headache.’ Mind and 
“ body are compelled to act so quickly in that work, 
* that [am not surprised at nervous effects, particularly 
*‘ in young women not fully developed.” 

16,371. The masters told us that the women would 
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sit, or did sit, at work ?—It is a most notorious fact 


that they cannot stand—their back gives way. 

16,372. Were the bad effects confined to the women 
who stood ?—No, they all sit in America ; the women 
do not stand. ° I may say that the master printers of 
Edinburgh approached the Home Secretary,—I think 
they stated so to you,—and they were snubbed. 

16,373. I think they said that they were referred 
to the Commission of Inquiry that was about to issue ? 
—The Edinburgh Trades Council made an appearance 
before the Home Secretary also, and it wus then the 
opinion that the only thing that would suit the master 
printers of Edinburgh was a special Act for them- 
selves, because they wanted so many restrictions azd 
modifications. 
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16,374, The Ccspniaaee have had applications 
from master printers in. various parts of England 
nearly to the same effect >—The Act works quite well 
in Glasgow. There is not a printer in Glasgow that 
desires an alteration, and we have as large printing 
offices in Glasgow as anywhere. 

16,375. We had a master printer just now who 
heard the Edinburgh evidence, and he stated that he 
concurred in it ?—That is quite an exception ; Mr. 
Collins, the largest printer in Glasgow, has made no 
appearance. «| 

16,376. I think he asked nearly the same things, 
(by. letter), and Mr. McCorquodale, who appeared by 
his manager, did the same ?—Mr. Fletcher wishes 
that small binding shops, and others who, work as 
against his firm should be included in the Act, be- 


- cause he said he did not see. why a small office should 


not be allowed to have the restrictions in the Act, if 
the large ones are to have them. 

16,377. But he also wanted to have power to work 
overtime, if necessary for three consecutive days when 
a pressure of work came, but I am not sure that that 
was in the printing; however, we have had a'great 
many printers asking the same thing ?—I do not think 
the Glasgow printers are dissatisfied with the present 
law. 


16,378. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you state what 


the final recommendation of the American Commis- 
sioners was after haying received. this evidence to 
which you have referred ?—I could not say whether 
the last paragraph is part of their report, or not, but 
it states: 
“ female compositors themselves, their employers and. 
“ associates, those who superintend them, and ‘their 
“ physicians, all agree to the.effects of the labour, and 
““the Jatter recognise the cause.” I. could not say 
whether that is in their report or not ; but it says that 
this is from the report, and I apprehend it is. 
16,379. (Chairman.) Your contention is thatthe 


law should remain as it is at present,?—Just as it js... 


The only matter, that we have to complain of, both in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, in the administration of the 
Act, is a certain looseness which I think would be over- 
come if the inspectors were largely augmented. , There 
are far too few inspectors, and the result, as we think, is 
a certain looseness, boys bveing kept past the hour, 
not long past the hour, but still kept past the hour. 

16,380. Is the temperature or the sanitary condition 
of printing, establishments often bad ?—Very bad ; it 
is principally the case in the machine-room, whith 
usually occupies the ground flat. The machines are 
always in the sunk flat, and the result is that in some 
of the printing offices, principally in Edinburgh, where 
many of the printing offices are old, the atmosphere is 
very heated. The machines are separate from the 
compositors, and in a different flat. 

16,381. We have been told by printers that they 
themselves much dislike a draft, that it interferes 
with their work, and that they are apt to close up the 
ventilation when it exists, What would you say with 
regard to that ?’—The ventilation in some places has 
been so much confined to one corner that perhaps 
they would be very likely to put up the windows. 

(Mr. Hunter.) Then the yentilation must be badly 
constructed. 

16,382. (Chairman.) One suggestion that has been 
made is, that whatever overtime is granted should be 
subject to the report of the inspector that the rooms 
are well ventilated; do you think that that might be 
carried out? 

(Mr, Martin.) I’should say from what I know of 
many printing offices, both here and in Edinburgh, 
that that would amount to rebuilding. They are so 
old and so low in the ceiling, and so very much gas is 
used, that it would be very difficult to ventilate them 
properly without rebuilding, and proprietors nauanly, 
prefer to put another storey ‘On. 

16,383. (Mr. Brand.) I gather from your evidence 
that if there was no question about women being 
employed in the compositors’ rooms, you would’ not 
chject to women having the power to earn over wage 
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“Tt will be seen from the foregoing that the. 
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for overtame in other parts of the work ?—Yes, I do. 
object to the women working in the machine-room 
because it is very bad for them, principally owing to 
the temperature and the nature of the work. 

16,384. Your objection, only lies to theswomen 
working overtime and taking overwage in those , 
occupations which you think are munrious to’ their 
health ?—Yes, just. so. 

16,385. But you would not object to women having. 
that liberty i in other occupations ?—I would not object 
to women working: in occupations. that were healthy, 
no matter what they were. 

16,386. Are you:aware that there : are a great. many. 
occupations in which women, are now employed which , 
are per haps even more unhealthy than the one which 
you mention?—-That may be so, for, instance in 
Glasgow there are warehouses and factories in which 
the work is more unhealthy perhaps than in the, 
printing trade. 

16,387. I believe it is the case that there is not any 
other industry or any other occupation except mining 
which Parliament has prohibited women to work in? 
—No, none but mines; in Scotland I do not suppose 
that. women for the last 50,years have worked in 
mines, and I know of no other cases. 

16,388. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You do not advocate, 
the forbiddi ing by Parliament of women being employed 
as compositors r—No, I do not object to their being 

- employed as compositors. I do not suppose that the 
journeymen are afraid of them, but what we object to. 
is that they should not be employed long stretches ; 
in Edinburgh there is only one break in the day in 

® many offices, and I do not think the Act of Parliament 
intended the break'to come in before the day begins. 

16,389. (Mr. Brand.) We have had evidence from 
women who have come up and told the Commission — 
that they want to have the power to work overtime 
for ovérwage. I donot méan to say women who are 
at work in any particular place, but women have 
come. ITask whether you object to women haying ® 
the liberty to work overtime for extra wage >—Yes, : 
we object, because if the women are brought in to 
work overtime, the apprentices will be brought in too, 
and it is quite possible to work the women and boys in 
case-rooms over. hours without requiring the journey- 
men. The strike in 1872 was principally for 51 hours” 
a week, and two breaks aday. We say that it is hardly 
possible to work a woman more than 54 hours a week, 
unless you extend the work of the day very much into 
the night. 

16,390. The proposal on ine part of the masters 
was not to make this a regular thing ; it was only that 
in case of exigencies they should be able to do so; do 
you not work overtime for them now occasionally ? >. 
Yes, now and then. 

16,391. ‘Then the liberty that you: have to work 
overtime you would not like to see granted to women, 
because I gather that you are afraid lest, it’ should 
become a regular thing ?>—Lest it should become too 
general. 

16,392. With regard to the question of the 44 hours 
stretch, which the masters say would be so very incon- 
venient, have you any opinion to offer upon that sub- 
ject a works quite well in Glasgow; that is the 
only, opinion that I can give. 

(Mr. Wilson.) I may state that the machine 
minders of Edinburgh as a body are quite in favor of 
the 45 hours and two. breaks a day. At present, in 
several large establishments in Edinburgh, they work 
from 20 minutes past 8 in the morning, till 2 in the 
afternoon, females and all, especially ‘during the 
Winter season, and. they. preak off at 7, so that is 
about a stretch of six hours in the morning and five - 
hours in the ‘afternoon. 

16,393. (Chairman.) That they told us of them- 
selves ?-They work from 20 minutes past. 8 to 2 in 
several of the largest establishments in Edinburgh, 
and this is thr oughout the whole week. 

16,394. We have had it also from the factory i in- 
spector, Mr. Redgrave ?—That may be so, but I 
believe what I have stated is correct. 
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19,395. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Martin.) You would 


“not, as 1 understand, be content with the application 


of the Factory Act of 1874, only to the extent of the 
10 hours and the 2 hours for meals, but you would 
require further that there should be two breaks a day ? 
—Yes, that we should have two hours a day for meals. 
In Edinburgh, in a great many of the printing offices 
they begin late, and consequently they come with their 
breakfast, and they only have one break a day. But 
the strike in 1872 was for those two breaks a day. 

16,396. Did you hear the master employers just 
now state in evidence that if they were forced to 
give two breaks in the day, they would much rather 
give the workpeople the nine hours at once ?—Yes, I 
heard them say so, ; 

(Mr, Hunter.) They made no such offer: when 
the men struck for the 51 hours. If they had done 
so, that would have settled the whole question, I 
believe, because with our branch of trade the workers 
were very strongly in favour of two breaks a day. 


“There is a very decided difference of opinion amongst 


compositors., There are some that prefer the two 
breaks, but others would rather go on with nine hours 
with one break. - Sia : 

16,397. Do you think ‘that the exigencies of the 
trade are such that if the masters had to give two 
breaks in the day they really would prefer to come 
down to the nine hours ? 

(Mr. Martin.) Yes; in Edinburgh I think that they 
would, and that that would be the result of it.’ 

(Mr. Wilson.) It was stated by one of the em- 
ployers that they had documents coming to be done, 
such as indictments, at 3 in the afternoon, and to 
be done by the following morning. Of course that 
master infers. that they give it all to the boys, but I 
can say that the men were kept idle. Of course 
they had not sufficient boys to overtake this work, but 
the men were idle at the time. 

( Chairman.) What I understood him to say was 
that certain parts of thé’ work required boy labour, 
and that if the boys were not allowed to do it, either 
the men stood idle, or that they had to do the boys’ 
work. . , 

(Mr. Hunter.) The fact is, that that kind-of work 
is given to boys in order to get it done cheaper. The 
men are perfectly able to do it if they get it. 

16,398. (Mr. Knowles.) But the men would be 
doing boys’ work then ?—No, not necessarily. The 
work is properly men’s work, but the employer gets 
boys to do men’s work because it is cheaper. 

(Mr. Martin.) A lad of average intelligence coming 
a little educated to the printing could at the end of 
perhaps two years be able to pick up the types nearly 
as well asa journeyman in “matter ” which is ealled 
* close dig,” that is plain work, so that there is a 
strong inducement for employers in such work as 
Session papers, where there are a great many blank 


 lines—what is called “fat,” not requiring to be set, 


but only solid blocks’ slipped into those blank lines 
(and it is all on piece work in Edinburgh)—to employ 
those lads who are apprentices on this work, -which is 
properly that of journéymen, and the result is that 
a great amount of Session work is given to boys. We 
have complained about the unfair share of the matter, 
but it is given to boys:because their labour is cheaper. 
The intention in giving the stretch of longer hours 


‘to apprentices is to make up the Session work. 


(Mr. Hunter.) And wish to-press upon the Com- 
mission the laxity with which the Act has been 
administered in Kdinburgh. It never has had a fair 
chance ; ‘and the printers I believe would be perfectly 
well content to have the Act to remain as it is if 
there was'a greater stringency in carrying out its 


' provisions, principally by the appointment of a larger 


number of inspectors, perhaps from the ranks of the 
working men themselves, who, being practically 
acquainted with the printers’ workshops, would be 
better able to see that defects were remedied, besides 


having a greater interest in the class to which they 


belong. And we would particularly object to any 
extension of the limit for the employment of women 
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and boys, particularly with regard to the employment 
of women in the case-rooms. ‘The men themselves 
believe that 51 hours is long enough work fora man 
to work, from the arduous and trying ‘nature of the 
occupation, and consequently they hold the view that 
it would be much worse with regard to women and 
young persons, and on that account, while they object 
to the extension of the hours with regard to women 
and boys employed in warehouses and machine-rooms 
they particularly object to any extension with regard 
to women employed in the composing-rooms. ‘The 
work in those rooms is of a much more arduous 
nature than in either the warehouse or thé machine- 
rooms, although in the machine-room: it) is very bad. 
One ewployer stated that very often women would sit 
for a long ‘time domg nothing while the men were 
preparing their work, but from the nature of a great 
many of the machine-rooms in Edinburgh, even sitting 
doing nothing in a bad atmosphere, and in the constant 
gaslight which is in those rooms, of itself is very bad 
for the health of either women or men. 

16,399. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you.say what 
the wishes of the women are in this respect P—No, 
we could not state that. ; 

(Mr, Wilson.) Tn one establishment that-I was in 
they gave out work to do at night, folding’ and stitch- 
ing, and I know for a fact that they object to take it 
home. And although with regard to overtime it was 
said tnat they were paid overtime, yet ld. per hour 
or 1d. per hour is nothing at all to call overtime, 
but I have heard fhem express themselves so myself 
with regard to that overtime. 

(Mr. Hunter.) The only alternative. given them in 
many instances is to work in spite of the provisions 
of the Act, or to lose their situations. 

16,400. Do you think that the women would be in 
favour of any restrictions which prevented their em- 
ployment as compositors >—Not to their employment 
as compositors, but to their excessive employment as 
compositors. » 

16,401. If it is a fact, as has been stated to us, that 
women would be much more largely employed as 
compositors if it were not for those restrictions, do 
you think that the women would still be in favour of 
the restrictions -—'That I cannot undertake to say ; 
at the same time I believe it to be none the less a bad 
thing for the women to be so employed with regard 
to their health and other matters. ° 

16,402. You have not heard: the question discussed 
amongst them ?—No, certainly not. The girls em- 
ployed. are mostly young girls who are not able to 
think for themselves on such matters. 

16,403. That is to say, nearly all the girls employed 
as compositors are young girls 2 

(Mr. Wilson.) Yes, with the exception of one or 
two more educated girls, such as governesses. 

(Mr. Hunter.) And those are sometimes put in the 
post of readers if they have a superior education. 

(Mr. Martin.) There are no women compositors in 
Glasgow and no women readers. 

(Mr. Hunter.) Neither would there have been ix 
Edinburgh, but for the men endeavouring to fix the 
51 hours. 

16,404. What are the number of hours worked ia 
Glasgow ? arts 

(Mr. Martin.) 54 hours in what we call book and 
jobbing offices, and in daily papers 51. 

16,405. 54 hours per week with two breaks of an 
hour a day ?—Yes. 

16,406. Have those breaks of an hour a day been 
found to be a great inconvenience in Glasgow ?—No,, 
a very great convenience, they please everybody ; 


-indeed we would not work-on the one-break-a-day 


system. 

16,407. What is the great difference in the printing 
trade of Edinburgh and Glasgow which makes the 
two hours break system impossible in Edinburgh ana 
which works well in Glasgow ?—'There is a slight 
difference in the nature of the work. A. great amount 
of it is law work which requires to be done very 
quickly, perhaps that is the only difference, other- 
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wise I do not know of any difference why the two 
breaks a day should not work in Edinburgh as at 
Glasgow. 

(Mr. Hunter.) A desire has been expressed by the 
employers to make the evening hours as late as pos- 
sible to suit the convenience of the law agents, so 
that the men might work and have the law papers 
ready in the morning. 

(Mr. Wilson.) The great complaint with the masters 
is with regard to the loss of time in consequence of 
the two breaks in the day. They state that before 
they can put the machine going twice, it requires 
perhaps half an hour of loss per day. I think that is 
the strong objection that they urge in Edinburgh to 
the two breaks a day. 

(Mr. Hunter.) The machinemen shomaehios say 
that considering the rooms which the people work in 
they are in most cases better for a rest twice in the 
da 

16, 408. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But the objection 
which you have just- named would apply equally to 
Glasgow. 

(Mr. Wilson.) Just so. The nature of the work in 
Edinburgh is. different from the work in Glasgow ; 
there is more competition. It is what they call London 
work, and it is done at a cheaper rate. 

16,409. Competition is not so great in Glasgow. 

(Mr. Martin.) It is more customers’ work ; what 
we call jobbing. 

16,410. (Mr. Brand.) There is a great press of 
Sees tp in magazines, is there not ?>—Yes, in Edinburgh 
there is, and in novels also. It is well known that 
large firms in Edinburgh receive novels to do from 
London, and I understand that they do them cheaper : 
it is natural to suppose so, or they would not get that 
class of work to do. 

‘(Mr,. Hunter.) They can do them cheaper, because 
the rate of payment is less in Edinbur gh than it is in 
London. 

16,411. (Mr. Knowles to Mr. Martin.) Do you 
ever work overtime now ?—I work upon an evening 
paper now. My hours are from 8 in the evening until 
half-past 3 in the morning. 

16,412. In addition to the 54 hours that they work, 
do the men get overtime ?—Yes, occasionally. 

16,413. In the face of that you would still insist 
upon the 51 hours being sufficient for the week’s 
work ?—Yes ; the solution of that is more labour. 

16,414. I understood you to say that women were 
not working at printing until the strike >—In Edins 
burgh there was no woman compositor until the 
see ‘ 

16,415. The strike was the means of introducing 
women there ?>—Yes. ; 

16,416. Now you wish legislation to restrict women 
as much as possible, they having been introduced as 
you have stated. 

(Mr. Wilson.) We wish to restrict them to 54 
hours. ; 

16,417. The Factory Act of 1874 is 56} hours, 
that is what you wish them restricted to P——Yes. | 

16,418. You made the statement that irrespective of 
Acts of Parliament the women were compelled to 
work and break the law in many-cases, or else lose 
their employment. 

(Mr. Hunter.) Yes, they do. 

16,419. Could you if you were asked give us any 
cases ?——-No. I would decline to specify any par- 
ticular case, although I am aware of such cases having 
happened. 

16,420, At the present time ?—Very lately ; within 
12 months. 

16,421. Have you ever communicated those cases 
to the inspector >—No, I have not. 

(Mr. Martin.) I communicated a case once, and 
not only that, but we were so decided on the question 
that we also wrote to Bailie Lewis in Edinburgh, who 
is now treasurer of Heriot’s Hospital, and the reply we 
got was that the inspector was out of town. It was a 
very flagrant case which was going on at the time. 
We believed that if we could have got the inspector 
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on the ground he could have gone to the office mad 
caught ‘the boys working. 

16,422. (Lord Balfour. ) Do you know wae te 
inspector was away ?—No, I did not. 

16,423. (Chairman.) Is that long since ?—It is a 
year ‘and a half ago. 

(Mr. Hunter. ) The bedy to which we belong 
through the Trades Council met the late factory 
inspector and pointed out where the places where ; at 
the moment they saw him the Act was being infringed, 
and he refused point blank to go there, on the ground 
that the street in which that work was situated was a 
disreputable locality, aud on the further ground that it 
was inconvenient for.him to be out of his house after 
11 at night. 

16,424. Probably you as secretary know that you 
had a remedy if the inspector did not attend to what 
you pointed out to him if they were good cases. Did 
you ever communicate with the Secretary of State ? 

(Mr. Martin.) No, we contented ourselves with 
knowing that we could not get’ the inspector to go, 
and we never took any farther action in the matter. 
This particular case occurred recently. 

(Mr. Wilson.) It is about-a year ago since the 
interview with Mr. Saurin took place. It was reported 
to Mr. Cross by the deputation from the Trades 
Council of Edinburgh, and the whole of the conversa- 
tion which took place with him. But during the 
strike of 1872-73 we called several times upon 1 him, 
and he was either at his club or in the country. We 
called half a dozen times and .he was not to be found, 
and it was owing to that that we urged the Trades 
Council to try and get a conference with Mr. Saurin 
in reference to the working out of the Act, because we 
saw it so loosely worked out in a many places which 
we could have pointed out. 

16,425. This infringement was taking place, was it, 
as soon as women commenced working i in print works ? 
—What I am speaking of was with reference to the 
general strike of 1872-73. 

16,426. During your strike women were introduced 
to your work for the first time ?>—Yes. 

16,427. And as soon as they were introduced and 
getting to work you called the inspector’s attention to 
the fact that they were working in contravention of 
the Act of Parliament ?—It was with reference to the 
boys, it was about the end of the'strike that the girls 
were introduced. _ 

(Mr. Martin.) The girls were only being educated © 
at this time. 

(Mr. Hunter.) The instance I have mentioned was. 
12 months after the strike was finished. 

16,428. Were those boys that were nominally taken 
on as trade apprentices p—Yes, they were apprentices. 

16,429. Have you had occasion to complain to the 
inspector since the strike was ended ?—Those com- 
plaints have been made, I may mention, through the 
Trades Council, not by the printers themselves as a 
body, but through their representative at the board. 

16,430. Representations have been made to the 
inspector by the Trades Council that the law was 
being infringed, and pointing out the places where it 
was so being infringed since the strike ?—Yes; at the 
particular moment at which the interview between the 
Trades Council representatives and the inspector took 
place. 

16,431. Have no prosecutions taken place in con- 
sequence ?—There have been one or two cases, but 
not nearly so many as there might have been, had the 
Act been carried out in its integrity. 

16,432. Has the inspector since the. strike, when 
those representations were made to him, looked after 
them ?— The inspector has been superseded since 
then. ‘T[bere is a new inspector since that last re- 
presentation. 

(Mr. Wilson.) It was owing to the representation 
of the Trades Council to Mr. Cross that immediately 
afterwards there was a new inspector appointed. 

16,433. I understood you to say that. this sort of 
thing was going on and the law being broken at the 
present time ?—Not since the beginning of this year. 


~ 
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(Mr. Hunter.) The new inspector has been ap- 
pointed so recently that there has been no time to show 
whether he will be more stringent: There have been 
no cases brought up since he began. 

16,434. (Chairman:) Then you have not had 
occasion to apply to him ?—No. 

(Mr. Martin.) The case that I referred to took 
place during the strike, and the case that Mr. Hunter 
refers to took place recently. It was about a year 
ago that we had an interview with the inspector and 
complained to Mr. Cross, 

16,435. But that inspector has since resigned and 
you have got a new inspector at work; you have not 
complained to him yet ? 

(Mr. Hunter.) He has only recently been appointed. 


| There has been no necessity to complain during this 


short time. 
16,436. How long has he been there P—Not above 
two months I should think. 

-_ 16,487. You do not know of any breaches of the 
law that have taken place since he was appointed ?— 
No; the summer time is the slackest time in our 
trade, and the overwork is mostly during the autumn 
and winter. 

16,438. So that there has not been much occasion 
for it >—No, there has not. 

16,489. Did you want him to visit the place at 
11 oclock at night ?—Certainly, at the time when 
the young persons were working beyond the time 
specified in the Act, 

(Mr. Wilson.) It was half past 9 o’clock when he 
was requested. ‘he printers’ delegate requested him 
to come to the place where the law was being in- 
fringed, and he absolutely refused, saying that it was 
not a proper time and that it was a disreputable 
Street. 

16,440. Of course we cannobxer ify and investigate 
a case with an officer who has left the service, ‘but 
you can readily believe that with the enormous dis- 
tricts that these inspectors have to look after, they 
cannot be working day and night. If a man has been 
out the whole of the day upon his duty he cannot 
turn out at all hours of the night too. 

(Mr. Hunter.) That is why we pointed out that 
the Act would be better carried out by appointing a 
larger number of inspectors. 

(Mr. Martin.) Under section 3 of the Act of 1871 
it is specified that the onus of prosecuting is now 
_ taken from the local authorities and put upon the 
inspectors, but Parliament has not provided the 
machinery to do so. 
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(Mr. Hunter.) There is,one other point which I 
object to, and that is, that. no prosecution can be 
brought up except) with the concurrence of the 
inspector. That our body believes to be a drawback 
to the carrying out of the Act, because if such a body 
us the Trades Council, or those are specially interested 
in the welfare of the working people, were allowed to 
bring up a prosecution on thelr own. behalf, if there 
was a frivolous objection on. the part of the inspector, 
which he might take, that would be obviated. 

16,441. On the other hand that would be:a third 
party having no official position interfering in a 


private matter, whereas the law provides a, person 


whose duty it is io prosecute in case of evasions of the 
law, and he. is the public prosecutor in that matter 2— 
But the question: is whether there could not be any 
provision made whereby the inspector would be com- 
pelled to do his duty in such instancesif sufficient proof 
were brought before him. 

16,442. The inspector prosecutes if he thinks it is a 
case for prosecution; of course if any public officer, 
whoever he is, fails in his duty you appeal to his 
superior, as you seem to have done in this case. Is 
there anything else you would like to mention ? 

(Mr. Martin ) I would only impress upon the Com- 
mission the propriety of taking into consideration 
the shirt factories, and the places where they make 
dresses, both for London, and other places in Glasgow. 
[have a relative of my own in work here, who I 
should have liked, if she could have been got, to give 
evidence with regard to the long hours in factories in 
Glasgow, but she was rather afraid and would not 
come; but I know that there are such excessive hours 
wrought, though they do not begin until 9 o’clock, 
and really something should be done to restrict them. 

16,443. Would you beso good as to write the places 
down that you know of where such things are being 
done ?—I could not write them down myself, but I will 
make inquiries and send the information to the 
inspector. 

(16,444 If you wish the Commission to know the 
eases which it is desirable they should investigate, 
that is to say, practices of customary evasion of the 
law, and abuses under the law,—if we only knew who 
the people were, we should be very glad ? 

(Mr. Martin.) If « mere note to the inspector will 
be the same, I shall certainly do so. There are just 
alot of girls that do not know anything about the 
Act, and “they go on working overtime every night 
in the week. 


‘ The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Wirtiam Bremner (secretary of the Calendermen’s Association,) Mr. Jamus Kine spat a factory 
worker), A. B. (a calender worker), examined. 


16,445. (Chairman to Mr. Bremner.) You can 
speak as to the conditions of the calendering works ; is 
the heat great in some of the rooms in which the 
women are employed ?—The heat is up to 120°. 

16,446. Which room is that?—That is where the 
steam cans are where the cloth is dried. 

16,447. Do you mean that the heat is constantly 
up to 120°?—It is generally up to 120°, sometimes 
more and sometimes less, owing to the quality of the 
cloth that is going through that process. 

16,448. Are the women emplo; red in the room 
while i it is at that heat >Yes. Bs 

16,449. What is their kind of ear 2—(d. B.) To 
see that the cloth goes properly over the cans and it 
is finished.in the cans. 

16,450. (To Mr. Bremner.) Is there anything else 
which you wish to state ?—As far as the Factory 
Act is concerned with regard to the calendermen in 
Glasgow, they have paid. very little attention to this 
Commission, through ‘the fact that they are really 
working 57 hours, and they fail to see any benefit that 
they would gain by being placed under the recent 
Factory Act, the benefit is only half an hour a week, 
Their great desire as a body is to work 51 hours a 
week ; but as this is unattainable at the present time 


they content themselves with wishing to get 55 hours 
a week, that is 10 hours a day, and 5 hours on 
Saturday, leaving off at 12 o’clock on Saturday, and it 
would be satisfactory to the calendering men in 
Glasgow, and to the best of my belief to Glasgow in 
general, to work 55 hours, giving them really : a half 
holiday. There are about 1, ,100 persons employed in 
the calendering works in Glasgow, male and female, 
there are 648 men, the number of boys earning under 
10s. per week is 109, and the number of giris employed 
is 834, in all 1,086 ; there are u few more, but that is as 
near as I can come to it. There are a great number 
of those boys to the best of my belief that are working 
full time under 13 years of age ; I know from personal 
experience four boys working in calenders under 18 
years of age. 

16,451. I think you should send the place at which 
they are working, and if possible their names, to the 
Inspector ?—At the same time we are here to state 
that there a great many of the calender masters who 
work overtime as occasion requires, and we are here 
to state that there is no real necessity for working 
overtime. ; 

16,452. You mean beyond their legal hours ?— 
Beyond the legal hours from 6 to 6, 
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16,453. They are allowed half an hour extra:for an 
incomplete process, are they not ?—Yes. 

16,454. But they cannot work over that ?—Yes, 
they work over that, they work till 9, 10, and 11 at 
night ; in some places the females are employed up to 
that time. 

16,455. Those are men that are worked till late 2— 
Yes, those are men that work till 10 o’clock, and the 
females work along with them @ many cases, and the 
boys too. 

16,456. Could you give us the names of those works 
where they work females long beyond the legal time > 
—I am not very fond of giving names. 

16,457. Ido not wish you to give them for ane 
cation, butcan you write’ them down ?—Yes, I. can 
write them down. (The witness wrote down some 
names.) 

' 16,458: It is understood that those are the names of 
those who employ women ?—Yes, there are more 
places: than that, but our trade has. been pretty, slack 
for’ some: time back, and the employers. consequently 
have not been very busy, and they, have not employed 
their females lately, but..a good: many, of them, have 
done it more or less: 

16,459. (Mr. Knowles.) Those have been. going, on 
recently, h ave they ?—No, not. recently. 

(A. .B.) Yes, recently, the last week in one case, 
and it hag been carried on these last eight years to my 
knowledge, 

16,460,, Have they been working till 10 at night? 
—Yes, till, half-past 10 on three nights in July, the 
fair holidays. 

16,461.. The females were working, were. they ?— 
Yes. 

16,462. arte the children ?—No, no children, there 
were, no boys, but females. 

16,463. Were there males and females both’ at 
work ?—Yes, they were working three nights during 
the fair week. The inspector was twice in the works 
when it was night and could not find them out, but 
the women were in there all the time, they boarded up 
one of the doors ath goods and put the women in the 
room. 

(Mr. Bremner.) That work is very peculiar ly 
situated. It has three or four doors, but if the in- 
spector offers to make an appearance the word at 
once is sent up through the house, and of course 


' arrangements are made for his reception, and there is 


not a female present when he gets there. It was 
complained to me in my official capacity as secretary 
that the women were being employed there overtime, 
and I wrote to the Factory Inspector regarding it. _ I. 
do not: remember whether it was Major Ellis or Mr. 

Stokes. . I am inclined ‘to think it was. Major, Ellis. 

I wished to see him personally to explain the peculiar 
nature of that house, and to arrange with him as to 
the detecting of those parties, as I understood at that 
time that he had himself to see the females working. 
I have learned differently since from what Mr. Stokes 
says to me, although some inspectors state differ ently, 
that they must see them, and I believe the last in- 
spector stated so. However, to that letter which I 
wrote to the inspector I never got an answer, he 
lived somewhere about Hamilton. Seeing that he 
lived a distance from the town I wished to know how 
I could communicate with Major Ellis, so that we 
could get him at a moment’s notice as we did not know 
that those females were to be employed until 6 o'clock ; 
and I wished to know how to communicate with Major 
Ellis so that he might see them, but no answer came, 
consequently that idea fell to the ground through the 
inspector never answering my letter. I was for two 
years secretary to the Factory Act Association in 
Glasgow, which was an association got up for the 
purpose of assisting Mr. Mundella in passing the 
recent Factory Act. I may say that I had some 
occasion to communicate with the inspector during 
that time, and the difficulty that I had to find out the 
inspector was such that strange to say I had to write 
to Mr. Redgrave to know the address of the inspector 
in Glasgow. I have long held the opinion that factory 
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inspection is’ a mere sham, neither more nor less, for 


the simple reason that the’ ‘inspector cannot be got, 
and it isa piece of folly, to suppose that one individual 
can oversee the whole west of Scotland.) © 

16,464. T understand that the inspector has iiiree 
times made night visits to-one of the places’ you have 
Just mentioned, so that as you ‘say there are means 
of evasion, but it has not been’ for want. of trial that 


things have not been discovered ?—The ‘inspector is 


thoroughly aware of that place, I know, and my idea 


of inspection is (I may be rash in’giving my opinion), — 
that the inspector ought ‘to havea public. office in_ 


Glasgow, and have as many assistants as he may 
require to oversee the whole: of | Glasgow, similar’ to 


the School Board here and their officers. 


16,465. Probably if the School Board’ consisted of 


one man with half'a continent to look after he would — 
be' badly off too?—The Factory Act has been con- | 
ducted in a very loose manner, and necessarily so from — 


the mere fact that there is’ no inspeetion. 


16,466. Still:you can assist the inspeetor adit by — 
giving him such information as you yourself possess? — 
But on the other hand, Mr. Stokes told me that if T 


could get the names of the females that’ have been 


employed he would probably make a ease of them, that — 
is, he would summon the females: and summon the — 


employers ; he would get at them in that way. But 
you'see our difficulty then is, that if I were to give the 
females’ names (and I could easily get them), they 
would at once lost their pee that is the aa 
difficulty again. 

16,467. You see ‘on the one. had, if the’ i sepoetor 


“has got to find them out’ himself, even if you had 


twenty inspectors they havea great deal of eround 


to cover, and when they appear the ‘people go © 


into holes like rabbits ; and on the other hand, if he 
is to get the information, and he is to proceed and 
have them up in court; they will not come forward 


“because you say they will be discharged ; what'do you 


suggest should be done ?—The only” way to get over 
the difficulty with reference to the house that I have 
mentioned is, that the females themselves must give 
the information in such a case as that. 

16,468. (Mr. Knowles, to'A. B.) Inthe case where: 
the inspector went to those works do I understand you 
that they all were at work at the time ?—Yes. 

16,469. Do you know that the females were there 2 
Yes, I wrought along with them. 

16, 470. And you saw the inspector, and you knew 
that ‘the females had gone to hide so that he could 
not find them, and yet you did not give him any 
assistance in pointing them out?—I would have lost: 
my place if I had done so. 

16,471., (Chairman.) .And, you could not, afford 
that, I suppose?—No. In that same place the girls 
are told secretly, about five minutes to 6, that they 
are to work late, and you do not know: that they are 
working late till you ‘come’ back and see them 
there. They work all nighe and come in at 12 on 
Monday morning. 

16,472. With your co-operation it would have Moon 


a ee at he a | 


a ereat assistance to the inspector ‘no doubt?—The — 


secretary of the trade wrote to the inspector two or. 


three times up at his house, and he got him down 
once that I know of, but he could not find them when 
he got there because they locked the door, and no 
person could get into the place without the pass- 
word. 


(Mr. King.) The question is what are the sub- — 


inspector’s duties. 
their duty practically in Glasgow and went through 


the works; but now-a-days, within the last 10 or 


Mr..Horne and Mr. Stewart did — 


15 years, the common practice of the inspector paid — 


for doing the work is, that he goes into the offiee 


and records his name as being there that day, and the — 


local surgeon does the same. They never go-through 
the works to see whether the place is kept clean and 


washed out, or'the little petties. are kept ina ‘proper — 


condition for health and comfort. I could point out 
some in Glasgow that have not been washed for four 
or five years past. 


@ man’ was in their employment. 
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16,473. Iam sure you are’ saying what you believe, 
but at the same time itis ‘having a very large know- 
ledge to-say that the inspector never goes.beyond the 
office, and that that has been the practice everywhere 
for 10'or 15 years ?—I say generally. 

16,474. It is speaking to’a' very large number of 
cases. Surely you can hardly know so well about 
what he does'as that ?—I will give you my informa- 
tion. In’ the year 1848 I-was working with Mr. 
Houldsworth of Eastwood Side. At’ that: time I re- 
ported ‘young ‘women working overtime both in meal 
hours and évenings, belonging to the late Lord Provost, 
‘Mr. Galbraith: “What was the result?» No sooner 
was it known that I was the informant than Mr. James 
Somerville then manager came down upon the mana- 
‘ger, Mr. John Mw at the time, and asked if such 
TE was there, and I 
was charged with reporting the infringing upon the 
meal hours. Not only in the west but in the east I 
have ever reproached manufacturers with it, and I-have 
aecosted Mr.’ MceCullum in the ‘street. The fact. is, 
‘whether you! believe my statement cr not, the Factory 
Inspectors in'thé most cases stop in the office, and they 
look at the last visit'and take’ it for eranted that the 


| ‘thing is going ‘on-all properly and smoothly, but they 


| 
f 
| 
ii 
i 


never go through ‘the rooms as Mr. Leonard Horner 
went through the rooms and tested the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, and even took’ the boys’ boots or shoes off 
their feet to seewhether their feet were swollen with 
the'excessive teniperature'of the rooms; that was in 
1835, but the sanie evil exists to-day. ‘Another thing 
is that’ ‘they fail’ to enclose dangerous machinery... I 
myself in 1848 was working at Mr. Graham’s, the late 

member for: Glasgow, at Lemcefield, and’ I was dragged 
in by the machinery i in consequence of the machinery 
not being ‘properly enclosed. Fortunately for me I 
had a partially ‘deaf neighbour, and 1 put my two 
hands upon ‘the’ driving shaft. My trousers: and 
‘drawers ‘and my shirt‘ and overalls were drawn in, 


and had it not been’ that the cloth choked the ahpels 


you would not have seen James King here to-day. 
16,475. ‘There has’ been a great deal done since 1848 


' 2a fencing machinery. We find that there are a great 


_is no such machinery in existence. 


“many more inspectors, and that they are asking for 


more power to enable them to have the machinery 
more securely fenced ?—That is only lately. 

16,476. (Mr. Knowles.) Has ‘not’ that machinery 
been fenced off yet that caught you in’ 1848 ?—There 
It is sold out. 
The employer has given up trade. There are some 
factories in the east’ end at Bridgeton. Here no 
sooner does a calamity take place than the surgeon of 
the district notifies the fact that a poor individual may 
‘be lame for life ; “and as soon as that takes place to save 
their bacon the employers get the machinery fenced 
at once. It is the fear of exposure and obloquy from 


‘the employers that makes the men afraid to speak to 


the surgeons or the inspectors, so that the Factory 
Act has become almost -a sham. The men became 
afraid of their employers’ managers; but now and 
again they reluctantly give’ evidence notwithstanding 
that. Unfortunately for me I have been one of those, 


-and I never feared to speak out my mind, and so long 


as James King lives ‘he sence to do so to the end of 
the chapter. 

16,477. (Chairman, to Mr. Bremner.) 1 wnder- 
starid that there are working people, as Mr. King has 
said just now, who could sive important evidence t as to 
the working of the Acts, and of the deficiency of the 


iwi bat that sic ‘ni moe like'to appear ?—Just 


- SO. 


"16, 478. Goula you dingo any way in which the 
Commission could get their evidence >—I suggested to 


_ Sir George Young on Monday evening when T saw 


him, that the Commissioners should hold an evening 
sitting for the vy eho of meeting the working 
people. 


the purpose ?—Equally as well. My reason for sug- 
gesting that was, that I know for a fact that some men 


- could not’ get: mene without’ asking their employers, 


16,479. Would a Saturday afternoon sitting answer 
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and some of those employers would inquire where 
they were going. »I know two or three cases already 
where the employers have told the men not to come 
here. There was one person, examined here in ¢on- 
nexion with the bleach field, and he told me last night 
that he expected he would be discharged over the head 
of this matter ; another excellent witness on behalf of the 
bleach. field mr onkorel was appointed to come here, and 
he was told by his employer not to.come here; and 
another witness that Iwas intending to have brought 
along with me: td speak to the great heat of the 
machinery department of the calendering works was 
told. by his employers to pay no attention to me. 

16,480. ‘We know of the great heat:in the ‘calender 
works, having visited them during our sittings... Have 
you anything further to mention ?--My opinion with 
reference ito overwork: is that overwork. there is no 
real necessity for:' I saw from the evidence here that 
Mr. Easton wished to get two hours’ leave to work 
overtime as occasion required. Our opinion is that 
were Mr. Easton to get the two hours he would then 
wish for another two. There is no real necessity for 
him getting those two hours, because he can complete 
his work as well in the regular hours as he could in 
those two hours extra.) The only difference it would 
make would be this, that he would be able to have more 
work done, and consequently. more money and more 
profit, and probably with fewer hands too. .: The cause 
of overtime being wrought with the calenderers is the 
goods coming in late from the print field: The mer- 
chant gets a certain order which he hands over to the 
manufacturer to get completed, and every hand that 
those goods pass through they get late in coming for- 
ward, and the calendeérers, being the last: process 
through which they go they are, very: pressed. The 
manufacturer wishes them away at a certain time ; he 
comes to the calender master and tells him that he has 
so many pieces of goods which he wishes away by:a 
certain time. The calender master has as much to do 
as will keep them working at the ordinary hours 
already 5 but seeing that the inspection is.sedeficient, 
and this order means a good deal of money, he conse- 
quently tries ‘to complete the order, and he says he 
will complete the order, and he takes the order and 
completes it by working both his males and his 
females overtime. I conceive that in these days of 
steam and railway accommodation there is no real 
necessity for getting away the goods by a certain time, 
because they “have two and sometimes three steamers 
every week to almost every part of the world. Con- 
sequently if there is any necessity exists for those 
goods being away by a certain steamer it shows a very 
bad state of trade. If it is important to this manufac- 
turer'to get them away I am inclined to think that his 
finances are very low. 

16,481. As you know the calendering trade, can you 
say whether that part of it is unhealthy where clay is 
worked into the cloth >—Most decidedly it is unhealthy 
to the workpeople. I do not know about heat from 
my own experience. Iam not employed in one of 
those places. JI am employed in what is called a ware- 
house, where they only work 51 hours per week. Lam 
a very fortunate individual apparently, and I know 
from hearsay only the way that the work is done in 


these places, and consequently I cannot speak from 


personal experience ; but I have heard’ that in some 
places the females work with nothing but a shift and 
petticoat on, and ‘in one field where “calender men are 
employed (and ‘it isa print field besides), the females 
work without their shifts ; they have nothing but one of 
those loose gowns on buttoned at’ the top and bottom. 
so great is the heat. 

16,482. Do you object to the manufacturers being 
allowed to work the half hour extra when necessary 
to complete a process ?—-By no means. According to 
the rules or the byelaws, as you may term them, of 
our trade, every man is bound to work a quarter of an 
hour after 6 o’clock to complete a process. We had a 
case this last week I may say of an individual who 
was working at a process which had to be finished, 
that is hot pressing goods; he was on his warning, 
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and he took upon him to leave his work at 6 o’clock, 


“and for that he was discharged from his employment. 


He reported the matter to me, being secretary to the 
trade, and wished the committee to see into it and take 
up his case. I immediately communicated with the 
employer and told him the case, and asked him to 
inquire into the truth of the matter, and the employer 
wrote back to me saying exactly the same as the 
young man stated, only the manufacturer told me the 


veason why. He told me the process that he was engaged * 


upon, and the committee immediately gave up the case. 
So that I say that every workman is bound to finish 
such a process if there is any danger to the goods. 

16,483. The reason I ask you that is that it is one 
of the existing modifications in the Factory Act which 
regulates calendering work, which was passed in 1870, 
and the question with us is whether if is advisable to 
recommend it to be maintained ?—But that is not the 
1874 Factory Act. 

16,484. The question is whether such factories as 
calendering works should be brought up to the level of 
the Act of 1874, that is the reason why I asked you 
the question. Then there is another modification in 
bleaching and dyeing that allows time lost by the 
breakage of machinery, that does not apply to calen- 
dering >—No. 

16,485. Do any of you speak for the bleachers ?— 
(A. B.) I may speak for the bleachers. 

16,486. Do you know whether they object to the 
allowance to manufacturers to make up lost time to a 
certain extent on account of the breakage of machinery 
or want of water ?—Yes, they object to making up 
any time after 6 o’clock. 

16,487. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is that.often done ?>— 
No, it is never done in the place where J wrought 
with the women in the place at work, but it is done 
in some works. In regard to Mr. Haston’s, he does 
not come under that; there is no breakage or any 
process that there could be any loss or damage by 
in Mr. Easton’s calendering, and such like. 

(Mr. Bremner.) That is all that I have got to say 
as an official of the committee of calendermen, but 
I would like to say something about the general’ 
application of the Factory Act to other branches of 
trade in Glasgow. As the father of a family and a 
citizen of Glasgow, I can give some evidence as to 


.the working of the Factory Act for my own family. 


I had two girls employed in a shirt factory here where 
the hours of work for the machinists were 53 hours 
per week, from 8.30 a.m. till 1, that is 44 hours, and 
one hour for dinner; and then the girls work from 2 


till 7 in the afternoon, and some little girls under 13. 


were also employed there. Those girls had to clean 
up the place after the machinists left at 7 o’clock, 
which occupied them about half.an hour. Now with 
reference to that I have found it very disagreeable. 
My children leaving my house at 8 o’clock had to get 
their breakfast before they. went away, and they had a 
long stretch of work before they came back. 

16,488. But they were not worse off than many 


young people working nominally from 8 to 8, with two’ 


meal hours, because they got their hour for dinner, 
and then they got their second meal hour at the end 
of their work, so that there would be nothing unlawful 
in that?—No. In the next place, my girls’ work 
falling short there, one of my girls went to a stay fac- 
tory, where they were worked from 9 till 6 each day, and 
Saturday from 9 till 2 o’clock. After the girls have 
assembled in this place every morning, half an hour is 
devoted by the foreman and by one of the employers, I 
believe, to reading the bible and prayer, after which 
the girls then go to their work, but this is a model 
place, and I do not know another of the same ‘sort in 
Glasgow. While this girl was employed in this stay 
factory my other girl got work in a fancy box makers, 
and the first day sie was employed there was her last, 
tor this reason, that when she ceme home for her tea 
about 6 o’clock she said she had been told by her 
foreman .thar she would be required to come back 
again and work till 11 o’clock, but I kept her at home 
and she never returned there. There have been girls 
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under 13 employedin that place. She next got work 
with another fancy box maker where the hours were 
from 8 a.m. till 2 p.m., that is six hours, and from 3 
until 6.80. She also wrought for two weeks in that 
place till 7.30, and some nights even later. She is now 


employed in a stay factory where the hours are from 


6 to 6, but as the girls-are piece workers they are not 
particular in their hours, and they generally go to 
work at 7. In all the cases that I have mentioned one 
hour is given for meals. What I wish to bring out is 
that it is desirable to include other branches of labour 
under the present Factory Act by regulating their 
hours with a view to uniformity, so that an inspector 
may have some chance. 

16,489. But all those hours that you have mentioned 
would come within:the factory hours, except in one 
case of from 8 to 2; then it would meet your want if 
in all kinds of labour no woman or young person was 
allowed to be employed more than the factory hours 
at a stretch ?>—Yes. 

16,490. In some parts of the country there is the 
greatest objection expressed to being bound down to 
44 hours ; the workpeople at Birmingham told us that 
it would raise a rebellion if they were to be kept down 
to 44 hours, because the custom of the place is to 
come at 8 in the morning and work 10 hours in two 
shifts of five hours each, so that it would not do to 
make it uniform ail over the kingdom ?—We are 
entirely different in Scotland from. those workers. I 
know that upon the question of hours the law cannot 
suit every place, but I would venture to say that it 
ought to be so elastic that in any place of employment 
they could take the hours which suited the meals, and 
those hours must be settled between the employers and 
the workpeople. ; 

16,491. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you attach great 


importance yourself-to women and children not being © 


employed_more than 4} hours ata stretch ?—I think it 
would be a benefit if the women and children were only 
employed 44 hours. Ithink five hours is excessive. 
16,492. Is it detrimental to their health ?>—-I do 
not know that it is detrimental to their heath, but of 
course there is a great deal of very light labour in 
Glasgow at which they are employed that time. 
16,493. ( Chairman.) I asked that question because 
someone said that time must be allowed for breakage 
of machinery ; and in a report which was made many 
years ago by a commissioner upon the Factory Acts, 
and their application to bleaching and dye works, it 
says, “Where the machinery, such as that of the 
“« factories, is of such delicate and accurate construc- 
* tion, so light in its kind, and consequently so little 
liable to serious derangement, and, moreover, where 
the derangement of one part does not necessarily 
“or probably extend its consequences beyond the 


whole number employed, the reasons may be valid 
for not allowing time lost by breakage. of machinery 
“to be made up. But the case of the bleaching and 
“* finishing and dyeing works, is different. The ma- 
chinery is cumbersome and heavy, and much more 


“ liable to derangement by sudden jerks which break | 
A stoppage from 


* or displace small portions of it. 
such a cause in one department of the work will 
cause a derangement of work in all the processes 
“subsequent to the one in which the breakage 
occurred, and occasionally in previous ones also. 
Those stoppages seldom amount to many hours at 


‘* works and to the merchant, by the former not being 
“ able to fulfila promise of sending home goods bya 
“ certain day. 1 would therefore respectfully submit 


“ if the stoppage amounted to not exceeding four 
“ hours it might be recovered by working not 
* exceeding four hours after the usual hour of ceas- 


stoppage of a few looms or.a few looms out of the | 


atime; but unless they could be made up within a — 
short interval, much inconvenience and disappoint-_ 
“ ment might be occasioned both to the owner of the . 


that any time so lost might be recovered as follows: — 


mt 


v 


“ ing work for females and boys in the evening of — 


“ the day in which the stoppage oceurred; and every 
‘“ hour exceeding four might be recovered at the rate 
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“ of two hours per day until it was so recovered. » 


“ Notice of the time lost and of its being in course of 
“ being recovered should be forthwith sent by post 
« to the inspector. Time lost by a deficient supply of 
“ water or by flood or fouling of water should be 
“ allowed to be recovered in the same manner.” Both 
of those were enacted, but the allowance for time lost 
by water has been taken away ?—That does not apply 
to the ealenderers I think. (A.B.) The last place I 
wrought at we wrought late at night, and that was 
always with the idea of making up lost time, but 
there it was about time, it was never by breakage of 
machinery. " 

16,494. You think it ought to be guarded at any 
rate P—Yes. — 

(Mr. Bremner.) I am not aware of the number of 

hours that children may be employed as half timers. 

16,495. Children may.be employed in factories not 
more than five hours a day under the present Factory 
Act of 1874, and not in the morning and afternoon of 
the same day, or they may be employed on alternate 
days ?—I had a. girl employed upon half time in the 
works of Messrs. Collins, the publishers, and she was 
said to be a half timer, but she went in at 6 o’clock in 
the morning and wrought till 2 o’clock, and then she 
came home to dinner and went back at 3, and went 
to a school inside the works ; she was said to be upon 
half time, and the remuneration for this labour was 1s. 
a week. Full timers in that works get 3s. as learners, 
and the half timers get 1s. 6d., that is the advertised 
wage, but they have a system of putting them on piece 
work, I suppose to increase their wages. I do not 
know how that is, but through the carelessness of the 
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forewoman, or some other reason I know not of, that 
girl during the time she was there never had more 
than 2s. 2d. in a fortnight, for working seven hours 
a day. I give this as a reason why parents and 
children as well are anxious to break the law in order 
to get them on full time, because the parents think 
that the children prefer to be working full time and 
getting better wages, to working this so-called half 
timers for this small wage. 

16,496. The time that you mention would be illegal 
as half time if it was done every day ?—It is done 
every day in these works. I would also submit that 
in my experience there are a good many employments 
in Glasgow at which children could be easily employed 
under 18 years of age, without it being detrimental 
to their health, employments where nimbleness is re- 
quired, and there is but little strength required; and 
I believe it would not be detrimental to the health of 
those children to be employed under 18. 

16,497. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How would their 
education be attended to ?—According to the Educa- 
tion Act they have to be at school from 5 to 13; if 
they are put upon half time they go upon half time 
next year at 10 years of age, and have thus five years 
education. 

16,498. You would allow their education to cease 
at 10 ?—Yes, and then if those children were to‘work 
full time, which I submit they could easily do in 
Glasgow at 12 years of age, some children could 
clearly be able to go to school at night. 

16,499. You are speaking now rather on behalf of 
yourself than as representing others ?—On behalf of 
myself only. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wiriiam Tuomson, Esq., and THomas H. Watson, Esq., examined. 


16,500. (Chairman, to Mr. Thomson.) You are, I 
believe, a member of the firm of Archibald Thomson 
and Company, rope makers, of Glasgow ?—I am. 

16,501. (Lo Mr. Watson.) And you are a member 
of the firm of Watson Brothers, of 64, Jamaica Street, 
Glasgow ?—Yes. 

16,502. (To Mr. Thomson.) What do you wish to 
state to the Commission?—Our case is something 
like this. It is with the coming year that we are 
particularly put about, that is to say, we shall not 
be able to employ any children under 14 years of age 
full time. A witness who was giving evidence was 
stating that there were certain occupations that might 
be taken advantage of by giving employment to youths 
under 13, on account of those occupations being very 
healthful. Ours I think is one, in fact I think we might 
stand pre-eminent. 

16,508. Do you wish to be exempt from the Act of 
1876 ?—Yes, and more especially from the extension 
of that Act, as it is to come into force in 1876 in 
respect of the age of 14. The reason we ask’ this is 
on account of the great healthiness of the occupation, 
the children beinz as it were always in the open air. 

16,504. Yours are open air rope works, are they ?— 
Yes, to a certain extent they are all covered and 
well-built places; that is necessary in Scotland, 
where it is much wetter than in England. All works 
in Seotland are covered. There may be exceptions, 
but I daresay that the Inspector of Factories would 
bear me out in saying that there is not one worthy of 
the name that is not covered. s 
“(Mr Watson.) I do not think that there is any 
work that employs half a dozen men that is not 
covered. © . 

(Mr. Thomson.) There is a considerable grievance 
that we feel more than other employers of labour 
through coming under the Factory Act, inasmuch as 
some employers only come under the Workshop Act, 
under which Act they can act with less regard to 
law on account of their regularly employing boys 
under age full time, and we are put to very great in- 
convenience. ‘There isa necessity for an assimilation 
of the two Acts as far as our trade is concerned, so 
that all employers may be put on a footing of equality 
36769. ‘ ; : 


to be able to compete equally in the market. In 
asking that we might have liberty to work boys full 
time from 12 and upwards, we would be willing to 
have that with the condition of an educational test. 
There would be some years to intervene from 6 until 
12 for the education of children, and if we could 
manage this we would rather have that than have any 
half timers. 

16,505. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you any half 
timers at present >—Yes. One'other reason why we 
would like to have this would be that the class who 
come to rope works might have more wages by 
working longer hours (there are different classes 
even in the working population, and those who come 
to us I might term the poorest). On this account we 
think that it would be advisable for this section of the 
population, if they were able to be taken into employ- 
ment, that they might earn more money and get a 
little more bread, because the class of people whom 
we get the boys from say that we occupy them only 
half time and get them to school when they can’t pay 
for books or afford to have them there. There is a 
wonderful difference in getting them to:attend school. 
The entire Act we are scarcely able to walk’ up to. 

16,506. You. recognise I ‘suppose the. fact that 
matters will grow better, and the pressure of the 
education ‘test will be less severe when the School 
Boards get into more thorough work and all young 
people are brought in ?—Quite so. 

16,507. As regards the hours of labour, do you 
object to the Act of 1874, namely, 10 hours a day ?— 
No, we do not object to that. : 

(Mr. Watson.) As I understand the clause, we 
must stop for, half-an-hour for cleaning our machinery. 
Our machinery is of such a nature that we can stop 
it bit by bit, and we prefer to keep on cleaning all 
the week through rather than wait for that time. 

16,508. There is no obligation to stop half-an-hour 
for cleaning, the only thing is that if you choose, you 


may keep your young people half-an-hour extra for - 


cleaning, you are not obliged. to keep them ?—But 
we are obliged to stop all our manufacturing pro- 
cesses at a certain. hour, and we can keep them half- 
an-hour after that. . 
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16,509. The intention of Parliament was to. stop, 
work at 1 on Saturday, and you are allowed to keep 
them half-an-hour oyer. that for cleaning, but they 
never intended that, you should. work. young people 
till half-past 1?—If we do not work the young we 
must turn off the old, because the men cannot work 
without the attendance of the boys. | ' 

16,510. Whether it was, right or wrong that was 
the intention of Parliament, that the work of the 
young people should stop at 1 on Saturday, and any 
repeal of the Act of 1874 would rather have to be 
brought about by the action of your representatives 
than through this Commission, because we. are in- 
structed to look upon the Act of 1874 rather as a 
settled question as regards textile factories, and the 
question is mainly whether other industries should be 
brought up to that. point; but you are trying to 
establish a special case on behalf of rope works, 
especially open air rope works, and we will consider, 
it?—If there is any difference, if any works are to be 
put upon a more favourable footing than others, we 
think that we are entitled to it, because we know of 
none more healthy than our own are. We keep the 
boys almost in .constant motion, they are under a 
covered shed, so that they are better off than if they 
were playing in the street. 

16,511. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You consider | the 
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work Jess hard than in an_ ordinary textile factory ?— 
Yes;..we would be very glad if.some of the members 
of the, Commission would look in upon us and see what 
the work is... There is a clause in the Actas to white- 
washing, which has to be done every year by the Act; 
but im a case like ours where we have a large open 
space. we. consider it is unnecessary. Pe 
(Mr, Thomson.) It_is such a, tremendous extent of 
ground that we are required to do, and it isso much 
open tothe fresh air, that itis not necessary not, having 
the closeness that. isin mills. GY. duets Ota ‘ 

, 16,512... ( Chairman.) Is . there. any, . other, point, 
which you would like to mention to the Commission ? 
—There jis, not anything else I think ; our principal 
object is that if there should be any exceptions made 
in favour ,of; any trades, ours, should have the first 
place as being one of the healthiest and easiest, and in 
every respect beneficial to youth, and that it really 
gives.an opening to the poorest youth to earn.a, liyeli- 
hood. 

16,518. (Lord F. Cavendish.). Do you..know 
whether your workpeople agree, with you in the views 
which you have expressed ?—Quite so ; the children 
will, I am certain, because the parents have complained 
to me in that way that they are not able to send them 
to school, and that they cannot afford to pay for 
them, especially when they get above 12 years of age. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Artur Suort and Mr. Wirit1am Macponap examined. 


16,514. (Chairman, to Mr. Short.) You are hand-~ 
loom weavers, are you not, from Crosshill in 
Ayrshire ?—Yes. 

16,515. We had a deputation from the Handloom 
Weavers’ Association, and they represented that the 
trade would be willing to’ be put under the Factory 
Act of 1874, that is to say, that women and children 
should not be allowed to work more than 10 hours a 
day, or 564 hours a week, and that no, child should be 
allowed to be employed under 10 or make more than 
half a day until it is 14, or 13 if it can pass an 
examination ; as we know that, your trade is a very 
uncertain one, and that you often, get very low pay 
and work very long hours to make up for it, the Com- 
mission wish. to know from, you as members of, the 
trade in the country whether that would be your 
opinion ?—I think that 10 hours would be long enough 
to work for either men or women, It depends a great 
deal upon the kind of work that, they are employed at,; 
such work as shawl weaving is heavier than shirtings, 
and it being, as you say, that our trade isso uncertain, 
when we do get work we are inclined to take perhaps 
an hour more to try and make it up. 

16,516. If you were to. have it not more than 10 
hours a day for young people and women under 18 
(of course we do not, interfere with men), would not 
that press very hardly upon you?—I would agree to 
that for women and boys. 

(Mr. Macdonald.) I believe there would be as 
much done in 10 hours as perhaps in 12. 

(Mr. Short.) I would concur in that too. 

16,517. If they knew that they must not work 
longer time they would work more regularly you 
think ?>—Yes. 

16,518. Will you tell the Commission what. wages 
can be made now. What is the average wage that a 
hand-loom weaver can earn ?—That depends upon the 
kind of work, that he is at. For instance, when 
Mr.‘Macdonald and I are working shawls for Paisley 
for a manufacturer of the name of Whitehall, we can 
make from 4s, to 5s. a day. ' 

16,519. Probably you are skilled weavers, and 
perhaps they cannot all work as fine work as you ?— 
The majority'of men weavers work the same kind of 
work as us. 

16,520. Is weaving shirtings as badly paid work 
as shawls ?—I think that they could scarcely make 
above 8s. a week at that. 

(Mr. Macdonald.) It is principally women and 


boys in the village where we come from that are at 
work, upon shirting. rb a WT RRS: 

16,521. The men are mostly at work upon the finer 
work I suppose ?—Yes, the men are mostly working 
upon the shawls. 

16,522. (To Mr. Short.) But then you cannot 
depend upon gettingwork through the year... It is 
very uncertain, is it not >—Very uncertain. 

16,523. Can you depend at all upon getting work 
steadily through the 12 months >—No. 

16,524. Every year are you out of work for some 
portion of the year >—There is a number of years when 
we have been idle, I,may say, two months in the year 
at any rate. ; 

16,525. Is it generally at the same time of the year 
that work is dull ?—Mostly. ai nde 

16,526, When you do get the work after that do 
you work extra time to make up ?—No, not for my 
part; 1 do not work extra. I work 10 and 12 hours 
in the day, but no more, << shc nobis soe 

16,527. In a country place, take your own place for 
instance, do many weayers take in apprentices ?—No, 
none that I know of now. ‘ 


16,528. It-is not the custom to take them in- 


beyond their own family ?—No, not now. ~ _ 

(Mr. Macdonald.) There is scarcely any learning 
of the trade, not even in our own families in our district. 

16,529. (Lo Mr. Short.) Do many men work their 
own families for very long hours at a time r—I do 
not know that they do. They might, perhaps, for an 
odd day or so work them an hour or so extra in the 
winter season. 

16,530. We have been told that perhaps they will 
not work hard all the week through, but that on 
certain nights like Thursday night and Friday night 
they will sometimes work very late. Is that the case? 
—I could not say for that. 

(Mr. Macdonald.) -A piece of cloth many a time 
will have to be completed at such a day and, of 
course we have to sit later to get it completed. f 

16,531. Do you, require often women or. boys to 
help you ?—Yes, as winders. ; . 


16,532. Then you require to keep up the winders ? | 


—Yes, we do... 

16,533. This is what I want you to. consider, as it 
would apply to yourself or others. If the law 
declared that the women and young persons could 
only work within the factory hours, that is to say, 
between 6 in the morning and 6 at night, or 7 
in the morning and 7 at night, and you had a piece 


i 


1 


to come here. 
\ Stokes are simply my, experience for 17 years, in 
factories. 


= 
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of goods to iictaty would you not comnbider it hard if 
you, were interfer ed with and told that: you could not 
have the services of the women or the mei 2—T ‘do 


* not think that that would answer well. 


16,534. You see) that is what the oacare i hours 
would be ®?—(Mr. Short.) We could not do it. 

16,535. You see if ‘the factory hours were in force, 
in no way could you employ women and young people 
after the factory hours ?—Say, for instance, that there 
was a piece of cloth that was required’ to’ be'sent ‘off 
at a certain time, and’ we had to sit’'an hour or two 
hours late, we could not accomplish it without Be aid 
of women and boys for winding. 

(16,536. Then again, supposing it was’ the fate also 
that you were allowed a little extra time at'a pinch, 
would it be'considered an offence and a grievance if 
the Factory Inspector was knocking at: your door and 
coming in to:‘see whether your people were working 
too late >No, I. do not think it would ; if that was 
the case and we were required to finish a certain 
portion. of work, we could just say tliat the awh 


owould not allow us. 


16,537. We have been told that if women and 
young people were prevented from working overtime, 


and were kept on, short hours, it would tend to make 


the rate of payment higher, inasmuch as the agents 


can keep down the rate of payment, because they 


know they can push the workmen, whoever it,is to 
make it up, but the weavers think, that the rate of 
wages would rise if the hours were shortened; have 
you any opinion to offer upon that, point 2—That is a 


‘question which I could not answer. 


(Mr. Macdonald.) It is almost about the same > time 
of year that we are pushed, in the summer we are not 
pressed. 

16,538. But if you. were pressed to finish fae you 
would think it very, hard, and in fact it, would, not 
answer your purpose if you were depr ived of the as- 


sistance of the winders. ?—We should be obliged to do 
it if it lay in our power. 


16,539. (To Mr. Short.) Would you think it right 


that children should not be allowed to, work: before 
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10 years of age ?—Yes ; I would think that they should 
not be allowed to work full time before 14. 

16,540. The Factory. Act says that no child shall 
work at all at a handieraft till 10, and not for full time 
till 18, and then it must pass an examination, and if 
it cannot pass an examination it cannot work. full 
time till 14, ‘would you think that that was right ?—I 
would think it was right enopen that they should not 
work full time below 14. A 
16,541. Although. sometimes if a family, was poor 
it might pressly hardly upon them,, their not being 
able to work the children more ?—Of course it might. 

16,542. Still you think it is too! young for them to 
‘work full-time ?—I think it is. 


Messrs. 
A, Short and 
W: Macdonald. 


10 Sept. 1875. 


16,543. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what age do the 


childrén begin to work now ?—You will see some of 
them commencing ‘very young, and some of them not 
till, it may be, 12 or 138. 

16,544. What do you call very young ?—I would 
call 9 or 10 years of age young enough for such 
work. - 

16,545. Do they often begin under 8 ?—No, I know 
of none that work under 8. 

16,546. Not usually till 9 or 10 ?—No. 

(Mr. Macdonald.) I think in winding they would 
begin sometimes when they were under 7; [ have 
seen them it may be at 7 or 8. 

16,547. But you think there would be no hardship 
in making it illegal for children to be employed under 
9 or perhaps 10 ?—TI think that is young enough. 

16,548. (Chairman.) I suppose the coarser part of 
the trade is getting more and more scarce, is it not? 
—Yes. 

16,549. Yery little of the coarse. work is now done 
by the hand loom ?—Very little in our district. 

16,550. (To Mr. Short.) But the. fine work pro- 
bably will continue to be done, and is done better by 
the hand loom than by anything else ?—There is a 
kind of work for which it is possible that. the hand- 
loom may continue for a time, such as shawls or some- 
thing of that sort. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to' to-morrow. at 4 o’clock. 


--. @LASGOW. 


Saturday, 11th September 1875. 


‘PRESENT : 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON 1 IN THE Cram. 


‘Lorp BAtrour or BURLEIGH. 


Henry Ropert Brann, Esa. 


A. B. examined. 


16,551. ( Chairman.) What is your occupation ?— 
Cotton yarn tape machine dresser. |, 
_ 16,552. What.do you, wish to say to ‘the ommis- 


sion >From my experience of the factory. system ; 


when I read Mr. Stokes’ evidence, that he, considered 
that we would be better if we had-local. inspectors, it 
accorded with my opinion so much that I just agreed 
My reasons for agreeing, with. Mr. 


A partner of a firm. stated. yesterday his 
objections to the surgeons visiting the mills. , _In.that 


‘particular factory for 17 years I. know, that they 


periodically work women and young persons,overtime, 


extending to as late as 6 o’clock on Saturday:> That 


was done so recently as last June or July. tried to 
communicate with the proper authorities, but: owing 
to the difficulty of getting at. the inspector, T commu- 
nieated with Mr. Geo. Anderson, M.P., in confidence, 
and he wished me to allow him to use my name, but I 


could not see my way to do that, owing tothe fact that 
Lhave three sisters employed in one of the factories, 
and it. might injure them, and so of course the thing 
fell tothe ground.; In July I was an’ eye-witness to 
the fact, that’ women were employed so late as 8 in 
the evening in another factory, and if I could just give 
hearsay evidence, or the evidence which I was requested 
to communicate to the inspector, I could state that there 
is a) factory in the west of Scotland where they work 


more \than, 564 hours, and» I am prepared with the 


name of, the party in confidence who authorised me to 
state this. In that factory Ihave heard that on the 
28th of August they had a holiday and made up 
that time. This is hearsay evidence. Since the 7th 
day of February the power loom weavers in that 
factory wrought upon one Saturday till 6 o’clock, 
having their dinner and coming back ; every evening 
they worked till half-past 6, and on some o¢casions 
till 6°45, and they begin at 6 in the morning. 
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16,553. Have you ever given the inspector the 
name of that factory >—No. 

16,554. These cases show, in your opinion, that 
there is need of more inspection ?—Yes, because we 
would know the inspector, and he would be easily got 
at, and he would come in contact with the factory 
workers. There is another of the factory partners who 
was here yesterday, and I know that some years ago 
his mill wrought to 8 o’clock every evening, Saturday 
excepted, for a considerable time. There they em- 
ployed two women, and those women I know were 
working all that time. Of course that is some time 
ago. I mentioned that to one of our Members of 
Parliament when I happened to be one of a deputa- 
tion, and he doubted my word. Of course that would 
Mave necessitated a great deal of trouble for me to 
have been at the trouble of proving it. I would desire 
to state, in contradiction to the evidence of Mr. 
Minoch, chiefly the workpeople were so anxious to 
get the time reduced that, they spent a considerable 
amount of money in Glasgow upon that subject, which 
was a sure proof that it was really wanted. The 
workpeople are almost unanimous in the opinion that 
the extension of the age to 14 for full-timers was 
decidedly too high. The fact that they sent two factory 
workers from here to London to oppose that was a 
proof, in my opinion, that they were in earnest against 
this. They wished the time to be fixed at 13, and 
the education test was a suggestion thrown out by the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and Mr. Mundella, M.P. as a com- 
promise between the English operatives and the Scotch. 
I happened to be one of the representatives on that 
occasion, and of course we accepted it, seeing that. Karl 
Shaftesbury stated that that would place the Scotch 
factory operative children pretty much in the position 
that they. were in under the former Act. 

16,555. You recognise that when all children are 
better educated they ought to have no difficulty in 
passing an examination at 13 which would entitle 
them to work ?—My experience of factory children 
is that they could not come nearly up to the third 
standard. I know lads who did not know of such an 
individual as Dr. Livingstone, a man, so to speak, of 
curselves. 

16,556. Without taking an instance of the want of 
general knowledge, if it be that they. have not received 
a common edneation, that would show that they had 
not been to school for the proper time before they 
went to work ?—Quite so. 

16,557. But if the school boards are able to bring 
the children into school, and give them a proper educa- 
tion before they go to work first, then they will be 
able to keep it up in their half-time, so that at 13 they 
will have no difficulty in being entitled to full time >— 
That is what we desire that the school boards should 
have a proper time to elapse between their establish- 
ment and the Act coming into operation. The half- 
time system cannot work in my opinion in weaving 


factories, simply because it would necessitate two, 
workers coming on to one piece, and then if one of: — 
them was a proficient worker and the other inefficient, 


the goods would be spoiled for the market, and the 
market value would be depreciated. 

16,558, Would the alternate day system meet that 
case, or is a piece not finished in the one day ?>—That 
just depends upon the different mills. Sometimes a 
piece is from 20 to 90. yards, and they could not 
nearly go through that in a day. 

16,559. You are now speaking, are you not, of 
power loom cloth weaving ?—Yes. 

16,560. It is the case, is it not, that in cloth 
weaving it is very seldom that. half-timers are em- 
ployed ?—I never knew a case. They are employed 
in the preparation sometimes, but very seldom in my 
experience.are they employed in weaving factories. 

16,561. Is there any other matter which you would 
like to mention ?—I think it would be a very good 
thing if the certifying surgeon was allowed to come 
into the factories; it would be a means of detecting 
whether any children were. employed as full-timers. 
It is quitea common thing in particular factories to 
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put them under hiding, particularly in provincial 
towns, and the factory workers are’ perfectly well 
aware that that is practised. 


16,562. It is evident that in Scotland there is a © 


great want of strictness.in the school certificates, and 
the law in that respect will have to be much more 
strictly enforced than it has been hitherto, but if the 
school certificates ave faithfully made out, and it is 
the interest of the schoolmasters to do so, because 
their pay depends upon it, then the factory owners 
will not be able to keep the children whole time, 
because the schoolmasters will claim them ?—Yes ; but 
you see it is a very great grievance that whenever the 
inspector is coming the owners seem to know that he 
is coming, and there is preparation made accordingly. 

16,563. So that you think, therefore, that for that 
reason it would be better that the certifying surgeon 
should have the right of entry ?—Yes ; and than he 
would attend to the cleanliness of some of the places 
probably...) a 

16,564. Why cannot the inspector see equally well 
that the children are not employed too young ?— 
Because we never see the inspector. 

16,565. If it be so that thé inspector comes round 
so seldom, what is wanted is more inspection ?—I 
think so. 

16,566. You would not mind through whom the 
inspection was got, so that it was got ?—No, I should 
not. These are all the main facts which I wish to 
state. 

16,567. Do you and those who think with you 
approve of children not being: employed before 10 ?— 
We cannot speak about half-timers at all; we do not 
employ them till they are 13. 

16,568. But do you think that 10 is young enough 
for children’ to be employed?—Yes, quite young 
enough, even supposing we could see our way to the 
half-time system to assist the employers ; but I think 
that 13 ought to be the time till the children have an 
opportunity of being educated up to the third 
standard, | 

16,569. (Mr. Brand.) When you spoke of over- 
time, you did not mention, of course, the names of the 
masters, but you could say to the Commission in what 
particular trades overtime was principally worked ?— 
In the preparation department of power loom cloth 
weaving, that is, the twisting and the drawing. 

16,570. (Chairman.) Were all the cases that you 
spoke of or knew of cloth weaving cases ?—Yes, 


woollen and cotton, there was one linen or jute 


factory. 

16,571. (Mr. Brand.) You are not speaking in any 
way of bleaching or dyeing or finishing >—No; I do 
not know anything at all about them. 

16,572. Those are the only cases you know of >— 
Yes, all that have come under my own observation. 
Knowing the Act, of course I know the particular 
case. I have known boys demurring to work, who 
have lost their work thereby. 

,16,573. In those departments are there many 
women employed ?>— That just - depends upon the 
different places, indeed there are only two that have 
come under my observation. 

16,574. What is the proportion of men employed 
to women in this department ?—They are chiefly 
young persons and women, there are one of two 
adult males in this factory. 

16,575. (Lord Balfour.) What is the opinion, so far 
as you know, among parents with regard to getting 
their children educated; are they anxious that they 
should receive an education ?—Yes, among the respect- 
able portion of the factory operatives they are anxious, 
in fact they do not allow the children to go in 
under age. 

16,576. Still there are many, are there not, that 
are anxious to get their children to work as fast as 
they can ?—Yes. 

16,577. And who would consequently resist any 
effort to make their children remain longer away from 
work than they do now ?—There are very few, that 
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I know, that would attempt.it. There are some who 
would even try, as I know has been done, to present 
a false certificate of birth. 

16,578. But the general public opinion among the 
operative class is in favor of keeping children out 
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until they are 13?—Yes, In the power loom cloth 
mills, and I can speak only of them, there are no 
youths, except of that age in the weaving factories ; 
they are so seldom required that they do not mind 
about it. 


The witness withdrew. 


JOHN JEX Lone, Esq., examined. 


_ 16,579. (Chairman.) You are a congreve match 
manufacturer, carrying on business at 727, Duke 
Street, Glasgow, are you not ?—Yes. 

16,580, What do you wish to state to the Com- 
mission ?—The aiteration that is to take place on the 
Ist of January 1876 will act very injuriously towards 
me, by raising the age for the commencement of half- 
time from 8 to 10. We are allowed to take them at 
eight years of age now 
_ 16,581. (Mr. Brand.) Under what Act are you 
working ?—I think it is the Act of 1864. 

16,582. Then it does not apply to you; it is only 
the 1874 Act that raises the age?—I was given to 
understand that the half-time age was going to be 
raised. 

16,583. (Chairman.) Supposing it was intended to 
extend that provision, do you then say that it would 
be very injurious to you?—Very injurious indeed, 
because in portion of my trade, which is box making, 
it requires children to begin early to enable them to 
become at all expert at the trade. 

16,584. At what age do you think they ought to 
begin ?—I think from eight to nine is quite old 
enough ; in fact I find that those who begin before nine 
ultimately become the best workers, and if they are 
prohibited from working on full-time at 13, I think 
that would be a great injury also. 

16,585. Do you employ a great many children ?— 
I employ 125 half-timers just now, that was on the 
28th of August. 

16,586. Do they work half days ?—Yes, they work 
half days, one half of them in the morning and the 
other half in the afternoon; but I have very great 
difficulty in getting those half-timers educated. 

16,587. Have you many cases of disease among the 
children from the effects of the materials >—I have 
never had, a case of jaw disease, and I have been in 
the trade since 1852. 

16,588. Are you strict in enforcing cleanliness >— 
I give strict attention to that on. the premises, as 
diseases occur from their being employed in close 
places. For instance, in London and many other 


places a great deal of this work is done in small 


rooms. Il know that it used to be done in bedrooms; 
the goods were made and dried through the night. 

16,589. Do your children eat on the premises ?>— 
Very few of them. I am allowed by the inspector 
to let the box-makers, which you might almost say is 
a wood department, take their meals in a room in the 
works, but the principal part of them leave the works. 
I have 205 females and 115 males in the place, and 
the principal. portion of my business you will see is 
done by females and children. I have 138 under 18, 
and 820 in all was the number in. my last pay sheet 
last week. 

16,590. Have you any difficulty in getting enough 


children ?—Very great difficulty indeed; or our great 


difficulty is not so much in getting them, our difficulty 
is in getting them educated. No later than last week 
my principal clerk went to the new school which has 
been opened in Glenpark School, Wilkie Street, and 
they actually told him that they could take no more. 
- 16,591. Although the law obliges you to send your 
half-timer to school, the. board has not as yet provided 
room for them ?—No. During the time of Mr. 
Woodgate he worked very assiduously to get them 
educated. I was refused admittance for them alto- 
gether in the other schools, until the new schools 
‘were erected ; in fact, for three months I was not able 
to get them educated at all. 

16,592. Your works would be almost large enough 
for a school of your own ?—Yes. I have had that 


number almost constantly ; our present number I 
have had since the 20th of April 1874; 84 is the 
lowest that I have had from that period, and they now 
amount to 125. ‘This is the busiest time of the busi- 
ness, and I find a difficulty through not being allowed 
half an hour every day throughout the busy season. 
I am very anxious to fulfil the conditions of the 
Factory Act, but still I find it very difficult occasion- 
ally, especially in the busy times. We are slack 
from perhaps December to April, May, and June; 
July to about October is the busiest season of the year, 
and as you are aware we cannot stock our goods. 
Another disadvantage that I labour under is that if 
I turn any of the workers away I am not able to 
get them back again, because there are no works of a 
similar description in the town. 

16,593. So that you must keep your workpeople ? 
—Yes ; I must keep my workpeople, and stock my 
goods, and run a great risk of fire, and then in the 
busy season I am not able to execute my orders. I 
am not able to execute my orders just now for the 
want of those young hands. 

16,594. Are your children from a very poor class ? 
—Yes, generally they are but.they are very healthy. 


. L pay for all their medical attendance throughout the 


year, aud I do not think that it amounts to 8/. in the 
year the whole of it. At least I contracted with a 
medical man who did all the medical attendance for 
8/. a year and 41. for a half year. 

16,595. That would show that there is no need in 
the match-making trade for the children to suffer from 
disease ?—If there is plenty of ventilation there is 
not the slightest fear of any disease in connexion 
with the phosphorus or otherwise. 

16,596. Do you ever have turpentine exposed to 
neutralize, the fumes of the phosphorus ?>—I use no- 
thing of that kind. | 

16,597. I think we know that in some of the large 
match factories in London they hang bottles of 
turpentine about the work ?+-I am aware that they 
do, but I do not think that it has any effect, and I do 
not think it is necessary in London ; they have a great 
advantage over me here, in that they do not do 
half the business on the premises. The work is given 
out to families who I suppose work night and day if 
they choose, there is no control over them ; that is a 
very great disadvantage to the provincial manu- 
facturers. 

16,598. You share a hardship which is felt by 
many trades where: the workshops compete with the 
factories?—The difference between myself and the 
makers in London is this: a maker in London ¢an give 
out a large portion, of the work to be done by sma!! 
makers of whom a large proportion is not under the 
control of the Factory Acts at all, and they can do 
them much cheaper, and consequently they save the 
expense of building, gas, steam for warming, and all 
those expenses, and rates and taxes also. 

16,599. I suppose some of the ingredients used in 
the manufacture are unhealthy if proper precautions 
are not taken?—I do not think there are any 
ingredients: used now that are at all unhealthy. In 


the beginning of the trade, when it was in its infancy, ~ 


the principal part of the substance used was 
phosphorus. There is a very small portion, com- 
paratively speaking, of phosphorus used now; the 
largest portion is chlorate of potash, whick is com- 
paratively innocuous. 

16,600. Will the nature of the business afford good 
wages, or can you only afford to pay low wages ?— 
We can only afford to pay low wages, because we 
have to suffer under competition from abroad. The 
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foreign makers can. bring goods here at, I should think, 
nearly 20. per cent. less than, what ‘we can produce 
them for. — penrartin aiecys oo, ose egtee 

16,601. Is’ there anything ‘else “which ‘you ‘would 
like to mention ?—I think if there was liberty given 


to the trade in the busy times to employ the hands 


from 6 to 7, that is to say, if at the busy period we 


might have an extra hour, that would besa, material ,, 


advantage to us. I have never had a complaint from 
the inspector since have been in the trade, and I 
have always endeavoured, and I think I have carried 
out the provisions of the Act, but still I find it a very 
difficult matter with the school board and the anxiety 
of the young children to get on to fulltime. 

16,602. At present these things work with a good 
deal of friction and trouble ?—Yes ; I understood from 
Mr. Kennedy that when this school was opened in 
Thompson Street I would have plenty of opportunity 
for educating my half-timers, but it appears to me to 
be becoming a difficulty now that as one half-timer 
leaves a whole-timer is put into the school, and there 
is not any provision for the replacing of the half-timer. 
The girls and women in my place, if they are working 
on full time, can make quite comfortably from’ 10s. to 
15s. a week. 

16,603. That you think is quite equal to ordinary 
factory wages ?—Yes, I think so ; and they have con- 


. stant work all the year round with me. 


16,604. (Mr. Bland.) Having given great attention 
as you by your evidence seem to have done, to the 
question of the education of half-timers, may I ask 
you whether you can give a reason for the statement 
which we haye received to this effect: that in 


.Glasgow, in a population of 600,000, they have only 


846 half-timers returned as being present in the 
schools ?—I should imagine that it is the difficulties 
that are placed in the way that prevent those half- 
timers from working. The alternate day system would 
not. suit. me at all. San eta! 

16,605. What becomes of all the rest’ of the chil- 
dren. Do you think that they are at work and not at 
school ?—They are playing I think. 
that they are either working or at school. 

16,606. Surely in a population of 600,000 there 
must be a great number of children working in 
factories, a much larger number that 846 ?—I have not 
the slightest doubt that they are in those establish- 
ments where the Factory Act does not apply. I am 
sure, although I cannot give individual cases, that 
there are’ a great number working either, without 
schooling or without factory inspection. et 

16,607. To a great extent the Education Act and 
the Factory Act, so far as. it applies to the education 
of children in this large town in Scotland, is a dead 
letter ?—Yes; there is one trade,, namely,  brick- 
making, and in the season for brick-making we lose a 
great many half-timers. 

16,608. In the course of to-day I went to a large 
factory, Messrs. Brown and Polson’s corn flour 
factory, in which they employ a great number of 
children, and they stated that the half-time system 


‘was. very inconvenient; and that the reason why it 


was inconvenient to them was that the dinner hour of 
the children was too late; how do you arrange that ?— 
Mr. Redgrave gave me the privilege of making the 
dinner hour at the time that the other workers take 
their hour, _We begin in the morning at 6 o’clock 
and stop at 9. We begin again at a quarter to 10, 
and at 12 o’clock the morning half-timers leave and 
go toschool. Then the afternoon half+timers come 
and stop till 2 o’clock, then they have three-quarters 
of an hour for dinner and start again at a quarter to 
8, and leave again at 6 o'clock. ah 
16,609. Is there something special in the character 
of your business, or do you not find it very incon- 
venient to work your half-time system in ‘relays, one 
set going out as early as 12 ?—It is very inconvenient ; 
but I have no remedy. Wee 
16,610., Supposing it was fixed so as to meet the 
habits of the peopie of Scotland in this way : that the 
one set of half-timers might come in and work till 12, 
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I do not think 


‘they enabled to do that?—They get labour much 


_trade much more favourable to the match-makers; I, 


tind the next day come in the afternoon ‘after the 
dinner hour, that would ‘be ‘seven hours one day and 
three hours the other, instead of 10 hours on one day; — 
would that enable you to'work the half-time system ? 
—The only difference that that would make would be 
in balancing their wages; they would not get the 
Saturday, as there is only one portion of the half- . 
timers.coming in on Saturday ; and in the same way, © 
again, those who came in on Monday one week would 
only ‘come in on Tuesday the next.’ NY Kee 
16,611. (Chairman.) Under the alternate day sys-- 
tem, one shift only gets half-time on Saturday ?—Yes, 
one shift would get no work on Saturday; the one 
vould get 3 days only, andthe other 34 days. 
16,612. (Mr. Brand.) It seems almost as if there 
were no other way of meeting the requirements of the 
Scotch people ?—As long as the half-time system is 
continued..I.do not see any way of meeting it better 
than it is now... _I do not see any difficulty if we were — 
properly proyided.with schools. me 
16,613. But’ it necessitates sending . one: set. of 
children.out at.12 o’clock in the day ?—Yes,, ....)..., 
16,614. With regard to raising the age from 8 to 10, 
you are aware, of course, that Parliament has fixed that 
age in textile factories, partly with a view to the educa; 
tion of the children, and partly having regard 1o.their 
health, Supposing Parliament was to extend, that 
age to all trade and industries, do you think that you 
could state or make out a case why your trade should 
be particularly, excepted ?—I should unreservedly 
state that no child at 10 would learn the box-making 
trade (it is such small work) as it would at eight, ... 
16,615. That is of course a matter affecting your 
convenience as a trade ?—It' is the mechanical ‘use of 
the fingers ; those who start at 10, when they come to 
be full-timers, would not.be able to make the.same 
amount of wages for themselves as those do who 
commence at eight. to Ge 
16,616. Is that the only reason that you can give ? 
—tThere is this reason, that it places us in 20 to 25 
per cent. deficiency of workers. i * 
16,617. Taking the statement that you have mad 
with reference to foreign competition, that the 
foreigners are able to undersell you here, how are 
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cheaper, 

16,618. What labour do they get much cheaper ?— 
The box-making and finishing. 

16,619, Are you speaking now of juvenile labour ? 
—Yes. ° 

16,620. What countries compete with you?— 
Germany, Sweden, and Vienna. One of the largest 
manufacturers on the Continent isin Vienna. ~" 

16,621. Are you aware that throughout the whole 
of Germany it. is impossible to employ any child at 
any trade under 12?—Some of the ‘sections of ‘the - 
work are produced by convicts, as’ IT understand, in 
prison, which will enable them to undersell us. 

16,622. Do you state that ‘as a fact within your 
knowledge ?—No, merely from hearsay ; but the faet 
is that they can bring their goods here considerably 
cheaper than we can produce them. ° ; 

16,623. (Chairman.) No child in Germany ¢an be 
employed by a master for any purpose until it is 12 
years of age, and has passed the six preceding yéars in 
school, and on obtaining its 12th year it must con- 
tinue at school half-time until it has completed its 
14th year, and in’France there is any equally strict 
law now ?—In France they have got a tax on matches 
which if we had it put on here would render the 


would also mention that I have’ lately been applied to 
by the school board, which TI think was not exactly 
right. I ‘was requested to provide books for’ the 
‘children, and I think that is a hardship which the 
masters ought not to be burdened with. 

16,624. Do you pay their fees ?—I pay all their fees, 
but I am allowed to deduct a certain portion; but if 
they leave, then I am minus what I have paid. There 
were some remarks made in the evidence of yesterday : 


hours in four separate turns, or 12 hours in five. 


~ each day. 
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as to the certifying surgeons judging of the physical 
ability of children to work. I think that would be a 
very injudicious interference. If the inspector 1s 


wis 


informed that there are any children who.are not, fit 
for work, I) think that. would. be quite all, that is 
necessary, with regard to, that. 


The witness withdrew. 


- ALEXANDER Mam, Esq.) examined. 


16,625. (Chairman). Yours is a bottle glass manu- 
factory >—Yes. is 

16,626. The Commissioners have considerable 
acquaintance with the different branches of the'glass 
trade in other parts of the country; but we should 
like to ask you whether you consider that the modifica- 
tions at present allowed to you are necessary for your 
business ?—I do think so, with one slight exception. 
I may say that in 1868 I negotiated with the Govern- 
ment expressly on behalf of the glass makers of the 
Empire for the permanent modifications which now 
exist, and it has been found that they have suited us 
very well. : There were some other branches which 
had reason to complain ; but I believe we have all 
now settled down to the conviction that the Factory 
Act extensions as at present administered are quite 
satisfactory to us, and I believe also to the men. 

16,627. What hours do you work in your factory ? 
—We work about. 52 hours in the week. 

16,628. That is, I suppose, working only on five 
days ?>—Only on five days. 

16,629. Is that only 10} hours a day ?—10$ hours 
The fifth day is something like a Sunday 
with us, so that that is scarcely the proper expression, 


“because our smelting occupies a much larger pro- 


portion of the 24 hours than our work. 

16,630. What are the exact hours that you work in 
smelting ?+—-There are no exact hours. They range 
from 12 to 15 or 16. You will find that our permanent 
modification consists now in our having a maximum 
of 60 hours, which we are allowed to cut up as we 
please. 

16,631. Then your hours of work do not exceed 14 
Do 
you work in 14-hour turns >No; we work 103 hours 
in five turns. We have exceptional circumstances in 
our favour. I know that in the north of England and 
elsewhere they cannot do that, but here we do it. 

' 16,632. You find that those hours suit your business 
best ; but you could not generalise —No; we ‘can- 
not generalise. : wphibel 

16,633. You are yourself content with the law as it 
stands ?—Quite content; but I should ‘like;to:have 
the power of expansion if circumstances demanded it. 
We do not find that the restriction of the hours has 
had the good effect upon our young people that we 


expected. Weshould like if necessary, to have power 


to expand-the time, 
16,634. To what extent ?—We are quite content 


with the Act as it stands. Mr. Bruce, the Home 
_ Secretary of the day, allowed us the 60 hours upon 


the understanding that we would do our best to 


modify it as’ we saw proper, and I think we have 
‘done so. Be 


16,635. Have you had to make a compromise with 
your men ?>—We have; but before any compromise or 
any action with the men at all I had reduced it to 


16,646. ( Chairman.) Are you a painter ?—Yes, a 


| house and ship painter. _ 


16,647. How many people are employed in your 


| place of business ?—According to the season,; there ar 


sometimes 100 and sometimes. above 100.. rod Xi 
16,648. Then it is considered a factory >—Yes ; but 


'| we considered it under the Workshops Act, because 


there is a great part of the year,when there ;are: not 
50 in it. ie 


_ 16,649. I believe you are going to inform the Com- 


' trade >—Yes, I am... . 


16,636. I think you mentioned that there was one 
of the modifications that might be dispensed with, did 
you not ?—I meant that the time might be modified— 
the maximum of 60 hours might be reduced by one, 
two, or three houi's' to suit the general trade. You 
know that in the North of England we work very 
closely to the 60 hours. . 

16,637. We have not been in the north of England, 
but in Manchester and the Midland Counties they 
work the full time; they work only on two days, but 
they work in very long shifts?—In the north of 
England we work six days during the week and keep 
closely up the maximum. 

16,638.. Then the north of England we understand 
is the only part in which the glass workers work 
those three sets; they work in Newcastle in three sets 
of eight hours each, that is peculiar to them ?—There 
are no bottle glass works in Newcastle at all that I 
know of, in Sunderland there are... There used to be 
in Newcastle, but they have all died out. There are 
a great number of flint glass works there. 

16,639. Is there anything else that you would like 
to suggest ?—I have nothing further to suggest. 

16,640. (Mr. Brand.) Would it make very much 
difference to youifthe age at which you might employ 
male young persons all night was raised ?—We do not 
generally require to employ young persons all night. 
Of course if the journee happens to coincide with the 
night we cannot help it, but we do not work actually 
at night if we can help it. Supposing that the material 
is ready for working at 10 o’clock, they have to take 
their chance of that, but they do not do so generally. 


J. F. Long 
Esq. “' 


11 Sept. 1875. 


A, Mein, Esq. 


16,641. It is the custom in your trade. that. occa- 


sionally they have to work all night ?—Yes. 
16,642. You can now work boys of 13 all night if it 

is necessary ?—Not if we work them by day. 
16,643. It has been suggested by some witnesses 
. that it would be a question for consideration whether 
the age at which boys, might be employed in rolling 
mills, in glass works, and in paper mills, which are the 
three tradés in which they can employ young persons 
all night, should be raised to 16, and my question is 
whether that would make any great difference to you ? 


+A most material difference. 


- 16,644. (Chairman.) It would seriously interfere 
with your business >—Yes, most seriously. We are 
handicapped heavily enough as it is. 

16,645. What you have stated, you will understand, 
is quite in the same sense as what we have heard from 
gentlemen in the same trade elsewhere, although it is 
necessary that where considerable modifications exist 
in the present law we should take evidence with 
regard to them with a view to consolidate the Acts ? 
I am very sorry to find that your inquiries are 
limited to so small an area, because I understood from 
Mr. Cross last year, when I was up upon this matter, 
that the Commission was to embrace the relations of 
master and servant as well as the collateral branch of 


that time myself. the subject. 
The witness withdrew. 
bios oi i Mr. Duncan Kennepy examined. 


mission of the long hours that are worked in your 
16,650. ..What. length of hours do you work 
generally ?—Previous to this year our working hours 
had been for a:number of years.57 per week, but this 
year we have been «able ito.reduce them to 56 by 
agreement, jij L ma 
16,651. Are boys employed in your trade ?—Yes, 
there are| ‘great number: of boys ‘employed: in’ our 
trade: from .10 years and upwards, and we have got 
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‘no half-timers. With regard to the Workshops Act, 
so far as I am aware, and I am pretty well acquainted 
with the working of the trade in Glasgow, I have 
never yet known a solitary prosecution under the 
Workshops or Factory Act, although we employ boys 
from 10 years and upwards who work full time, and in 
the summer time they work as high as 60, 70, and 80 
hours, and upwards per week. 

16,652. Although the customary hours in your 
place of business are 56, when the work is heavy you 
work much longer hours ?—Yes. 

16,653. Are you paid extra for the extra hours ?— 
We are paid extra, but the boys in many cases are 
not. 

16,654. Is the boys’ work separate from that of the 
men, or do they work with the men ?—Partly along 
with the men and sometimes separate from the men. 

16,655. (Lord Balfour.) What sort of work are the 
boys employed in ?—Some times they are employed 
in just the same work as the men, at other times they 
are employed in assisting the men. ; 

16,656. (Chairman.) Do the unions not interfere 
with the boys working in this way ?—Formerly, when 
the trade was in a properly organised state, we were 
able to a great extent to prohibit that, but for 
some years back the trade has been very much dis- 
organised; we have really had no union until the 
last year, therefore the employers in a manner of 
speaking have just done what they pleased. 

16,657. Would it be contrary to the union rules that 
boys should be employed in the way you mention >P— 
Yes, quite contrary. We have in various instances, as a 
trade association, made representations to the masters 
as to how a large number of boys are employed, and 
the age at which they employ them, and the hours they 
work, as being not only detrimental to the boys but 
to the trade; but of course as long as we were 
disorganised they have paid little or no attention 
to it. 

16,658. Have you or anyone ever given informa- 
tion to the inspector of the illegal employment of the 
boys ?—As far as I am concerned, of course, I have 
geen cases many times where we might have made a 
complaint, but in fact I may say that I never knew 


_where the inspector was to be found. I never knew 


in a manner of speaking that there was an inspector. 
Tt is a well-known fact that boys can be seen employed 
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this length of time in the west end every day and at 
the shops during meal hours, and yet there has neve 
been an inspector seen in those localities, y 

16,659. A mere post card or letter addressed to the 
factory inspector of Glasgow, saying that at such a 
place boys below a certain age are employed long 
hours, would find him ?—With reference to some 
cases, I believe in one instance, there was a letter 
addressed to the inspector, I think it was Mr. Red- 
graye, but there was no attention paid to it. 

16,660. Could you mention the names of those 
places ?—There are & number of places. In fact, it is 
just an exceptional case where they do not employ 
them. 

16,661. Will you write down two or three ?—Yes, 
I will do so. 

16,662. Have you any other point to mention ?— 
The only matter I would mention is, that I think it 
would be very useful with regard to a trade like ours, 
in which there is so much done in the summer time, if 
there was an office where the inspector could be found ; 
and if there were a larger number of inspectors, I 
believe that the trade association would take the 
matter up. 4 

16,663. The inspector has pointed out the great 
disadvantage that he labours under in haying no office; 
that, of course, he is obliged to find his own residence, 


but he cannot afford to find an office ?—That is one - 


reason which has prevented our association from 
taking the matter up. They have taken no steps in 
it, not knowing where to find the inspector, and, in 
fact, not knowing whether it would be gone into or 
not. ; 

16,664. It is a wonder thatit should not be known 
that a letter addressed to the Factory Inspector, 


Glasgow, issure to get him immediately, and would | 


be sure to be attended to ?—It is a well-known fact 
that every summer, previous to the term of Whit 
Sunday, in our trade, when the warehouses in the city 
are painted, the working hours are from 56 to 80 
and above per week. There are many cases in which 
small employers who do not employ many men 
entirely employ, boys after hours, rather than pay 
the men overtime wages. I may say that there are 
certain employers, three of them I think I could 
mention with safety, that employ above 50 hands the 
largest portion of the year. It is only for a very few 
months that they employ less than 50. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN CAMPBELL examined. 


16,665. (Chairman.) You are an operative bleacher? 
—Yes. 

16,666. In what works ?>—In the hot stove work at 
the Bowfield Works, Renfrewshire. ; 

16,667. Are you prepared to inform the Commis- 
sioners especially about the heat of the stoves ?—Yes. 

16,668. What would you say about them ?—With 
regard to the heat of the stoves I was sorry to see a 
statement given on Tuesday last by an employer, 
stating that it was 90°, 95°, and 100°, for that is a 
perfect impossibility. Ihave been 388 years in the 
trade, a practical man, und in drying and finishing 
those book muslins it is an impossibility that they 
could do the goods at that heat ; it must be above 100° 
to dry those hard book muslins, because, put whatever 
stuff you may into the goods, they will not harden 
without stronger heat than 100°. And in another 
instance when they go to those black fields where they 
dry the black dyed muslins, the heat must be extremely 
warm, up to 120°. 

16,669, Are you acquainted with the heat necessary 
for worsted ?—It is not so much for those, and it is 
not for the heaviness of the goods, it is the hard starch 
put into the goods to make them stiff and wiry. 

16,670. (Lord Balfour.) Are the people actually. 
employed in moving the goods and putting them in 
while the stoves are at this heat, or are they only 
brought up to this heat after the people have done 
the work in them?—There are people constantly 


employed in that heat in what they call “ airing” the 
goods, that is, clearing the starch into the goods. 


They have to let the piece out to get the heat, and — 


take it in in order to work clear starch in it. 

16,671. (Mr. Brand.) Is it not the case that women 
working in this heat may go from one hot room to 
the other, and work the whole day in the hot rooms?— 
Yes, they work the whole day in the hot rooms. There 
is an occasion in this “ airing ” to get into what they 
call a “cold end” after it comes into the hot, but the 
work is in the hot stove. 

16,672. (Chairman.) In the first place, what 
number of hours are those women working ?—In the 
field that Iam in just now they work 57 hours per 
week, and no more. 

16,673. They do not work overtime, do they ?>— 
No overtime at all. 


16,674. Not on any ground, such as accident >—On | 
We 


no ground whatever. We never did it at all. 
wrought 60 hours a week, but two years past we had 


an agitation—I was in the agitation myself—to get — 


these hours reduced. There were 16 of the bleach 
fields in the west of Scotland made the concession to 
57 hours a week, and there were eight employers who 
resisted it, and it is resisted yet, and that 16 that gave 
the concession are labouring under a great. grievance 
because the others will not give in. 


16,675. If the bleachers of Scotland, at any rate in 
this part, were brought under the hours of the Factory — 
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‘Act of 1874 to 56} hours, it would be no great inter- 
ference with the present mode of working ?—Not at 
all. It would be a great benefit both to the employed, 
and to the great majority of the employers, because 
the majority of the employers already have made a 
concession to 57. 

16,676. (Lord Balfour.) How are the 57 hours 
per week divided each day ’—They generally have an 
hour for each meal, stopping at 6 at night, and 
stopping at 2 on Saturdays. 

16,677. How many hours do they work each day ? 
—94, and 7 on Saturday. 

16,678. (Mr. Brand.) It is not the custom with 
you as itis with the two places of work which I went 
to to-day, to work 10} hours each day, but only up to 
11 on Saturday ?—That would be one of the parties 
that would not give in 'perbaps. 

16,679. But on the whole they only work 57 hours ? 
—They stop early on Saturday, at 11, but they would 
still continue three quarters of an hour for meals. 

16,680. (Chairman.) Does the labour of the men 
depend upon that of the women, so that if the hours 
of the women and young persons were altered to 363 
a week, the men’s would follow it ?—Decidedly the 
men would go along with the women, but it is only 
a trifling number of men that is, employed in those 
light works altogether. There are 250 people work- 
ing in our works, and there are only about 30 men 
altogether, and there would be 10 or 12 of those 
working at out-of-door labour, and their hours are 
not regulated by the women inside at all. 

16,680a. (Mr. Brand.) It is the case then that the 
workpeople are not able to fix their own hours? I 
ask that question for this reason, I was told by an 
employer to-day whom I saw, that he would work 60 
hours if he could, but that his people would not work 
60 hours, and therefore he had to work 57 ? —I believe 
that the workers will take their stand there. 

16,681. But in some cases they are not. able to do 
so?—Ina great many cases. There are eight fields, 
as I informed the Commission, that still resist, and 
that are still working 60 hours. It so happened that 
two of the principal hands that resisted gave evidence 
here on Tuesday. 

16,682. Is it the case that there is a wooden par- 
tition, generally speaking, in the hot room, shutting off 
the extremely hot part. of the room from the other ?— 
That is done, not in the works where I am employed 
just how, but it is done in other works where the 
chain machines are. Where they go through the heat, 
and the girls are inside, there is a partition to keep the 
heat from the girls, but that is extremely hot. It 
goes away nearly up to 200% The piece goes from 
one end of the house to the other, so that you can 
understand what heat it requires, so that no person 
could endure it. That is what they call chain machine 
drying. . 

16,683. (Chairman.) Would it be possible to apply 
the partition to all drying rooms ?—No, with book 
muslins they cannot do it at all. That was with a 
few printed muslins, a few worsted goods, a few 
Galloway plaids, and those heavy goods. 

16,684. I think there can be no doubt from what 
you have stated, that the heat is extreme in those 
places. It is not a matter which we have a great deal 
to do with, but still a good deal has been said about 
it, and you think that’ it is-very~ injurious to the 

' women ?—Yes, the long hours are, and it is fatiguing 
for the women. I have often during my lifetime 
observed them to have swellings in the legs and sore 
feet, and females become quite done up. If they rise 
above 30 or 40 years of age they are fit for nothing. 
It breaks them down, and a great many of them ,be- 
come paupers if they do not get married before that, 
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16,685. Is there any other point that you would 
like to mention to the Commission ?—With reference 
to the morality of the bleach field workers I would 
like to refute what has been said. I do not believe it 
is true that they are so low in morality as what they 
are said to be. Just consider their position : A great 
many of the girls come trom Ireland, and I am sorry 
to say that they are totally ignorant ; they have no 
parents and no guardians to look after them, and 
they go into those barracks, which I say are good 
homes for them. ‘They have nobody to teach them at 
all, and I say that their morality is not so bad as it 
has been represented to be. 

16,686. (Chairman.) I was told by an employer 
who brought over a number of Jrish girls, and keeps 
them in a barrack, that he would speak very favourably 
of their morality, and that they would compare very 
favourably with some of the native women ?—I would 
do the same. They would compare favourably with 
those who are in their father’s houses. We have 
barracks, and they are places that are well con- 
ducted. The door is locked every night at half-past 10, 
and there is no person allowed to go in or out. No 
man dare go in there at all with the exception of the 
master or some other official. It is very well con- 
ducted, and it is kept clean. Every one vies with 
another to keep both their bed and themselves clean, 
and they are as clean a class of workers as you would 
see. But I am sorry to say that when they are 
wearied out, working all day in a heated atmosphere, 
they cannot set their mind to read, or to learn to read, 
because they are wearied out. The shorter the hours 
are the better. I know there is a great improvement 
since they have been shorter. — 

16,687. Have you the charge of a woman-house ?— 
No, I have charge over 150 females in the works. 

16,688. I daresay you could tell us from your 
knowledge whether the peoplé in this business are in 
favour of their children being prevented from working 
before they are 10 years old ?—Before 10 years old 
we work no half-timers at all; we do not employ 
them till they are 13. Most of the people are anxious 
to get their children into employment, because it is 
very hard for a poor man with a small family to keep 
them all up till they are 13 years of age. In our case 
we employ no half-timers ; they must pass the doctor’s 
certificate that they are 13 years of age. 

16,689. But they could get employment as half- 
timers in other trades, could they not ;—No, we are 
situated in a country where there is no other place 
where they could get work at at all. 

16,690. Is it not a pity to work young children 
whole time ?—It is a pity to work them at 10 years 
of age. I say 10 is too soon to work them, but I 
would give them leave to work even at 12 if they are 
up to the standard of education. 

16,691. (Lord Balfour.) Did any reduction of wages 
follow on the reduction of hours from 60 to 57 ?— 
None; they have gradually risen ever since. During 
the time that we were working 60 hours a week the 
wages were 7s. 6d. a week, and now they ure 9s. for 
that class of goods. 

16,692. Are they paid by time ?—Yes, they are 
paid -by time; there is no such thing as_ piece 
work, excepting we refer to that “ blood money.” It 
is only the man that receives that, it is not the females 
at all. 

16,693. (Chairman.) Is that carried on to a great 
extent ?—Only in three or four fields in Pollokshaws. 
It is not carried on in the part where I am. 

16,694. Do you know anything about the Turkey 
red dye works P—No, I never wrought in Turkey red 
dye works. I wrought in a dye work where they 
dye fancy goods, but not Turkey red. 


The witness withdrew. 


-. Mr. Hues McGrecor, Mr. Hueu Paron, and Mr. James MAcuirEe examined. 


16,695. (Chairman to Mr. McGregor.) You are 
operative calenderers ‘and finishers, are you not ?— 
Yes. 


36769, 


16,696. Can you speak also as to the heat of the 
stoves ?—Yes. , 
16,697. At what place of business do you work ?— 
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We are in the calendering business of Mr. James 
Wright of John Street, Glasgow, calenderer. 

(Mr. Paton.) I am not at that trade just now. I 
have not been employed in trade since last new year, 
but it was my trade for 19 years. 

16,698. (Zo Mr. McGregor.) Can you speak of 
the heat of the stoves in which the women work at 
the trade >—Yes, I know a little about it. 

16,699. Is it extremely hot ?—It is very hot. 

16,700. Is the part of the work in which the clay is 
put into the cloth an unhealthy part >—No, I do not 
say it is an unhealthy part, any further than the heat 
is oppressive. The ingredients used are not injurious 
to health. . 

16,701. The ingredients are put in in a wet state, 
are they not, so that there is no dust flying >—Yes ; 
there is no dust whatever. 

16,702. Is there no process where the dust flies very 
much ?—There is a little in some department, but it is 
not injurious. 

16,703. But you think that what is injurious is 
working in the great heat >—Yes; the great heat is the 
only injurious part. 

16,704. How are the women employed in the stoves 
—what have they to do there >—With the system that 
we work on now, it is very simple, easy work. 

16,705. Do they fold by machinery ?—It is 
all machinery that we have now. The work is easy 
although they have great heat to contend with. 

16,706. They have work which you call hooking, 
have they not ?—Yes, or piping. ; 

16,707. Is that hard work ?—No, it is very easy. 

16,708. Do you think there is no hardship except 
the heat in which they work ?—The heat is the only 
objection. 

16,709. 
130°. 

16,710. Where the women were at work ?>—Yes. 

16,711. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Paton.) The hooking is 
not carried on in the hot room ?—No, that is confined 
to the lapping room in the calenders. That work is 
very heavy ; it is entirely different here. 

16,712. (Chairman, to Mr. McGregor.) I suppose 
that if is an extreme case the heat rising to 130 ?— 
It is rather an extreme. 116°, or 118°, up to 120° is 
quite a common thing. 

16,713. What hours do the women work at present. 
—57 hours a week. 

16,714. How long have they worked those hours ? 
When did you get it reduced to that ?—It is eight 
years ago, I think. , 

16,715. Then, if it was reduced to 563 it would not 
interfere much with the business P—No. 

16,716. (Mr. Brand.) How are those hours taken, 
is it 10 a day P—10 each day except Saturday; and it 
is 7 on Saturday. 

(Mr. Paton.) I may explain the reason of the hours 
being shorter in Glasgow in those calendering and 
finishing houses. The 57 hours was gained by a strike 
in the year 1866 in the finishing and calendering places 
in the city, but not in the suburbs. At those places the 
hours were regulated by that strike in 1866, conducted 
and carried out by the calender men, the women in 


What does it rise to ?—I have seen it 
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those finishing departments are not necessarily re- 
quired in the lapping departments. With regard to 
the lapping, there are 300 and some odd women 
and 600 and some odd men in the lapping department, 
and those 600 men have those 800 women always to 
take with them in any struggle or strike which they 


may have; but those other parties, although not con-, — 


nected with that branch of calendering, have reaped 
the benefit through the struggles of the men in 1866. 
That is how the difference appears in the hours of 
working in the works in Glasgow and in those in the 
suburbs. 

16,717. (Chairman, to Mr. McGregor.) Then in 
fact you have nothing to suggest to the Commission, 


as I understand, except that the work in this part. 


at least of the trade is so severe that they ought to 
have their hours reduced as low as any other work ?— 
Just so. It is just to corroborate some things which 
I have been reading that has brought me here. 

16,718. Is it the case that work is ever done at 
your place during the dinner hour r—Yes. 

16,719. Do they take something off the dinner 
hour ?—The girls get their hour, but the machinery 
works nevertheless. They do not get it exactly in 
the hour, the one works and the other relieves her. 

16,720. The engine is kept working so that the 
meal hour is not uniform ?—Precisely so. 

16,721. Do you think that the women fail to get 
their full dinner hour in that way ?—They get their full 
hour, but they do not get it at the right’ time. 

16,722. And is that an inconvenience ?—It is an 
inconvenience, decidedly. 

16,723. (Mr. Brand.) Do you have the partitions 
in the drying stoves which we were speaking of just 
now ?>—We have them, but it is as hot on the outside 
of them as it is in the inside of them. 

16,724. The fact being that the air comes through 
the aperture ?—It is not quite exactly, the air coming 
from the inside of the partition, but the steam boilers 
are right below where those girls are working. Con- 
sequently the heat is as great in the outside as it is in 
the inside of the partition. I have seen the heat 130° ; 
but the average is 115°; 118° to 120° is a common 
thing. 

16,725. Is there any means within your knowledge 
of making the place cooler in which the women are 
placed ?>—Yes, we are about to have it remedied a 
little, I believe, and ventilated a little better. 

16,726. The windows can be kept open, can they 


not ?—Yes, we keep the windows open all that we. 
-can. We are going to have it ventilated by a chimney 


stack. 

16,727. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that 
you would like to state?—I think not, except that 
those women stay in this heat for four and five hours. 
at a stretch. 


16,728. (Mr. Brand.) Are you acquainted at all 


with cotton factories >—No. 
16,729. Is it not the case that the work which these 


“women have to do, although very light work, and not 


hard manual labour, yet requires constant attention ?— 
Exactly. They must have a steadfast eye to execute 
the work. - - 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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16,730. (Chairman.) You are President of the 
Trades Council of Glasgow are you not ?—Yes. 

16,731. Would you like to make a statement to the 
Commission ?>—I would. Having been sitting and 
listening to the question of inspection being submitted 
to your attention, I have, from my own observation 
and from my:connection with the profession of printing, 
and as the general secretary for the Association in 
Scotland, come to the conclusion that the system of 
inspection as presently conducted is totally inadequate 


to grapple with the many complaints that could be 


and sometimes are made. I venture to suggest this 
to Her Majesty's Commission. That the inspection 
sught to be under the local authority ; that the 


inspectors ought not to be appointed by the Govern- 


ment at all, and to be in no way connected with the 
Government. That the present guardians of -the 
peace and property, namely, the police, should be the 


real inspectors, to know and to find out where infringe- 


ments of the Factory Acts take place. I may state 


- may reasons briefly. The police take cognisance of 


property, and they take cognisance of peace in the 
street, and I am perfectly persuaded that with a police 
force like the one that we have in Glasgow, they are 
perfectly able to overtake the duties that the In- 
spectors of Factories have to discharge. 

16,732. Do you think that in so saying you speak 


the sentiments of your Association ?>—I am perfectly - — 
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_ convinced that. many of those whom I represent would 
go in with the points which J. have suggested. 

16,733. I would put this to you: In the first place 
when, the Workshops Regulation Act was passed it 
was put. under the local authority, and after several 
years it was taken from the. local authority and 
entrusted to the Factory Department, because in so 
many places the local authorities had failed or declined 
to put it in force in Sheffield ; for example, where there 
is a mass of small workshops, and where the work 
was exceedingly severe, nothing whatever was done 
to put it in force ?—That may have occurred. in 
Sheffield, but it is unlikely to occur in Glasgow. 

16,734. (Mr. Brand.) In the Act of 1867 where 
the duty of inspection was thrown upon the local 
authority, no power was retained by the Government 
to make the local authorities do their duty in case 
they refused to take action ?— Precisely so. The 
point is for the Government to retain that power 
which you refer to. 

16,735. (Chairman.) You think that it could be 
better done by the local authority >—Yes. 

16,7386. You suggest that the police should be 

employed because being an efficient body and having 
a general acquaintance with the place, they would 
_probably enforce the Acts effectively; but do you 
think that employers, large and ,small, would like to 
have the police coming to their places of business and 
inspecting them, and interfering with the conduct of 
their business >—They have the power to do so just 
at present, 

16,737. Only in case of an alleged breach of the 
law, have they >—Just so. ~ 

16,738. And it is in the case of a suspected breach 
of the law that you would have them. interfere? 
—Yes. 

16,739. Of course, if it was a mere case of investi- 
gating a charge of a breach of the law, that would 
be one thing, hut it has been pressed upon us that, 
constant inspection is necessary; how do you think 
that a small tradesman employing two or three hands 
would like to have a policeman coming about his 
‘house to see. whether his. boys were worked over 
hours or not?—I may state to you that the Police 
Act of Glasgow allows an enforced inspection of 


dwelling house, and when the police can inspect’ 


certain classes of private houses at the dead hour of 
the night, I consider it no inconyenience to men who 
keep workshops to allow their premises to be in- 
spected also. 

16,740.-Is it the case that the Police Act of 

Glasgow gives. the police the right of entrance into a 
private dwelling-house at night for the purpose of 
sanitary inspection P—Yes, the lower class of houses,— 
houses of a certain size; for instance, single apart- 
ments and even double apartments. 

16,471. Not lodging houses, but private houses ?— 
They can also enter lodging houses too. 

16,742. You know, do you, that they can enter 
private houses at night for the purpose of sanitary 
inspection ?>—Yes, in fact they came into my own 
house on two occasions. | 

16,7438. Let us put the large employers out of the 
question, because we have thought sometimes that the 
humbler class might be more jealous of the invasions of 
their premises even than the larger class, you do not 
think that it would be thought an, oppression if the 
police were entrusted with the duty of entering places 
of work to see that the factory laws were observed ?— 
No, I do not think so. 

- 16,744. Of course a particular class of police might 
be employed in plain clothes >—Just so. The force 

- would require to be increased no doubt; but I 
believe the force would accept of it as a pleasure, for 
in many cases they have not much to do. 

16,745. Will you pass on to your next point >—The 
next point to which I wish to direct attention is the 
‘question of modifications. It isa long time sinee I 
have heard the employers urge the necessity of getting 
modifications, or the liberty to extend the working 

week. I am not inclined, as an individual, to go in for 
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any extension of the time. I know the sentiments, I 
am, persuaded, of more than 40 trades in Glasgow, and 
each and all of them are anxious, if possible, to have 
the working week shortened. . There is one reason 
Ihave frequently heard urged by representatives of 
working men and by the operatives also, and it is this, 
that if the employers desire to extend the working 
week in order to suit their emergencies, they might 
grant it provided that there was a clause put in the 
Act admitting the operatives to work overtime when 
they also want to do it, whether it suits the neces- 
sities of the employers or not, if the necessities of 
the operatives require it. 
I think 1 should put before you. 

16,746. Do you mean that a master should be 
obliged to let his workmen produce more work than 
he can find a market for P—Just so, if he want his 
employés to suit his necessities he should have no 
objection to answer the necessities of his operatives 
when they see fit. 

16,747. (Mr. Brand.) Is it not the case that 
Parliament allows working overtime as a matter of 
free contract between the employer and his men, he 
cannot oblige them to work overtime can he ?—Yes, 
it is a free contract, but sometimes when operatives 
refuse to work overtime their services are dispensed 
with, and therefore if the employers cannot work 
females and young persons more than 56% hours per 
week just now, and if they can be restricted to that 


‘number of hours per week, we hold that the same 


number of hours should apply to all. If it is good for 
the one it is not bad for the other. 

16,748. (Chairman.) It is not the duty of the 
Commission to inquire at all into the hours of work 
of adult men, as that is beyond our province ?—It is 
young persons more especially to whom I refer, 
because I may first state the opinion which has been 
freely formed. 

16,749. The opinion which you were expressing 
just now went upon a matter beyond our province; 
that is to say, the labour of men ?—Just allow me to 
state that as a rule those who are in union do not 
require legislative interference, it is only children 
and women that want protecting. _ 

16,750. We have no reason to believe that Parlia- 
ment contemplates interfering with the labour of men, 
and certainly it is no part of our duty to consider 
their case >—I quite understand that. With regard 
to the modifications in each of the classes which I 
heard stated before the Commission. They all desire 
modifications in order to suit emergencies connected 
with their trades, and those modifications affect young 
persons and females, and hence I know from com- 
munications which I have had with females, especially 
on the occasion when there was astrike,|that the feeling 
amongst them is that they do not desire to work 
overtime. 

16,751. (Mr. Brand.) Is that universally the case ; 
because we have had evidence on this Commission 
from operative women who have come here, and said 
that they particularly wish Parliament not to interfere 
with them, because they wanted, if they liked, to work 
overtime for over wage, and that they were quite able 
to take care of themselves —TI rather think that that 
is an exceptional case, because in my experience in 
and about-Glasgow, the general wish is for a shorter 
working week. ; : 

16,752. Yes, a shorter ordinary working week; but 
then the question is whether you think that you repre- 
sent the opinions of the adult working women in 
Glasgow, when you say that they do not want liberty 
to work overtime for over wage occasionally ?>—I 
can only speak for those whom I have heard express 
themselves on the subject, and they considered the 
ordinary week sufficient. There is another point 
which I should direct your attention to, and I shall be 
very brief at it, and that is the practice in private 
houses. The Commission will remember that evidence 
was led on that point with regard to sewing machines 
employedin workshops. I do not refer to workshops 
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in the sense in which it was used then. I refer to 
sewing machines in private houses. Married women 
in cases which I know of take one, two, or three 
apprentices, and of course keep them just in the room, 
and those little things are kept working till all hours 
of the night. I have known instances of that 
description. 

16,753. They would be subject to the Workshops’ 
law, even though they were employed by their own 
mothers ?—But this is in connexion with the idea of 
police inspection. Policemen are constantly on the 
beat, and they have opportunities of knowing where 
those machines are kept and wrought, and they 
would have opportunities, if the law “admitted it, of 
entering those houses and stopping them. That is 
the point that I should like to bring before the Commis- 
sion. 

16,754. It is a very valuable point, and in many 
parts of the country there are similar abuses. In one 
district there are two or three kinds of straw plaiting 
in which children are worked very hard, some in 
private houses and some in workshops, and the 
question of local inspection has come very forcibly 
before us in connexion with that and many other 
districts.. There is one district where they are em- 
ployed in making nails, and another district where 
they are employed in seaming stockings. ‘These 
things constantly crop up, and that question of local 
inspection applies to them all ; and it has been strongly 
pointed out to us that unless persons are employed 
in inspection who have local knowledge, and are 
frequently about, you cannot hope to put those 
abuses down. ‘That is just what you mean, is it not? 
—Just so. There is another point, and it is a point 
which has been brought before the Commission, 
namely, the question of half-timers. I may state to 
the Commission that I have been connected with 
Sabbath-school teaching for at least seven or eight 
years. I have been connected with Sabbath-schools 
personally since I was nine years of age, and within 
my knowledge, or within the last eight years at all 
events, I have had opportunities of seeing the class of 
boys who generally attend those schools, and knowing 
what connexions they have, the classes from which 
they are drawn, and the parentage that they gene- 
rally have, and I would urge very much upon the 
Commission, and even hope to be able to put the 
thing before Her Majesty’s Government, that no 
child shall be allowed to work in’ this country before 
the age that is fixed by Germany, 12 years of age, 
and that not only shall they educate them in our 
schools, but that they shall take the necessary pre- 
cautions that at least one meal a-day should be given 
to the children. ‘There is one class which was re- 
ferred to, namely, the tobacco boys. I can state to the 
Commission that I happened to be amognst that 
class at least 26 years ago, and at that time 1 know 
that they were ill-treated. The men who ruled them 
cared nothing about their moral or ‘social condition, 
and the masters cared nothing about their education, 
and they had the munificent wage of 1s. ld. Then 
by supposing that there has been an increase of 50 
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per cent. since that date, they would give half-timers 
at the present time 9s. per week. 

16,755. As a matter of fact they get better wages 
than that now; they get more than 50 per cent.2 
—The point which I wish to urge is this upon the 
question of half-timers. The feeling seems to be, and of 
one idea was thrown out indeed, an idea which I hope 
the Government will not see their way to adopt, that 
boys be allowed to work full time and go to school at 
night. I hope that that will not obtain with the 
Government. 

16,756. It would be quite contrary to the tendency 
of all the factory legislation for many years past if 
that should be the case ?—It would be retrograde, I 
know. I have just simply to state with regard to 
those boys that the réason why they cannot be got to 
remain is because of their parentage. They belong 
to the sluras of the city; they cannot read in many 
cases ; they cannot write in many cases, and their 
morals are exceedingly low ; they are even educated 
in vice from their earliest moments ; and when they 
are sent to work, they work as longas they are under 
authority, but the moment they are let loose, in order 
to go to school, the children’s vicious nature gets 
uppermost, and they run about in the open air. 
And hence it appears to me that the question of com- 
pelling those children to work full time would tend to 
make things just what they were before, and not 
improve them. 

16,757. (Mr. pcan: ) In the case of overtime, 
Parliament, by granting modifications with regard to 
the employment of women and young persons, does 
not force them to work for their employers, why should 
you want Parliament therefore to foree employers to 
give their employed extra work on their application ? 
—I think there is a misunderstanding. Parliament 
give employers the opportunity of working over and 
above a-certain- number of hours—provides indeed for 
it, and what the operatives consider to be fair and 
equitable is that provision also ought to be made that 
the operatives should be allowed to work overtime 
when they deem it necessary. 

16,758. There is nothing to prevent that. J put it 
to you whether, it being a free contract on the one | 
side, it should not bea free contract on the other. : 
Parliament has not forced the workpeople to work | 
overtime for their employers, it simply has said to the 
employer and the employed: If you like to make an 
agreement to work overtime in the case of women for 
certain hours you may do so ?>—Yes, it gives a liberty. 
You will observe that the great tendency of the 
operatives, or the desire of them, is to stop overtime 
altogether, unless in those particular branches where 
it ist absolutely necessary ; but in the case of calenderers 
and some classes of printing, an opinion has been 
expressed before the Commission that there is no 
actual necessity for it, and that therefore no permission 
should be given By "Parliament to work aie ¥ at 
all. 

16,759. (Lord Balfour.) Have you any further 
statement to make ?—No; that is all that I wish to 
bring before the Commission. 
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16,760. (Chairman, to Mr. Robertson.) You are @ 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Spence and Company, 
drapers, Reform Street, Dundee ?—Yes. 

16,761. (Yo Mr. Petrie.) And you are also a 
draper in Princes Street, Dundee ?—Yes. 

16,762. (To Mr. Robertson.) I understand that 
you were formerly yourself a salesman in a place of 
business ?—Y es. ‘ 

16,763. And you come to give evidence with respect 
to the proposal to limit the hours of work in shops, 
for women ?—Yes. 

16,764. What is your opinion as to the propriety 
of doing so ?—My experience of the drapery trade in 
Dundee extends over a period of’ close on 30 years, 
12 of which were as salesman, and 18 as an employer. 
The firm that J am a partner in employs between 80 
and 40 salesmen, saleswomen, and apprentices; @nd 
between 40 and 50 workers on the premises, besides 
ontside workers. During the greater part of that 


~time I have been an active worker and taken a deep 


interest in the early closing movement, and therefore 
consider that I am able to give an opinion on the 
question at issue. The drapery shops previous to 
and in the years 1846 and 1847, during the time of 
the long hours in factories, were geuerally closed at 9 
during the week, and from 11 to 12 on Saturdays, 
There were no holidays then except the two fast 
days. Since that time there has been a considerable 
change for the better, effected, principally with a 
éertain class of shops in the centre of the town, the 
hours of employment in which are now from 8 a.m. to 
between 7.30 and 8 on week days; and between 8 
and 8.30 on Saturdays. In several cases work ceases 
on Saturdays at 5 and 6. This gives a working week 
of from 58 to 56 hours. There are also three tho- 
roughly established holidays besides the two fast days, 
and a further season of from eight to 10 holidays in the 
year, usually in the summer time, making the holidays 
about a fortnight in all; and in no case that I am 
aware of is there any deduction of salary for these 
holidays. 
16,765. In the summer time are those eight or 10 
days taken together ?—Yes, they are taken together. 
The young men and young women are allowed away 
by relays of twos, threes, and fours, as the case may 
be. 
16,766. Is that usual in the trade ?—It is our usual 
habit. You will observe that I refer in this part of my 
statement to a certain class of shops about the centre 
of the town. I regret, however, to say that all the 
efforts of the early closing movement have been 
comparatively unsuccessful in making such an im- 
provement with another class of shops in the centre 
of the town, and almost all the shops in the suburbs ; 
the employés in these shops, with ‘a few exceptions, 
being still employed as late as 8.30 to 9 on week 
nights, and from 10 to 11.30, and in many cases 12 on 
Saturdays; this making a working week of from 58 
to 66 hours, and generally in smaller and worse venti- 
lated shops than where the shorter hours prevail. I 
visited the west, middle, and north districts of the 
town last Saturday night, and found females and 
young people employed in the shoe and drapery shops 
until after 11.. Some few years ago an effort was 
made to accomplish an improvement in this state of 
matters, but mainly through the stubbornness of a 
very few the effort was productive of little good. I 
was actively engaged in this work; and finding so 


many obstacles in the way, came to the conclusion 


Messrs. 


_ that a further shortening of the Saturday hours of J. Robertson 


‘employment, unless helped by legislation, was scarcely and G. Petrie. 


practicable. Previous to May 1848 when the 60 


hours Factory Act came into operation (and recent 1% Sept. 1875. 


legislation has reduced that time to 56, and there is 
a further reduction in almost all tradesmen’s labour 
to 51), the factory operatives and other tradespeople 
were working from 60 to 66 hours a week, and were 
being paid wages at all hours from 4 o’clock to even 
11 on Saturdays. If there was anything like time 
for the public to make purchases, then there must 
be now no real difficulty in the way, so far as con- 
venience to the working people is concerned in closing 
shops at a much earlier hour on Saturdays when 
wages that are paid on Saturdays are all but uni- 
versally paid by 1 o'clock. Last year when Sir John 
Lubbock, Mr. Samuel Morley, and others introduced 
their bill dealing with this matter, I hailed the effort 
as a step in the right direction ; but would respect- 
fully suggest that the enacting provisions of such a 
bill should be very simple and with as little of the 
permissive element about them as possible.. Some 
such clause as this might be about all that would be 
necessary, viz., that no female or young person under 
18 years of age be employed in any shop as sales- 
woman, salesman, or apprentice before the hours of 
8 a.m. or after the hours of 8 p.m., and that in two years 
after the commencement of the Act, employment on 
Saturday should cease at 7 p.m., and at the end of 
another two years employment should cease at 6 p.m. 
I recommend the gradual shortening of the Saturday 
labour until it ceases at 6 o’clock as being in my 
opinion the only satisfactory way of disposing of: the 
half-holiday question so far as it refers to shop labour. 
The first instalment of shutting at 8 would be a 
great boon to those at present employed till 11 and 
after that hour, and then in four years shutting 
at 6 would virtually be half a holiday; and Saturday 
is the most reasonable day to cease early from 
labour. Were there not a hard and fast line drawn 
on this point I believe there would be endless 
differences in the trades in every town. Even this 
legislation I am aware would not effect the end 
I have in view as an early closer of shops, viz., to 
shorten the hours of labour to all engaged in shops; 
but being well aware that our legislators are not going 
the length of interfering with the labour of men I do 
not ask them, but would take this on the principle of 
half a loaf being better than no bread ; and if we had 
the women and young persons disposed of, I should 
say that young men would not be worth their places 
behind their employers’ counters as salesmen, if in 
this age of short hours they lagged behind. Another 
objection is that if you do this you will drive women 
and young persons from the trade. If that is done, 
so far as boys are concerned, we will soon cease to 
have salesmen ; but it looks as if we were being fast 
driven into female labour instead of out of it, as 
things are. As an example, the firm I am a partner 
in has advanced the rate of pay to apprentices within 
the last few years 75 to 100 per cent., and even at 
that advance boys are not being induced to go to the 
trade ; and this, I believe, is the experience of others. 
Besides, female labour is cheaper, and the kind for 
shops will become more plentiful, I, believe, as the 
benefits of the Education Act are being reaped by the 
children of the working classes ; and the changes that 
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are gradually taking place in the nature of the drapery 


trade, shoe trade, &c., demand more female labour than 


formerly. After fully considering all these circum- 
stances, I am satisfied that this restriction would not 
interfere to any appreciable extent in lessening female 
labour. On the contrary, with shorter hours more 
boys and females would be induced to go to the trade. 
Objections to the shortening of the Saturday hours 
may be raised as to market days, where these are held 
on Saturdays ; but I believe my experience will be 
borne out by others, that country people generally 
leave town at much earlier hours than formerly, and 
that there is really very little shopping after 5 o’clock 
with these classes. Regarding the Workshops Act 
I consider it a very great benefit, both to the em- 
ployers and the workers, and am only sorry to learn 
that its provisions are being in various ways evaded, 
such as by engaging females as saleswomen and keep- 
ing them in the workshop all day, and then after the 
prohibited hours turning them into the sale shop to 
serve till much later hours; and also working beyond 
the hours, trusting to its not being found out, &. 
Registration and inspection of workshops I would 
suggest as a cure for this. I would further recom- 
mend that the clause limiting the full operation of the 
Act to shops where more than five are employed 
should be repealed, so that all workers would be 
brought under its provisions. Should, however, legis- 
lation for saleswomen, &c., be attempted as the out- 
come of this Commission, I would recommend that 
workers in shops at present under the Workshops 
Acts and saleswomen should all be under one Act, 
and that the provisions of that Act should be such as 
T have already sketched, say nine and a half hours work 
a day between 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. for two years after the 
passing of the Act, making 57 hours labour a week. 
This to be reduced an hour on Saturday when ceasing 
work at 7, and a further half-hour on Saturday when 
ceasing work at 6; thus ultimately making a working 
week of 554 hours, as being the maximum of a week’s 
labour, instead of from 58 to 66, as at present. Of 
course many places of business would have shorter 
hours than these, as the nature of the trade allowed. 
I may say that this was hurriedly drawn up this 
morning. I have not had occasion to pursue my 
suggestions further;. but I think that they are sufl- 
cient to indicate my ideas upon the question at issue. 

- 16,767. It is the result, I presume, of a good deal of 
previous thought and acquaintance with the subject ?>— 
It is the result of my 30 years’ experience of the trade 
of the town and my thought on the matter. 

16,768. You mentioned, I think, that you have an 
early closing association here ?—There was an early 
closing association here, and it worked for a good many 
years, but I believe it is all but extinct at present. 
There has been an attempt to raise an association in 
connection with the trade and the employers; that 
association has been formed, and Mr. Petrie is the 
chairman of that association, but that is about all that 
has been done. One of the objects of itis to try and 
shorten the hours, but it has scarcely got the length 
of working yet. 

16,769. (Lo Mr. Petrie.) Your association is not 
in active operation ?—A little; it is only about six 
months since it was formed, and it has not had time to 
do anything yet. 

16,770. Does it include employers in the various 
branches of trade ?—No, only in our own trade. 

16,771. Then you cannot say positively whether 
the employers in the other branches concur in your 
view ?—I could not say unless it was brought before 
them. 

16,772. (Lo Mr. Robertson.) It may be easy for 
people to make their purchases in drapers’ shops in 


good time,,but the provision question is a serious one 


for the working classes, is it not >—Itjis a very serious 
question. 
provision shops, but I look to the fact that a large por- 
tion of the working people leave work at 5 during the 
week and the rest leave work at 6. According to my 
suggestions they would have three and two hours re- 
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The .working people require more to go to — 


spectively for making their purchases every night during 
the week. Then work is almost universally suspended 


‘on Saturdays at 1 o’clock and the wages are paid 7 


before that, and they would have even at the shortest 
hours that I have given five hours to make their pur- 
chases in all kinds of shops. : 

16,773. That is true of factory workers generally 
and artizans, but there are a great many people em- — 
ployed in various ways up to a pretty late hour in the — 
evening on Saturday evening, are there not ?—Unless 
in shops there are scarcely any that I know of. 

16,774. Railway servants for instance ?—Of course 
railway servants are employed. 

16,775, And people employed about the docks and 
shopkeepers ? 


(Mr. Petrie.) They are all up at 6 o’clock in the ~ 


docks. 

(Mr. Robertson.) There are only those employed in 
the docks who are absolutely necessary for the barest 
necessities of the work. No doubt there are the railway 
servants and the shopkeepers themselves who require 
to do some shopping. It just comes to be a question 
of drapers being employed until the last moment, 
and if they have to do any shopping at all they must 
do it during the daytime when the other shops are 
open. 

16,776. If the other shops were closed earlier they 
would have to do their shopping at other times of the 
day ?—Yes, certainly; grocers and ironmongers, and 
other shopkeepers, would require to do their shopping 
at some other times if they were closed at the same 
time as the shops where they require to make their 
purchases. fey 

16,777. At those other times they are kept close at 
work, are they not ?—They have certain meal hours, 
and so on. . . 

IG TTS: suppose-you can tell the Commission 
whether here, as in many places, a great many pro- 
vision shops have a very brisk business late on Saturday 
night ?—I believe they have. I believe at the same 
time, at least it is the fact, in the drapery trade, that 
there is very little business done between 2 o’clock 
and 5 o’clock, or 2 o’clock and 6 o’clock on Saturdays, 
and then after that people who I suppose leave town 
to enjoy themselves have returned, and they come and 
make their purchases at all hours on to 11 o’elock, 
simply because I suppose they think that they will 
get the shops open. 

16,779. Of course you recognise that it is not solely 
a draper’s question by that statement, that in the 
centre and suburbs I suppose, where you say the 


‘inferior shops are, the hours are considerably longer. ° 


We had evidence in London that in certain districts 
the greater part of the trade was done late on Satur- 
day night. We were told for instance, “In the 
“ neighbourhood of Pimlico, a man who kept a 
** draper’s shop and prepared bonnets and mantles, 
“ and certain things in his back premises, assured me 
“ that he took -100/. a week, but that 80/. of that 
“ was taken on Saturday afternoon or Saturday 


'“ night.” So that in districts where the shopping is 


chiefly done by the working classes, their habits we 
must suppose. per force of circumstances seem to be 
to do their. shopping late on Saturday night ?—It is 
quite possible that the force of circumstances may 
drive people to do so, but still it is a pity that young 
women and children should be employed in the shops 
simply to accommodate not so much the force of cir- 
cumstances,’ I think, as to accommodate the whims 
and caprices of people. Such a case as that I think 
must of necessity be the handing out of orders that 
have been taken during the week, because it is not 
possible in my experience that where 100/. a week is 


taken as a week’s drawings, three-fourths of that 


should be done in two or three hours on the Saturday 
night. : 

16,780., When you find the custom very prevalent, 
I think you must ascribe it to something more than 
caprice ?—The experience in Dundee, I think, shows 
that it is largely a matter of caprice, and I think my 
friend, Mr. Petrie, will bear me out when I say that 
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the shops, so far as the drapery trade is concerned 
(and I speak to that particularly), are comparatively 
quiet between the hours of 2 and 5 o’clock on Satur- 
days, and they get gradually busier until 10 o’clock. 

16,781. I suppose after people have come from their 
work and taken a rest, and changed their clothes, 
it is some time before they are ready to go out and 
make their purchases >—It is possible, but they might 
perhaps do with’ less, and have a fellow feeling for 
their brethren who are engaged in shops. — 

16,782. In speaking of the work of saleswomen you 
mention the number of hours, and you think that it 
would be better if it was brought down by legislative 
enactment to something like nine and a half hours a 
day or 534 a week—that would be half an hour less 
a day and three hours less a week than the shortest 
time that is enjoined upon the factory workers ?>—I 


| am aware of that. 


16,783. But the labour of a saleswoman is not so 
severe, is it, as that of one who is attending to her 


| power-loom ?—TI think it is more exhausting. 


16,784, But it is not surely so constant ?—It may 
not be quite so constant in one sense, but I think it is 
more exhaustive to the mental faculties than attend- 
ing to a factory loom, or a piece of machinery. The 


| work that is done in that. case of course is more 


mechanical, requiring less brain work, less thought, 


_and less anxiety. The work of a saleswoman comes 


more. by fits and starts. 


Sometimes she will have 
double the work to do than she ought to have, and at 


| other times she will have less to do; but I believe 
_ the experience is that when young women are hang- 


ing on in shops they are more tired than when 
they are at work actively. Then there is, in con- 


-nexion with selling in shops, the anxiety to make 


sales and the anxiety for’ fear of losing sales and dis- 
pleasing their employers, and so on; and the mental 
effort necessary in order to make exact calculations 
and prevent mistakes, all this leads me to believe 
that it is more exhaustive labour mentally and equally 
exhaustive physically. Then shops, especially where 


_ they are confined long hours, are as bad, if not. worse, 
_ ventilated than a factory., 


16,785. We have been led to believe that the labour 


' was more exhaustive if it was monotonous and con- 


stant than if it was varied and intermittent ?—I look 


upon it in one-point of view, particularly that of the 


excitement in connexion with the work that they 
have to perform. It is selling, and there is always a 


- greater degree ‘of excitement in connexion with that, 


than simply attending to ordinary mechanical labour. 


16,786. Why do you think it necessary if such a 
change as you propose was adopted that there should 


_ be something like four years’ notice of it ?—I consider 


that necessary from the simple fact that it would 


be a very great revolution, and such a revolution, 


if it was to be done effectually, would require to 
be done slowly. Another thing you will observe. I 
have referred to the work only being half accomplished 


_of the early closing movement, there is still a possi- 


bility as you point out of cases where shops could be 
. kept open by men exclusively, and ‘the neighbouring 


shops all round about would be closed if this Act were 
in operation. Then I say that in order to give time 
to equalise it, so that it may effectively work its 
purpose of closing all shops, I would make the change 


slow. That is my reason for suggesting that two 
_ years should intervene between the period of closing 
_ the shops an hour earlier on Saturday, and the earliest 
_ time that I have mentioned, namely, 6 o’clock. 


|. 16,787. You have stated that you think female 


- labour is so much cheaper than male labour, that the 
| proposed interference with it would not to any great 


or permanent extent tend to substitute male labour for 
it ?—That is my opinion. 
16,788. Could you tell us what the difference is 


_ between the pay of a good male and a female assistant 


\ in a draper’s shop sab should say that it varies from 
_ 80 to 50 per cent. 


16,789. What would he the common rate of pay in a 
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ea shop for a female assistant ?—From 40/. to 

16,790. Does that 40/. to 50/. include board or not ? 
—No, not board; that would be the salary of an 
ordinary saleswoman without any responsibility ; that 
is to say, without any charge of departments. 

16,791. What would a shopman without special 
charge get >—Ranging from 50l. to 801. ; 

16,792. (Mr. Brand.) Surely if there was a pressure 
there are men to be got who would work in shops at 


a less rate than that ?—Salesmen are engaged generally 


after they leave their apprenticeship at about 40/. a 
year, and they just go up. I may say there is really 
no limit in the difference of pay according to. the 
larger sphere of labour; there is no limit until they 
get up in some cases to 1,000/. a year, when they get 
into a position in London and other places. : 

16,793. (Chairman.) In Dundee you say that there 
is a difference between male and female labour of from 
30 to 50 per cent. ?>—Yes, I should say so. 

16,794. (Mr. Brand.) You are speaking now en- 
tirely of first-class houses; you are not touching, I pre- 
sume, the case of small retail shops in the poor districts 
of the town. Can you tell the Commission at all what 
the price of labour is in such shops ?—I am not quite 
so well aware of that, perhaps Mr. Petrie might be 
able to say something more definite. 

16,795. (Chairman, to Mr. Petrie.) Could you tell 
the Commission anything about the sums paid in those 
shops P—They run just about the same as Mr. Robert- 
son has stated—all the shops in the suburbs of the town 
run about the same. I have one girl that takes the 
management of my business who has 16s. per week, 
and the others have 12s. 

16,796. That would include the class of shops that 
the workpeople generally resort to ?—Yes, 

16,797. (Lord Balfour, to Mr. Robertson.) Suppos- 
ing that such a clause as you have indicated was to 
be enacted compelling those retail shops where women 
and young persons were employed to close earlier, have 
you turned your attention to the possibility of enfore- 
ing it properly, how would you suggest that it should 
be enforced ?—I have suggested with regard to the 
Workshops Act, in case of nothing coming out of this 
Commission so far as the saleswomen are concerned, 
registration and visitation of the workshops. Of 
course that means under a penalty for non-registration 
when found out. Iwould suggest very similar regis- 
tration and visitation of shops where female labour and 
young peopie’s labour was employed. Of course I 
would leave the matter in the hands of the inspector 
to endeavour to enforce it, and I think that the 
jealousies of the trade and one thing or other would 
almost invariably point out the defaulters. 

16,798. It would not be sufficient tor the inspector 

to walk up street and see that a shop was open, because 
if the shop was open it would not follow that people of 
the protective classes were employed in it; he would 
have to go in before he could prove a case, and it 
would take a very large army of inspectors, would it 
not, to enforce it in a place like Dundee ?—It is quite 
possible that it would, but I do not see very well that 
anything else could be done to remedy that state of 
matters. I know that the inspector, so far as the 
Workshops Act is concerned, has been very diligent 
here hitherto, and has been able to prevent I believe 
a good deal, although I believe that the Act is still 
evaded, but a periodical visit from the inspector now 
and again would be a very deterrent thing. People 
do not like to be exposed. As an illustration of that 
matter; two neighbours of Mr. Petrie were fined for 
an infringment of the Workshops Act some weeks ago, 
and I believe that that will have a salutary influence 
on them and on the town, and a case or two turning 
up would go a long way towards making the evasions 
very few. 
- 16,799. You think that public opinion in the case 
of keepers of retail shops would be against the employ- 
ment of those people over hours if it was enacted that 
they should not be employed ?—I think it would toa 
certain extent. 
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16,800. Is any trade done late in the evenings, 
particularly on Saturday evenings, by means of barrows 
along the sides of the streets in the poorer parts of 
Dundee ?—I believe there is a little. I must say that 
J am very seldom in the streets after 8 at night. I 
am glad to get home ; but I believe there is a little of 
that sort of trade. 

16,801. If the sort of shops where the working 
classes buy their stores of different kinds were shut 
up, that would tend to throw the trade a good deal 
into the hands of those who sold by the sides of the 
streets in that way, would it not?—It is very 
possible. , 

(Mr. Petrie.) The use of barrows in the streets is 
very much practised. 

16,802. If that trade is practised it might inflict a 
very considerable hardship upon small retail shop- 
keepers, if they were forced to close their shops whilst 
the people with those barrows were allowed to do an 
active business in front of their doors ?—It might do 
so; I could searcely go into that. 

(Mr. Robertson.) Generally speaking, I think the 
articles sold in barrows are inferior, and it occurs to 
me that such a trade would almost cure itself to a 
great extent, especially in a town such as Dundee, It 
might be of more consequence in larger centres of 
population. 

16,803. (Mr. Brand.) Take such a case as this: 
two shops in a poor part of the town—one kept by a 
man and the other kept by a widow ; how would 
your legislation affect the woman and not affect the 
man ?—The legislation, if it were for the employed, 
of course would not affect the woman if she-was an 
employer. ; 

16,804. I am speaking of the woman having assis- 
tants of course in the house ?—No doubt such legisla- 
tion would affect the one, and almost to a certainty 
close the shop. I look to public opinion and the fact 
of male assistants being generally employed in those 
shops less every week; to doing what, as I have indi- 
cated, I do not look to the legislature to do; to take 
it up as a question of shops, and not as a question of 
labour. 

16,805. Do you propose to restrict the hours of 


/women and young persons in refreshment houses >— 


So far as regards refreshment houses where spirits are 
sold, they conie under special legislation, and would 
not interfere with that legislation. 


16,806. Would you apply your law to eating-houses, 


confectioners’ shops, and places where provisions are- 


sold ?—Certainly ; even cooked provisions. 

16,807. Can you show that the labour of a woman 
or a young person is any harder in a boot shop than 
the labour of a woman in a confectioner’s shop, or in 
an eating-house ?—I would not exempt confectioners’ 
shops. : 

“16,808. Take refreshment houses, what would you 


say with regard to them ?—That is one of those, 


questions which just turns up to be a difficult question 
to deal with. So far as cooked provisions are con- 
cerned, and selling them on the premises, of course it 
is supposed that people may require them a little later 
than ordinary articles of food and clothing; but these, 


in a very great number of cases, come under special, 


legislation, from the simple fact that there are usually 
spirits of one kind or other sold in those shops. 

16,809. In that case it would not be whim or caprice, 
it would he necessity, I suppose you would say P—Yes, 
it would be about that. 

16,810. We will take public-houses ; there is a 
special law for them, but that special law does not 
force them to shut before 11 o’clock; would you 
restrict the hours of barmaids in public-houses ?—I 
should be quite disposed to restrict the hours there, 
because that is not a question of provisions, it is a 
question of buying and selling drink merely. 4 

16,811. The law has not considered it necessary to 
do that at present, but you would go so far as to 
restrict the hours of women in public houses ?—I 
would go quite as far as that. I do not really see any 
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necessity for women being employed later in public 
houses than in shops. 

16,812. Is there not this main difference in the 
difficulty of interfering with labour in work rooms, 
and labour in shops, that in the one case you are only 
dealing with the employers of labour and the employed 
the master or the mistress and the servant, and in the 
other you have to deal with the custom of the public ? 
—I own the difficulty, and that is why I feel a diffi- 
culty in making suggestions on that question. 

16,813, I will read you two answers that were given 
to the Commission by a workwoman, and also by 
another lady in Leeds, “Have you any statement 
** which you would wish to make to the Commission 
“on this particular point ?—Mr. Bickers” (who is 
“an employer of labour in Leeds, a boot shop keeper) 
deputed me to say that he himself would employ 
men in every place wherein he has now women that, 
“‘ he possibly could if the Shop Hours Bill became 
“‘ Jaw.” Then she was put the further question as to 
whether supposing shops were obliged to be closed 
at 8 instead of 6 it would have the same effect, and 
she said, “I went myself to some of the lower parts 
“ of Leeds, those where the small retail shops are, 
and made inquiries about it, and they say that they 
* do most of their business from about 7 to 9, when 
the workpeople are able to come out to make their 
“‘ purchases, and without exception they said that 
“ they would employ men in place of women.” Then 
a workwoman, Miss Roberts, was asked whether her 
employer would take men instead of women’s labour 
in his shop if this was made law, and she said that 
undoubtedly he would do so. Would that evidence at 
all shake you in the opinion that you have expressed ? 
—lI believe to a certain extent that that would take 
place in Dundee, perhaps not to the extent that it 
might in the much larger towns, but as I have indi- 
cated already, if the question of female labour and 
young people’s labour were disposed of by the legis- 
lature, I think that the male portion of the community 
would be able to assert equal rights with a more likeli- 
hood of success. It is all very well for an employer 
of labour to say he would employ so-and-so, but the 
difficulty is for him at all times to get exactly the 
employés that he wishes. 

16,814. It would be a great evil in your opinion, 
would it not, if women found it more difficult to get 
work of a character suitable for them than they find 
at present >—That would be a great evil. Take the 
changes in the drapery trade that I have referred to, 
they demand. more female labour now than formerly ; 
a great deal more of the goods are made up now than 
they used to be, and it is much more suitable for 
females to sell made up garments to ladies than for 
males, and in the shoe trade the same; it is much more 
a question of fitting on than of purchasing in the shop 
now than it used to be formerly. I think that, 
gentleman would soon find that his male labour in 
fitting on shoes to Jadies, and such things as that, 
would not be so suitable as his female labour would 
be. 

16,815. It is entirely a question of expense, is it 
not ?—A question of expense; and the question of 
expense is a very serious question. i vig 

16,816. It is a question of expense whether it would 
be worth his while to do so?—It would be a serious 
question as a matter of expense, but besides that, the 
expediency of it I think would be very doubtful. 

16,817. (Chairman, to Mr. Petrie.) Is there any- 
thing which you would like to add to what Mr. Ro- 
bertson has said?—No. I generally concur with him, 
and indeed I can endorse every word which Mr, 
Robertson has said. Permit me to say that I have 
testimony from a great many girls employed in retail 
shops. Ihave had occasion to speak to them indi- 
vidually and collectively, and they seem to think that 
it is a very great hardship upon them that a few leave 
at 8 o’clock, and leave them behind till 11, and some- 
times, as the case may be, till past 11. They consider 
that a very great hardship, and even I think it a very 
great hardship myself. When I employ those women 
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I let them go at 8 o’clock, and keep the shopwomen — they have desired me to state to this Commission that 


behind till 11 o’clock in order to compete with my 
They feel it to be a very hard case, and 


neighbours. 


they would consider it a great boon if they were in- 
cluded in the Workshops Act. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Davip Ler, Mr. J. C. Brown, Mr. Jamus CHRISTIE, and Mr. J. S. Gray examined. 


16,818. (Chairman, to Mr. Gray.) You are the 


president, are you not, of the committee of the Early 
Closing Association ?—Yes, I am president of the 


Early Closing Association which was formed about 18 
months or nearly two years ago, and I regret to say 
that no good has come out of our association ; we had 
a great difficulty in getting a roll of membership such 


as we would consider a fair representation of the shop- 


keepers as a class. Our association was to embrace 
shopkeepers of every kind from all the different 
branches of the trade. We had, I think, a represen- 
tative from almost every branch, but young people had 
great difficulty in coming forward, they had no time. 
Our meetings were obliged to be held late, some of 
them as late as half-past 8, and we found that the 
young men would not come to our meetings, and I 
believe that some of them would not identify them- 
selves with our movement out of some sort of fear 
of losing their situations. I have been told, and I 
believe it is a fact—not in Dundee, but in Edinburgh 
—that some young men have lost their situations from 
the stand that they have taken as members of asso- 
ciations and members of committees on early closing. 
The grocers and drapers principally complain of the 
long hours, especially of the long hours on Saturdays. 
I am an ironmonger, and have not so long hours. We 
used to enjoy a half-holiday on Saturdays, but there are 
only two or three ironmongers in the whole town now 
who close their places at 4 o’clock on Saturdays. ‘The 
reason of this was I believe that one young man wert 
into business and took a place near to some other iron- 
monger. This young man who had previously en- 
joyed the Saturday afternoon felt it to be his duty to 
keep his place of business open. Perhaps he thought 


_ that he was entitled to do so being a new beginner ; but 


that went on till all or nearly all the others did the same 
thing, and there are only two or three exceptions. now. 
That is how the matter stands with him. Of course 
most of the young men in the shops get a week of 
holidays during the year. _We believe, however, that 
if we could only get the employers of labour to be 
unanimous, if we could get something like uniformity, 
we should have less difficulty in getting earlier hours 
of closing. 

16,819. What you have said would make it appear 
that a large number of employers do not think it would 
be to their interest to have early closing, even if it were 
made universal ?—-I did not mean to convey any mean- 
ing of the kind. 

16,820. I understood you to say that your member- 
ships had not progressed as rapidly as you could have 
wished, because young men were afraid of being 
dismissed by their employers if they joined it >—Yes, 
I believe that to a certain extent that kept young men 
from joining our association—employés not employers. 

16,821. It was the disapproval by the employers of 
of their joining this early closing association which 
kept the young men from joining it ?—I said that I 
believed to some extent that was the cause why some 
young men did not come forward to help us. 

16,822. Does not that show thatthe empioyers or a 
large number ef them do not approve of the early 
closing movement ?—To some extent it may, but it is 
only because they do not care that their young men, or 
perhaps their sons, should leave work early, as they think 


| that they may be neglecting their business ; this is the 


reason that is given. 
16,823. Would this be something like a fair state- 
ment of the case, that articles of a permanent character, 


such as furniture, can really be bought at any time, and 


therefore it is easier to get ashop like an ironmonger’s 

closed early, but that articles which require to be re- 

placed frequently, and especially provisions, the working 

classes are in the habit of buying late ?—Yes, I think 
36769. 


an ironmonger could close asa rule earlier than a pro- 
vision merchant could. 

16,824. The things that the working people require 
to get day by day or week by week at present they 
find it necessary to buy late >—Yes. 

16,825. So that it would involve a great interference 
with their habits and convenience, if Parliament were 
to insist upon such shops being closed at an early 
hour ?—I do not think they could feel it so much an 
inconvenience when you consider that the bulk of the 
working people are away from their employment at 
5 o'clock and 6 o’clock, but at any rate no shop should 
open after 8 o’clock during the week nights, and the 
hours could easily be made shorter on Saturdays with- 
out at all interfering with the working people, as most 
of them on Saturdays leave work at 1 o’clock. 

16,826. Still if the working people are going to 
make their purchases after leaving work, they can 
hardly go directly to the shops after leaving their 
work ; they go home and dress themselves, do they 
not >—That is quite so. 

16,827. So that although they got away from their 
work by 5 o’clock, it would be an hour or two late 
before they could go shopping ?—The great majority 
of them are away from their work on Saturday at 
1 o’clock. 

16,828. You mean that the factory people are ?— 
Yes, and all other trades almost enjoy the same short 
hours on Saturday. 

16,829. Could you give the Commission any idea 
as to what extent you have the support of the work- 


. ing classes in your movement ?—I could not really 


give them any idea; we have had no expression of 
public opinion ; we have had no public meeting. I 
believe, however, that we have the sympathy of the 
public. Ido not believe if the shorter hours of closing 
were universally admitted, and the earlier hours were 
the rule, the public would feel it any great hardship 
to make their purchases earlier, 

16,830. When a reform is earnestly desired, when, 
for instance, the factory people want to get shorter 
hours or higher wages, there is no mistake about the 
genuineness of the feeling, because they hold great 
meetings and make themselves seen and heard, but if 
there has been no such manifestation about this matter, 
if your association has met with but little support, 


would not it rather appear that there was no great 


earnestness about it >—It would rather appear so ; but 
when you consider the large number of factory ope- 
ratives, and the large numbers in almost every other 
trade, and the comparatively small number of shop- 
keepers, you will see the difference. 

16,831. You see it is our duty to suggest to you 
objections which may easily be offered to your state- 
ment, in order to give you an opportunity of meeting 
them if you can ?—That is how we stand; there are 
but comparatively few of us. 

16,832. You think that your proposal ought to stand 
on its own merits p—Yes. 

16,8338. (Lord Balfour.) Are there any female 
members of your association ?—We have no female 
members. 

16,834. Are they eligible ; have you ever tried to 
get them ?—They are eligible. 

16,835. They do not come to you ?—They. will not 
come to our meetings, but had our association been 
more successful we should have canvassed more. 

16,836. Then you have not pushed the association ? 
—We have not, for want of support, as I have said, 
from the shopkeepers themselves. We have not had 
an opportunity of pushing it to that extent. 

16,837. (Mr. Brand.) There are very often in Lon- 


-don, and I daresay in other towns, young persons 


employed in shops all day, and then they are employed 
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up, toa late hour at night at theatres; would you 


_propose to restrict, the labour of young persons in 


. theatres ?—I should propose only to make. the hours 
an hour or two shorter for young persons. For in- 
stance, apprentices would have an opportunity of going 
to schools and also to classes.. Many of them I know 
feel after the event of their apprenticeship that they 
are deficient in, some branches of education which they 
find to be necessary. 

16,838. 1 think you scareely peaishireiitid my ques- 
tion. .Lsaid that in, many towns young persons are 
employed all day in shops, and then after their hours 
of employment they are engaged up to a late hour at 


night in, theatres; do, you think that they ought to be 


restricted in jsuch a case ?>—I think so. 

16,889. That would be rather difficult, would it 
not ?>—I should think that was a difficult matter. 

16,840, There are a great many women employed 
m domestic labour ‘very long hours indeed; do you 
consider that their case is also a case which should be 
dealt with by legislation ?—I have not considered 
that matter at all. 

16,841. The labour is quite as hard very often, is it 
not ?—I have not considered the matter of domestic 
service. 

16,842. (Chairman.) When there was a bill intro- 
aueka into Parliament—I think it was called the 
Shop Hours Bill—with the object of your association, 
were there any petitions from the workers in. shops 
in support of it ?—Not that I know of; there were 
none in Dundee to my knowledge. 

16,848. You did not organise any yourself ? 

(Mr. Christie.) There, was a petition sent up by 
shopkeepers’ assistants to the honourable member for 
Dundee at that time on behalf of that Shop Hours 
Regulation Bill. 

16,844, Was it numerously signed ?—I believe it 
was signed by the principal shopkeepers’ assistants in 
Dundee ; there might have been a few exceptions. 

16,845. Including females ?—Yes. 

16,846. (Mr. Brand.) Since that time public 
opinion has rather ehanged, has it not ?—I think 
public opinion since then has been in favour of early 
closing ; my own experience is so. 

16,847. And yet your society has not been a 


‘ flourishing one ?>—No; it has not.. 


16,848. That would rather tend to show that the 
opposite is, the case, would it not ?—I cannot. explain 
the reason why ; but there seemed to be two opinions, 


.) 
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one that of the outside community and. the otnér that 
of the inside: community in this town.’ |The outside 
community say that to supply. the working lasses 
they must necessarily keep open later than the inside ; 
but I know that a great many of those outside em- 
ployers are in favour of earlier closing, but, owing to 


“a number keeping open they are obliged to'do so. 


16,849. Would you not say that there \is a @enéral 
tendency on the part of all tradesmen to employ these 
people shorter hours‘in shops ?—I could not.sayso, 

16,850. If there was a tendency of that kind, and 
we have had evidence that there is such in certain 
parts of the country, do not you think that.it would 
be wiser to. leave this matter to be settled’ voluntarily 
by the tradesmen.than to ask Parliament to pass: a 
compulsory measure?—I do, not think that there 
would be many) improvements § in Dundee if it. was 
left. voluntarily. 

16,851. ( Chairman.) Do you. think that ‘dibasr! isa 
tendency in’ Dundee: to close .earlier from natural 
causes ?—I believe there is,) but. that- tendency ‘is 
counterbalanced by the number who ime in late 
hours of shopping. 

16,852. (Lo Mr. Lee.)’ bes you anything whied. 
you wish to state to the Commission ?>—There is one 
thing which I should like: to, mention. We had 
an association connected with the drapery business 
alone in 1871, and then we did some work, but: since 
then there has not been much done.- For instance, in 
the outskirts of the town they used to shut: between 
1], and 12 on Saturday night, a great many of: them 
now close at 10; but still there are many small places 
employing perhaps one or two girls, a boy apprentice, 
and. perhaps a. saleswoman, that keep) open until after 
11 o’clock still. It is those that we appear ony behalf 
of more especially. If we are to leave it as you suggest | 
in the hands of the early closing association, we have ~ 
gone about as far as we cam manage ; we have'done 
as much good as we can manage. to do, because. it is 


~ those small places that. would: come under the’ Act if 


it was to be extended to those shops; it is those that 
we get get so little weight brought to bear against. 
In. the outside places there is a considerable difference; 
and in the centre of the town there has been a great 
change ; and the tendency is, if it was not for com- 
petition, and for those small ‘places, to: let the young 
men away much earlier, and. the women as well much 
earlier than we do now, but still we have gone about 
as far as we can do without the assistance: of slow y 98 
ment, 0551 


The witnesses. withdrew. 


- Mr. Cuartes Stewart and Mr. Jonn Watson examined. 


16,853. (Chairman, to Mr. Stewart.) You employ 
100 persons in several retail shops, do you, not ?—I 
have five retail shops, and we employ more than 100 
workers, we employ about 160 in them all. 

16,854. (To Mr. Watson.) What business are you 


engaged in?—I am manager to Mr. P. Owler, boot- 


and shoe manufacturer, who has.a retail shop also. 

16,855. (Zo Mr. Stewart.) What, is your opinion 
as to the requirements of the Factory and. Workshops 
Acts as they affect you /—We think that we are very 
well as we are. 

16,856. You think that they are wholesome ?—Yes, 
just.as they are. 

16,857. They do not. interfere unduly with your 
business ?—Not with mine. 

16,858. (Lo Mr. Watson.) What is your view 
upon this subject?—We find the present existing 
hours—56 a week——work smoother, better, pleasanter, 
more regular and everything, than when we were 
working 51, We wrought 51 hours for 18 months or 
two years, and we find it more. satisfactory at the 
present time than we did under the 51 hours system. 

16,859. Are you working 56 hours by agreement 
with yeur people ?—Yes. 

16,860. The Act would allow you, would it not, to 


work 60 hours ?’—Fifty-six are the hours by the Act. 


as I endetshand: 


16,861. The boot and shoe trades are not texttile; 
and therefore the boot and shoe trades might work 
60 hours if they liked ?—I was under the impression 
that we came under the Factory Act, which on 56 
hours. 

16,862: I think the boot and shoe caution is under the 
‘Act of 1867, The Act of last year does not apply to 
the boot and shoe trade ; and the question is whether 
it should be made to apply. to you; but you would — 
not object to the law requiring you to work only 564 
hours >—No... The men wished us to try nine hours a, 
day for five days and six on Saturday, and we tried it; 
but we find we are better working 56 than we were 
when we were working 51 hours. 

16,863. (To Mr. Stewart.) Would you think that 
a limitation of 56 hours would interfere with you ?— 
We only work 564 hours, so that it makes no ne 
ence. 

16,864. Are those the customary hours of ihe fieuile ? 
<= thinkin Glasgow they work 60 hours. Celine 

16,865. How do you divide your 564 hours ?—We 
work from 6 to 9, from 10 till 2, and from 3 to 6; 
and on Saturday we work from 6. to 9, and from: 10 
to 1: we make up no lost time. 

16,866. Do you know what is the custom in idle 
smaller manufacturing shops ?—They work Pie as 
they think proper. 


16, 867. Do you think, that,they ought to be ssstdane 
i to the same law, whatever it is Pp—I think thatit would 
. _ be a great, convenience if biti were all subject to the 
same law. |)» 

16,868. Would you be good enough to tell, the 

Commission what you think ‘of the early closing move- 
menti,of »which;we have been hearing something ?— 
It. would, be ‘difficult, for me..to specify that the shops 
should be shut; but I think we might work with 
_, shorter days. than we do. 
(ais 16,869. When do you close your retail shops 2—We 
ie close about half-past 8 through the week, and about 11 
on Saturdays—half-past 11 used to be the time, but we 
generally shut them now about 11 at night. 0 

16,870... Do row get much custom late at night a 
% No; we do not... 
bs 16,871. You ai keep: open Dooahse: oplonidedod 
ie Yes, that.issit. 
16,872,,(To Mr. Watson. ) What do you say upon 

that: point ?—Those are my opinions also, that the 
same amount of business could be done a couple of 

hours earlier if the shops were shut. 
16,873. Would you say that to close at. 8 or 9.0’clock 
-would not interfere unduly with your trade ?—I do 
not ‘think, it. would:., I donot think that 9,,0’clock 
would interfere with it. 
» 16,874. (Lo, Mr. Stewart.) Do. you think that if 
Parliament, required that.no woman should be kept 
working ina retail shop, say after 8 o’clock at night, 
or 9.on a specially busy day, such an amount of in- 
terference would, involve the )substitution of male for 
“female service in the shops.?—Not iniour shops, because 
the great bulk of our,shops»are managed by the pro- 
prietors of the shops. There are few such as myself 
that ,haye shops, and keep people in them ;. but) the 
great, bulk of them are kept by ithe proprietors of the 
shops... Hence it would not cause them to shut their 
shops, althongh they were, deprived of | their female 
labour. PRL 

16,875. \( Lo Mr. Maas Do you thinks, that the 
agioie of. fomels chidaen does: nob concern you much 


Pa 5 as § a 


16, 862. (To ry Mr. Fyffe.) You are in, the employ- 
ment of Messrs. McIntyre and Co., spinners, bleachers, 
and wanufacturérs?—-l..am.,, I began in, 1828.as a 

* factory boy, and haye heem connected about them ever 
since, . The masters.and, workers would consider it to 
be.a,very) great; hardship. if they were not allowed to 
recoyer lost time by. floods or. droughts. I have -seen 
often 30 hours, lost in one week, with, floods. When 
trade was.,dull I have seen the masters. against re- 
covering lost time, and the, workers would make it, up 
as they wanted, it recovered. .In my. opinion, it would 
be a very great hardship not to allow time lost in mills 
driyen by water, for all, the mills on this water (ex- 
cept one) were begun on. a small scale by sober, indus- 
trious, working men, who, with their small means, were 
able to start.a mill driven by water when they never 
could have’ started. one to .be. driven by an’ engine, 
There is as much water that\runs. past: in a year as 
‘ever there was, but there has been so ‘much. land 
drained in the highlands that I have often seen water 
very | little and flooded in-three hours. Continuous 
night, work, in my experience, has a very bad. effect 
upon the health of the workers. ~ 

16,883. (To Mr. Robertson.) You and Mr. Neish 
are engaged at Craig Mill and you at Bramble Bank 
Mill ?—Yes. 


as are they: not ?—Yes., 

16,885, ,, We had, evidence given peread the Commis- 
sion in London, thatthe taking away of the privilege 
of working, overtime in mills driven by) water power 
Would: cause a,serious loss to the employers and a loss 
of wages, to, the. workpeople., Can you tell us. what 
your opinion is as to that ?—It, would be a great loss 
to. the monk peal i ingeod, more than to the em- 
GRY iok cnn ode 30) trae 
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16,884, ‘Those .are. mills belonging to, Mr.. David 
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in your retail business ?—As Mr. Stewart remarked, 

it as, generally the proprietor or his family that keep 

the shop in a great many cases ; and [ donot think 

that it would ieee very much whether or no. it 
was shut early or not. 

16,876. (Mr. Brand.) . What would you do “about 
the labour of women in refreshment houses and public- 
houses, and in other places, such.as domestic! labour ? 
—I can scarcely answer that question. 

16,877... (Chairman, to, Mr. Stewart.). You could 
fancy, I suppose, that a moderate amount of interes 
ference might not cause women tobe displaced by 
men; but that if you went so far, perhaps went as far 
as 6 in the evening, it) possibly might?—I, do, not 
think that the shops could be shut at 6 in the ev ening, 

16,878. That would interfere with the convenience 
of too many people ?—-Yes, it would interfere with 
the liberty of the purchaser as much as with the 
liberty of the seller. I have thought it seriously over, 
and my opinion is that 8 o'clock should be the time 
fixed for the whole week, not excluding Saturday, 
but for the whole week. 

16,879, In poor neighbourhoods their hours are 
consider ably later than in neighbourhoods of the 
better class, are they not 2_They generally keep open 
later. 

16,880. ‘That would seem, would it not, as if many 
people i in humble circumstances find it convenient to 
buy late at night ?—I do not know that itis conve- 
niént. to them to buy late at night, but they do. it. 
They buy late at night simply because the places are 
there to buy from, id fancy as much as anything; but I 
do not think it would interfere with their convenience. 
The workpeople are generally throughout the week 
done at 6—a good many are done at B and 1 o’clock 
on Saturday i is the general hour thr oughout the whole 
of Scotland in the works ; ; hence they have a long day 
to buy in, from 1 o’clock up to 8. 

16,881. Is there any further matter that you would 
like to mention ?—I do not know of any other matter 
that I have to bring before the Commission. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


MR: ae Brevi, Mn. Witt1am Netsx, and Mr. Perer Rosertson examined. 


16,886. Because you would lose your wages for the 
time that you lost, would you?r—We should lose: our 
wages for the time lost ; and, moreover, it is a great in- 
convenience to pay the broken time, and to get them 
all satisfied. There are two classes of workers, one 
working by the day,:and the other working by the 
piece, and we could never get them satisfied. The 
workpeople themselves would far.rather make up their 
hours and keep their wages wnole.* 

16,887.: Can you tell the Commission whether’ in 
your mills inthe: present year’ there has been much 
loss of time which you have had to make up ?—There 
has been in some mills that have not got engines to 
compensate the water a little: We have got one so 
that we have not losti much time, but even in floods, 
such as we had last week, we have had to stop to’dis- 
connect and connect our engine to get it to work again 
with the water. 

16,888. In the mill that you work in’ you have an 
engine ?—Yes, we haye an engine to help us aiong 
with the water when the water is short. 

16,889. Does it involve a loss of time disconnecting 
and setting the engine going ?—Yes. 

16,890. How much time do you think you have 
lost in the last month in connection with the water ? 


“—We have not lost much in the last month. 


16,891. Could. you tell me how much you have 
lost this year ?—I have not any statement of it for the 
last year. 

16,892. .Do you think that you have lost six hours 
a month ?—Sometimes we have lost and sometimes we 
haye not. 


* Tt has-been reported that in recovering lost time by mills 
driven by water, it has been taken advantage of by the em- 
ployers; but I can say and prove it, that the workers would 
not do that on any account whatever. 
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lose the time, but I have seen from May month until 
August month that we have lost, it may be, 12 to 14 
hours some seasons; at other times we should not 
have lost so much ; and at other times we have lost as 
much again as that. 

16,893. This has been a dry season, has it not, until 
lately P—Yes. 

16,894. Did you lose much time from the want of 
water this season ?—We have an engine and we did 
not lose much; those who have not an engine have 
lost. 

16,895. (To Mr. Fyffe.) Have you an engine at 
Messrs. McIntyre’s ?—Yes. 

16,896. (To Mr. Neish.) Have you an engine at 
Craig Mill ?—No. 

16,897. I supppose if you had not the power of 
making up time your employers would have an engine, 
would they not ?—Yes, I daresay they would. But 
the place which I am connected with is on a lease, and 
it seems that that lease has only to run about eight and 
a half years, and it isnot known whether that lease may 
be renewed again or not, so that the putting down of 
an engine would run the master into a deal of expense 
when he does not require it over about six weeks all 
the year going, either with back water or shoot water. 
Our mill, you | will understand, is the furthest up mill 
on the water. so that we have got all the water, and 
really we do not lose very much time at all. Our 
workpeople would indeed feel it a very great grievance 
if they were not allowed to make up the time. They 
do not like their wages broken ; and we are not hard 
upon them with regard to the question of making up. 
We take it any hour each night ; and even if there are 
a few people who want to leave off at 6 at night, we 
are quite willing to let them off at 6 if they want it. 
They just make it up according to the people’s idea in 
fact. 

16,898. (Mr. Brand.) Do you say that they take it 
an hour each night, and never any more ?—Not any 
more. 

16,899. (Lord Balfour.) What position do you 
hold in the works ?—I am the manager of the works. 

16,900. ( Chatrman, to Mr. Robertson.) What are 
you in the works ?—Manager. 

16,901. (To Mr. Fyffe.) Are you manager also ?— 
Yes. 

16,902. It is invariably the rule in all your works, 
we take it, that the wages are stopped for the time 
lost >—Yes, unless it is made up. 

(Mr. Neish.) For instance, last Thursday I know 
we lost seven hours, and if we had not liberty to make 
up that time we must deduct it from the wages at the 
end of the week; but in former days, as we have done 
already, we just make it up to the hours, whatever the 

people like to work ata time, Of course we say the 
time, but if it does not suit them we alter it a little to 
suit. them. Really and truly we are not very much 
bothered with the water, neither back water nor short 
water, but of course it depends a good deal upon the 
season. 

16,903. That is because you are the first on the 
water ?—Yes; and not only that, but we have the 
whole of the water. 

16,904. In your mills you sometimes leave the bed 
of the stream quite dry below the dam, do you not ?>— 
Yes. 


FACTORY AND. WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION ; 


16,905. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Robertson.) In your 
mills when the machinery is stopped because the water 
is impounded above, do your workpeople remain in the 
mills >—No, they do not remain in the mill, not when 
the mill is off. 

16,906. Supposing that that difficulty is got over 
before the end of the day, and the water comes down, 
have you to send to the people at their homes ?— 
Yes. 

16,907. Do they live in close proximity to the 
mills ?—Not far. We have tosend to the people then, 
but if it is after 2 o’clock they will not come; it is vot 
worth coming for that day. 

16,908. When you lose time on account of the water 
being impounded above the mill, do you make it up 
the same night, or do you work the limited number of 
hours ?—No, only five hours a week ; we-are very 
glad of the liberty to work five hours a week. 

16,909. You understand that the law allows you, if 
you lose time during the day, to make it up the follow- 
ing night >—Yes. 

16,910. My question is, is that ever done in your 
mill 2—Very seldom. 

(Mr. Fyffe. ) We have done it often. If the water 
comes at 2, we get the work and set them on fora 
short time, if possible. 

16,911. (To Mr. Neish.) I gather from the answer 
which you gave to the Chairman, that in your case 
you never work during the night to make up time lost 
during the day ?—We have gone more than an hour, 
but not this good long time back ; we have not made 
up more than an hour at night. We have gone more 
than an hour, but we never have made up all the time 
that we lost at one time. 

16,912. Would this be true of any mills in which 
you are working, “They come to the mill” (that is 
the workpeople) “ at 6 in. the morning and they work 
‘<a certain time, and then the machinery is stopped, 
“ because the water is impounded somewhere above, — 
‘‘ and they are kept waiting about the mill three or 
“ four or five hours, until the water comes down, and 
“‘ then they work up the regular 10 hours time, so 
“ that in point of fact they are in the mill and about 
‘“* the mill just as much as if they were working for 15 
“ hours, although the actual time is only 10 ?”—That 
is the case with us. 

(Mr. Robertson.) We would not do that. 

(Mr. Fyffe.) That is not so with us. 

16,913. (Lo Mr. Robertson.) The objection which 
has been made by official witnesses before the Com- 
mission to this particular modification is, that occa- . 
sionally it has been abused by working it as a regular 
system. Would it meet the views of the employers if 
the modification was limited ; that is to say, if you 
were only allowed to-make up lost time for one hour 
in each day >—We should be very glad if we got 
that. 

16,914. Even if you no longer had the liberty to 
work all night ?—We would not get them to work all 


night now. 


16,915. One hour in the day would be enough for 
you 2 Yes, one hour a day for floods, 
16,916. (To Mr. Fyffe.) Would it be the same in 
our case ?—Yes. 
16,917. (Chairman.) What is the price of coal at 
Blairgowrie just now ?—7s. 10d. and 8s., that is the 
price of Scotch dross, and English about 15s. and 16s. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


C. C. MaxweELt, Esq., examined. 


16,918. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. James Keiller and Son, confectioners ‘and 
marmalade manufacturers ?—Yes. 

16,919. Fhere has been a statement made to the 
Commission with respect to the labour of boys in parts 
of your business, in your bakehouse for instance, not 
being regulated by the law ; that is so, is it not >—In 
our bakehouse we employ very few people; it is a 
very small part of our establishment. . In fact, it, is 
rather the retail side of our confectionery business. 


16,920. What do you call that part of it ?>—We call 
it the confectionery department, the case of which 
was brought before the Sheriff of Lanarkshire in con- 
nection with the working hours last year. 

16,921. That part of your business is not.at present 
considered to be under the Factory or Workshops 
Act ?—No, I believe not, by the decision of the — 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. —We were not aware until 
then that it was not under the Factory Act; we had 
always believed it to be under the Factory Act. We 


. difference to us indeed. 
-working 57 hours when the factories generally were 
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have taken no advantage whatever of that decision 
to the contrary, but have continued to work it precisely 
as we did before. tae 

16,922. What number of assistants do you now 
employ in that part, both boys and girls >—We have 
very few boys—we never employ any under 13; we 
have hardly any so young as 13; we have just now 
about 18 girls from 13 to 16. 

16,923. None under 13 P—None. We have about 
180 females altogether at the confectionery depart- 
ment, 120 at the preserving ; about 300 women, besides 
100 big lads. 

16,924. What hours do the young persons work ?— 
They work from 6 to 6, with intervals of two hours 
for meals; that is, 10 hours a day for five days in the 
week, and seven for Saturday, 57 in all. 

16,925. Then if Parliament made the legal hours 
of work for them 563, it would not involve much 
interference with them ?—It would make very little 
I may say that we were 


working 60 hours. 
for a long time past. 

16,926. You would not object to their being under 
the same law as the other young persons employed in 
the same trade ?>—We would not make any objections 
about half an hour, but we think the hours just now 
are moderate enough, and we are quite satisfied 
with them, 10 hours a day for five days, and seven for 
Saturday. 

16,927. But you would not object to the hours being 
limited, say to 60 ?—No; we have always considered 
that the decision of the sheriff could not be sustained 
if it were rigidly scrutinised. I may mention in con- 
nection with that, that although the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire decided that confectionery works came under 
the Bakehouse Act of 1863, when the Factory Exten- 
sion Act of 1867 was being prepared we corresponded 
a good deal with the Home Secretary at that time 


We have been working 57 hours 


‘ upon the point whether a work like ours would 


come under its operation, and he and the otber 
Government officials distinctly said that it would, 
notwithstanding the fact that this Bakehouse Act 


_ had been passed four years before. 


16,928. Does any local authority inspect the bake- 
houses of Dundee ?—I am not sure as to that. The 
bakers could tell you that better than I can. 

16,929. They do not interfere with you ?—They do 
not interfere with us. ‘The provisions of the Bake- 
house Act, no doubt you know quite well, permit the 
employment of persons under 18 years of age, from 5 
in the morning till 9 at night, without any specifica- 
tion as to hours for meals at all; and according to the 
decision of the Sheriff of Lanarkshire, that is the Act 
under which confectionery works are now placed ; but 
as I said before, we have taken no advantage of it, 
for we believed that it is not correct, and that it was 


- never intended that confectionery works should come 


ander the operation of that Act. 

16,930. You offer no opinion, I suppose, whether in 
the bread and biscuit baking it is necessary to keep 
young persons so long ?—No, we do not offer any 
opinion as to that at all; we could not well pronounce 
upon it, but we think that confectionery works were 
not intended to be placed under the operation of the 
Bakehouse Act, although as you are aware the word 
“ confectionery ” appears in the Act. 

16,931. (Lord Balfour.) Is there any great heat 
in any of the processes at which children and young 
persons are employed in your works ?—No; where 
young persons arej‘employed, that is to say, those 
under 18 years of age, there is no great heat. 


_ There is a place where the goods are dried, where the 


temperature is from 80° to 90°, but they are grown up 
women who work there, and they are not constantly 
in that temperature ; so far as we can regulate it, it is 
never over that. 
16,932. There is nothing unhealthy in the trade to 
which they are exposed ?—We do not think so. We 


-eudeavour to equalise the temperature and attend to 


the ventilation as carefully as possible. 
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16,933. They 
they do not. 

16,954. (Chatrman.) Is there any ,other point 
which you would wish to mention ?—There is one 
point if you would allow me to mention it in connexion 
with the Act of 1867 which we think decidedly ought 
to be rectified. That Act defines a factory to be a 
place where 50 persons or more are employed ; but in 
our trade that is a pretty large number, and we do not 
think it is fair that the line should be drawn there, 
because it places us at a considerable disadvantage 
in competition with smaller works. We employ 400 
hands, but if you draw the line at 50, it places us 
we think at a considerable disadvantage, and we do 
really think that the line should be drawn, say at 20 
for such factories as confectionery works. 

16,935. We have had a great deal of evidence to 
the same effect, and many people say that there should 
be no distinction whatever ; that they ought all to be 
subject to the same law ?>—When you come down to 
a very small number, such as five or six, it would be 
very difficult, and perhaps impossible, for the Factory 
Acts to be precisely applied, and for the factory in- 
spectors to look after them, but we decidedly consider 
50 too large a number. 

16,936. The factory inspectors are supposed to look 
after them now ; but it makes their duties much more 
difficult, because the workshop hours are so elastic 
that they may work the same legal number of hours, 
but between the extremes of very long hours, so that 
that point will not be lost sight of ?—We think it an 
important point. With regard to the preserving de- 
partment, which is an important branch of our work, 
we believe that representations were made fo some of 
the Commission in London on that subject by the 
large preserve manufacturers there; indeed, we were 
communicated with at the time by several of them. 

16,937. They asked for a modification in the busy 
season, in the height of the fruit season. Iwas going 
to ask you whether at any time of the year you 
worked overtiine or would like to work overtime ?— 
Under the present Act we are allowed to work two 
hours overtime for not more than 96 days from the 
Ist of June to the 24th of December, and we never 
quite come up to that number ; but certainly it is 
indispensable during the height of the fruit season 
that special concessions should be made with regard 
to the time, otherwise a very large quantity of fruit 
would be lost ; it is so perishable an article. We have 
often felt that it was cutting us rather sharply to compel 
us to stop at 8 when a large quantity of fruit had to 
be worked up, a considerable portion of which the 
next morning would be comparatively useless ; but 
we are very diffident about asking for any extension. 

16,938. You do not stop, I suppose, only you have 
to employ men to do it instead of girls ?—Yes, instead 
of girls; it is women who do that work altogether. 
When there is large accumulation of fruit, we have 
sometimes kept men working all night, just to use it 
up 


do not complain of the heat ?—No, 


16,939. You always work your people the full time. 
even in the {comparatively slack season, do you?— 
It is no economy to work extra time if it can be pre- 
vented, and we never do it unless we are obliged to 
do it. 

16,940. Your preserving business, and possibly your 
confectionery business, is much busier at some seasons 
than at others >—Yes. 

16,941. But even at a comparatively slack season 
you work your full time ?—Yes, we work till 6 
o’elock ; we have not found business so slack as to 
require or warrant our stopping earlier. If we had 
not business we should not work as long. 

16,942. Because a great many people who have 
what are called season trades have prayed for the 
privilege of working overtime in the busy season, 
saying that in the slack season they do not work their 
full time, but nevertheless pay their hands. - I wanted 
to ask you whether you were in that category ?—No. 
We.do not make any claim of that kind, because those 
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two branches of our business are so essentially different, 
There is another busy fruit season with us, that is. the 
marmalade season, and we have thought;that a;similar 
concession perhaps should be made then as has. been 
made, for the fruit-preserying period, of a couple of 
hours, extra'a day. But we do not press that, much, 
because we,donot wish you to suppose that we desire 
to, add to the hours. of work, per, week) if it ;can. be 
prevented, and oranges are less perishable than other 
fruits certainly. 

16,943, Hf you .had several busy seasons, and. it 
would be necessary. in order to, meet, them to, work 
overtime,, that would be a. proofof .the ‘necessity for 
enlarging the number of your hands, would it not ?— 
Yes, enlarging. our power. of manufacture somehow 
or another. It) .is.by doing. tha‘ that. we are enabled 
to. manage tolerably well within the hours to which 
we are limited, 

16,944. Bui you require the two hours for : the 96 
days at.any rate ?—Nearly, we do not say that, we 
take them all; but we require them. That was a 
concession which was got. by the London houses, I 
believe. They previously, suggested, in fact it was 
previously embodied in the bill, that there should be 
two hours a day for the three months of June, July, 
and August; that was afterwards modified to 96 days 
from June to December. 
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16,945. Messrs.,.Crosse and Blackwell and others 
said that they practically used. the whole 96, days, 
and would like to have some more ?—-Yes, I have no. 
doubt they would ; their business as fruit: preservers is 
very: large. > fs leverns 
16,946. I suspect, that if Parliament were pressed, 
to give an extension during more than three.or four, 
months, they would say that you ought. to increase the. 
numberof your workpeople?—yYes, of course. I 
understand that the Commission have no intention of 
recommending, the withdrawal, of those two: hours, 
because it would put us to very serious inconyenience 
indeed if it were withdrawn... L263] 
16,947. The Commissioners have not yet considered 
their report, but there, is a concurrence of evidence that 
you require the modification which you, at present, 
enjoy ’—That was so,obvious when the Act of 1867 
was passed, that you observe they allowed. two.and a, 
half years for the fruit-preserving department. till it. 
came under the operation of the Act, and then when — 
that, time expired this new provision of 96 days was. 
embodied in the Act of 1870. On the point of draw-. 
ing the line at something like 20 hands, we do think 
that. the Commission, should seriously consider» it in 
the confectionery. branch of our, business, instead of 
exempting any works under 50, hands from the opera- 
tion of the Act, as is the case now.® wrerety 


The witness withdrew. 


Epwarp Boast, Esq., examined. 


16,948. (Chairman.), What business are you en- arrangements. in a village ought unquestionably to be 


gaged in ?—I am partner in the firm of Messrs. Small 
and Boase, and we have hemp-spinning factories at, 
Leven in Fifeshire, and 2 power-loom factory in 
Dundee. 

16,949. You have written to the Commission sug- 
gesting that on account of the. greater, salubrity of 
the villages, as compared with the town, the hours of 
labour might without. injury be longer in them ?— 
Yeas. ie tas 

16,950. Would it not be rather difficult to draw, the 
line of demarcation, between a place that should be 
considered a village and a town ?—We have. several 
Acts of Parliament which, are based upon that, and 


a recent one, the Artizans Dwelling Act, that was 


passed this last session, affects towns of over, 25,000 
inhabitants ; the Licensing Act (England) also is regu- 
lated aceording to the density, of the population. 
16,951]. The great desire seems. to be to render the 
Acts.as uniform as possible ; but. this would introduce 
a fresh difference ?—-My view which I took was, that 
the object of the Act. being to’preserve the health of 
the, working community as. much.as possible, anything 
which could be possibly done to produce that, result 
would be a good thing. There: is a great complaint 
that hands are attracted into the large towns, and 
Acts, both public and private, recognise that it is 
right to provide them with better dwellings and 


parks; but the hands even under the best circum: 


stances in town are at a loss compared with those in 
country villages. hays Vike 

16,952. That is not universally so, 1 think. | In 
some.small places where there are large works the 


want of lodgings for the factory hands is very great; - 


for, instance, that-occurs in’.the Vale of Leven in 
Dumbartonshire, where there are very large works ; 
but they live in the villages and they are extremely 
ill-lodged, and in fact the manufacturers, have to build 
barracks for the women ?—I alluded more to the at- 
mosphere. and the air.. When my own workers in the 
country village are outside the mill gate they are in 
the country. When they leave the mills in Dundee 
they have‘to walk three and four miles before they can 
be in the same situation. The question of the sanitary 
state of the dwellings must lie much in the hands ‘of 
the local authorities. ) ae: 

16,958. I mention that because you assume that in 
villages the people would be better lodged ?—I think 
if the local authorities did their duty the sanjtary 


better, or at least more healthy... veh ahaa 

16,954. Where large works bring a great influx, of 
population, the house, building often does; not keep 
pace with it ?—Of course there may be special circum- 
stances, but I consider that the atmosphere. in a,country 
village would be so. superior to, that of a town, that if 
the sanitary arrangements were looked after equally, 
there could be no comparison between the air of a - 
country village and the slums of a big town. . 

16,955, That is very true, but you observe. that 
hitherto the limitation in the working hours of women 
and children has had reference. rather to the oceupa- 
tions at which they worked than to the condition of 
the locality ; the measure of the limitation has been 
based upon. the’ supposed: severity of the work; and 
the textile factories have, been dealt with first, because 
it was supposed that the labour was more severe and 
engrossing in them?—But I cannot but think that. the 
surroundings in which) they spend 111} hours during: 
the week must, make a great. difference as. to the 
amount of exhaustion. the work produces upon them 
during the 564 hours. lato! 

16,956. (Mr. Brand.) Do you. know what difference 
exists between the mortality of small towns and large 
towns? 1 expect.it.will be found that jin some 
country localities the death. rate is high, because the 
local authorities in many country places do. not’ do 
their duty. I am.also,of opinion that if the same 
attention was paid to sanitary matters as in towns, it 
would be a great adyantage.. Most of our villages,are 
brought under, what, is called the Lindsay Act, the 
Police and Improvement Actin Scotland ;;.and those 
are very much improved, tihideri 

16,957. .( Chairman.) In, country places the people: 
sometimes have to go much further to their work than 
they doin the towns, from, the want. of sufficient 
lodging near their work ?—L believe. that that is. so to 
@ certain extent ; but [think jit is generally found 
that if there is a»demand, a supply of lodgings will 
spring upes 6. - ! ebayer 

16,958. Take, the Vale of Leven in Dumbarton- 
shire ; we visited the works, there only on Saturday. 
Those works have been established for a great number 
of years, but they have been constantly enlarged, and 
the buildings have by no means kept pace with, the 
requirements, so that the people have: to| travel eon- 
siderable distances to their work, and if you made the 
hours of their work longer, you would make their condi- 
tion perhaps less favourable ?—That objection might be 


raised; but I do not think that it would hardly affect the 
broad question. You méntion that’ there has been a very 
rapid increase'in the works there, so that time has hardly 
been given for the supply to’ overtake the demand, 
but I think we have observed one thing with regard to 
the hiring of hands in the country that is different to 
the towns, and that is that we prefer and only care for 
the hands who live in the’ family with their parenits. 
I think that incidentally is a strong argument in favour 
of the Factory Acts against the opponents of the 


‘Factory Acts altogether who propose that females 


- should be in exactly the same position with regard to 


transferring ‘their services, &c., as male’ operitives, 
because we find that hands coming round in the same 
Way as men would do, are of very little use in’ the 
eountry, and we do all we can to procure families. © 

16,959. (Mr. Brand.) If your proposal succeeded, 
would you not be landed in another’ difficulty, that 
your country villages would become large towns ?— 


There would be @ preventative in itself to stop that at | 


once, because the moment a man was going to establish 
a factory which would turn his village into a small 
town, he would ‘see at once that that would restrict him 
to shorter hours of work. ~ ret 
16,960. What would he do then ?—The' person 
who was going to erect the work would go to the next 


village. 


16,961. But if he had erected one what would you 


say 2—If I had a work in a country village and you 
proposed to come and erect another, and the effect of 
your doing so was likely within a reasonable time to 
make my villagé into the class of small towns or a 


smal! town into a large one, it would bea very serious 


question whether it would be a judicious course for 
you to come to that small village. 

16,962. The question of water communication and 
other things would come’ into’ consideration with the 
employer ?—Of course there are a very great many 
considerations in favour of the employet having works 
in towns, and which will always continue ‘to do so, 


unless there are preponderating advantages gained in 


villages such as the longer ‘hours. worked; but I 
believe that.even working the longer hours the opera- 
tives would be better off in the country than they 
are in the towns. 

16,963. Do you think that the employer would be 
better off ?—I think that the ahs Me would be 
decidedly better off under my scheme. 

16,964. (Chairman.) It is rather a novel sugges- 


. tion ; but certainly the Commission will consider it 


when they havea full meeting. Is there any other point 
which you wish to mention?—There is one point 
which you have entered into which is that of half- 


timers. We are employing half-timers, andI believe . 


that it is an exceedingly good thing for the education of 
the country if the Act is fairly carried out, but I think 
that there is a very great onus thrown upon the em- 
ployers at present, so great as to defeat the Act to a 
great extent, by making us rather give up employing 
half-timers altogether. ig lin ; 
16,965. There isa great inducement to you to 
defeat the Act ?—I think that to a certain extent the 
Act defeats itself by throwing too great an onus upon 


the employers, particularly with the addition of the 


Scotch Education Act. 

16,966. You mean for instance that the duties im- 
posed upon you in respect of the sthool attendance of 
those children are oppressive ?—I think they are so 
troublesome that one’s manager is much more apt to 
say, Rather let us pay off all our half-timers and give 
i led lt ila sino 8 

“16,967. Will you tell us if you please in what re- 
spects the Scotch Education Code makes the half- 


‘time system particularly difficult to work ?—It makes 


it particularly burdensome upon the employer, as it 
makes him equally liable with the parent, but it gives 


_ him no power to compel the child to attend the school, 


or to compel the parent to send the child to school. 
16,968. In that respect the Scotch Education Code 

does not differ from the universal requirements of the 

Factory ‘Acts; it has always. been the duty of the 


} 
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employer to have the school certificate in proper order, 


and you punish the parent indirectly, do you not, by 
his losing’ the -child’s wages if he has not kept his 
school attendance ?—I consider that compulsory power 
to dismiss a child summarily on Monday morning may 
answer the purpose of the letter of the Actin, not 


‘continuing to employ the child, but it does not operate 


promoting education. ~ 

16,969. If the requirements of the Act were com- 
plied with the employer would have on, the Monday 
morning the certificate of the school attendance in the 
previous week, and then if the child had not attended 
regularly, he would send him back to make up the 
school attendance ; then the parent would Jose the 
wages. Of course it would hurt the employer to that 
extent, but the parent would lose the wages during 
the time the child was making up its school atten- 
dance ?—But then no one would keep a child and take 
him off and on in that way, because no one’s manager 
could arrange the shifts of half-time children if they 
were tobe on one week and off the next, and if you 
found that a child was not attending school, your only 
chance would be to dismiss it and have done with it 
altogether... | . siete 

16,970. We have seen a great. deal of the working 
of the half-time system in England, where it, has been 
more acceptable and better worked, and we find that 
the employers, who are very strict in insisting upon the 
school attendance, reduce the absences from school to 
atminimum. One employer told us that he furnished 
the ‘schoolmaster With post cards, so that he might 
immediately report to him the absence of a child from 
school, so that it’ was at once detected, and that he 
had reduced the absences to a minimum,,if not abo- 
lished them altogether ?—That is. certainly in| accord 
with what Mr. Redgrave states in the pamphlet which 
he issued to us, but I hardly think that the scheme 
which he proposes is a practicable one. 

16,971. Iwill put to you the evidence of that gentle- 
man if you will allow me (reading to the witness the 
evidence,of Mr. Scattergood in answer to Question No. 
5475) ?—It seems to me, with all due deference tc 


I think in accordance with ‘the spirit of the Act in 


that gentleman, that if he receives a post card at night, 


his manager will never know the next morning how 
many children he is to have, and whom he is to have. 
If he has. 100 half-timers, and they are to attend on 
alternate days, he must take the one with the other. 

16,972. Only he states that. by the child being 
found out the moment it absented itself from school, it 
ceases to do so, detection being certain it makes the 
school attendance regular ?>—Mr. Redgrave also talks 
about inflicting an, immediate penalty, but the em- 
ployer has nothing to do with inflicting penalties until 
the Monday morning. Mr. Redgrave is making the 
employer take the position of judge, and inflict the 
penalty, when legally he has nothing to do with the 
question of the child’s schooling till the next Monday, 

16,978. (Mr. Brand.) In fact, in order to secure 
the education of the children, a little trouble is re- 
quired from the employers, and some employers do 
not like to take that troublef—We have been urging 
upon the school board to inflict the penalties upon the 
parents. J have been. taking more trouble in my 
village than the school board officer does, but I have 
no power to summon the parents, and I have asked 
him to do it. or 

16,974. In England the half-time system is quite a 
success; in Scotland we find that is not the case, but 
it would succeed, would it not, if the employers were 
to take the same trouble as they do in England ?—We 
have the officer of the board under the Education Act 
in Scotland, and I think that he is the person who 


has the power to summon or compel the children to 


attend. If we are to be responsible for their attend- 
ance, we ought to have the power to summon the 
parents, 

16,975. It is not a question of an employer en- 
forcing the children’s attendance, it is a question as to 
their assisting the proper authorities ; it is a question 
of their giving the little assistance which is required 
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from. them, is it not ?—That is the way in which it is 
put, but in many cases it does not quite work in that 
way, because if a child absents itself you are subject 
to the inconvenience of losing its services ; but you 
have no power to make the parent cause the child to 
attend school. 

16,976. (Chairman.) We have the evidence of a 
dozen gentlemen at least, school managers and others, 
to show that where the employers will in their own 
interest take the trouble to enforce the school attend- 
ance, the half-time system works perfectly: well. When 
the blue-book comes out you will see that that gentle- 
man was asked, “ Although your system of post cards 
& will givea little more trouble at first, it saves a great 
“ deal in the end in insuring regular attendance ; ? to 
wie he replied, “ It does, because the boys are 

“ caught the first morning that they absent them- 
“ selves, or the second. T perhaps ought to say that 
if we find that, say, 10 have absented themselves, it 
“ would be inconvenient to do it; we do not send 
“ the whole of those 10 to school the next morning, 
“ but we should perhaps send four or six, or the 
‘¢ whole if we could well spare them ; but as a rule, 
“ wecannot; so that we should send them at twice, but 
«* we should take care to make up their time within 
“ three days, and that is three days earlier than we 
“ should be advised of it by the Act” ?—I cannot 
help thinking that if I had the power of summoning 
every parent whose child did not attend school, it 
would do more good than the complicated arrange- 
ment of communicating between the school and the 
employer ; but I think that by the Act the employer is 
made responsible, particularly under the Education 
Act, and yet he is not given the power of summoning 
the parent. 

16,977. Another thing has been suggested over and 
over again to us. At present the schoolmaster has to 
send you a list of the attendances of all the children 
in the previous week; and it has been suggested 
several times that if instead of that he only sent you 
the absences, but sent them promptly, you would then 
know that all who were not reported were attending, 
so that it would be his interest to ensure their attend- 
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ance ?—But it is not the interest of the schoolmaster 
to ensure the attendance of the half-time children. I 
am obliged to pay for the half-time children, whether 
they attend school or not, and the schoolmaster does 
not like them. 

16,978. But he does not get the capitation rate, and 
he does not pass them in the standards unless they 
attend ?—He makes us pay the fees. I complained 
to my school board the other day that I was obliged 
to pay the fees, whilst the schoolmaster and the local 
officers do not make the children attend. 

16,979. Of course the Commission are anxious to 
find out how they can make the system work more 
easily, and to assist the employers in the matter; but 
it is hardly likely that they will advise Parliament to 
dispense with the checks which it has laid upon the 
system already ?—No, but I think that the employer 
should at least have the power of summoning a 
parent. 

16,980. The parent can be ‘summoned ?—Not by 
the employer. 

16,981. (Mr. Brand.) That would be a power which 
would not be appreciated bya great many employers, 
would it ; it would create rather an ill-feeling between 
them and their employés ?—I am_not afraid of any 
ill-feeling on that point in my village amongst my 
employés, but if I summoned one parent it would 
cause a better attendance at our school of the half- 
timers than any amount of communication by post- 
cards would do. 

16,982. In considering the legislation on the par- 
ticular question, the remark might be made that some 
employers might object very strongly to such a power, 
or to the exercise of it at any rate >—They might not 
exercise it if they did not like. 

16,983. (Chairman.) Have you any difficulty in 
getting as many half-timers as you require >—We have 
rather reduced our number. We are not very anxious 
to employ them. Of course after the Ist of January 
next we shall employ more. 

16,984. Because of the raising of the age?—Yes.  . 

16,985. Have you anything further which you wish 
to state to the Commission ?—I think not, 


The witness withdrew. 


Davin CarGitt, Esq@., and Jamms IRELAND, Esq., examined. 


16,986. (Chairman, to Mr. Cargill.) You are, I 
believe, managing partner in the firm of Messrs. Cargill 
and Company, of the Dundee Bleach Works ?—Yes. 

16,987. (Lo Mr. Ireland.) Ave you managing 


partner of the East Mill Company, Brechin, spinners — 


and bleachers by water power ?—Yes. 

16,988. (To Mr. Cargill.) Have you any point 
which you would like to bring before the Commission ? 
—I will state in a few minutes what I have to say. 
The bleach work owners are satisfied with the Act as 
it is. We work 57 hours per week, and are. not 
obliged to stop all hands at once for meals. This is 
a necessity, asa boiler or steep full of yarns must be 
finished, though the hour of stoppage comes. Two or 
three minutes will suffice for this. Young persons 
are employed attending the bleaching reeling machine, 
which must be looked after in the meal hours. In 
putting out or taking yarns from the bleach green in 
winter, the weather must be studied, and we may have 
to work the meal hours though the workers get away 
before or after the usual time. Legislation is unneces- 
sary for bleach work here, as fortunately for all con- 
cerned, the women and young lads are quite able and 
do take care of themselves. The women are quite 
able to make their own bargain, and restriction as to 
how they will make it is an injustice to them anda 
handicap against them in competition with men. If 
you must interfere, make the hours 57 hours a week— 
10§ hours in one day, and no work on Saturday after 
2. ‘There is a clause in the Act of 1871 giving power 
to work in the event of any extraor dinary | atmospheric 
influence, and I would recommend that you should 
keep in this clause. There should be no restriction 
with respect to meal hours. ‘There is a hard press to 


get through on Saturday, as one day’s work depends 
on another, some goods being in hand from 12 to 20 
days. Those are ‘the points. which I wish to speak 
upon, : 
16,989. At what time do you begin to work in the 
morning ?>—Six o’clock. 

16,990. You mention 10} hours a day, and up to 
2 o’clock on Saturday, which would be more than 57 
hours ?>—Perhaps it would be, but that is the outside. 

16,991. Your legal hours are 60, but practically 
you only work 57 ?—We only work 57. 

16,992. Is that by agreement with your work- 


- people ?—In fact we work shorter hours without any 


press from the legislature at all ; 
duced voluntarily. 

16,993. If your hours were equalised with the 
textile factories it would only take off an hour from 
what you at present work ?—My reason for saying 57 
is to give them half an hour on Saturday i in case of 
press “of work at the closing hour. 

16,994. Supposing you had 564 hours as your legal 
hours, but at the same time the privilege of working 
half an hour more a day for an incomplete process, 
that would suffice for you as far as you see ?—We 
would be content with that and take care that we get 
the meal hours, not to have any hard and fast line 
there, because our work is continuous. We are 
obliged to keep attendance upon it; we have that 
privilege in the meantime, and we wish to keep it in. 

16,995. Could you dispense with the modification 
that enables you to work overtime in case of an 
accident to the machinery ?—We do not ask that. 

16,996. Practically you do not find the need of 
that ?’—We have plenty of plant and we do not find 


they have been re- 
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‘ any special need for that; but there is a modification 


in the Act of 1871 in case of any extra atmospheric 
influence, which means frost or floods, and we want 
that we should take advantage of that, because it may 
happen on a Sunday as we have often seen it. 

16,997. That modification enables you to make up 
time, provided the total hours worked do not exceed 
60 in any one week ?—Quite so. 

16,998. Do I understand that if you had the half 
hour extra still in the’case of incomplete processes, 
the 564 would suffice for you?—We would not ask 
for any more; if you give us half an hour for an in- 
complete process, we do not want to increase the 
hours. 

16,999. (Lo Mr. Ireland.) Will you tell the Com- 
mission upon that point what your’ view is; do you 
work 60 hours?—No; we only work 57 hours, the 
same as Mr. Cargill. We do not object, supposing we 
were restricted to 57 hours; but we want all the 
privileges retained that we had in the former Act of 
working 60 hours. 

17,900. Including that one about breakage of 


- machinery ?—I do not think that there is anything 


about breakage of machinery in the Bleach Works 
Act at all. 

17,001. (Mr. Brand.) “In bleaching and dyeing 
* works, the time lost by the breakage of machinery 
“ or by reason of frost or snow may be recovered ? ” 
—Yes; certainly frost, snow, and atmospheric in- 
fluences over which we have no control. 

17,002. (Chairman.) That modification as regards 
breakage of machinery in some place it has been 


_ alleged has been taken unfair advantage of, and there is 


more objection to that modification than to the others ? 
—I do not think I should have any objection to keep 
out the breakage of machinery modification, for we 
have never made any use of it; it is only as to in- 
fluences over which we have no control, such as severe 
weather. 

17,003. I have been asking you about the third 
modification, and it is the sixth to which you attach 


importance ?—Yes, the sixth. 


17,004. And which it is evident is a very important 
matter to you ?—Yes, we are wholly dependent upon 
the atmosphere for all our operations; sometimes a 
storm of wind would come, and that would stop us; it 
is just open air bleaching that we are speaking of. 

17,005. (To Mr, Cargill.)*Have you anything more 
to state beyond what you have done?—No. - 

17,006. ( To Mr. Ireland.) You are a spinner as 
well as a bleacher, are you not >—Yes. 

17,007. Are they in the same establishment ?—At 
the same works—they are quite distinct, they are sepa- 
rated, ; 

17,008. Are they so far separate that the fact of 
your being a spinner does not bring your bleach works 
under the Textile Act ?— Quite. : 

17,009. What do you spin ?>—Flax. 

17,010. We have heard that in the process of flax- 
spinning there are certain parts that are harder work 
or more objectionable work than others, such as the 
heckling of flax ; can you tell us what that process is? 
—It is a previous process, it is to remove the shorts 
from the flax, to separate the fibre and make it finer. 
A machine passes over it with a number of teeth, and 
works upon the flax and breaks it out into small fibres 


and takes the.shorts from it. 


17,011. Does that occasion much dust?—Necessarily 
there is a considerable amount of dust, but nothing 
like as much dust as there was formerly when it was 
machines for the most part do it now. 
The people are not breathing or inhaling it in the 
same way as when it was done by hand. 

17,012. (Mr. Brand.) It is the wet spinning that 
women have to be protected from ?—We do not do 


‘any of that here, there is a little wet spinning done 


in Fifo, 


17,013. ( Chairman.) What is the process of card- 


ie. ing ?—Carding is taking out the shorts of the flax 


again, it is a large cylinder that it is put over to lay 
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the fibre together, so as to make a kind of thread or 
slither. ; 

17,014. Is there anything objectionab.e or parti- 
cularly unhealthy in that process >—No, nothing ; there 
is a little dust and it is not at all pleasant to breathe 
the dust, but there is nothing particularly objectionable 
in It. 

17,015. Could you tell us what is the usual heat of 
your stove rooms ?—We have no stove rooms where 
young people work at all. 

17,016. But where the women work ?—No stove 
rooms, nothing but the ordinary temperature where 
the women work in dry spinning at all. 

17,017. Your process differs from the other Scotch 
bleachers, because you bleach in the open air ?—We 
have stoves for drying the yarns, but there is no person 
employed in them unless it be men and they are not 
employed during the time the heat is there; they just 
carry out and in the material, they do not work in the 
rooms. 

17,018. You carry in and out.by the men do you? 
—Yes, will you allow me to say one word about 
water mills with regard to making up the time ? -My 
opinion is that it would be a very great hardship if 
water mills in the country were deprived of the power 
of making up lost time by drought or flood.. They 
have gone there with their works for the sake of the 


‘water power and with no regard to the convenience 


of coals to their works, and if they are deprived of the 
means of making up their time you will drive the trade 
out of this district altogether. 

17,019. Of course you know that allegations have 
been made that under the modification which enables 
them to make up time at night, there has practically 
been a great deal of overwork and some abuse. We have 
had some gentlemen this morning representing the 
water power mills in Blairgowrie, and they said that 
they would be content if they were allowed to make 
up the time lost from want of water or flood at the 
rate of an hour a day ; do you think that that would be 
sufficient >—Quite sufficient, no more is necessary than 
that. 

17,020. Formerly they sometimes made up time by 
working a much longer time at once, and one gentle- 
man admitted to-day that he had worked at night >— 
They could not do it under the Act, at least we never 
did in the making up of the time; there is a certain 
time fixed in the Act whereby you can do it for making 
up the lost time by flood.j 

17,021. (Mr. Brand.) The 34th section allows you 
to go on all night ?—That is for drought, I think, not 
for flood. 

17,022. Yes, for flood >—Then I was not aware of 
that. 

17,023. (Chairman.) I was asking you with refer- 


ence to flood or drought ?—You must of necessity 


carry on longer in case of drought ; you might be 
stopped for two or three hours for a considerable part 
of the work altogether. 

17,024. You do not think that one hour a day would 
be sufficient ?—No, it would not be sufficient, it would 
be so much better if you could not get anything else; 
but in making up the time for drought you would drive 
one part of the machinery at one time and another at 
another time so as to manage to make up your day’s 
work. 

17,025. It is always difficult to get Parliament to 
go back upon a settlement ; and having in the recent 
Act abolished the privilege of making up lost time in 
water power mills, it would be advantageous to the 
trade if they could content themselves with something 
less than they formerly would have done ?—In For- 
farshire, in this district, I do not think there was any 
abuse of the Act as it formerly was, and consequently 
I think it was a great hardship and an injustice that 
it should have been interfered with. 

17,026. It is impossible of course to legislate for 
one county, and it may be that it has been through 
abuses elsewhere that you have suffered ?—That is very 
possible. “ Personally, we do not feel so much about it, 
because we supplement steam power as well as water, 
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and. we practically donot use it very much ; we have 
not much. occasion to use steam now in making up for 
lost,time either through flood or through drought, 

17,027. But it is your opinion that one hour would 
not be sufficient.?—No, it would not, one hour. to 
make it up in case of flood would be quite sufficient, 
because in case of flood the whole work is stopped ; but 
in case of drought. part, of the work would be carried 
on at, cne hour,and part of it at another, always taking 
care that they did not work more than’ the legiaminge 
number of-hours,,, | 4. 

17,028. , (Mr, Parhi ) At the same time ere 
would be nothing in drought, would there, that would 
prevent you from working up in the course of two or 
three-months ?—In drought you must arrange your 
work; part is carried on at one time, and part carried 
on at. the other. You' do it by shifts ; one part will 
attend at one-time to the preparing, and another part 
will attend to the preparing at another time ; chew do 
it by shifts. 

17,029. ( Chairman.) In this year we had a drought 
that lasted for months, and I suppose the Blairgowrie 
mills must have been short.of water for three or four 
months)?——They were very: short of water, and \it is a 
very) great hardship indeed; indeed, it would drive 
capital out of these quarters altogether. 

17,030; I suppose:your point is this, that inva time 
of, long drought there: must ‘be months during which 
you could not drive: above one-third or one-half) of 
your ‘works/at one time ?—Yes. 

17,031. Have you - enough qraition to do that ?—- 
¥esil ese 
17,082.. And by keeping the thild running and keep- 
ing. your people in shifts you can turn out about the 
same atiount of: business?—As near to it as you can 
at jialh;.you mever will:do it: entirely; no mill-owner 
will resort to'it unless he is compelled to do it.. Will 
you.allow me.to ‘say one word about half-time workers ? 
I see: by the Glasgow evidence that the advantage 
taken) of them’{there is! very small; but we have had 
experience of them: for a numberof years, and .we find 
it work very well, and the children are well educated. 

17,033. Have your children had some education 
before coming in as half-timers ?—Yes, they have all 
of. them had education before they do come in. During 
these last two years I think that every one of them 
has: passed: the Government inspector for education, 
and. that not a single one has been rejected. 

17,034. (Mr. Brand.) The principal difficulty men- 
tioned i in Glasgow was the dinner hour...They could 
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not carry out the half-time because the dinner hour 
was 12 0’clock, and therefore it would be necessary 
for them to send out one set of children at 12 o’clock ; 
how do you manage that ?—That is just what we did 
before, and ‘we continued it for a number of years, 
putting them out always at 12 o’clock. But during 
the last year we have tried it by alternate days ; but | 
before we did not experience any difficulty; one set 
went out at 12 o’clock and others came in. 

17,035. In the forenoon what time did they com- 
mence, work ?—.Six o’clock in the. morning. They 
worked. from. 6 till 9, and from 10 to 12; that was 
five hours. 

17,036. The set of children that came in at 12 had 
to. stop work at 2 for the dinner hour?—Yes, certainly ; 
but there was no hardship in that. 

17,037. But some employers have stated that that 
was. inconvenient ;. you did not find it so?— Two 
o'clock is the meal hour of work ; they would just stop 
at, the ordinary meal hour of work. They wrought 
from 12 to 2, and went to dinner the same as the 
others,, and resumed ‘work again when the others 
resumed it at 3 o’clock. 

17,0388. (Lord Balfour.) Can you tell. the Com- 
mission what are the morning school hours P—1It was 
from 9 in the morning till 12 o’clock. 

17,039. Then the children went straight from the 
school, to, the mill. without. any break ?—They. left 
school at 12 0 ’clock, and went away to the work, and 
from the work; they left a little before 12. to be at 
school at 12. 

17,040. Then the school was very close to the works, 
I suppose ?—Not. Hey far, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile. 

17,041. (Chairman. ). Then the set that worked in 
the morning and came off.at 12 had time to get their 
dinner before they-went to school at 1 o’clock 2—Yes, 
the school-did not. go in till 1 o’clock;, there is no 
practical difficulty about it at all. We have had a 
year of the alternate day system. I do not think that 
with that the children, make nearly as much progress 
as those who attend the school day after day. I should 
not say absolutely as much progress, but I should say 
not very far from it. 

17,042. Is the school merely attended by half- 
Gees ?—No, not at all. It was in connexion with a 
school in the town, and a most efficiently taught 
school. The Government inspector says that there is 
not a better taught school in Scotland. There are 
130 or 140 half-timers in it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


JAMES Luxe, Jun., Esq., examined. 


17,048..( Chairman.) Are you a manufacturer | at 
Blairgowrie ?—Yes. 

17,044. Have you been present while we have been 
talking about. water-power, mills ?—Yes, during the 
time the last witnesses were here; 

17,045.', We, had. the evidence of Mr. Saunders and 
others from Blairgowrie in London; do you wish to 
give evidence in confirmation of theirs ?—Yes,.. Lam 
a partner in the: firm of James Luke and Company, 
jute spinners and manufacturers at Blairgowrie. We 
employ, about 350,:hands,,and about 8, per cent. of 
those are half-timers ; part of our works are driven 
by steam and part by water. It is with reference to 
the making .up of lost time, that I wish to state. the 
hardship that, there willbe after the clause comes,into 
force, in. January next... For instance, last week we 
had a flood which. put off our water-mill for six hours; 
we are making. it up in the usual way, under the. pro- 
visions of the Factory Act, just now, at the rate of an 
hour per.day, ‘If we had no such privilege, as that, 
on the Saturday.all..those people would have to get 
six hours kept off their,pay, and that would have: the 
effect, of making them seek out for other yy 
ment. } 

17,046. We “understand, the. case) quite, well ;,, 
understood. the three managers who. were here, thie 
morning. to! say that, it would: be sufficient. for, their 


Pit q 


purpose if they were allowed to make up their lost 
time at the rate of an hour a day ?—Yes, for floods. 

17,047. That would not do in the case of drought ? 
—No; my proposition there would be to give them 
liberty to work during daylight. 

17,048. That would amount to very long hours 
in summer time?—Yes, but then it would be of 
course within the provision that no worker should 
work more than 563 hours per week. 

17,049, (Mr. Br es. When you were stopped by 
the drought, would you keep the workers in the mill ? 
—They are sent, home when they are stopped by 
flood, not when they are stopped by drought. 

17,050. In_case of drought they are working half- 
time >_Yes, by relays. 

17,051.,( Chairman.) Could you tell us how long 
this last summer you were short of water >—That 1 
cannot speak positively about, but I should say upon 
the average it would be from six to eight weeks during 
the year, _, 

17,052, During the present year do you think it 
was as long.as that. ?—I should say that it was. 

17,053. "Wie this an exceptionally dry season ?— 
No,..not exceptionally, so,, but we. have been more 
troubled with floods within the past. 12 months than 
we had been for cad years. before. 


_ Very objectionable for the people themselves. 
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17,054. Have \you had to make up'a great deal of 


time lost through drought this year ?—Yes. 


17,055. How late have you worked ‘at’ night while 
you have been making up time ‘for Urvuent —We 
have wrought until night. 

17,056. Have you wrought with a second shift of 
workpeople ?—Yes, we have wrought with a second 
shift of workpeople; the year before last we did. 


17,057. Your proposal as to what is necessary for 
you is, that you should be able to make up your time 
not exceeding 564 hours.a week for each worker 
working ‘only during daylight ?—Yes,, in times. of 
drought. 

17,058. And I presume reporting the circumstance 
to the inspector >—Yes, of course ; I would have a 
time-table certified by the inspector, 
night-work altogether. 

17,059. You'think that it is objectionable in itself 2 


Imay 
mention ost a ¥ see | in ban papers that evidence has 


T would abolish. 
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been laid before the Commission about! the'*half-time 
‘system. It works very well im our neighbourhood, 
and the'children that are employed on the half-time 
system are the healthiest, ‘cleanest, and best cared for 
of the class to which they belong. 

ba 3060. Have you used half-timers for a long time? 
—Yes. 

“17,061. Do you work the half-day system ?—We 
sriiodgitt the half-day system until a few months ago, 
when on a representation by the school board we have 
changed it to the alternate day system. 

17,062. Do they prefer that ?—Yes, ‘they prefer it. 
i think, however, in the interests of the children 
themselves, the working one-half the day and going 
to. school the other half is preferable. 

17,068. It is curious how much difference of opinion 
there i is upon that point, but in England I think they 
generally prefer half school and half work ?—I think 
that is preferable, certainly. 

17,064. Is there any other point that you would 
wish to mention ?—No, I think not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dante, WALKER, Esq., further examined. 


17,065. (Chairman.). We heard a great deal at 
Glasgow, as we have elsewhere‘in Scotland, about the 
impossibility as they say of working the half-time 
system, which has seemed to us in marked contrast 
with what we have found in England; in fact the 
evidence that we have had just now has been about 
the first in Scotland in favour of the half-time system ; 
what would you say as to that ?—The half-time system 
where it has been fairly carried out has worked 
admirably, both in Scotland and in England, that is, 
the children attending school forenoon and afternoon, 
which I think is decidedly the best system of the two ; 
and I may mention that at a meeting of school- 
masters in England who had had very great experience 
in the teaching of half-time children, they were una- 
nimously in favour of the forenoon and afternoon 
system, and they were equally unanimous in condemn- 


ing the alternate day system. 


17,066. With regard to Glasgow, se do you say ? 


—With regard to Glasgow the working of the half-time 


system is comparatively in its infancy. When I was 
appointed an assistant-inspector of factories in 1868 I 
found that half-time children were employed at only 
one factory in Glasgow, I think numbering about 20, 
so that really while the Glasgow authorities- have 
spoken very confidently about the half-time system, 
they have had comparatively very little experience of 
it. It is scarcely known there, and has only been 
adopted very recently. 

17,067. We find that the number of children 
nominally working half-time is exceedingly small ‘in 


‘Scotland, in fact it is surprising to us what can haye 


become of all the children of that age ?—The children 
are employed in other and more objectionable occupa- 
tions in Glasgow, such as running about the streets 
and selling newspapers in great numbers. 

17,068. That would only absorb a ‘small part of 


them ; but do you think it is the case that, from one 


cause or another, many children who ought to be at 
half-time are really working, full time ?—I do not 
believe a word of it. I believe, that’ the children 
employed in the factories in Glasgow are of the proper 


D- age 


- .17,069.. You ‘bo not think, as has been. stated, that 
as a rule i in Scotland the certifying surgeons have been 
passing children below the age ?—As a rule certainly 
not ; there have’been two or three exceptions where 


_the certifying’ surgeons have not done their duty in 
passing the children of the proper age; but those are | 


exceptions... Upon the whole the certifying surgeons 


_ in Scotland generally have done their work exceedingly 


well, and their'services are of great value. » I, have ‘no 
‘doubt upon that point. I recollect when I visited 
Glasgow I was very. much surprised. at. the fact that 


with a,population of half a million, only about20 


half- timers were employed} in the whole: town 


17,070. It is your belief that as yet rhany of the 
works employing women and children in the Glasgow 
district have been very little’ visited ?—-Many of our 
staff have too much to do. The Glasgow ‘district is 
too large, and I have a strong opinion that the Work- 
shops Act was better enforced under the local autho- 
rities than it can possibly be enforced by our present 
staff of inspectors and factory officials. 

17,071. You must have agents similar to those 
employed by the local authority in order'to make the 
present system as efficient as the other ?I« think 
so. I know from Major Ellis who was one of . the’ 
best officials in our departent, that the’ sanitary in- 
spectors, who were appointed in Glasgow, enfloreed the 
Act remarkably well. 

‘17,072. ‘Do you think that the young: officeté of the 
department, being Englishmen, have a great disadvan- 
tage in beginning’ the work in Scotland ?—No, I ‘do 
not think'so. I think that Englishmen’ can'accommo-~ 
date themselves to the work in Scotland just as well 
as Scotchmen. : 

17,073. Do you not think that an Englishman 
without’ previous acquaintance with Scotland has 
greater difficulty in getting information from the 
people ?—He has a difficulty in understanding the 
language at the outset, but he soon gets acquainted 
with-it. 

17,074. You do not think that he has a disadvan- 


“tage in the people not understanding his way of ad- 


dressing them, and become a little stiff with him 
perhaps ?—I think that that very soon disappears ; 
probably there might be a little difficulty in the out- 
set, but I think not a very formidable one. 

17, 075. We have heard a great deal in Glasgow of 


. charges of over-work and. abuses of all kinds that 


they never come. to the notice of the inspectors ?— 
That might arise to some extent from the fact that 
the factory officials have been changed very often in 
Glasgow. . Of late there have been several, changes. 

17,076. Inevitable changes ?—Changes from. cir- 
‘cumstances. For’ instance, Major, Ellis ‘left the ser- 
vice. He was one of our most efficient men; he left the 
service altogether, and then his place was supplied by 
Mr. Woodgate. Mr. Woodgate, after remaining in 
Glasgow for a time, was removed to Huddersfield. 
Then came Mr. Kindersley ; he was in Glasgow for 
8 months, I think. 

17,077. Then it. is unfortunate that there should 
have been’so rapid-a succession of officers in so very 
populous and busy a district >—I think it is: very 
unfortunate. 

17,078. We have had. many dbtpelanateel in Glascow 
of; there being no recognised office of factories—that 
there was no place to which people could. resort to see 
the inspector ; what do you think ‘upon that: point ?— 


It would certainly be convenient \to the public if the 
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factory officials in Glasgow had an office. I observed 


in Glasgow, from evidence which was given, that there 
was some complaint on account of ‘the heat in bleach- 
ing works. No doubt the heat is considerable, but I 
think that the work in flax wet spinning mills is far 
more objectionable than the work in cotton bleaching 
works. 

17,079. How could you meet that, do you think ?— 
It might be met by insisting upon certain means being 
adopted to prevent the escape of steam and water. 

17,080. Have not the inspectors within their power 
to require such provisions in factories >—Yes, there is 
a clause in the Factory Act which requires certain 
provisions to be made, but it is difficult. to enforce it. 
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I think it should be made more stringent. I have — 
been in flax wet spinning mills where the thermometer 
would be between 80° and 90° in a room quite full of 
steam, the floor flooded, and the clothes of the work- 
people, particularly of the women, completely saturated 
with wet. That is not necessary. All that might be 
avoided if proper means were adopted. I know that 
some flax spinners will tell you that a high tempera- 
ture is necessary to the proper spinning of flax yarn, 
but that is not the fact. I believe that there is no 
necessity for the temperature of the flax wet spinning 
room being higher than 70°, in many instances the 
temperature is as high as 80° and occasionally 90°, 
and I think that is most objectionable. 


The witness withdrew. 


Witit1am Gorpon Tomson, Esq., examined. 


17,081. (Chairman.) To what profession do you 
belong ?—I am an engineer in Dundee. 

17,082. I understand that you have put wheels on 
a number of water-power mills >—Yes, a great many. 

17,083. On the Ericht at Craig Mill, Westfield Mill, 
Ericht Side Works, Ashgrove Works, and some 
others ?—Yes, all over the three counties of Fife, 
Forfar, and Perth. 

17,084. You know then, I suppose, the difficulties 
under which they labour in time of drought ?>—Yes, 
Ido. We are often consulted as consulting engineers 
as to the desirability and propriety of putting them 
down. 

17,085. And abandoning water power altogether ?— 
Yes. 

17,086. I suppose that they have done their utmost 
to make the water go as far as possible by employing 
machinery ?>— Yes, they are always anxious to do 
that. 

17,087. But it is inevitable that many of them must 
be at a standstill if they depend upon the water ?>— 
Yes, they must be from the nature of the case. 

17,088. Are there many of those places where 
steam could only be adopted with difficulty ?—Steam 
could be adopted in almost every case, only it would 
not pay in many cases to adopt it ; the variations in 
some rivers are very much greater than in others, and 


The witness withdrew. 


under the circumstances the steam power requires to 
be very heavily put down so as to be wrought for a 
considerable part of the year. 

17,089. Water power is applied to various kinds of 
textiles, is it not?—It is chiefly in flax spinning as 
far as textile factories in this district are concerned, 


» but it can be applied to any purpose. 


17,090. Is it flax ‘at Blairgowrie ?—Yes, chiefly 
flax, but water power is often applied to wool spin- 
ning. ; 

17,091. Are you acquainted with the wool mills in 
the North so as to know whether water power is so 
applied ?—They are rather beyond our district, but I 
know that there are such mills. 

17,091a. There is a considerable population in those 
places that has been attracted by the mills and depends 
upon them r—Yes, they depend upon them, and to — 
restrict them would have a tendency to lose their 
population. They would migrate to where they could 
get steady work. . 

17,092. Then if they were compelled in self defence 
to put in steam, would it lead to some of those mills 
being given up ?—Some of the smaller mills, I have 
no doubt, would be given up. 

17,098. Have you anything further to add ?—No, 
this is really the gist of the matter, I think. 


ry 


Adjourned to to-morrow at half-past 11 o’clock. 
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Frank Sanpeman, Esq., Harry Waker, Esq., Jonn SHarp, Esq., Grorce Matcoum, Hsq., Mr. GroreE 
Duncan, and Mr. James McGLAsHAN, examined. : 


17,094. (Chairman, to Mr. McGlashan.) You are 
manager of Mr. Alexander Henderson’s works ?—Yes. 

17,095. (To Mr. Duncan.) And you are manager 
of Messrs. Ritchie and Simpson’s works ?—I am. 

17,096. (Yo Mr. McGlashan.) Do you and Mr. 
Duncan appear on behalf of the factory workers of 
Dundee ?—Yes. 

17,097. I suppose yours is a jute work like others 
in Dundee ?—Yes. 

17,098. Have you anything to say to the Commission 
as to any inconveniences arising out of the present 
law ?—If it is the Commission’s pleasure I have a 
very short statement with regard to one or two points 
which I think could be improved a little, and with 
your leave I will read it, and then answer any questions 
which you may wish to put to me afterwards. I 
would commence by stating that I did not expect to 
be invited by Her Majesty’s Commissioners to say 


anything about the Factory Acts; but I have great 
pleasure in stating here what I have often said else- 
where, namely, that the Factory Acts, taking them 
all in all, are the best parliamentary Acts for the 
working classes which have become law since I have 
been able to comprehend what Acts of Parliament are ; 
and permit me to say I was a factory worker, though 
a very small one, before the first Factory Act came 
into operation. I believe the live-and-let-live employers 
are also in the long run benefited by the restrictions 
they enforce, because the unprincipled kind are pre- 
vented from overreaching their neighbours, Still in 
one or two respects they might, in my opinion, be 
improved a little for the benefit of all concerned. I 
do not enter upon the difficulties surrounding country 
mills driven by water power, but confine myself to 
two points that affect the towns, namely :—lst. In 
regard to the removal of all women and young persons 
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from the rooms during meal hours. Sweepers and 
cleaners should be allowed to remain and perform 
their portion of the work during the absence of the 
others. Many serious accidents have occurred, owing 
to sweepers trying to perform their work while the 
machines were in operation. ‘To anyone’situated as I 
am the recurrence of accidents is always painful, but 
doubly so if we see any means by which they might 
have been prevented. ‘To allow sweepers and cleaners 
to have their meals at a different time from their 
fellow ‘workers would greatly remedy this evil. No 
doubt the legislature inserted the clause. compelling 
all women and young persons to dine at the same 
hour to prevent the possibility of female workers 
haying their day lengthened, but the necessity for 
such watchfulness has long been removed from 
mills, as most of the workers do not work the full 
56 hours or any other number of hours set. No 
matter whether it be 60 hours or whatever it may 
be, they are always behind; and we do not have 
a complete day as a rule. 2ndly. The next altera- 
tion I would suggest is the lengthening of the 
time by, at least, two years for excluding those who 
cannot pass the educational test from working full 
time until they are 14 years old. The enforcement 
of that rule, on so short a notice, will I fear press 
heavily upon the parents of such children, and be very 
injurious to themselves and to the community at large. 
J am one of those who think that an educational test 
of a moderate kind should exist before any employer, 
of whatever trade or calling, could employ a child; 
and if employers had been prevented employing chil- 
dren before they could undergo that test, we could 
have done without the present educational Act with all 
its very expensive machinery. I know no reason why 
children with a little education should not be allowed 
to work full’time at 12 years of age now when 56 
hours is a full week’s work, consequently I do 
not think any should be excluded until they reach 
the age of 14. JI have not so much faith, indeed, I do 
not believe that education is to work the wonders we 
are promised. I believe everyone should be able to 
read, because that is an ever present source of enjoy- 
ment and instruction. I think it necessary to be able 
to write, because we are thereby able to communicate 
with distant friends. It is necessary to know as much 
about figures as to manage our own affairs; but I 
think it a very dangerous’ thing to have lads idling 
half of their time at such a critical period of their 
lives, when their energy is overabundant and their 
judgment undeveloped. Atthis agea great antipathy 
to the necessary restraint of school exists. The 
benefits to be derived from education are not felt. The 
reasons why they should be educated have not yet 
begun to dawn upon them; consequently learning is 
very up-hill work. They ought not to be thrown 
idle. If ignorance be bad, surely with idleness added 
it must be worse. When the hours were shortened 
the children could have been allowed to work full time 
with great advantage to them in every respect at 12. 

17,099. I suppose if the cleaners and sweepers were 
allowed to do their work at meal times, it would be 
provided that they should have an equal meal hour 
afterwards or before ?—We think that that should be 
allowed, of course with the inspector’s sanction. Ifa 
work had so many hundreds employed in it, the 
inspector should allow.a given number of cleaners, and 
that their meal times should be fixed either before or 
after the others,—generally an hour before. 

17,100. It is the custom to do the necessary sweep- 
ing and cleaning, under the machines for instance, 
when the machinery is in motion, is it not?—Yes. 

17,101. Do you find that the half hour allowed on 
Saturdays for cleaning is necessary?—It is not 
wrought in this town at all; it is to obviate that 
difficulty that we seek power to keep cleaners working 
during meal hours, because the workers, in order to 
get out at the very minute, try all sorts of shifts to 
clean their machines while they are in motion, rather 
than stay a few minutes for that purpose after they 
are stopped, 
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17,102. They are all practically discharged, are they, 
before half-past one o’clock on Saturday ?—We work 
56 hours in Dundee, and they go at one o'clock on 
Saturday. 

17,103. (Lord Balfour.) Ave those hands that are 
employed in cleaning and sweeping exclusively so 
employed, or are they employed about other work in 
the mill at the times when they are not-cleaning and 
sweeping ?—I refer at present to those exclusively 
employed in that duty. My impression is that if we 
had a number granted us by the inspec‘or, who would 
give an extra hand to the cleaning, and go to other 
work during other portions of the day, it would be an 
advantage, 

17,104. ‘Then you would have a regular staff of 
sweepers and cleaners, assisted by some of the hands 
during the meal hours ?—Yes; but always under the 
supervision of the inspector, and with his permission. 

17,105. (Chairman.) In some mills it would not be 
necessary to have a separate staff of cleaners ; it could 
be done by the ordinary hands, could it not ?—The 
machinery employed at some of the processes can be 
stopped for a given time without serious loss, other 
kinds cannot. What I suggest is liberty to give the 
workers employed at machines that can be stopped at 
any time, their meal hours before the others, so that 
they may be ready to assist the ordinary staff in clean- 
ing the kinds of machinery that cease working only 
during the regular meal hours. 

(Mr. Malcolm.) A sweeper is one constantly em- 
ployed in sweeping the rooms generally, but she does 
not sweep underneath the machinery or in dangerous 
places while it is going; and therefore she ought 
to be allowed to go in to sweep when it is standing. 

17,106. Are you the proprietor of a mill?—Yes. 

17,107. Are all. of you gentlemen the proprietors 
of mills ?—Yes, all excepting Mr. McGlashan and 
Mr. Duncan. 

17,108. (To Mr. MeGlashan.) TI suppose it is your 
opinion that education has not been so general among 
the children as that you could expect the majority of 
them to be prepared to pass the 4th standard at 13 at 
the present time >—No. 

17,109. When the compulsory powers of the board 
have been enforced for a few years there ought to be 
no difficulty about it, should there ?—I do not know. 
I fear the teachers will always find it difficult to force 
the great mass of children up to the standards at the 
age set for them. I think the new code demands 
more than ordinary children can give, without help in 
the eyenings with lessons ; poor children cannot afford 
such help. 

17,110. You have deprecated too high expectations 
from education. I suppose that people do not ex- 
pect human nature to be changed or everybody to 
become learned, but all that the Government are at- 
tempting being to secure that everybody shall have an 
acquaintance with simple education. You think that 
it would render your workpeople more intelligent and 
better members of the community, aud you are in 
favour of having a sound education, are you not ?— 
Yes, decidedly I am in favour of that. What I meant 
to say, although I did not say it in so many words, was 
that I find that where education is very high it often 
enables a man to do a wrong thing with impunity and 
escape, whereas an ordinary man like myself might 
try to do the same thing in a less artistic style and be 
punished for it. ; : 

17,111. When you speak of lads idling half their 
time, do you refer to their not being allowed to go to 
work at all up to the age of 10?-—I spoke about lads 
of 14, who are a very dangerous class in every town, 
unless they are employed in some useful way. 

17,112. You mean that if they were kept back from 
working full time till they were 14, although half 
their time would be at school, that. would not be 
enough to keep them out of mischief ?—No, it would 
not, because in crowded towns we have not room for 
them to romp freely. 

17,118. Would you rather that the age had been 
put back to 12 than put forward to 14 ?—-I would, 
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and think the children would be better and happier "17,118. Do you think that many children have been 


F. Sandeman, 


H. Watker, ~ than half idling away their time till they reached 14. rejected by your certifying surgeon on account of 
a : ane 17,114. Have you been successful with your half- their not seein? the physical A Gi ep although 
Bags, cmd’ timers ?—-Half-timers are not employed in our éstab- they are certi ed as being of the age ?—I know that 

Messrs. lishment. I may say, however, since the question has *® ® certam extent he has exercised that power ;a 


Ghouncabicnd good number at any rate have been rejected. I may 


been put, that I have seen very many advantages arising 
from the system,{and it has been very successfully carried 
on in Dundee. I have known very poor families 
come to Dundee from the country villages where their 
feet were on the lowest rung of the social ladder, 
The children were taught free, and in addition got a 
little for their labour which helped to bring them up, 
and they were all the time learning steady habits, 
which have been very valuable to them in after life, 
and many of them now occupy good positions in 
Dundee; but I would rather not say anything more 
about half-timers for the simple reason that 1 do not 
have them. Pe a 
17,115. (Lord Balfour.) Why do. you not. employ 
half-timers, ?—There are several reasons for that, My 
employer does not allow me to employ half-timers, 
and the half-time system is carried on with the greatest 
advantage where a work is yery large and where the 
whole thing can be managed within their own gates. 
My employer also dislikes. very much to see, small 
children working about his place, so that that is another 
reason. why. ‘ 
17,116. (Chairman, to, Mr. Dunean.) Have, you 
gentlemen any special statement to make. to the Com- 
mission ?—I agree with Mr. McGlashan with reference 
to the necessity of being allowed to.do the cleaning in 
the daytime. Tomy own, knowledge many accidents 
have resulted through the workers attempting’ to get 
over. the cleaning while. the, machinery .is going ; and 
I would press it very earnestly upon the Commissioners 
that that would relieve. us of .a great deal of anxiety, 
and would be conducive to carrying out the very letter 
of the: Act. I.believe.in. Dundee. we carry out the 
spirit of it; but I am certain that the removal of that 
restriction would enable us. to carry out. the letter of 
it to a very great extent. I must certainly say that 
I think we all feel that the Act confers a very great 
benefit. upon us in, keeping us all-on ‘one level. I have 
no objections, particularly to the Act, but. Ido! look 
upon the prospective enforcement of the Act upon the 
half-time system and the full-time system as being an 
error. . One is accustomed. to hear a, very great deal of 
sensational matter about the employment, of »young 
children so early, and their rising too early in. the 
morning, but, I must certainly say that if you visited 
them in their homes you would take a different; view 
of it. We must treat the population as we find it, and 
I am certain that the mills as they are in Dundee (1 
speak with reference to the jute trade) are very much 
more comfortable than many of their homes, and. I 
know that more than one: widow has , been enabled. by 
our half-time system and the. early education of the 
children to keep. herself from becoming a pauper. 
That applies to industrious artizans as well... Of course 
that matter is abused, which everything is to a certain 
extent. There are many worthless individuals that 
foree their children to work ; but I am certain that it 
will increase the pauperism in Dundee if the restric- 
tions as to age for full time is carried to the extent 
that it is proposed on the Ist of January. 
17,117. Are you speaking now of raising the age 
to 10 ?—Raising it to 10 and 14. I think that we 
are far enough at the present stage ; that. is my own 
impression. I employ half-time children at present to 
the extent of 60. -We work in forenoon and: after- 
noon shifts, and I see no-difficulty in working them in 
that way or on alternate days if that was found better; 
but I think the children apparently are: satisfied with 
the present system. I must confess that in my ex- 
perience we have a difficulty in retaining them on 
half time; they are all anxious to get on full time, 
but our certifying surgeon has always exercised the 
privilege at any rate of rejecting them, although their 
certificates bore the right age, if they did not present 
the appearance of it. ) | {ste 


observe that I: have adopted this year the rule ‘of 
getting from the schoolmaster very early information 
with regard to absentees, and we have made it a rule 
to send them: to school to fulfil their time at once; 
that has had the desired effect, and we have very few 
truants now. I submitted our school attendance book 
to a deputation of the school board'a few months ago 
that waited upon us, and they expressed themselves 
very highly: gratified with the regularity of the ‘at- 
tendance. In:small ‘mills we find ‘a difficulty now in 
getting proper schools.» I do: not: think: that we are 
very well situated in the small mills for school aceom- 
modation., The larger works have some’ very ‘nice 
schools, but with reference to:the small ones we have 
to:send the children’ to those adventure: schools; and 
some of them are not of the high class’ that I would 
wish to see. We give their parents, however, the 
choice. “We have three schools. The parents of the 
Catholic children ask’ that they may be sent to their 


school; others ask that they may be sent to the Hpis= 


copal school, and we have a Protestant school too. ! 
17,119. Is that Protestant school one of the regular 
board: schools >—No;. it is one of those adventure 
schools, and I must certainly say that it is the worst 
in my case; but Iam hopeful that: the school board 
will assist usin that:matter, 9 rg Lise 
17,120. Do you find an inconvenience: from: the 
section of the Act of 1874 which prevents you from 
employing :half-timers on two successive Saturdays ? 
~—No, I cannot say that we experience very much 
difficulty ; we try to accommodate ourselves to it. I 
have not felt very much difficulty with the half-timers| 
17,121. (Mr. Brand.) You have stated objections 
to the new law as raising the age of half-time and the 
age of full time, are you aware that in this country 
we are behind a great. many of the countries on the 
continent in this matter ?—In expressing’ my’ opinion 
with regard to the half-time age I am taking the state 
of our: population in Dundee and the whole circum: 
stances of the town, and I am thoroughly of opinion 
that it goes down far enough and up: far enough to 
say, that is to say, 9 and 13. Hair 
17,122. It would not. affect your opinion if ‘you 
knew that in France:no child can be employed before 
10, and: in Germany that no child can be employed - 
before 12, and the same in Switzerland ?—No, that 
would not affect my opinion in judging from the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed and the population 
that we: draw them from, for I must confess that in 
Dundee, if we do not employ them in the mill, where 
they are better: looked after and regulated, they cer- 
tainly would be doubly wrought in sewing sacks: at 
home, and in other labours ; >’ 
17,123. There would be no fear in your mind that 
ifiwe fall behind foreign nations in education foreign 
nations will beat us in the course of time in commerce, 
and their artizans will become’ more’ skilled, and ‘their 
technical education will be better >—I know, at any 
rate, in the countries which you have mentioned that - 
their adult labour is working a great deal longer hours — 
than what we are doing. . 
+ 17,124. I am asking you as to children’s labour ?— 
I am basing my opinion upon what is actually around 
me, and the results’ of it, and I must certainly say 
that Ido consider that by extending the age it will 
throw a great many moreiidle boys into the streets to / 
fall into mischief, which Mr. McGlashan has spoken 
of, and they. will be employed in other forms, and 
I think that ours are much superior to the other 
accommodations. 
17,125. In what forms ?—In sack sewing, that is 
all taken to their homes. j 
17,126. You have a school board in Dundee, have 
you not?—Yes, but that would not: prevent their 
working after the school hours. a 
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17,127. Between the ages of 8 and 18) the school 
board. have: to:send children to school, so that: their 
education. will still be considered, whether: they are 
working in factories or working in other industries 
which are: not regulated by the Factory Acts, and, if 
that be so, they will be at school: the whole time ? — 
‘Only the school hours. ie ANli RN 
17,128. If they are not in factories they are in other 
workshops regulated ‘by the Factory Act, ‘and they 
| will, according to the compulsory byelaws of the Edu- 
cation Act, if those are in force, be sent’ to school the 
whole time ?—That does not prevent their being 'em- 
»- ployed ‘at home the other portion of the day: That 
‘work is actually carried on in the houses through the 
‘hours of the night in Dundee to a very large extent. 
» 17,129. You said that the effect would be that they 
would be idling in the streets; if the children are at 
work after school hours or at school, of course they 
‘are not idling ?—A portion of them would be, at any 
rate. 
i “17,180. (Chairman.) They would be either idling 
Rie or overworked at home ? —Yes, or they would be' at 
| _ . ‘other work ; but it is very possible that a good portion 


of them may be idle. . 
‘17,131. (Lo Mr. Malcolm.) What have you spe- 
| cially to state to the Commission ?—The chief point 
‘which I’ wish to bring before the Commission is the 
‘advantage which we and the whole of the manu- 


‘were allowed to clean our machinery during the meal 
hours by a certain number of workers being permitted 
to go to their meals, say, an hour before the rest, and 
TI think that’ that could easily be managed if it was 
given notice of in due time to the inspector, so that he 
would have power to allow us to have a certain number 
| in each. work, according to the size of the work. ° 
i ' 17,182. May I take it that all of you gentlemen 
| concur in that opinion ? ; 
| ~~ (Mr. Walker.) Yes, but I think Mr. Malcolm will 
| ‘state exactly our views. Mig oat 
~ (Mr. Malcolm.) The’point on which I wish to speak, 
i although I did not want to interrupt my friend here, 
‘was with respect to this. He seemed to think, or you 
seemed to gather from what he said, as I imagined that 
we should require to have a distinct staff of workers 
doing this work of cleaning. That is not necessary in 
‘my opinion, and I believe that the other gentlemen 
\' concur with me in that, that we should allow a certain 
ligt number to do that work without there being a regular 
ie _ staff of cleaners. » There are always one or two in each 
-work who really may be considered as a cleaning staff, 
4 ‘but they would do it if they did this cleaning business 
ia during the meal hours. . We: require that a few more 
should be allowed to go to be with them, taken from 
some of the other departments, and I think that that 


would not be found to be any hardship by the workers 
themselves, and we would not attempt to do anything 
‘in thé way of evading the Act from that cause. All 
the names might be put up in the lodge of those who 
were so permitted, and when any left and any others 
were’ put. in their place’ their names might be sub- 
stituteds 9%: io . 

, (Mr. Sandeman.) In the monthof February Mr. Red- 
igrave directed the sub-inspector here to ask the opinion 
of the trade as to whether we considered it necessary 
that this cleaning should be done during the meal hours, 
and the whole of the firms, I. think without any ex- 
ception, wrote up a memorial stating that they con- 
sidered that it was not only positively dangerous: to 
‘the girls employed or the sweepers employed cleaning 
-while the machinery was running, but that.it was highly 
‘dangerous for the mills; because jute dust which is so 
incorporated with oil as it hangs loosely upon the 
machinery, and upon the walls,'and: upon. the floors, 
that unless it is removed while the machinery is at rest 
if one of the cards gets on fire, the fire spreads along 
those dusty walls, and the consequence is that the mill 
may, be burnt :down..: We ended this memorial by 
asking Mr. Redgrave to use his prerogative so as to 
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- “ the clear enactments of the statute. 


might be easily managed. I am quite sure that that 
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-allow ius this exceptional breach of the Act. I have 
here his reply, in which he states that because itis w 
regular thing he does not see why he ought to allow 
this breach, but we consider that although it is a thing 
that happens every day, it is quite necessary for the 
safety of cleaning and the safety of the mills. His 
reply is in these words : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I have the honour 
“ to acknowledge the receipt of the application of 
“yourselves and other jute spinners and manu- 
“ facturers of Dundee and the immediate neighbour- 
“ hood, for authority to employ young persons for the 
“ purpose of cleaning machinery during the regular 
“ meal hours of the mills. I regret very much that a 
“ practise had obtained at Dundee which was clearly 
“ at variance with the law. The Act 7th Victoria, 
* chapter 15, section 36, sets out that children, young 
“« persons, and women shall have their meals at the same 
“ periods of the day, unless some alteration for special 
** cause be allowed in writing by an inspector. That 
section permitted the cleaning of machinery in meal 
‘* times, but the Act of 1850 made it illegal for young 
“ persons and women to clean in meal times, although 
« children might beso employed.: The Act of 1874 
“ made it illegal for children to clean in. meal hours. 
“ Thus it ‘is quite clear that the Acts have been 


- pradually altered so as to prohibit the cleaning in 
~ meal hours by children, young persons, or women. 


‘I thinkian inspector: is bound to exercise the autho- 


gad Shai ae . “ rity mentioned in section 36, when. a special. cause 
facturing community in Dundee would derive if we . y g i 


“ may be made out, but I cannot consider the constant 
“ ‘cleaning every day comes within such a definition, 
“, which if sanctioned: would amount to setting aside 
There are four 
*¢ considerable jute factories in the neighbourhood of 
“ Tyondon subject: to the same conditions as\the jute 
“* factories in: Dundee, and none but male adults are 
“ allowed to clean machinery in meal hours. I come 
“ to the conclusion, therefore, that’ no case has been 
“ made out for the adoption of the exceptional re- 
“ gulation you desire as a constant practice, but as you 
“ have been. working upon this plan, Iam willing to 
‘* sanction its continuance until 80th June next, that 


. you may have time to-make other arrangements.” 


There is one remark which I wish to make about that 
allusion to the London works. . Mr. Redgrave evidently 
‘thought that. we referred, to the mere cleaning of the 
cards, but that we do not want young persons to do. 
‘The sweepers are generally women between 50 and 60 
and'70. years of age, they are not young persons of 
course. ' 

17,133. (Mr. Brand.) Is there generally a suffi- 
‘cient amount of adult male labour in a factory to 
énable. you to have the machinery cleaned entirely 
by men ?—No; you would not get adults [to go about 
‘with' brooms underneath the machines and clean the 
spinning frame. We could do it all with four old 


“women; but ours is a small work as compared with 


others. 

17,134. It is not cleaning the wheels, it is cleaning 
‘underneath the machine ?—Underneath and around. 
You know that the tendency is for a great deal of 
dust to accumulate underneath, and you have to take 
the ‘guard off to clean it. The factory inspector will 
not ‘allow us to take the guard off, except when the 
‘machine is at rest.” 

_ (Mr. Malcolm.) Tt is cleaning generally that I 
would put in; not merely sweeping underneath. 
17,185. (Chairman, to, Mr.. Sandeman.) ; It is 
equally illegal, is it not, even for old women specially 


employed, to clean, the machinery during the meal 


hours —Yes; we did it up to the last day of June, 
but, we have not done it, since. 

17,136. (Mr. Brand.) Would you employ the same 
hands: every day for this: purpose, or would you shif* 
them about ?—I would employ regular cleaners, and 
in addition there: are parts of jute machinery, in pre- 
paring, for instance, which we stop. perhaps an hour 
before the usual meal hours, and I would take a good 
numbér of ‘those to assist'the cleaners in the general 
cleaning and to assist the regular sweepers, their 
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names being posted up for the inspection of the sub- 
inspector of factories. 

17,187. If you employed the same hands every day 
for this work you would have another regular meal 
hour for them, would you not ?—Uertainly. 

17,1388. And you would be obliged to make it up to 
them in the matter of time also >—What I always did 
before was this: I let them get their dinner between 
1 and 2, and then they were ready to commence when 
the work stopped, and if the regular sweepers were 
not sufficient I would take as many from the preparing 
flat, as it is called, and let them get their dinner, and 
then they would do the cleaning work while the 
machinery was stopping. 

17,189. (Chairman, to Mr..Watker.) Is there 
any other matter which you would wish to speak 
upon ?—With reference to the 12th clause of the Act 
of 1874, which prohibits one under 14 years of age 
being employed after this year, unless he has a certifi- 
cate of having attained such standard of proficiency in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as may be prescribed ; 
that is to say, the 4th standard. I am very sorry 
indeed to say, that from my knowledge of the state of 
education of the factory population, a very small pro- 
portion indeed of those would pass the first year. I 
examined a number not long ago, taken indiscrimi- 
nately from the mill, and judging from what I saw 
on that day, I do not think that 10 per cent. of them 
would pass, perhaps not five per cent., so that if that is 
enforced a great many, in fact nearly the whole, of 
those who will next year be in their 14th year, will be 
driven from the mills. I sincerely hope that the 
Education Act will remedy that matter by-and-bye ; 
but I feel quite confident that for some years the thing 
will not act. There have been altogether nine factory 
Acts passed, and of the first eight two have been re- 
pealed, and six have been partly repealed, partly 
altered, and partly retained, and the confusion is so 
great that a lawyer, within the last week, who has 
been very often employed in cases of prosecution 
under the Factory Act, told me that he does not think 
that anyone in Dundee understands those Acts, ex- 
cept our friend Mr. Walker, the inspector of factories. 
So that it seems absolutely necessary that those Acts 
should be consolidated. We find that it is necessary 
also that that consolidated Act should be so construed 
as to be applied to the mills in India. 

17,140. ‘That is impossible, because, as you are 
aware, that could only be done by an Act passed by 
the Government of India?—We think that those 
mills should be met by the same Act, or by another 
Act of a similar nature ; it is quite necessary for our 
protection that the mills there should be put upon the 
same footing as we are. Within the last few years a 
large number of works have been erected in the 
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neighbourhood of Calcutta for the spinning and 
weaving of jute, and those that labour in them seem 
to have no restriction; they work for 14 or 16 hours 
a day. This last year we have felt the opposition 
very much indeed, and they have almost taken from 
us our Australian and our New Zealand and our 
Egyptian markets. The merchants here now instead 
of buying from us buy in Calcutta, and they ship 
direct to those places, not in small quantities but 
regularly ; there is a regular trade, and the Calcutta 
manufacturers have now begun to send to San Fran- 
cisco and to London. Just now sackings are being 
sold in London at prices such as we could not pro-+ 
duce them for, so that it seems absolutely necessary 
in that way, not only for our protection, but for the 
protection of the operatives, that there should be a 
restriction on the hours of labour in India. 


17,141. It was stated in Parliament towards the 
end of the session that the matter was at that time 
under the consideration of the Government of India ? 
—I am glad to hear that, not only on account of the 
millowners, but on account of the operatives; but it 
is quite evident that if what is going on now should 
continue to increase, as it is likely to increase, the 
operatives before long will be obliged to submit to 
longer hours or to less pay. 

17,142. These matters will have our best attention. 
One of my colleagues understands you to say that you 
do not object to a test being exacted as a condition of 
full time work at 13, but that you think it should 
rather depend upon school attendances than upon 
actual proficiency ?—What I mean is simply this, that 
as matters stand just now, very few indeed will be 
able to pass an examination, and so very few that I 
may say there will be none at all. 

17,143. (Mr. Brand.) 'That I understood, but the 
question was whether you would object to a test being 
applied affecting the attendance of children and not 
their proficiency, that is to say, if no child was allowed 
to be employed at 13 unless it had attended a certain 
number of times at school between 10 and 13, would 
you object to that test ?—I have never considered that 
matter, but I do not see that it would be of any use, 
the mere attendance at school, unless they had picked 
up some information. 

17,144, Supposing that a child had attended school, 
he would be likely to have picked up something >— 
Yes, certainly. 

17,145, (Chatrman.) At all events, as a temporary 
measure, it would be less injurious ?—Yes, asa tem- . 
porary measure, certainly ; but in the meantime the 
other could not be carried out without driving them 
in their 14th year from one factory to another for © 
several years. : 


Peter CarMICHAEL, Esq@., and Mr. ANDREW STRACHAN examined. 


17,146. (Chairman, to Mr. Carmichael.) I believe 
you are a partner in the firm of Baxter Brothers and 
Company ?—I am. 

17,147. (To Mr. Strachan.) And you are the prin- 
cipal teacher in Baxter’s and Company’s school ?—Yes. 

17,148. (To Mr. Carmichael.) You employ a very 
great number of persons ; I think somewhere about 
4,500 ?—Above 4,000. 

17,149. And among those you have a large number 
of half-timers, have you not ?>—Yes. 

17,150. Do you remember the number ?— They run 
from 700 to 740. 

17,151. Have you been able to work the half-time 
system with success >—I think so. 

17,152. You do not experience a difficulty in doing 
so ?—Not much. 

17,153, At all events, none that you cannot get 
over ?—None that we cannot get over. 

17,154. Are you able to secure regular attendance 
ut school’ ?—Yes, 

17,155. You work the system, I think, on the half- 
day principle ?—Yes, on the half-day principle; we 
prefer to do so, 


17,156: Do. you anticipate a difficulty in getting 


sufficient juvenile labour when the age is raised to 10 


for beginners ?—I think it will ereate a difficulty, and 
that it will be more difficult to get them. 

17,157. Do you think the difficulty will be so 
serious that it will effect the trade of the place ?—I 
could not answer that. We have got over many 
difficulties in time past that we thought were as 

eat. 

17,158. It may be that employing so many, and 
having reduced it to a system, you have a greater 
command of labour than some others ?—I could not 
answer that very distinctly ; it may be so, 

17,159. Have you any practical inconvenience or 
hardship to complain of from the operation of the pre- 
sent law in any respect ?—I can only substantiate the 
evidence which has been given by those gentlemen 
who spoke last about not being able to employ certain 
classes of people in the meal hours. 

17,160. You find a serious difficulty and incon- 
venience in the present law in that respect >—Yes, I 
think it is an unnecessary interference by the present 
law. See 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


17,161. If the work of sweeping and cleaning must 
be carried on regularly in such works as yours, and if 
it cannot be done by the women or children during 
the meal hours, how is it done?—It is left undone 
often to a great extent. 

17,162: It cannot be done by the men ?—No; I 
never thought of putting men to sweeping. I do not 
think it would be proper work for them. 

17,163. Is it not a grievance that you have always 
experienced ?—We have experienced it for a very 
long time, certainly. 

17,164. (Mr. Brand.) It is not a new grievance 
under the Act of 1874; it is a grievance that you 
have laboured under ever since the first Factory Act ?— 
Notsincethe first Factory Act, but sincethe Act of 1844. 

17,165. (Chairman.) But in some way you have 
been able to carry on ?—Yes, we have, but if you look 
at it for a moment only, you see the woman would 
come in and clean the place while the people were out, 
instead of that she has to do it when they are all in, 
causing dust and creating confusion. 

(Mr. Sandeman.) You will see by Mr. Redgrave’s 
letter that we had done it regularly up to the end of 


' June, and we did not know that we were breaking 


the Act. 

17,166. Prior to the Act of 1874 did you employ 
children for this purpose ?—No, never children to 
sweep. 

17,167. (To Mr. Carmichael.) Had you been up 
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to the 30th of June last allowed by the inspector of P. Carmichael, 
factories to employ women during the meal hours in Esq., and Mr. 


cleaning the machinery ?—In some work we had, and 
in some work we had not. 

17,168. Then it was simply the stricter interpreta- 
tion of the law by the inspector in London which 
caused this difficulty, or rather the refusal of the 
inspector to grant leave ?—I think so, They should 
have embraced more than that, because oiling at the 
meal hour is forbidden as wellas sweeping. There’ 
are two classes that we ought to have liberty to use 
for oiling as well as sweeping, though we haye never 
attempted to do it; we had sweepers previous to 
June, but not children for the oiling. An appeal 
was made to Mr. Redgrave, as I understand, for the 
purpose of being allowed to do it, and he said that it 
should not be done. 

17,169. (Mr. Brand.) Within the knowledge of 
the gentleman who were up here just now, has this 
question ever been before the law courts ? 

(Mr. Sandeman.) I was a long time in Lancashire 
before coming down here, and I never heard it doubted 
that when the machinery was stopped the processes 
stopped ; but Mr. Redgrave now says that because 
there is a loom there the process is going on, although 
the loom is stopped. We always considered that there 
was no process going on, and I allowed my people to 
take their meals regularly in the factory, and to clean 
the machinery. 


DanteL Waker, Esq., further examined. 


17,170. (Chairman.) Will you tell the Commission 
what you understand that it is in respect of this 8th 
section of the Act of 1874 which prohibits women or 
children to remain in any room, during meal hours, in 
which any manufacturing process is being carried on, 
as Mr. Redgrave has given notice that it must cease? 
—Cleaning is an employment, and an employment 
cannot be permitted in a factory during meal times 
without the sanction of the inspector for the district. 

17,171. (Mr. Brand.) It is “in a room in which 
“ any manufacturing process is being carried on,” and 
the question is, whether a manufacturing process is 


being carried on at all ?—Cleaning is an employment, 


_ Parliament. 


and it is precisely the same as if a manufacturing 
process was being carried on in the room. 

17,172. (Chairman.) Do you understand that it is 
on that ground that it has been stopped ?—Yes, it 
cannot be on any other. It is not necessary that a 
manufacturing process should be carried on in the 
factory to render the employment illegal. The 
sweeping is an employment, and therefore during meal 
hours illegal without the sanction of the inspector. 

17,178. The sweeping is an employment, and the 
section says, ‘‘ That no woman or young person shall be 
“ employed in any room during meal hours in which 
“‘ any manufacturing process is being carried on” ; it 
is an employment which I understand Mr. Redgrave 
to point out is prohibited; but it cannot be both 
employment and a manufacturing process ?—It is 
employment, and employment is sufficient. If you 
will allow me I will read the words of the Act of 
Section 86 of the Act of 1844 states, 
* During any meal time which shall form any part 
«¢ of the hour anda half allowed for meals no child 
“ or young person shall be employed ‘or allowed to 
“ yemain in any room.in which any manufacturing 
‘< process is then carried on.” 

17,174. (Mr. Brand.) That section is repealed, so 
far as textile factories are concerned ?-—With all defe- 
rence, I think it is not. ‘‘ During any meal time which 
«“ shall form any part-of the hour and a half allowed 


© for meals, no child or young person shall be employed 


“ or allowed to remain in any room in which any 
“ manufacturlng process is then carried on, and all the 


_“ young persous employed in a factory shall have the 


«“ time for meals at the saine period of the day, unless 
“ some alteration for ‘special cause shall be allowed in 
“ writing by an inspector.” 
17,175. Section 36 of ‘the Act of 1844 is repealed 
so far as the above sections and parts of sections relate 
to factories to which this Act applies, that is the Act 


36769. 


) 


of 1874, and, therefore, the section which you have 
read is repealed so far as it relates to the factories to 
which this Act applies?—So it appears; but that 
section, or the purport of it, which I have read is 
embodied in the Act of 1874. 

17,176. If you will turn to. the Act of 1874, you 
will find that the section is No. 8, and that is the only 
law at present about textiles ?—Yes; still I do not 
think that that affects the provision in the Act of 
1844. Sweeping is an employment. 

17,177. (Chairman.) Is any manufacturing process 
being carried on during the meal hours ‘—None. 

17,178. That would prevent their being employed 
or detained there?—A woman is employed if she 
sweeps. 

17,179. According to this section, it would appear 
that there is nothing illegal in employment, provided 
it is not im a room in which any manufacturing process 
is being carried on ?—I do not so read it. 

17,180. (Lord Balfour.) The previous section for- 
bids the employment of women during meal hours, 
because they are all to have their meals in one hour, 
“ unless some alteration for special cause be allowed 
“ in writing by an inspector ” /—Precisely so. 

17,181. (Mr. Brand.) They could have their meal 
in the room in which the looms are there is nothinz 
against that P—There are two provisions here, that a 
woman shall not be employed in a factory during meal 
hours, then there comes another condition, “ or allowed 
to remain.” She is not allowed to remain in a room 
if there be any manufacturing process carried on; and 
the other provision is that she shall not be employed. 

17,182. (Chairman, to Mr. Carmichael.) Take the 
7th and 8th sections of the Act of 1874, with which 
I daresay you are acquainted; have you censidered 
whether it is lawful to you to give your meals simul- 
taneously to the cleaners, but during the meal hours 
to make them sweep out >—We require them to go at 
a separate hour, and come in at a separate hour. 

17,183. That the inspector says he will not allow 
you to do; if he would allow you to do it, it would 
‘appear that under the present luw you could do it p— 
Yes, certainly. 

17,184. (Lo Mr. Sandeman.) Have ‘ou considered 
whether, without the leave of the inspector, you could 
give them their meals at the same time, but employ 
them im sweeping, in the meal hour, there being no 
manufacturing process carried on at the time ?—We 
could not give them the whole meal hour, that is the 
difficulty. 

17,185. You think that under the law it would not 
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‘amount to allowing them the lawful time for meals 2 


0. 

17,186. (To Mr. Carmichael.) Do you work your 
whole legal time ?—No, we work 56 hours a week. 

17,187. Then the half hour if spread through the 
meal hours of the week would not suffice for sweep- 
ing ?—No, the sweepings are constant. 

17,188. It would appear that either the inspector must 
exercise the optional power given him under the Act, or 
the Act must be altered to meet your case 7—Just so, 

17,189. You have adopted very improved methods 
for saving the people from the bad effects in the heck- 
ling and wet spitining processes, have you not '~Yes, 
I think we have adopted the most recent things. 

17,190. Have you greatly reduced the dust in th 
one case, and the steam in the other ?—Yes. 

17,191. May I ask whether those processes are so 
expensive that it would be very difficult for all manu- 
facturers to adopt them ?—I do not think so; the 
expense will pay itself, I think, after a time. 

17,192. Is there a saving upon it ?— No, but the 
comfort of the workpeople enables them to do their 
work better. 

17,193. You would rather, would you not, that we 
asked your schoolmaster about the particulars of the 
half-timers >—Yes ; he has some papers which he will 
lay before the Commissioners shortly, which will save 
y-ur time, I think. ‘ 

17,194. (To Mr. Strachan.) You have’ brought 
with you, have you not, some figures showing the 
numbers in your school, and the results of the ex- 
aminations ?—Yes, for the year commencing the Ist of 
November. During the winter months the per-centage 
of absentees was 8; that was accounted for perhaps, 
by the’ inclemency of the weather during the winter 
months, but. since the beginning of March, and up to 
the 10th of September, 3°8 is the per-centage of ab- 
sentees in our school. * 

17,195. How many children are there on the roll ? 
—Always upwards of 700 ; it varies. I have had it up 
to about 763, and sometimes it is down to about 716. 

17,196. I suppose this good attendance is due to 
the strictness of the proprietors and managers of the 
mill ?—Partly, I suppose. We get every assistance ; 
and if there are any absentees, if they continue they 


are certain to be reported. 


17,197. It is your habit, is it not, immediately to 
report absences ?—TI require a line from the parent to 


‘say that they are unwell or any other excuse, other- 


wise we generally send down to the manager, so that 


it is rectified at once. 
17,198. Can you tell the Commission what per- 


‘ centage of those children, who are all of them half- 


timers, are able to pass?—-I have only experienced 
one Government examination; Iwas only three months 
in the school at that time. Another examination is 
due next month, and I expect to be able to pass them 
as well as in an ordinary school. 

17,199. The first examination, I presume, you would 
not consider a fair test >—No. 
the inspector’s report for the examination of last No- 
vember, if the Commission would like to have it. 

17,200. Will you be so good as to put it in P—Yes ; 
it is as follows :— 

‘““Dundee Dens Works School, 1874. 

“This is a very commodious room, and a great many 
children are taught in it. 

* As might be expected, there are a good many failures 
in the different standards. ‘ 

“Nothing was presented above the 3rd standard. On 
the whole, the appearance made by the pupils was as good 
as could be expected. 

“Tt must not be overlooked, however, that the pupils 
are old for such elementary education, and I should there- 
fore consider them by no means sufficiently educated 
children; and if the board goes on accepting of half-time 
as sufficient school attendance in such circumstances they 
must be prepared to have the grant greatly reduced. 

_ * Three months ended October 31st, 1874. 

“ Claim on average attendance, Art. 19 A. & 62 (a)— 

* 1. General - -— = 48 di 


«2. Music - = 4 
** 3, Order and discipline - 
“Number for payment at 6s. - 


ns: 
ls. 
«| 347 


I have here a copy of ° 
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« Examination in standards— 


“ Qualified for examination - 674 
“ Presented _ - - - 293 
“ Passes in reading - - 290 
te “ writing = - - 255 
se “hs arithmetic ="213 
“ Number for payment at 3s. <= 768 
“ Examination in classes, Art. 19 C.— 
“ Grammar and intelligence, 2s. - 347 
“ Amount claimable— ey pie 
“1, On attendance = yo) »€26 0.6 
“2. Onexaminationin standards 28 8 6 
omeay hiss in classes - 813 6 
‘Tote “263° * 2 
. ———— 


17,201. Had you previously been acquainted with 
whole-time schools /—Yes. — . 

17,202, Is it your: optnion that you, will be able to 
bring on those children with anything like the same 
rapidity as whole-time children ?'—Yes, as a rule, I 
think so. Occasionally we get; them pretty old, with 
no knowledge at all, and of course. it.is difficult. with 
those, but as a rule I think we,can get them forward 
from one standard to another in the course of 12 
months. 

17,203. If up t0-9 or 10 years of age they have 
received the usual average of education, suitable to 
that age, would you have any fear of the result ?—No. 
fear whatever. \ 

17,204, (Lord Balfour.) If you had, as I under-- 
stand, 674 children qualified for presentation to the 
inspector, how was it that-/only 293 were presented 
for examination ?>—I had not experience in the school, 
and a great number of them were not qualified for the 
standard of work. . 

17,205. The inspector said that 674 were qualified ; 
he means qualified bythe number. of attendances. 
You picked those that you thought were likely to pass, 
I suppose ?—Yes, 

17,206. (Chairman.) In, your school would you 
anticipate that if the 4th standard was exacted from 
the Ist of January next as a condition of whole-time 
employment of children at 13 a large proportion would 
not pass ?——In the meantime I have some of them in 
the 4th standard, and I expect that, they will pass 
fairly ; but I suppose there are others about 12 years 
of age in the 8rd standard only.’ But after having 
had experience in the school I think I could bring 
them up to the 4th standard under ordinary cireum- 
stances. i : 

17,207. You enjoy exceptional advantages of course 
from all your children being half-timers, and all coming 
from the same works ?—Yes. : 

17,208. Have you had a’ school. before in which 
there were half-timers mixed with whole-timers ?— 
No; I had a school in Dundee, but there were no 
half-timers, iter 

17,209. Do you think that.it would answer as an 
inducement to parents to co-operate in ensuring school 
attendance if employment was made to depend at least 
upon the previous attendance at school?—I could not ~ 
say as to that. . 

17,210. In your former school had you trouble from - 
the irregularity of attendance?—No, not more. than ~ 
usual. There is always a per-centage of absentees. 

17,211. Could you say if that absence was the result 
of indifference on the part of the parents ?—No, not 
as arule; not here. 

17,212. It. was from. natural causes?—Yes, from 
illness or occasional truancy. , ‘ 

17,213. Is there anything else which you would 
like to state to the Commission ?—-I have made a return 
to show the regularity in attendance. Out of that 
number which I have given I have upwards of 500 
still present at school who were with us at the begin- 
ning of November last year, which shows their steadi- 
ness at the school and at the work. 

17,214. In’ such a) works as Messrs. Baxter's. I - 
suppose that the children do not change their employ- 
ment frequently >—There are a few, perhaps, about 
100, perpetually coming and going, but the greater 
part are steady. d 


17,215. Of the children whom you have coming to 
you for the first time since you have taken up this 
school, have any large number received no previous 
education ?—Yes, a large number. With the per- 
mission of the Commission : will hand in the following 
return :— 


© Starement of Averace WsekLy ATTENDANCE, 


Numser on Rout, and Per-cenrace of ABSENTEES 
from 2nd Novy. 1874 to 10th Sept. 1875. 


a eet MeN Verage "No. on | ' Per-centage 
Weeks endings, A ieaeahce: Roll. | of pean 
Ret. | 

Nov.6 -'— - eps UGE 712 6°8 
Aah hae 663 715 | me 
Dt@it 262 bonin OF, 729 a1 

Snes ea SRN er 723 79 

Dein den 9.2 659 726 92 

AF ell 660 723 8°7 
pagar 198 654 728 10°1 
ca 654 220 9°1 

1875. 

Jan. 1 - + 622 707 12°0 
1 Ree NE, a 638 707 9°7 
pape aS - 671 722 7-0 
af ge OLA) —— gas 714 4°3 

bit ep sii 674 gs 6°7 

Feb. 5 - - 684 729 6-1 
Rise! 672 721 68 
Sahih wing 684 719 4°8 
Pee a res 682 714 ST igs 


ff Average number per cent. of absentees for 8-1 
four months ended Feb. 23 - 
“ Note.—The weather was very inclement dering these 
months, and scarlatina was prevalent in the town. 


‘ 0), MINUTES | OF EVIDENCE. 819 


: Average No, on Per-ceutage 
arerit pating Heats Roll. | of Absentees. 
1875. 

March 5 - 688 726 Big 
fe BD - 706 742 4°38 
peed? Os, = 694 739 6° 2 
st BEG 704 740, «ih 4°8 
AD 28 ipa 698 729 4-9 
Mo Peete 704 735 4:2 
pba ciih e = 708 7A3 4-7 
Jolt 28 s 726 760 4:4 
” 30 = 730, 757, 35 
May 7 + 726 759 4°3 
Si ed = 726 747 2°8 
Bg he ae 712 738 3:5 
ns 28 - 705°6 739 4°5 
June 4 - 712 745 4x4 
jar’ AdpRo 724 748 3°2 
a 18 - 717 740 3:1 
xe 25 - 717°6 734 2°2 
July 30 - 691 712 2°9 
Aug. 6 - 689°6 708 ° 2°6 
qu. lrghwals © 684°6 705. 2-8 
jp) 120 - 686 716 4°] 
x 27 - 696 718 3°0 
Sept, |. Bu). 697°8 716 | 25 
cs 10 - 672°3 701 } 4°0 


“ Average number per cent. of absentees from 3 
March 5th to September 10th - ‘} 

‘‘ Number of children who, have continued at school since 
2nd November 1874:— 

“ Boys, 2382; Girls, 278, Total, 510. 

“ School staff:—1 head master, certificated; 1 assistant 
male, certificated; 1 assistant, female, Art. 79; 1 assistant, 
female, Art. 32. ec. 2.; 1 pupil teacher, male, apprenticeship 
expired May 31st; 1 pupil teacher, male, in fourth year ; 1 pup}l 
teacher, female, in fifth year.” 


*§ 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. JoHN MIpDLETON examined. 


17,216. (Chairman.) What is your employment ?— 
1 was a factory worker up to three years ago. I have 
had atobacco and:stationer’s shop since that time in 
Overgate, Dundee. 

17,217. How many years were you a faetary worker? 
—About: 18 years. 

17,218. Was it in Dundee that you worked ?>—Yes, 
in Dundee and. sroxlesag those were the only two 

aces. . 

17,219; . Can: you speak confidently to any extent 
of the feeling of the: operatives upon questions con- 
nected with the Factory Laws ?—Yes. I was chair- 
man of the Factory Act Association here for three 
years during the agitation for passing the present Act, 
and during that time I travelled through most of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, where the factory workers 
live, and to a certain extent I ascertained their feelings 
in connexion with the Factory Bill. 

17,220. Was that a national association ?—It was 
local here, the Dundee Factory Act Association, but 
there were associations in every town nearly throughout 
Scotland and England. 

17,221. What did you go for ?—To ascertain the 
feelings of the factory workers, 

17,222. What reduction. of time did you advocate? 
—54 hours. 

17,228. And then the 564 was accepted as a com- 
promise, was it ?—Yes, 

17,224. Was that received as a! boon by the opera- 
tives here ?—Yes, — 

17,225. Did that lead to any extent to the reduction 
of wages ?—Very little, about two hours a week here 


‘only ; perhaps it was more in districts where they 


wrought Jonger hours before. In Dundee we were 
working only about 57 before that occasion, but in 


most places throughout Scotland, Ireland, and England — 


they were working 60 hours, so that the reduction 
here in wages was only about one hour in the week in 
fact. 

17,226. That was a small loss to the piece-workers; 
but were the wages of the day-workers reduced ?-—In 
most cases'they were, not.in all cases here ; but in the 
majority of cases they were reduced. 


17,227. Have they been since made up ?—No. 

17,228. You know that in some parts of England 
they have been made up again ?—Yes; but not here. 

17,229. The strike at Bolten had some connexion 
with that, had it not >—Yes, I think it had with the 
piecers in Bolton. 

17,230. That was a question of the rate of payment, 
was it not ?—Something of that nature, but 1 am not 
well acquainted with it. 

17,231. Do you know what the feeling of the 
operatives was with respect to: the abolition of the 
privilege of making up lost time in water mills >—Yes, 
I think so. I tried to ascertain their feeling, but the 
question arose as much as anything, whether it was 
correct as a matter of law when they were affected by 
the weather. I may state that I paid a visit to Wal- 
kerburn and Innerleithen, on the borders of the Tweed, 
about two years ago. One was in the spring, when I 
stopped four days, and the other was in the autumn, 
when I remained a week, and in both cases the works in 
Innerleithen and in Walkerburn were kept going from 
6 in the morning till 9 at night for four days in the 
week, and that was under the pretence of recovering 
lost time 

17,232. When you say that it was under the pre- 
tence, do you think that it was a false pretence ?— 
Yes, 


17,233. The work had not actually been standing ? 


—It had not. I knew that from the best authority, 
from staying with people who were engaged at the 
works; but they wrought from 6 in the morning till 
9 at night in both cases when I was there, and ‘they 
do so always during the busy season. The workers 
told me that some of the young girls, about nine years 
of age, who went into the work at “6 in the morning, con- 
tinued to work up to 9 at night, and the following 
morning they were always about an hour at their 


_ work after'6 o'clock before they were scarcely able to 


open their eyes or know in what position they were, 
they were so completely exhausted with the work 
during the day before. I know that that was con- 
tinued in both cases when I was there for four days 
in the week. I never had experience about Blair- 
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gowrie and the places round this district where water 
is employed; but I have heard similar statements 
from the people who have been employed there. In 
fact, the general belief amongst the factory workers is, 
that in water mills they would require to have some- 
thing like an inspector for each mill before you could 
know whether they were recovering lost time or not ; 
and I know that the system is practised to the great 
disadvantage of the people, who, I am sorry to say, in 
a number of cases, are quite agreeable to work, and to 
allow their children to work any number of hours, 
that they may increase their wages more thereby. 

17,234. Is it not the case that in some of those 
water mills they actually stand sometimes for hours in 
dry seasons?—They did not stand during the time 
that I was there in the cases that I refer to. 

17,235. As you haye received information with 
respect to the Blairgowrie mills, have you not heard 
that they sometimes stand ?—Yes, I have; they do 
stand, but not to the same extent to which they make 
up lost time. It appears from reports that I have 
heard, that that system is carried on of working long 
hours and evading the Act, for the special purpose of 
producing more labour, and the people making more 
wages. 

17,236. (Lord Balfour.) Are you quite sure that 
it was the same people who were employed all day 


from 6 to 9 who worked the overtime, because we - 


had it in evidence yesterday that sometimes when 
there was not very much water part of the machinery 
only was kept going at one time of the day, and part 
at another, so that it would be in relays ?—That is 
possible. ‘Chat might be in the Blairgowrie districts, 
but in the case which I refer to, on the Tweed, I 
know it was the same hands that worked the whole 
day. 

17 237. (Chairmun.) Can you tell the Commission 
whether you have heard anything from the operatives 
in those mills during the present year, because pro- 
bably you are aware that their employers have been 
agitating to get this privilege restored to them ?— 
Yes, I know they have. 

17,238. Has there been any expression of feeling 
on the part of the workpeople on the subject ‘—Not 
that Iam aware of. [ have-not come in contact with 
them during this year. 

17,239. Because the masters and the managers who 
have come to us have told us that the people would 
regret very much the loss of wages which they would 
suffer if the mills were standing ?—I could not con- 
tradict the statement, but I doubt it very. much; that 
may be the case with some classes of people, but I 
know that the thinking portion of factory workers is 
opposed to working overtime. 

17,240. (Mr. Brand.) Supposing that a mill was 
stupped from working in one week for 10 or 12 hours, 
say on account of drought or flood, would not ‘the 
loss of that time be a serious loss’ to the operatives 
if they were not able to make it up?—Yes, I believe 
it would. 

17,241. Then in some way or other you would be 
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in favour of a modification allowing this lost time to be 
made up, provided that precaution was taken against 
its being abused by the millowners ? — My opinion 
is, that more steam power should be introduced, and 
my opinion is, that the millowners in Blairgowrie 
and this district have a still better advantage, and are 
still able to compete with the manufacturers in large 
towns, such as Dundee, even if they introduced this 
steam power, because they have a class of hands who 
are more dependent upon the masters there, and they 
have them at lower wages, and there is not the same 
opportunity to change from work to work as what 
there is here. That gives the masters a class of hands 
who are more dependent upon them, and they are 
more protected in their labour than what they are in 
a place like Dundee. . 

17,242. Do you know whether many of the mill- 
owners have put up steam engines since the repeal 
of this modification ?—I was not aware of it till 
this morning when I saw it in the paper where it 
was given in evidence before the Commissioners 
yesterday. 

17,243. (Chairman.) Have you anything to say 
with regard to the employment cf women or children 
in cleaning during the meal hour ?—I know that it is 
practised here in Dundee to a certain extent in the 
mills; but I am not so much acquainted with mill 
work as I am with factory work. 

17,244. (Mr. Brand.) In those districts to which 
you went could they get a supply of coal as easily as 
you could get it supplied here ?—They pay more for 
coal, There is a railway passes right down by the 
two villages from Edinburgh. 

17,245. The coal would be dearer ?—Yes, it would 
be dearer, of course ; but I think that the manufac- 
turers have cheaper labour again and rather more 
productive labour than what they have here. 

‘17,246. (Chairman.) You cannot say whether the 
workpeople disapprove of having the dirt cleaned 
up during their meal hour ?—-I believe that the work- 
people disapprove of it. I am convinced that they do 
desire to have the hours shortened; that they disap- 
prove of it, with the exception perhaps of a few that 


. are always willing to work if they can make a little 


more wages. 

17,247. We are told that it is impossible to clean 
the machinery properly while it is in motion, and that 
there are parts of it that require cleaning which can 
only be cleaned when it is at rest, and unless they 
are allowed to keep-somebody for a short time in the 


meal hour to do it great injury is done to the ma-- 


chinery, and that there is a certain amount of risk 
involved ; do you know anything about that ?—I be- 
lieve that is so; but I am not acquainted with ma- 
chinery in mills somuch. I know that in the factories 
some of the weavers clean their looms while they are 
going, and: some not. They can clean them when 
they are going, but there is no danger there. 

17,248. Is there anything else which you would 


‘like to state to the Commission ?—I remember nothing 


further at present. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Wirttiam H; McIntyre further examined. 


17,249. (Chairman.) You have heard, I believe, 
the evidence given by Mr. Middleton just now ?— 
Yes. 

17,25G. As far as Blairgowrie is concerned, was 
there any abuse of the privilege of making up lost 
time as far as you know ?—No. 

17,251. Is there any other point that you would 
like to deny with respect to Blairgowrie ?—I do not 
know that there is any other point. 

17,252. (Mr. Brand.) As we have it in evidence 
that this power has been abused in very many parts, 


can you give the Commission any idea how you could 
still retain the power and precaution could be taken to 
prevent you or other people abusing it?—I think the 
workpeople would be a quite sufficient guard for 
that. , 

17,252a. We have it in evidence that it has been: 
abused ?—Not in Blairgowrie. My experience is that 
it would not be abused over the country.. The in- 
spectors are there, and they get information if there 
is anything of that sort going on very readily from 


the workpeople. 


Davip H. Saunpers, Esq., further examined. 


17,253. (Chairman.) I believe that the men who 
came before us yesterday were managers '—Yes. 
17,254. Both of them had been working-men, and 


Mr. Neish, the speaker, was, I suppose, one of 
the best men of that class ?—Of the two men that I 
sent, one of them in particular began as a half-timer 
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with us, and is a specimen of what the half-time system 
will do; I sent him to the Commission for that reason. 
The working people are quite aware of what they are 
about, and they are carrying the working people with 
them, or else they would not fora moment come. I 
may state distinctly that there is a strong feeling amongst 
the working people against night work ; that there 
should be no night work, that it should be from day- 
light to daylight in cases of drought, and one hour 


, extra in cases of flood. I may state to the Commission 


that just on Wednesday last we were off for six hours. 
At two of my mills I have erected steam engines, but 
even where there are steam engines, as Mr. Robertson 
explained to you yesterday, there is considerable time 
lost in disconnecting and connecting them, and it breaks 
the wages of the whole of the people. 

17,255. (Mr. Brand.) As to the view of the working 
people of Blairgowrie, I will read this statement which 
was made by Mr. Redgrave, and it is important that you 
should hear it because you may like to have an oppor- 
tunity of making a remark upon it. Mr. Redgrave 
says that since a certain period “ That power of re- 
** covering lost time has been developed into a regular 
“* system of working by day and by night. I do not 
« know precisely what right a mill owner has to stop 
* water running down a mill, but, as I take it, the 
“ complaint chiefly made by the people of Blairgowrie 
“ and that valley is that the water is stopped from 
“ some cyuse or. other by the mills above, and con- 
“sequently the mills below have to stand, and can 
* only run at night. That is a system of manufacture 
“« which I am sure the 38rd and 384th sections of the 
* Factory Act never intended. It has grown up, and 
“ as far as the principle of the thing is concerned, I 
“ think it is as bad as can be. As an illustration of 
“ that, when I saw Mr. Saunders some time last year 
“ during the passing of the Bill, I asked him whether 
“ he did not consider that night work was highly 
“ conducive to imimorality, and he acknowledged that 
it was, and in explanation of carrying it out in his 
“ mill he said he put his worst women there, and 
“ that he carefully kept from night work those who 
“ were liable to give way to temptation, but the old and 
“* hardened hands he allowed to work at night.” What 
have you to say with respect to that ?—I am very 
much surprised to hear that evidence given by Mr. Red- 
grave, and I could very much wish that I had been 
there to explain it. I may state to the Commission 
now that I was the first employer in Blairgowrie to 
put up a steam engine for the express purpose of 
preventing this necessity in consequence of the river - 
getting worse and worse by the drainage. We have 
no night work and I have been always strongly against 
having any night work, and so very far am I from 
making any such an arrangement as that at our place 
that we have never done anything whatever of the 
kind. So inaccurate is Mr. Redgrave’s evidence there 
also that anybody who knows the river may know 
that we can only keep up the river for about three 
quarters of an hour at the most, the effect of which is 
to inconvenience Mr. McIntyre and cause those who 
are about a mile below us to be three quarters of an 
hour, perhaps longer, in getting the water in the 
morning, if there is a drought. 

17,256. Making up lost time in the winter, even an 
hour one week, would be night work ?—Yes, of course: 
it would, if we were working from 6 to 7 with a flood. 
I am here to be examined with reference to that state- 
ment of Mr. Redgrave; I say it is entirely inaccurate, 
and I am very much obliged to the Commission for 
enabling me to contradict it. 

17,257. (Chairman.) Do you say that no such 
conversation took place?—No such conversation as 
that. Mr, Redgrave has entirely misapprehended 
what I then said. It would be very well that some 
one individual should come up to Blairgowrie and 
make investigation into the matter on your own 
account, because it is very far from accurate. 
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_ 17,258. You see it is only important in this way, 
in illustration of the evils that have arisen out of the 
power to make up lost time, that immorality was said 
to be occasioned by the people entering the mills at 
night; and Mr. Redgrave said that you had ac- 
knowledged to him that night work was conducive to 
immorality, and said that you kept from night work 
those who were liable to give way to temptation, but 
that you allowed the old and hardened hands to work 
at night ?—I have explained that; what I said to 
Mr. Redgrave was this, that before we got our steam 
engine we as far as possible sent home all the young 
children and younger people, and only kept our 
frames going, so that the women that were strong 
would work till 10 at night in case of making up 
time. By night work I meant working till 10 at 
night, and that the women that were strong and hardy 
would get to work those hours, from 6 to 10. 

17,259. Hardy, not hardened ?—No, not hardened. 

(Mr. McIntyre.) That statement is quite wrong 
about the water. 

(Mr. Saunders.) We cannot keep up the water for 
that time at all. I may state for your satisfaction 
that of the working people of Blairgowrie 70 per cent. 
are a very superior class of people, indeed, in every 
way. The other 30 per cent. I am sorry to say might 
be improved very much; and they xre improving, I 
hope, slowly, but of our working people the large 
majority are a superior class of people. 

17,260. (Mr. Brand.) Supposing that this causes 
the larger millowners to put up steam power, that 
would remove the difficulty so far as the small manu- 
facturers are concerned, would it not, as the water 
would come down to them ? 

(Mr. McIntyre.) No, there is no water there. 

17,261. Isit often that youare stopped by drought ? 

(Mr. Saunders.) We are not so much stopped as 
that ; there is not as much water as will drive the 
whole works, say, two thirds only, and the effect of 
that is, that we stop the water in the morning, as 
Mr. McIntyre I think did not state, tc a quarter to 7, 
instead of 6 o’clock. 

17,262. There is not enough water now, but if all 
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the larger manufacturers put up steam power there . 


would be enough water for the smaller ones >—There 
are small manufacturers down the water too. 

(Mr. McIntyre.) There is not sufficient water in 
the river to drive above half of the machinery in the 
small mills. 

(Mr. Saunders.) T am perfectly satisfied of this, 
that never in Blairgowrie has any worker wrought 
more than 56 hours in any one week since the 56- 
hour Bill passed, and never more than 60 hours in 
any week before. I have been 30 years there. I 
have been all my life on the river and I have never 


known such a thing happen, and I am perfectly: 


persuaded that if the smaller manufacturers had 
had to buy steam engines when they started their 
works in these industries they never would have 
existed. 

(Mr. McIntyre.) They would have come to Dundee 
and the sea coast, where they could get their coal 
cheap. 

(Mr. Saunders.) I may state that we did not intend 
to give evidence; we simply came to thank you for 
the kind way in which you have listened to us. We 
are quite sure, whatever your decision may be on the 
matter, that it will be a conscientious decision. We 
know the difficulties connected with this subject, and 
if it had not been for what Mr. Middleton stated, I 
would not have stated what Ihave. I said to Mr. 
Middleton that I wished he would remain in the room 
a little longer to hear what I said, and that I would 
welcome him to Blairgowrie, and let him make a full 
investigation into the matter and ascertain the feeling 
of the people and see whether we have broken 
the law, and that he might report it to you after- 
wards. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Dr. G. W. Assozon examined. 


17,2638. (Chairman.) You are certifying surgeon at 
Perth, are you not?—Yes. 

17,264. We, have particularly asked you to come 
here to give us your opinion as to the sanitary effects 
upon the workers in the garment dyeing works, some 
of which you have under you, I believe ?—Yes; I have 
two large works. 

17,265. Do you know whether it is the case that at 
certain seasons of the year overtime is worked in those 
dyeworks ?—I do not. know it of my own personal 
knowledge; 1 have heard so. 

17,266. Do. you know that in some of the processes, 
owing to the great heat of the rooms, the work is 
exceptionally unhealthy ?—-Not more so, I think, than 
in the heated rooms in any other manufactory. It 


certainly has. a prejudicial effect on the young girls to. 


be working in excessively heated rooms where they 


_ are using hot cylinders. 


17,267. Do many cases come under your notice in 
your private practice of ailments caused by working in 
that heat ?—Yes; I have had oceasion frequently to 
ask young delicate girls to change their employment 
on account of the heat. 

17,268. Can you tell us what, sort, of maladies are 
induced ?—Generally uterine maladies, menorrhagia, 
and excessive discharges. 

17,269. And dyspepsia ?—No; I do not know that I 
have ever observed that much. 

17,270.. We. were told by a medical man of good 
standing who has a number of dyeworks under him, 
that a great deal of digestive derangement, comes 
from it?—That has not been my experience ; but I 
may explain that as far as practicable in both the 
works with which I am. connected, everything is done 
toventilate the rooms, by patent revolving ventilators, 
and. also by cross draughts from open windows. The 
rooms are kept as cool as it is possible to. keep them. 

17,271. Do you happen to know the heat at which 
they are necessarily kept ?—I cannot, tell you that, 
but I know very often on going in (and J am obliged 
to be in some of the rooms for a short time) that it is 
oppressively warm and disagreeable to myself. 

17,272. You are not called into those rooms. by 
your official, duties, are you ?>—-Not further than taking 
a general superintendence of the whole work. I have 
very often to go in to them to look after the machinery 
to see that it is properly guarded, and when accidents 
happen involving the passing through from one part 


of the works to the other, I very often go through . 


cearly the whole of the rooms in the establishment. 

17,273. Are the hot rooms in this trade about the 
same temperature as the rooms in what, they call the 
finishing and calendering trades ?—I think they are 
warmer, because they are obliged to be, especially, in 
rooms where they are dressing ribbons and silks ; it is 
all done over cylinders filled with hot steam. 

17,274. Have you ever taken the temperature of 
those rooms ?—No, I have not. 

17,275, Isit as high as 120°?—I daresay sometimes 
it would be if there were not very great precautions 
taken against it. I have had occasion several times 


-to complain, of it, and to draw the attention of the 


employers to it. 

17,276. Then the employers of those factories have 
no objection, but rather the reverse, to your going 
through the works? — They rather encourage my 


going, 


17,277. Because it is not, strictly part. of your duty ? 
—No, it is not; but they rather encourage my men- 
tioning anything that I see that I think is faulty in 
the bbe yee uit 

17,278. You have, of course, to pass a great mal 
children for first employment. byes a hice swat 

17,279. Do you find often that they are sent to you 
below the statutory age ?—Very rarely. I have very 
rarely oceasion to rejection that account. In. fact, o 
far as the factories about Perth are concerned, I think 
they are very conscientiously conducted. 

17,280. Are children not often sent to you for full 
time before the proper age ?—Very seldom. 

_17,281. I stippose you require the certificate of 
birth in cases where you are doubtful ?—Where I 
have the slightest doubt I invariably make them bring 
the certificate of birth. 

17,282. Have you often seen attempts to tamper 
with certificates ?—Yes, I have occasionally, but very 
rarely. But I will not take a certificate unless it 
comes directly from the registrar. I will have no 
parents’ certificate ; I refuse that. 

17,283. Is it your opinion that in the class of 
works with which you are best acquainted, the late . 
age of eight was. too young for children to be em- 
ployed ?—I am of opinion that it is too young. 

17,284. Do you think that nine is too young ?—I 
should say 12. ; : 

17,285. You are averse to anything below 10 for 
them to be employed without injury ?— Anything 
below 10. It depends very much upon the character 
of the work that they are employed in. shady 

17,286. What. are-the-factories generally in Perth ? 
—Linen, principally. There is one jute factory started 
now, What they call half-timers are mosily em- 
ployed in the spinning mills, The other factories 
scarcely employ them at all; they find that they are 
better without them. 

17,287. Is there much population in Perth that has 
been of the factory class for generations —A good 
many. 

17,288. Would you say that physically they. are 
weaker than the rest of the population ?—No, I do 
not think that they are. I have no evidence to say 
so. You must bear in mind one thing, that, the 
factories in Perth are upon a very much smaller scale 
than they are here. — 

17,289. And the population is more mixed ?—Yes, 
much more mixed, 

17,290. Would you say with regard to that garment 
dyeing trade, from your knowledge of it, that the 
work in.i¢ was, as unhealthy as ordinary textile work ? 
—I do not think it is: more so; certainly not. 

17.291. But do you think that im some processes it 
is so unhealthy that the time ought not to, be longer 
finishing and dressing silks and ribbons than. in 


' textiles ?—I do not think that the time ought. to 


be prolonged any further.. I believe it is,a fact 
that in some dyes they must be worked out, or they . 
deteriorate and spoil, if they are not worked out. at 
once. 

17,292. The dyeworks have a special. relaxation 
for incomplete processes, but. this proposal to work 
overtime on account of the season trade is another 
thing ; what is your opinion with regard to that ?—[ 
do not think that that should be allowed. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to the Royal Hotel at Belfast on Thursday next, at 11 o’clock. 
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SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in tee Cuatr. 
~ Lorp Frepertox Cavenpisa. rene ya Tur O’Conor Don. 
mage Winrtax Tittiz, Esq., Roser? ‘TAYLOR, Esq. and Davin Hoag, Esq., examined. 


17,292. (Chairman, to Mr. Tillie.) You ave a are emyloyed in these factories, and consequently there  W. Tillie 
partner in the firm of Messrs. Tillie and Henderson, are no schools in connexion with them. R. Taylor, 
shirt makers, of Londonderry ?—Yes. | 17,298. Are the shirts and other articles that you and D. Hogg, 

17,298. (To Mr. Taylor.) You are of the firm of make woven articles?—No, they are manufactured Esqs. 
Messrs. Robert Sinclair and Co., are you not?—Yes. _ out of calico, linen, and woollen fabrics. 
17,294. What is your trade ?—We are also shirt 17,299. So that your works are only sewing works ? 
makers in Londonderry. —Only sewing works. 

17,295. (To Mr. Hogg.) What is your business ? 17,300. And your women are working either by 
—Shirt and collar and under-clothing manufacturers, hand or with sewing machines ?—Yes. 
and I am: ‘a member of the firm of M‘Intyre, Hogg, 17,301. Are the workers of a superior class ?—Yes, 
and Co., Londonderry. . they are a superior class, drawn from the families of 

17,296. (To Mr. Taylor.) You represent the Lon- small farmers or small tradesmen and shopkeepers in 
_ donderry trade?—We had a meeting between our- the town. There was no manufacturing industry to 
selves, but we have not met with any other members speak of in the place previously to the establishment 
of the trade. — of these factories. 

(Mr, Tillie.) We are the largest employers in the 17,302. What is your dinner hour on days other 
district, and having got notice of coming here we met. than Saturday ?—1 o’clock in the summer, when 
together, and jotted down'a number of points that we we open at 8 and 2 o’clock, and half-past one in the 
thought desirable to bring before the Commission. winter, when we open at half-past 8. We used to 

”17,297. Will you proceed with, your statement ? open at 9. .We now open at half-past 8, changing it 
—It was considered desirable to bring the following merely half an hour, and working half an hour later 
points under the notice of the Commissioners :—Ilst, in the evening. 
shirt and collar and under-clothing factories have been 17,303. Do the workpeople themselves prefer to 
in existence here for 25 years. 2ndly, the population finish their work. on Saturday rather than stop for 
employed in the different factories is estimated at dinner?—Yes. When I had these gentlemen with me 
between 4,000 and 5,000, and these work in conjunc- in my office, I called in some of the women employed 
tion with a rural and suburban population estimated in our factory and questioned them in their presence, 
at from 12,000 to 15,000. Thirdly, the hours of labour and they strongly deprecated any change which should 
which have prevailed in the trade during the whole of make it necessary to bring them to the works before 
_ that period have been 51 hours per week, from 8 till6 breakfast, they would rather work six hours at a 
(with one hour for dinner) on five days of the week, stretch. 
and 8 till 2 on Saturdays without a break. Fourthly, 17,304. I quite understand that they would rather 
the hands connected with the different factories have not.come in before breakfast, but do they wish to work 
been drawn very much from the surrounding country, six hours on Saturday continuously ? — Yes, con- 
and large numbers of them still continue to reside tinuously. 
with their’ parents in the suburban and country dis- 17,305. Do they get no refreshment during those 
_tricts and go out and in to their work night and morn- six hours?—They may bring a biscuit with them, but 
_ ing; to all such any alteration of the hours which there is no stoppage of the machinery. — 
would require them to begin work before taking 17,306. The sewing machines, I presume, are driven 
breakfast would ‘be a serious difficulty, and would be by machinery ?—Yes, they are driven by steam power, 
likely to shut them out from this source of employ- and the cutting machines also are driven by machine 
ment. Fifthly, regarding the working hours .on power. 

Saturday, we have never felt any, inconvenience or 17,307. If Parliament should attach importance to 
seen or heard of any bad result to the hands from the continuous hours of labour not being prolonged 
working six hours at a stretch, and the hands them- beyond five, could you not manage to give a certain 
selves unanimously prefer the present hours to any interval in the forenoon of Saturday ?—No, especially 
other system which would require them to come in when you consider that a great many of the hands 
without breakfast. Sixthly, the business in all its come from the country and have no lodgings in town, 
departments is a cleanly and healthy one, and no and no means of refreshing themselves except going 
artificial heat is required in any of the processes, such — into the coffee rooms, which they could not afford. 
as is common in the woollen, linen, or cotton trades, 17,308. Are we to understand that on the other 
both in weaving and spinning. ‘This fact enables the days they dine on the premises?—No, they do not 
' manufacturers of this district to draw their hands from dine on the premises; they mostly dine in the working 
a class higher in the social scale than is usually to be men’s dining rooms, or in some other place provided 
found employed in factory labour. Seventhly, the inthe town, that is, those who do not go home ; others 
factories here are generally producing departments, for of them have their dinners sent them from the neigh- 
the warehouses in Glasgow, Manchester, and London, bourhood, and they meet them in fine weather. I see 
and it is of great importance that our facilities for some of them doing that, and others just go out of the 
shipping on the Saturday afternoon should not be un- works, and take their dinners, whatever they have 
necessarily curtailed ; and we consider that the depart- with them. 
ment which deals with the finished goods should not be 17,309. Have you never thought of giving them a 
treated as a manufacturing department which it really dining room on the premises, so as to save time ?— 
is not. The steamers leave at 6 o’clock, and if we had Yes, but that requires an amount. of organisation 
permission, as under the Workshops Act, to work till which it is difficult to manage; we have often thought 
| 4 o’clock with one break it would be of great use tous. of it, and it is desirable in some respects, particularly 
| Eighthly, the wages earned by women in these factories. in the winter, that it should be so; but there are _ 
are from 5s. to 12s. per week ; picked hands and fore- difficulties about it which would require a good deal of 
__ women from 10s. to 20s. Ninthly, no halftime hands arrangement to overcome. 
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17,310. Are both you gentlemen in the same cir- 
cumstances in that respect ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) Exactly. I may say that we started 
a cooking depdt, thinking the girls would go there, but 
we found it a failure. We thought they could take 
some broth or more substantial food that would do 
them more good, but they prefer tea and such like. 

17,311. Did they go to a coffee house ?—Yes, those 
that did not go home; they would not come to this 
place. 

(Mr. Tillie.) We are most anxious about that 
question of working six hours without a break, because 
it would be very difficult to get over it; it would be 
tantamount to shutting them out from the labour 
which they would necessarily do before breakfast, 
because they could not come; many of them are living 
at a distance in the country, and we would not get 
enough workers to make it worth our while to start 
the engine till after breakfast time, and that would 
virtually curtail the working day to four and a half 
hours, or whatever time we might be allowed by the 
Act to work at a stretch. 

17,312. As to the half-holiday, you wish occasionally, 


at least in view of the steamers leaving, that your 


warehouse hands should be able to work to within 
half an hour of the steamers leaving ?—No; only we 
have the power at present, at least we believe so, to 
work those who are merely packing or folding in the 
processes connected with finished goods until 4 o’clock, 
and we merely wish that kept as is; we are quite 
content to have it so. 

17,313. You wish what is known as a manufacturing 
process to be counted as a finishing process ?—No, it is 
not a manufacturing process at present, but under the 
Workshops Act now, as a matter of fact, from. 1 
o'clock to 2 o’clock is the hour, and it is very seldom 
that we have anyone in after that time. They work 
till 4 in the folding room, merely in the shipping 
department, where all the goods that have been in 
the country and finished come back again merely to 
be folded and packed for shipment. 

17,314. If that is only a warehouse or finishing 
process, how is it that you cannot use the privilege of 
working your people till 4 ?—I.believe we can use 
it. 

17,315. Only you want that power preserved ?— 
Exactly so. 

17,316. (Yo Mr. Taylor.) Would you like to add 
anything ?—I do not know that Ican. We had this 
meeting, and those were the points which we agreed 
upon, which embodied all that we thought of at the 
the time. I consider it of great importance to have 
the present hours preserved, and the six hours on 
Saturday. 

(Mr. Tillie.) Our hours are exceptionally short. I 
do not know any manufacturing industry on any 
considerable scale that has been carried on on such 
such short hours, and those have been the hours 
indepéndent of the Factory Acts, and before we were 
under the Factory Act, forthe last 25 years, namely, 51 
hours per week ; and beyond nine, when we had power 
to work beyond that, if they wrought beyond it they 
were paid as extra time, which we have occasionally 
done in very busy seasons, but very seldom. 

17,317. You never had occasion to exceed your 
legal hours ?—No, never; we are only under the 
Factory Act the last four or five years, since 1867 ; 
we were not under it previous to that. 

17,318. (To Mr. Hogg.) Have you anything to 
add to what has just been stated ?—I have nothing to 
add but to express my sense of the importance of this 
matter of Saturday, as has been explained by Mr. 
Tillie. 


17,319. (O° Conor Don.) You desire in fact to be 


left as you are ?—Just so. 


(Mr. Tillie.) Seeing that we are working so far — 


within the hours allowed in the recent Factory Act, 
I think we might be very well left alone ; seeing that 
both employers and employed have nothing to com- 
plain of, we may be very well left outside the new 
Act altogether. 
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17,320. (Chairman, to Mr. Taylor.) From whom 
did you receive advice that you were entitled to keep 
your warehouse open till 4 o’clock on Saturday ?— 
That" is a mistake, it is 3 o’clock; we want that 
permission. 

(Mr, Tillie.) I was under a mistake in saying 4; 
as a matter of fact we have men in on Saturday 
afternoon for shipping, but our women always leave at 
2 o'clock. I believe we have a legal right to keep the 
women till 3 if we give them a break for a meal. 

_ 17,321. (To Mr. Taylor.) Mr. Tillie wishes that 
maintained, but I understand you to say that you 
want it extended to 4 o’clock ?—Yes, as I understand 
the Workshops Act gives that power. 

17,322. (Lord F., Cavendish.) Not beginning to 
work till 8 ?—We do not begin to work till 8. . 

17,323. However, you want a modification in the 
general Act ?—Yes, either that, or to be left as we 
are. 

(Mr. Hogg.) I may say that: factories which have 
less than 50 hands, and which are under the Work- 
shops Act, in the same business are allowed to be open 
till 4 o’clock, whereas we who are large employers are 
only allowed till 3., . eu 

17,324. And you use steam, do you not ?—Yes. 

17,325. (To Mr. Tillie.) Are most of the factories 
engaged in this business under the Factory Act or 
under the Workshops Act ?—Our three factories are 
under the Factory Act, and several other smaller than 
ye: but there are a number under the Workshops 

ct. 

_ 17,326. Do you suppose that the numbers employed 
in the factories under the Factory Act are larger than 
those ‘employed under the Workshops Act in your 
business ?—I should say that the aggregate is much 
larger. , 

17,327. Do you finda difficulty in competition 
with those working under the Workshops Act ?—No, 
I cannot say that we do; we have had the start of 
them, and we are the firms who enjoy the largest 
amount of capital. 

17,328. Is there any difference between those esta- 
blishments under the Workshops Act and yours, 
beyond the number of hands employed ?—In the 
small factories, of course, they work their sewing 
machines by foot gear, that is the great distinction ; 
whereas we have steam-power applied to the sewing 
machines, which gives us an advantage over the smaller 
factories, because they have nothing to do but plant 
their feet upon the spring and the machine goes, and 
they hold it there; whereas it is very fatiguing and- 
very injurious to the health of delicate women driving 
some of the sewing machines for eight or nine hours a 
day by the foot. 

17,329. What number of hands do you employ ?— 
We have very nearly 1,000 in our factory, in our 
establishment. f 

17,3830. (Chairman, to Mr. Taylor.) How many 
hands have you in your employment ?—About 600, I 


- should say. 


_ (Mr. Hogg.) We have from 500 to 600. 

17,331. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Tillie.) Do 
you think that it would be fair to bring the workshops 
under the Factory Act?—I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the different Acts to give an opinion 
upon that subject. 

17,332. Yours is a very large establishment, and 
there are a number of smaller ones; are there many 
intermediate ones, say, employing from 50 to 100 
hands ?—There are a considerable number, such as 
Kennedy & Grieves, and Welsh, Margetson, & Co. 

(Mr. Taylor.) I do not think there are more than 
20 altogether in the town, large and small. 

(Mr, Tillie.) There are factories springing up all 
over the country in the larger country towns. 

17,333. As L understand you, your whole object 
would be gained if, in addition to the option that you 
now have of working from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7, you had 
the option of working from 8 to 8 ?—We have that 
already ; we do not want that so much. ‘The change 
which would be most inconvenient for us would be 


a 


~ junction 12,000 to 15,000 in their own houses. 
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going upon the four and a half hours. stretch if we 
were put under the new Act. 
17,334. And you say that you employ no half- 
timers >No, we employ no half-timers at present. 
17,335. Used.you to employ children of the half- 
time age before the Act was passed ?—-At one time I 
had a national school connected with my factory, but 
it was so troublesome that, unless in a. population 
where you are going down very low and taking every 
_ child in, you do not require them. ‘There is a pecu- 
liarity which I can explain in connexion with this 
business, that a great part of it. is an indoor business. 
I have mentioned in the statement which I have made 
that those 4,000, or 5,000 in the factories work in con- 
You 
find that it is spread all over the country and all over 
the town, and any that are working in those factories, 
if they have the inclination, are never at a loss to get 
work at home, and they can thereby supplement the 
shorter hours. That was one reason for fixing the 
hours so short, that they can supplement the short 
hours of the factory by doing work at home, and the 
same thing applies all over the country. That is one 
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thing which enables the business to succeed so well, as 
it enables parents to employ children under their own 
roof, and give them a profitable and clean employ- 
ment all over the country for 30 or 40 miles round 
Derry. 

17,336. Do they take much work home after the 
factory hour ?—Fully two thirds of the work is done 
outside the factories altogether. The factories merely 
prepare the work, and do the stitching part of it, 
and then the putting together and finishing is all 
done in their own houses, or the great bulk of it at 
any rate. e 

17,836a. In the case of the hands that come to you, 
how far are their homes from the factories ?—I know 
of them coming three and four miles, but we have dis- 
tribnting stations for the work 30 and 40 miles in the 
country where the work is given out to be done in 
their own homes. 
| 17,337. (Chairman.) Then some of the same 
people who are working in your own factories, and 
who come every day, or whatever it is, take some of 
the goods home to finish ?—Yes, they do; many of 
them supplement their waves in that way. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


_ Rosert Tuomeson, Esq., Joun Ricwarpson, Esq., and Mr. Joun H. Davies examined. 


17,338. (Chairman, to Mr. Thompson.) You are a 
partner in the firm of Richardson, Sons, and Owden, 
of the Glenmore.Bleachworks ?—Yes. 

17,339. And Mr. Davies is your manager ?—Yes. 

17,340. (To Mr. Richardson.) You are a partner 
in the firm of Richardson and Co. ?—I am. 


17,341. You gentlemen are members of the 


Bleachers Association in this district, are you not ?>— 
Yes: 

17,342. Although you do not come deputed by the 
trade, yet you can claim to represent it ?—Yes. All 
the linen bleaching is done in this district, within 30 


' or 40 miles of this neighbourhood ; there are none in 


the south or west. 

17,343. Would you tell the Commission what is 
the process of bleaching here ; is it open air bleaching ? 
—Ii is open air bleaching, and naturally it is a very 
long process. It occupies an average of quite two 
months, in winter longer, and in summer. shorter 
rather. 

17,344. Has the linen to be exposed to the air the 
whole day ?>—Yes, from three to four days at a time, 
and that on several occasions during the process. 

17,345, Is it taken in at night ?—No, it is left out 
at night. It is spread in the fields for, say, an aver- 
age of two to three days at a time, and that dive to 
six times during the process. . 

17,346. Do you employ a great many women ?—A 
good many in the finishing department. 

17,347. How many persons do you-employ in your 
works ?—About 500. 

17,348. Of whom how many would be women ?— 
From 160 to 170. 

17,349. How many young persons ?—Perhaps from 
40 to 50. 

17,350. Are there *any children?—-We have a few 


_ half-timers, I think perhaps from 12 to 15 at present, 


but never more than that. _ 

17,351. (Yo Mr. Thompson.) How many people 
do you employ ?—Mr. Davies will give the precise 
numbers. 

(Mr. Davies.) We have ‘altogether between 500 
and 600 workpeople, and of those the adult’ men— 
ordinary operatives—would be 288; boys under 18, 
20; adult women, 159; girls under 18, 48. 

17,352. Then you employ no half-timers >—None. 

17,353. (To Mr. Richardson.) Would it be ‘true 
substantially, that in your trade about 50 per cent. of 
the workers would be women, or young persons, or 
children ?—Not such a large proportion as that. I 
should think they would be very little more than one 
third. On 
(Mr, Davies.) ‘A third is about right in our works. 

17,354. (To Mr. Richardson.) What are your hours 

36769. ; . 


of work ?—At present we work 10} hours a day, 
between 6 in the morning and 6 in the evening, with 
an hour and a half for meals. We work under the 
special Act of 1870. 

17,355. Do you work your whole legal hours ?— 
Yes, we do. 

17,856. Are those the usual hours in the trade in 
this district ?—Yes. 

17,357. Then do you make use of your modification 
and work half an hour extra for an incomplete 
process ?—YVery little, only occasionally. 

17,358. In your business I suppose you have not 
much complicated machinery at work ?—We have a 
great deal of machinery but most of it is worked by 
adult men with boys to help. -At present we have to 
turn them out because many of the processes are com- 
pleted by the men at all hours, chemical processes and 
others, which we cannot regulate by hours, but. we 
turn out the boys who are assisting the men, or the 
apprentices who are learning their work, when the hour 
comes that the Act allows them to work to, and the 
various processes have to be completed by the men alone. 

17,359. Do you take advantage of the modification 
that allows you to make up time lost by breakage to 
machinery ?—We have not had occasion to do it since 
the last Act was passed. 

17,360. It seems that it is hardly necessary, does it 
not ?—It might be a very necessary one. If any 
stoppage occurs to the goods in the process of bleach- 


ing we sometimes have to go to very great expense to 


save them, owing to the chemical processes that must 
be carried on by regular rotation through, and if the 
least hitch occurs there is a.very great risk of damage 
to the linen being made what we call tender, that is, 
made rotten, and very great exertions have to be made 
where there is a stoppage for half a day to get every 
thing into its proper state again without damage. 

17,361. An accident that would cause an interrup- 
tion to the whole process would be an accident some- 
thing like the breaking down of the main shaft ?— 
Yes, that would be very serious. - 

17,362. That very rarely occurs, does it not ?—It 
never occurred with us. Our works are:in two divi- 
sions, so that if the main- shaft did break down, by 
working the other one extra we could save. ourselves 
to a certain extent. 

17,363. (To Mr. Davies.) Do youremember having 
such an accident as to stop the whole process ?—No, 
not altogether ; not in our works, : 

(Mr. Richardson.) One of our engines broke down 


not very long ago, but then we had other parts of the 


works which we kept going late and early, which 
enabled us to save the goods from being damaged. 
The men from the two halves of the works were put 
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into the one, and they had to work-at night and over-) - 
time. ete 

- 17,364. You would tell the Commission, I suppose, 
that the present hours are very satisfactory ?-They 
are, on the whole; they are more satisfactory than 
any reduction certainly would be. 

17,365. You deprecate.a reduction ?—Yes. 

17,866. (Lo Mr. Davies.) Is that your case: also?) 
—That is our case also. ° 

- (Mr. Richardson.) There is another thing that I 
wish to mention, which we have a special exemption 
for, namelf, as regards stoppages in winter by frost 
and snow. When frost sets in or snow falls we can 
do none of the outside work at all; and although the 
indoor work may go on for two or three days, yet if 
the frost continues more than that it does not come to 
an end, because the cloth which should go into the 
field again we have exhausted, and we cannot get any 
off it. Last winter we were 14 or 15 days: without 
being able to lift a piece off the field, so that practically 
our place was cleared out of ‘goods, and everything 
was outside. 

17,367. What do you say with regard to that >—We 
think that we should have more latitude for making 
up that lost time than we have at present. — 

17,368. You see you want the longest factory hours, 
and you want overtime too in that way ?—Only to pull - 
up the time that is lost. 

17,369. You want.to preserve the third modification 
in the Act of 1870 which enables you to do so ?>— 
Yes, and we should be very glad to get a little addi- 
tional too, because it only allows us an additional half 
hour, and therefore it limits us to within a certain 
time. 

17,370. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would you have no 
limit >—Yes, we would have a limit, but I mean: that 
it must be made up within a certain time. 

17,371. What you are allowed to do with reference 
to time lost by frost and snow is to cover the time 
within six months, at not more than one hour a day, is 
it not >—Yes, I believe that is so., 

17,372. You think that six months is too short a 
time for you to recover this loss ?—Sometimes it is, 
because the time is generally lost in the winter or in 
the spring, and the summer is the time that it could 
be recovered, and the half year might have ended before 
the time can possibly be recovered when there has 
been a long frost. I have seen our works stopped, in 
my recollection, for five or six weeks: 

17,373. Then you wish, in such a case as that, to be 
able to work 114 hours every day throughout the whole 
summer ?—Yes, during the summer. 

17,374. (Chairman.) Supposing that you, might 
work extra hours in the fine season, would you be 
willing to reduce your ordinary hours of work ?—I do 
not think that would do at all. 

17,375. If you may work 103 hours all the year 
round, and you want to work 12 hours during the 
summer tor such time as you had lost in winter, that 
would. make the hours very long ?—An hour extra 
would only give us 114 hours. 

17,376. I thought you said that you would like an 
hour and a half ?—We should like that, or even two 
hours; but I think that we should be safer with the 
10} hours that we work now, and an hour extra, than 
shortening the 10} hours with an hour and a half 
extra for the broken time. 

17,377. After’ the linen comes. in from the open air 
bleaching it ds dried in hot rooms, is it not ?--Cambric 
handkerchiefs are, but not linens. 

17,878. Certain fabrics are ?—Yes. 

17,379. At what heat are those rooms kept ?—We 
find from 90° to 95° the best heat for our purpose. 
The roonts are all very well ventilated. We cannot 
get the gloss and finish upon the goods that. we wish 
for if it is too hot and without good ventilation. 

17,380. Still you have to keep up a high tempera- 
ture ?—Yes. “aa 

17,381. How long are the women employed inthose 
places ?—They work 10} hours. . 


FACTORY AND. WORKSHOPS AOTS ‘COMMISSION : 


17,382. That is. very: severe: labour, is it not, for 
those who have to work 104 hours in a heat of over 
90° ?—It is not nearly so bad-as in a spinning of a 
weaying factory. The workers themselves -prefer: it: 
very much, and they are very healthy..« | . 9.7! 

17,383. Good spinning and weaving factories aré? 
generally well ventilated, are. they not ?—Yes, but! 
there is always a certain quantity of wet and dirt and! 
dust in'them, whereas there is: nothing of that sort ine 
our finishing rooms. There is a great deal of dust im 
a weaving factory, in the preparing and carding rooms’ 
in a mill’ there is any amount of ‘dust, and as: to the! 
spinning room there could hardly be 4 wetter place..' | 

17,384. But by proper appliances that might ‘be re- 
duced to a minimum.?—Perhaps it might, but Ido not! 
think that the dust in a weaving factory and the wet: 
in a spinning room could ever be reduced to make’ 
them like our finishing places. I'am a'factory owner’ 
as well as a spinner myself, and’ therefore’ ‘am ae’ 
quainted with both kinds of work.) 9 0" © or 

17,385. We have seen in Dundee, where the trade: 
is very similar to yours, appliances which have almost’ 
got rid of the wet in the spinning and the dust in the: 
carding and bleaching; probably you may, not be 
aware of them?—There is a great deal of dust and 
everything of that kind in the mills here. I have not. 
seen any new thing lately introduced for that purpose. 

17,386. How many women are employed in the 
drying rooms?—They are mostly women, indeed ‘all 
except a very small proportion, perhaps about three 
fourths of them are employed there: 9) 

17,387. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are three fourths of 
the women employed in the hot rooms ?—Yes. 

17,388. (Chairman.) What would you say is the 
temperature of your drying rooms at daylight in’ the 
morning ?—From 90° to 95°; that is the usual tem- 
perature in the drying rooms. haar epics i, 

17,389. In fact it would not answer_your purpose 
to have them at a lower temperature ?—No, it would 
not. ; MRC. i551 

(Mr. Richardson.) There is another point which 
we have not. touched upon yet, which is with regard 
to the outside work. In‘a general, way in the winter 
they cannot begin to work until daylight, and they must 
have done before dark, so that their days are. very 
short. The boys who are employed in assisting the 
men in what we call field work do not begin till’7 or 8 
in the morning, and they have done between 3 and 4 
at present. At all times of the year the boys outside 
do not keep the same hours as those. inside ; they have 
shorter hours, in fact they work less than any factory 
hours, in winter especially, There is another excep- 
tion, I think, in the last Act, which allows different 
meal hours for those employed indoor and. outdoor. 
For six months of the year and more the boys can get 


‘ their breakfast before they begin their outdoor work, 


and they must go home as soon as the light goes, 
17,390. Do they not stop for dinner ?—Yes, they 
must stop for dinner, but that modification, we think, 
should be continued that it should not, be compulsory 
upon the boys and men working outside to have the 
same meal hours as those working indoors. 9... | 
17,391. Are your people paid by. time or by. the 
piece ?—Some by time and some by the piece... poe 
17,392. The outdoor people I refer to ?—/The out- 
door people are paid by. the,piece, at least the men are 
paid by the piece and the boys who are assisting them 
are paid by time. ; 
17,393. How are the women paid ?—-The women 
are all paid by day work. rane 
(Mr. Davies.) There are a few exceptions, but that 
is the rule. peees! 
17,394. (O° Conor Don, to Mr. Richardson.) What 
wages do the women earn a week ?—'They earn from 
6s. to 8s., and sometimes 9s. a week. ‘aap | acd 
17,395. What do they earn in the spinning works? 
—That depends very much upon: the class. In some 
mills where they do very fine spinning, and where 
none but the best ‘workers are employed, a spinner will 
make as much as IOs. or 12s. a week, and in others 
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where not’ such a good yarn is spun, and they are not «nearly their wages, and then they work it up when the R. Thompson, 


so particular; the wages vary from ‘7s. to 10s. 
- 17,896. Are they paid’ by the piece or by the day ? 
—By the day. 9 di 
17,897. ( Chairman.) Is your place of work in Bel- 
fast ?—No, it is about seven miles, in a country place. 
17,398. Are many of the bleachworks in country 
places ?—Yes, they are’ all-in country places. They 
must be where there is plenty of pure, clean, fresh air, 
free from ‘“colly,” no smoke, and plenty of clean 
water. 
* 17,399. Do your people live in the neighbourhood 
of the works ?—Yes, the bulk of ours live in our own 
houses.” gas .30.J40 | 
- 17,400. Do you employ single women brought from 
a distance No, very few; they are nearly all families 
that are employed by us. . ; 
» 17,401. Where that is the case, speaking not only 


of your’ own,’but of other bleachworks, do they lodge , 


together ?—They lodge one or two in various houses. 
The people that live in the neighbourhood take in one 
or two lodgers. — 

17,402. You do not have women’s barracks like 
they have in Scotland ?—No, there is nothing of that 
sort, I believe; in Ireland. I may mention that there 
is another caus2 of stoppage in ‘a way which has nat 

_been mentioned, and that is the flax water in the 
summer being run into’ the ‘streams, and that dirties 
the water so much that the later process of bleaching 
when the cloth has come nearly white has to be sus- 
pended almost entirely. Some of the works near 


Banbridge, I heard from a bleacher last week, were. 


almost entirely stopped from flax water, and he had to 
lay his goods aside until the flax water had passed 
away, which would take a week or two more to do. 

17,408. That is a kind of pollution of rivers >—Yes, 
and I hope that they will put a stop to it. They are 
poisoning all the rivers. There is not a fish in our 
rivers, and we have had to lay out enormous sums in 
making reservoirs in our own grounds to keep us going 

_ through the'summer, and this time of the year, owing 
to the pollutions from the towns and from flax. 

17,404. (O’Conor Don.) Are there any spinning 
establishments near your works ?—Yes, there are two. 

17,405, And the'same population could work at 
those as at’ your works, could they ?—Yes, the same 
population do. if a 

17,406. Do you find them prefer to come to your 
works at lower wages than to go to spinning at higher 
wages ?—Yes. aah Hed 

17,407. (Lord #. Cavendish.) When you are re- 
covering time lost owing to frost or snow, do you work 
the additional hour in the hot rooms as well as out of 
doors >We have never been obliged to work in the 
hot rooms since the Act was passed. - 

17,408. You do not wish to have longer hours in 
the hot’ rooms?—We ‘do wish to have them, but we 
have never made use of them yet. 

17,409. When you were asking for extended power 
of recovering lost time, did you mean that to apply to 
hot rooms, or only to out of doors ?—I intended it to 
apply to all. iY i?) ; 

17,410. You think that for the whole of the summer 

the women should’ be employed in those hot rooms for 
114 hours ?—No, only to’ make up lost time when they 
have lost it.’ 
17,411. I understand that from one cause or another 
you nearly always have a good deal of time lost in 
winter ?—We do lose a good deal, but since this last 
Act:was passed we have never lost sufficient to make 
it necessary to make up any lost time by the women in 
the hot rooms. 


~ 17,412. Only you are afraid that the weather may | 


be worse hereafter than it has been since the passing 
of the Act, and you wish to take precaution accord- 
_ingly ?—Just about a year before the last Act was 
passed we were stopped for so long that our women, 
as well as the outdoor: workers, were walking about 
for days and days, and we had to advance them money 
to keep them going, because on all-occasions when the 
place is stopped we have to give them their wages or 


_ time comes again. 


17,413. Do you think it is quite reasonable that 
when the legislature has said that women shall not be 
employed in a textile factory more than 10 hours a 
day, it should afterwards provide that in those hot 
rooms, with a temperature a little under 100°, they 
should be employed all through the summer for 114 
hours ?—I think the chance of their being employed 
all through the summer is so small that they would 
never be employed, and it would give the people the 
spring to make up time lost in December, January, 
and February, if it were necessary. 

17,414. As I understand you, since the passing of 
the Act you have never worked women in the hot 
rooms more than 104 hours >—No. 

17,415. And you have not suffered much from 
that restriction ?— We have not suffered as it has 
happened. 

17,416. During the last four years ?—The last Act 
was passed in 1870, and came into operation in 1871; 
we have not suffered much since then. 

17,417. (O’Conor Don.) Before the passing of that 
Act, did you work generally very long hours in the 
summer P—No; the Acts that we worked under pre- 
viously to the present Act allowed us to work between 
6 in the morning and 8 at night, allowing an hour 
and a half for meals, and those hours enabled us to 
pull up the time that we lost previously. 

17,418. (Chatrman.) You made out a very good 
casein Parliament in 1860, did you not ?—I forget 
the date of the previous Act. : 

17,419. (O’Conor Don.) Had you occasion very 
often before the passing of the Act of 1870 to make 
use of the privilege of working so many hours in the 
summer ?—Not very often; we were generally able to 
do , by working not more than the hours, by working 
till 7. 

17,420. Continuously through thé summer ?—No, 
not continuously. 

17,421. Working more hours in those hot rooms as 
well as out of doors p—Yes, all alike; the women that 


were employed out of doors and the women that were 


employed in doors just the same. 

17,422. (Chairman, to Mr. Davies.) Is there any- 
thing that you would like to add to what has been 
said ?—Yes, I would like to mention one or two points. 
Without repeating what has been said more than I can 
help, I would remark that bleaching operations, being 
carried on to a great extent in the open air, are 
frequently interrupted: by the state of the weather, 
more particularly in winter. The chemical processes 
are such as to preclude the fixing of any given time 
for meals and for the cessation of work, and in con- 
sequence of this we have been compelled since the 
present Act applying to bleachworks came into force 
to do away in a great measure with the employment of 
boys under 18. Under the previous Act, although we 
could employ boys from 6 to 8 o'clock, it rarely 
occurred that they had to work after 6 or 7, and as 
between the different processes of boiling, dipping, and 
washing, there are intervals for rest, the time of daily 
actual work did not then and does not now exceed 
seven or eight hours. We employ boys to assist men 
in spreading linen-on the grass, their duties being to 
collect and supply the men with the wooden pins used 
in securing the linen on the grass, and this can be 
carried on only in daylight, so that in the winter 
months their hours of work are from about 8 to 4 
o’clock, and in frosty weather their work frequently 
does not commence till 10 or 12 o’clock. It is, there- 
fore, difficult to give stated hours for meals ; and the 
boys having to cease work at2o’clock on Saturdays, 
when in many cases they do not begin till 10 or 12, is 
a great inconvenience, not to mention the loss in 
having to pay them for a full day’s work. Continued 
frost or snow’ stops bleaching operations altogether. 
This is pretty much what has been stated already. 
They are also much retarded by the state of the 
water, especially in the flax steeping season, the flax 
water allowed to ran into the streams contaminating 
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the water to such an extent as to make it impossible , 


to proceed with the finishing of all sorts of linen goods, 
and I understand that at the present moment the 
bleachworks on the River Bann are almost, and in 
‘some cases altogether, at a standstill, This has been 
the case for 10 days or more; and is likely to continue 
for some time yet. So that if we were employing 
many boys at out-of-door bleaching or in the chemical 
processes, the hours allowed for the recovery of time 
thus lost in that way would be altogether inadequate. 


As it is we have to work, I believe, in all bleach-. 


works during the night to some extent occasionally. 
It is imperative that it should be done in order to 
keep the goods safe ; and if we were employing many 
boys we could not do that. There is no doubt that 
in the works I represent, the Glenmore bleachworks, 
we should employ more boys than we do if we could 
employ them longer. At the present time we have 
only about 20 boys altogether, and I suppose not 
more than 8 or 10 of those are employed in actual 
bleaching, the others are employed in finishing. We 
employed twice as many more boys when we were 
allowed to work till 8 at night, although even then 
they did not work more than seven or eight hours 
per day, the work not being continuous, so that if 
under these circumstances the restrictions of the hours 


of labour should in case of boys apply only to those 


under, say, 14 or 15, we should employ many more 
boys, and there are many such in the neighbourhood 
of Lisburn, where the works which I represent are 
situated, now out of employment, and almost every day 
we have applications for work from boys such as we 
might employ if we could find it to our advantage to 
do so, 

17,423. Do you not care to take them on half-time ? 
—No, we do not employ any as half-timers. 

17,424. But you could get them on that condition ? 
—Yes; but they would only be able to work five 
hours per day, they would be restricted to those hours, 
and we could not work them irregular hours. 

(Mr. Richardson.) We do not want to work them 
longer hours, but irregular hours. 

(Mr. Davies.) Then, as Mr. Richardson says, wo- 
men are employed chiefly in assisting in the prepara- 
tion of the goods for finishing, and in drying cambric 
handkerchiefs in those hot rooms which he spoke of, 
but this occupation is quite clean and of a light kind, 
and I do not know any reason whatever for shortening 
their hours, and I am not aware that they are wishful 
for it themselves. 

17,425. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would it be much 
assistance to you if.you were allowed to recover more 
lost time as regards outdoor labour, if the present re- 
strictions were maintained as regards the indoor labour 
in the stoves >The way the question stands is pretty 
much this, that when the bleaching operations are 
stopped from the state of thé weather it usually hap- 
pens. that we have before us an accumulation of goods 
sufficient to keep the women employed during the 
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stoppage from frost or snow; and in that case, as we 
have not the power to recover, the time lost, unless 
when frost or snow sets in, we should say to the wo- 
men in our employ, ‘‘ Now we have no work for you 
at present,” and we could then afterwards employ 
them; if we have work sufficient to keep the women 
going we keep them going, but in that case we cannot 
recover lost time as I understand it. 

17,426. By far the most important question for you 
is the question of the recovery of lost time for those 
engaged in outdoor work ?—Yes. . 

17,427. Would your wants be mainly satisfied if 
you were granted greater facilities for. recovering lost 
time as regards those employed out of doors ?—No, I 
think not, because we should have so few boys em- 
ployed under 18 years of age that it would not be 
worth while for the sake of those few. 

17,428. I understood you to say that the reason you 
did not employ more boys is that you cannot work 
longer hours than 6 o’clock ?—Yes. | If we could keep 
the boys in the place, say, till 8 o’clock under ordinary 
circumstances, then it would be worth while. 

17,429. Should, you employ those boys on those 
terms, even if there was no power of recovering lost 


' time as regards the stoves ?—I do not quite catch the 


meaning of the question. 

17,430. Supposing there were no means of reco- 
vering lost time as regards indoor work, which, as I 
understand, is mainly in the hot rooms, should you 
employ more boys if the law was left as it is as regards 
those employed indoors, if longer hours were -allowed 
you under certain circumstances for young persons out: 
of doors ?—Yes, if longer hours were allowed for 
young persons employed out of doors we should employ 
more boys. 

17,431. Eyen if the law was left as it is as. regards 
the stoves p—Yes, eee ; 

17,432. Or even if that might be possible and the 
hours.in the stoves were cut down to the textile hours, 
that is to say, to 10} hours a day ?—Yes, we should. 
Of course, I understand that they are 60 hours per 
week ; we are under the Ten Hours Act as I under- 
stand. 

(Mr. Richardson.) I should like to explain that 
when frost sets,in the out-of-door work is stopped, say, 
for a week, then the finishing process for all those 
women who are employed will not fail them for a week 
afteywards ; it is the delay of the linens coming for- 
ward that eventually stops the finishing, and that will 
not affect the finishing until perhaps the frost is away ;. 
so that in fact the finishing is never stopped at the 
same time as the outdoor work, and under the present 
Act it appears that we cannot recover the lost time 
that is the effect of the frost, because it does not 
occur at the same time in the finishing department as 
the frost. 

17,433. (Chairman.) You require your recovery to 
run through the works-?—Yes, just to, follow the 
processes of the linen as it were. 


The witnesses. withdrew. 
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17,434. (Chairman, to Mr, Valentine.) You gentle- 
men are all in the linen trade, are you not ?—Yes, in 
the spinning and weaving trade. 

17,435. To what firm do you belong ?—I am a 
partner in the Northern Spinning Company, Mr. Hind is 
proprietor of the Durham Street Mill, and Mr. M‘Cance 
is a partner in the Ulster Spinning Company. I shall 


occupy you but avery short time. I would venture , 


to read a resolution which was passed by the council 


of the Association of Flax Spinners and Power-loom 
Linen Manufacturers in Belfast. ‘“ At a special meet- - 


“ ing of the,council of this association which was held 
“on 8th September 1875 the following resolution was 
‘“* unanimously adopted :—It having come to the know- 
“ ledge of this association that strong representations 
“ have been made to the Government to induce them to 
“* repeal clause No. 10 of the Factory Act of 1874 


“ relative tu the recovery of lostetime in mills and . 


“* factories driven by water power, and that evidence 
‘“‘ has been tendered to the Royal Commission for the 
“ ‘same object, it is resolved that the council of this 
“« association strongly protests against the repeal of 
“ said clause, as it would place mills and factories only 
“ using steam power at a disadvantage.” I do not know 
that I can use any argument that you, have not heard 
of before, but I just wish to make a few remarks upon 
that, and I will say that we consider that we would be 
placed at a disadvantage if the users of water power | 
were permitted to make up lost time in cases of floods 
or short of water, when the users,of steam power are. 
not permitted to make up lost time arising from any 
cause whatever. Many mills driven by steam power 
are frequently obliged to stop in dry weather for the- 
want of sufficient condensing water. The small . 
quantity they have gets too hot for condensing pur- 
poses. The mill which I am connected with has 
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frequently been obliged to stop work from this cause 
during the summer months as well as others on the 
same stream. I therefore cannot see any reason why 
my neighbour should"be permitted to make up lost 
time which has arisen from an insufficient supply of 
water in a dry season, when I, the user of steam power, 
am obliged to stop my works for the same cause and 
am not permitted to make up any portion of that lost 
time ; nor am I permitted to make up lost time from 


_a breakdown of my engines or-boilers, which perhaps* 


no forethought or engineering ability could have fore- 
seen or prevented. I do not advocate that we should 
have that power of making up of lost time, as I think 
it is very likely the privilege would be abused, but I 
do protest against the users of water power having it, 
as I contend that they have failed to show any sufficient 
reason why they should be exempt. 

(Mr. Hind.) The fact of the matter is that in nine 
eases out of ten the users of water power have also 
steam power supplementary, and not only that but in 


' most tases they have steam power equal to the water 


power they require, and in case of shortness of water 
they can put on their whole steam power and drive the 
factories with it. The mills in country places have 
not.only this cheap water power but they have cheap 
wages. The wages, as a rule, are at a lower standard 
than they are in the towns. It is generally known 
that most of the water mills are always working up 
lost time for something or other. JI am quite sure we 
are placed at a serious disadvantage by the shortness 


of water in summer time, particularly in Belfast where 


there are an immense number of factories which for- 
merly were pretty well supplied with water when there 
was only water power; but now streams are used up 
for bleaching and other things. Even the waterworks 
which have been constructed for the last few years 
have availed themselves of a good number of streams 
that formerly came to the trade, and although there is 
compensation given in some cases where water is taken 
for the waterworks, yet I am not aware that any of the 


. Belfast mills have benefited by that compensation. As 


now we are subject of course to breakdowns and stop- 
pages, and one thing arid another, we think that water 
power labour should not be put at an advantage over 
us, when competition is so keen that I may say none 
of us are doing any good. 


17,436. (Lo Mr. Valentine.) I must tell you that - 


that is the case; on the other side also we have had a 
good deal of evidence, in which it has been stated that 
in many places water mills have been erected where 
steam could not be applied, that in some ‘cases where 
they are too small to afford steam mills have been 


placed most conveniently for water power, and that- 


it would involve the stoppage of their undertaking 
altogether if they could not make up their time which 
they are liable to lose in a very dry season. Then 
again we are told that in some cases, even where steam 
has been applied, the mill is necessarily stopped by 
flood water, of course not so long as by drought, but 
still a considerable time; what have to say with 
regard to that /—I am sure that there are many cases 
in which probably there would be some degree of 
hardship; but. taking the broad case, as I stated 


before, we are liable to have our engines break down 


and to be stopped for a week or even a month, or even 
more sometimes, and there is no provision made so 
that we can work that time up; and also taking into 


consideration the other fact that many mills are fre- 


quently obliged in one way or other to stop for 
some time in consequence of the water being scarce, 
so that they have not sufficient condensing water, I i 
contend that if they are stoppéd for an insufficient 
quantity of condensing water in a dry season, I do not 
see why if a water-wheel millowner is stopped from’ 
the same cause, he should be allowed to make it up 
when a man who has a steam engine is not allowed to 
do so. 

17,487. In one case water is the motive power and 
in the other case a certain amount of water is necessary 
to feed the steam power. How long have vou been 
stopped in the present. year from want of water for 
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condensing purposes ?—We were stopped I think 
about three half days. I should say that’ we have 
recently gone to very great expense in putting up 
another dam or cooler to contain a large quantity of 
water for this particular purpose, so as to prevent 
stoppage in future ; but this year as well as the past 
year we have been running three half days. We have 
been forced to work with the water up to from 135° to 
140°, and it is well known that when it gets as hot as 
that we are working at a very great disadvantage and 
very great loss of fuel; we have frequently during the 
summer, and indeed it is a constant working with the 
water'from 120° to 188°. 

(Mr. Hind.) We were put to some expense some 
years ago ; we had so many stoppages every year, and 
we were frequently days without water, so that we had 
to go to yery great expense in making a large reservoir 
to supply ourselves with water. Some years we had 
to use it and some years not, and some years we have 
not had occasion to do so, except for a very short 
time. 

17,488. I suppose you are not so often short of 
water in Ireland as they are in England ?—I do not 
know that we are. 

(Mr, Valentine.) We have a deal of rain in Ireland. 
I could not at the present moment say what the rain, 
fall here is in comparison with many parts of England, 
but I daresay we have not more rain here ‘than in 


most parts of Scotland, especially in the Highlands, - 


where I know the rainfall is pretty heavy. 

(Mr. M‘Cance.) You spoke of concerns in Scotland 
which were specially adapted for water power, but I 
am not aware whether those concerns have steam 
power as well ? 

17,439. (Chairman.) Some have and some have 
not ?—I am not aware of any one of any extent or 
moment in Ireland that has not steam power to drive 
the machinery. Where they have steam power in 
combination with water power they are much less 
liable to stoppage for want of motive power if a 
breakage comes than one that is depending only upon 
steam power. If we are dependent only upon steam 
power, we have to stop to repair our engines and for 
every alteration, whereas if we had water power 
combined we would do those repairs when we could 
use the water power, and therefore I hold that in a 
concern where they have steam and water combined, 
they have a much surer power, and they have less to 
complain of for stoppages than a man‘who uses steam 
only ; therefore if there is a privilege to be granted at 
all it should be granted only to the man who has only 
one power, and not to the man who has an alternative 
power to depend upon. 

17,440. Because, whilst they can use their water 
power as well as steam, they are at a great advantage 
as compared with you ?—Yes, they can so arrange as 
always to use the water power when they want to do 


‘anything to their boilers or engines. 


17,441. You are now speaking of spinning {and 
weaving mills of considerable size, but there is in the 
case of Ireland a number of small establishments, such 
as country woollen and scutch mills ?—-With reference 
to scutch mills, they are not affected by the Act at 
all, and if scutch mills are brought under the Factory 
Act, Llook upon it that it would be almost fatal to 
the growth of flax in Ireland, because the work is so 
purely seasonable, and the work must be done-through 
afew months in the year; and if they are to be re- 
stricted in their hours of labour during those few 
months that they work, it will very materially inter- 
fere with the growth of flax, because they are all small 
concerns, a great many of them only employing per- 
haps the members of one or two families, and it would 
increase their cost amazingly if they were either re- 
stricted to working the factory hours or precluded 
from employing different members of a family for the 
daylight work in connexion with their scutch mills. 

17,442. Of course it does not follow that if they 
were brought under the Factory Act. they wouid be 
subject to all the restrictions of the Factory Act >—No ; 
I mean if they were subject to the same restrictions. 
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Your remark with reference to small mills only applies 
to scutch mills ; there are not any small spinning mills.. 
_ 17,448. Are there not any small woollen mills ?—I 
am afraid that there is almost no woollen trade left in 
this country, it is destroyed by previous legislation. 
The woollen trade. was driven out of this country 

altogether. . 

17,444. You do not mean to go back to Lord Straf- 
tord, I hope, but you are speaking of the olden time ? 
—The woollen trade has never revived in Ireland since 
then. There have been one or two attempts made, 
but they have not been successful. 

17,445. (O’Conor Don, to Mri Valentine.) Could 
you give the Commission any idea of the extreme 
length of time during which you have ever been 
obliged to stop your mill for want of water for con- 
densing power ;.have you been obliged to stop your 
mill for a week or more ?—No, not for a week, but we 
have for more than a day, and then probably the next 
day we could, work some time and then stop for half 
the day, or for an hour in the day, but never for one 
week consecutively that I recollect. . 

17,446. Could you give an idea of how long you 
have been obliged to stop in the whole year ?—I am 
certain that many summers. we have lost a fortnight’s 
work from stopping two or three hours a day, and 
half a day, and so on, 09 3 ’ 

(Mr. Hind.) It is a very great objection stopping _ 
partially, even more so than stopping a day, or giving 
them a holiday for two or three days, because you have 
to pay them all their wages, although you do not get 
your speed, and the work is not carried on with the 
same facility and the same regularity. . You may 
be perhaps running your engine with condensed. water 
at 180°, and instead of running your: machinery at a 
certain speed you will be running it three fourths the 
speed, and there is a.great objection in that. When we 
have to stop for a few hours all the hands are about 
the place waiting to start, and we are paying them 
their wages while they are doing nothing. It would 
be far better for the men to go home and to start again 
at a fixed time. 

17,447. If you had the privilege of making up lost 
time in consequence of these stoppages you would have 
to exercise it to a very trifling extent ?—To a very 
trifling extent, I think. 

‘(Mr. M‘Cance.) You would have to exercise it to a 
very trifling extent if the privilege was confined to 
stoppage on account of want of water for condensing, 
but you allow the privilege for want of motive power, 
and I hold that it does not signify from whence you 
derive your motive power; if you burst. your engine 
and stop your motive power your concern is stopped 
altogether. I know we are not exceptional in the 
case, and we have had'an entire spinning mill or 
factory stopped on more than one occasion five or 
six weeks from re-arrangement of our motive power 
and from breakdowns in our motive power, and we* 
cannot work up that. I hold that we are more subject 
to that than any mill that I know of in Ireland that 
has water, because they have the water independently 
of what we have; they have the same steam as we 
have and the water besides to work with in a case of 
emergency when we have to stop. 

17,448. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you mean that 
you believe that you lose more hours in the course of 
a year than most water mills ?—I do. I believe that 
all mills using steam alone lose more hours in the 
year for want of motive power than those who have 
water mills, because those who have water mills have 
steam besides. 

(Mr, Hind.) I quite agree with Mr. M‘Cance in 
that. 

17,449. (Chairman, to Mr. Valentine.) Could you 
put in a statement showing the average amount. of 


time lost by steam users ?—If that would take in the . 


breakdowns, and the want of motive power, I could 
not at the present moment, but we could form an 
estimate. 

17,450. (Lo Mr. M‘Cance.) Does your association 
include any users of water power ?—I know of three ; 
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L believe there are others, but they have all of them 
steam combined with water. . . rks 

17,451. (O’Conor Don.) And in the cases of the 
three that you refer to, is the water of any great con- 
sequence, or is steam the chief moving power ?— 
Steam is the chief moving power; I should say there 
are very few exceptions to that in Ireland: 


17,452. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 1 understand you to: 
say that there are very few small mills where water. 
only is used ?—Very few indeed, in fact I donot know: 


of any except scutch mills, : 

17,453. (Chairman, to. Mr. Hind.) Have you 
adopted any appliances to keep down the dust in your 
processes of manufacture ?—I have put fans, and I 


have tried several plans without being very successful, 
putting a shaft up and carrying it away to a’eertain, 


extent in that way, and latterly in our card rooms we 
have adopted a large fan in the window about. three 
and a half feet in diameter. 


Formerly we had one which did not succeed, but we: 


have formed a great improvement in them since, and; 


I have since ordered two others.to be put in the same. 
room, with the view of completely getting clear of the: 
dust. sess 

17,454. In Messrs. Baxter’s mills at Dundee there 
is.a very large one, and we are told that they actually: 
save eight tons weight of dust a week ?—They are 
very different spinners in Dundee to what they are 
here, we are what“they call fine spinners ; what they 
would call fine yarn in Dundee, we would call very 
coarse indeed. Where they leave off we begin. In 


Messrs. Baxter’s mills I suppose they do not spin any-' 


thing so high as what we call fifties, and we do not: 
spin anything lower than fifties. ’ 


17,455. Is it the case that for the fine linen works: 


in Scotland they import yarn from here ?—Yes.. 
17,456. As to spinning, have you done anything 


with ‘aprons or covers, and so on?— Yes, we have: 
always done that; for the last 20 years we have had’ 


covers for the front of them. When the first Act’ 
insisted upon that being done it was with great diffi- 
culty that we could get the. spinners to: make use of 
them at all, however, we modified them to a certain 
extent under the inspector’s advice and we have now 
succeeded. We have no trouble in the world, nor 
have we had for years. For the last 25 years we have 
been using what we call splash-boards in front of the 
people, coarse framés running in front: of. them, the 
fan is not required, there is no spray coming from. 
them at all. ~ 


17,457. Do you think ‘that such appliances ought! 


to be made compulsory ?—I can hardly speak to that. 
In our case I would not. do away with them atall. I 


think they are compulsory according to the Act of: 


Parliament. I have always looked upon them as com- 
pulsory at all events, because I know that: they are an 
inconvenience: toa certain extent. But it is just like 
everything else, when the girls get. accustomed to 


using them they,do not feel them, and it does, no 


doubt, in the coarse spinning, keep them dry. Then 
we make them all wear old carriage aprons in. front 
of them. 

17,458.-Do you not cover the top also of the ma- 
chine, because I noticed that in several, mills in Seot- 
land not only was there an apron or casing in front, 


but a cover at the top of the machine as it was spin-’ 


ning ?—If you mean a cover on the ledge, where’ the 
water is, that is always so. 


17,459. Is any flax heckled by hand here >—None. 


in what we call roughing; that is to say, just after the 


flax is taken out of the bunch that comes from the. 
farm or from abroad, it is then taken and drawn. 


through very course heckles, and made in ‘streaks for 
handling. i 
17,460. The use of machinery for heckling is uni- 
versal ?—Yes. 
machine. After it is heckled on the machine it is all 
taken to what is called the sorting room, and skilled 


men here draw it over heckles of different fineness, ' 


and they lay it, according to their judgment, as to 


We are experimenting) 
on that, and we think that it will be very successful. . 


Then there is hand sorting after the 


—- 
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No. 1, 2, 3,4, or 5, according ‘to circumstances; and 
we know the ‘quality of this No. 1 and No, 2, and’ ‘so 
- forth. It is laid by for use'in' the mill. 

“17,461. The old system of hand heckling favelvod 
“very severe labour, did it not ?—It was ‘aie much 
more severe than it is at present. 

17,462. And you say that’ that is aliabat Wtopéther 
dtenbntinaed PI may say totally discontinued, as far 
as the Belfast spinners are concerned. 

»17,463. (To Mr. M‘Cance.) You think that theré 
finish always’ bea great deal of dust in flax spinning; 
even with the best machinery ?—There must, to 'a certain 
extent, be dust, at least with any of the appliances that 
we have been able to get at yet ; but there is ‘not nearly 
so much in our spinning as there is in Dundee, owing 
+o the fact, as Mr. Hind has told you, of its being 
finer; I'think we use a great deal less material: for 
‘the same’ number of hands than they do in Dundee, 
and put a great deal less material through the same 
sized’ ‘boarding’s ; therefore the material is not only finer 
and ‘there is less dust to come off the material, but 
there is much -less’ quantity of material for the “dust 
to come off, because, whereas in Dundee each bundle 
of yarn: that they produce will, perhaps, weigh 10 lbs., 
each bundle of ours ‘would, perhaps, not weigh idee 
than 3 Ibs., or the proportion, I should. say, is even 
aia than I have stated. I should say that they use 

times as much material for the same number of 
caoetiod 

(Mr. Hind.) I had’ something to do, when I was a 
Sept man, with cotton spinning.’ My father was an 
‘old cotton spinner here, and he was the first-in Belfast 
that ever spun flax here; and talking of ‘the health of 
the people, used to be in the mills when a boy, and 
since I served my apprenticeship with Sir William 
‘Fairbairn, the engineer, I was in the habit of going 
out in Manchester, and all over the country, erecting 
machines in cotton mills and ‘so forth; therefore I 
had a good deal of opportunity of seeing ‘the state of 
‘health among the people, and my experience is that in 

’ our flax mills, although the heat is a similar heat, as a 
‘rule, they-are much more healthy than in a cotton mill. 
That dry fluiy dust that is about a cotton mill is far 
more injurious to’ health than even the dust of a flax 
-mill; for the latter dissolves more; it does not get into 
a lump, as it were, in the way that: cotton fluff does. 
‘I can give you an ‘instance.’ There'is an old man of 
the name of Lowe, who was carding-master’ in two 
.cotton mills in Belfast under my father; it was a very 
long time ago, and he lost his health; he had made 
“some. little money, and ‘he retired. ‘When we com- 
‘menced flax spinning his people started a mill at’ York 
Street: Mill. 
‘be carding-master ; he said, “ No, you know you lost 
“eyour health in'a cotton mill, and you can hardly 
“© expect it where there is so much dust here.” How- 
vever, he allowed him to try it, and the man got quite 
well, and was earding-master ‘for 20 years in the York 

-Street Mill after he'had given up the cotton mill. I know 
‘that it isnot unhealthy, from the number of old people 
‘that we have about us now. I have known them in 
the ‘place for 56 years, under my father and myself, 
-and T have spinners'in my mill who have been 386 years 
“there, and they are zrineieg: to this day i in our spinning 
“room. 
‘117,464. (0°Conor Don.) Has the rate’ of wages 
<diminished at all in consequence _of the Act of 1874, 
-or since the Act of 1874 ?—No, it has not; we pay 
‘more per bundle turned off now than we did before. 
«There was a strike then in the south about July last 
“year, before the Act came into operation, and the 
“matter settled eventually at a reduction of 5 per cent., 
but when the Act came into operation, and when their 
time was reduced, the actual cost. per bundle for our 
yarn produced now is more, and the wages are more 
per bundle; that is to say, the hands are perhaps 
getting less, but there has been a scarcity of hands and 
it has been Pos Mal getting up, and we feel it very 
“much indeed. 

17,465. So far as the hands are concerned they are 

_ getting now ablont the same amount per week as they 


Lowe’ asked my father to allow him' to 
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got before >—Yes, much able thesame tnere is very 
little difference, if any. 


17,466. (Chairman.) Do you. employ any half- 
timers % ? 


(Mr. Valentine.) The mill with which E am con- 
nected does not employ any. 

(Mr. Hind.) We do employ a good many; butt they 
are all girls; we have no boy half-timers, 

(Mr. M‘Cance.) We employ both boys siadl girls, 
somewhere about between 300 and 400, but we em- 
ploy about’4,000 hands altogether. 

17,467, (Lo Mr. M‘Cance.) With regard to raising 
the age to 14, which will come into force on the’ Ist of 
January next, do you anticipate a scarcity from that 
cause ?—I think it will cause a scarcity. I question 
whether it ‘will be any benefit for the purpose for 
which it was intended by the Act, which is for the 
better education of children, because our experience is 
that that class of people who send their children as 
half-timers send them generally either from necessity 
or from a desire to have the greatest amount of wages 
that they can earn from the juvenile members of their 
family; they are those who have the least regard to 
the education of their children, and the great bulk of 
those children are not sent ‘to school at all until they 
are sent to the mill. The parents feel that they will be 
three years as half-timers in the mill and that during 
that time they will get a fair education, and the parents 
say, “We need not bother about sending them to 
school.” I feel that if you raise the age those children 
will run wild in the street until they are 10, in place 
of being better educated. 

17,468. Unless compulsion, either direct or indirect, 
is applied >—Yes, unless some compulsion is applied. 
I think if you could secure the education of the chil- 
dren it would be a benefit to them to be excluded from 
the mill for that year ; but unless there is some different 
system than there is now for securing the education of 
children, I think it is a curse to them. 

17,469. Supposing it was enacted either that a child 
must pass some sort’ of examination before going to 
work, or that it must have made ‘so many attendances 


at school in ‘one, two, or three previous years, that. 


would be some security, would it not ?—It would be, 
and I for'one would never object to any such regula- 
tion, for I think it would be very desirable for the 
children themselves. 

(Mr. Valentine.) I would be glad to see it made 
compulsory that children employe ed in factories and 
spinning rooms should come up to a certain standard 
of education. I think that would be a great benefit. 
It would introduce what we call the .thin end of the 
wedge to get people up to the idea of compulsory 
education, which I would be glad to see in ‘this country ; 
and I do not believe that we shall ever have anything 
approaching to ‘an educated people unless it is made 
compulsory, and if it were made compulsory in facto- 


‘ries that a child shall come up'to’a certain standard 


of education, that would introduce the thin end of 
the wedge, and those families who are living now in 
country places would find, if they were obliged in 
future to come into a town, that they could not get. 
their children into mills and factories without a cer- 
tain amount of education, and of course that would 


be a thing that we would have to look’ forward to in - 


Belfast, so that non-employed children would then 
come to be educated. It is one of the things that 


“IT have long advocated, and I have never spoken to- 


a millowner here in Belfast that did not agree with 
me upon that point. 


17,470. In Scotland education is tiniversally com-. 


pulsory, in England it is permissively compulsory, and 


any school board may make it compulsory within its: 


limits. Would you personally like to see Ireland come 
up to the same point ?—I would. 

(Mr. Hind.) At the same time, I think we should 
suffer very much as factory employers if children are 
prevented from coming into the factory unless they 
arrive at a certain standard,’ We should be very short 
of hands for a long time, for we have great difficulty 


“in getting hands now. We have never taken in any 
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under 10, and I would rather see the standard raised 
to 11, for I think it is quite soon enough for them to 
go in to work ; but still I should like “to be allowed 
to have them full time at 13, because if they were two 
years in a well-regulated. school, they would be per- 
fectly competent to come out. as full timers at 13, as 
they are at present. 

17,471. You know the Act allows them to come in 
as full timers, at 13, provided they pass an examina- 
tion ?—Yes. 

17,472. If any such educational test were to be 
adopted, there must be sufficient notice given to allow 
of its being prepared for ? 

(Mr. Valentine.) Yes, several years should be 
allowed.: 

(Mr, M‘Cance.) I agree with Mr. Valentine except 
on one point, and that is that I do not think it would 
be. just to the manufacturing. industry to exclude 
children, unless they pass a certain standard of educa- 
tion, from that. class. of work, and allow them to be 
employed in all others. I think that they should be 
excluded from work altogether, if you exclude them 
from one class of work, otherwise you drive them 


from one class of trade to be employed in another, - 


Whatever branch of industry young persons first 
engage in they generally continue at, therefore if you 
do. not get them at first you cannot get them at all. 

17,478. (O’ Conor Don.) Would you consider it a 
sufficient inducement to parents to educate their chil- 
dren if they were allowed to be employed, say, at nine 
years of age, if they could pass a certain standard of 
education ?—I think it would be a very great induce- 
ment. 

17,474. You think that that would be preferable to 
fixing the limit at 10 under all circumstances ?—I 
think it would be-very good to fix it at 10 for those 
who had not arrived at a certain standard, or perhaps 
better still at nine if they had made a certain number 
of attendances previously at school. I greatly approve 
of nine years if they have passed an examination or 
attended a certain number of times. 

(Mr. Hind.) Ido not think that at nine years of 
age a child has physical strength to go into a factory 
at all. I think the standard age should not be less 
than 10, seeing that education does not give them 
strength of hand or strength of body at nine years of 


age. I look upon it more as a physical. question ; they 


are not. quite developed at nine years of age to go 
through any factory operation at all. 

17,475. You would prefer to have the standard 
raised to 11?—Yes, I would prefer 11 to 10 even; 
but I think beginning at 10, as Mr. M‘Cance says, the 
education test might come in very well there. 

17,476. Are all your hands paid by the piece ?— 
No, only our weayers are paid by the piece; our 
reelers and winders and spinners and others are paid 
by the day. 

17,477. Have you been obliged to raise the wages 
per day, or do you continue them at the same rate as 


before the Act of 1874 ?—As I before remarked, there _ 


was a reduction of 5 per cent. made previous to the 


Act of 1874 coming into operation, and now they are - 


paid nominally at that rate, but gradually, from the 
scarcity of hands, they have been getting up to the 
old standard again. 

17,478. Does that apply to the day workers as well 
as to those who are paid by the piece ?>—Yes, the 
piece workers in the weaving sheds make much the 
same wages as they did before, because the looms 
could be driven a little quicker without any evil. 

17,479. (Chairman, to Mr. M‘Canee.) By a return 
it appears that. there are less than 120 boys in all 
Treland under 10 engaged in any regulated labour ; 
how do you account for that ?—I should think there 
are more.girls certainly ; as a rule, employers do not. 


like to take them below 10 years of age, and where. 


there are any it is a very exceptional case where the 
other members of the family perhaps ‘are so circum- 
stanced that there is distress, and; a difficulty in 
procuring the amount of wages necessary for the 
support of the family, We take them in occasionally 
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where they are so ersinstiniend: but not for the 


purpose of serving the mills, 

17,480. (Lord F. Cavendish.) But you think there 
are more girls employed under 10 than boys ?—I 
think so, certainly. : 

17,481. Why is that? 

(Mr. Hind.) We do not. care to put hee on at all 
at that age. I do not know whether perhaps we have 
had a bad supply of boys of the proper age, there may 
be something in that. Where we have some hundreds 
of girls, I suppose from 80 to 100 boys would be all 
that would be required. In an establishment where 
there are 1,600 hands, we have not more than 100 
boys altogether under 13. 

17482. Can you get the girls cheaper ?—No, it is 
for different work that they are employed; the boys 


‘can go to the machines and jobs of that sort, but the 


girls never do that, the girls go off to the spinning and 
docking, &c. 

(Mr. M‘Cance.) The greater proportion of grown- 
up hands are females, therefore we take them in and 
train them up for the work in the mills. With reference 
to the holidays as they are now provided for in the 
Act, Ihold that although the Act has been kept to the 
letter. the holidays are not given in such a manner, 
nor does the Act require them to be given in sucha 
manner as carries out the intention of the legislature ; 
the holidays are given at such times and in different 
concerns as suits the convenience of the employers. 
Sometimes four. or five or six hhalf-holidays are given 
at one time in consequence of repairs or something of 
that kind. I know that except Christmas Day and 
Good Friday there is no general holiday, and I think 
it would be a very great benefit to the working classes 
and no injury to the employers if it were fixed that the 
number of half-holidays that are now given should be 
given on fixed and stated days. 

17,483. And not on Saturdays ?—Yes, I would give 
them on Saturdays. We have, I think, eight half- 
holidays in the year, or four whole holidays, and I would 
have those fixed. The object that I have in view is ° 


that at present one mill gives a holiday to-day and 


another mill gives one next week, and the operatives do 
not know until a day or two days before that they 
are going to have a holiday, and they have no prepara- 
tion made for them, and the holidays are of no use to 
them. If it was fixed that a given Saturday say, in 
each month, during the summer months was to be the 
holiday, say the third Saturday of the month all over, 
the factory operatives: would then know beforehand, 
and the holidays would be an advantage to them. The 
managers of railways and parks and gardens would 
make their arrangements and cater for their recreation, 
and they would be enjoyable holidays, and many would 
spend them in the country ; but at present the holidays 
are of no use to them. 

17,484. Would it at all meet your recommendation 
if a factory employer was required ‘to declare the days 
that he chooses as holidays and to register them ?>— 
No, it would not, unless they were all declared for the 
same days in the same district. For instance, there 
may be half a dozen mills in the same district, or, as 
we have here, far more than that, and if one gives a 
holiday one day and the other, gives a holiday another 
day, where there are some members of a family em- 
ployed in one mill, and some members employed in 
the other mill, the whole family does not'get a holiday 
together, nor is there sufficient inducement to make 


those who would cater for Easter Monday and Whit 


week, as you have it in England, for the working 
classes to take them away into the country by cheap 
trains and cheap excursions; they will not cater for 
one, mill, but they will cater for the community if it 
is a general holiday. I think that would tend to make 
the working classes save a little money, and to spend 
it in a more advantageous manner to themselves. — 
17,485, The advantage of what you propose is 
obvious, but the difficulty of suiting the convenience of 
all kinds of factory occupiers is very great. There is 
perhaps’ hardly a point on which we have had more 
evidence than upon the inconvenience of a uniform 


should not be arranged in mills. 
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compulsory holiday, even’Good Friday ; we have had’ 


a great many witnesses saying that it is a very great 
inconvenience to them, and they wish to be allowed to 
substitute such other days as may suit the peculiar 
character of their work ?—I think Good Friday is 
perhaps an inconvenient holiday, but I do not think 
that any manufacturing concern would object to any 
Saturday. They object to Friday because they lose 
the Saturday atter, and the Saturday is a half day, and 
many of the operatives do not care to come back, and 
employers are put to the expense of raising steam for 
perhaps ‘a quarter of a day’s work on the Saturday, 
that is half a day’s work with half of the operations. 
If the holiday was on Saturday they might begin the 


new week fresh on Monday morning. I would say 


keep to the Saturdays. 

(Mr. Valentine.) 1 do not agree with my friend 
Mr. M‘Cance on this subject, because I think it would 
be restricting the manufacturer to a very large extent. 
We have been complaining that sometimes there are 
breakdowns which take place in our mills, and that it 
does not unfrequently occur in consequence that those 
people lose on those occasions. ‘Then there is another 
element in the matter. We find that when we have a 
general holiday in the mills we are far into the next 


week before we get all our workers back again ; they 


become disorganised. I do not mean to say that if 
one mill were to stop now and another again that 
would be the case, but I am speaking of a general 
holiday where they go out together and go off upon 
excursions and get drinking, ‘There is another matter 
so far as this town is concerned which should be taken 
into consideration, that to some extent it would have 
the effect of stirring up the party fecling that there is 
amongst the people when they get out in a large body 
in the town, because the great majority of our workers 
are in certain parts of the town, and where they are 
all out together in the streets idle doing nothing that 
feeling is stirred up, and I think two general holidays 
in the year are quite enough, when all the mills are 
out, that is to say, on Good Friday and Christmas Day. 

17,486, Do not you think that perhaps a reason 
why they make a bad use of their holidays is that 
they get so few of them that they are not used to 
them, whereas where they have a good many holidays 


they enjoy them in a reasonable manner?—If we. 


could educate them up to a certain standard probably 
they would enjoy their holidays, but many of them do 
not make proper use of their holidays at present. 

(Mr. Hind.) I quite agree with Mr. Valentine. I 
would have no objection to permanent holidays if you 
saw your way to it, but the difficulty is to suit them 
to the different works. One would like one time and 
another another time. When the fleet was here a 
few weeks ago alot of men at the steam mills on a 


certain day threatened to turn out if they had nota . 


holiday to go to the fleet. That might not happen 
just on the day that the government holiday was, and 
you would have to give another holiday for it if there 
is anything particular going on in the town. When 
you give them notice, which you are bound to doa 
day or two before, that such and such a day will be 
observed as a holiday or half-holiday, you might make 
arrangements as to that, but I do not think that as a 
rule they would enjoy compulsory holidays so much 
as they would holidays taken in this way. I would 
have no objection to Good Friday as a holiday, but 
let Saturday be made a permanent. holiday also. We 
might shut up for Saturday as well as for Easter 
Monday which we always have to give. Then that 
would give Good Friday, Saturday, and Easter Mon- 
day, three consecutive days with the Sunday inter- 
vening, so that they would have four days of holiday. 
(Mr. M‘Cance.) I do not think that you would find 
any great objection to that. It could be arranged in 
districts instead of over the whole country, but it 
I have one other 


_ remark to make with reference to what Mr. Valentine 


has said about the misappropriation of the present 
holidays. The only two general holidays. that we 
have are Christmas Day and Good Friday. One falls 
in the very middle of winter and the other falls in the 
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very early spring, but neither of them at a suitable 
time for such excursions and such rational recreation 
as I; hold people would enjoy if they had their holi- 
days through the summer, and it is for that reason 
the operatives are all confined to the town, and there 
are few places open for them to go to but. public 
houses through the town to spend their time in, they 
cannot get into the country at these seasons, and I do 
not think they would use holidays given through the 
summer months (when they could enjoy them in 
excursions to the country) in the same way as they do 
Christmas Day and Good Friday. 

(Mr. Hind.) May I remark relative to the half-hour 
that is left for cleaning on Saturday. Practically I 
think Iam speaking the views of the trade, that it is 
no use in the world either to the employers or the 
employed. They will not clean after the engine stops, 
they think that they must go and although we keep 
them in to a certain extent they really will not work. 
If we ask them to work they will not do so, they say 
that the work is done when the engine is stopped. 
It would be a great boon to the manufacturers if that 
half-hour was given to us on Saturday, but even if it 


was not I would suggest that the hands should have. 


instead of the half-hour for the meal hour on Satur- 
day and Friday the whole hour, and let the mill stop 
at the proper time without the half-hour for cleaning. 
They are annoyed at being kept in professedly to 
clean during this half-hour when really they are not 
doing anything ; they sit down and wait about until 
the doors are opened to allow them to go out. 

17,487. Do you say that. you would prefer to make 
it the whole hour ?—I would prefer, if the Govern- 
ment would allow it, to let the mill go on spinning for 
the half hour, or else, if they would not do that, to 


throw it into the meal hour on Saturday for the hands, - 


and instead of giving them half an ‘hour, to give them 
a whole hour for breakfast. 
17,488. We have had a good deal of evidence upon 


that point, and at Glasgow the manufacturers con- . 


tended, as you do, that it was useless for the one pur- 
pose, and ought to be given to the other ; but the 
gentlemen who were present in Parliament when the 
Act was passed stated that the fact was that the 56 
hours was the week’s work contemplated, and that the 
half hour for cleaning was thrown in asa boon to the 
manufacturers, but it would be going beyond the in- 
tentions of Parliament to make them work the half 
hour. I would ask you how do you do your cleaning, 
if the hands will not clean during that half hour ?— 
The machinery is stopped at a certain time. We stop 
about 10 in the morning, and they go on cleaning 
until it is finished. We thought that we would even 
get the half hour out of them by stopping half an hour 
later, but we do not find that they will do it. When 
the mill stops they all sit down, and they will not 
clean anything afterwards. 

(Mr. M‘Cance.) A great deal of cleaning in flax 
mills must be done while the engine is going, because 
the machines have to be turned round by the engine 
to get them cleaned. It is different to what -it is in 


‘the cotton trade, therefore I can conceive that if you 


fix 564 hours for work and cleaning both in a cotton 
mill, they would work 56 hours, and stop half an hour 
for cleaning, but with us we would have to stop in 
some of our departments two or three hours before for 
cleaning, but we must keep the engine going to turn 
the machines round, and it is the stopping of our en- 
gine that precludes us from using the half hour at all. 
The stopping of the engine does not preclude the 
cotton mills from using the half hour, but it precludes 
us from using it for cleaning. There are certain parts of 
spinning machines which must be cleaned from time to 
time, but those have to be stopped for it, and then the 
yarn is taken off them ; therefore we cannot clean them in 
one half hour, but only at the time that it is necessary. 
17,489. The worker disconnects her loom, does she 
not, to clean it?—A loom they can work, but in our 
spinning frame it has to be cleaned at the time the 
yarn is taken out, and the yarn is not, perhaps, ready 
to take out on the Saturday; itis taken off on different 
days, and the machine is cleaned at some other time. 
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17,490. So that in flax mills the cloaniaies goes on 
through the week ?—Yes. 
iy 491, There is a good deal of dusting, i is there 


not, Wich! is done while the machine is in motion ?— 


Yee 


17,492. The spinners sweep while the machine is in + 


motion ?—Yes; we do not get the 56 hours a’ week 
because they have to clean at other times during the 
week, so that if you were to allow us to work that 
half hour we would not be working 564 hours. We 
cannot utilise that individual half-hour “for cleaning, 
and therefore that half-hour is lost to us, whereas it 
is not lost to cotton spinners. 


(Mr. Hind.) In fact, the cleaning in our factory | 


goes on in the spinning frames by a number of girls 
called cleaners. They pull down a frame after the 
yarn is off, and the whole thing is cleaned; they wash 
off all the dirt, and everything about it, and unless 


they actually start again at once that frame will stand - 
perhaps three quarters of an hour, and then they go _ 


That is done at least once a week in 
Those machines 


on to another. 

our factory, and at other times also. 

are stopped while we are cleaning. 
17,493. We were told in Dundee, as you have stated 


‘also, ‘that certain parts had to be cleaned while the 


mill was running, and the manufacturers said that that 
was dangerous to some extent, because the band was 
running although the machine was not, and that acci- 
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dents occasionally occurred, but that is not within » 


your knowledge ?—No, not within my knowledge. 


There is no part that is near where the band is run- 


ning except in cleaning what is called the gearing. 
17,494. That was the ground which was stated for 
wishing to have the cleaning allowed in meal hours, 


and that the sweepers, and perhaps some other hands, | 


might remain in.the meal hours. 


(Mr. M‘Cance.) I think it would be very undesirable | 


to have any hands employed during the meal hours. 


(Mr. Hind.) So do I.. I know an instance-in the » 


olden time when I was ‘connected with a mill where 
accidents occurred from allowing cleaning in the meal 


hours,-a boy was busy cleaning when the engine | 


suddenly started, his arm caught in the belt, and it. 


took his arm off. 
(Mr. Valentine.) Tt would be very dangerous and 
undesirable in my opinion. 


17,495. (Lo Mr. M‘Cance.) Do. you think “it 


_ probable that many half-timers of 13 years of age will 
be able to pass the 4th standard on the 1st of January 


next ?—I am not sufficiently conversant with what the ) 


Ath Standard is. 


17,496. The 4th Standard is s good reading, rata 


and arithmetic ?—I. think they will, because I think, 
that the half-timers in the mills here get as good an. 


education, if not better, than the generality of the same. 


class that are not ome Sh in mills. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. JAmEs ANDERSON examined. 


17,497. (Chairman.) You are a draper, are you 
not ?—Yes. 

17,498. What statement have you to make to the 
Commission ?—I have a grievance with respect to the 
Workshops Act. That Act appears not to apply to 
any but those in receipt of wages. I have not the 
advantage of female relatives who could assist me in 
my business as others in the same trade have, and I 
have been fined, and they have not. 

17,499. I think you are wrong about that; the 
definition of “employment” under the Workshops 
Regulation Act is this ;—“‘ ‘employed’ shall mean 
“ occupied in any handicraft whether for wages or 
“ not under a master or under a parent”?—Mr. Bate- 
man who summoned me explained the Act wrongly to 
me; he told me that that was not so,and he could not 
lay hold of any parties in the same street though there 


are several that do it, because they were relatives or 


partners and were therefore working for themselves. 

17,500. Is Mr. Bateman the inspector ?—He was 
the junior sub-inspector in this district, and he told 
me that my case was an exceptional one and the only 
case of the kind that he had brought up inasmuch as I 
had not five workers. 

17,501. Yours is an exceptional case with reference 
to that particular point, that is, as regards the 
Saturday half-holiday, you are not obliged under the 


law at present to give the half-holiday if you employ 
less than five hands, that is all ; in other respects you 


are subject to the Act ’—After 9 o’clock one work- 


woman was at work, and I was summoned on account 


of that, and ever since, then I have been obliged to _ 


turn away business (the trimming of hats, bonnets, 


&c.) after that hour that can be executed by the 


relatives of those who are in other places of business. 


' My customers get served in other houses when I dare 


not serve them. 


17,502. That would be.a hardship, but I believe that, 


any woman or child employed by another person in 
work after the legal hour would be liable to a prose- 
cution; of course the law does not interfere with a 
worker who works for herself >—That is the grievance 
which I complain of. There are several establishments 
in the same street where there are from two to six 
employed, and who are either relations, or are passed 
off as relations, or partners in the business. Also, 
from the fact that they have or can say they have 


no regular workroom, but work in their warerooms or 
Thave what I call a workroom, 


bedrooms,'they escape. 
and if the inspector comes in and asks to see it, and he 
goes in and finds one worker I can be fined; whereas 
if they are in the wareroom in another place if the 


inspector comes in, they drop their work and they are 


all saleswomen, and so the proprietor escapes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. MUSGRAVE examined, 


17,503. (Chairman.) You are the certifying sur- 
geon at Lisburn, are you not ?—Yes. 

17,504. How long have you been a certifying sur- 
geon 223 years. 

17,505. Have you under you chiefly linen manufac- 
turers ?—Not chiefly ; but I have two of, T suppose, the 
largest linen bleach greens in Treland under my charge. 

17,506. Those are open air bleach works, are they 
not ?-— Yes. 

17,507. In addition to those you have linen fac- 
tories, have not you?—TI have three flax spinning 
factories, four steam weaving fectories, two bleach 
greens with ‘stoves (the stove means the finishing and 
drying rooms on both) one damask steam weaving 
factory and two hand loom damask factories. There 
are some scutching mills also in my district, but I 
have never been asked to visit them as they say, at 
least, that they have no hands under 18 employed. 

17,508. And besides that. they are under the Work- 
shops Act ?—Yes, they are under the Workshops Act. 


17,509. Consequently you have no duties attaching 
to them unless you are specially called in to certify 
as to the age of young persons ?——Yes, that is so; they 
have no young persons, and, therefore, 1.am never 
sent for. 

17,510. With reference to those bleach works, are 
you acquainted with the processes, and especially with 
the hot process, of the drying room ?—Yes. 

17,511. In your: private practice do you have 


patients suffering from ailments caused by that work? | 


—Rather in my public practice. I may tell you that 
I was dispensary medical officer for many years, and I 
am now medical officer for the workhouse at Lisburn, 
so that those people are the very persons that come 
under my notice as being persons who would be likely 
to be relieved in those charities. . I mean the br aig 
or workhouse hospital. 

17,512. Do you have many patients suffering fom 
ailments which you believe to be caused by the nature 
of their employment ?—Yes. 
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17,513, What»sort of ailments are engendered | by 
that kind of work chiefly with reference to their 
employment in the very heated atmosphere ?—Pulmo- 
nary consumption forms a large proportion of the 
sickness » bronchitis, enzemia, that i is thinness of blood ; 
hysteria is extremely common. 

17,514. (0? Conor Don.) That is in the whole dis- 
trict, I presume, and not. peculiar to! bleach works ?— 
No, notin the whole district; those are the cases 

| that ao come under my notice in the drying 
process. : 
47,815. \(Chiairman, ) Is dyspepsia pretalont res, 
dyspepsia i is a very common thing. 
| 17,516; And uterine diseases ?—I cannot say that, 
because, generally speaking, if they were suffering 
from uterine diseases a would! not come under;my 
notice much, 

17,517.A certifying surgeon witie ney atiot® ‘from 
2 somewhat similar class of works told us that last 
week ?——Some;medical men think that hysteria, has 
some connexion with the uterus. 

17,518.\ It ‘was peculiarly’ uterine affections that 

were metitioned as among that class of patients P— 
There might be leucorrhea from debility, but that 
would be caused by weakness generally. 
‘17,519. This surgeon said that he frequently had 
occasion to advise girls employed in those departments 
to change their work because of their delicacy in: that 
respect ?—No doubt-it would primd facie produce 
that, but I would not look upon that as really a uterine 
affection.’ I think those are really the results of 
debility, and probably of the constantly erect posture 
which they have to maintain. 

17,520. Generally speaking, would you say that it 
| is an exceptionally unhealthy industry in that) hot 
atmosphere ?>—Yes, with regard to those I have stated ; 
| but my attention has not been drawn, nor have I had 

‘to observe, with the exception’ of: leucorrhea, which ii 
do not consider exactly a uterine disease. ° 
} _ 17,521.. The Commission want to know whether this 
i 2 kind of employment is so much an unhealthy one that 
_ jit ought to: be viewed ‘as one of those in which the 
_. shours‘ought to be peculiarly limited ?—I say decidedly 
so, but I thought your last question referred tacrie f 
| fo uterine disease. 

17,522. Speaking generally of the injury a health, 
-do you consider that this kind of employment is excep- 
tionally unhealthy, so that the hours of work of the 
‘persons employed in: it should be limited as much as 
those in textile factories ?—Decidedly so, and if pos- 
‘sible more so, because, if anything , it is a more 
unhealthy occupation than working in a mill it must 
be from the heightened temperature and the exposure. 

17,523. Does it age women very quickly ?—It does; 
you rarely see people who have been working in stoves 
much past the middle age. 

| 17,524. One witness told us that they broke down 
and beeame old women before they were 40; are ae 
ob that: opinion ?—TI quite coneur in that. — 

17,525. In the case of married women, does it pro- 
eas bad: effect upon their children >—No doubt it 
must, because whatever produces a bad effect upon the 
mother the offspring of course must suffer. 

17,526. In your practice have you observed that 
that is the ‘case ?—I have. I always observe that the 
children of the operatives, whether working in this 
“particular work, or in other=kinds- of manufacture, are 
‘more unhealthy than the children of persons who have 
open airemployment ; but I say especially this, 1 am 
speaking of that part of the bleachworks called the 
»stove or the drying process ; I am not speaking of the 
open air. 

17,527. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What should you say 
‘of the open air employment ?—I think it is unhealthy 
too, but the diseases are of a different class. 

17,528. (Chairman.) But. the bleachwork masters 
who have been here to-day have told us that nearly all 
‘the women that they employ are employed in those hot 
rooms, and that the open air work is done by men and 
boys ?—That is quite true. I have here a return; it is 
 »not drawn up by myself, but by a medical friend who 
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is the medical attendant of a sick society connected 
with a bleach green, and it excludes the’ stove opera~ 
tives.' The cases of sickness and disease described 
here do not include those employed in the drying pro- 
cess at all, it is the open air and the finishing, that is 
the lopping, and so on, ‘This is a return for the three 
years. 1872, 1878, and 1874. It gives the: total num- 
ber of persons employed as 808, whicn would be the 
average. It gives first of all rheumatism, and it shows. 
that in the year 1872 there were 27 cases of rheu- 
matism, and in 1873 there were 27 cases, and in 1874 
there were 12. 

17,529. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In those cases were 
the people prevented from working by rheumatism ?-— 
Yes ; they had to be certified for, and they were off 
work. ‘That shows that in three years there were 66 
cases out of an average of 300. ' 

17,530. (Chairman.) The total number on the funds 
of the society was how many ?—308 ; and of those in 
the three years 66 suffered from rheumatism. 

17,531. (O’Conor Don.) Were they all different 
persons ?—I. cannot say that ; one person may have 
come twice or thrice, but it would not be likely to be 
more than once in a year. 

17,532. In reality it is 27 in the year, I suppose? pal 
It would be less, because the 66 divided by three would 
be 22. The next disease that he speaks of is: bron- 
chitis, with regard to which, in ‘the first year there 
were 16 cases, in the second 22, and in the third Li, 
making a total of 55 in the three years. 

17,533. (Chairman.) Would you be: so good as to 
put in the return. (The witness delivered in the fol- 
lowing return.) 


Return of the DisEasrs and InsuRIES TREATED from 
January 1872 till December 1874 at GLENMORE 


_BLEACHWORKS. 

Name. 1872. | 1873. | 1874. | Total. 
Rheumatism - - 27 27 12 66 
Bronchitis - - 16 22 17 55 
Catarrh - -' 10 15 12 37 
Pneumonia - - 6 2 3 ll 
Pleuritis - - 5 2 1 8 
Phthisis - - 3 3 1 7 
Diarrhea - - 4 2 7 138 
Fever - - - 3 8 — 6 
Erysipelas = = - 2 2 = 4 
Small-pox - - 8 1 —_ 4. 
Dyspepsia - - 20 16 19 55 
Debility 2 : 6 6 1 13 
Dropsy = = 3 == ale 3 
Contusions and sprains 7 14 18 49 
Inflammation of hand - 6 5 6 17 
Headache - - 6 2 2 10 
Neuralgia - = 3 4 6 13 
Tonsillitis - - 2 3 4 9 
Ophthalmia = - - 3 1 1 5 
Scrofula = - 2 2 — 4 
Skin disease - - 4 2 2 & 
Dysentery - - — 1 1 2 
Otorrhea - - 4 — — 4. 
Hemorrhoids - - 2 2 — 4. 
Boils - - - 3 4’- — is 
Jaundice - - a 1 al 3 
Toothache - - 3 12 9 24 
Heart disease - - q 2 rt C 
Catarrhus vesici - t 1 se 2 
Ulcerated gums - 8 cs i 4 
Bright’s disease - — 1 1 2 
Ulcers - se a 1 2 4 
Abscesses - a 1 1 2 
Fractures and ietnen! 

tions - - 1 2 i 4 
Synovitis - — 2 — 2 
Syphilis *. - — 1 1 2 
Other diseases - = — — — 15 

Total number treated — _ — 481 


The contusions and sprains were very simple’ gene- 
rally, and the inflammation of hand was mostly by 
poisoning with bleaching materials.: The number of 
men and boys at present employed is 308, and this is 
about the average. 

JNO. JEFFERSON. 
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Dr. Musgrave. 
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17,534. Is the general effect of it to show that it is 
an unhealthy employment ?—It shows that this is an 
unhealthy employment where there is such an amount 
of sickness. 

17,535. Those are bleachwork operatives, excluding 
women employed in stoves ?—Yes, but including the 
men and boys employed, who are called loft men. 

17,536. The total number treated is 481 ?—Yes. 

17,537. (O’Conor Don.) That is extending over 
three years, and the same person might be treated 20 
times during that period >—No doubt. 

17,538. So that if there was one unhealthy person 
it would add immensely to this average ?-—Yes; you 
must not take that as strictly accurate. I only give 
this as an approximation. 

17,539. (Chairman.) Is there in your opinion any- 
thing exceptionally unhealthy in the other processes 
of bleachworks, i in the open air bleaching ?—Yes. I 
think in what is called the beetling there is a great 
deal of sickness, especially chest diseases. J can speak 
of that from my own experience. A great deal of 
pulmonary consumption exists among the workers in 
that part of the work, that is the last process of the 
finishing, but it is included in the manufacture of 
linen. 

17,540. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is it that makes 
that process uuhealthy ?—It is the tremendous cold. 
They have no fire; the place is generally heated by 
steam, and there is a cold draught to which they are 
exposed, and they suffer generally from consumption 
or rheumatism. 

17,541. (Chairman.) Then the bleaching work is 
unhealthy on the whole, but it is peculiarly so in the 
stoves —Yes, peculiarly so in the stoves. 

17,541a. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider, 
speaking now of the outdoor employment, that this 


_ amount of sickness which you have mentioned is caused 


by the hours being so long, or by exposure to the 
effects of climate ?—I think it is not only the hours, 
but it is that they are iat to damp and constant 
wetting. 

17,542. Would that amount of sickness be prabably 
diminished if the hours were shortened ?—I cannot 
say much about that, because it is generally piece- 
work. 

17,548. Would it be increased if the hours were 
lengthened ?—Of course if a man is eight hours 
exposed to a wetting, he is less liable to disease than 
if he was 12 hours exposed to the’same. 

17,544. Then it is not so much the effects of over 
work as of exposure to the weather ?—-Yes. 

17,545. The same as agricultural labour ?—It is 
not exactly of that nature, because they are standing 
in the wet, their clothes are wet, and they cannot 
shelter themselves ; they must either go on with their 
work or they must stop. An agricultural labourer, 
if a shower comes on, can take “shelter, or he must 
stop, whereas this work must go on. 

17,546. (O’Conor Don.) And this work is carried 
on chiefly by men ?—Yes, by men or boys, nearly all 
the boys in the bleach-field work are outside. 

17,547. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider 
that there is more reason for shortening the hours of 
work in the stoves than in the out-of-door employ- 
ment ?—Yes, decidedly. 

17,548. (Chairman.) You have some hand-loom 


‘weaving in your district also, have you not ?—Yes, 


I have two damask factories. 

17,549. They work that in factories do they ?>— 
Yes. There are a great number of persons who weave 
cotton and muslin in their own houses, but there is a 
probability of that gradually disappearing on account 
of the power-looms taking their place. 

17,550: They are all of the poor class, are they not. ? 
—Yes, they are generally poor. They work for 
manufacturers who give out the webs in the different 
districts, and those webs are woven in the houses of 
the operatives. 

17,551. They have to work long hours, I suppose, to 
make the wages ?—Yes, they have, and the wages are 
miserable even if they work 14 hours. deer 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


17,552. Do they generally employ only their own 
families >—Generally. 

17,558. So that they cannot be much interfered 
with ?—No. I do not think there is any factory of 
that sort existing now. The only hand-loom factory 
that I know of is a ;manufactory of damask. There 
are in my district two hand-loom damask manufactories, 
each containing, I suppose, from 80 to 90 hands. 

17,554. Do you find that children are presented to 
you for employment below the legal age ?—Yes. ——- 

17,555. Do you reject many ?—Yes, about one third, 
In the last three years, that is, the last three years 
ending August 1875, there were presented to me for 
examination 1,950, and of those 1,345 were passed, 
and 605 refused; that makes about 31 per cent, 
refused, or nearly a third. 

17,556. Do you think that it is desirable that the 
age of children in all employments should be restricted 
to 10 for half-time ?—I do. 

17,557. Do you think that at a younger age than 
that it injures their health if they are employed in a 
manufactory ?—I do, and I have no doubt of it. 

17,558. Do you require certificates of birth in cases 
of doubtful age P—I do. 

17,559. They are not to be had in Ireland with any 
certainty, are they ?—It is not the certificates of birth 
that we require, we cannot get them, it is the certifi- 

cates of baptism. 

17,560. Can -you get them ?—Not always, because 
from the want of carefulness and regularity in keeping 
up the register in a great number of instances we 
cannot get them, and then very often they are irregular, 
and they are often altered and tampered with. 

17,561. But not successfully so, are they ?—Very 
often. 

17,562. They do not.manage to tamper with them 
successfully, do they ?—Yes; besides, I have no doubt 
that in one or two instances that have come to my 
knowledge that the certificate has occasionally been 
used for the wrong person, but we have no means o 


. detecting that, because the mill population change 


from place to place, they are like Arabs, and I will 

meet the same person in three or four different mills 

in the same week ; I refuse them at one mill, and then 

they go to the next, and I refuse them there, ‘and so on, 
and then they disappear from the district. 

17,563. Are there any other trades besides those 
that have been mentioned which you call exceptionally 
unhealthy ?—Not in my district ; I think those are the 
principal ones. 

17,564, Have you anything further that you would 
like to mention ?—I think that it would be advisable 
that the sanitary condition of the mills should be 
better looked after, that is to say, with regard to 
ventilation and space.and limewashing. I think those 
are most important things which are not at all attended 
to, or at least not well-attended to. With regard to 
another thing, I think that the power of refusal of the 
certifying surgeon should be extended to the cases 
where a person comes in from any locality where 
infectious diseases exist, like scarlatina, or if a person 
has been the subject of scarlatina and a sufficient 
length of time has not elapsed so that the infection has 
gone. 

17,565. You would be able to do that under the 
present Act, would you not ?—lI do not think so. 

17,566. I mean if he were not fully recovered from 
an infectious disease >—He may be perfectly recovered 
so far as being able to go to work goes, but he may 
have the power of communicating the disease. For 
instance, a person may be perfectly capable of working 
two weeks after an attack of scarlatina, it may be a 
mild case, but that person is quite able to communicate 
it to others, and we have not any power to prevent 
that. In some instances certifying surgeons have a 
doubt whether they have the power of excluding at 
all, except for age. 

17, 567. Do you consider the fact of a child not 
having been vaccinated an obstacle ?—I think it 
should be an obstacle, but it is not at present; I think 
if a child presented ‘was suffering from any infectious 


_ apply to the dispensary officer. 
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cutaneous disease, like scaldhead or ringworm of a 
bad type, that should be a cause for rejection, because 
those are things which are constantly propagated by 
contact. 

17,568. (O’Conor Don.) Are there more people 
employed in the mills. or in the bleachworks in your 
district ?—In the mills. There are three large mills, 
and I suppose one of the mills employs more hands 
than all the bleachworks together. 

17,569. Could you state the difference in the per- 
centage of those who come to you for relief out of 
mills, and those who come out of bleachworks ?—I 
have no means. of doing so. Iam not now the dis- 
pensary medical attendant ; I have ceased to be that, 
and Iam now medical attendant on the workhouse. A 
very great number of those cases which do not require 
medical treatment in the hospital are more likely to 
The gentleman who 
supplied me with the return which I have handed in 
is not only the dispensary officer, but he is the officer 
of a sick society. - 

17,570. Have you any idea of the per-centage of 
mortality amongst the hands employed in the two in- 
dustries >—No, I have no means of getting at that. 

_ 17,571. How many certificates do you grant on an 
average in the year?—JIn the three years ending 
August last, out of 1,950 applications I granted 1,345, 
showing 31 per cent. of rejections. 

17,572. Are there any young persons under 10 
years of age employed in factories?—They are all 
under 10 now as they can be employed at nine. Next 
year 10 is to be the compulsory age. 

17,573. I am aware of that; but we have had 
evidence to-day that although the manufacturers have 
the power of employing them under 10, as a fact, they 
do not employ them until they are 10 ?—That is not 
at all correct in my experience. In. some instances 
I had to refuse those that. were presented, because 
they were under nine, and on producing their bap- 


.tismal certificate, in some instances, not in many, it 


proved that they were under nine, and yet they were 
presented for examination. 

_ 17,574. Would you say that the number which you 
have given us as the number to whom you have given 
certificates were all under 10 years of age ?— No; 
that takes in all young persons and children that I 
have examined. J am not speaking alone of those 
under nine, I am speaking of those above 13. and above 
nine, all that were presented to me, and the majority 
of those presented were certified for, but the great 
majority. of rejections were in the class of young 
persons, that is, those above 13. 

17,575. You could not give us, I suppose, the number 
of those whom you passed and who you believed were 
under 10 years of age ?—I could not. 

17,756. Do you think that it was very large ?—I 
think that more than 50 per cent. were under 10, a 
very small number indeed, I consider, because if they 
were much above 10, and were near 13, they came in 
to be passed for full time as they call it. 

17,577. (Chairman.) These are the words of the 
Factory. Act of 1845, which is embodied, except where 
repealed by the subsequent Acts, ‘“ provided that if 
“‘ the certifying surgeon shall deem such person to be 
“« then of deficient health or strength, or by disease or 
“‘ bodily infirmity incapacitated for labour, or liable to 
“* be injured by continued employment,” on those con- 
ditions you may reject him ?>—I was not aware of that, 
and up to about three years ago I acted on the certifi- 
cate, which was that they must be of the full age, and 
free from bodily infirmity, but I was instructed two or 
three years ago that I was alone in refusing on account 
of age. vent ec 

- 17,578. (O’Conor Don.) Are you paid generally 
by a fee, so much for each child ?—No, generally 


speaking by an agreement with the proprietor, or 


sometimes so much a visit, but that is in reality an 
agreement. In some instances, but very: rarely indeed, 
the number of hands are so small that I only go when 
I am sent for, that is to say, in a workshop or ina 
very small manufacturing place where they have a 


) 
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hand to examine not more than once a month, or two 
months, or three months, I was in a place to-day just 
before Icame here, where I had not been for some 
time, my last visit was in July, and I then certified for 
one and I certified for one to-day, and that was in one 
of those damask places. ° 

17,579. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In what occupations 
are there many children employed under 10 years of 
age ?—In spinning mills they are generally doffers. 
In one bleach green, where they have a stove, they are. 
employed in it as half-timers. 

17,580. By the census returns of 187] there appear 
to have been only 72 children under 10 years of age 
employed in the manufacture of flax, do you think 
that that must be a mistake ?—LI do, because the half- 
time system has been coming more into operation in 
the last two or three years; but there is a general 
feeling not to employ half-timers because it is trouble- 
some, and the manufacturers would not employ them 
if it were not that it is useful in training their hands, 
so that afterwards they can be employed full time. 

17,581. You are convinced that there are a much 
larger number than 72 employed in the linen manu- 
facture under the age of 10 in spinning and weaving ? 
—Yes, in my district alone there are far more than 
that. Iam speaking of spinning, not of scutch mills ; 
in one spinning factory alone I should think that in 
one day I would certify, it may be, 10. 

17,582. (O’Conor Don.) Of both sexes ?—Yes. 

17,583. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Those 72 were boys ; 
the number of girls, you think, would be more ?—I 
would say that there are far more than that number in 
one factory in my district of boys and girls. I could 
not say what the average would be of either, but I 
should say that the boys and girls were under 10, at 
least between 9 and 10. and a great number of them 
not 9; inasmuch as they were permitted to be em- 
ployed as half-timers at 8 and upwards; until last year 
8 was the limit ; this year it is 9; and next year, after 
the Ist of January, it will be 10. 

17,584. Have you often very much difficulty in 
deciding as to the age of children ?—I have a good 
deal. 

17,585. Will not that difficulty be greater now that 
the age is raised to 10, because we have been told by 
some witnesses that by the test of the teeth the age of 
8 was very easy to decide, but that that test will not 
apply equally to the age of 10 ?—I think that that test 
is Just an approximation. 

17,586. Do you think that there is much difference 
in the strictness with which some certifying surgeons 
pass children compared with others ?—I do not think 
so. I think, generally speaking, that they are inclined 
to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

17,587. You do not think that it often occurs in 
Ireland that children who have not been passed by one 
are passed by another certifying surgeon ?—I think 
that occasionally such cases do happen. 

17,588. But they are not sufficiently frequent to be 
a serious matter >No. ‘ 

17,589. As the system of registration becomes appli- 
cable (the Act being passed in 1864), do you think it 
would be desirable to insist upon a copy of the register 
of birth ?—Simply as an assistance to the certifying 
surgeon to form an opinion; but I certainly think 
that it would be very unsafe to take that alone as the 
guide. ; 

17,590. But would it be desirable as a supplement ? 
—It would, because if I have a doubt in my own 
mind about the age of a young person I say, well, I 
have my doubts, but if you produce me your baptismal 
certificate I will then decide in your favour, that is to 
say, 1 would give them the benetit of the doubt. 

17,591. Would it be desirable, in your opinion, to 
require a surgical certificate in the case of children 
employed in workshops ?—Yes, I think so. 

17,592. In what manner should you propose to give 
the certificate, should it be at the workshop or at the 
house of the surgeon ?>—I think it would be more 
convenient for all parties that it should be at the 
factory or the workshop. 
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17,593. Would it not be expensive for the certifying 
surgeon to have’ to visit all the small workshops, and 
even workshops where perhaps) only one or two 
children were employed.?—TI think that the expense 
should scarcely be considered, inasmuch as: the certi- 


fying surgeon can do two or three things as well as. 


examine children ; he can see the sanitary condition of 
the place in which those peple are employed, and by 
that means he can.get a goodknowledge of the place. 

17,594. What fees do you think would adequately 
recompense the certifying surgeon for visiting work- 
shops ?—That depends upon the distance and the time 
taken up. 

17,595. He would have to take an average ?—Yes, 
of course. 

17,596. What fee do you think would adequately 
recompense the certifying surgeon for visiting a work- 
shop ?—I think that the present fee is the right one, 
that is within a certain limited distance, 2s. 6d. for 


each ‘visit, and if the number of children inspected — 


exceeded a certain number there should be ‘an addi- 
tional fee for each beyond that number. 

17,597. But in the case of many of those small 
workshops, do not you consider that a payment of 
2s.6d. would be very heavy upon the occupier when- 
ever he had to employ a fresh hand ?—No, I do not 


. think so, and I do not think he would grumble; I 


never hear any grumbling. 

17,598. But ‘they are not at present required in 
workshops, and I am asking you supposing the require- 
ment of a surgical certificate was extended to all 
workshops, do not you think then that in the case of 
poorer occupiers a fee of 2s. 6d. would be a very heavy 
payment ?— You might do it in this way. In some 
places that I have to examine them at the numbers 
are so few that I only go when IJ am sent for, and it 
might be in a case of that sort; but I think it is very 
advisable that the examination should be on the ‘spot, 
and not at the residence of the certifying surgeon. 

17,599. You do not think that it would entail too 
heavy an expense upon the small occupiers ?—I think 
that it would be a very small expense. I think it 
could not be less than 2s. 6d. if the factory were 
visited, and if they only employed a few hands and 
changed them only seldom, I do not think it would be 
a very weighty charge. 

17,600. You stated, did you not, that there were 
several scutching mills in your district ?—Two or 
three: I have seen them, but I am never sent for, 
inasmuch as they do not employ persons under 18, 

17,601. From your experience as dispensary doctor, 
do you consider that there is any necessity for further 
legislative interference with those mills ?—I think so. 

17,602. For what reason?—From the number of 
accidents ‘that occur. 

17,603. Are there a large number of accidents —A 
great number. 

17,604. Do you think that there ought to be the 
same power with respect to fencing machinery in 
scutching mills as in other factories ?—Yes; I think 
that the class of accidents are far more serious ‘for 
the number of hands employed in scutching mills than 
in spinning mills. When an- accident does take place 
in‘a scutching mill it is of a far more serious descrip- 
tion than the ordinary kind of accidents in spinning 
mills; it is generally the loss of a hand or a limb. 

17,605. Do you think itnecessary that the provisions 
for fencing machinery should extend to fencing in 
mills ?—-Yes; and I think also that they should be re- 
ported in the ordinary way to the certifying surgeon. 

17,606. Do you think it necessary to extend any 
other of the provisions of the Factory Act to scutching 
mills ?—I think if they employ young persons under 
16 the provisions of the Factory Act should be ex- 
tended to theth with respect to the surgical certificate, 
because the business carried on in a scutching mill is 
not only as unhealthy, but it is attended with greater 
risk. It is unhealthy with regard to dust and pouce 
that the workers breathe. 
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17,607. But the work is only carried on for a few 
niowilis at a time, is it ?——That pi gcse be dat eo 
district. 

17,608. Is it ever carried on all the year round aa 
Not in my district, but I should say in districts where 
the flax culture is very extensive it is carried on for” 
many months in the year. 

17,609. But apart from the question of accidents, 
can you state from your own experience that there is’ 
any necessity for greater legislative interference with 
those scutching mills than there is at present ?—Yes, 
because the diseases which the operatives working in 


’ those scutching mills suffer from are similar to those 


of hecklers and roughers in a spinning mill. 

-17,610. Do you. consider the ry ie worked in those 
mills excessive P—I do. (7 

17,611. (Chairman.) Why do you object so sito 
to the children coming to be examined ‘at the honse of 
the certifying surgeon ?—TI object in this way. I think » 
it would be very difficult to arrange a period when it 
would be both convenient for the children: to be» 
examined and for the medical man to have them exa- 
mined regularly. It would be irregular, and «the: 
inspection would be hurried, and I think it would just 
terminate in his granting a certificate asa matter of form. 
It would not be carried on in a regular business-like way. 
As you go into an office the hands are brought before 


you, and your business is to inspect the: children, and 


nothing else ; whereas if you have them coming to 

your own house your other business interferes with it. 
17,612. Could not the certifying surgeon appoint a 

day and an hour of the week at which he would receive” 


_ or meet at some appointed place, the children coming 


there for first employment ?—I am quite ‘sure that he 
could, but I think that ‘those appointments would: 
never be regularly attended to. If you had a half-way 
house it would be just thé-same as bringing them: to 
your own house. I see no way in which the proper 
inspection and certifying of: children can be sonia > out 
except at the factory. 

17,613. (O’Conor Don.) Would you object ‘to state 
what you consider your position ‘as certifying surgeon 
to be worth in the year ?—I could not tell, but it just 
works in with the other part of my practice. 

17,614, (Chairman.) Could. you say whether you 
are acquainted’ with machinery ‘in seutch mills, and 
whether you know that it could be fenced as you say is 
necessary ?—I cannot say; I could not devise:a way of 
fencing it. I only say that if possible it should» be 
fenced, and my reason for saying so is the number of 
accidents that have come under my notice from seutch 
mills ; but I could not. devise a plan for fencing the 
machinery. , 

17,615. It has been stated to us that the busy season 
in scutching mills is only from August to January, 
and that the work does not go on except: by daylight ; 
if that is the case, how is the work unduly long ?— 
There is no limit.to the hours of work. Certainly, at 
this season of the ‘year they could work more than 10 
hours in a day. . It is only when you get into the win- 
ter months that they cannot work long hours. .The 
time of the great bulk of the flax manufacture is from 
August, I suppose, to November. 

17, 616, Just now they could work 15 or 16 howls § ? 
—Just so, they have power to do it; there is nothing 
to stop them. I say limit them at the time when 
they can work more than 12 hours, such as at present, 
because you see the winter limits itself. 

17,617. (O’Conor Don.) Have you any. personal 
knowledge of the hours’ worked ‘in scutch mills P—I 
think it is most irregular ; they may work six or seven 
hours, or they may work 12 or 14 hours. 

17,618. Is that opinion formed from the state of the 
law, or from your personal experience ?—From my 
own personal experience ; not from my own inspection, 
but from what I have heard. There are just two or 
three in my district. I only speak from a very limited 
experience, but I know that they are working at. it 
those hours now. 


The witness withdrew. 
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17,619. (Chairman.) .How. long have you been 
certifying surgeon in Belfast ?—10 years. 

17,620. You have paid much attention, I understand, 
to the sanitation of places of employment ?—I have. I 
might here premise that several years ago I got instruc- 
tions from, Mr. Baker, our inspector, how I should 
attend to those, works and, the sanitary measures. 
'The circular that. Mr. Baker sent round to every 
certifying, surgeon was just. after the Factory Acts 
Extension Amendment Act was. passed, and the con- 
tents of the circular are; ‘Sir,—The copy of regula- 
<< tions sent you for your general guidance in the per- 
«« formance of your duties as a certifying surgeon, and 
« my letter therewith, will convey to you the necessary 
«© instructions under ali ordinary circumstances; but 
“ Ttake this opportunity of the introduction of the 
“ new Factory Extension Act, and the Labour Regu- 
“ lation Act to address to you, asa medical man, a 
“ few remarks and suggestions. You will render a 
«* great. service to the cause of factory legislation, 
“ especially in relation to its bearings upon the sanitary 
state of those engaged in manufacture, by collecting 
“all information _procurable respecting the physical 
“ development, the frequency of deformity, the pre- 
*¢ valence of disease, and particularly of special dis- 
“ orders, the distinctive effects of the principal kinds 
“¢ of labour, the average duration of life, the rate of 
mortality, and the prevailing causes of death among 
the several classes of workpeople coming under your 
“ observation, , Similar advantage will accrue from 
‘« facts gathered concerning the circumstances and con- 
*« ditions (so far as they relate to the sanitary state of 
“ those employed) of labour in any manufacturing 
<< process coming under your cognizance ;, and likewise 
“ from facts regarding the moral condition, the pre- 
«¢ valence of intoxication, and the state of{ education 
“ among the manufacturing classes in your district. 
<* This last named information is readily obtainable by 
“ the certifying surgeon in the case of all young per- 
_ sons and children submitted to him for examination, 
“ whom he may question and test more or less satis- 
“< factorily respecting their knowledge of reading, 
“ writing, and arithmetic. Information carefully 
“¢ collected upon these and kindred. matters, coming 
«© within the scope of the certifying surgeon’s functions, 
.“ and professional experience and knowledge, will be of 


« particular value by contributing to form a basis for 


“ comparison in making any, future estimate of the 
“ effects of factory legislation upon the material and 
*¢ moral well-being of the working classes.”” Such are 
the instructions that I received from Mr. Baker just 
after the Factories Extension Act. In compliance 
with that I have followed out his instructions as far as 
my means would allow me. 

. 17,621.. As the result of those inquiries can you 
state whether the general health of the factory popula- 
tion here. is fairly on an average with that of the rest 
of the population?—I have here statistics that were 
taken, in which L was materially assisted by our late 
inspector, Mr. Cramp. We went over the whole of the 
union books, taking a certain year, andI at the same 
time divided the whole population in a district, which 
amounted to 200,000, into three several classes. Owing 
to the great kindness and courtesy of the millowners, 
I was. able to make out. the factory population.due to 
the flax manufacture. I did not take cotton, because 
-we had only two cotton mills in Belfast, and therefore 
‘that was unimportant, but this. being the centre, I may 
say, of the manufacture of flax in Great Britain, and 
as perhaps. it embraces more than one third of all 


_ those employed under the Factory Acts in the flax. 
_. manufacture in Great Britain, I thought it might be 


_ of some: service to be able to, obtain such reliable 
“statistics as 1 could get at, and in taking it out I find 
that the flax population amounts to 28,127, that. is, 
_ those who; are engaged in spinning and weaving, 


-.,¥ 


~ino* See ‘Appendix D., Letter (65.) 


machine boys, roughers, sorters, doffers, spinners, pre- 
paring room, weavers, winders, warpers, dressers, and 
reelers ; they all amount, with their children, to 28,127. 

17,622. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Children at work, or 
children. at home ?—Those that were at work amounted 
to 2,514. I took those remaining at home, likewise the 
numbers of the regular artisan classes, that is, shop- 
keepers, those that you call the middling classes, along 
with other mechanics, not the higher classes, and they. 
amount to 165,221. And then in the third class I 
took the mercantile class and the gentry, and, as usual, 
of course the higher classes are the least numerous. 
I had great difficulty in- ascertaining the approximate 
numbers in that class, because I could not get them 
from the income tax returns, as many of the artisans 
paid income tax ; but I took the official directory, and 
went over it very strictly, and when I came to a per- 
son of that class I allowed to him the usual proportion 
of children to each family ; therefore I thought I came 
within, it may be, some hundreds of the exact popula- 
tion, and I found them to be 7,000. I may premise 
that there is an outlying district, in which about 
2,000 gentry live that are not in my district, therefore 
Ihad of course to cut them off. I then went into 
greater particulars, and I found out the number of all 
those different hands, machine boys, sorters, roughers, 
and so forth, that were employed in each mill. ‘Then 
I found that, taking the usual proportion of deaths 
from phthisis and chest affections, they amounted to 
three fifths in the factory population of those that died, 
rather over two fifths in the middle class, and under 
two fifths in the superior class. I have also given the 
number that died in each class every year, and what 
age they were when they died, the sum total, and the 
diseases that they died of (delivering in the. same ; vide 
Appendix). 

17,623. The result is that amongst the flax mill 
workers the deaths from. phthisis and diseases of 
the chest were 9°8 per 1,000, but could we get the 
general result in short >—The letter-press gives it very 
short. The tables show the mortality of flax mill and 
factory workers, and the death-rate per 1,000 from 
phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs. It will 
be* perceived that the flax manufacturing operatives 
suffer far more from phthisis, &c. than the other two 
classes, nearly three fifths of those that die annually 
being taken off by diseases of the respiratory organs, ; 
while in the other two classes the average amounts to 
about two fifths. In the preparing rooms the death- 
rate from chest affections is exceedingly high, being 
31 per 1,000, and amongst the hecklers, the deaths 
annually amount to 11-1 per 1,000, and amongst the 
weavers to 9 per 1,000. 

17,624. J understand you state here the deaths from 
certain diseases per 1,000; but would it not be more 
satisfactory if the total deaths per 1,000 in the named 
classes were stated ?—In another table you get a com- 
parison of all the classes in the whole of my district. 

17,625, Does it appear from those tables that the 
conditions of life of the factory population are un- 
favourable to long life and to health ?>—Yes. 

17,626, Haye you observed that the death-rate and 
the sickness have decreased concurrently with the im- 
proved condition of factories, the shorter hours, and 
the greater attention to sanitary provisions >—We have 


_scarcely had long enough time to be able to give that 


information; the shorter hours have only been in 
operation this year, since the Ist of January, Of 
course if I took the statistics for a few years longer in 
a similar way, I could then, by comparison with this, 
be able to ascertain the exact death-rate. 

17,627. Those statistics are founded upon your ex- 
perience of the factory hours which existed up to the 
present year ?—Yes. 

17,628. In what employments under your notice 
have the sickness: and mortality been greatest ?—In 


aken from the pay lists of the mills, the only certain return. 
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proportion the sickness and mortality is greatest in the 
factories. 

17,629. Is that in the rooms in which the dust is ? 
—Yes, there is great dust in them. . 

17,630. ‘Then the dust is, in your opinion, a great 
cause of sickness, and even of death ?—It is. 

17,631. With regard to wet spinning, have you 
reason to think that that is a great cause of sickness ? 
—In wet spinning the children often get their clothes 
wet with the spray that comes off from the spindles, 
and on coming out of the hot:room with their clothes 
damp in the evening, it brings on bronchial affections. 
In that table you will see the deaths of the doffers, and 
the number that died each year. : 

17,632. Therefore it is very necessary that all prac- 
ticable means not unduly oppressive to the employers 
should be adopted to lessen these predisposing causes ? 
—Certainly. In describing the process of preparing 
T included carding, and I have divided them with re- 
ference to longevity, and the table shows the ages of 
the oldest carders in the district, and the average age 
of each carder in the whole district. 

17,633. And do you mean from this that the carders 
do not continue to work to an advanced age ?—Yes, 
you will see in one table a summary of the other tables. 

17,634. Those tables show that in the branches of 
the trade referred to the people do not continue to an 
advanced age ?—They do. 1 might mention that there 
is one woman at present employed up to 77 years of 
age, and she has been at work in a factory and mill for 
71 years ; she commenced at 6 years of age, and she 
worked for 85 years in a cotton mill, and when it was 
turned into a flax mill she worked on there. She is in 
a country mill, as is mentioned in the return. 

17,635, But in this return in the classes you specify 
as particularly unhealthy we see instances of 50, 54, 
64, 55, 56, and 60 years ?—Yes; we look at the length 
of time that they have been employed in those different 
departments ; they have not been all that time em- 
ployed in those departments. 

17,636. (O’Conor Don.) You take them out of the 
category of factory hands when they cease to work ?— 
Yes. 

17,637. So that if after they had worked a number 
of years in factory employnient when they got old they 


allowed their children to support them, and retired 


from work they would come then under the other 
category ?>—Then you see the mortality in my tables ; 
there is every one that died in the year, and you see 
the ages at which they died. 

17,638. It would appear to me from those tables. 
that the mortality amongst the factory population is 
Jess than the mortality amongst any other class ?—In 
certain descriptions amongst the 28,000 persons. 

17,639. The rate per thousand of the manufacturing 
population is 20 in the thousand ; the rate among the 
artizan population is 21°9 per thousand, and the rate 
amongst the gentry and the mercantile class is 59 per 
thousand. Does not that show that of all the three 
classes into which you have divided the population the 
manufacturing population -is the least unhealthy ?— 
Except with chest diseases. You see there are three 
fifths of all that die from chest affections in the factory 
classes, a little over two fifths in the artizan and 
labouring classes, and under two fifths in the gentry. 

17,640. Taking the mortality altogether, the mor- 
tality appears to be less per thousand amongst the 
manufacturing population than amongst any other class 
of the community ?—In certain descriptions of labour 
it is $ it is the same rate in some, and in some less. 

17,641. You hare divided the whole population of 
Belfast into three classes, and you have compiled a 
table showing the mortality per thousand in each of 
those classes; am [ right in assuming that those tables 
show that the death rate per thousand is less amongst 
the flax manufacturing population than amongst any 
other portion of the population, taking the whole of 
the deaths from all diseases ?—Yes, less from some 
diseases, but from peculiar diseases greater. 

17,642. Still the fact remains that, taking it in that 
way from all diseases, there is less mortality amongst 
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the flax manufacturing population than amongst any 
other portion of the community ?—No, for the pul- 
monary proportion raises the ratio beyond the general. 

17,643. The mortality amongst the flax manufactur- 
ing population is even less than the average of the 
whole population, for I find it stated in that table that 
it is 20 per thousand, whereas the average death-rate 
of the whole population is 23 per thousand, larger ? 
—This average rate is owing to the great infantile 
mortality among the labouring and artizan class; 
besides, many parties go away from this district when 
they are diseased in the lungs, or they go into other 
callings, and therefore that reduces the rate in the 
factory classes, 

17,644. Therefore, so far as approximation goes, it 
shows that the mortality amongst that class is less than 
amongst any other class?—Yes, if we include the 
infantile mortality. 

17,645. (Chairman.) I think your intention would 
have come out more clearly if you had given us ex- 
tracts from your general summary than if you had 
given us so many figures. I perceive in the pamphlet 
which you have put in you Say that in certain depart- 
ments which we have just been discussing the health 
and the life do not last long, and you say that in the 
class of carders, whose life averages 45°7 years, the 
average length of time employed as such is only 16°8 
years, and you further say, “that if a girl gets a card at 
“ 18 years her life is generally terminated at 30 years.” 
“ The carders generally help to shorten their days by 
“ the immoderate use of stimulants, as they are unfortu- 
** nately induced by the extreme unhealthiness of the 
‘““ employment to have recourse to this aid to aequire an 
“ artificial strength and so counteract the prostration 
** consequent on the effect produced on their health. 
“‘-The next class that suffers greatly from the effects of 
“ the pouce is-the preparers, and the average time that 
“ they work is 28°7 years, and the longest time any 
“ have been employed in the department is 48 years,” 
and the conclusion which you draw is that no half- 
timers should be allowed to work before they are 10, and 
that no half-timers should be employed in the unhealthy 
processes ?—Yes, 

17,646. Are you acquainted with bleachworks as 
well as textile factories? -No. I have only three 
bleachworks here, and I would rather not enter upon 
that subject... 

17,647. Ithink you have given us the names of other 
surgeons who are well acquainted with bleach-works ? 
—Yes, and to-morrow you will have their evidence. 

17,648. You have paid attention, have you not, to 
the state of the education of children as well as to 
their sanitary condition ?—I have. e 

17,649. Could you tell the Commission whether 
their state of education is low comparatively with 
other classes ?—It is comparatively low. I took sta- 
tistics of education according to Mr. Baker’s direc- 
tions ; 2,000 hands came before me, and of those 
2,000 64 per cent, could ‘read, 46 per cent. could read 
and write, and 45 per cent. could read, write, and do 
‘simple sums. That is with respect to the factory 
classes, but there are other classes which I have taken. 
more distinctly, and I have divided them into fancy 
box makers, bookbinders, and printers, metal workers, 


shirt and collar manufacturers, tobacco manufacturers, 


and shipbuilders. Those are all from 18 downwards 


‘I should say, because the other parties never come 


before me as certifying surgeon. 

17,650. At what period were these statistics taken? 
—They were taken some years ago. 

17,651. Taking those other classes, is their educa- 
tional condition also low ?—There are some of them 
very good, but the tobacco manufacturers are ex- 
tremely low. é : 

17,652. Is it the case that they are taken from'a very 
low class ?—Yes, almost from the class of street arabs, 
but since the Factory Extension Act has conie in force 
a superior class of boys have been taken. In some of. 
the tobacco manufactories they employ females only, 
and it is very gratifying to see the respectable appear- 
ance that they have, and I am glad to know that their 
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education is superior to what it was formerly among 
tobacco manufacturers. 

17,658. Do you know anything of the state of the 
bakehouses ?—No, I do not; the only thing I know 
with regard to them is that parties have come before 
me to pass them, and I have refused them for being 


under age, and they have told me that they have 


worked a long time in a bakehouse. 

_ 17,654. Are many children brought to you to pass 
for employment under ‘the legal age?—Numbers. 
Two years ago, in a return that we made to a certain 
number of queries that were sent round to each certi- 
fying surgeon, asking him to take statistics for six 
months, I took them for six months, and I have here 
the numbers that came before me, and the numbers 
that I rejected. In six months 7,331 were presented 
and of those, 4,687 were passed. The causes of rejec- 
tion were,— 2,358 for being under age; 193 through 
physical incapacity (although of age); of these, 35 
produced proofs of being of age, but were rejected on 
account of physical incapacity, 19 were rejected on 
account of serofula, 23 on account of ophthalmia, 2 on 
account of eczema, which is a skin eruption, 3 on 
account of tinea (capitis), 5 for curvature of the spine, 
2 for morbus coxa, a disease of the hip joint, 3 on 
account of being too weak, having just recovered from 
an attack of what they call mill fever, and 1 on account 
of an abscess in the foot which produced lameness. 
I might mention that of 272 who produced proofs of 
age, 35 were rejected for physical incapacity, and 36 
certificates were found to have been tampered with. 
Really, the Irish are very ingenious, as one person told 
me, they would even cheat St. Paul. 

_ 17,655. Do you think that the parents try to get 
their children to work before they are legally or 
physically fit ?—Indeed they do constantly, we have 
greatest difficulty in keeping them: back. 

17,656. And also before they have received any 
education ?—Yes, and even half-timers I may say that 
have been two or three years going to school, when I 
have tried them to see if they can read or not, they 
say they cannot read at all, but that is thought nothing 
of, if once they can go to work they do not care 


whether they know a single letter. 
_ 17,657. Do you think that the indirect compulsion - 


of requiring either a certain educational standard or 
a certain amount of school attendance before first 
employment would be sufficient to induce parents to 
send their children to school?—I do. I have some- 
thing to say with regard to rearing children, how 
their parents neglect them, and how they are 
poisoned by tea and also by different preparations 
of opium which they use largely. The physical 
development of children and young persons is not 
so good here as in England; and on this account 
so far as children are concerned the poor law board 
allows three months longer for vaccination. Factory 
children and young persons are gradually deteriorating, 
and overlookers even now perceive it. A child of 11 
or 12 years does not appear now to be more than 8 
or 10 years old, and so on. The permanent teeth 
deeay very soon. I attribute this decay to drunken 
parents, improper and insufficient nourishment, children 
being reared on bread and tea and different prepara- 
tions of opium being given to them. Mr. Baker some 
years ago instructed me to make inquiries among the 
druggists and apothecaries respecting the sale of 
soothing syrups, &c., and I found the consumption to 
be enormous and increasing; and when the boys 
become of sufficient age to be employed in mills they 
begin to chew tobacco and smoke. The very in- 
different house accommodation is also most injurious. In 
my opinion, in which I am borne out by Mr. Macrory, 
Secretary to the Royal Hospital, and others, drunkenness 


is inereasing rapidly, especially among the females. 


One of the principal reasons is their being paid weekly 
‘and the half-holiday on Saturday, which latter, Mr. 


'Macrory stated, in place of being a boon is made: a 


‘eurse. Another reason is that the greater pay and 


shorter hours enables the workers to spend more 


“money and time in the public-house. 
36769. 


I may say the 


‘required standard. 
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parties that are chiefly benefited by the recent changes 
are the credit draper, the publican, and the pawn- 
broker. It is also stated that opium is beginning to 
be used by adults; with regard to the’ increase of 
drunkenness among the females I have been informed 
that occasionally they have to be prevented from 
entering the mills, or turned out, lest they should be 
injured by dangerous machinery. The educational 
state is very bad. The physical’ state being so very 
inferior and gradually retrogading, in order to try and 
check it, I would have public créches establishec. 
Mr. Baker has advocated their establishment for years. 
I have made suggestions respecting them in my paper 
on “mortatity.” In order to prolong the healthy life 
of the worker it is necessary to, be very particular in 
seeing that he is fitted for the work and not likely to be 
injured by it. Should a certificate of birth be now 
made the test of age for any kind of work, it ought to 
be countersigned by the certifying surgeon at each 
engagement, in order to show that he is still of sufficient 
physical capacity, and not only in a good state of 
health, but not likely to be injured by being employed ; 
and, as we have too often had reason to regret that 
diseases injurious to health too often come on after 
passing, there ought to be on every fresh engage- 
ment a fresh inspection, as well as periodical inspec- 
tions, in order that those who are suffering from 
work ‘may be recommended to change from the 
department in which they are employed into a 
healthier one. I may mention that the worker 
when she feels the work to be injurious constantly 
goes to the manager or overlooker and requests a 
change ; but alas the disease in the majority of cases has 
made too much progress, and her lite is only prolonged 
for a short time. As here the worker too well knows 
that if she is injured by her occupation she would not 
be repassed, she frequently continues working though 
diseased, and if rejected returns to her former em- 
ployer. I would recommend the certifying surgeon to 
have the power of cancelling the certificates if the 
young person or child becomes diseased. The in- 
spector has the power at present. The vaccination 
should be especially attended to. The school-rooms 
ought to have a greater cubic capacity of air allowed 
to each child than in other schools, and ample provi- 
sion be made for its frequent renewal as the half-timer, 
from breathing so long the vitiated atmosphere of the 
mill, requires a better supply of air than other children. 
A gymnasium ought to be attached to each school and 
the children exercised for a quarter of an hour each 
day. ‘There should be periodical inspections especially 
in workshops. I do not know how the sanitary state 
of the workers could be maintained in good order, or 
the Factory Act carried out successfully, unless there 
was a fresh examination at each engagement. I would 
under all circumstances allow the certifying surgeon 
power to grant special certificates to those who, though 
of age, are physically incapacitated from working in 
certain departments ; for, as the law now stands, all the 
departments are considered of equal healthfulness, and 
on this account we are now compelled to refuse certifi- 
cates to applicants who would be able to work in cer- 
tain easy branches. The workshops, bakehouses, &e. 
should be placed under the Factory Act, as it is very 
unfair to the factory employer to have his advanced 
half-timers taken from him and allowed to work full 
time in such workshops. As the Factory Act of 1874 
will advance the age of the half-timers, the child before 
being employed should show that it had attended school 
for at least one and a half or two years; this would 
enable them to continue so advancing in any employ- 
ment, that at 18 years they would be able to pass the 
Also with regard to the small-pox 
epidemic there was a return which I made for Mr. 
Baker at the time, and 1 have it here showing how 
useful the certifying surgeon had been in this district 
in checking the epidemic of small-pox from spreading 
amongst the workers (handing in the same). 

17,658. This says, that during the epidemic of 1871, 
“ the Poor Law Commissioners issued a circular to 


« the poor law guardians requesting them to send a 
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“ copy to all proprietors of mills and factories, asking 
“ them to have all;their, hands examined to see if any 
« required vaccination. .And, in order to show how 
“ necessary this request was, I may state that in those 
« mills in which this recommendation was attended, to 
“« (I may mention that it was attended to in very few) 
‘* and: where 12,413 ;hands were employed 666, were 
“ found requiring vaccination, also in those ware rooms 
‘“‘ in which the notice was attended to, and 1,044 hands 
* employed, 186 required vaccination,” is it your 
opinion that vaccination ought to be made a condition 
of employment? Yes; this table shows the result 
in that previous epidemic, and this is the last one 
(handing in the same), giving the result of attending 
accurately to the vaccination test. 

17,659. In the epidemic of 1871, out of 44,318 
people, 837 were attacked, and in 1874, out of 45,650, 
176 were attacked; would that show that vaccination 
had become very much more efficient ?—Yes; that it 
had been carried. In that time I had, detected 1,000 
cases that were not vaccinated. LHven this very week 
three or four cases came before me that were not 
vaccinated. 

17,660. In accordance with the letter ot the inspec- 
tors in 1871 you brought to the notice of employers 
cases where children had not been vaccinated, and 
encouraged them to have it done ?—Yes ; the employers, 
I should say, were most willing, and they assisted’ very 
cheerfully in carrying out the matter. 

17,661. And whether it was post hoc or propter hoc 
the attacks in 1874 were not above one fourth of those 
in 1871?—-Propter hoc ; and you also see that it was 
only young pérsons that I had under me. The majority 
of the cases that occurred in 1874 were adults; there 
were only 39 that were young. 5 

17,662. Do you consider the employment of chil- 
dren in tobacco factories an unhealthy employment ?— 
No, Ido not, in a certain sense; but when a child 
comes into a. tobacco factory, after the first week, it 
gets very sick and suffers from the effects produced by 
twisting the tobacco in its hands; after that is got 
over it:does not feel any inconvenience. 

17,668. May it not also proceed from their fre- 
quently putting their hands in their mouths ?—No; 
contact with the skin will. do it with any ‘person while 


‘ preparing tobacco. 


17,664. “I am afraid that any one who has seen a 
tobaceo factory knows that there is a good deal of 
saliva used in finishing off cigars >We find in tobacco 
factories that a large tobacco roll is spun ona long 
table and twisted round by the hand, and it is the 
constant friction in the hands that causes the sickness. 


They do not after the first week suffer any si-kness . 


but they get very sallow, perfectly, yellow: you could 
tell a tobaceo spinner by seeing him in the street. he 
loses all his florid’ complexion. 

17,665. Still you would not say, that atter becoming 
accustomed to it, it is very unhealthy ?—-I would not. 
They work very short hours at present; they do not, 
work continuously, and they give themselves an enor- 
mous number of holidays every year, so that I do not 
think that there is any necessity for special legislation 
with regard to that particular branch, so far as my 
knowledge goes. 

17,666. Does it come amder your knowledge that 
there is much unhealthiness amongst the workpeople 
in the printers’ shops >—Yes, the night work especially 
is most injurious to health. 

17,667. Is that from the bad sanitation of the work- 
shops ?—Of course the gas heats the room at night, 
and then the sitting up the whole night is contrary to 
the course of nature. 

17,668. And is it within your observation that they 
are very badly ventilated ?—There are some splendidly 
ventilated ones in the town. ‘There are a number 
that are not, but all the newspaper printing offices are 


_ very well ventilated ; they pay particular attention to 


ventilation. 

17,669. Do you think that it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the women and young persons em- 
ployed if the permission to work overtime was made 
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conditional upon the sanitation being fairly attended 
to P—I do. 

17,670, (0? Conor Don.) Upon what. grounds do 
you base, the statement. made in that written paper 
which you have put in that the factory population of 
Belfast is so much deteriorating ?—From my own 
knowledge. ,, han: 

17,671. But not upon any ascertained facts with 
regard, to their, mortality ?—No; it is that I see it 
gradually going down. year by year.very slowly... 

17,672. You cannot see that there is a greater mor- 
tality now amongst that population than there was 
10 years ago >—No, I cannot say that, because I have 
not entered into statistics upon it; but what I consider 
with regard to the factory population helps the mor- 
tality generally is the way in which they are brought 
up. I attribute a great deal to the bad house accom- 
modation. The Irish hate fresh air; if a window was 
broken a hat goes in to close it up, and the rooms are 
crowded. There may be 10 or 12 in a narrow room, 
which really only ought to contain not more than two 
or three. ite 

17,673. L was rather asking you the grounds upon 
‘which you come to that belief ; I understand it is only 
a general belief, not grounded upon any ascertained 
facts with regard to the mortality of the population ? 
—Only my own knowledge. 

17,674. Your own, knowledge appears to’me to be 
only an opinion ?—And every knowledge is an opinion 
based on observation. 

17,675. Have you no facts that you could state to 
the Commission upon which that opinion is founded ? 
—No; except the statistics that I have given in as to 
certain years. 

17,676. With regard to those statistics, I take that 
particular disease which.you say is the peculiar disease 
of the English manufacturing population, you say that 
11 out of every 1,000 of the persons employed in that — 
manufacture are attacked and die with diseases of the 
respiratory organs >—Yes, in the aggregate. 

17,677. And amongst the gentry and mercantile 
classes I find that. 22 per cent. in every 1,000 die of 
the same disease ?—Kxactly, and up to 90 years. 

17,678. With respect to the age, I presume that 
those people employed in manufacturing processes go 
up from one operation to another ?— No; it is only 
where they have suffered in an unhealthy department 
that they go into the others. The machine boys go to 
be what are called roughers and hecklers, and the 
doffers go to be spinners. ; 

17,679. Are they first roughers, then carders, and 
then spinners ?—-No; the doffers become spinners after- 
wards. The roughers are a different thing. 

17,680. Under what class here are the children ?— 
There are none there at all. If you read that paper 
vou will see that I do not include them in it, because 
those classes draw their supplies from the children. 

17,681. Do the persons that are employed in those 
different departments that you have set down. here 
remain at that particular work all through ? — They 
do not in an unhealthy department where they suffer 
from it, they change to other healthy branches, the 
others do remain all through. 

17,682. But there are none of those divisions that 
are peculiar to beginners ?—No, these are all adults. 

17,683. I believe I asked you this before, but this 
table is defective with regard to age in this respect, 
that if a man makes a livelihood and retires from the 
manufacturing population he does not appear any 
longer in these death tables ?—You will never get men 
of that class to make such a competency here as to 
retire from the factory, for they are most improvident 
in their habits. Sie 

17,684. When men get old, I presume, they retire 
from work in every employment in life ?— They do 
retire, generally speaking, but you will find here that 
an old heckler that died that year was so-and-so, and 
that was the limit of his existence. The table shows 
the length of time that they worked and the year that 
they died. 
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17,685. But those tables do not show that men who 
may have been for a number of years employed in 
manufacturing work may not live to a very great, age ? 
—No; those tables do not show it. 

17,686. With respect to the educational condition of 
the population, I think you stated that it. was some 
years ago you made out your statistics ?—Yes. 

17,687. Was that before the system of payment by 
results ?—I cannot tell when the system of payment by 
iresults commenced. It was only four or five years 
ago, but since that I have tried the children by the 
certificate that has to be signed of capacity. I fre- 
quently take them upon that certificate and say, “ Read 
“‘ that certificate.’ There is one word that I never 
can get them over, and that is the word “ incapacitated.” 
The stumbling at that word is frightful. 

17,688. Have you found any improvement in the 


‘last year or not ?—I have not, as far as “incapacitated ” 
‘is concerned ; it is just the same. 


17,689. With regard to the general education of the 
children ?—Nearly all that come before me I ask, 
“ What book are youin ?”’ and they say, “ The highest 
of seconds.” In translating the certificate of employ- 
ment they never scarcely can get over the word “in- 
capacitated ” ; they always break down at it. 

17,690. Do you think that there are a great number 
of children in your district who never go to school ?>— 
Indeed, there are large numbers. 

17,691. Is the number that do go to school not 
increasing, do you think ?—I have no means of ascer- 


taining that; but Iam sure it is not increasing. It 


would be far less than what it is if it was not for the 
compulsory education that we have now in Belfast, or 
for the Factory Acts. 

17,692. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You have recom- 
mended, have you not, that the provisions of the Factory 
Acts should be extended to all workshops ?—Yes. 

17,693. In that event a surgical certificate would be 
required in the case of all children beginning to work 
in a workshop ?—Yes. 

17,694. How should you propose to enable children 
working in workshops in country districts to obtain 
those certificates >—You asked me a question to which 


‘I cannot give you an answer, as there are no workshops 


in the country districts around me; there are no 
country workshops. 

17,695. A great many of your colleagues must have 
outlying country districts attached to their districts, have 
they not ?—I have no means of ascertaining. Generally 
speaking, the workshops are all collected in the towns. 

17,696. Surely there are a great number of outlying 
workshops in the country districts, such as_brick- 
fields >—Yes; generally speaking, in the brickfields 
they employ their hands in the commencement of the 
season, and I should say if I am sent for I go out 
there and pass them. I have only two brickfields 
under me, and I do not visit them regularly. 

17,697. Take tailors, shoemakers, seamstresses, and 
a whole host of small occupations; surely there are a 
great number in the country districts or villages ?— 
There are not, with us. In my district I do not sup- 
pose that we have any workshops of that description, 
and my district goes nine miles out. In the county 
towns it is another thing. I thought you meant in the 
country ; not in the town at all. 

17,698. I mean away from all centres of popula- 
tion ?—Yes, in villages-you have workshops. 

17,699. Where you have no resident certifying sur- 
geon ?—In that case you have the dispensary doctor 
living there, and he could very readily become certi- 
fying surgeon. 

17,700. You have made a recommendation that no 


child should be allowed to work without the certificate 


of the certifying surgeon. What I want to ascertain 
is how could that be practically worked out; many of 
those workshops being occupied by comparatively poor 
men who cannot pay a large fee?—We have some in 
Belfast of that description, and they pay no fee at all, 
for I never ask them. 

17,701. I have no doubt that you are exceedingly 


generous, but can we depend upon all your colleagues 
_ to be the same ?—That is another thing ; but I think 


» 
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if power was given to an inspector to say, such and 
such a person is a poor’person and you must not 
charge him, I'am sure the certifying surgeon would at 
once accede to the inspector’s request. 

17,702. Would they take the trouble of going some 
distance to pass a child if they were wanted ?—Yes, I 
would if the inspector told me that they could not 


afford to pay. Of course in that case if it was put 


into the Act of Parliament and the inspector had the 
power of making them do so, we must take the good 
pay and the bad pay together. 

17,708. You would be in favour of granting ‘those 
certificates at the factories rather than at some central 
office ,—I would indeed. The objections that I have 
to their coming to a central office are, first and fore- 
most, the old objection, which was that formerly the 
elder children went in place of their younger brothers 
and sisters, and the latter passed in that way. The 
second reason is that in the case of any epidemic being 
in the town you would herd together a number of 
children, and those children might infect the sound 
ones if they were diseased. There is another objec- 
tion, and the manufacturers would have that objection, 
and that is if in any secret process which they wish to 
keep quiet they send parties to take care of those chil- 
dren, those parties, when waiting for the doctor, com- 
mence talking over the doings of their employers, and 
the consequence is that many secrets that belong to 
the employer go from one to another, and the com- 
peting manufacturer gains the advantage of that. 
That was found out formerly when the Act of 1832 
was re-modelled. With regard to their coming to my 
own house, I had a sample of that once, and I do not 
wish ever to have it again. I was abused and threat- 
ened in my own room by a person because I would 
not pass a child that she wanted to be passed who was 
not the age. They, would bring diseases into your 
house. They are exceedingly filthy in their habits, 
and their language is not of the best description. One 
hears plenty of complaints of their vile language and 
of their also using the time that they are waiting in 
the houses in injuring the paint and ruining the pro- 
perty of the surgeon, and on that account I would go 
against it. 

17,704. In some workshops the hands are constantly 
changing, are they not >—Yes, and with regard to that 
a small contract, so much a year, would cover the 
whole of it. 

17,705. What should you call a small contract ; what 
do you think a small occupier could pay ?—My pre- 
vious sub-inspector, Mr. Darkin, when 1 got the ap- 
pointment, had the district divided into three classes ; 
he had mills which were visited weekly, he had large 
warehouses which were visited monthly and when sent 
for, and the small warehouses ; and there was a guinea 
a year given for that in the last case. 

17,706. Do you think that a great number of small 
workshops could pay a guinea a year ?—No they could 
not ; but I would go down even lower than that. In 
that case, after a year or two’s trial, we would be able 
to see what would be just to the surgeon and what 
would be just to the employer. 

17,707. Do you think that a sum could be found 
which would be just to the small occupier and just to 
the surgeon, taking into consideration the practice of 
that surgeon ?—Yes; I have that confidence in my 
colleagues that they would not willingly screw down 
@ poor man. 

17,708. You do not think that it would be safe to 
depend in the case of small workshops upon the cer- 
tificate of birth as. an alternative for the surgical cer- 
tificate ?—I do not, for I consider that the certificate 
of birth is no test of capability to work. 

17,709. Do you think that a small occupier would 
be willing to employ a child that was unfit to do the 
work ?—Yes ; my experience is that. if they want 


hands they do not care about the physique of the child. - 


17,710. Even though the child is physically unfit to 


- do the work ?—If they can get it cheap they will do it. 


17,711. (O’Conor Don.) Could you give us any 
idea what your salary as certifying surgeon is >—I will 
give it you privately, but not publicly. 
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17,712. Would there not be a great difference be- 
tween the amount of remuneration which a certifying 
surgeon or medical oflicer should receive in. the parts 
of the country where the population employed in 
manufacture is very small, compared with the remu- 
neration which would have to be given for a similar 
work in such a case as your district -—Yes. 

17,713. Have you formed any idea what amount of 
remuneration should be given to a dispensary officer 
for going round to all the little workshops in country 
towns ?—I should say that that is a matter of detail 
afterwards, because it depends upon the size of the 
district that you give the dispensary doctor. A dis- 
pensary doctor may have only one town, that within 
which he lives himself, where he may have two or 
three, and in that case of course it would be a matter 
of arrangement. 

17,714. I presume you will not object to answer 
this, that your remuneration as certifying surgeon in Bel- 
fast is immensely larger than the salary of a dispensary 
doctor ?—Indeed it is. I would not refuse to say that. 

17,715. Do you imagine that a dispensary doctor 
would consider himself sufficiently remunerated by a 
fee of 2s. 6d. a certificate for going round to all the little 
workshops in the country towns of his dispensary 
district ?—I think he would, and I will tell you the 
reason why. He would be visiting patients here and 
there where the workshops are situated. He has to 
do that for the salary he gets from the Poor Law 
Board, and he could just call in and get his 2s. 6d. 
extra for passing a hand. 

17,716. You quoted just now from a paper of yours 
upon the state of the educational work in the city of 
Belfast, will you put in that paper ?—Yes, certainly. 

17,717. What is the date of it ?—This year, 1875. 
This was begun some years back, but I carried on my 
investigations from that time, angl I printed that paper 
in the beginning of this year. (Lhe same was de- 
livered in, and is as follows :) 


State oF EpucaTion OF THE WoRKING CLASSES IN. 
BELFAST. 


As every day manufacturers and employers of labour are 
becoming more alive to the benefit of having educated 
workpeople, I think it may be interesting to the public 
generally to give a short statement of the condition of the 


operatives of Belfast, with regard to education, and ac- 


cordingly I have prepared some statistics on the subject 
which I now offer to the public. 

In: compiling this table I have not taken into account 
what I may call the lower classes of operatives, such as 
mill. and factory workers, having already reported on the 
state of education among them in compliance with 
Mr. Baker’s circular letter, in which the following para- 
graph occurs :—* Similar advantage will accrue from facts 
gathered concerning the circumstances and conditions (so 
far as they relate to the sanitary state of those employed) of 
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labour in any manufacturing process coming under your 
cognizance; and likewise from facts regarding the moral 
condition, the prevalence of intoxication, and the state of 
education among the manufacturing classes in your 
district.” So I recapitulate from Mr. Baker’s report— 
“What then, is the educational state of the applicants for 
work in Belfast proper? Simply, that out of 2,000 persons 
under 16 years of age examined for surgical certificates, 
between the lst September and the 3lst December last, on 
the most liberal construction of ability, 


64 per cent. only could read. 
46 a aK write, and 
F do simple sums, 


33 > 
whilst 20 per cent. presented themselves to be passed for 
full time when under age, 10 of these latter applicants for 
full time work being only seven years old.” 

In table annexed. the class of workers is better in all 
respects, and it will be seen by it that out of 1,260 persons 
examined, 84 per cent. could read and write, 5 per cent. 
more could read but not write, and 103 per cent. were in 
total ignorance—of those who could read and write, so few 
were unable to do simple sums that I have not thought it 
necessary to make a detailed statement of their number. 

The 1,260 young persons examined were employed in 69 
warerooms, factories, &c., and I have reduced them into 
six classes of trades of whom the shirt and collar manu- 
facturers prove the best educated, bookbinders and printers 
next, then metal workers of all kinds, next to whom the 
fancy box and linen ornament makers and the ship- 
builders come almost together, while the tobacco manu- 
facturers are a terrible distance behind, almost three-fourths 
being unable to read or write. 

I have annexed three columns to my table showing the 
per-centage of those who can read and write, those who can 
read only, and the ignorant in each special trade, so that 
it is not necessary to enter further into that pars of the 
subject. 

I also classify the workers under five heads further, 
namely, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, 
other denominations (principally Methodists), and those 
whose persuasion was not-stated. 

I have obtained the amount of wages earned by the 
the parents, from which J find that the parents of such 
children as were totally uneducated make on an average 
18s. 8d. per week, the lowest being 10s. and the highest 
40s., these were out of 100 names taken at random, of 
whom four earned 40s. per week and six earned 30s., and 
in one case which came under my notice the parent was 
making 200/, per annum and the child was totally unable 
to read and write. 

In examining the children I have always required them 
to read aloud my certificate of capacity, and almost in- 
variably they have been unable to get beyond the word 
* incapacitated.” 

In conclusion, I may state my opinion that if education 
were made a condition of employment we would have all 
the good effects of a Compulsory Education Act, and at 
the same time avoid that feeling of being oppressed by the 
measure which ignorant operatives always show when any 
innovation of this kind is made. 

‘ C, D. Purpon, M.B., 
Certifying Surgeon for Belfast, 
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17,718. In that paper describing the state of educa- 
tion in Belfast, although it appears that at the period 
named in the Report of Mr. Baker, among the factories 
and workshops 64 per cent. only could read, 46 write, 
and 45 do simple sums, it nevertheless appears that in 
the table annexed of the other kinds of workers not in 
textile factories, 84 per cent. could read and write, and 
that amongst those the tobacco manufacturers were 
comparatively ignorant, almost three fourths being. 
unable to read or write; but the return would show a 
very favourable state of education amongst the trades 
other than textile except tobacco ?—That is perfectly 
right; the textile workers are the worst educated, but 
those are all full-timers in that table. We had only 
240 half-timers at that time. 

17,719. (Chairman.) I have been requested to ask 
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you, with regard to the tables of longevity of the Ur. ©. Purdon 


people in textile employments which you have put in, 


whether out of the 52 mills from which you derived 16 Sept. 1875, 


your returns some of them have been but 8 or 10 years 
erected, and therefore whether the deductions founded 
on the amount of longevity therein would be a sound 
ground for your conclusion ?—I may say that there are 
not seven of those mills that were ereeted within the 
last 10 years, and I may also mention the 10 mills and 
factories have been closed in the same time. 

17,720. In looking at their longevity you will see 
people working from 40 to 50 years in different mills, 
but you will see that the average is a great deal below 
that; would those mills have an average existence of 
25 years ?--They would far more than that, 


The witness withdrew. 


JoHN Warp, Hsq., examined. 


17,721. (Chairman.) Youare a member of the firm 


_ of Mareus Ward and Company ?—Yes. 


17,722. Are you head of the firm ?—We are three 


brothers equally in partnership. Marcus Ward was 


my father. 

17,723. Are you wholesale stationers, printers, and 
publishers P-—Yes. é 

17,724, Have you any particular point to state to 
the Commission, or any request to make in connexion 
with our inquiry ?—We are under the Act of 1867 
and we have no objection to that Act. It has worked 
very well and it does not touch us in any way, but we 
were afraid last year, if we were put under the 1874 
Act, that we should be. very seriously inconvenienced, 
in fact our business would almost be brought to a 
standstill from certain clauses of that Act. 

17,725. Which do you particularly refer to ? — 
There is just one and that is the four and a half hours 
between meals. Ours is a peculiar business, different 
from an ordinary factory. For 20 years and more 
we have always commenced work at 8 o’clock, in fact 
our people cannot begin sooner, and of course the 
entire building is a factory and every one in it comes 


~ to work at 8 o’clock, and by permission that we got long 


ago they go to dinner at 1 o’clock. It stands to 
reason that if there should be four and a half hours 
interval we could only work 49} hours a week, that 
is to say, nine hours each day, and four and a half 
hours on Saturday. 

17,726, What are your hours of work ?—Fifty-four 
hours. 

17,727. On five days they commence at 8 o’clock 
and work till 7, do they >—Yes. 

17,728. Then you work in two turns of five hours 
each from 8 to 7?—Yes; they breakfast before they 
come in the morning. 

17,729. Do your people come  punctually at 
8 o'clock >—Yes, they are very punctual, they are a 
very superior set of people, we have no trouble with 
them, 

17,730. At present you are working under the 8 
to 8 provision, only not completing the whole of the 
time ?—Yes, that is virtually what it is. That is a 
permission which we gotlong ago. If the Act of 1867 
remained as it is with the clauses for occasional over- 
time that is given to us, and which is necessary in every 
branch of the publishing trade, it)is all that we want. 

17,731. Do you get the usual modifications under | 
the Act for your printers >—For our bookbinders ; the | 
modifications for the bookbinding, as the book is com- 
menced and finished entirely in the one building, should 
apply to our entire concern to give us all we want.’ It 
is only at certain times of the year that the bookbinders 


‘want it, and then we have applied for and got the 


modifications. 

17,732. You do not mean to say that, because you 
get leave to work the extension of hours as book- 
binders, that extension applies to the hands in the 
other branches?—Practically not, because it is the 
bookbinders that have hitherto required it. 

17,733. But that would in no case be available for 


} 


any branch except for that for which it was given ?— JJ, Ward, Esq. 


I suppose not. The question has not come up, but 
ours is a peculiar case as I can explain to you. 

17,734. You do not mean to imply that the exten- 
sion of time given you as a bookbinder would be 
available for your workers in your paper bag making 
or anything else ?—Not at all. I imply that it should 
have been. 

17,735. Have you had any extension of time given 
you under the modifications of the Act.of 1867 for 


your printers ?—Nothing but what is in the law, we. 


never use what is in the law, for it is practically useless. 

17,736. Do you mean that it is useless that you 
should be able to employ young persons for 15 hours 
according to the modification ?—I mean to say that 
we have not required it, and therefore we have not 
used it. Ifyou were to ask me how I could use it, I 
would say that the modifications that are allowed to 
letter-press printers are practically useless to us. The 
modifications that are allowed to bookbinders are such 
that should be allowed to printers. 

17,737. Why are those available to printers under 
the Act practically useless ?>—In this part of the world 
printing machines are attended by females, and 
another thing, it is very hard for me to answer that 
as a printer. Our printing is different from nearly all 
other printing. It is printing and it is not ordinary 
letter-press printing. It is not letter-press printing 
although it is printing. -Of course, a special law can- 
not be made for us, but I merely say this to show 
that in that sense of the question we have a little 
difficulty. I said that we do not apply the permis- 
sion given to the bookbinders to the other trades. 

17,738. Then is there anything else which you wish 
to state >—If I might give my opinion I would say 
that the clauses that are given to the bookbinders 
should be given to the printers because they are 
virtually parts of the same trade. Those clauses were 
given to a certain trade on account of the demands of 
the publishing business at a certain time in the year, 
and those apply exactly to printing as to bookbinding. 


“In our place, printing and bookbinding, it is one 


business. Of course the books that we bind do not 
happen to be ordinary books. And speaking for my- 
self I should say that the only difference as regards the 
people that. we employ is the superior class of females 
that attend our peculiar kind of printing machines. 
These females are a better and stronger class of women 
and must be so than’ those in the bookbinding, and 
they are older and certainly should be allowed the 
same privileges as bookbinders. 

17,739. It is not new to us because other printers 
have made the same request ?—I have always thought 
it very strange that the thing should: be given to one 
trade and denied to the other. In London a female is 
not employed in the printing office, and it was, IT sup- 
pose, the experience of the London trade usages which 
inspired this Act. r 

17,740. It is the case, is it not, that in many houses the 
sanitary condition of the printing office is less healthy 
than‘that of the bookbinding ?—'That may be so. I 
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heard you make a remark of that kind, and I think it 
is most important. I think if the law were so framed 
that the inspector could grant permission for overtime 
in certain cases where the place was fitted for it, it 
would be most beneficial ; but if a general open per- 
mission were given to all printers, you would have to 
apply it to many places where the result would be very 
prejudicial to health; printing offices used to be, and 
to some extent are terrible places; that is one thing 
which I can safely speak of, for we have spent 20,0002. 
ourselves recently in building a place, an establishment 
specially planned for sanitation. I saw a very large 
place in London lately which was in such a condition 
that it would be very prejudicial to give them the 
permission for overtime. : 

17,741. (Lord F. Cavendish.) It is almost neces- 
sary, is it not, that where there is letter-press printing 
being done there should be a great amount of gas 
used ?—We never work by night at all; we have no 
night shift; we do not work at night as they do in 
many places in London, and therefore no extra quantity 
of gas is used. 

17,742. You are now asking that women should be 
allowed to work at letter-press printing for 14 hours a 
day ?—I am only speaking of the fact that we have 
not the night shift which is the case in many newspaper 
offices. 

17,743. If the hands are employed 14 hours a day 
a good deal of work has to be done at night ?—In my 
case, the permission to bookbinders is only required 
at certain times of the year, and unless it is granted 
that trade is lost. But as to gas, gas is like everything 
else, it must be properly ventilated, a fire without a 
chimney, or a number of jets of gas in a room without 
the means of taking the foul air away is a very bad 
thing. That is an important thing which the Chairman 
said when he spoke of sanitation being a condition of 
allowing overtime. 

17,744. If this extension were granted for, how 
many days do you think it would be advisable to 
grant it tor the bookbinding, it is 96 days in the year, 
should you ask for as many days for printing ?—I 
should never need it in the printing so many as that, 
about 50 days would be quite enough for it, because 
so much work is done in a short time by our printing 
power. 

17,745. Would three or four days in the month be 
sufficient —A fortnight at once would be sufficient 
for letter-press printing at certain seasons of the year. 
An order may come in from abroad, which is contin- 
gent on being delivered at a certain time, and if it 
cannot be delivered the order is lost. In fact it is the 
same thing which has produced those clauses in the 
bookbinding, and that applies to printing, but to a 
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modified extent; it does not require such a long period 
as bookbinding, because it is much more rapid process 
than bookbinding. 4 ‘ 

17,746. Do you believe that there are many printers 
who do not employ women on account of those restric- 
tions ?—I believe so, but there is also a very different 
reason. I could safely answer that it began with the 
rule of the trade in London against admitting women 
into the trade, and as the Scotch rules were different 
from the English rules they did not obtain there. . 
The idea of having machines attended by women was 
copied by us from Scotland. 

17,747. Do you believe that women would be more 
employed if this modification was granted >—Yes, and 
I think I might say that it is a very desirable work for 
women. The only work that they can do in a printing 
office they are peculiarly fitted for, and it is easy and 
very desirable. 

17,748. (Chairman.) The Printers Union spoke in 
horror of the idea, and said “If you let women work 

» * as printers they would be compositors.” We said 
““ Why ?” and they said it was very unwholesome. I 
presume you do not agree with that ?—I do not think ~ 
so. I might say that we have a great desire to pro- 
mote sanitary matters in every way that we can, and 
to promote the good of the workpeople, and we have 
raised the standard as high as we can. No one is 
permitted into our works in any avocation whatever, 
that cannot read and write. We have no half-time 
workers. We have taken particular care to make 
inquiry as to the five hour question. I asked Dr. 
Purdon, “Is there any reason why five hours should be 
“ considered in any way a hardship?” and he said 
“certainly not,” and he should be very happy when 
the time came when he was officially asked to say so. 
I think that if sanitation were brought into the Act 
as a ground of permitting certain things, it would be 
found, as-a matter of policy, that employers would 
find it pay them to improve the sanitary state of their 
. workshops. : 

17,749. (O’ Conor Don.) Would bringing your trade 
under the Act of 1874 induce you to discontinue the 
employment of women to any extent ?—If we were 
compelled to work only 49} hours a week, I believe it 
would certainly tend to that, it would make a complete 
end of and utterly destroy several of the largest branches 
of our business. At the present time a pressure is 
brought upon us from two quarters ; on the one hand, 
froma the people themselves who are under very strict 
trades unions, and on the other hand from the Govern- 
ment. The two together might make it almost impos- 
sible for women to carry on those certain branches, 
and between them women might be shut out from very 
useful, easy, light, healthful, and lucrative employment. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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GrorcEe WALKER, HsqQ., examined. 


17,750. (Chairman.) You are a flax scutching mill 
owner at Newtownards, are you not ?—Yes, in con- 
nexion with my other works in the spinning and 
weaving departments. 

17,751. Is it a factory on account of its connexion 
with your other works ?—I have always considered 
so, and it has always been worked under the same 
hours as the factory hours. 

17,752. I suppose it might be a question whether 
all seutching mills are not factories in respect to their 


machinery ?—-I have always understood that they 
were not under the Factory Act. 

17,753. In your case, except the number of hands, 
there is no difference, is there ?—Yes, there is.. Ours 
is for the preparation of the raw material ; theirsis only 
a season employment. : 

17,754, I mean that the difference between large 
and small scutching mills is inconsiderable, except in 
respect of the number of hands ?—Quite so. 

17,755. On account of its being a factory, and,you 


tity of work that they do. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, 


have to put the same hours in your scutching mill 
that you do in the other department ?—Yes ; and it 


is driven by the same engine. I always keep every- - 


thing together. 

17,756. I suppose your machinery is the best you 
ean get, so that probably you can do more in your 
*‘seutching mill than an old-fashioned one could do ?— 
Yes, I think rather more. It was put up on the best 
principle that I could get at the time. : 
| 17,757. Whereas, in an old-fashioned mill, they 
would have to work long hours to keep pace with the 
demand ?—It is partly that, and partly by the quan- 
They are paid by piece- 
work. ‘The farmers bring in their produce, and they 
are paid by the result, and those in the scutching 
factories are all employed by piece-work as a rule. 

17,758. Do you employ small country mills besides 
your own ?—No. 

17,759. Do you know the circumstances of the 
small seutching mills >—Partially. 

17,760. Is it the: case that their work comes ina 
great deal at once, and that their season is short ?— 
Yes. Some years they are over by November. These 
last few years, since flax has been depressed, I have 
seen people working beyond February, but only in an 
isolated case. Usually it wil! be done by the 1st of 
December in my district. 

17,761. They do not work by artificial light, do 
they ?— Yes, they do. 

17,762. They work practically as long as they can ? 
—Yes, practically as long as they can. 

17,763. Do you have any accidents in your scutch- 
ing mill?—I was inquiring yesterday of my present 
foreman, who has been with me about nine years, and 
he does not remember an accident during that time, 
except perhaps a finger a little bit hurt. I thought 
there had been a finger broken, but on asking him he 
said he did not recollect about it at all in all that 
time. I had a boy who lost an arm, but that was not 
the fault of the mill; it was the fault of the over- 
looker. 


a dusty process. 

17,765. Have you been able to subdue that ?—By 
ventilation only. 

17,766. Have you placed more fencing to the 
scutching machinery than is common in the small 
mills ?—Yes, a great deal more so. 

17,767. Will you describe to us what it is that you 
have put on to prevent accidents ?—I have a difficulty 
unless you are practically acquainted with the ma- 
chinery. In the process of scutching there is a centre 
shaft, and on this there are a number of arms revolv- 
ing. There is what is called the “ stock,” which is 
sometimes of wood and sometimes of iron; it is im- 
material which, according to the circumstances of the 
mill. Thereare generally six handles projecting from 
the centre of the shaft, and those handles come close 
down by the side of the stock, which is a fixture. 
The streak of flax is laid across the stock, and the 


handles revolving round strike the flax, and strip off 


the woody matter. 

17,768. It is those revolving arms that are dan- 
gerous, is it >—Yes. ; 

17,769. This is a more technical description of the 
process: “In order to have the flax properly scutched 
“ or cleansed, that'is, te have all.extraneous substances 
“ removed, nothing to be left but the fibrous texture 


“ to be afterwards spun and woven, it is first sub-~ 


“ mitted to a process of bruising or trituration by 


© passing it through grooved metal rollers, similar to 


“ the rollers of a thrashing machine. When sufii- 
*¢ ciently crushed and softened it is submitted to the 
“6 action of the fliers, or wipers, which are sharp 
“ knife-like boards set upon a spindle and driven, as 
“* are the rollers, with great rapidity, either by water 
“‘ power or steam. This last process separates the 
« shows, as they are called, and leaves the flax clean. 
“‘ In each of these parts of the manufacture of the 
‘“‘ staple commodity of Ulster accidents frequently 
*¢ occur; and in each succeeding flax season we can 


17,764. It is a very dusty process, is it not ?—It is 
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scarcely take up any newspaper published in Ulster, 
from September to March, without finding a record 
of a case or cases of accidents at flax mills, some 
“ attended with loss of life, others with the loss of 
an arm, forearm or hand, many with the loss 
of fingers, all the sufferers more or less injured, 
maimed, or mutilated, and left comparatively use- 
“ Jess for the rest of their lives, too often to be sup- 
“« ported with their young families, by the poor rates, 
“ or frequently having their own laudable exertions 
“ for self-support aided and supplemented by their 
«« kind neighbours. The most serious form of acci- 
‘‘ dent we meet with, is occasioned by the rolling 
** machinery. These are grooved cylinders, and 
‘“* frequently a portion of flax sticks in them, or goes 
“‘ in crooked, the machinery is working, with great 
“‘ rapidity, and the attendant, who is feeding the 
“ rollers, eager and anxious, makes a snap at the 
“ flax to pluck it out. Hither a finger, the cuff 
“ of a coat, the sleeve of a shirt, or a portion of 
“a female’s dress (for women are constantly em- 
“ ployed at these mills) is caught, the whole hand 
“ and arm is dragged. or sucked in, and the whole 
‘* limb smashed and mutilated before the machinery 
** can be stopped. It has happened that the arm has 
‘* been torn off from the shoulder. The other form of 
“ accident is from the fliers, wipers, or scutching 
“ apparatus. Although these wipers, or knife-like 
* boards, are sheathed and work in sheaths, still if 
“‘ the workman or scutcher is not particularly atten- 
“‘ tive he may place his hand, hold the stricks of flax, 
“too close to, or rather in front of, the wiper and 
“ will receive a most severe blow, sometimes severing 
“a finger or two from his hand,” and soon. That 
statement by Dr. Babington, surgeon to the County 
Londonderry Infirmary, which is quoted in Mr. In- 
spector Baker’s report of the 31st of December 1867, 
describes, does it not, the nature of the process and 
the dangers attendant on it ?—Yes, quite as accurately 
as I could do it. 

17,770. What have you adopted to obviate that 
danger ?—In the first place I do not use those exceed- 
ingly dangerous rollers, and never have had them, 
that is to say, three rollers. One roller on the top 
of the other are the most dangerous, in using which 
the men have to be chained with large straps, almost 
as if they were lunatics when standing in front of 
them, so that they cannot touch the roller at all. By 
the use of that chain, so long as the chain is on and 
nothing breaks, they cannot be injured, because they 
could not touch the rollers—that is one precaution. 


17,771. Dr. Babington suggested that the machinery 


should be so enclosed as to prevent the possibility of 
the fingers, hands, or clothes of the workers being 
caught or entangled therein ; do you think that that 
is possible >—I have done so; no possibility of being 
caught except when they would actually wilfully do it. 

17,772. The extent to which'you enclose it would 
prevent the possibility of the fingers, hands, or clothes 
of the workers being drawn in, in feeding the mill? 
—Yes. 

17,773. Do you think that the necessary machinery 
would be. so expensive as to be beyond the reach of 
the smaller scutch mills ?—It might be done in a very 
inexpensive manner by wood sheathing. My scutch 
mill is fire-proof; everything connected with the ma- 
chinery, all the fixed part, is iron, except a small piece 
of wood at the end of the flier, about 18 inches by 10; 
everything else is cast iron or sheet iron. 

17,774. Do you employ many young persons or 
boys?—I cannot exactly give you the numbers. I 
have about 600 hands altogether in my works. 

17,775. Of those are there many boys ?—Yes, and 
we have a great number of full time children inde- 
pendent of that. I supplied a list of them about the 
month of March this year to Mr. Baker (deéivering in 
a paper to the Chairman). 

17,776. Is the paper which you have put in my 
hands the average attendance in the school or in the 
mill?—That is in the school; that is a return which 
I had from the schoolmistress yesterday. 
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17,777. By this return it would appear that the 
average age of all the mill pupils is 10°8 years of the 
females, and of the males 11° 4; the number of mill 
children in attendance are 42 males and 36 females,— 
78 in all; and that is out of the total numbers of 
scholars present of 178 ?—Yes. 


17,778. What would be the total number on the’ 


roll ?—I did not think of asking that. 


17,779. Does the attendance come near the number , 


on the rull ?—We have always a great number more 
on the roll that attend. According to the regulation 


of the Commissioners, whenever a child enters the . 


school his name has to be put down, and that name 
cannot be removed for three months, if it only makes 
one attendance. 

17,780. Do all the mill children attend punctually ? 
—They do ; they are obliged todo so. I have adopted 
a system of imy own to secure that ; they have a certain 
bonus for full attendance in the mill; and if they 
attend the mill and do not attend the school they lose 
the bonus. 

17,781. Does the schoolmistress report to you 
promptly if the children are absent ?—Yes, every day 
I may say. 

17,782. We have heard everywhere that where the 
employers insisted upon it, the attendance could be 
got regular; is that your experience ?—The attend- 
ance can be got regular, but if it is compulsory it is 
by putting on the screw. 

17,783. Where a child misses a school, do you send 
him back to fulfil it ?—The attendance is checked 
every Saturday in the office ; the books are sent to 
the office every Saturday, and if they miss a day or 
two days this week, they are not allowed to come into 
the mill at all until they have made up the full time 
next week ; they must make a double attendance the 
next week. 

17,784. The return sent to you fromthe school is 
of the attendances, is it not ?—Yes, they send in the 
school attendance book, 

17,785. In addition to that, do they send to you day 


by day the absences ?—Yes; so that each overlooker 


can know which of his hands are out. 

17,786. Do you think that it would be sufficient for 
your purpose if after you had furnished the school- 
master with the number of children supposed to be 
attending school, he was to send you only a list of 
absences ? ; 
but then he sends in his book every week to be checked 
by our books. 

17,787. But do you think it would not be sufficient 
for your purpose, as well as that of the Government, 
that you furnishing the schoolmaster with a list of all 
your children supposed to be attending the school, he 
should only return to you the names of the absents ? 
—I do not see how that would work, and I will tell 
you why. I should not have time to look over it, 
but I instruct one of my clerks to check it off each 
week. We have what we call a half-time factory 
bock in the mill, and then there is the school book in 
the school, and we check each week the school book 
with the factory book in the office. 

17,788. My reason for asking you the question 
is this;—we have had a great many complaints both 
from employers, and from schoolmasters of the labour 
involved by the school certificate returns, and it has 
been suggested that the trouble might be saved, and 
the case met by the factory employer sending to the 
schoolmaster a list of the children in his employment 
who are supposed to be attending school, and the 
schoolmaster only returning to him a list of the 
absents, in the belief that the schoolmaster being 
naturally desirous of securing punctual attendance, 
would be sure, to return the absent scholars >—I always 
find that there. is nothing better than having a list in 
black and white, and being able to check it; for 
instance, Mr. Cameron comes to me, and he wants to 
see the doctor, and if there is anything wrong, he will 
ask me to point out where it is, how it is, and why. 
if we had not these returns made out week by week, 
it would be impossible for me once in three or six 
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months to go into it myself unless we had those re- 
turns consecutively made up, and I also think that 
‘very often there are more complaints “ee because 
it is a little trouble. 

17,789. Would not your book be eomiplétely satis- 
factory to you if you saw opposite the names of the 


factory school children; blank’ spaces showing that’ 


there were no absences, the only spaces filled up being 
in the cage of those children who had been irregular ? 
—T hat might save the schoolmaster a little labour. 

7,790. In a large school, especially a half-time 
school, it is stated by many schoolmasters that the 
greater part of Friday is taken up in making out the 
certificates and returns ?—The returns, so far as con- 
nected with half-time children are nothing like so 
complicated as they are in connexicn with the National 
Board. The National Board returns are so complicated 
that it would almost take a book-keeper to keep them 
up, and it is exceedingly laborious the iabour that 
they require. 

17,791. How many years have you been working 
this system in this efficient manner ?—I was just 
thinking over it last night. -I am stopping at Dona- 
ghadee, so I was not able to be at the works this 
morning, and I had not an opportunity of seeing, but 
I think it is about six years. 

17,792. Sufficient to enable you to speak as to the 
success of the system ?—Yes. Our school began with 
about 40, and we are now up to what we can claim as 
an average attendance of 140. 

Lh 793. In this school ‘of 178 pupils, including 78 
half-timers, do you find that the half-timers can keep 
pace with the other children?—I was asking that 
question yesterday of our assistant teacher, and she 
said she thought there was very little difference. The 
answer she gave led me to-infer that they made greater 
progress than the others in proportion to the time in 
school, and they account for that, that when in the 
mill, they are under thorough discipling, and are made 
implicitly to obey whatever is said to them, and the 
same principle follows them into the school. 

17,794. Do you know whether they have generally 
received education before they go to school as half- 
timers ?— Yes; for instance in my school we take them 
from three years old, and, as a rule, so far as 1 can 
manage it, I give the preference to children that have 
been educated in my own school. 

17,795. Then your half-timers have special advan- 
tages ?—Yes. J also insist upon them always giving 
the preference to children in the school that are the 
highest advanced in education. 

17,796. Something of the same advantage would 
be secured, would itt not, if children could not be em- 
ployed as half-timers unless they had attended school 
a certain number of times in the previous year P—Yes, 
it would, but I think that compulsory education would 
be much better still if it were carried out, 

17,797. Do you approve of the change of the law 
which will not allow a child’ after the Ist of January 
to be worked before 10 years of age >—I do, because 
the parents are often anxious to get the small amount 
of money that the children can earn, and send them to 
work too soon. 

17,798. Do you anticipate a difficulty in a child of 
18 passing the 4th Standard ?—I cannot say that, for 
I have not given it any study, but I think it would be 
a very troublesome thing to carry. out. 

17,799, You think that school attendance, although 
not so satisfactory, would be easier to work ?—I 
think it would be easier to work, but the question to 
me is, who is to pass them for the educational test. 


17,800. It is intended that the inspector of schools / 


should pass them ?—They have not time todo so, The 
inspector of schools who lives close to me in New- 
townards cannot visit my school more than about three 
times a year; he is employed every day except Satur- 

day going all over the country, he has a district I 


suppose of an average of 20 miles one way by seven _ 


or eight the other. 
17; 801. But if he is able to examine every mill 
Behobl twice or three times a year the children 
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_ would not have to remain after they were 13 before 


they were examined ?—He only examines them once 
a year thoroughly for the result examinations, the 
other time it is only a sort of superficial visit, just to 
see how things are going on, a dropping in visit, 
as it were, to see that everything is carried on cor- 
rectly, but he only examines once a year, and we 
could only pass children that are over 18 once a year, 
unless he came specially, that is the difficulty with 
me. 
17,802. Then the test of school attendance during 
half-time would be easier to work although not so 
satisfactory ?—Yes, it would be easier to work, but the 
question is passing the examination. 

17,803, (Lord F. Cavendish.) You have just said 


' that you approve of raising the age at which children 


could be employed to 10, what do you think would be 
the effect, as regards school attendance in this district, 
would children under 10 go to school, or would they 
be idle ?—-I daresay they would not go to school so 
much. F 

17,804, Then in an educational point of view that 
alteration of the law would not be beneficial ?—Just 
in the same way they do, not go to school now until 
they are eight in some places, a great many only go to 
school because they want to go to the mill. 

17,805. Which do'you consider the best for a child 
that he should be completely idle up to 10, or that he 
should be at work half the day and at school half the 
day ?—So far as physique is concerned it would be 
better if they did not go to the mill till 10, but so far 
as education goes they would learn more as half-timers 
from eight to 10 than they would gain by being 
out. , 

17,806. But this alteration of the law makes some 
further provision as regards school attendance very 
desirable, does it not >—I am not quite aware of that, 
I am not thoroughly acquainted with that part of the 
Act. 

17,807. But you are aware that after the 1st of 
January the age is to be 10 ?—Yes, I am aware of 
that, but I am not aware what change there is so far 
as the educational standard is concerned, except that 
a child of 13 and not 14 can be admitted into a mill 
by passing an examination, 

17,808. There is no change of the law, is there, as 
regards children of 10 ?—No, I think not. 

17,809. What I ask you is, do not you think in an 
educational point of view that the change which has 
been made in not allowing children to work under 10 
requires to be supplemented by something to provide’ 
that the time between 8 and 10 should not be lost 
educationally ?—So far as that is concerned, I would 
go in for compulsory education, and insist upon 
children going at 6 or 7, according to their strength, 
to school. 

17,810. It is your belief that in this district a very 
large number of children between 8 and 10 will not 
be in schools ?—I believe they will not; the argu- 
ment of the parents is “I got no education, and 
“ there is no occasion for my children to get it.”. 
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17,811. I think you spoke of the school in con- 
nexion with your works as your own school ?—I am 
the patron of it. 

17,812. Have you arranged their hours specially to 
adapt them to the hours of the factory ?—They are on 
the,same system as the English hours ; in the morning 
from half-past 9 to half-past 12, and in the afternoon 
from half-past 1 to half-past 4 in the summer; and 
in the winter there is the usual provision for closing 
half an hour earlier. 

17,818. One great difficulty in getting half-timers 
in this neighbourhood has been, has it not, that the 
hours of school are not adapted to the hours of the 
mill ?—The ordinary hours of the school are from 10 
to 3 in Ireland, but I got up the school myself, and I 
determined that the school should be subservient to 
the mill. 

17,814. Have many other millowners done like- 
wise ?—I cannot say; in some places they have. 
There are special schools in Falls Road here. 

17,815. In Ireland there is a very much smaller 
proportion of half-timers to the numbers employed 
than in England; is not that in your opinion owing 
largely to the fact of the school hours not being adapted 
to the factory hours ?—I cannot say; it is only of 
late years that we began to adopt half-time children 
at all; it was only when the population began to be 
absorbed in all the mills and got scaree, for instance, 
in large towns. I could have done without them 
myself. I could have got as many hands without half- 
timers as would keep me going, but I thought it would 
be training a superior class of workers by having a 
school in connexion with the works, that was my 
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principal reason for adopting it, to educate my future © 


men and women. 

17,816. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that there 
is a large proportion of children in Belfast that receive 
no education ?—I cannot exactly answer that question, 
because I have not been residing in Belfast for nearly 
20 years. 

17,817. Are there in the district of Newtownards ? 
—A few years ago, I think there was a much larger 
proportion than there is now. I have insisted, so far 
as my works are concerned, upon all being educated, 
and I think that has had a considerable effect upon 
the district. In the end of the town. in which my 
school is there was no good school, and the consequence 
was that the children of all that district scarcely got 
any education at all, because they were very poor, 
and they would not go through the town. 

17,818. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Yow told us that 
you adopted this half-time system in the hope of 
obtaining a superior class of hands; have your hopes 
been fulfilled ?— Yes, I believe that they are now 
being trained to both read and write, where they would 
not have been at all before. ' 

17,819. Do you see any advantage to yourself in 
that ?—Yes, I have a much steadier class of hands; of 
course the hands that come in are very young still. 

17,820. You have only tried the experiment for how 
many years ?—Between six and seven. 


The witness withdrew. 


\ 
Rozert Dempster, EsqQ., and Aime BreRNArD, Esq., examined. 


17,821. (Chairman, to Mr. Dempster.) You are the 
proprietor of extensive scutching and spinning mills 
at Newry ’—Yes. ..... A 

17,822. (To Mr. Bernard.) You were formerly in the 
trade, were you not ?—Yes, up to the last three months, 

17,823. (Lo Mr. Dempster.) I understand that you 
work jute and tow ?—Yes. 

17,824. Employing 500 hands chiefly in spinning ? 
—Yes, chiefly in spinning. 

17,825. You have fenced your machinery, have you 
not ?>—Yes, I have been careful to fence it thoroughly. 

17,826. Have you fenced it so as to obviate acci- 
dents ?—To the best of my ability I have. — 

17,827. But still doa few happen ?—Yes, a few ; 
it is not possible to fence any machinery so that per- 
sons would not be hurt, 
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17,828. Can you say that your accidents are rare ? 
—Yes, very rare. 

17,829. Are they generally the fault of the people 
themselves ?—It all arises either from thoughtlessness 
or carelessness, and generally to those who have not 
been long in the concern. 

17,830. Do you think that the fencing that you have 
provided, is such as, perhaps in a cheaper way would 
be within the reach of small mills ?—The fencing which 
Lhave adopted is within the reach of all mills. It 
would be well, however, in any question which you 
ask, to distinguish as to whether it is the scutching 
that you refer to, or the spinning department. 

17,831. 1 am speaking now of scutching ?—The 
answers that I have given apply to the scutching and 
the spinning as well, so far. 
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17,832. The ape of spinning mills is a thing 
which is common. and well known, is it. not ?—Yes, it 
is well known. 

17,833. (Lo Mr Bernard.) Would you express the 
same opinion ?--I believe that fencing can be made to 
render any machinery in scutching almost secure. 

17,834. And that without undue expense even to 
the small mills —Without undue expense even to the 
small mills. 

17,835. (Lo Mr. Dempster.) Do you employ many 
childr en ?—I am sorry that I did not bring the number 
with me, and therefore I cannot tell exactly, but I 
think that about a fourth part are children from 13 
and upwards. I do not employ any half-timers. 

17,836. Can you get as much labour as you want 
without. employing half-timers?—As yet I have. I 
have sometimes had a difficulty, and I have often 
thought of beginning to employ half-timers, but as yet 
L have not been, put to that. 

17,837. Can you say whether the young people who 
come to you at 13 are generally able to read and write ? 
—I think not more than one-third part can either read 
or write. 

17,8388. Then after they come to you do they attend 
any school ?—They are not compelled to attend any 
school; and I do not think that their education is any 
better looked after, after they come to me than before 
they come to me. I think that if any children get 
education after they come to me, it is not because their 
parents ask them to go, but because they themselves 
feel that they want it. 

17,839. And the number of those who see the want 
and make an effort. in their own time to remedy it 
would not be great?—I. would say about one-fourth 
part of those above 138 who are employed by me will, 
after they are 14 or 15, begin to see their, need of edu- 
cation, and they will then go to evening schools, but 
they are not compelled ; there is no law as yet to com- 
pel. them to go. . But I may. mention that young 
persons often feel a great desire to be able to write 
letters, and from that desire alone to be able to write 
letters, I believe great numbers of them go to school. 

17,840. Do you know what as a rule they have 
been doing before they come to you to work ?—Not 
doing anything, as a rule, no work whatever. 

17,841. Neither work nor schooling >—Neither work 
nor schooling. 

17,842. Then if the law would not allow them to be 
employed. unless they had been attending school for a 
certain time before, that would be a strong induce- 
ment to parents to make them go to school, would it 
not ?—It might, but I question if the parents as a 
rule would be so provident as to look forward to the 
children receiving education simply asa test for 
employment. I do not think they look so far before 
them as that. 

17,848. You think that they require more direct 
compulsion ?—My most decided opinion is that there 
should be a.law to compel every child to be educated, 
that they, should be put to school as soon as they 
reach, say four years of age, and kept.at school, I 
do not think that people will get education in Ireland, 
except they are compelled to be sent to school. 

17,844. Do you see anything in the state of Ireland 
that should render a law of that kind unworkable 
here-that is accepted in England and Scotland ?—I am 
a native of Scotland, but I have lived in Ireland for 
about 80 years, and I know the working people very 
well of all denominations so far as religion is ‘con- 
cerned, and I do not see anything to prevent a com- 
pulsory system of education being adopted, that is to 
say, secular education, without any reference to’ reli- 
gious views. 

17,845. Would the Roman Catholic chur eh. not 
object to a compulsory system of secular education ?— 
They would not. I feel quite confident that they would 
not. 

7,846. In ANS national schools arbeie the Rotate 
Cathoties ‘are in the majority, there, is religious in- 
struction given in connexion with the schools, i is there 
not aes it does not matter what party. is in the 
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majority, in the national schools there is mixed secular 
instruction, as you. are aware, and separate religious 
instruction under. their various religious guides and 
clergymen. I might mention that in Newry we have 
a very efficient. model school, and all denominations of 
professing Christians send their children to that school, 

17,847. Is the education of the Roman Catholic 
children looked after by their clergy ?—Yes, exactly 
80. » gl 
17,848. And are the clergy in no way disapproving 
of their attendance at this school ?—No, not so far as 
I know. Toa certain extent I believe they disapprove, 
and I believe it is against the teaching of their clergy 
at present to send their children to those model and 
national schools. I think it is; I am not very certain, 
but notwithstanding that a great number of Roman 
Catholic parents send their children to the Newry 
National Model School. 

17,849. Perhaps we ought not to expect you to 
answer whether they approve or not, but you only 
say asa matter of fact that they do attend the school ?— 
Exactly so; that I may answer. 

17,850. Have you any further statement to make ? 
—No, Ihave not any statement-in particular, I haye 
only the heads of matters which I could be examined 
upon ; if you have not any other question to ask about 
the children, I could make some statements. 

17,851. (O’Conor Don.) Do you test in any way 
the education of the young persons who come to you ? 
—TI assist the manager generally in taking on the 
workpeople, and about the first question I put to the 
children is, ‘Can you read and write” ? About two 
children will answer that they can do neither; about 
one-third will answer that they can read, and some 
of them say. that they can write. 

17,852, Do you ever ask them whether they haye 
attended. school, or endeavour to ascertain whether 
they have been -at school ?-Yes, I ask them whether 
they have been to school. Perhaps that may be the 
first question, and sometimes I ask them also “ What 
school ?” 

17,853. And do you find a great proportion of them 
answer that they have been at no school?—I would 
say nearly two-thirds would give that answer with us. 

17,854. Then it is your opinion that there is no 
great. desire amongst the working classes in your 
neighbourhood to educate their children ?—That is 
the fact. 

17,855. Do you think that that is the rule through- 
out Ireland, or is it an exceptional case ?—I do not 
think it is an exceptional case. 

17,856. Is it not a fact that there are an immense 
number of children, in fact as large a proportion of 
children in Ireland as in England or Scotland, attend- 
ing the schools of the country without any compulsion 
whatever ?—There may be. 

17,857. You are not aware that the contrary is the 
case ?—No, I.am not aware. 

17,858. If it be the case that there is as large a 
proportion of children attending school in Ireland as 
in England or Scotland, would. not that prove that 
there is a desire amongst the working people in Ire- 
land to send their children to school without any com- 
pulsion ?>—Yes, I believe there is, but it depends upon 
the class to’ which they belong. The people that I 
employ are’the very poorest people. 

17,859. Of course you: are not a Roman Catholic ? 
—No. 

17,860. I presume you have no means and you 
have no opportunity of ascertaining the opinion of 
either the Roman Catholic church or the. Roman 
Catholic people upon the question of compulsory 
education ?—I have a very good opportunity of know- 
ing their feelings about it. I believe that they would 
be very willing that a compulsory system of education 
was established, provided that they got the children 
of their own creed to educate. The Roman Catholic 
church would wish to educate their own people. 

17,861., (Chairman.) In fact, they would like com- 
pulsory education with, the denominational system ?— 
Exactly. 
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17,862. (O’ Conor Don.) But they would not like: 
compulsory education such as is given in the model 
schools >—I think it is questionable, as you suggest. 
I am not able to judge of that, but I think they would 
be willing to allow their children to be educated in a 
non-sectarian school, in an entirely secular school, 
bit any religious teaching whatever. within its 
walls. A COR PAROS 

17,863. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Why have you been: 
so reluctant to adopt the half-time system ?—I wish to: 
make a statement about that, and it is this. So far as 
the good of the young people and the poor people is! 
concerned, in fact, so far as the national good is con= 
cerned, I think that the half-time system ‘is wrong ; 
that there should be no half-time working whatever ; 
and that the children should be compelled to go to 
school as soon as they are able to go, and to be kept 
at school until they are 12 years of age; and that at 
12 years of age, in my opinion, they should: then be 


allowed to be full timers. 


17,864. Why do you think the half-time system 
wrong ?—It is wrong in this, that a child is ‘taken, say 
at 10 years of age, and put into a mill to work half- 
time, and he brings his money to his parents, that 
gives the child, as it were, a taste for the mill, and 
causes the child to know mill work very early, and to 
know no other kind of work’; whereas, if children 
were kept out of the mills till 12 years of age, they 
would then be better able to judge what business to 
take themselves to at the age of 12. Physically, I 
think it is not right that children of 10 years of age 
should be driven up at 6 or half-past 5 in the morning 
to work. 

17,865. It is upon sanitary grounds you object to 
it, and not upon any practical difficulty in the way of 
working the system ?—Not at all. I consider that it 
is against the good of the people employed. 

17,866. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that children 
would be physically capable for work at 12 years of 
age ?—I do, they would be stronger than if they were 
put to the mill as half-timers at 10,:and worked till 
12; they would be much better able at that period to 
work full time than if they were in'the mill from 10 
to 12." : 

17,867. I understood you to say at the commence- 
ment of your evidence, that you saw no difficulty in 
fencing the machinery in a scutch mill; do you see no 
difficulty in fencing the old system of. rollers >—I 
have several sets of rollers, and I have been so much 
afraid, in fact so much horrified at accidents happen- 
ing to people at those rollers (I have never had any 
accident myself) that the moment I got those rollers 
I thought about something to prevent those accidents. 
I have got an invention working on all my rollers 
which has been perfectly effective. I have had those 
rollers now working for 20 years and never a person 
got a single wound at them, and it is a very simple 
contrivance. Then again Mr. Dargan, who was in- 
spector for this district, saw this invention on these 
rollers, and he has the highest approval. of it, for 
he asked me if it was necessary whether I would be 
willing to go anywhere to give evidence, or to let any 
deputation that would come to see the invention, or to 
give information, and I told him that I was perfectly 
willing to do so. 

17,868. Is it a cheap system ?--Quite cheap, it costs 
nothing worth speaking about. 

17,869. Could it be applied to the old rollers ?— 
Yes, to all kinds of rollers. I could. describe the in- 
vention in a very few words. Where the stuff goes in 
and the rollers revolve taking in the material, the hand 
is apt to go in along with the stuff, and to prevent that 
I have simply a pair of wooden rollers, false rollers or 
alarm rollers, as | may call them, made of wood ‘which 
revolve about an inch from each other, and in the case 
of persons letting their hands into the bite of those 
rollers, as we call the bare wooden teeth, as the wooden 
teeth do not gear into each other, but work about an 
inch separate, they get’ struck- upon’ the hand by the 
wooden teeth, and of course they pull ‘their hand very: 
quickly back, and we ‘néver have any accident’ what-: 
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ever. It is an extremely simple thing and very cheap. 


R, Dempster 


With respect to the other parts of the scutching/process, 9”¢A.Bernard, 


I heard Mr. Walker’s evidence, and I coincide in most 
of what he’ said, and I-do not think that it could be 
made much securer than it is. There is never any 
serious accident happens at the scutch handles. A 
person may lose her finger or cut her hand, nothing 
mote; there is never a case of an arm or a limb torn 
away by the rollers. 

»(Mr, Bernard.) No very serious damage, only just 
a knock on the fingers. 

17,870. (Chairman, to Mr. Dempster.) In which 
part do you say it is that the accidents are not serious ? 
—At the scutching handles no accident has ever 
happened to my knowledge of a very serious kind ; it 
is always at the rollers. I wish to add with regard to 
the scutch mills through Ireland, that I think it would 
be very proper that they should be put under the 
Factory Act, the same as every other mill in every 
respect, both as to time and also as to fencing, but [ 
would not bind them to any meal hour. I would 
allow them to begin at 6 in the morning and stop at 
6 at nicht. 

17,871. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You would not let 
them begin at 7 in the morning and stop to 7 at night 
if they wanted it ?—Yes, I would allow them to begin 
at any time and stop at the same hour in the evening ; 
so that they were not employed more than 12 hours a 
day. I would not interfere with them between the 
hour of starting and the hour of stopping. 

17,872. (O’ Conor Don.) Do not most of those mills 
work by daylight ?—There are numbers that work at 
night. My scutch mill works with gas and works the 
factory hours, and is in every way under the Factory 
Act the same as the spinning mill, because it is in the 
same place. 

17,873, But all the small scutch mills in the country 
can only work by daylight, can they ?—Many of them 
work with candles and oil lamps. 

_ 17,874. (Lord F. Cavendish.) There are but. few 
children employed, I believe, in seutch mills ?—None 
at all, 

17,875. Are there any young persons ?—There may 
be some, 15 and upwards, but seldom under 16. 

17,876. (O’Conor Don.) Are there many women 
employed ?—Yes. 

17,877. How many hands do you employ in the 
scutching process ?—I have 96 scutching stands, we 
could employ 96 workers, but I have never had more 
than about between 30 and 40; I once had the mill 
full in 1864, but not since then. 

17,878. (Chairman.) Have you any statement to 
make with regard to flour mills?—With regard to 
what.I said about scutching mills the same remark 
applies te flour mills, that is, would put flour mills 
under the Factory Act so far as the fencing of the 
machinery is concerned, and. I do not see why flour 
mills should be permitted to work from 12 o’clock on 
Sunday night till 12 o’clock the next Saturday night. 
I think they should be restricted from 6 in the morn- 
ing to 6 at night, or to 12 hours a day. 

17,879. Are flour mills not under the Factory Act 
where young persons are employed ‘—They are. 

17,880. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Should you interfere 
where there were no young persons employed ?—Yes, 
I think so. .J think that the: Legislature should inter- 
fere with night working in flour mills. 

17,881. Where only adult men are employed >—Yes, 
even where only adult men are employed. ‘There is 
no necessity for working a grinding mill during the 
night, itis all a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. . . \ 
17,882.'(Chairman.) But you know that the Legis- 
lature has never interfered with the labour of adult 
men in any matter at all that is not injurious in some 
way to the community ?—Yes. I know that, but I 
think that in many cases men would require legislative 
protection aS well as women. With respect to lost 
time I might say that in spinning mills 1 think it is 
not right to allow any lost time to be made up whatever 
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in any mill, whether water or steam, or partly water 
and partly steam. 

17,888. Could small scutch mills afford to be kept 
down to the factory hours?—Yes, they could very 
well, There are too many of them in Ireland as it is, 
and they would be glad for legislative interference 
with them in order to give them employment, some 
mills have no work and some have but very little 
work. 

17,884. (O’ Conor Don.) You think that legislative 
interference would shut up a good many of them ?— 
No, it would open many of them, there are so many 
mills, about one third of the scutch mills in Ireland, 
that are not employed, and if you restricted scutch 
mills by compelling them to work shorter hours, that 
of necessity would cause more mills to be worked. 

17,885. (Chairman,) You do not think that the 
Legislature could proceed upon the motive of forcing 
trade from hand to another ?—Not at all. Ido not 
mean that; my evidence is simply on the score of 
humanity to the workpeople. 

17,886. Then you would say that there is no need 
to allow long hours because the work would find its 
way into other hands if they were kept to the legal 
hours ?—If the hours were restricted to 12 hours a 
day there would be more mills employed, and there 
are plenty of mills in Ireland, and therefore there 
would be no more capital wanted to be expended. 

17,887. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that a 
law regulating the hours of the scutching mills could be 
enforced, are they not in very out of the way places 
many of them ?—Yes. The surgeons and dispensary 
doctors employed by the Poor Law guardians in several 
districts could act as inspectors. They are thickly 
sown through the whole country, and they would be 
glad of a little more employment, I am sure. 

17,888. (O’Conor Don.) How would they be paid ? 
—That is another question, but that could be managed, 
no doubt. ; 

17,889. I suppose they must be paid some way or 
another, would you have them paid out of the local 
rates ?>—No, the scutching mill proprietors, I think, 
ought to pay them, that is, they ought to be compelled 
to contribute according to the number of persons 
employed by them. 

17,890. Would not the effect of all your proposals 
be that all the small scutch mills, where the proprietors 
have very little capital, would be obliged to be shut up, 
and that the trade would pass into the hands of the 
large men ?—TI do not think so ; I think it would have 
a contrary effect. 

17,891. You propose to restrict their hours of 
labour, and you propose that they should have to pay 
the surgeon for inspection, would not that be a difficulty 
in the way of a man of very small capital ?—It would 
not, for all the amount that they would have to pay 
would not be much, a great amount of work passes 
through their hands; in flax making the men have 
good wages. 

17,892. So far as it would press it would press more 
heavily upon the poorer than upon the richer members 
of the community that are employed in the trade ?—I 
cannot see that it would press more hardly upon. the 
one party than upon the other. 3 

17,893. (Chairman.) Is that all that you have to 
state to the Commission >—Yes, I think so. 

17,894. (To Mr. Bernard.) Do you concur sub- 
stantially in what Mr. Dempster has said ?—Not 
altogether. I think that the scutch mills ought to be 
put under some restriction for the sake of fencing the 
machinery to prevent accidents ; but I do not believe 
that it is practicable to restrict them as to time. 

17,895. Their trade being spread over but a short 
season ?—-Their trade being spread over but a short 
season for one:thing, and their work is very uncertain, 
and some seasons they work a very few months. Of 
course sometimes they work more than others. More- 
over they are in such out of the way places, and so 
difficult of access sometimes, or of supervision, that I 
think all restriction as to time would become a dead 
letter after a while, but I certainly think that we 
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should be under the provisions of the same Act so as 
to enforce the fencing of machinery. I think it is 
quite possible for every roller employed in a scutch 
mill to be fenced. If they were registered, and if they 
were visited once or twice a year by an inspector, 
perhaps accompanied by a mechanical man, he might 
suggest and show what is necessary to make the 
machinery safe; and if such suggestion was not com- 
plied with, then the owner should be liable to a fine, or, 
at all events, it would be a matter of wilful negligence 
in case of accidents which might happen. I believe 
that means, not costly, can be found to render the 
machinery tolerably secure, it never can be entirely, but 
it can be made tolerably secure. I question very much 
whether parties who are infringing the law as to the 
number of hours of work could be detected, or if de- 
tected whether it would be proved ; it would be almost 
an impossibility, I think. 

17,896. Do you think that in remote places the 
surgeons might undertake some degree of supervision ? 
—I suppose they might, but they could not be watch- 
ing for an infringement of the regulations as to hours. 

17,897. The constabulary might do so, might they 
not ?—-I suppose that under some arrangement that 
could be made they might do so. Then as to the 
hours of scutch mills they all almost employ none but 
adult men, and but very few women. Sometimes you 
see women about a scutch mill, I mean a scutch mill 
that works in flax, but very often they are the 
daughters or the servants of the farmer, who brings 
his flax to be scutched and to be streaked there, 
but generally they are only men. It is a very dis- 


.agreeable kind of occupation, on account of the dust, 


and the scutchers are not regular in their working 
hours, they are in the habit of going out for an hour 


and getting a smoke outside, and coming in again. © 


The dust sometimes compels them to go out, it is not 
as if they were obliged to attend a machine that is 
always going, they are free in a certain sense. 

17,898. But you recognise that the law does not 
wish to limit the working of a mill unless there are 
young persons or women engaged, if they choose to 
employ only men they can work 24 hours if they 
like ?—Yes. } 

17,899. (O’ Conor Don.) Is there not the fact also 
that in those out of the way country places, where the 


. scutch mills are, they are worked only by daylight as 


a rule?—No, they work at night, as well by candle 
light and by lamps, regularly every winter, and they 
work sometimes very late. Some of the men prefer 
working at night to the day time. 

17,900. How long were you engaged in the trade ? 
—Twenty years. 

17,901. Is there anything that you would wish to 
add ?—Nothing that I am aware of. | 

(Mr. Dempster.) I wish to add with respect to the 
cleaning of machinery in spinning mills, that I think 
the proprietors of spinning mills should be allowed to 
clean the machinery by the women and boys in the 
meal hours, provided that those persons do not work 
more than the regular working hours. 

17,902. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Why are you so 
anxious for this liberty of cleaning during the working 
hours ?—Because there is a good deal of cleaning that 
can be done when the mill is stopped, which cannot 
safely be done when the mill is working. 

17,903. Is it necessary that the machinery should be 
moving '—No, it should be standing always when 
cleaning the belts, for instance. 

17,904. How do you find the present restrictions 
inconvenient to you ?—I do not say that we are in- 
convenienced, but it would be an advantage, and it 
would facilitate our work if we got leave to clean’ the 
machinery in the meal hours. We could do with less 
machinery, for instance, we could have a machine 
cleaned and going by the time the person came in who 
wrought that machine, whereas if we clean a machine 
in the working hours, we lose the work of that machine 

17,905. (O’Conor Don.) Then the half hour on 


Saturday for cleaning would not do ?—It is valuable, 


and I take advantage of it, but it 1s not sufficient for 


_— 
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cleaning machinery ; you can clean about it, and sweep 
about it, and wipe it down, but you cannot take it 
asunder and put it together in half an hour. 
17,906. Could you take it asunder and put it 
together in the meal hour ?—Yes, we could have a 
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good deal of it taken down before the mechanics go 
out, and the women and boys would clean it during 
the time that the mechanics were at breakfast or at 
dinner, and when the mechanics come back, they 
could put it together again. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun M‘Caw examined. 


17,907. ( Chairman.) You are foreman of Messts. 

urst Brothers’ establishment at Drumaness, Ballyna- 
linch, County Down ?—Yes. 

17,908. You work tow, do you not ?—Yes. 

17,909. That is to say, you do not scutch flax, but 
you work up the tow ?—Yes, that is so. 

17,910. Are you acquainted with the flax scutching 
business ?>— Yes. 

17,911, Are there in your district many small scutch 
mills ?—There are a good number. 

17,912. Do they work very long hours ?—No, they 
do not work more than 10 or 10} hours per day; that 
is, 60 hours per week, taking the average. 

17,918. Not in the busy time ?—No, not more than 


60 hours a week in the busy time. 


17,914. So far as you know, could-they be limited 
to such hours without injuring their business ?—In my 
opinion, it would be a disadvantage both to the farmer 
and to the millowner to limit them to certain hours, 
say, from 7 in the morning to 7 at night. 

17,915. Where they employ boys or women they 
are only able to work the factory hours; but with an 
extension of time at the busy season, the right of work- 
ing, say two hours extra, for a certain number of days, 
at the outside 96 days in the season, I suppose that 
would meet the case, would it not ?—Not altogether ; 
it would be a disadvantage to the farmers if they were 
restricted to any mentioned hour of stopping at night. 
The farmer is generally at the scutch mill himself 
during the time that the flax is working; and in a 
great many cases has one or two servant men looking 
after the tow after it comes out of the flax and bringing 
the flax forward to the seutcher ; and if his lot of flax 


- were within half an hour or an hour of being finished 


up at the restricted hour for stopping, this farmer, who 
perhaps lives three or four miles distant, would be put to 
the trouble of going home and coming back with his 
men the next morning for about half an hour. 

17,916. You think it would stop his getting the flax 
scutched if the women and boys were not allowed to 
go on beyond a limited hour ?—In some cases it might, 
but the women and hoys might drop at the limited 
hour in a great many cases. The women’s work is 
preparing flax for the scutcher, and in a great many 
cases they have, I might say, from 12 to 14 hours’ 
work prepared beforehand ; so that they could drop at 
the restricted hour, and the men that are scutching 

o on. 

; 17,917. You understand that nobody proposes to 
interfere with the labour of men ; all that we have to 
do with is the labour of women and children ; and 
the question with regard to scutch mills is whether 
they should be left alone or treated like all other handi- 
crafts in the kingdom, where women and children are 
concerned ?—My opinion would be that it would be a 
disadvantage to restrict them as to hours. 

17,918. That is to say, it might to a certain extent 
be an inconvenience ?—Yes. 

17,919. But you think that for the most part the 
practical work of a scutch mill is done by men and not 
by women and children ?—Yes, the practical work is. 

17,920. But you think that by a little management, 
if they were restricted, the preparing of the flax might 
be done within the legal hours ?—Yes, it might be 
done within the legal hours. 


17,921. As regards the working up of the tow, do 
you employ women and children in that ?—That is in 
scutching the tow. 

17,922. The tow is the refuse left from scutching, is 
it not ?—Yes. 

17,923, And your business is to make it up after- 
wards, is it?—Yes, to scutch it over again ; that is 
done by men entirely. 

17,924. Have you anything else which you thought 
of stating yourself ?—Nothing, except as regards the 
rollers in scutch mills ; in my opinion they ought to 
be fenced more carefully than they are. 

17,925. We have had a good deal of evidence this 
morning from large owners of mills that they have fenced 
theirs, and that they do not see why the smallest 
mills should not be able to fence theirs; is that your 
opinion ?—Yes, that is my opinion. 

17,926. And that without serious expense they 
might be required to fence them so as to render acci- 
dents very unlikely ?—Yes. 

17,927. With regard to the handles at the side is it 
possible that they should be fenced securely ?—No, I 
do not think that they can be any more fenced than 
they are, that is, the handles where the scutchers are 
working. 

17,928. But it is with the rollers, is it not, that the 
accidents are most frequent ?—Yes, any accident with 
the scutchers is but trifling, perhaps, as was stated here 
before ; in some eases the loss of a finger. 

17,929. (O’ Conor Don.) With regard to the women 
that are employed in preparing the article for the 
scutching, do they come generally with the farmers or 
are they employed by the owner of the mill ?—They 
are employed by the owner of the mill in general. 
In some of those small mills there might be three 
scutching stands, and a farmer perhaps might on some 
occasions bring some of his own daughters or servant 
girls with him to give a hand in preparing the flax. 

17,930. Do they, as a rule, work very much over 
103 hours a day ?—No. 

17,931. How many women do you employ ?—We 
employ no women at all in the scutching department. 

17,932. Or any young persons ?—No, none. 

17,933. They are all adult hands?—All adults; 
there are none under 18 years of age. 

17,934. Do you think that there are many women 
or young persons employed by the owners of scutch 
mills throughout these country districts ?—A mill of 
12 stands might employ four boys or girls as the case 
might be, with 10 to 14 adult women. 

17,935. And would a restriction upon the hours of 
the labour of women have a tendency to cause less 
women to be employed than are employed at present ? 
—It would cause more to be employed. 

17,936. You could not substitute the work of the 
women by men?—No. If they were réstricted as to 
hours they would have to keep a greater supply of pre- 
pared: stuff beforehand. 

17,937. Is that stuff always prepared by women ?— 
Always. 

17,988. How do you manage in your establishment 
where you employ no women ?—We do not prepare the 
stuff beforehand, it is tow which does not require being 
prepared beforehand ; it isnot wrought after the same 
style as flax at all. 


The witness withdrew. 


Grorce O’Brien, Esq., and Witt1Am Swanston, Esq., examined. 


17,939. (Chairman, to Mr. O’Brien.) You two 
gentlemen are deputed, as I understand, by the stitching 
and hémming trade ?—Yes. 

17,940. Your business is to make shirts and collars 


and under-clothing ?—Yes, 
handkerchiefs, &c. 
17,941. Have you any statement to make to us on 


and hemming cambrie 


behalf of the trade ?—We have not any complaint to 
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make of the present hours that we are working, but if 
we were placed under the Act of 1874, so that we 
had to work only four and a half hours spell, that 
would reduce our hours to 50 hours in the week. We 
at present are, some of us, working from 58 to 56 hours 
aweek, there are none that Iam aware of working 
more than 56 hours a week, we are only working 53 
hours, that is the limit, and we at present are working 
rather less. 

17,942. With the class of hands which you employ 
the hours would be unsuitable if they were obliged to 
come before 8 in the morning ?—-Yes, they would not 
come in fact. 

17,943. They like to come after their breakfast ?— 
Yes, they will not come out before their breakfast. 

17,944. Do you, in fact, let them come so much after 
8 as to give the breakfast half hour before they come ? 
—Yes. There are some parties in the trade that 
commence business at 8 o’clock, and others at half 
past 8, the hours vary from 8 to half-past 8. 

17,945. It they come at 8 they get away propor- 
tionately early at night, do they not ?—No, they work 
until the same hour ; those that’commence at half-past 8 
work that much shorter time, so far as I am aware. 

(Mr. Swanston.) We have the privilege at present 
of working from 7 to 7, and we have the breakfast 
hour between 7 and 8, though I think there are very 
few places that start so early as 8. The rule is from 
a quarter to half-past 8 in the busy season and to work 
till 7, but as a rule very few ayail themselves of the 
excess hour except when necessary. _ 

17,946. (To Mr. O’Brien.) But do some persons 
employing the same class of workers as you do find 
the hours between 7 and 7 and 8 and 8 generally the 
most suitable >—Yes, they are the most suitable. 

17,947. But it would be most unsuitable to the 
habits of your people to insist upon the turns of work 
being limited to four and a half hours ?—It would. 
At the present time we have five and a half hours 
spell between breakfast and dinner in many houses, 
and in others only five hours, but some have five and 
a half hours ; but if that was reduced to four anda 
half it would reduce our time to 50 hours-in the week. 

17,948. Can your people, if they please, take some 
refreshment during the five and a half hours of work ? 
—They can, and some of them do it; they are not 
prevented. : 

17,949. As each is working and attending to her 
own sewing machine, there is nothing to prevent her 
doing it if she likes ?—-Not as a rule. Iam not aware 
that such is the case. In our establishment we do not 
prevent them. ; 

(Mr. Swanston.) With us, being all on piece work, 
of course, they take refreshments in their own time 
between the meal hours. A 

17,950. (To Mr. O’Brien.) Is there any other point 
which you would wish to mention ?—I ought to say 
that they are a well-educated class, I:think, as a rule. 
All the girls that come in to work for us at 13, years 
of age can read and write, or, at least, the majority of 
them can. We understand that to be the case when 
they come. We do not always put the question, but 
we understand it to be so. : 

17,951. (To Mr. Swanston.) Have you anything 
else to state to the Commission >—No, except that [ 
think in the trade there are no half-timers employed, 
so far as I am aware. 

17,952. (To Mr. O’Brien.) May I ask whether in 
your trade work is given out to be done and finished 
at the people’s houses ?—Not in the trade that I am in, 
that is the hemming trade principally. 

(Mr. Swanston.) We have a staff of workers who 
do the work at home and who do not work in the 
house, such as making button holes in collars, that is 
all done outside. 

17,958. And probably some who work at. the 
machines in the house take some work home to finish ? 
—A great many do. ’ 

(Mr. O’Brien.) There are some married women 
employed, and we find it difficult in their case always 
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to bind them to hours ; we are obliged to allow them 
to come in a little later, and get out a little earlier, in 
order to make their family arrangements. z 

17,954. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that, as a 
rule, the working classes in this part of the country 
are desirous to educate their children ?—Any that we 
come in contact with are, as a rule, 


17,955. Would you be in favour of compulsory / 


education -—I would; to a certain extent it would be 
very desirable. | | . a 

17,956. What do you mean by a certain extent ?— 
To a pretty considerable extent; for instance, children 
up to 12 years of age should be able to read and write, 
and be able, to some’ extent, to understand arithmetic 
before being employed. ; 

17,957. In any employment whatsoever ?—That is 
a difficult question to answer. 

17,958. ( Chairman.) In yours, at any rate ?—Yes ; 
as arule, we understand that all the girls who come 
into our employment can read and write, although we 
do not question them; in fact, it is almost necessary 
for them to know how to read and write.’ athe ies 

17,959. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that most 
of those who come into your émployment can read and 
write, then you would have no great objection to having 
the provision of the Textile Act of last year extended to 


you, that no person should work full time under the. 


age of 14, unless she has passed a certain standard of 
education ?—1 do not think that we should. 
17,960. As I understand you never work at any 


‘ time more than 56 hours in a week ?—No, at present 


we are not working more than 58. 

17,961. Then leaving out the provision relating to 
meal hours in the Act of 1874, you would not object 
to the restrictions of that Act as regards the number 
of hours worked a week, that is to say, 564 ?—No, we 
should not. Bias 

(Mr. Swanston.) On Saturday we have the privi- 
lege of working till 2 o’clock, which gives a six hours 
spell, which we think it desirable to retain. 

17,962. (Chairman.) The people prefer to get 
through their work, and get done with it ?—Yes ; on 
Saturdays they prefer working the entire time without 
a break. 

17,963. I mean that a good many people would 
rather get through their day’s work and get away than 
stop for a meal on Saturday ?—Yes, certainly. 

17,964. (O’Conor Don.) As a matter of fact, a 
great number of them do take refreshments within the 
six hours or five and a half hours >—Yes, a great many 
of them do. 


17,965. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Your trade is quite 


a modern one, is it not ?—Yes. 

17,966. (Lo Mr. O’Brien.) It has largely increased 
of late years, has it not ?—Yes, it has largely increased. 
The trade that I am in commenced in Belfast in 1863. 

17,967. Have you any idea what numbers are em- 


ployed in it at present’—I should think there are 


upwards of 5,000 people in Belfast depending. upon 
the machines that are employed ; not actually employed 
at the machines, but depending upon that business ; 
there is that number at least. 

17,968. And those are almost without exception 
women and-girls ?—Almost without exception. 

17,969. (Chairman.) Are you able to say whether 
the average wages earned at, this work are as great as 
was the case when they worked by hand in a smaller 
way ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with what 
they could earn by hand, but I can tell you the average 
earnings which many of them earn now. ‘The average 
earnings of the women in my establishment, young 


and old, including those from 13 years of age and , 


upwards, 53 hours a week, would be 6s. 6d., and of 
the skilled hands about 10s. per week. There are 


“some other descriptions of machine work where they 


earn larger wages than that. : 

(Mr. Swanston.) Those who work collars and cuffs 
only would earn perhaps 6d. or 8d. a week higher 
in proportion, and the smoothers, which is rather a 


_ Special branch of our work, would average 2s..6d, a 


week higher than the stitchers, 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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~'17,970. ( Chairman.) You are Mayor of Belfast Paws 

Yes. ti sflien. altho 
17,971. Is there any statement which you wish to 


make to the Commission ?—As regards the smoothers 
whom you have just been hearing about, and which 


form a very important part of one of our branches, 


I believe any interference with. the: present hours 
would not work well, either to the people themselves 
or to our business. They come in after breakfast, 


and not before, after they have got themselves tidied 


and prepared for the day’s work, they have an hour 
for dinner, and they leave at 7 o’clock. We would 
consider that any interference which would bring them 
to work at an earlier hour, say 6 or half-past 6 or 7, 
requiring them to go home to breakfast, would inter- 
fere with their comfort and health, and also with the 
business. 
17,972. I think I may say that we have had pre- 
cisely similar evidence with regard to the same in- 
dustries, where the higher class of workwomen-are 
engaged in many parts of the country, and I think the 
Commission fully understand the point to which you 
haye referred, that to insist upon the factory hours 
being universal for that class of business would be 
injurious to the employer and distasteful to the em- 
ployed ?>—Very injurious to both as regards both 
health and general arrangements of the employed and 
the employers, and altogether it would work badly. 
I could get.the attendance before the Commission of 


‘'TaomAs G. Linpsay, Esq., examined. 


the gentleman who has charge of the establishment, and 
also the superintendent of one of those workrooms, a 
practised female. 

17,973. Your evidence is quite uncontradicted. I 
think the Commission are quite convinced of the points 
which you have stated; it only corroborates what we 
have heard frora others ?—1 only came to see what 
special kind of evidence you would desire to have, and 
generally to facilitate your inquiry. 

17,974. Do you say that you have brought some 
workpeople with you ?—No, I said I could bring them 
in half-an-hour. 

17,975. We have had a good deal of evidence, as I 
have mentioned, from the employers to that effect ; 
but we should like to have some of the workpeople in 
that class of business, who would speak to the point ? 
—I could bring you two: that is, the forewoman in 
charge of one of our smoothing rooms, and I could 
also bring you a smoother. ‘ 

17,976. Bakehouses being under the local authority, 
can you tell the Commission whether in Belfast you 
have any officer employed by the corporation to inspect 
bakehouses ?—I think not. I have only recently 
rejoined the corporation. An officer of that sort, 
if he is in existence, is unknown to me. I do not 
think we have such an official, because I have never 
seen in the financial. statements anything in the shape 
of salary or wages paid to such an officer, and there- 
fore I believe we have not one. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Smytu, Jun., Hsq., examined. 


17,977. (Chairman.) You are a partner in the firm 
of Messrs. William Smyth and Co., bleachers, of Ban- 
bridge ?—I am. 

17,978. Have you a statement to make to the Com- 
mission ?>—J have seen the evidence that was given 
yesterday on the part of the bleachers, that they went 
with almost all the points that I should perhaps go 
I would confirm the evidence given by Mr. 
Richardson and Mr. Davies. But there is one par- 


‘ticular point which was alluded to, and that is with 


regard to flax water, which I should wish to advert to. 
Our bleaching is much kept back every year by the 
flax water, in fact, from the 18th of last month until 
now the river has been polluted. Rc URE 
17,979. I must point out that that really is not 
within the province of this Commission, unless it in 
some way affects the labour of women and children ? 
—It is merely with regard to young persons that the 
work has to be made up again, that is the only point, 
the time which is required to be made up. for loss 


when the pollution has ceased. In the meantime the: 


goods, in order to keep them safe, have to be dried 
upon the fields, and when we get the air very dry they 
have to be spread out every day, and the young people 
have to look after them’ on account of this pollution 
of the river: In ordinary times the work sometimes, 
in consequence I may say of unfavourable weather or 
frost, gets: behind, and’ then they have to work over- 
time in order to get through the work, and a limitation 
of the time would be a disadvantage to us in that case. 
17,980. (O° Conor Don.) 1s that overtime worked 
in the open air or in the hot rooms ?—Both in the 
open air and also in the subsequent.-processes. in’ the 
house. Our rooms are not hot, we have no stove. 


17,981. (Chairman.) Isit not illegal to let this flax: 


water run into the river ?—It is. 

17,982. Did you never proceed against the people 
who do. it ?—We did, but we could not do anything ; 
it was felt to be so much against the trade generally, 
that we did not like to proceed to put any obstruction 
in the farmers’ way, that is the difficulty. With regard 
to the goods lifted from the field, I should say that it 
is most important to get’ the goods in a particular 
state of dryness, that is; nearly dry, but on some days, 


if itis wet in themorning we may have to wait for the | 


drying ofthe work so as to lift it in the afternoon, and 


of course that also renders any limitation a disad- 
vantage. 

17,983. What length of hours do you work ?>—We 
work about 10 hours a day, but those hours only re- 
present about seven hours of absolute work. For 
instance, we very often have to stop on account of a 
part of the process, for instance, in the wash mills, the 
goods have to be changed every half hour or three- 
quarters of an hour, and during the time that they are 
washing, of course the men are waiting, and the same 
way in the beetling as you have had evidence upon, 
with regard to beetling, the linen requires to be 
beetled a certain number of hours and then changed. 
During the time that they are beetling, the men have 
nothing to do but must wait. 

17,984. (0? Conor Don.) Is that employment chiefly 
done by men ?—Yes. By men, the boys have to turn 
the beams sometimes. Young men have to learn to 
do it in that way. In some cases we have one boy to 
every man to learn, in other cases we have not so 
many. I should say that the work is healthy and the 
ventilation good in bleach works, better than in other 
works. 
~ 17,985. (Chairman.) Except that the temperature 
in the drying rooms is necessarily high?—That is 
merely in those cases where they finish cambric hand- 
kerchiefs, and we do not do that part. 

17,986. (O’Conor Don.) What is the highest tem- 
perature in the hottest part of your works?—It is 
very little higher than the air; we use drum drying 
machines, and of course there is a circulation of air all 
round them, and there is very little heat there, and 
there is only one man and a boy at-it; we used to dry 
sometimes in stove lofts, but we do not do that now. 
The temperature I do not think would be more 
than 80°, 

17,987. Do you employ many women ?—No, in the 
bleach works we employ only about four, but we 
have warehouses and sewing rooms where we employ 
women. 

17,988. But in the bleach works you do not employ 
women ?—Very few indeed, I may say searely any. 

17,989. (Chairman.) Is there anything else that 
you wish to state to the Commission ?—I was speaking 
to some of the other gentlemen in the business, and 
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we should be glad if you would visit some of our 
works. 

17,990. (O’ Conor Don.) Then the only description 
of restricted labour pith you employ to any extent 
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is that of young persons?—Yes. We think that the 
age of 18 is rather high, and if you could reduce it it 
would be an advantage ; it is higher I think than in 
any other employment. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Suaw, Mr. Witttam Joun Crosr, Mr. 


17,991. (Chairman, to Mr. Shaw.) You are a 
finisher and Mr. Close is a bleacher at the Springfield 
Mills, and Mr. Rankin is in the wash mill at the same 
works ?—Yes. 

17,992. (To Mr. Moffat.) You are in the wash mill 
at uy Glenalina Works ?—I am. 

993. (Lo Mr. Shaw.) Are we to understand that 
at ar e representing your fellow workmen ?—Yes. 

17,994, Had you a meeting of any kind, at which 
you were chosen ?—We had a meeting; they had no 
objections, any one at all might come. 

17,995. Was it understood among them that you 
were coming to speak for them >_Yes. 

17,996. Shall I ask you questions, or have you any 
matter which you would like to state to the Commis- 
sion of your own accord ?—Nothing particularly, only 
as to the long hours. 

17,997. Do you consider that the hours which you 
work are too long ?—Yes. 

17,998. I suppose you would not like them shortened 
if the wages came down at the same time ?——It is piece- 
work that we work upon. 

17,999. But you would like to work shorter hours ? 
—I would like shorter hours and a. little more pay 
too. 

18,000. You understand that this Commission has 
nothing to do with the men’s working time, but what 
we have to do with is the length of work and the kind 
of work that women and young persons do. Can you 
tell the Commission whether the work of the women 
in bleaching works is too severe, or is-very severe ?— 

I do not think it is; there is no weighty work in our 
department for the women or girls. 

18,001. It is suitable women’s work, and they do 
not lose their health at it?—No, they do not. 

18,002. (Lo Mr. Close.) Perhaps you would tell. us 
with regard to the bleaching part. what you have to 
say ; have the women in your opinion too long hours 
in the bleaching >—There are no women employed in 
the bleaching. 


18,003. Are they employed in the process following . 


the bleaching ?—There are only a few women em- 
ptoyed in the place, only about two or three, 

18,004. (O’Conor Pon, to Mr Shaw.) What is 
understood by finishing :—It is what we call the 
beetling engines to finish the cloth. 

18,005. Is that a process after bleaching ?—Yes, it 
is finishing the cloth after it is bleached. 

18,006. Butif it is all under one establishment with 
the bleaching ?—Yes. 

18,007. Are there many women employed at it >— 
No, there are no women employed in the finishing. 

18,008. Nor young 
are some young boys employed. 

18,009. (Chairman, to Mr. Close.) Are boys em- 
ployed helping you in the bleaching field ?—Not in 
our department, 

18,010. (Yo Mr. Rankin.) Are there women | in 
your department of the wash mill ?—No, nothing but 
men. 

18,011. (Lo Mr. Shaw.) In what part of the works 
are the women employed ?——It is after the cloth is 
bleached, and it comes to be blued; there are women 
employed for stitching the ends to go through the 
blueing machines, and making them ready for the 
blueing. 

18,012. ‘That is simply women’s work ?—Yes, it is 
not weighty. 


18,013. About the drying room, we have heard that — 


there are a great many women employed there, and 
that it is very hot, is that the case at Springfield >— 
No, not in our department. 

18,014, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is there any one here 


persons or boys ?—Yes, there - 


Hueu Rankin, and Mr. Pat Morrart, examined. 


who can speak as to the hot rooms where the women 
are employed ? 

(Mr. Rankin.) There are a great deal of women 
employed about the stove in Springtield for taking the 
work, and it is very hot there. 


18, 015. Have you a wife or any oped: employed 


in that part >—No. 

18,016. Do you know women that ns work in it? 
—I do. 

18,017. Do you know whether their health suffers 
from it?—They are greatly exhausted by the heat; 
they. are in an excessive heat constantly. 

18,018. Do you know any girls who break down at 
it BLoNe! 

18,019. Only thet it is hot and exhausting ?—Yes. 

18,020. Do you know how many hours in the week 
they ‘work at it ?—They work about 10 hours a day. 

18,021. Not 10} hours ?—No, about 10 hours. 

18,022. (O’ Conor Don.) Do they work piece work 
or day work ?—Day work. 

18,023. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do they often work 
extra hours ?—There might be an odd time worked 
till 10 o'clock, if they were extra thronged, 

18,024. (Chairman.) I suspect that we cannot do 
much for you ; it seems on the whole that your feeling 
is that you would like your hours of work shortened, 
but that is hardly a matter with which we have to do. 
We have only to do with the labour of women, young 
persons, and children ; do you have boys coming in as 
half- timers in the bleach fields. 

(Mr. Shaw.) No, there is none so young. 

18,025. They only come in at 138?—That is all; 
indeed there are very few boys employed in our firm. 

18,026. (Lord F. Cavendish.) None of you work 
yourselves in the drying room ? 

(Mr. Rankin.) No. 

18,027. (Chairman.) Have any of you boys em- 
ployed under you in the same department ? 

(Mr. Moffatt.) There are some boys in the firm that 
I work in. 

18,028, What are your length of hours ?—From 6 
to 6. 

18,029. With an hour and a half for meals?— 


Exactly an hour and a half, three quarters of an hour. 
each time 


18,030. Is yours very wet work fen Vierp wet. 

18,031. Is it cold work in the winter time ?—Very 
cold. 

18,032. Do you catch cold at. it ?—Yes, we catch 
cold very often, we get wet through. 

18,038. Do the boys lose their health in it ?—I 
could not say that it is unhealthy, provided the parties 
who are working there would have changes when they 
go home to put on. 

18,034. If they take care of themselves they do not 
get the worse for it /—Just so. 

18,035. I suppose it is just like many other things 
that are not exactly the pleasantest, but that have to 
be done ?—Yes, that is the way of it. I do not under- 
stand the nature of the Commission at all, but I heard 
a gentleman saying that there was many times that he 
could not get his work cleared up without working 
after 8 o’clock. I do not know, but I think that it 
might be done; I have seen it done many times when 
they do not want to pay men to stop afterwards, 

18,036, When they do not want to pay for it? 
Then they do not get it at all. 

18,037. (0 Conor Don.) Do you mean that the 
work will not spoil by being kept over ?—I have seen 
it kept over many « time “without being injured. I 
think that the Nine Hours Act could be brought upon 
the bleaching as well as upon other trades. 

18,038, (Lord F, Cavendish.) You do not think 
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that there is any necessity for working more than the 
occasional extra half-hour ?—Not the slightest. 
18,089. The goods would not take any hurt ?—It 
might take hurt if it was left, but it could be put so 
that it would not take hurt. pF 

18,040. Do they often employ you the extra half- 
hour ?——They often employ us all night. 
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18,041. (O’Conor Don.) They do not employ the 
boys all night, do they ?—No. 

18,042. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Or the women ?-— 
I never saw it, at least riot this long time. 

18,043. They may employ women an extra half- 
hour in order to complete a process after 6 o’clock; 
do they often do so ?—I never saw it this long time. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Dr. Dayip JouHN HAMILTON examined. 


18,044, (Chairman.) You are certifying surgeon at 
Cookstown ?—Yes ; I have been appointed since the 
first introduction of the Act into Ireland more than 30 

years ago. 

18,045. In that district there are a good many flax 
seutching mills, are there not ?—Yes, a great number. 

18,046. Is that the staple trade of the district ?— 
It is; Cookstown is the largest flax market in Ireland 
perhaps. 

18,047. Are many of those small country mills ?— 
Very small; they are of very primitive construction, 
and they are-got up upon the small streams to accom- 
modate the farmers who cultivate the flax. 

18,048. As arule in those places is the machinery 
unfenced ?-—Yes, it is unfenced. ' 

18,049. And the rollers are exposed ?—Yes. 

18,050. Do cases of accident frequently come under 
your notice >—Almost every season, and accidents ofa 
most formidable character. I have been workhouse 
surgeon since the opening of the house in 1842, and 
during that time on looking over my books, I see there 

“were about 83 serious accidents, 20 of them necessita- 
ting amputation of one arm, and one of them of both 
arms. 

18,051. Would there be in your district one or two 
serious accidents every year ?—Almost every year. 
Ihave charge of the hospital and they must come 
under me; they live a great distance from the county 
infirmary, and they all come into our workhouse 
hospital.- 

18,052. When there is an accident from that kind 
of machinery is it generally a serious one ?—Yes, 
almost always from the nature of the machinery. It 
minces the bones and muscles all together. 

18,053. It draws in the man that it catches before 
it can be stopped ?—Yes. : 

18,054, Are you acquainted yourself with the 
machinery employed ?>—Yes, I am, slightly. 

18,055. Are you sufficiently acquainted with it to 

judge whether it would be easy to fence it ?—Yes ; 
they could prevent the principal accidents occurring 
in the rollers which are either wooden or iron hori- 
zontal rollers that work into each other, and break the 
flax-straw previous to scutching, and it is in those 
rollers that all the accidents occur. The party attend- 
ing it standing by and feeding in the straw is probably 
caught in the fingers or any portion of the hand by 
one of those straws, and it is so very strong that it 
will drag him in, or a portion of his dress which has 
frequently happened, and then the transverse teeth of 
the rollers are about an inch apart, and they mince 
the hand from 'the fingers up and they draw it in. 

18,056. Are women or lads often employed at those 

mills ?—Frequently. 

18,057. Do the accidents happen to some of them ? 
—Yes, one of the most serious accidents that I ever 
had was a woman who lost both her arms. I am 
coroner of the district and I had an inquest the last 
flax season on a woman who was drawn in and killed 
upon the spot by the rollers. 

18,058. Do you think that if the law was enforced 
to compel them to fence that dangerous part of the 
machinery, if women or young persons are employed 

it would have the effect of getting that generally done ? 
——I think so; the owners of the scutch mills state 
that they cannot do it well, but there would be avery 
simple process of doing it by putting a strap over the 
shoulders and having it attached to a hook behind, 
_ which would prevent a person being dragged into the 
36769. . 


rollers, because they could not be dragged forward if 
they were strapped back. 

18,059. (O’Conor Don.) Is not that plan very 
commonly adopted ?—No, it is not. I have not found 
it in any instances, but I believe they are thinking of 
adopting it, in one instance they did adopt it, but they 
left it off. 

18,060. (Chairman.) Even if the person were 
strapped back would that prevent the fingers being 
drawn in ?—I think it would; it is not necessary for 
them to go within several inches of the rollers when 
they are feeding them with the flax straw. 
a board along the rollers, and they spread the flax alone 
it and the rollers take it in. 

18,061. Supposing some of the stalks of the flax 
caught the person feeding in the way you have de- 
seribed, would it not draw him forward to the full 
extent so that his hands might get in ?—If the strap 
behind was sufliciently short it could not, that would be 
impossible, their fingers would be broken loose by the 
force of the strap behind them, and supposing the 
straw was left on the fingers or a portion of the hands 
it would give way before the strap behind if it was 
a sufficiently short strap. 

18,062. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you think that that 
would be a sufficient protection ?—I think it would 
be a very great improvement. Iam not sufficiently 
acquainted with machinery to know whether upright 
bars could be put in front of the rollers, some might 
object and say that it would interfere with the feeding. 

18,063. Could you always depend upon the work- 
people putting on the strap ’—If the proprietor of 
the mill was made responsible for these matters I 
should think that it could be carried out. I think 
some do pay more attention to it now than they used 
to do. 

18,064. Have accidents never happened in mills 
where this strapping apparatus is put up ?—TI have 
not had-experience. 1 have not known of any strap 
kept permanently. _ In the accidents that come under 
my knowledge they had no strap and no protection. 

18,065. (Chairman.) It would. be much surer if the 
machine was fenced than if only a strap was ordered 
which a person might put on or not if he liked ?>— 
am not sufliciently an engineer to know how they could 
fence it, but this would be a simple process. A great 
number of the mills, as I say, are very primitive in their 
construction and put up temporarily for the district. 
Upon any little stream that they can raise a dam, so 
as to work their water wheel, they erect one if the 
district is a flax growing district. 

18,066. ‘They work very long hours when they are 
very busy, do they not ?—I think there is no limita- 
tion to their working ; I know they work in the winter 
season by candle light; they put the candles outside 


~on the windows. 


18,067. In fact it is like getting in the hay; they 
must get through it?—Yes; there is a great rush to 
get their work done, for each farmer wishes all his own 
flax scutched first to get it into the market early. 

18,068. It has been suggested to me to ask whether 
you ever saw the new rollers without a feeding tray, 
Adams’ patent ?—No, I havi not. I do not suppose 
that any of those small mills in the country district 
which are of so primitive a construction would be likely 
to adopt any expensive machinery, for it would not 
pay them. r 

18,069. Is it an unhealthy employment on account 
of the dust ?—If they were continuously employed it 
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would ‘be very unhealthy; as it is, the workers are 
affected with various chest affections. 

18,070. You think it is not unhealthy, because it is 
only occasional employment ?—Just so. On an average 
they are six.months in the open air as ordinary la- 
bourers working with the farmers, and the remaining 
portion they are scutchers and rollers, 

18,071. Does it affect their lungs or their stomach 
chiefly >—Their lungs. 

18,072. But you think that with the poorer class of 
such small industries it would be difficult or impossible 
to limit their hours ?—I think it.would be. They are 
also subject to opthalmia from the floating of those 
sharp particles in the air. The spicule of the flax- 
straw that is broken off in scutching get into the eyes 
and produce ulceration of the conjunctiva and opacity 
of the cornea; that I have met with frequently. 

18,073. Some of those mills, I suppose, are only 
occasionally at work?— Only occasionally ; others, 
larger ones, may be employed six months, and some of 
them, not more than three, according to the size of the 
machinery and the wants of the district. I think that 
there might be 33 in a radius of five miles of Cooks- 

’ town at present, small and great. 

18,074. (O’Conor Don.) Are they worked. chiefly 
by water ?—Chiefly by water. There are one or two 
steam mills, but they are principally water. It is 
generally the farmers who erect them in country dis- 
tricts upon a small-stream that may be going through 
their farms, they erect a small scutch mill, it is an 
additional income to them, and they do their own flax 
at the same time. 

18,075. And they also give employment to their 
labourers in winter ?—Yes. 

18,076. ( Chairman.) Is there any other matter which 
you would like to state to us that occurs to you ?—I do 
not know of any except that there are children employed 
in those places as well as women. I have had in two 
instances to amputate the arm of children, one of seven 
years old, and one of nine who had been about the 
place. 

18,077. Had they been working there ?—They 
denied that they were employed as workers, but I had 
my suspicions that they were. 

18,078. (O’Conor Don.) Were they the children of 
the workers ?—Yes. The scutchers are all men, the 
rollers are more frequently women, but sometimes 
men. They havea great number of women employed as 
what they call strickers, that is dividing the flax sheaf 
into portions for the scutcher holding in his hand for 
the scutching handle to strike on. : 

18,079. Do you mean to say that the feeders are 
generally women ?—Yes, mostly women. I have seen 
women that have met with accidents, more frequently 
it is women than men ; however, I have had men who 
have met with accidents. 

18,080. Of course you understand that in asking 
you-whether it would be possible to limit the hours of 
work, I am only referring to the hours of work of 
women and children ?—Yes, so I understand. 

18,081. The Commission were told by one witness 
that the womenand children were chiefly employed in 


preparing the flax, and that it was impossible that they . 


might get through their work, or that more women might 
be employed, so that the mill might run as long the men 
liked, although the time of the women and children 
would be limited, do you agree with that ?—I do not 
see how that could be readily done, the two processes 
go on continuously, the women are standing in a line 
at what they call stricking, and they pass it on, and the 
scutcher takes it from them in bundles ; the women and 
the scutcher are working together continuously, so far 
as I can see and understand it. They might roll the 
flax and haye a quantity of it rolledamongst them for 
a day or two before the scutchers might require it, 
that might be done, but it is generally all continued 
together. ; 
18,082. We are told that the farmers sometimes 
wait to see their flax done ?—Yes, they generally do 


attend there.,, I. may: state that the scutchers are a 
very thirsty race, the dust and close atmosphere of 
the place induces thirst, and they are, perhaps, the 
most intemperate class of workmen that we have in our 
locality. The scutchers are really proverbial in that 
respect; it is a common phrase to say “As thirsty as 
“ a scutcher.” ), Llyy's 

18,083. (O’Conor Don.) Do you find greater mor- 
tality amongst them than amongst the other working 
classes ?—Yes, Ido. In,the preparation of the flax 
the amount of dust which is diffused through the 
atmosphere induces irritation of the air passages, very 
often ending in phthisis.and consumption. “There are 
some constitutions that will resist any form of irrita- 
tion, but those who areof scrofulous habit succumb 
to it, and frequently break down under it. 

18,084. That remark would apply to women as 
well as to men ?—Certainly, It applies to the dust of 
the carding machines in the mills, and also to the 
heckling machinery. 

18,085. (Chairman.) Have you any flax spinning 
mills under you?—A great many. I am the certifying 
surgeon of all the district around. 

18,086. (O’Conor Don.) Have you any bleach 
works under you?—There is only one of any impor- 
tance, and I do not know much about it. ~ 

18,087. (Chairman.) Is it the case that in the case 
of those who are engaged in the carding and wet 
spinning processes there is much sickness ?— Yes, de- 
cidedly. 

18,088. Therefore as far as possible means should 
be taken to keep down the dust and the wet ?—Yes. 
Weaving factories are much healthier than spinning 
mills, as they work in a damp atmosphere in the mills 
in spinning, whereas the weaving factories are better 
ventilated and they have a clearer atmosphere. _ 

18,089. In the mills that you are acquainted with 
have any means been taken to protect the women 
from the wet in spinning ?—Yes, it has been tried in 
some instance by putting an apron on. 

18,090. I asked a witness yesterday about the apron 
and I think I was misunderstood. I referred to what 
is called an iron apron on the machinery, but I was 
taken to mean a waterproof apron on the women, 
have you seen any mills with what is called an iron 
apron to the machinery ?—I do not know of any in 
the district, it is generally waterproof aprons that 
eal use, but latterly they have left them off a good 

eal. 

18,091. Has much been done in the mills by fans or 
other means to get rid of the dust ?—No, I never saw 
a fan in a mill, it is generally done by open windows. 

18,092. You have not seen any fan at the upper 
end of an upcast shaft >—No. 

18,093. Have the small scutch mills to any extent 
been displaced by large works in your town ?—I can- 
not say that they have; they are holding their ground, 


and they are a great accommodation to the locality. 


The farmers do not like to go long distances with 
their flax without they, have some compensation in 
the way of getting it done better or cheaper, therefore 
they go to those that are near at hand and more con- 
venient for cartage. 

18,094. It has not yet been found to be the ease 
that they can get it cheaper done ?—No, there is 
one mill in our neighbourhood which is gradually ex- 
tending and becoming more popular; it is the only 
good steam mill that has been erected of late, and I 
think that it is gradually superseding some of the 
smaller ones, but I think that it is not very perceptible 


yet. ‘ 

18,095. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you think that further 
legislative restriction upon the hours of labour in these 
scutch mills would have the effect of shutting up the 
smaller ones, and transferring the business to the 
larger ones ?—I think it might, for if it did not pay 
them they would not follow it up. 


Thearaness withorce, 
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Miss STEWART examined. 


18,096. (Chairman.) You are the mistress of Camp- 


bell’s. Row National School, Belfast, are you not ?— 


Yes. 
18,097. Is it a large school ?>—Pretty large. 
18,098. About how many scholars ?—The average 
is about 180. * u 
18,099. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are they boys ‘and 
girls both ?—Yes. . 
18,100. ( Chairman.) Have you many factory  chil- 


_ dren ?>—Yes, about 360; that is about 180 daily. 


18,101. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you nothing 


but half-timers >—I might say not; I have only about 


four that do not belong to the mill. 
18,102. (Chatrman.). Then it is a half-time.school ? 


—Yes, it is. 


18,103. Do many of the children when they come to 
you first know anything at all?—The majority of 
them are in the first book; that is the general. rule 
when they come. 

18,104. They have had a little teaching, but not 
much ?—Yes. 

18,105. Can you bring them on at all as fast,as 
other children?— TI think ordinary children having 
almost double the time at school learn more. 

18,106. Do the children all come for half a day, or 
on alternate days ?—On alternate days. 

18,107. Do you think that that is a better plan than 
their coming half the day >—Yes. ; 

18,108. They are fresh when they come in the 
morning to you, and you get them. the whole of the 
school day ?—Yes, they get out half an hour for their 
dinner during the day. 

18,109. What are your hours?—From half-past 9 
to half-past 3, with half an hour for dinner. 

18,110. You do not have any children: at all on the 
half-day system ?—No. ' i ks 

18,111. Have you any children as old as 13 ?—I 
think not. — 4 

18,112. Would you be afraid that, knowing so little 
as they do when they come to you, when they get to 
13 they would not be able to pass a fair examination ? 
—I think if they remained at school until they were 
13 they would. The percentage of answering at the 
last examination for the entire school was 57°3. 

18,113. Do they attend pretty regularly ?—Yes, 
the attendance is very good. , 

18,114. If any do not come, do you report them to 
the employers >—Yes, I write a note that evening to 
the manager of the mill, and it is always attended 
to. 

18,115. Do they mostly come from the same mill ? 
—No, there are five mills that send them to the school 
where [ teach. : 

18,116. How many result fees were obtained last 


“year ?—They amounted to 58/. 1s. 


18,117. That would represent, would it, the pro- 


portion which you mentioned, 57-3 ?—The per- 
‘centage of answering for the entire school was 57°38, 


and the amount made by results last year was 58/. Is., 


“or an average of 5s. 10d. per head. © 


18,118. Do you think that that was pretty good, 

considering >—Yes. . 
18,119. Then your success depends a good deal, I 

suppose, on the strictness of the factory managers 

sending them back if-they do not’attend ?—Yes. 

» 18,120. Have you any suggestions which you would 


‘make to us upon the subject of half-time schools ?—I 


think that the alternate day system is ‘preferable to 
morning and afternoon sets. irs 


18,121. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you ever had 
any experience of morning and afternoon sets >—Yes, 
I had morning and afternoon sets for about 13 years ; 
it was only since the Ist of January that we com- 
menced the alternate day system. 

18,122. And what were the hours of your school in 
the afternoon ; were they the same as at present ?— 
From half-past 9 to half-past 12 the morning set, and 
from 1 till 4 the afternoon set. The school was open 
half an hour longer with the morning and afternoon 
sets. Some of the children require half an hour to go 
home for their dinners. 

18,123. ( Chairman.) You changed the regular hours 
to suit the half-time children ?— Yes. 

18,124. (Lord F. Cavendish.) And you found ‘the 
children did not get on so-well with that system as 
with the alternate day system ?—Yes. 

_ 18,125. Why was that do you think ?—The children 
learn more at first in a specified time, because you can 
keep them longer in the different branches ; and before 
we had to get over the principal branches in the three 
hours, and now we have about five and a half hours. 

18,126. But you do not find that their not being in 
school for a whole day has had a bad effect ?—No, 
the children are learning more by this alternate day 
system than they did by the morning and afternoon 
sets. 

18,127. Are you ‘quite satisfied of that ?—I know 
by the results of the examination of the school that 
they learn a great deal more in the time. 

18,128. (O’Conor Don.) What classification of 
teacher are you ?—The first of first. 

18,129, (Lord F. Cavendish.) What do you think 
will be the effect of raising the age at which children 
can be employed in textile factories in an, educational 
point of view ; will they be worse educated or other- 
wise ?—I think that a.great many. of the children who 
are at present at school would not be at school were it 
not for their working in a mill or a factory. 


18,130. You think that if for the future they will 
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not be able to work until they are 10 years of age, 


they will suffer in an educational point of view ?— 
Yes. 

18,131. (O’Conor Don.) Is yours a vested or non- 
vested school ?—Non-vested. 

18,132. In whose patronage ?— William Coates, Esq. 
of Falls Mill. 

18,1383. Then it is a school principally connected 
with the mills ?—Yes, I might say exclusively. 

18,134. ( Chairman.) Something is wanted, is there 
not, to induce the parents.to make their children 
attend before they go to work ?—Yes. 

18,185. Does anything else oceur to you to mention 
to us ?—No ; but I am in great favour of the alternate 
day system, because I see that the children. learn a 
great deal more by it. They come so clean and tidy 
now compared with what they did. in the afternoon 
and morning sets; and besides they learn their lessons 
much better; they appear to take.an’ interest in the 


-home lessons, and through the day they appear to be 


far more anxious to learn than they were previously. 
Ihave no’ doubt that ‘wher the result’ examinations 


-comeé up for this year the' per centage will be raised 


considerably owing to this system. 

118,136. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The children do not 
find 10 hours work on the previous day too much for 
them; they do not come tired to school ?—They do 
not appear at all .tired-when they come to me, 


The witness withdrew. 


Cuar.es Dourrin, Esq., examined. 


‘ 18,187. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 


of Charles Duffin and Co., flax and jute spinners, Belfast? - 


—Yes. 
18,138. You have some point, have you not, which 


you would like to state to the Commission ?—No; 


except to offer myself. as evidence as to the age that 


children should be employed, and as to the hours of 


work, and the length of time they should be employed. 

18,139. What do you think upon those points ?—I 
think that children should not be employed at any 
hour of the day until they are at least of the age of 13; 
and I think that the hours of labour are too long even 
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at present. I think it would be better if the time were 
divided in a different manner. They cannot work 
under the present Act longer than four and a half 
hours consecutively without intermission, but I think 
it would be better if it was arranged so that the workers 
could come to their labour in the morning after they 
had taken their breakfast and have only one stoppage 
in the day. 

18,140. (O’Conor Don.) Do you mean in spinning 
mills ?—Yes, I mean in spinning mills. Of course it 
is only spinning mills and manufactories ‘that I have 
experience of ; in our weaving factories and spinning 
milis. . 

18,141. Was that the custom heretofore before the 
Act of 1874 was passed ?—That has not been the 
custom. 

18,142. Did they practically, before the Act of 1874 
work for five hours ?—Some did, and some did not. 

18,143. What is the general practice ?— Some 
now start the mill at 6 in the morning, and work till 


6 at night, dividing the hours of labour to suit them-. 


selves best, working 10 hours a day. 

18,144. (Chairman.) You would think it better that 
the employers should have the option of working in 
two turns of five hours, if they liked ?—That is my 
idea, and leaving the workers to take their breakfast 
before they come to work in the morning. 

18,145. (O’Conor Don.) But that option was not 


taken advantage of at the time that it could have been 


taken advantage of ?—It was not. 

18,146. (Chairman.) In that case you would work 
from 8 to 1, and from 2 to 7, would you?—No, I 
think that 6 o’clock is late enough, at all events I 
think the present hours of labour are too long; 10 
hours are so long for the people to be employed. Of 
course all of them must be upon the same footing as to 
the number of hours of employment, but if it could be 
so arranged that the employers of labour might work 
their mills five hours consecutively, without any inter- 
mission for a meal, it would be better, and I would 
make the workers take their breakfast before they came 
to work in the morning. __ 

18,147. (Chairman.) The hours are equally long 
now in all mills because they are 10 hours a day ?— 
They are. 

18,148. I understand that you would approve of 
their being shortened, but to shorten them within the 
present hours would be contrary to the wishes and to 
the interests of the great majority of employers, would 
it not?—So it would, that is the general opinion. I 
only give that as my opinion which is the reverse. I 
speak from practical experience that we at one time 
did start our factory and gave the workers the choice 
themselves first to take their breakfast before they 
came to work in the morning or not, as they liked. 
The majority preferred taking their breakfast before 
they came to work. We tried that for a time until 
the concern stopped, and during that time the workers 
were more contented than they had been previously 
while they had been coming at 6 in the morning. 

18,149. At that time when did you begin ?—I think 
it was 8 or half-past 8. 

18,150. We have heard in several places that if the 
workpeople were to be expected to come at 7 o’cloek 
and work in two turns of five hours it- would put them 
out, because they do not like breakfasting so early ?— 
So it is too early, I think. 

18,151. (O’Conor Don.) Did you continue that 
practice up to the time that the concern was stopped ? 
—We did, all the mills in this neighbourhood work 
the same hours. Some of the same family are em- 
ployed in different factories, and it would be incon- 
venient for them to have different hours for breakfast. 
It was only pur own concern and two or three other 
concerns that did it, all the others did not join in it. 

18,15la. ( Chairman.) It would do no good, do you 
thiuk, to make it optional to work in two turns, unless 
they all did it >—I think it would do good even to 
make it optional; we would start it ourselves if we 
had the option. We cannot have the option now be- 
cause we cannot work more than four and a half 


to confine it to them. I think the people as a rule 


hours without intermission. I further give it as a 
matter of opinion, that I do not think that any mar- 
ried woman or a woman in the family way should be 
allowed to work in a mill at all. ’ 

18,152. (Lord F. Cavendish.) As I understand — 
you, you think that it would be for the interest of the 
employers that less than 10 hours a day should be 
worked ?—I think it would be to the interest both of 
employers and employed eventually. 

18,153. If it is for the interest of the employer that [ 
less than 10 hours a day should be worked, I presume 
you would recommend nine hours a day ?—No, unless 
all did it, because in the meantime it would be unfair 
to the men who only worked nine hours a day, as 
they would be working. at a disadvantage. 

18,154. As I understand you, it would be for the 
benefit of the employer that less than nine hours 
should be worked ?—Yes, if they all did it. | 

18,155. Ido not see why that should make any 
difference ; if itis to the benefit of all employers surely 
it must be for the benefit of a single employer ?—That 
is a matter of opinion, and, in my opinion, it would 
be so. You ask me why I do not adopt that principle 
now. 

18,156. What I asked you is, in what way would it 
be for the benefit of the employers that: the hours 
should be further reduced ?—Because I think there is 
too much labour taken out of the working classes at the 
present time for the good of the community at large. 

18,157. You said that it was for the interest of the 
employers ; in what way do the employers suffer by 
the people working 10 hours ?—I will give you an 
instance ; at one time we worked our mill longer than 
the usual time at the request of the workers, when f 
times were good, and during that time we paid them , 
for the extra work ; we knew that we were working 
contrary to law, but we gave them the choice, and we 
paid them the extra time of working, I think a quarter 
of an hour per day extra. We then were summoned 
before the court, and we told the circumstances of the 
case, and we were fined a large sum for doing it ; but 
in six weeks or two months afterwards we got as 
much production off our mill at the decreased time as 
we had been doing before, although we had been 
working a quarter of an hour extra per day. 

18,158. As I understand you you think that work- 
ing shorter hours the hands would do more work in 
the time and would do better work ?>—That is my 
opinion. 

18,159. Then why do you object to working those 
shorter hours yourselves ; why is it necessary for you 
to work the legal hours ?—Tke only reason is, that — 
all the other mills in Belfast do the same thing, and : 
we follow suit; and if it were the law that everybody =» 
should work shorter ‘hours, I say that eventually it : 
would be to the interest of the employer and the 


employed. 


_ 18,160. If you are right in your view, would it not 
be immediately to your benefit to take the shorter 
hours ?—It might be, but still we would be working 
that way that we would be doing what other mill- i: 
owners were not doing. a 

18,161. Then if you were to reduce it to nine hours iy 
a day the rule as to four and a half hours would not : 
be in your way ?—It would not in the least. by 

18,162. (O’Conor Don.) Would you propose to pay 4 
the workers the same amount for the nine hours as a) 
for the 10 hours?—Just the same. A good many 
workers of the present day are paid by the quantity of 
work they do. 

18,163. No doubt that would be a very popular 
procedure amongst the workpeople ?—I do not mean 


are over worked everywhere all over the world. I 
think that the example set in this country would soon | 
be followed by other countries. The objection here is 
that we are competing unsuccessfully with foreign 
countries because they have longer hours of labour ; 

but the time will come when foreign countries must 
follow the example of England. 
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18,164. But I understood you to- state in answer to 
the noble lord that you believe the same amount of 
work can be done by working nine hours as by work- 
ing 10?—Perhaps not so far as that; the machinery 
would be driven at greater speed, and eventually 
there would be more turned off and got out of the 
machinery and out of the hands. 

18,165. At all events it is within your power now 
to work nine hours a day if you choose ?—It is. 

, 18,166. (Chairman.) You were going to say some- 
thing about the women, that you thought that women 
before and after their confinement ought not to be 
allowed to work in the mills ?—Yes. 

18,167. You no doubt are aware that there is only 
one country at present where married women are in- 
terfered with, and that is Austria, and there seems to 
be a strong feeling amongst the women against their 
being interfered with in that respect ?—No doubt 
there is a strong feeling amongst some men to make 
slaves of women and children. In fact some look upor. 
them as chattel property, and make perfect slaves 
of them. I have seen married men who were able to 
earn 30s. and 40s. a week, whose wives and children 
were working at our mill, come on the pay night to 
the works and take the wages out of those poor 
creatures’ hands, and spend them in the public-house 
in drink. é 

18,168. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you say that you would 
object to having married women in the mills at all ?— 
That is my opinion ; they should be employed in 


taking care of their homes and their children, and. 


making their homes more comfortable for their hus- 
bands, if they have any. _ 

18,169. Might not that lead to a great deal of im- 
morality and non-marriage ?—But I say I would not 
allow any woman that has a child at all to work in a 
mill. 

18,170. Would you say that any woman that had 
had at any time an illegitimate child, for instance, 
should never work in a mill ?—That is a question for 
the employer. 

18,171. You are recommending something to be 
done by legislation, and therefore I want to know 


what you would do in such a case ?—I want to pre- 


vent married women working in mills ; I think that 
they should be employed in taking care of their chil- 
dren, if they have any, or taking care of their house- 
holds and not working at mills. 

18,172. What I want to understand from you is 
whether you would recommend that Parliament should 
enact that no women who had ever had a child should 
work in a mill?—I would not go so far as that. A 
widow must earn some pay. If she has no husband 
to take care of her, she must then go in and earn 
bread for herself and children ; women with illegiti- 
mate children too must. support those children, except 
they are in the poorhouse. 

18,178. You would allow the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child to work, but. you would not allow the 


mother of a legitimate child to work ?—Her husband 


being alive, I would not. 

18,174. Would not that be very likely to lead to 
women not marrying and living with men without 
being married ?—I do not see that that would be the 
effect at all, ° 


{ 
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18,175. Would not the effect be that if a woman 
lived with a man without going through the ceremony 
of marriage, she could-work and earn wages to sup- 
port the man and her child, but if she went through 
the ceremony of marriage, and became a mother legi- 
timately, then she could not work ?—It might have 
that effect, more or less, but I do not think it would 
go so far as that. 

18,176. It would at all events be putting married 
women at a disadvantage compared with the mothers 
of illegitimate children as regards earning wages ?— 
It would, at all events, make a man bound to sup- 
port his children and look after his wife and his 
children. 

18,177. Then in so far that would be an induce- 
ment to prostitution amongst the labouring classes ?— 
I do not think so. 

18,178. Do not you think that that would be a 
greater evil than the present system ?—I do not think 
that women are so very bad as that. 

18,179. Then with respect to a woman working 
before her confinement, how would you ascertain how 
soon her confinement was to take place ?—Dr. Purdon 
could give you some information upon that subject. 

18,180. Would you have all women examined to 
see how near they were to their confinement ?—He 
goes pretty near to that at present. 

18,181. At all events, such a system would be neces- 
sary if the law were changed, and if it were enacted 
that no woman should work say a month or any given 
time before her confinement, it would be necessary to 
have a medical examination ?—I suppose it would. 

18,182. Do you think that that would be a desirable 


thing >—I think that a woman if she had a husband. 


ae aa be at home with her husband, and not in a mill 
at all. 
18,183. If it were enacted by law that such a woman 
should not work it would be necessary for the-mill 
owner to know when the woman should cease to work ? 
—He could ascertain that by having a medical certi- 
ficate. 
18,184. Then all women working in these factories 
should be subject to a medical examination for that 


‘purpose ?—I do not see any objection to that. 


_ 18,185. Do you think that it would be very popular 
amongst the women ?—I think that it would be good 
for the country at large, and that is the principal thing, 
whether it is popular or not. 

18,186. I suppose you have been rather saying what 


you thought would be morally and socially desirable 


than what might possibly be able to be carried out by 
law ?—Quite so. 


18,187. As a plain fact, evils come from the diver- 
sion of married women from their homes to labour ?— 
Quite so. The class of children that are being brought 
into the world, who will be the future fathers and 
mothers of future generations, are stunted at present 
in their growth ; children are not the same as. they 
were a number of years ago, simply, in my opinion, 
because they are put to labour too young and are 
wrought too long. I think for the good of the country 
at large it is not right that those children should be 
allowed to work so young or so long. Of course I am 
only giving my opinion. 


The witness withdrew. 


Miss Aanes Morton and Miss JANE KANE examined. 


18,188. (Chairman, to Miss Morton.) You are 
forewoman of the finishing department in Messrs, 
Lindsay’s?—I am in one of the departments and Miss 
Kane is one of the ordinary workers. 

18,189. (To Miss Kane.) What department of the 
business are you in ?—The smoothing. 

18,190. (Lo Miss Morton.) Is that in finishing 
work ?—Yes. . 

18,191. The mayor has told us that you can speak 
as to the habits of the women in your department, 


and the inconvenience which would be caused to them 


if they were obliged to come to work at the factory 
hours ; what is your opinion upon that subject ?—I 
can testify to that fact, because I can hardly even get 
them in at half-past 8, and I sometimes have to fine 
them in order to get them in‘at that hour. We like 
to see them keep themselves respectable, and to come in 
clean and tidy ; they cannot put a shawl round. their 
heads and run out, as factory girls can do. 

18,192. It suits their habits to come to their work 
after their breakfast P—Yes, after breakfast. Leavine 
the work would not be for the advantage of either the 
workers or the employers, because it rather loses by 
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lying over and not being:worked.up when once it is 
commenced. COO HY § fio 

18,198. You like to do the work in two.turns in the 
day, only stopping for dinner ?—We do, only stopping 
for dinner. AHEM GE, To Kn . 
18,194. If the hours of work are made five hours at 
a time, can the workpeople. take any refreshment 
whilst they are at their work ?—Yes, they certainly 
can and do so. ei A sy : BT 

18,195. Do you wish to be allowed. to, work, as now, 
without being interfered with by the law ?—We would 
preler it as it,is established, . There are 85 in,my 
department; women. and girls. oubiiiy. Bi @ 

18,196. (To Miss Kane.) Is. your opinion. upon 
that point the same as Miss Morton’s ?—Yes. 


18,197. (Lo Miss Morton.) Is there anything, else , 


that you would like to say in connexion with our 
inquiry ?—No, I cannot see that there is any grievance 
at all that we have to suffer. 

18,198. (To Miss Kane.) Have you anything else 
to say >—No, I think the girls are quite agreeable to 
remain working as they are. nee 

18,199. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is. the longest 
time that you work without a meal ?—About five 
hours. ‘ : 
18,200. In some establishments they work five and a 
half hours in the morning without a meal, do they 
not ?—Yes, from half-past 8 to 2 o’clock. . 

18,201. You do not think that that is too long?— 
No, we take luncheon generally. 


18,202. Do you think generally the workpeople 2 
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would object to any interference of the law, saying 
that they shall not: work: more than four and a half 
hours without a meal ?—Ido not know; I think they 
are quite agreeable to work:as they are at present.) © 

18,203. And that they would object to any change ? 
—lI think they would. i 


ESE | 


» (Miss Morton.) It is piecework, so much. a: addon, ' 


and it is to the worker’s advantage to work pretty long, 
at least the hours that we work; but they are not 
oppressed in'any way. We have a nice airy room of 
good height and with good light. 
18,204. Do many of those workpeople come ‘in 
from»some distance ?—Yes; from as far as two miles, 
perhaps. sa 2 Oe 
18,205, If they work five and a half hours before 
dinner, it must make a long interval between break- 
fast and dinner when they have had a two miles walk 
before beginning to work ?—They have not all to 
walk two miles, besides they have refreshments, and 
the nature of the work is such that they all have rests. 
18,206. Do they have their refreshment. in’ the 


workroom ?— They can, andthey all do have it, 1 


believe. 
18,207. Do they bring it with them or can: they 
obtain it in the establishment ?—They can make tea, 
and they do make tea. 
18,208. Do they have anything to eat ?—Yes, 
bring it with them, or they send their litt) 
girls about for it. 


they 
message 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Tuomas G, Linpsay, Esq., further examined, 


18,209. (Chairman.) Are you now in a position to 
tell the Commission something about bakehouses ?— 
On inquiry I find that the corporation. have no, bake- 
houses’. inspector. At one time the late sanitary 
inspector did occasionally visit such places but was 
superseded by the then Government inspector, those 
places being considered as coming under the Workshop 
Regulations Act.. I find by the 26th and 27th Vic- 
toria, chapters 39 and 40, that the corporation have 
power to appoint such an officer, if considered needful, 
and pay him out of the rates, but the Act is not man- 
datory. 

18,210. At the present time there is no doubt; it 
has been decided over and over again that bakehouses 
proper are not under the factory inspectors, in fact, 
they are expressly excluded from the Act because they 
are under the local authority by the Bakehouses Act, 
and they must be either inspected by your officer or 
not at all, so that it results that the employers can 


work the young persons in bakehouses what hours 
they like ?—That is, if they are not under us or under 
the factory inspector, of course what you state is 


correct. [consider that any expression of opinion from 


youas to the propriety or desirability of the corporation 
appointing a bakehouse inspector would be instantly 
attended to by that body. 

‘18,211. It would not be proper for the Commission 
to express an opinion upon the way in which the cor- 
poration exercise their powers, but it is very desirable 
for us to know how far the young people in bakehouses 
are looked after, and we have reason to think that in 
a great many places they are not looked after at all ? 
—I fancy that that is also the case in Belfast. 

18,212. Would you think it proper that they should 
in any future Act be looked after like other ‘young 


persons employed in other kinds of labour ?—Yes, 


most certainly, either by a Government officer or by a 
eorporate officer. | a) ca a ethane 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. SAMUEL BROWNE examined. 


18,213. (Chairman.) You are a retired staff-sur- 
geon of the royal navy and consulting sanitary officer 
of the borough of Belfast ?—I am. ede 

18,214. Have you any knowledge of the circum- 
stances of young persons employed in bakehouses ?>— 
None whatever. . 

* 18,215-6. Then you have not been accustomed to in- 
spect any bakehouses ?—No. Since the Public Health 
Act came into operation they were never looked after 
by our officers. I have nothing to do directly with our 
inspectors ; I simply advise. | We have a number of 
inspectors; there is a staff consisting of an executive 
sanitary officer ; all the medical men at the. dispensary 
are sanitary officers. We have five sub-sanitary officers, 
and the executive and sub-sanitary officers of course 
would be entrusted with the inspection if it was carried 
out, Bi ; 
18,217. It seems difficult to ‘understand how it is 
that there being a special Act putting bakehouses 
under the charge of the local authority, both in respect 
to the sanitary arrangements and to the hours of labour 
of young people, there should have been no charge 


taken of them ?—I am not aware of the reason. I 


was appointed in December last, just on the’ com- 


_ mencement, of the Public Health Act, and the infor- 


mation sent by the Local Government Board had no 
reference whatever to that subject. Of course if the 


Local Government Board had included it as a part of - 


the duty it would have been, no doubt, properly at- 
tended to. It has been, so far as Belfast is concerned, 
a dead letter, I believe. I never knew it specially 
looked after. 

18,218: Does the local authority exercise control 
over the:sanitary state’ of workshops?—No. At one 
time, I believe, there was an inspection of workshops, 
but, I think, that now is put under the Factory 
Act. i 

18,219. Not in respect of the hours of labour, but 
in respect of sanitary provisions ?—All public places 
are inspected. For instance, schools and such places 
are regularly inspected. 

18,220, What are technically called workshops, that 
is, places where any handicraft is carried on, have not 
been inspected ?—They have not been regularly in- 
spected; there are some occasionally looked after. 
If there are any complaints or any suspicion then the 
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local inspector is sent, but there is no regular inspec- 
tion. : no 
18,221. Do you occasionally receive information 
from the inspector that a certain workshop is in an 
unsanitary condition, and then do you see after it P— 
Yes ; steps are immediately taken by the executive 
officer. 

18,222. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Does that frequently 
happen ?—No, not at all. We have complaints occa- 
sionally regarding workshops and all kinds of establish- 
ments. As soon as a complaint is made. of a-nuisance 
existing it is immediately looked after, but schools are 

specially inspected regularly, just the same as slaughter- 
houses and other places of the kind. I do not class 
schools with slaughter-houses, but they are all inspected 
equally and all places of a similar kind. ; 
__ 18,223. Your duties must be very multifarious ?— 
My duties are simply to advise. Of course the exe- 
cutive sanitary officer, Mr. Scott, has a very large 
amount of duty with his staff. Iam only called in in 
special cases, especially where a legal point arises. 

18,224. (Chawrman.) It seems strange, does it not, 

that so important a matter as the bakehouses should 
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not, be looked. after by anybody ?—Yes, it is really ; 1 
quite agree with that view. There is a great multi- 
plicity of duties thrown upon the sanitary officers. I 
may say this, that I do not think it would come very 
naturally under our supervision, for this reason, that 
our men go on at_a certain hour in the morning, at 
half-past 8, and they go off duty at half-past 5 in the 
evening, consequently the inspection would be night- 
work, and the. only principle upon which they would 
undertake such night work is that some of our men do 
occasionally go to common lodging-houses. You are 
of course aware that there are two classes of lodging- 
houses, and we have regulations for common lodging- 
houses which are very closely looked after. We are 
also getting regulations through the Local Government 
Board for the lodging-houses that are not common. 
All those duties will of course be very onerous upon 
the men who undertake them. 

18,225. (O’ Conor Don.) Have those executive sani- 
tary officers anything else to do but this business ?p— 
There is one executive sanitary officer with five subs 
who are the sanitary inspectors. There is a great 
amount of work to be done. 


The witness withdrew. 


‘Fintay McCancr, Esq., further examined. 


18,226. (Chairman.) I believe you wish to make a 
statement to the Commission ?—I wish to make some 
remarks with reference to Dr. Purdon’s evidence yes- 
terday. If you will refer to the tables that Dr. Pur- 
don put in yesterday, you will find that in Table No. 
2 in one of his books the average death-rate is not 
made up of the different classes, but I have made up 
the average death-rate of infants. In his evidence to 
you he speaks of the great neglect of children by the 
factory operatives, and the specially large number of 
infantile deaths, whereas in his tables he puts down the 
infantile death rate amongst factory operatives as equal 
to 6°5 per thousand, whereas in the artizan class 
according to his tables if they are correct it is 9°6 
per thousand, and amongst the gentry and mercantile 
class, he has it down to 17°4 per cent. Therefore if 
Dr. Purdon’s statements are reliable, the infant mor- 
tality is much less amongst our factory hands, than it 
is amongst any other class of the community. Iam 
very strongly opposed to the recommendation of Dr. 
Purdon. Ithink as occupying the position of manager 
of the largest flax spinning-house in Ireland, I should 
state that I am very much opposed to his proposal to 
have public creches for the nursing of those children, 
and to take those children away from their natural 
guardians, their parents. The mothers, if they do 
work in the mills, I think, are much better able to 
select a suitable person to take care of their children 
than if they were to be put in public establishments 
under publicly appointed nurses, and Government ap- 
pointed inspectors, especially when Dr. Purdon’s own 
tables show that at the present time, if his tables are 
reliable, the death-rate is so much less amongst that 
class than it is amongst any other. ; 

18,227. I apprehend that the recommendation of 
Dr. Purdon in respect to the créches is not pertinent 
to our inquiry, it is a social institution which has been 
recommended, and has often been tried, but it is not 
one which could possibly come within an inquiry 
regarding the hours.of. labour of! women and chil- 
dren ?—It comes in your evidence, and I should like 

_to refer to it. 
18,228. One can hardly stop a witness when he 
“makes a statement which he thinks important, and 
we are most happy to admit your statement, in reply ? 
—Another thing is with reference to his death-rate, 
-which the O’Conor Don. noticed yesterday, amongst 
the mill population, as being less than amongst others. 
I would ask your attention to the way that that is 
made up. Dr. Purdon takes for it as the total factory 
hands in the different departments in which he has 
taken them, including the families, some 28,000, and 
_ the factory hands themselves at 25,000, but there are 
in reality employed in his district about 43,000 fac- 


} 


tory hands, therefore Dr. Purdon. can’only have taken 
certain portions of the factory hands. Iam not pre- 
pared to say whether his statistics are right for those 
portions, but he has excluded the balance between 
25,000. and 48,000, and it must appear in one of the 
other classes, as he makes up a total, therefore if it 
were made up with a total of all the mill hands as 
43,000, I think the death-rate .amongst the whole 
population would appear even more favourable than 
as made up according to Dr. Purdon’s tables. 

18,229. From what figures do you take the state- 
ment that the mill hands really amount to 43,000 ?— 
I take that by a calculation of the number of spindles 
that are employed in the trade. There are employed 
in the trade 904,000 and odd. spindles, and 1,900 and 
odd looms, and in the concern in which I myself am 
interested, we have 62,000 spindles and 800 looms. 
I have taken several others that I know, and added 
together the number of hands that they employ, and 
the number of spindles and looms, and taking the 
average, I then calculated the balance upon the same 
basis. 

18,230. You calculated the total number of mill 
hands upon the basis of the number dependent on 
your own spindles and looms ?—Yes ; that and others 
that I know; but I think Dr. Purdon will admit that 
that is the total. 

18,231. (O’Conor Don.) Have you taken men as 
they are in the present year ?—Yes, 

18,232. Were there as many in the year in which 
Dr. Purdon made out his statement in 1872 ?—In 
1872 they were not quite as numerous but there was 
very little difference I should say. We have the 
statistics of 1871 and of 1874, but not of 1872. Of 
course there was an increase from 1871 to 1874, but 
not a very material increase. 

18,233. (Chairman.) You cannot. state, I suppose, 
at all confidently what are the actual numbers of 
workers just now of the class you describe as 43,000 ? 
—I describe the 43,000 as the workers themselves, 
exclusive of their families. 

18,234. That is an estimate rather than the exact 
amount ?—Yes, that isan estimate; but, as explained, 
the greater portion is ascertained, the balance only is 
an estimate. 

18,235. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are there any spindles 
going at present; is not trade dull?—I think they are 
almost all going, With reference to the other tables 
that Dr. Purdon laid before you in what he calls a 
statement of the longevity of the workers he makes up 
his calculations there. J want to explain to you that 
I do not think; that those tables are reliable for bring- 


. ing out the result which he appears to bring from them, 
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inasmuch as those tables are taken from the number of 
hands employed now, or at the time they were made out, 
it does not take any cognizance of the previous deaths, 
but of the hands that were then employed, and the length 
of time that those hands had been employed. If those 
hands are still in existence you cannot ascertain their 
longevity, or the length of time that they will work, 
till they die. Our trade has been a rapidly progressing 
trade up to within the last few years, and taking the 
basis which I have told you of, namely, the average 
number of hands employed for spindles and for looms, 
we had in 1850, in the whole flax trade of Ireland (I 
cannot give you Belfast specially), about 16,000 hands ; 
in 1861, 28,000; in 1871, 52,000; and in 1874, 60,000 
hands, so that you will see that from 1861 to 1874, 
which is only 13 years, our hands had more than 
doubled, and certainly they have more than doubled in 
Belfast if they have in Ireland, because the great ex- 
tension has been in the centre of the trade, in Belfast ; 
a little more than half of our hands, no matter how 
healthy the trade is, can only have been working those 
13 years, and it is premature to make up any statistics 
taken by the length of time that they may work at a 
trade, which trade in itself, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is in its infancy. Another matter which Dr. 
Purdon recommended strongly was that the certifying 
surgeon should periodically examine the children and 
young persons after they have been passed, so that in 
case any incipient disease displayed itself he might 
remove those young persons up to 16 or 18 years of 
age from one employment which he considers unhealthy 
to another which he considers healthy. I wish to draw 
your attention to the great inconvenience that that 
would be both to the manufacturers themselves and to 
the workpeople. The workers, when they go to a mill, 
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are employed in one particular branch; they have 
technically to learn that branch of the trade, and if 
they are removed to another they have to begin to 
learn that other; they can earn very small wages 
during the time that they are learning any particular 
branch, and if after they have learned that, and have 
become able to earn better wages, they are removed to 
another branch, it is an injury to themselves. Besides, 
where each branch employs its proportionate number 
of the whole, if there are a large number to be drafted 
from what may be termed an unhealthy, in order to be 
employed in a healthy one, the healthy one being 
already supplied with all the hands it wants, those 
hands must either go out of employment or they must 


put others out of employment that are already in that . 


department. The other point is in reference to Dr. 
Purdon’s recommendation for a medical inspector to 
be appointed to examine the mill with reference to the 
internal sanitary arrangements of the mill. I think 
that it would be most injurious to the interests of 
the trade if any power were given to the certifying 
‘surgeon to dictate as to what was and what was not 
to be'a proper amount of air-and a proper amount of 
ventilation, or anything else, in a'mill. If any fixed 
rules for sanitary arrangements were considered desir- 
able, and fixed by Parliament, they could be carried 
out, but it would be a very embarrassing position 
for manufacturers to be placed in to have .to alter 
machinery, and to alter the arrangements of all their 
works, to suit an individual certifying surgeon’s views 
as to healthiness. 

18,236. (Chatrman.) You think that the factory 
inspector is the proper person, and is competent to 
interfere when he sees cause ?—I do. I think that is 
all that I want to state to the Commission, 


The witness withdrew. : eS, 


Henry JAMES CamEron, EsqQ., examined. 


18,237. (Chairman.) You have been sub-inspector 
for the north of Ireland since March 1874 ?—Yes. 

18,238. In your written answers to our questions 
you have described the extent and circumstances of 
your district, comprising five counties ?—Yes, that is 
80. 

16,239. Have you yet been able to visit all the fac- 
tories ?—Yes. 

18,240. Have you been able to visit nearly all the 
workshops in your district ?>—No, personally I have 
not. I would mention that I put in my answers that 
there are at the very least about 1,500 workshops, but 
that is merely an approximate number; of those there 
are about 1,000 that have been visited, many of them 
several times over, both by myself, and by Capt. Bate- 
man, who assisted me in the district for three months, 
and for a period’ of two years before that time had 
the supervision of the workshops.. All the principal 
workshops, I may say, with the exception of some 


small piaces in two or three outlying towns, have been - 


visited, and many in Belfast have been frequently 
visited. 

18,241. There are still about one third of the esti- 
mated number of workshops, which neither you nor 
your predecessor have been able to visit ?—That is so, 
though I would remark that these are of a much less 
important character than those that have been visited 
in the majority of cases. We know sufficient of the 
district to be able to judge. We know the large ones 
have been visited, and the small ones‘are out of the 
way, and are at the present time constantly being 
discovered. 


18,242. Do the inspectors suffer from their want of 


knowledge of the position of the workshops?—Very | 


much indeed. I may mention that the idea of the 
registration of workshops I considex to be a most 
happy one, and if it was carried out, it would be of 
very great assistance indeed to the staff. 

18,243. You think that for the enforcement of the 
law it is necessary that the places where women and 
children are employed should be registered at the 


office of the district ?—Certainly that would be very 
useful. 3 
18,244, Do you find, generally speaking, that the 
Workshops Regulation Act, so far as it goes, is fairly 
obeyed in the district ?—I think I may say that it is 
fairly obeyed in its main provisions. I think that 
there are certain abuses which are more prevalent 
than others, and in certain descriptions of workshops ; 


for instance, I may mention millinery, I think that in - 


millinery establishments very frequently late work 
occurs on Saturday night, and I think that it is an 


exceedingly difficult thing to find out on account of the | 


great dislike in Ireland to making complaints. When- 
ever a complaint is made, of course it is immediately 
looked into and steps taken if it is found requisite ; 
but we hear of very few indeed. I should be happy 
to think that this was because there were no infrac- 
tions of the law, but I am not very sure of the fact, 
I fear that, among milliners, &c. there are infractions, 
and we have had a good many separate prosecutions. 

18,245. Do you think that there is a third reason 
why they do not complain, namely, that the women 
are paid overtime rather more than the average pay- 
ment ?—Yes; I think there may be a feeling of that 
sort too. 

18,246. Do you think that to any great extent the 
milliners are served by apprentices who do not get 
extra wages for their over work ?—Yes, I think that 
is so. I may mention that with regard to apprentices 
Ihave found here what I never found.in my expe- 
rience in London or in Lancashire, that in some small 
country towns they take advantage of their having 
perhaps an advanced physique, to get them appren- 
ticed even before 18. I have found several instances 
in small country towns where girls have been ap- 
prenticed before that age. 

18,247. Taking some of the trades which you have 
mentioned, and with regard to which complaints have 
been made elsewhere in certain respects, are the con- 
ditions of the earthenware trade in this part of the 
country unhealthy ?—No; there is very litttle of it 
indeed ; there is only one work of any importance in 
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County Down which is of late creation, where they 
employ very few young persons, and in a certain part 
of County Tyrone there are a few earthenware works, 
and that sums them all up. 

18,248. The lucifer match works are very small, are 
they not ?—They are small, and there are only two 
or three of them, I think in the district. 

18,249. Are they properly conducted and is clean- 
liness attended to in them ?—I think cleanliness is 
fairly attended to, they are not the most regular of 
works, Re 

18,250. Have you heard of any cases of jaw disease 
in connexion with them ?—No. 

18,251. But they are visited ?>—Yes. 

18,252. And if anything very wrong were seen it 


would be attended to ?—Y¥es. 


18,253. Is overtime much worked in the trades that 
have modifications ?—No, I do not think that over- 


time is very much worked in this district under modi- 


fications. I think that some of the large milliners 
avail themselves of the modification to work an extra 
hour; but Mr. Inspector Baker never grants the over- 
time permission beyond 9 o’clock, and they have a great 
objection to coming in before 8 o’clock in the morning ; 
so that although two hours are granted, from 7 until 
8a.m., and from 8 until 9 p.m., yet by limiting the 
time to 9, it is a matter only of one hour. They will 
not come in before 8 o’clock; they have an objection 
to do so. 

18,254. As to the glassworks in the district you say 
that they are few and small and employing men only 
as arule; then we may exclude them from our in- 
quiry >—Yes, that is so; they are scarcely of any 
importance. 

18,255. How do they manage to employ only men, 
beeause I thought in that trade they must have boys 
coming on to fill the lower grades ?—They are only 
some small bottle works, they are not glassworks to 
any extent.. : 

18,256. Are the brickfields generally large or small 
works ?—They are small works. There are two classes 
of brickfields in the districts. In Belfast itself there is 
2 class of brickfields where the bricks are made by 
machinery, and one of them is a factory on account of 
the number employed. These brickfields do not em- 
ploy children. There are about six or seven of them. 
With regard to the others there are not more than 
eight or nine in this immediate vicinity ; the others 
are scattered throughout the country. As a rule the 
Act is fairly carried out, but there is a very large 
difficulty which meets the inspector in the brickfields 
through a habit which is local here, and which I 
never saw in my former experience. It is the habit for 
school children and others coming about the brickfields 
and looking on to be spoken to by men or womcn who 


. have taken a contract for what they cail walling bricks, 


and who, seeing them standing idle there, will say to 
them, “I will give you 3d. or 4d.,:as the case may 


-* be, if you will wall bricks for me for an hour.” 
- They begin and lift bricks up, and, perhaps, the in- 


spector comes and sees them; they are not employed 
regularly by the employer of the brickfield, and he 
really may be in perfect ignorance of it, and it may 
be distinctly against his order. Of course it is a gross 
infraction of the Act, but at the same time Iam not 
prepared to say that it constitutes a very grave offence 
because the children are working for a very short 
time. 

18,257. You do not believe that the practice of em- 
ploying young children in brickfields exists as a rule ? 
—No, not working full time. There are exceptions. 
I do not think half-timers are employed here in carrying 
off, for instance, as a rule. 

18,258. Are there laundries in connexion with the 
establishments in the linen trade, but separate from 
those establishments ?—Yes, that is so; there are 
laundries both in the establishments and also separate 
from them where the articles are made up for sale, and 
where the process is incidental to sale. 

18,259. Where they are in connexion with the 
works no doubt they keep regular hours ?—Yes. 
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18,260. But where they are separate are they liable 
to work overtime ?—.I have never heard any complaints 
of them although I have visited several after hours. 
They all come under the Workshops Act as they do 
not employ more than 50. I never discovered any 
irregularity. 

18,261. (O’Conor Don.) Do you consider that all 
laundries come under the Workshops Act ?—No, not all 
the laundries ; laundries where persons are employed 
getting up articles for sale would come under it, as. 
being a process incident to sale; but certainly not 
private laundries. 

18,262. (Chairman.) Is advantage taken in this 
district of the power to work overtime in bleach works 
and print works on account of the breaking down of 
machinery ?—I have never known of an instance, 

18,263. Do you think that that is a modification 
which, so far as your experience goes, might be dis- 
pensed with ?—No, I would scarcely go so far as to 
say that. I think that they might be put to serious 
inconvenience and loss through the breaking down of 
machinery. 

18,264. Do you think that they are pretty sure to 
report it if it is used ?—Yes, I think so. 5 

18,265. It might be wanted, might it not, in a very 
serious case ?—It might, I think. Ido not consider 
that there has been any abuse of that provision, and 
I think that under certain circumstances it might be a 
very fair and just one. 

18,266. You recommend with regard to milliners 
and dressmakers and other similar kinds of industries, 
that the modifications should be abolished, and that 
that might be done without great hardship ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

18,267. If that is the case, how is it that there is so 
much disposition to work overtime ?—Simply because 
I think that the public have not yet recognised the 
necessity for themselves considering these Acts, that 
they jare inconsiderate, aud give their orders in a most 
inconsiderate manner. If once it was fairly recog- 
nised by the public that they could no more get their 
orders obeyed late on Saturday night than they could 
on Sunday, they would curtail their orders in the 
necessary manner, and the people would not be obliged 
to work in that way. 

18,268. You say you think that a much less number 
than 50 should bring industries under factory regula- 
tions, where is there any standing ground that would 
form a line of demarcation ?—I do not think that 
there could be any standing ground other than nume- 
rical ground, and I think I have stated in my reply 


‘that I would limit it to 15, that is a number that 


I thought would be a probable gauge of the import- 
ance of the works. I think that a great many esta- 
blishments in this town where they fold handkerchiefs 
specially, and make collars and cutfs and work of that 
nature, if they employ 30, 35, and 40, should cer- 
tainly come under the same provisions as collar and 
cuff making establishments where they employ. 50. 

18,269. Would the principal regulations of the Fac- 
tory Act as to limiting the number of hours worked 
to 10 be more inapplicable to small than to large 
places ?>—No, not at all. 

18,270. With reference to small places, you think 
that they ought to be exempted from certain pro- 
visions as to registration, and so on ?—Below 15, I 
think so. 

18,271. But as regards the hours you would assimi- 
late the hours of workshops to those of factories ?— 
Yes, speaking generally of workshops. 
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18,272. So that you would bring all places under — 


the leading provisions of the Factory Act ?—Yes, 
certainly. 

18,273. Probably with the exception of household 
industries >—Yes. I am inclined to say with reference 
to places which I have recommended should come 
under the Factory Act although they employ less than 
50, that a main consideration is that as young persons 
are employed, these should be under the supervision 
of the certifying surgeons as regards certificates. 
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18,274. How could you manage the passing of them 
by the certifying surgeon so as not to be too onerous 
to the small employers ?—Below 15 I would not make 
certificates necessary. I am speaking now of places 
employing between 15 and 30. 

18,275. What would you substitute for that ?—I 
think the certificate of birth. Of course that would 
have to be a thing of the future in Ireland, because 
the Act was only passed in 1864, and as yet it has 
been comparatively useless to us, and with regard to 
certificates of baptism, my opinion is that they are not 
worth the paper they are written on. I would never 
take a case into court based upon a certificate of 
baptism being the proof of age. Of course there are 
exceptions in instances where the clergyman and the 
church are known, such as the parish church of Bel- 
fast, and other places where one may be certain that 
the register is accurately kept ; but in country places 
we have often sent for certificates, and often the 
answer, if you get an answer at all, is to say, “The 
“ late incumbent kept the register so carelessly, and 


“ there are so many pages torn out that we are unable 


“ to comply with your request,” or that there was no 
register of the baptism in question ; and very fre- 
quently the certificate appears before you cooked by 
the young person, or child, or their parents, and altered 
in the dates. 

18,276. Since 1864 the registration of births has 
been general, has it not ?—Yes, that is so. : 

18,277. As 11 years now have elapsed we might 
fairly expect the certificates of children of 10 years of 
age ?—Yes; I think that that would be a very good 
substitution for the surgical certificate with regard to 
works employing under 15 hands. 

18,278. But it is in the small workshops that you 
would expect to find most abuses, is it not ?>—Yes, that 
is so certainly. 

18,279. If yourequire a surgical examination and a 
certificate of a child intended for a large work, and the 
child be rejected on account of imperfections speci- 
fied, might he not pass into a small workshop where 
he would be worked harder than in the large ones >— 
Then he would be subjected to the visit of the inspec- 
tor, who, I think, should be vested with the power of 
disqualifying him, if he thought fit. 

18,280, Unless the inspectors’ hands are strength- 
ehed, would not the visits be very few and far 
between ?—I think that they should be strengthened 
with regard to workshops. J may say, with reference 
to the visits of certifying surgeons to large places 
employing more than 15, that there may be perhaps 
more abuses in the smaller works ; yet the large works 
employ a larger number of young persons and chil- 
dren, and therefore although there might not be such 
grave faults, abuses might grow up and increase, 

18,281. If a surgical certificate was required of a 
child going into a large work, and not required for a 
small one, it would very likely happen, would it not, 
that a rejected child would simply pass-into the small 
work ?—I do not think that many small works would 
employ so many children ; the large ones employ more 
children and young persons. 

18,282. Do you see why the official surgeons should 
not be required to appoint a place and an hour weekly 
at which they should see children intended for em- 
ployment in small places, although, of course, where 
it is a large factory it is more convenient to go there ? 
—I do not see any reason against it, if it was other 
than the house of the certifying surgeon. 

18,288. It would rest with him, would it not, if he 
was to appoint a suitable place, and he objected to 
have them at his own house, he would have them some- 
where else ?—It would impose, of course, a consider- 
able pecuniary responsibility upon the surgeon. He 
would have to get an office, as it were, and to keep it. 

18,284. In many cases the certifying surgeon holds 
some other oftice ; for instance, he is frequently the 
dispensary doctor, is he not ?—Yes ; the dispensary 
doctor is very frequently the certifying surgeon also, 
bat if the large number that would accrue under such 
a regulation as that were to come to the dispensary, I 
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question whether it might not be objected to by the 
local authority. 

18,285. Would the number of children going for 
first employment in a workshop be very large in any 
one week ?—That of course, would depend very much 
upon the size of the district, but I think it might be 
under certain circumstances. Should all the children 
and young persons employed in workshops require to 
have certificates from. the surgeon, I think the dis- 
pensaries would occasionally be found to be full of 
children, and the boards of guardians and the local 
authorities might object to it, and that would entail 
upon the surgeon the providing himself with a separate 
office. This separate office might answer well in a 
large town. I have. known it to work satisfactorily 
in my experience as a junior sub-inspector in the east 
end of London. as 

18,286. The examination of children in workshop 
at first employment is a duty which does not fall upon 
the certifying surgeons at present ?—No. 

18,287. Then he would receive some small fee for 
those children, and consequently such fees would form 
an addition to. his present emoluments ?—That is so, 
certainly. Ot IME 

18,288. Would it be unreasonable that he should 
be expected to find his own place, where he could see 
them ; it need not cost him much expense, need it ?— 
No, Ido not think that that need cause him much 
expense; it would depend upon the remuneration and 
the number that he would get in his district. Gene- 
rally, in England, the certifying surgeons have their 
private dispensaries apart from their residence, and 
they are able to appoint their dispensary as their 
place of seeing the children, but in Ireland, almost 
without exception, the private dispensaries are attached 
to the residences of the surgeons. 

18,289. All the country must come there, and, of 
course the class that are employed in factories must 
come to his dispensary ?—Not always, I think, because 
very frequently they go to the parish dispensary. 

18,290. (O’Conor Don.) The dispensaries are not 
open to the public every day of the week, are they ?— 
No, I think not; only two days in the week, as a 
rule. 

18,291. Would it not be very easy to provide that 
upon the other days when they were not used for dis- 
pensary purposes, they should be used for this regis- 
tration purpose >—That could be enacted by legislation, 
no doubt; but it is a matter upon which the local 
authorities would have to be consulted. 


18,292. It would not interfere at all, would it, with - 


persons coming for ordinary dispensary purposes ?— 
Certainly not, if I'am accurate in saying that they are 


- only open two days in the week, 


18,293. (Chairman.) That would possibly be one 
means by which he could arrange it ?—Yes, certainly. 
18,294. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you ever heard 
of any serious evils arising from surgical certificates not 
being required for first employment in workshops ?— 


‘Yes, I have, and notably this year, for since the intro- 


duction of the new rule under the Act of 1874 that 
half-timers under nine years of age should not work in a 
mill, I believe that they have taken to going to work- 
shops and working there ; and that isa hardship which, 
of course, would increase next year when those who 
were unable to obtain an educational certificate would 
not be able to work till they were 14. 

18,295. That arises from their being allowed to 
work in workshops at eight years of age '—Yes. 

18,296. What 1 wish to know is whether any cases 
of abuse have come before you owing to the surgical 


certificates not being required, not as to the different, 


age at which employment might begin, but owing to 
the absence of requiring the surgical certificates ?— 
No, I cannot remember any such abuse. It might 


‘occur with regard to the health of children, a child 


refused in a mill on account of physical unfitness might 
take work in a workshop having no certificate, but being 
the proper age. 

18,297. (Chairman.) Have you any reason to know 


that the employment of children and young persons in 


z 
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bakehouses is extremely long ?—I have reason to 
believe that it is. I think that it extends beyond the 
hour's of the factory regulations. VOUT 4 

18,298: By the Bakehouse Act young persons may 
be employed for 15 or 16 hours, but have you any 
treason to believe that children are employed there ?— 
Yes, I think they are; I may speak certainly that 
they are. The Act only empowers the inspector to 
go into the packing department of bakehouses. You 
may there see alot of children working, but if you 
take hold of any child who seems to you not to be 
packing, it is explained to you that he has only just 
left off packing at that moment; and it is impossible 
to controvert the statement. To attempt any inspection 
of bakehouses is useless on the part of the inspector, 
for again if you find a boy under age packing full time, 
and you ask about it, everybody’ declares that he has 
merely turned his hand to packing just that minute, 
and that he is really employed down-stairs with the 
pans ; and you can do nothing. _ 

18,299. We heard that at one very large place chil- 
dren who were refused by the inspector as- being too 
young for the packing-room were sent down-stairs and 
that that was called putting them down to mature ?— 
I could quite believe that. é 

18,300. Still you have no personal knowledge, but 
you have some reason to believe that these things are 
done ?—-Yes, I have examined children and received 
from them statements to the effect that they have 
worked, I think, 12 hours in the day. I have been in 
late at-night, and I have been in the afternoon, and I 
have been in the morning, and I have examined the 
children. Of course a child’s statement is not always 
to be relied upon, but must be taken “cum grano.” 
When the workmen have been asked they have always 
denied the fact of late hours with regard to the chil- 
dren, and stated that these hours have been the same 
as the factory hours—between 6 and 6. 

18,301. But there is nothing but the goodwill of 
the masters to keep it so ?— Nothing whatever, that is 
to say, nominally the inspector has the power of 
supervision over the packing department, but as I 
have explained, it is merely nominal. ; 

18,302. With regard to scutch mills we have had a 
great deal of evidence about them; do you see any 
difficulty in requiring that the more dangerous parts 
of the machinery should be securely fenced ?—No 
difficulty whatever. } 

18,303. You see no difficulty in the sense of asking 
too much of your people ?—No, I do not think so. I 
think, as has been pointed out to day, that the chief 
danger is from the rollers. I have made a great many 
inquiries in scutch mills, and from scutch mill pro- 
prietors, and the conclusion that I have arrived at is 
that the danger arises from the old triple rollers, three 
above each other, where the worker should be strapped 
back to the wall which very frequently is not done. 
They will not use that precaution, and the consequence 
is, as has been explained to the Commission, the hands 
are caught and the arms drawn in. The effect of 
strapping to the wall is that stretching as far as a 
person can the fingers do not come too near the wheels, 
and therefore cannot be drawn in. The rollers re- 
ferred to are being superseded generally in the trade by 
Adams’s patent roller, which consists of ten rollers, five 
above and five beneath, and which has attached to it a 
feeding board three feet in length. This feeding board 
projects from the orifice of the roller where the flax is 
inserted, to the extent of three feet, and therefore, a 
person standing opposite and feeding it with flax 
had to stretch across, and in doing so is prevented 
by the extent of the feeding tray from coming into 
any danger. The only danger would be by wilfully 
going round to the side, doing the work in a slovenly 
manner and feeding from the side of the tray. Imight 
say with regard to the employment of young persons 
and children in these dangerous occupations, although it 
has been stated by Dr. Hamilton, of Cookstown, to-day, 
that frequently he has had cases of very bad accidents 
occurring to children in scutch mills, and had reason 
to believe that those children had been employed at 
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the rollers ; in all the examinations ‘that I have made 
of the proprietors and workmen in seutch mills the 
fact that children are employed in feeding the rollers 
has always been denied. Only one case has come 
under my personal experience, which was a lamentable 
accident. to a boy 11 years old, who got one arm torn 
off at the socket, and the other twisted and broken. 
He had been feeding a roller. I believe this to be an 
exceptional instance. 

18,304. Still the business is liable to accidents, and 
it would be easy to protect the machinery sufficiently ? 
—Yes, certainly, that is so. The machinery con- 


- nected with the rollers should be covered in, and there 


should always be a tray of 3 feet in length attached to 
any roller. 

18,305. Those mills are often in remote places, so 
it would be difficult to inspect them ?—Yes, very. 

18,306. As regards the first employment of children, 
is it possible that the dispensary surgeons in the dis- 
trict could pass the children ?>—It is possible that they 
could, but I think that very great difficulty would 
surround any such arrangement. Frequently the mill 
is situated at a long distance from the dispensary sur- 
geon, and, I think, that neither the pecuniary position 
of the proprietor nor of the dispensary surgeon himself 
in many cases would be such as to enable the latter to 
visit the mills in order to certify children and young 
persons. He would be at a great distance, and would 
be unable to visit without charging a correspondingly 
heavy fee, and to the mill proprietors who are poor 
men such a charge would be a hardship. With regard 
to the employment of young persons in scutchmills, I 
have ascertained pretty accurately, I believe, that there 
are but two or three of these in each mill. The 
young persons are required two of them to supply the 
flax to the person feeding the roller ; and another to 
receive the flax after it has passed through the rollers. 
Children are employed in rare instances. The ages 
of these young persons vary according to the state- 
ments that I have received. My own experience is 
that they work between 15 and 18. I have occa- 
sionally seen them at 12 and 13, but that is rare. 
Take a scutch mill with 12 stands, there would be 12 
scutchers men, and seven or eight streakers, women ; 
these women are almost all of them above 18 years of 
age, and they are very generally the wives and daugh- 
ters of the scutchers. Their work is generally either 
from 6 to 6, or 7 to 7, or 8 to 8, and they have an 
hour for dinner and an hour for breakfast. Besides 
that there are intervals of time which occur during 
the scutching. The pits under the stands become 
filled with refuse, and the works have to stand still till 
they are emptied, occupying, perhaps, an interval 
varying from 10 to 20 minutes, and this occurs, 
according to some evidence that I have received, as 
many times as five or six a day, though other evidence 
suggests four times a day. There is also to be con- 
sidered that if a farmer is having his flax scutched, and 
the process is completed, the works have again to be 
stopped in order that he may get out his tow before 
they commence scutching again. I mention these 
points because I think they are important with a view 
to estimating the amount of labour to which women 
and young persons are exposed. I would like further 
to mention with regard to the overwork in scutch 
mills during what they call a “throng,” a farmer fre- 
quently will send to have scutched all his flax, with a 
request that this flax should be scutched within a 
very limited time. The scutchers accordingly some- 
times work up to midnight, or it may be even later, and 
in that case the streakers, the women, are made to work 


more diligently, and I am given to understand that 


during the day sufficient streaks are prepared to keep 
the scutchers going during their overtime, the women 
themselves leaving never later than 8 o’clock. But 
no doubt there are occasions when the women share to 
some extent in the overtime. 

18,307. You think that the result of it all is, that 
on account of the difficulty and on account of the 
peculiarity of the trade there must not be very much 
interference with their hours ?—That is my view, 
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but at the same time I think it would be most impor- 
tant to have legislation with regard to the ventila- 
tion, and that some simple rules should be enforced 
similar to those which obtain under the present Work- 
shops Act with regard to the age of children. 

18,308. (O’ Conor Don.) I understand you to re- 
commend, with respect to the fencing of machinery, 
that a different system of rollers should be adopted 
from those which are generally used in those mills at 
present ?—Not so much a different system, but. that a 
feeding tray should always be attached to the rollers, 
a feeding tray that it would be possible to attach even 
to the old-fashioned rollers. , 

18,309, Do you agree with Dr. Hamilton that the 
chief persons employed as feeders in a scutching mill 
are women ?—No, that is contrary to the information 
that I have received. 

18,310. You have stated in your answers that the 
feeders are generally adult men ? — That is so, I 
believe. ’ 

~ 18,811. You heard Dr. Hamilton state the contrary, 
did you not ?—No, I did not hear it. 

18,312. He stated that those feeders were usually 
women ?—With every deference to Dr. Hamilton, that 
is quite contrary to the information which I have 
received on the subject, which has been unanimous 
that the feeders of the rollers are all adult men, 
nevertheless it is very possible that women may some- 
times be employed. I may say with regard to the 
difference between tow scutching and flax scutch- 
ing, that there might possibly be a distinction made 
between the two. Tow scutching, I think, resolves 
itself into a distinctly textile process, in that it is tow 
being scutched in order to be spun by the coarse 
spinners. The flax scutched in the first instance may, 
I think, be regarded as a process similar to the 
threshing of his corn by a farmer, for the flax cannot 
be brought into the market until it has been scutched. 
A suggestion which fell from one of the Commissioners 
to-day as regards the constabulary, although I have 
scarcely considered it, occurred to me as a happy one, 
with'a view to meeting the difficulty in connexion 
with some of the remote scutch mills ; either that the 
inspector of factories might be given the power to call 
in the aid of the constabulary in places where he had 
any reason to believe there was abuse of labour, or 
that places where they scutched flax alone, and where 
there were not more than a certain number of stands, 
should come under the supervision of the local serjeant 
of constabulary. : 

18,313..(Chairman.) You have stated that diffi- 
culties have occurred in finding sufficient proof of the 
working of boys overtime. in certain mills at the reel, 
that although they are found in the mill it is difficult 
to prove that they have been working ; is not the pre- 
sence of children in a mill after the legal working 
hours pretty strong evidence of their being illegally 
employed ?—No, the reelers are all women, and their 
presence in the mill after work hours is not sufficient 
evidence. That is where I think the Act needs aitera- 
tion. If the machinery is going, and they are present 
it is, but if the machinery is stopped and they are 
present itis not. All reeling can be done by hand 
labour. An inspector may hear that reeling is going 
on as late as 9 or 10; he may go in, and should he 
not. be able positively to see the reeling going on, 
and. should the reelers put their hands in their laps 
and allow their reels to stop, and he not be able to 
swear in court that he saw them reeling, he is entirely 
dependent upon the evidence of the reelers themselves 
to get any case. f 

18,314. Have there been decisions against you ?— 
Yes, notably, one very glaring one, and I would like 
to mention jt, because 1t was a gross case, not against 
me personally, but against my predecessor, Mr. Cramp. 
It was a case where he was obstructed in the first 
instance in a mill. He had reason to believe that the 
reelers were reeling at a late hour; he went to the 
mill, the door was locked upon him, and the key was 
not forthcoming. Eventually he had to retire, and 
he brought a case against the mill for obstruction, 
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and obtained a conviction and a heavy penalty. He 
brought cases against the same mill for employing 
overtime the very women whom it had been proved. 
had been concealed from him, but of these women he 
could only get one who would say that she had over- 
worked, and she refused to tell the magistrates whether 
the others had or had not. The others refused to 
answer, and the magistrates were compelled to inflict 
the highest penalty in that one instance, and to dismiss 
the whole of the other cases with a strong expression 
of opinion. 

18,315. You think that the presence of women in 


- their place of work after the legal hours ought to be 


taken as proof of employment ?—Most decidedly ; I 
think the onus of proof ought to be on the part of the 
proprietor, and that he should have to prove that they 
were not working, and not that the inspector should 
have to prove that they were. 

18,316. Do you receive in doing your duty assistance 
from other public departments; for instance, do you 
receive assistance from the school authorities ?—Yes ; 
I have not had much occasion to appeal to their 
assistance here as there is no school board, but in 
England, if I may mention my experience there, I 
cannot speak too highly of the assistance rendered to 
me by the school board in Bolton. I was in constant 
communication with the secretary; and I looked to 
him to acquaint me with cases of non-attendance at 
school in the minor workshops. and was never dis- 
appointed. 

18,517. Then the only schoot suthorities from 
whom you could obtain information of the non-attend- 
ance of children at school with the, presumption of 
their being employed instead, would be the school- 
master ?—The schoolmaster and the inspectors of 
schools, who have always extended to me every 
courtesy and information. © 

18,317a. Do you receive useful information from the 
constabulary ?—I have never received any information 
from them ; I have never asked them for it. 

18,318, Would they not know very often whether 
work was being carried on at illegal hours on their 
beats ?—They might; but I have never had occasion 
to question them. Ido not think if one did there 
would be any objection to their informing me, but I 
have never mentioned it. Reis 

18,319. (O’Conor Don.) Do you consider that there 
are any great abuses existing in the employment of 
persons under the Factory Acts of 1864 and 1867 at 
present ?—No, save in the bookbinding, which comes 


under the Act of 1867, which I have mentioned in my ~ 


evidence. I think that the modification with regard 
to bookbinding should be done away with. I consider 
that it is a modification which is liable to very much 
abuse. A bookbinder obtains permission that the 
bookbinding department of his establishment may 
work a certain number of extra hours during 96 days 
in the year. That part of his establishment may com- 
municate with any other part of his establishment. 
‘There may be women in this second department 
divided from the others only by a passage, who may 
be employed in making fancy boxes, or Christmas 
cards, or valentines, or any work of that nature. You 
cannot carry out the Act effectually when they have 
always the excuse to make that it is the bookbinding 
department, and that it is one of the 96 days in which 
they are working overtime. 

18,320, With the exception of that modification, 
would you say that the length of hours which opera- 
tives work in factories under the two Acts which I 


have mentioned are so long as to be really detrimental 


to their health ?—No, I do not think so. 

18,321. You would see no necessity for reducing 
the number of hours ?—I think with regard to many 
trades under the 1867 Act they might come under the 
Textile Act hours ; I mean 10 hours instead of 104 
hours. ; : 

18,322. I want to ascertain (as I see you recom- 
mend it in your answers) whether you recommend it 
from a belief, gathered from your experience that the 
present hours are injurious to their health in such a 
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“way as to justify the Legislature interfering to shorten 
them, or whether it is simply from a desire to have 


uniformity ?—I think it is more for the reason that if 
it is considered proper that the people in textile fac- 
tories should work 10 hours instead of 10} hours, 
the hours in other trades should not be any longer ; 


_. I do not know that I can speak of any special abuses 


arising from the 10} hours. 

18,323. If the Textile Act had not been passed you 
would not see any reason for recommending an altera- 
tion of the hours in other factories >—No, I would 
not. 

18,324. Then we are to understand from your recom- 
mendation with regard to bringing all the industries 
under the Act of 1874, the two, chief points in the 


Act of 1874 which you think desirable to be extended 


to all factories are as to the age of employment of 


children and their education?—That is so, and also 
- the age of employment of young persons. 


18,325. You would consider that in itself, quite 
irrespective of your love of uniformity, a desirable 


‘alteration to make ?—Quite so. 


18,326. The other provisions of the Act of 1874 
you recommend more because Parliament has sanc¢- 
tioned them with regard to textile factories ?—Yes. 

18,327. Do you consider that any great evils to the 
health of women employed in the millinery trade have 
arisen from the modification which you desire to have 
done away with ?—Yes ; I think in many cases the 
extra hours have been too much for delicate girls in 
millinery establishments. ; 

18,328. Is there any other employment in which 
you consider that the modifications have tended to 
the employment of persons so far as to injure their 
health, besides this particular trade ?—No, not within 
my experience. Of course the special trades do not 
exercise their powers without asking for the modifica- 


tion ; but in the trade of fancy box making I could ' 


very well conceive that their health must suffer 


through the continuance of the hours. 


18,329. (Lord F. Cavendish.) 1 suppose you would 
consider that where the work is as severe and as un- 
healthy as in textile factories, it would be reasonable 
that there should be the same limit to the hours of 
work ?— Yes. 


_ 18,330. Do you consider that the work is as severe. 
in the bleaching and dye works as it is in the textile 


factories P—No, not speaking as a whole. It would 
depend upon. the part. of the bleaching works that 
were worked in. J should consider that the work of 
women in the drying rooms was quite as severe as 
regards health as the work in the textile factories. 

18,331. Would it be possible to make a distinction 
between the hours of work in the stoves and in the 
out of door part of bleachworks ?—Yes, I think it 
would be. 

18,332. We have been asked to recommend that a 
considerable amount of lost time should be recovered 
when it has been caused by frost or snow ; would it be 
possible to allow such recovery of lost time in the case 
of out-door work without extending it to the stoves, 


with any advantage to the occupier ?—-Yes; I think 


that occasionally such permission might be advan- 
tageous.: 

18,333. I suppose as you object to the additional 
hours for bookbinders,..you. would not agree to the 
suggestion which has been made that the letter-press 
printers should have their hours extended ?—Certainly 
not.. ii ini 

18,334. Are you aware that this restriction as to 
the extra hours of letter-press printers is said to pre- 


» vent the employment of women in that business ?— 


No, Iam not aware of it. There are no women em- 
ployed in letter-press printing throughout this district, 
and there were no women employed in it in the dis- 
trict of which I had charge in Lancashire. Mr. Ward 
alluded merely to his own special printing presses, 
which are perfectly exceptional and for exceptional 
work. In ordinary letter-press printing there is not 
one woman employed throughout the whole town, 
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18,335, I see that in Mr. Baker’s report for the 
year 1866 he states that there were only 270 children 
employed as half-timers in Belfast; can you say 
whether that number has increased since ?—Yes, the 
number of them is very large; it has increased to as 
many as 2,000 now, and is still increasing. I believe 


‘there are only two mills in the whole town now that 


do not employ half-timers, and one is a cotton mill. 

18,336. It appears that in the year 1866 the great 
difficulty with respect to half-timers was the divergence 
of the hours of the school and of the factories ; how 
has that difficulty been got over ?—By the alternate 
day system. I consider that the alternate day system 
is really most beneficial in Ireland, When the Act 
first came into operation I asked some of the leading 
millowners in the town to adopt this system as an 
experiment, and from inquiries I made both from the 
masters themselves and from the school teachers, I 
have every reason to believe that both the education 
of the children and their general health have im- 
proved, and that convenience in the mills has greatly 
resulted, in that there is not a constant change going 
on in the middle of, the day interrupting the work, 
and making it extremely difficult for the inspector to 
ascertain on visiting a mill which children should be 
there and which should not for the quarter of an hour 
during which the change is taking place. 

18,337. Are there a great number of half-timers in 
Belfast attending on the alternate day system ?—Yes. 

18,338. Aud, very few on the half-day system ?— 
Comparatively very few. There are yet several large 
establishments which adhere to the old plan, but the 
large majority are attending on the alternate day 
system. ‘ 

18,339. Does the provision of the Act of 1874, 
which requires the attendance at a school to be at 
an efficient school, apply to Ireland ?—I believe it is 
intended to do so. 

18,340. Is there the same test of the efficiency of 
a school in Ireland as in England?—Much the same 
when under the National Board. 

18,841. Would that restrict the number of schools 
at which the half-timers should attend ?—No, I do not 
think so. 

18,342. Then the schools that they have been 
hitherto attending have been efficient schools ?—Yes, 
they are all subject. to the same objection on the part 
of the inspector if he has reason to believe that the 
schoolmaster is a person of immoral habits and unfit 
to educate children. ‘ 

18,343. Are all the schools under Government in- 
spection that the half-time children are required to 
attend ?—The greater majority of them, where any 
large number of half-timers attend. : 

18,344. But under the provision of the Act of last 
year, attendance at a school which is not under inspec- 
tion will not count as attendance at a school ?—I 
believe the Act is intended to extend in its entirety 
to Ireland. 

18,345. (Chairman.) Are there any other points 
that you would like to mention ?—Yes; with regard 
to workshops I would venture to recommend the power 
to enforce putting up abstracts of the Acts on the 
walls of the workrooms. At present there is no such 


power, and that. is conducive to a great deal of incon. - 


venience. Then there is what I have already men~ 
tioned, the registration of workshops. I consider that 
the spirit of the Act is evaded by girls who have been 
working throughout the day in the workshops subse- 
quently coming down and attending behind the counter 
of the shops. ‘There is also the subject of the pro- 
visions of the Sanitary Act of 1866, and the desira- 
bility of the inspector having the power to enforce 
them, without application to the sanitary officer, in 
workshops. : 

18,346: But if all workshops were brought under 
the Factory Act, with proper exceptions for very small 
ones, we may assume that those things would follow ? 
—Yes, those things would follow, of course. I think 
with reference to the recommendation made by 
Dr. Purdon, that power should be extended to the cer- 
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tifying surgeons as regards sanitary improvements in 
factories, subject to the approval of the inspector ; the 
certifying surgeon to be granted permission to enter a 
factory, on having reason to believe that it is in an 
unhealthy condition, and to call the attention of the 
‘inspector to such a fact. He has not that power at 
presen 

18,347. (O’Conor Don.) When you say that the 
certifying surgeon should have permission to do so, 
would you make it part of his duty to do it ?—When he 
has reason to believe that it is necessary I would give 
him legal power to do so, which he has not at present. 

18,348, And make it part of his duty to do it >—Yes. 

18,349. I presume that if that additional duty was 
thrown upon the certifying surgeon he should be re- 
munerated in addition for it >—-I think that the certi- 
fying surgeons would be very glad as a body to take 
that duty upon their shoulders without regarding re- 
muneration at all, because it would only be exercised 
in cases where they deemed it necessary, and not as a 
form gone through on every occasion. It would be 
merely acting upon any report that they heard or any 
statement. made to them by the operatives. 

18,350. If a statement were made to him by the 
operatives, and if the duty were thrown upon ‘the 
certifying surgeon, he would be then bound to go and 
visit the factory and inspect and see whether the 
operatives’ statements were true or not ?—That would 
be so. 

18,351. That would be clearly an additional duty 
thrown upon the certifying surgeons which they have 
not now ?—That would be so. 

18,352. Do you believe that they would accept that 
duty without being remunerated? —I think they 
would. 

18,353. All over the country >—Yes. From my 
knowledge of the certifying surgeons I think they 
would do so. I think that they “would be happy to 
recognise it as a portion of their duty. 

18, 354. Could you give us any idea of the average 
remuneration of the certifying surgeons in this dis- 
trict >—It varies so very much that I could not attempt 
to do so. 
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18,355. Can you give us what you consider the 
lowest remuneration of a certifying surgeon in this’ 


district ?—I have certifying surgeons in the district 
who only attend one ‘mill, and of course their remu- 
neration would be low. There are other certifying 
surgeons who have a large district, like Belfast, where 
remuneration is correspondingly high. 


18,356. But as to certifying surgeons living in a 4 | 
district where there are very few factories, and those | 
scattered about, and whose present salary as certifying _ 


surgeons is -extremely small, would you consider that 
they would be willing to undertake this additional duty 
without additional .payment ?—~Where their salary is 


exceedingly small the chances are that there are no 


large works in their neighbourhood, and consequently 
they would not be called upon to perform this duty. 
Where there are large mills ‘in their neighbourhood, 


they receive a certain sum under a contract from the 


principals for attending for the purpose of certifying. 
In such cases I believe they would be very happy to 
extend their duty in the manner I have described. 
18,357. The abuses and want of sanitary arrange- 
ments would be more likely to be in small places than 
in the large ones, would they not ?>—Yes, that would 


be so; but there would be abuses in large places as — 


well. 
18,358. You would not extend this recommendation 
to workshops ?—No. 


18,359.. Would you extend it to factories as you would 


propose. them to be; that is to say, every work that 
employed 15: persons you would make a factory ?— 
Yes, I would extend it to them. JI may mention 
with regard to what was said by Dr. Browne, that very 
few applications have been made on the part of the 
inspectors with regard to the sanitary state of work- 
rooms. 
December is. perhaps not aware that before his time, 


‘when Captain Bateman inspected them, he very often 


called attention to the state of workrooms, and the 
sanitary officer did attend to him and to his recom- 
mendations. 

18,360. You would feel that if anything was wrong 
you could at once apply to him ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to Dublin on Monday next at 11 o’clock. 
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Monday, 20th September 1875. 


PRESENT.: 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON 1 tHe Cuar. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH. | 


Henry Hayss, Esq., and Mr. 


18,361. (Chairman, to Mr. Elliott.) You are the 
manager at Messrs. Fry and Company’s poplin factory, 
are you not ?>—Yes. 

18,862. (To Mr. Hayes.) You are a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Atkinson and Company I believe ?— 
Yes, I am the principal of the firm. | 

18,363. In Messrs. Atkinson’s works they do not 
manufacture much, I understand ?-—Not much; we 
have merely a few specimen looms in a workshop at 
the rear of the premises. 

18,364. But they give out their work and it is 
brought to them made ?—Quite so. 

18,365. (Lo Mr. Elliott.) This statement has been 
made to the Commission, that in the manufacture of 
poplins boys are employed to turn the wheels which 
work the looms‘in the small workshops, is that the 
case ?—No, there is no turning of wheels whatever in 
the manufacture of poplin. 

18,366. Can you speak confidently as to that, that 


Tur O’Conor Don. 
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there is no such thing as boys being employed in 
turning a wheel in connexion with the loom ?—None 
whatever. 

18,367. The statement was most precise that 
frequently the boy in addition to turning the wheel 
helped the weaver in his work ?—The only thing in 
which a wheel is used is in winding the quills for the 
weavers, and that is always done in their own homes. 

18,368. Of course all weavers must have winders ? 
—Yes; it may be girls that will be winding the quills, 
or old women generally. 

18,369. This we understood to be the case, that the 
loom was put in motion by a boy furning a wheel ?— 
That is not the case at all. 

18,370. (O° Conor Don.) Have you never had such 
a thing ?—Some years ago we had. in the lace manu- 
facturing, but notin the poplin weaving. The loom 
is set in motion by the weaver himself merely moving 
the treadle, and using the shuttle with his hand. Some 
years ago we had lace weaving looms, and those were 
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turned by boys at a wheel, but that is all done away 
with now, since we introduced the steam power. 

18,371. Do you think that is done in the smaller 
works still ?—I am not aware of it in Dublin. 

18,372. Can yousay that the same thing is not done 
in small workshops ?—Quite certain ; neither in the 
small workshops nor at home in their own houses, 
| because the weaving is carried on in a similar way 
there to what it is in our factories. 

18,373. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are any looms turned 
in the homes of the workers where they have no 
steam ?>—There is no turning whatever; the loom is 
put in motion by placing the foot on the treadle; it 
is only the action of the man himself that puts the 
loom in motion. In fact there is no steam power 
applied to the manufacturing of poplin, except in the 
winding of the silk. 
| _ 18,374. Is not the winding of the silk done by 

hand ?—No, that is done by power nowadays ; but in 
cases where it is done at home a small engine is 
turned by the band for winding the silk. 

18,375. You are not, perhaps, so well acquainted 
_ with those small workshops as to be able to say 

whether that is severe work or not ?—It is not severe 
_ work ; I know the whole work from the beginning to 

the very end of it [have been all my life at it; I 

have worked at nearly every branch of it myself. 

18,376. Is the poplin manufacture nowadays very 
extensive in Dublin ?—It is not to say very extensive ; 
I believe it is just as good now as it has been. ; 

18,377. Does it employ a large number of women 
and children ?—Not so many women. 

18,878. You have no idea of the extent of it >—No; 
there might. be, I suppose, about 100 women and 
girls employed at it in the winding of silk and pick- 
ing, and attending to the looms. 

18,379. Are you now speaking of your own works 

in your own factory ?—No ; I am speaking of Dublin 
in general. ; 

18,380. You think that altogether there would not 
be, perhaps, more than 100 women at it?—I do not 
suppose there would. I think that that would be the 


| extent of the women and girls that would be employed 


in the warping and silk winding and picking. 
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18,381. Have you experienced any inconvenience 
in consequence of the passing of the Factory Exten- 
sion Act of 1874?—I know of no inconvenience 
whatever. 

18,382. (To Mr. Hayes.) Have you experienced 
any inconvenience in that respect ?—We are not under 
either the Workshops Act or the Factory Act, in 
consequence of the small number of looms that we 
have; they are merely specimen looms, showing the 
process. 

18,383. That would bring you under the Workshops 
Act, would it not ?—Scarcely ; the space is very 
small for the number that are in it. 

18,384. As a matter of fact, any women or chil- 
dren being employed in any handicraft constitutes the 
place a workshop ?—I thought that there should be a 
certain number employed before it would be called a 
workshop. 

18,385. Below five it would exempt you from cer- 
tain things, but that is all >—I was not aware of that 
before. 

18,386. (O’ Conor Don, to Mr. Elliott.) How many 
hands do you employ yourself ?—In the poplin works 
only about 50, and those are men. 

18,387. Are they chiefly men ?—Yes; then we have 
girls winding the silk, and others attending to it. I 
suppose those would be about 20 more. 4 

18,388. What are your hours of work ?—In the 
poplin trade the men can work from 6 to 8. 

18,389. (Chairman.) But aman may work as long 
as he likes Those are the general hours for the men ; 
they come in at 6 o’clock in the morning, and leave off 
at 8 o'clock in the evening. The girls are very fairly 
paid for what they do; they do not come in sometimes 
till 10 in the morning, and they leave off at 6, with one 
hour out of that for dinner, from 1 to 2. 

18,390. (O’Conor Don.) Do they work by the 
piece ?—Yes, they work by the piece; they are paid 
by the quantity which they do. 

18,391. What wages do they earn >— When trade is 
good they can earn 12s. and 14s. a week, and some- 
times as low as 8s. A couple of women can earn 
about 1/. a week, according to the branch that they 
are at. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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18,392. (Chairman.) You belong, do you not, to the 
establishment. of Messrs. Pim and Company ?—Yes, 
Iam one of the managers. Mr. Pim, our managing 
partner, is not at home at present, or he would attend 
here. I am not in a position to give any further 
evidence than is conveyed in his letter to the inspector, 
which I have with me. 

18,393. Will you be so good as to read his letter ? 
—<TIn reply to your two queries: Ist. ‘ As to what are 
*¢ ‘the usual hours of labour in retail shops, and the latest 
« ¢ hours|for closing same in this city and neighbourhood.’ 
“ There are three descriptions of retail shops in Dublin. 
‘“* A. Large establishments such as our own, These open 
“at 8 o'clock in the morning, and remain open until 

© 6 o'clock in theevening. There is no difference made 
on Saturdays, and the hours are the same summer and 
‘** winter. The women employed as saleswomen work 
« from 9 o’clock until 6 o’clock, and are boarded on the 
* premises. Occasionally, when there is a press of busi- 
“ ness, they are kept in until 7 o’clock or 7.30 o’clock, 


_ » © but this only occurs for a short period in the spring 


and autumn seasons. It would be a most. serious 

“ injury to these women if it was necessary, by law, to 
-“ stop their work at a fixed time, as a press of business 
~< must be met, and if women could not do it men would 
“be substituted in their place whenever practicable. 

“ These women are not in any way overworked. 

“ B. Well regulated smaller shops open at 8 or 9 o'clock 
_in the morning, and remain open until 7 or 8 o’clock 
“ every evening, except Saturday, when they do not 
* close until 10 o’elock or even later. In these, on a 
“ Saturday,the women are worked too long, but they get 
* much more rest during the day than they can get in 


} 


“ the larger establishments. C. Small shops who do their 
“ trade almost altogether in the evening. These remain 
“ open every night until 10 o’clock, and on Saturdays 
“ up to 12 o’clock, the employés not getting away until 
“ 1 a.m., or even later. .The women in these shops are 
“ often overworked. 2nd Query. ‘As to what hour 
“ ¢ would the circumstances of the town population admit 
“ ‘of the withdrawal of the service of women without 
“‘ ¢causing hardships.’ We do not think any hardship 


“¢ would take place if all shops closed at 8 o’clock in . 


“ the evening, except on Saturdays, when we think 
“ 9 oclock or 10 o’clock ought to be the latest hour. 
“ The effect of closing earlier than at present would 
“ be that workmen would all be paid earlier, and that 
“‘ they should give’ their wages to their wives, who 
“ would make their purchases at a reasonable hour ; 
“ not as many of them now do between 9 o'clock 
“ and 11 o’clock p.m. on a Saturday evening.” ; 

18,394. You are not prepared to say anything 
further >—No ; not to express any opinion. . There is 
no other representative, I think, of the large houses 
here, but any further information we shall be happy 
to afford. The notice was so very short that we 
scarcely knew what information the Commission might 
desire. 

18,395. (O’Conor Don.) Do you believe that the 


Closing of the small shops, say at 8 o’clock as recom- 


mended in that letter, that is to say, preventing women 
serving in shops after 8 o’clock would have the effect 
of employing more men instead of women ?—I think 
it would. 

18,396. Your recommendation then, I understand, 


‘would be to close all shops at such an hour, and not 
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merely to restrict the labour of women and children 
after that hour ?—Yes; to close all the shops at 9 
o’clock on Saturday. 

18,397. It would be injurious to the employment 
of women to adopt the other system, and say that after 
a certain hour women shall not work, but the shops 
may continue to be open ?—That is so. 

18,398. What is the proportion of male and female 
labour employed in your establishment ?—We have 
those that we pay by the month, and those we pay 
by the week. We class the salesmen as different from 
the woikers, the workers come under the Factory 
Act. 

18,399.- Tam rather speaking of your shop assistants ? 
—We employ about 15 women as saleswomen, and 
over 240 men. 

18,400. So that the great bulk of your salespeople 
are men ?—Yes ; but in those small shops it is’ quite 
the opposite. 

18,401. But any restriction peculiarly upon the 
hours of the labour of women would, I presume, have 
a tendency to diminish the employment of women in 
that department ?— Yes ; men would be substituted 
wherever practicable: 

18,402. So that it would be injurious to female 
labour to restrict it to 8 0 "clock, unless the shops were 
shut to both male and female labour ?—It would. 

18,403. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are your shop hands 
employed long after the shop is closed to the public 


in cleaning and arranging goods ?—Only about half an — 
hour, excepting in the busy season, in the wholesale 
they may be a little later. | 

18,404. How long are they employed in the morn-— 
ing before the shops are open ?—About half an hour, 
they take it turn and turn about. 


18,405. So that they are about an hour longer than 
the time in which the shops are open ?—Yes;-the 
average would be about an hour, but that is for a Oi) 
limited portion of them, not for all. 

18,406. Should you say that that was the case in 
small shops ?—Yes ; Ishould say so, it is necessary 
for dusting and-one thing and another before they 
open. 

18,407. (O’ Conor Don.) Besides your large cote 
establishment, you have also your manufactory ? — 

es 
18,408. How many hands do you employ in Lal 
factory ?—In our Green Mount Spinning Factory I 
am not in a position to say how many there are, but 
there are a considerable number. Then there is the 
poplin factory, the steam machine printing, and the 
lithographing establishment. 

18,409. I believe your firm gives a dinner to your, 
employés on the premises 2—Yes. 

18,410. ‘That is not very general in Dublin is it 2— 
Yes; it is the custom here. 

18,411. In the small establishments ?—Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Wittiam ApAams Hunter, HsqQ., examined. 


18,412. (Chairman.) You are chief of inspection of 
the Education Board, are you not ?—Yes, one of the 
chiefs ; there are two chiefs, and I am the senior. 

18, 413. Do you personally take the supervision or 
a'share of the supervision of the whole of Ireland ?>— 
I personally have supervision of half of Ireland, my 
colleague takes supervision of the other half, and in 
case of a question arising that might require special 
consideration, of course we confer upon it. - We sit in 
the same room. 

18,414. Personally, which half do you take ?>—My 
division includes part of the north of Ireland, part of 
the Dublin district, and the Cork district. I may 
mention that there are six head inspectors, and that 
the way in which we have divided Ireland between 
us is this, each chief of inspection has the supervision 
of three of the head inspectors and the districts under 
them. I have under me one head inspector who lives 
at Belfast, one head inspector resident in Dublin, and 
the Cork head inspector. I may mention that it so 
happens that the Belfast group of districts has a great 
number of factories, and no doubt that was the reason 
«vyhy I was selected by Mr. Keenan, the resident com- 
missioner, to furnish information to this Commission 
in his absence. ; 

18,415, The Commission having to ‘inquire, among 
other. subjects, into the educational condition of children 
in factories and workshops, they would be obliged by 
your informing them whether the Education Board has 
considered particularly the provisions that are necessary 

‘for the education of those children ?—The question 
has never come to be considered in that abstract way 
by the Education Board, but the Commissioners have 
always been prepared to consider the conditions of 
the schools attended by mill workers, and to frame 
their rules so as to meet any peculiar conditions: of 
those ‘schools which''may arise; and to’ some extent 
we have made aperiél regulations bearing upon ‘those 
schools. 

18,416. Could you furnish the Commission with a 
copy of those regulations ?—I can. I willsend them to 

' the Commission. 

18,417. They recognize ‘particularly, do they not, 
the hours of labour, and the balance of time available 
for school attendance ?>—They always do. 

18,418, The usual hours of school attendance at the 
National schools are from 10 to 3, are they not a 
‘Yes. 


18,419. With a very short interval in the middle of | 
the day ?—Yes; about halfan hour in the middle of thet 
day; frequently, in the case of mill schools, the hours / 
are from 9 to 3, and sometimes from 9 until half-past 3, | 
that is to meet She peculiar cases of the mill ake 
coming, it may be, before the time of the ordinary pupils. — 

18,420. That applies, does it not, to schools where 
the children are entirely or mainly mill children P— 
Mainly mill children. We have no school that I am 
aware of where they are entirely mill children. We 
have had one school recently established in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lisburn which is, I think, intended entirely 
for mill workers, and their brothers and sisters, the little. 
ones that are not fit to go to work. 

18,421. We had one schoolmistress before us in — 
Belfast, Mrs. Stewart, who told us that her school con- 
sisted almost entirely of mill children, with veRy few 
exceptions ?—Yes, there is that case. , 

18,422. Then the board have endeavoured to meet 
special circumstances of factory children by altering the 
usual hours of school in their interest >—We always 
permit the managers of schools to assign the hours. | 
We require that they shall not be less than from 10 to 
3, in fact, we require that there shall be fully fourhours — 
of secular instruction given on each! of the first five 
days of the week to all children attending the national 
schools; there is generally half an hour for 1eligious 
instruction, and when we add half an hour for play — 
that makes up the whole five school hours, which we | 
require as the minimum 10 to 8. The managers may 
vary the: hours, however; or they may add to them, 
thus, they may have from 9 to 4, as they have in some 
cases. Of course, if they err as it were in excess, we 
do not count that as an error. 

18,428. But the minimum hours of 10 to 3 include 
the half hour for religious instruction and the half hour 
for recreation ?—Yes, 

18,424. That is shorter, as I daresay you are aware, 
than the hours in England and Scotland ?—I am not 
quite clear whether their religious instruction would be 
included within their five hours or would be extern to- 
the five hours. 

18,425. Are you aware whether any. difficulty has 
occurred where the majority of the children are not mill 
children from the disparity of the hours of work and 
of school attendance ?—I am quite aware that there is 
a considerable difficulty ; in fact, in some of those cases — 
we might almost say that the teacher has to manage 
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three schools, that is, he has the mill workers coming in 
the morning, and they may come an hour before the 
regular school. children come in order to make up the 
three hours. I will not say they must come, but they 
may do so. Then he has his regular school, and then 
he may have a draft of mill workers in the afternoon, 
remaining for one hour after the dismissal of the 
regular pupils. 

18,426. Of course, he would certainly have a draft 
of mill workers in the afternoon, would he not where 
the half-time system is being worked by the half day ? 
— Yes, he would certainly. 

18,427. I would ask you whether the Education 
Board have formed a definite opinion as to the com- 
parative advantages in an educational point of view of 
the half day and the alternate day systems?—I may 
say that they have not yet had an opportunity as a 
board of forming a conclusion. In fact it is only 
within the last week or 10 days that we have had 
reports from our inspectors informing us that in some 
cases the alternate day system was adopted in some 
of the schools, instead of the half-day arrangement as 
previously sanctioned. I myself brought these cases 
under the special notice of the resident Commissioner, 
and his decision at the time was, that we would 
regard that change as a change to be approved, but 
without expressing any opinion as to its being ad- 
yantageous as compared with the other. I may say 
that, thinking over it a little myself since, I consider 
that it is advantageous. One disadvantage of the 
other system is that the afternoon batch come to school 
one would suppose rather fatigued, and not so ready 
. to receive instruction as the morning batch coming 
fresh would; and were they to go on continuously the 
whole day, I think it would be attended with advan- 
tage to the pupils. Another very great advantage 
as regards the schools would be that it would not 
upset the arrangements in our ordinary schools in the 
attendance of mill-workers. They could then come in 
at the ordinary time, and go away at the ordinary 
time, and there would be no such interference as there 


is now with the ordinary school work on account of — 


the attendance of the half-timers. Such interference 
is very considerable at present. 

18,428. Has it come under your notice as a fact 
that the interyal between morning and afternoon 
school being so short makes it difficult for the factory 
children to take their school on the same day as their 
work ?— That has not come especially under my 
notice. Iam aware that in some schools the factory 
children that come in the afternoon remain an hour 
after the regular pupils go away in order to make up 
their time. 

18,429. It has been stated to the Commission that 
in many cases it is very difficult for a factory child 
after its morning’s work to get its dinner, and be 
properly cleaned for the afternoon school on account 
of the shortness of the interval ?—I think that is very 
likely. I have sometimes myself seen factory children 
that did not appear to be quite as clean as the 
others, and it would be in consequence of that, I 
have no doubt. 

18,480. The Commissioners have observed that this 
adoption of the alternate day system, which has greatly 
increased during the present year, is in some degree 
owing to the alteration of the hours made by the Textile 
Factory Act of 1874, because, whereas by the 31st 
section of the Act of 1844 it was only if a child was 
employed for not more than 10 hours a day that it 
might be employed on the alternate day system, the 
hours of labour, until the present year, in all factories 
were 104 hours, but the Act of 1874 having made the 
hours. for women and children in all textile factories 
only 10 it became practicable to adopt the alternate day 
system, and that probably is a great cause of its being 
now adopted for the first time ?>—I am sure that that is 
the case, we have it coming into operation in the north 
of Ireland, in fact I presume that up to the present 
year they had not an opportunity of sending them on 
alternate days to school. : 


18,431. But you would recognize that the particular . 
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hours usual in the national schools, with the very short 
interval between the morning and afternoon, would 
tend in the same direction ?>—Yes. ° 

18,432. It being difficult for the children, having 
worked from 6 to 12 with only the breakfast interval, 
to be cleaned and fed before going to school ?—Yes. 
Of course that objection does not apply at all when 
they go on alternate days ; they come to school fresh 
and clean and take their school work with the other 
children, and I can see a great many advantages from 
that. 

18,433. But the board have not so maturely con- 
sidered the subject as to determine whether they would 
maintain the existing hours, so as rather to encourage 
the alternate day system than modify it, so as to accom- 
modate them to the half-day system ?—I cannot say 
that they have considered that, but I am quite sure 
that they are prepared to adopt any view that may be 
regarded as expedient, and I have no doubt in my own 
mind that they would prefer the alternate day system. 
I presume, in case of the alternate day system being 
adopted, there would be one set of pupils coming on 
Monday, another set coming on Tuesday, and so on. 
The only question would be with regard to Saturday, 
which is always a half-day with us. However, I am 
quite sure that our teachers generally are very anxious 
to meet the views of the millowners and the mill 
workers in consequence of the increase to their 
schools, and the additional income that they enjoy 
in consequence. I may mention, just in connexion with 


this, that one of the alterations in the special rules that - 


we made with reference to the mill children bears upon 
examination for results. They are eligible for exami- 
nation ‘for results as well as other children. In the 
case of other ‘children we require 90 days’ attendance 
It is somewhat different in England ; they require 250 
attendances of half a day each, whereas we require 
90 full days’ attendance ; but in the case of the mill 
workers who give three hours for half-time, we take 
120 such attendances as sufficient ; and where they give 
only two hours we require 180 such attendances, so 
that the amount is the same in all cases. For instance, 
we require in the case of an ordinary pupil 360 hours 
in the course of the year, and in the case of a half- 
timer we require the same number of hours. We 
require 90 attendances of four hours each from an 
ordinary pupil, and we require 120 attendances of 
three hours each, or 180 of two hours each, in the case 
of a half-timer. 

18,434. Have the board: given instructions to the 
inspectors to accept from the half-timers any lower 
standard of attainment than from the whole time 
pupils —No. I have before me just here two reports 


that came in recently. I have been comparing the 


proficiency of the half-timers, as tested by the results 
examination, with those that had attended full time, 
and I do not see that they fall behind. I do not see 
that they are inferior to the other pupils in the same 
class with them. 

18,435. Do you think you can state that as a general 
result >—-Yes, as a general rule; of course there are 
exceptions. 

18,436. You said, I think, that you had figures that 
would show us that?—I have only three reports of 
mill schools that have been examined for results this 
year, and I can very easily give you a comparison of 
the half-timers with the full timers in those. I will 
make them out and send them to the Commission. 

18,437. Could you: say whether the standard of 
attainment which the half-timers can arrive at pretty 
equally with the other pupils is a satisfactory one, or is 
only accepted just now as tolerable ?—What I refer to 
is not so much the absolute attainment as the progress 
made within the year;.the only thing that I am re- 
ferring to is their progress for the three hours that 
they attend, or the two hours, and I say that such 
progress is pretty nearly equal to the progress attained 
by the other children, who are required to make 90 full 
attendances. 

18,488. Some of‘the inspectors of schools, and some 
of the school boards or schoolmasters in England have 
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told, us.the number: ‘of children «that }werer passed: in 


. certain, standards or that were presented, and the 


general results of the examinations in England, I 
think, would show that only about 50 per cent. of the 
children presented were able to pass; .at all’ events, 
that a certain proportion of children attending schools 
were presented to pass in certain standards, and that a 
certain proportion of those. that were presented passed. 
We have varying evidence upon that point, but on the 
whole the preponderance of evidence was that the half- 
timers were fairly able to keep pace with the other 
children, provided they had received a good grounding 
before they went to school as half-timers ; but where 
that was not the case they fell short, and in the first 
place, that the number of those who are able to: pass 
the standards in England on the whole: applicable to 
their ages is at present unsatisfactory ; and when you 
tell the Commission that on the whole the: half-timers 
are able to keep pace with the other children, would 
you mean to say that the standard of attainment in the 
schools is on the whole satisfactory ?—I would qualify 
the statement as regards the standard of attainment in 
this way, that as ‘vegards the mill workers, they are 
generally older than the other pupils who are in the 
same class ; we do not limit them, as there is a ten- 
dency to do in England, as regards the. various stan- 
dards, that. only pupils of certain ages can be presented 
in certain standards. If we had such a limitation as 
that I am quite sure that it would exclude many of 
the mill workers altogether from our results fees. 

18,489. Then the fact is that the half-timers are 
are very often placed with children of a youngerage ? 
—Yes, it frequently happens that they are. 

18,440. Would that show that many of them had 
received no education previously to their coming to 
school as _half-timers?—No education or very little 
education. 

18,441. Do you think that that would generally be 
80, because wwe have been so told in particular instances 
in Ireland ?—I think it might be regarded as generally 
so.. The mill workers come, generally speaking, from 
the lower class, and from a class of people who are not 
very anxious about education, and a great many of 
the parents would not send them to school at all were 
it not that the Act requires it. 

18,442. Now that. the age at which children may 
be employed for the first time in textile factories 


‘has been raised from 8 to 10, if that indisposition to 


send children to school previously continues, the state 
of education will be rather worse than better, because, 
whereas they were obliged to go to school at 8 on 
going to the factory, now they will not be obliged to 


go till 10?-I should be afraid that it would have 
that tendency. Perhaps, however, that portion of the. 


law enabling them at the age of 13,as I understand 
it, to be employed full time, provided they have -at- 
tained a certain standard of education, and. excluding 
them from full employment at that age, except they 
have reached such standard, may, and | have no doubt 
will, have a corresponding effect in inducing the 
parents of such children to send them to school early. 

18,443. Would you anticipate that parents who are 
so careless of their children as not, to send them to 
school until the law obliged them, upon entering 
factories would look so. far forward as to say, if I do 
not, over a series of years, Send my child to. school, 
when it gets to 13, it will not be able to work full 
time P—Some of them I think might. Perhaps the 
fact of their not getting them into employment till 
they are of a certain age may lead them to say, we may 
as well send them to school,as;not. I think there 
would be a great. counteracting tendency in that way, 
so that it would not be absolutely an. evil, that is, that 
the: child would not be left to roam about without 
being sent to school till the age of 9 or 10. 

18, 444,°Then it would probably be a considerable 
indgcement to parents to,send their children to school 
earlier if they were not allowed to go to work ‘at.10, 
unless they had made a certain number of attendances 
in the two. or three ip years ¢ ? — Yes, most 
certainly. . It would be a most important thing to 
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full. time employment.in England at +13 ; 


‘fequire. that they should shave made’ a certain number 


of attendances within a certain number of years as a 
condition of employment. 

18,445. Do you think ‘that any more direct ¢om- 
pulsion to attend school than that could be managed 


in Ireland ?—I doubt whether direct compulsion would — 
succeed in Ireland,'for: the present, at all events ; but — 


I feel satisfied ‘hak something of that sort, which’ would 


require‘a child: to show that he had attended for two 


years before he ‘was of the age of 10 for not less than 


beneficial effect. 


‘18,446. But Parliament isa already established ( 


compulsory education for children employed in factories 
or workshops; there.is no escape from that. Why 
could it not be as’well accomplished in the case of 
children who are not so employed ?—I am not, quite 
prepared to answer that question, but there are a great 
many rural districts of the country where it would’ be 


difficult in my mind to bring any compulsory Act to 
bear, a great many rural districts where children’ are - 
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‘a certain number of ‘days each year, would have a | 


obliged to assist their parents, and if ever anything of @ 


that sort is introduced I believe it ought to be intro- 


duced for the sake of those districts in the way of | 


requiring a certain number of attendances, and not in 
the way of obliging them'to attend school constantly. 


If they were obliged to show that they had given 100 ~ 


or 150 attendances every year at some school, I think 
that such an Act as that might be carried out ; but if 
an attempt is made to make attendance in school con- 
stant, in the state of Ireland at present, I do not see 
that it would be likely to be successful. 

18,447. We must exclude the case of children who 
live at. an inconveniént distance from school, because 
everywhere that has been considered an excuse for 


non-attendance, but would the requirements of the | { 
poor in the country upon their children for assistance © 
_render it oppressive that children up to the age of 10 


should be obliged to make a certain number of atfen- 
dances in the year ?—No, I do not think that it would 
if you put it in that way, that they must make a certain 
number of attendances, because that would enable the 
parents to employ them at harvest and haymaking, and 
saving the turf and matters of that sort, where even 
very young children are required. Another thing that 
they are required to do in some parts of Ireland that T 
am acquainted with is to look after cattle, what is called 


herding cattle, where they have no fences, and very 


small children are employed at that. 

18,448, That objection which you mention would of 
course apply only to the rural districts >—It would 
apply chiefly to the rural districts. 

18,449. Are there any other difficulties in the way 
of extending to the unemployed children the same 


measure of compulsion that. Parliament has applied to | / 


children employed in handicrafts? — I cannot help 
thinking that parents, perhaps, might look upon it as an 
interference with their rights in some respects. They 
all know what the restrictions with reference to handi- 


. crafts are, and with regard to mills a few may do so; 


but a poor parent may say, I am not sending my child 


into a mill, and I have as good a right to say where . 


my child shall go to school as a rich man, 

18,450. Of course the law would apply the same 
here as it does'in England and Scotland ?—I would 
like to see such a law, but. I would be afraid of its 
working at present; but I am quite sure that what 
has been mentioned would . be a wary Bnod introduction 
as it were, 

18,451. Namely, the making of previous attendance 
the condition of eniplo yenpnt at 10 years of age ta) 
Yes. 


18,452. You are aware that the 4th Standard bed 


been fixed. under the Act of 1874 as the condition of 
have you 
any analogous. standard in Ireland 2—We: have: pro- 
grammes which are pretty nearly analogous to the 
standards in Hngland. J have a copy of our pro- 
gramme with me, ‘and I regard that for our fourth class 
is nearly equal to the 4th Standard in England. 
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18,453. Has the Lord Lieutenant fixed any such 


standard under the provisions of that Act ?>—I am not 


aware that he has. é 
18,454. It does not expressly say that that provision 
shall apply to Ireland, but the Lord Lieutenant in 
Council is the authority for the purpose of the 12th 
section. “ After the first day of January one thou- 
“ sand eight hundred: and seventy-six, for the purpose 
“ of this Act and of the Factory Acts, 1833 to 1856, 
* in the case of a factory to which this ‘Act applies ” 
(that is to say, all textile factories), ‘a person of the 
‘age of 15 years and under the age of 14 years shall 
“be deemed to bea child and nota young person” 
(that is to say, shall not work full time until 14), 


“ unless he has obtained from a person authorised by 


“ the authority herein-after mentioned certificate of 
‘“ having attained such proficiency in reading, writing, 
“ and arithmetic as may be from time to time prescribed 
“ for the purposes of this Act by that authority : Pro- 
“ vided, that any such person who previously to the 
“ first day of January one thousand eight hundred 
“ and seventy-six is lawfully employed in any such 
“ factory as a young person may continue to be so 
“ employed,” that is to say, the raising of the age 


_ is not retrospective; but a subsequent section says 


in England the Committee of Council is to fix the 
standard, and it has accordingly fixed the 4th Stand- 
ard ?—I was about to say that I do not think any 
standard has been fixed in Ireland. I think that 
the Lord Lieutenant and the Irish Government, con- 
sidering that they are constantly in communication 
with the Commissioners of National Education, would 
not fix anything without application to them, and I know 
that they have not applied to the Commissioners of 
National Education. : 

18,455. Could you say that the Commissioners have 
not taken any steps at present with reference to that 
section of the Act ?>—They have taken no steps because 
the question never came before them. 

18,456. Then, in the absence of any such steps, the 


effect would probably be that children of 13 would 
’ continue in Ireland to be employed as whole timers ? 


—Except the factory inspectors were to say it is con- 


trary to law, we could say nothing about it. I am 


quite sure that the Commissioners of Education would 
be ready to decide the question at once. We have all 


._ the materials at hand. We have our standards just as 


they have in England and Scotland. — | 
18,457..O’Conor Don points that the effect, would 


| be this, that after the first day of January a person of 


the age of 13, and under the age of 14 years, shall be 


| deemed to be a child; that is, can only be employed 


half-time unless he has received a. ‘certificate of having 
passed a certain standard, which standard is to be 
fixed by the named authority, which named authority 
must give six months notice of the ‘standard, and, 
therefore, in the absence of such proclamation the age 
would be raised to 14, and no child can be employed 
legally for full time in a, textile factory until heis 14?— 
Yes; I conceive that that is certainly the consequence 
of it. ; ‘Sia 

18,458. Could you tell the Commission whether you 


_ would anticipate that any large proportion of the 


factory children of the age of 13 in Ireland would be 
able to pass your 4th Standard at present ?—I do not 
think a large proportion could, indeed I think very few 
could, i 

18,459. You have spoken of factory children, but 
with regard to the school attendance of children em-~ 
ployed in workshops, that is to say, with certain excep- 
tions, in places employing less than. 50: hands, which 
you know are under a different Act. (Their hours 
of work in the morning being more elastic and not 


i, being obliged to attend school more than 10 hours a. 


week by that Act.) Can you tell the Commission how 
the requirements of the Act have been met’ in the case 
of those children:?—Iam not aware that we have had 


\s any children attending the national schools) comin 
_ under the Workshops Act. vidsbon : . 
18,460. At any-rate> you shave made. no special 
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provisions for them. 

18,461. Perhaps: they may have been attending 
half-time in’ factory: hours ?—It is quite possible they 
may. B iow 

18,462: Can. you say that your “schoolmasters have 
made complaints of any special trouble that is imposed 
upon them by the Factory Acts ?—I am not aware 
that’ they: have made any complaints, at least they 
have made no complaints directly to our department. 
I know they consider that there is a considerable 
amount of trouble imposed upon them in connexion 
with the Acts, but I presume that they consider that 
there is a corresponding advantage by getting fees on 
account of those children who attend. All our teachers 
are anxious to have their schools full, and thouch 
there may be a little trouble imposed in that way, I 
think they are always ready to meet the requirements. 

18,463. (O’ Conor Don.) In your schools the teachers 
are obliged, are they not, to keep books showing ‘the 
attendance of all the children ?>—They are. 

18,464, And many other details connected with the 
management of the schools ?—Yes, a considerable num- 
ber of details. 

18,465. And the additional trouble which would be 
imposed upon them under the Factory Act would be 
but very trifling ?—I believe that what they do under 
the Factory Act is done in a totally distinct set of 
books. Our books would not meet the requirements 
of the Factory Act; they would assist them, because 
to some extent they supply the materials, but they are 
required to furnish certificates of attendance and to 
keep separate books to meet the requirements of the 
Factory Act, so far as [ understand. 

18,466. With regard to school attendance and what 
is supposed to be a sufficient compliance with the 
Factory Act, has your department anything to say 
to settling what is an efficient school and what is 
not ?—Yes, we do not givea salary to any teacher 
unless the school is efficient. 

18,467. I am talking of compliance with the Factory 
Act, half-time children are obliged to attend a school, 
is it necessary that that school. should be a National 
Board School, or would any other school in the coun- 
try do ?—I believe that any other school in the country 
would satisfy the requirements of the Factory Act, 
but we have nothing whatever to say about. the effi- 
ciency of any schools except as regards the national 
schools. : 

18,468. You have notin any way to decide as to what 
is an efficient school ?—We have nothing whatever 
to say to them unless they are under our own manage- 
ment. 

18,469. I presume that before you were chief of 
inspection, you served in some other grade of the 
Education Department ?—Yes, I began my services in 
connexion with the Education Department in the year 
1846. I served. for more than 11 years. as a district 
inspector, then for about 10 years more as head 
inspector, subsequently, and for the last 7 or 8 years, 
L have been employed as chief of inspection. 

18,470. And your experience, I suppose, has ex- 
tended over different parts of Ireland >—Yes, it has 
extended I may say to every county in Ireland. 

18,471. What would you say is the result of your 
experience of the desire amongst the working classes 
in Ireland: to give education to their children ?—In 
the rural districts, I think, as a general rule, the desire 
for education is very great. There is a difference, 
however, in the rural districts; I will instance some 
districts that I know. One is the district of Trim in 
the: county of Meath, where I served some years as 
district inspector, and I will say that the desire for 
education among the rural population there is very 
low indeed. If I go to Tipperary or to. County 
Down, or to County Antrim, I find there a totally 
different state of matters. . There is a desire for educa- 
tion in all those places I mention, specially Tipperary, 
Down, and Antrim, as places: that I know personally. 
I would: say:that the desire for.education )among’ the 
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rural classes there is so great, that they hardly require 
to have compulsion applied. 
- 18,472. Could you give the Commission any idea 
of the proportion of the population in children that 
might be attending school who are not attending 
school ?—I could not give you the figures of the 
proportion, but I would say that probably 25 per cent. 
are not attending school that ought to be attending. 
They come some part of the year, but, perhaps ina 
careless way, in such a way that they reap little or no 
advantage. 

18,473. What is the number of children on the roll 
now in Ireland ?—The number of children on the 


rolls is between 600,000 and 700,000 in the national, 


schools. ‘ 
18,474, And there are a large number of children, 
I presume, attending other schools, such as the Church 


' Education Society schools, and the Christian Brothers 


schools >—Yes, a very considerable number. 

18,475. And of the children on the rolls at what 
proportion of the number, roughly, would you estimate 
the average daily attendance >—The average daily at- 
tendance at the national schools is about half the 
number on rolls. The exact number for the year 
ended December last was 395,890. 

18,476. Has the proportion of average daily atten- 
dance increased since the system of payment by results 
was adopted ?—It has increased. 

18,477. To any considerable extent?—I suppose 
10 or 15 per cent. 

18,478. Referring to the half-timers, would you gay 
that the attendance of half-timers, when once they com- 
mence to attend, is more regular that the attendance of 
children who are not half-timers ?>—I believe it is much 
more regular, and that is one reason why they keep 
pace with the others. 

18,479. Have you many night schools in connexion 
with the National Board ?—A considerable number. 

18,480. Are they attended to any considerable 
extent by young persons working in factories ?>—Yes, 
they are ; it is chiefly in places where factories are 
established that we encourage night schools. 

18,481. Have you any recommendation to make 
with regard to any change in the law to increase the 
attendance at night schools ?—I have not thought 
upon that subject. 

18,482. At all events, I presume, you consider that 
attendance at night schools is extremely desirable >— 
Very desirable. I was not aware that there was a law 
bearing upon what the Act calls “ young persons” 
attending night schools. 

18,483. No, there is not; but it has been recom- 
mended strongly by one of the inspectors >—-Of course 


it is almost exclusively “young persons” who attend . 


night schools. We do not pay for the education of 
day pupils in night schools; we do not permit those 
who are pupils of the day school to be reckoned in 
the attendance of the night school, so that half-timers 


attending day schools would not be recognised as fit ; 


subjects for a night school according to our present 
regulations. 

18,484. I understood you to state in answer toa 
question from the chairman that you would be in 
favour of having compulsory education adopted in 
Treland, in the form of requiring a certain number 
of annual attendances, how would you enforce that ?—— 
It is always difficult to enforce any new law ; but 
perhaps the mere passing of the law might have some- 
thing to do in the way of getting it carried out. 

18,485. But you have not considered what machinery 
would be necessary to do it ?—No, I have not. 

18,486. You would not propose that your Commis- 
sion should in any way have the duty thrown upon 
them of prosecuting parents who do not comply with 
such a law ?—Certainly not. ( 

18,487. (Chairman.) Would there be any special 
difficulty in Ireland, beyond that which is found in 
England and Scotland, of enforcing a compliance with 
such a law in prosecuting those who did not attend to 
it ?—I do not think there would. 

18,488, (O’Conor Don.) But you are probably 
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aware that there is machinery for doingso in England 
in the school board. and the school board officers ?— 
T am aware of that. 

18,489. Do you contemplate establishing such a 
system in Ireland ?—I do not think that we are pre- 
pared for anything of that sort in Ireland. 

18,490. (Chairman.) Theschool boards in England 
are not universal ‘’—They are not. Compulsory educa- 
tion is not universal in England. 

18,491. The government last session, I understand, 
promised to consider whether any form of compulsion 
could be applied without the establishment of school 
boards, if they should be successful in their endeavour 
do you see any particular reason why something 
similar should not be adopted in Ireland?—I do not 
see any particular reason ; but I would be afraid that it 
would be an unpopular Act of Parliament. If anything 
could be done by way of inducement for parents to 
send their children to school, such as exists in con- 
nexion with the Factory Act, it would be a great 
advantage. 

18,492. You would greatly prefer indirect compul- 
sion ?—Yes, indirect compulsion certainly ; and_ if 
anything of that kind could be introduced, I am sure 
it would have a considerable effect. 

18,493. (O’Conor, Don.) With respect to fixing 
the school hours in Ireland, does not that a good 
deal depend upon the managers of the school ?—Yes ; 
it is left to the managers, except the school is under 
the immediate control of the Commissioners, such as 
our own model schools, 

18,494, What proportion of your schools are non- 
vested, or not under your immediate authority >—May 
I remark that non-vested does not mean exactly that 
they are not under our authority. 

18,495. I mean in~the way that you have been 
referring to those schools under your own immediate 
management. ?—Those are thé model schools, where the 
Commissioners appoint the teachers, and fix the hours, 
provide the requisites, and are the managers ; but the 
other schools, the ordinary national schools, are divided 
inte two classes vested and non-vested; that division 
into those two classes simply has reference to the tenure 
of the buildings, but the Commissioners do not interfere 
any more with the management of the vested schools 
than with the management of the non-vested schools. 
Both those classes of schools have local managers, and 
the local managers have the complete control. 

18,496. So that it is now in the power of the 
manager of any school in the neighbourhood of a 
factory, or where a factory population abounds, to adjust. 
the hours so as to suit the population —It is quite in 
their power. ° 

18,497. So that there is nothing in your rule that 
would require alteration ?—Nothing that would require 
alteration ; we require a certain minimum of attendance, 
but beyond that everything else is left in the hands of 
the manager. We will not accept less than a certain 
nnmber of hours as constituting an attendance, but 


when the manager provides for giving us that number, ~ 
' of hours, we leave the time altogether in his own hands. 


18,498. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you ever. had 
reports from your inspectors as to the value of the 
half-time system of education >—No, they have never 
been asked, so far as I am aware, to report specially upon 
the value of the system. We got reports upon schools 
where the half-time system exists the same as upon 
other schools, and very often the inspector refers 
specially to the working of the half-time system on the 
school, should he deem it necessary to make such 
reference. 

18,499. I suppose there are annual reports of the 
inspectors the same as in England ?—Yes; the inspectors 
make annual reports upon the state of their districts, the 
same as in England, 

18,500. You do not remember whether they have 
made any reference to them in their annual reports ?— 
J think they have not given particulars. © 

18,501. I suppose. you can easily obtain their opinion 
as to the velative advantages of the different systems ? 
—That could be obtained very easily. Of course in 
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that case we would only apply to the inspectors who 
have schools attended by mill workers. 

18,502. The. value of the half-time system mainly 
depends, I suppose, upon the efficiency of. the school ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

18,503. It is even more important in the case of a 
half-timer than of a full timer that the school. which 
he attends should be a really good one ?—Certainly 
it is. 
18,504, Accordingly in the Act passed last year 
there was a provision made as regards England, “ After 
“ the lst day of January 1876 attendance at school in 
« England which is not for the time being recognised 
“ by the Education Department as giving efficient 
“ elementary education, shall not, in the case of a child 
“ employed in a factory to which this Act applies, be 
“ deemed to be attendance at a school within the 
“ meaning of this Act or the Factory Act, 1844.” Do 
you think that any similar provision could be made 
with regard to Ireland ?>—Yes, I think so. I am not 
aware that there is a factory in existence anywhere 
that there would not be found in sufficient proximity 
an efficient national school to which the pupils might 
be sent. 

18,505. Would the board of education be in a 
position to say which schools were efficient and which 
were not ?—They would not be in a position to say 
with regard to any schools that are not connected with 
themselves whether they are efficient or not, except 
by sending an inspector there. That would certainly 
‘be a duty which I question whether the Board of 
Education would like to undertake. It would be rather 
an invidious thing for our inspector to go into a school 
under a different board. 

18,506. That has, however, been done in England ? 
—I presume it has, but at. present our inspectors are 
overworked; in fact it would be undertaking an 
additional duty, for which we would require additional 
hands. 

18,507. It would not require the same sort of in- 
spection as you have to make of schools connected 
with you, but it would require that a school should 
at long intervals be examined generally, so as to dis- 
cover whether or not it is a tolerably efficient school ? 
—It would not require certainly the same minute 
inspection that we give our schools now, but it would 
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require an examination of the teachers as well as a 
partial examination of. the school. 

18,508. We have been told that in England many 

-of what are called adventure schools give certificates 
of school attendance in a very lax manner, have you 
ever heard of anything of the sort being done in Ire- 
land ?—I have never heard of any mill workers attend- 
ing adventure schools in Ireland, and one reason is 
that it is not likely that you will get adventure scKools 
that will charge lower fees than they do in the national 
schools. 
is almost nominal, and I imagine that they rely upon 
the mill-owner or proprietor to contribute in accordance 
with what he is entitled to levy from them, or some- 
thing in that way. I_know that as a general rule the 
proprietors pay something annually. to those schools 
where their half- timers attend. 

18,509. Then you imagine that the general attend- 
ance of half-timers is at efficient schools ?—Yes, I 
think so. 

18,510. (O’ Conor Don.) When you speak of adven- 
ture schools do you mean to class as adventure schools 
all schools that are not national schools ?—No, I do 
not; I mean those that are got up by teachers not 
under any ‘society, for their own particular advantage. 

18,511. But I presume there are many thousand 
efficient. schools in Ireland unconnected with the 
National Board ?—There are many efficient schools, 
limited, however, as to numbers. J mention one class 
as likely to be efficient, and that is the Christian 
Brothers. 

18,512. And the Church Education Society ?>—Yes, 
but the Church Education Society’s schools have latterly 
become very few. 

18,518. Do I understand you to recommend that 
attendance at a school, to comply withthe Factory Act, 
should be attendance at a national school; and that 
attendance, for instance, at the Christian Brothers 
school, or at the Church Education Society’s school, 
should not be sufficient?—By no means, I do not 
recommend that, I merely threw out a hint that there 
would be efficient schools to be found wherever there 
was a factory, and such schools being national schools 
were known to us to be efficient. 

18,514. But you would not recommend making it 
compulsory that the school should be a national school ? 
—Certainly not. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Grorez: Brown, Mr. Cuartes Carry, Mr. Josrrn O’Connor, Mr. James M‘Dowett, and 
Mr. MicnwarL Harry examined. 


18,515. (Chairman, to Mr. Brown.) You and Mr. 
Carey and Mr. O’Connor are tobacco pipe manufac- 
turers, are you not >—Yes. 

18,516. (To Mr. M<Dowell.) And you and 
Mr. Healey are operative tobacco pipe makers ?— 
Yes. 

18,517. (Lo Mr. Brown.) You have been held, 
have you not, to be factories under the Act of 1864, 
although some of your works are small?—The whole 
‘of them are very small. 

18,518. How many hands do you employ yourself ? 
—10 hands. é 

18,519. Is that six men and four boys >—T'wo men, 
four boys, and four women. 

18,520. (To Mr. Carey.) How many hands do you 
employ ?>—On the average 18, and sometimes 14, as 
the case may be; that would be about seven women 
and one boy and a girl, not including the men; the 
men number five, and sometimes six. Of course, the 
Factory Act does not bear upon the men. 

18,521. (Lo Mr. O’ Connor.) How many do you 
employ ?—About 12, of whom three are men, four 
boys, and five women. 

18,522. (To Mr. Brown.) Under the Act of 1864 
the Secretary of State has no power to grant you any 
modification of that Act. Is not that so?—So we have 
been always told. 

18,528. Will you tell the Commission in what way 
you have found the law press hardly upon you ?— 
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There is a difficulty with regard to the rising in the 
mornings to get up at 6 in the summer time to come 
to work ; it is sometimes half-past 7 and 8 before they 
come in the summer time, and they will not come in 
the winter time till after they get their breaktast ; 
therefore, you may say, it is at most three-quarters of 
a day that they work in the winter time. 

18,524. In the winter if the women come to you 
after breakfast, what time do they come ?—Half-past 8 
or 9o’clock. [I have often turned them out at 9 o’clock, 
which is the hour for their breakfast, and I let them 
stop at home till a quarter to 10, which they 
grumble at, and think very hard. 

18,525. The people prefer the usual hours of work 
after breakfast ?—Yes. 

(Mr. Carey.) It is the same with me. We would 
wish to state that if we could get an alteration in the 
hour, say, from 8 to 10 for round the year, working 
summer and winter equally, there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting them in, but going to breakfast at 8, 
and getting them out again at the proper time, is very 
difficult. 

18,526. (To Mr. Brown.) Are you unable to get 
them to come at the proper factory hours, even by 
cutting their wages off ?—It is all piecework. 

18,527. So that the loss falls upon themselves ?-— 
Yes. Consequently the majority of them finish their 
own work before going, and the work being perishable 
it makes us very often to infringe on the Act to get 
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the work clear out of the house, as we are afraid of its: 


being spoiled the next day, because im summer the 
weather dries it, and in the winter the heat of the 
stove dries it. : 

18,528. Then at present your legal hours are from 
6 to 6 Pp—Yes. 

18,529. I suppose 7 to 7 would be better >—Seven 
to 7 in the summer time would be very good, and 8 to 
8 in the winter time would be much better. 

18,530. Is that all your trouble ?—That is all the 
trouble that I have got from my workers. 

18,531. (To Mr. M‘Dowell.) Do you confirm what 
the employers state ?—No, I differ with them a little, 
They state that they cannot get their workers in, but 
instead of that some works do not be open till very 
late in the morning, so that the workpeople are 
obliged to work late into the day to make the day’s 
work ; and there are some of the shop3.that are not 
placed like my friend, Mr. Carey. The material is 
very often run out, and they try to meet the market, 
and induce the workpeople themselves, so as to meet 
the market, to work late to work up what material 
they have. Besides, the drying apparatus in this 
town is simply a common fire or stove. There are no 
facilities for drying the same as in the Glasgow or in 
the English trade. Here, if the weather turns wet, 


_ they have to run and light a little fire, and dry the 


work round about it. That is really a very poor way, 
and what time they lose through bad weather they 
have to pull it up late in the night. 

18,532. You think that if your appliances were 
better you would not have to work such long hours ? 
—No, not at all. In Scotland and in England the 
factory hours come right and handy to them, as they 
have every facility there; but we are not so here. 
There is no facility whatever for the trade here in 
Dublin in comparison with the English and Scotch 
works. ‘ : 

18,533. When you speak of long hours do you mean 
beyond 12 hours >—Working 12 hours; that is, allow- 
ing for meal hours, from & in the morning; that is 
about the earliest hour that any of the factories be open. 

18,534. You mean that you are obliged to keep the 
men to finish the work after 6 o’clock >The women 
it is the women that have to follow our work. As 
soon as we get shot of the work the women have to 
dry it. Perhaps these gentlemen are trying to get off 
an amount of work to finish up their kiln, and the 
women have to do that after we have done with it. 

18,585. Are the women kept after 6 o’clock for 
that >—Decidedly. I heard one of the gentlemen say- 
ing that we were under a different Factory Act, and 
we get no extension of hours; but Mr. Astley, I think, 
told us that if we applied we should get the hours 
extended, and that if we drew up a memorial if would 
be presented, and so did Mr. Baker himself, but when 
he saw the state of our workshops he thought it would 


be futile to be sending an iuspector at all. Itis only . 


putting labour on the gentlemen to go into them at 
all, as there are only one man and two little girls in 
one shop and two men and a couple of girls in another. 
There are only a couple of shops that just have the 
number that Mr. Carey has. The whole amount of 
men in the trade-in the city of Dublin is about 24, and 
they are divided amongst six or seven shops. 

18,536. I do not understand that you object to 
what is proposed, which is, that the manufacturers 
should be allowed to work between 8 and 8 instead of 
6 and 6 P—I agree with that; that is what I come on 
our part to say, because our work is perishable ; we 
would wish to finish, as we call it, and the women 
remain afterwards to put our work in order. 

18,537. Parliament fixes as a rule 10} hours as the 
working hours of women and children. You do not 
ask, do you, that, if you work till 8 the women should 
remain after 8?—No; certainly not. 

18,588. But if the work was allowed between 8 
and 8 you think that would meet your case ?—It 
would, 
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2 18,589.:(To: Mr. Healey.) Is that your opinion ?— 
es. PLO TONE Uh . EA, 

18,540. Is thene anything further that you would 
like to say-? anita 

(Mr. Carey.) No; that isthe only thing that we wish ° 
to get ; the hours altered from 8 to 8 and 4 o’clock on 
Saturday instead of 2, as is usually the case. 

18,541. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. M‘Doweil.) 
Do the hands also wish to have longer hours ?— 
Decidedly. 

S. 18,542. You would like to work on till 4 o’clock >— 
es. 

18,548. (To Mr. Brown.) What is the kind of work 
that the children do ?—After the man has done making 
the pipe there is a sean in it. The mould opens in two 
halves, and there is a seam all along it on the edge, 
and they take those seams out and smooth them with a 
knife, and put them ona board to dry. It is finishing 
work. 

18,544. Is that light work ?—Very light. 

18,545. Would it inconvenience you greatly if the 
age of children at first employment were raised to 10 ? 
—I do not employ one, and [I ‘do not think there are 
any employed in Dublin so young. I always pass 
them at 14. . 

(Mr. M‘Dowell.) Tt is a rule amongst ourselves 
that we allow no children to work under 13. 

18,546. Are the rooms hot at night that they work 
in ?—Yes, very warm. 

(Mr. Carey.) They are heated by a metal stove in 
some cases, and a tube runs, in very many instances, 
through the shop. 

18,547. How are they lighted ?—By gas and candles ; 
the majority have candles. : 

18,548. ‘Then the atmosphere would be none of the 
freshest at 8 o’clock of a winter’s evening ?>—No, it is_ 
not; but the majority of them are pretty well venti- 
lated, that is, if we have not good air, we have a 
thorough draught. 

18,549. By means of an open door ?—An open door 
and open windows and skylights; they are very light 
and airy too. 

18,550, (Chairman, to Mr. Brown.) You say that 
as arule you do not require to work your full legal 
number of hours?—No, we cannot get those women 
to work the full hours. 

18,551. That is because they will not come until 
late in the morning ; but if you could, would you work 
all the 10} hours ?—No. 

18,552. (Lord F. Cavendish.) If the legal hours 
were made from 8 to 8, you would work from 8 to 8? 
—I believe we would get. a great deal more work 
turned out from the employés. . 

18,553. (Lo Mr. Carey.) Do you think the women 
would like that —I think so, very much; in fact it is 
only the alteration that they wish to have made, to go 
on from 8 to 8. ; 

(Mr. M‘Dowell.) The women in Dublin that are 
employed in our trade are all, or perhaps nearly all, 
family women, and they try to get the children to 
school, and to get breakfast and do the regular house- 
hold work beforé they come to work at the workshop. 
Their wages are not,.so much as to enable them to get 
a servant, so that 8 to 8 would just answer them 
nicely. 

18,554. (Chairman, to Mr. Brown.) If your legal 
hours were from 8 to 8, you see you could only work 
10 hours, so that I suppose you would give them the 
breakfast half-hour at the beginning, so that the hands 
would only come at half-past' eight >—I have no con- 
trol over them 3 being piece workers they take their 
meals when they think proper. 

18,555. (To Mr. M‘Dowell.) Do you think that 
that would be the result ?>—If they came on at. half- 
past 8 that would suit us better than going in at 8. If 
they went in at 8, and went home to breakfast, that 
would be worse again. ! 


The witnesses withdrew. 
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Witiiam THomAS Monsey, Esq., examined. 


18,556. (Chairman.) You are sub-inspector of fac- 
_ tories at Limerick, are you not ?>—Yes, for’ the south 
of Ireland. Bie 

18,557. Will you tell the Commission the counties 
included in your sub-division ? —-- Galway, King’s 
County, Queen’s County, Wicklow, Clare, Tipperary, 
Wexford, Kilkenny, Kerry, Waterford, Limerick, and 
Cork; in fact all the south, with the exception of 
Kildare. 

18,558. What is your length of service >—Two and 
a half years ; 15 months in my present district. 

18,559. Have you a great number of factories, pro- 
perly'so called, in your district >—336. 

18,560. Could you state approximately the number 
of workshops >—No, I could not; but I should think 
-over 1,000. 

18,561. Have you been able to visit all your fac- 
tories ?—Yes, there is only one that I have not visited. 
Some of them do not require many visits ; they are 
very small; others are large, and those I have visited 
frequently. f 

18,562. To what extent have you been able to visit 


‘your workshops ?—Pretty fully. I have been to most _ 


of the workshops employing women and children. 

18,563. Do you think that you have visited 1,000 

of them ?—Almost. ' ¢ 

18,564. Are they widely scattered, or are they con- 
centratéd ?—They are concentrated; they are in two 
or three large towns principally. 

18,565. Is there any one most prevalent industry ; 
for instance, you have a great many lace workers, have 
you not >—No, hardly any now; that branch of indus- 
try is almost extinct. But there is bacon curing, which 
is a thing almost peculiar to the south of Ireland, in 
factories and workshops. 

18,566. Is that as large an industry under you as 
any ?>—Yes. ea 

18,567. Are there many women and children em- 
ployed in them ?—Only male young persons between 
14 and 18. 

18,568. Have you found the provisions of the Fac- 
tory Act fairly observed in the factories ?—Yes, except 
in that particular employment of bacon curing, where 
they have to begin very early in the morning. I wrote 
to Mr. Baker, and he made special provisions for them, 
allowing them to begin before 6. 

18,569. Otherwise you have not had many cases 


under your notice of infractions of the law ?—No,. 


principally in the workshops. In factories I have had 
some small cases, such as small tobacco places, where 
they employ three or four lads, who are constantly 
changing. They will work in perhaps three different 
establishments of the same sort in the same town. 
One day they are at one place, and another at another, 
and there is great difficulty in applying the rule of 
registration, and certifying them. In some places 
they did not think the Act applied at all, and I had to 
take one or two cases and prosecute them, in order to 
prove that the Act touched them. ie 

18,570. As regards workshops do you find that the 
law is fairly observed ?—In the smaller ones no ; they 
work till late on Saturday night, till 10 or 11 at night, 
and I have had great difficulty with them. ~ =~ 

18,571. What class of works would they be chiefly ? 
—Dressmaking and millinery establishments. 

18,572. Is it usual for them to work ‘late on Satur- 


day ?—Yes; the people come in from a long’ distance — 


into the town, and they really make Saturday their day 
for coming, and that makes a press of business ‘on 
that day. Wor 
18,573. Do they not avail themselves of their option 
of giving another half-holiday instead of Saturday ?— 
They do; but they work after 9 o’clock, the fullest 
extent that they can work to, till even 10 or 11. 
18,574. Have you had to prosecute many ?—Some. 
18,575. What is the cause of the great pressure so 
late on Saturday evening ?—It is owing to the country 
people buying things at the last moment, and those 
things having to be altered for people going out of town. 


- 18,576. Do they wait till they get them done ?— 
Yes. With regard to.the 1874 Act, which requires - 
them to close early Saturday, I have had great trouble, 
beeause the people came in from a great distance 
bringing the wool to be carded, perhaps the wool of a 
~whole ‘district may come in on Saturday to be carded, 
and they must get it finished. The people have  per- 
haps to go 12 Irish miles up into the mountains to 
take it back for their own spinning and weaving and _ 
so on, and it isa very difficult thing to tell them not 
to do so.' Of course I have tried to persuade them, 
and have threatened to prosecute some as a warning 
to the people that they should not do so, but it will 
‘take some time for the law to work, they will continue 
to ¢ome in on Saturday. 

18,577. Have you been obliged to wink at them ?— 
As yet I have not prosecuted any, I have simply 
advised them. ; 

18,578. It would be rather hard upon them, would 
it not —Only quite in the outlying districts, it is not 
in the towns, it is in the distant parts of Cork and 
Tipperary that I have had a great many of those 
cases. ’ 

18,579. Then the only thing that would meet their 
case would be to allow them to have another half- 
holiday ?>—Yes. 

18,580. With regard to the other small industries 
coming under the Workshops Regulation Act, do you 
think that the hours of work there are generally beyond 
103 hours >—No; except on special occasions I cannot 
get them to avail themselves of the extension which 
they can get by applying, they will not avail them- 
selves of it. At certain times, when there are balls 
or anything of that kind in those places, they have to 
work till very late at night. I am now speaking of 
milliners and dressmakers solely, and they are almost 
the only ones that come under me, certainly three 
parts of the cases I should think are milliners and 
dressmakers. 

18,581. Have you any flax scutching mills ?—I 
have very few, indeed they are all more north. 

18,582. Do you think that single handed you are 
able to cope with this district so as to get the law 
obeyed ?—The only difficulty that I have after one 
visit to a town is in preventing my approach being 
known. It is an enormous district, and unless I had 
some local help it is not easy to get through the work. 
The only difficulty that I see is that I am known im- 
mediately I come into a town after the first visit, and 
of course I have no chance of getting at the state of 
things except from the honesty of the people con- 
fessing to me in answer to my questions. I must say 
that I have found no difficulty in that way, I have 
always found them truthful. I have even prosecuted 
from the information of the hands, given me in the 
employers presence, but still there is no doubt that 
there is a difficulty where people are combined to 
break the law. 

18,583. If you were empowered to employ them as 
your local assistants, what sort of assistants could you 
procure ?—I only know of the constabulary when they 
are patrolling having opportunities of seeing where 
night work is going on. 

18,584. You would get the required information 
from people who had the means of observing ?—Yes ; 
and whose business it is to see that the town is in a 
proper condition. 

18,585. You do not think that in your district you 
would desire that the local inspectors under you should 
have the right of entry ?—No; I would much rather 
they should not. 

18,586. Do you not get information from the con- 
stabulary ?—No, none. 

18,587. Have you tried to get it >—No, I have not. 
I have found in many cases that the Factory Act is 
not well known. I do not think they know it well 
enough, and I should not depend upon them as yet 
unless the duty were thrown upon them in a form 
in which they could act upon it. 
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18,588. You think that without their interfering 
too much, if they were authorised and instructed 
about it, they could give you valuable information ?— 
Yes, certainly ; information from the night patrol 
would be of great use to me. ; : 

18,589. Then it would be necessary, would it not, 
in order that,such evidence should be effectual, that the 
presence of women or children working in the work- 
shop after hours should be proof of employment ?— 
Yes, certainly. If the proof of their leaving the 
establishment were accepted, the occupier would have 
to prove that.they were not employed. 

18,590. It would be necessary that their presence in 
the workrooms should be accounted for ?—Yes. 

18,591. And you would put the burden of disproof 
upon the employer ?—Yes. There is another thing 
which I should like to allude to in connexion with 
the burden of proof. Under the Factory Act, if I say 
that an individual is a young person, the employer 
has to prove that that young person is not, that the 
individual is an adult; and under the Workshops Act 
we want very much the same thing, that the proof 
should lie with the employer. 

18,592. Do you see any difficulty in making all 
places of employment now ¢alled workshops factories, 
provided that certain unnecessary notices and so forth, 
were dispensed with ?—I should be very glad indeed 
if all workshops were made factories, only remitting 
the registration and certification in those places where 
less than 15 or 20 persons were employed. 

18,593. Would not it be better to include-all places 
where they employed hired hands ?—I think not. I am 
of opinion that some factories should not be required 
to register or certify, such as those tobacco places and 
the printers in my district. I think it is hard upon 
them very often in their small trades to have to pay 
for the certifying surgeon’s visits, and there are not 
sufficient of them to remunerate the certifying surgeon. 

18,594. In what other respect would the Factory 
Act press hardly upon them ?—In the matter of hours, 
in some cases in the tobacco factories, the hands go 
from one to another, and they work piece work. 

18,595. Do you mean that the legal hours from 
6 to 6 or, if the option was given, of from 7 to 7 or 
8 to 8 would not be long enough ?—No, I think they 
do not begin till 9, and often they are very late in 
Ireland throughout. 

18,596. A young person at this moment cannot 
legally be employed in a workshop beyond 8 at night ? 
—Between 5 in the morning and 9 at night. 

18,597. That is for adult women, is it not. J may 
be wrong, but so I understand it ?—And for young 
persons also. _ 

18,598. With what justice can a young person be 
allowed to be employed until 9 at night in a place with 
less than 20 hands, whereas where there are above 
20 hands she can only be employed till 6, 7, or 8 >— 
In the larger ones there are more regular hours of 
work, in the smaller ones the hours are very much 
more irregular, and they have to make their living as 
well as they can, because the hours are very uncertain. 

18,599. Would it not tend to make the hours more 
regular, without any hardship, if they had such a 
latitude still as between 6 and 8, only with a necessity 
of fixing and declaring their hours ?—Even the Factory 
Act would not allow them that, they would only get 
permission to work from 8 to 8, the Workshop Act 
allows them to work out the 10} hours at any time 
between 5 in the morning and 9 at night, but the 
Factory Act compels them to work the 10} hours 
between 6 and 6, 7 and 7, or 8 and 8. 

18,600. That is complained of by a great many 
factory officers, is it not, as giving great facility for 
evasion and over work ?—And no doubt it is so. 

18,601. I was putting to you whether it was not 
desirable that,,the hours should be fixed, and that in 
hat respect all places of hired employment should be 
factories, and you say you think that that would be 
hard upon the small employers ?—I was applying that 
simply to the local difficulty. They must work as 
work comes ; at times they have no work at all, 
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18,602. We want you to tell us whether in your own 
district that would apply, because, if there are any 
exceptions, they would require to be considered ?— 
People are employed as the work comes in to them, and 
the work is very uncertain in most of those small 
places, especially among tobacconists, a boy may be 
out all the morning and may be in again and working 
all the afternoon; such at least is my experience. 

18,603. You think that in very small places of 
employment in your district it would be oppressive 
to oblige young persons to cease work at 8 at night ? 
—No, I cannot say oppressive. 


18,604. Do not you think that they would get used 


to it?—I am afraid they will not avail themselves of 
extensions, they will not write and ask for them, they 
still break the law and call it a hardship. I put before 
them all the opportunities that they have of getting 
the various modifications, but they will not avail them- 
selves of them, they will still work from 6 to 6, or 7 
to 7. I do not know that. they work from 8 to 8 
except in the tobacco mannfactories and letter-press 
printers. 

18,605. Would it facilitate your work if all em- 
ployers of labour of women or children were obliged 
to register their places of employment and inform you ? 
—Certainly it would. 

18,606. Is it a difficulty that you have to find those 
places out yourself?—Yes; I have to find out those 
places myself through my district. But the proof of 
age is the thing most important to us in all prosecu- 
tions, the registration of birth does not extend far 
enough back. We have to trust to the baptismal 
register; in one particular case last year I wrote to 
four priests for baptismal certificates and received 
none. 


18,607. Every year the difficulty of obtaining birth — 


certificates will become less, will it not >—Yes ; in three 
years’ time we shall be able to manage it. 

18,608. It would be a very great improvement, 
would it not, if every child were obliged to produce 
a birth certificate before going to work ?—Yes, and 
have a duplicate from the place they have been to, 
or a copy of the register or the birth certificate. 

18,609. Is there any other matter*which you would 
like to mention to the Commission ?—With regard to 
our powers under the Workshops Act we have no control 
over machinery, often very dangerous, to insist upon 
its being guarded, and the saw mills are very large in 
some parts of my district on account of the quantity of 
timber that is grown and the constant export of timber. 

18,610. (Lord J’. Cavendish.) Are young persons 
employed in those saw mills ?—Yes ; again owing to 
employers not being compelled to put up a notice in their 
workrooms, you can never tie them down to any hour. 
If you have not the hours of work before you posted 
up in the workshop it is impossible to take any sort of 
notice of notice of what is going on, whether regular or 
irregular, so far as the meal hours are concerned. : 

18,611. (Chairman.) As regards school attendance 
do you think that it is generally regular ?—It is regular. 
There are only three places, I believe, those are large 
mills, where they have any school attendants. They 
tell us that they must send children under 13 years 
of age to school and so they would rather do without 
them, that is.to say, in the small works. In the large 
works, such as Messrs. Malcolmsom’s at Portlaw, they 
do attend very well. 

18,612. They do not care to be troubled with 
children in the smaller works ?—No; not where they 
employ only one or two hands. 

18,613. (O’ Conor Don.) When you state that there 
are very few workshops excepting in a comparatively 
small number of centres, is it not a fact that. there are 
in every little country town in Ireland a certain number 
of workshops ?>—Yes, there are a certain number. 

18,614. Consequently, as your district is a very large 
one, they would be greatly scattered ,—Yes; there are 
some so scattered. ; 

18,615. So that that would be extremely difficult to 
enforce the law in those scattered establishments ?— 
Without assistance it would. 
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18,616. Especially if the law as to workshops were 
made more stringent, and they were to be compelled 
to work within a given number of hours >—That would 
be a help to us in carrying out the Act because it 
would be more definite ; five and nine is such a very 
extreme margin for us to work with, but 9 p.m. seems 
to me essential in the small country towns on 
Saturday. 

18,617. Would you say from your experience that 
there is to any great extent overwork in those small 
places ?—There is ina great many of them. When- 
ever a press comes they have no hesitation in working 
after time and on Saturday night. 

18,618. They work more than a day of 10} hours ? 
—Yes. 

18,619. Would you extend that to other workshops 
besides millinery and dressmaking establishments ? 
—No, I think not, except perhaps country carding 
mills. 

18,620. Would you extend it outside that ?—I can- 
not say at present without referring to my books. 
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18,621. Might we take it that your evidence in 
general would be that in those small workshops, except 
in the millinery and dressmaking establishments, 
although the work is very irregular on the whole, it 
would not be excessive ?—Yes, that is my belief. 

_ 18,622. And that, therefore, there is no great neces- 
sity for any further interference with the hours in 
which it is carried on ?—I quite think so. 

18,623. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is there any trade 


in your district coming under the Workshops Act in. 


which many children are employed ?—No; it prevents 
them from employing them as a rule, except employ- 
ing them as messengers, which we do not interfere 
with. 

18,624, There are very few children that are at- 
tending school under the Workshops Act ?— Very 
few. 

18,625. On account of their not being employed, 
not on account of the law being neglected >—On account 
of their not being employed at all. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Exton, Mr. Toomas Mutiiean, and Mr. Joun KErGan examined. 


18,626. (Chairman, to Mr Elton.) You are secretary 
of the Rope and Twine Spinners Society of Dublin ?— 
Xegy 

18,627. Is that a society of the workpeople r— 
Yes, they are the rope and twine spinners them- 
selves. 

18,628. Does that society include workers in large 
works that are called factories, and also in small ones ? 


— Yes. 


18,629. (To Mr. Mulligan.) You are president, 
are you not, of the United Trades Association, Dublin ? 
—-Yes. 

18,630. (Zo Mr. Keegan.) You are secretary to 
the United Trades Association ?—Yes. 

18,631. (Lo Mr. Elton.) You wish particularly to 
speak to the Commission about a certain point, I 


think ?—Yes. 


18,632. What is that point >—With regard to the 
working on Good Friday. | We keep during the year 
10 holidays, and we consider that we have a right to 
ask for the privilege of being allowed to work on Good 
Friday on account of keeping so many holidays during 
the year, 

18,638. You would prefer to substitute another 
holiday for Good Friday. Would Easter Monday be 
one which you would substitute for it ?— Easter 
Monday would be one, and one on the 15th of August, 
17th March, St. Patrick’s Day, instead of Easter 
Monday, which is one of the 10. 

18,634. Have you any other matter to bring before 
us ?—Nothing further than that. 

18,635. The Factory Acts at present do not press 
hardly on you inany way ?—No; not any further than 
that. 

18,636. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What hours do you 
work ?—10 hours a day, 60 hours a week. 

18,637. Those are your legal hours; but do you 
work the full legal hours >—We work 57 hours a week 
the year round. 

18,638. That is to say, 10 hours on ordinary working 
days and seven on Saturday ?—Yes. 

18,639. (To Mr. Mulligan.) From what hour in 
the morning ?>—From 6 o’clock. We work 57 hours 
from the Ist of March to the Ist of November or to 
the last day of October; and then we work nine and 
a half hours a day from the-1st of November until the 
last day of February. 

18,640. ( Chairman, to Mr. Elton.) Would it involve 
inconvenience to you if the Factory Act was made 
general, so far as to require the working hours weekly 
of women and children not to exceed 564, that is, 
10 hours per day and six and a half on Saturday ?—I 
think, so far as our hours are regulated, we are satisfied 
with them. The only object that we have in view is 
one, and that is, with regard to the Good Friday. 

18,641. You are no doubt aware that this Commis- 
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sion is appointed to see how far the hours of labour 
can be brought uniform; and it having been settled 
for the textile factories that they shall work 563 hours 
a week, 10 a day, and 6 on Saturday, I should like to 
ask you whether that would be inconvenient to your 
trade P—No; that would not be in any way incon- 
venient to our trade. 

18,642. But at present you do work 104 hours 
during part of the year?—Yes ; it would affect the 
employers more than ourselves. 

18,643. Perhaps you do not much need to shorten 
the hours; issthe work hard for the boys ?—Yes, the 
work is very hard and: very heavy; they are exposed 
to all the inclemency of the weather in the open air. 

18,644. Your work is chiefly in the open air, is it ? 
—Yes; in Dublin it is so. 

18,645. The boys are employed in running up the 
walk with the twine, are they not ?—Yes, they run 
from one end to the other during the whole day. 

18,646. You think that the day’s work is about as 
much as is good for a boy ?—Yes ; in fact it is more 
than is good for them, in my opinion. 

18,647. Do you take boys below the age of 13? 
—No; not below 138. 

18,648. Then they are all whole timers >——Yes. 

18,649. Are you often stopped on account of the 
weather ?—Yes, very often ; wet weather always stops 
us. 
18,650. How do you manage then; do you just 
lose the time ?-—-We lose the time by wet weather. 

18,651. If it was not for the Factory Act, would 
you make it up in the simmer ?—We might by work- 
ing overtime. 

18,652. But you do not ?—No. 

18,658. Is it the boys not being allowed to work 
overtime that stops you >—Yes. 

18,654. (O’Conor Don.) Do you work by piece, or 
by the day ?>—By time. 

18,655. Chairman.) Do you think that if 564 
hours was the rule, but if hoys were allowed to make 
up a certain amount of lost time on account of the 
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weather, that would do; for instance, suppose their . 


legal hours were 10, but they were stopped by the 
wet, and allowed to make up an hour a day for a 
moderate time, so that the total every week did not 
exceed the legal hours, how would that do ?—Yes, I 
think that would suit us very well. ; 
(Mr. Mulligan.) At present we have no cause to 
complain of the hours we work, our hours are reason- 
able. Weconsider we work from 6 in the morning 
till 6 in the evening, with an hour and a half for 
meals. In the winter we work from 7 in the morning 
till half past 5 in the evening, but the hours for meals 
aud so on of course are not solong. At the present 
time we think our hours are very reasonable, put as you 
have asked a question respecting women we have got 
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no women, working in our trade, it is only young 
lads;:in the factory that) my colleague and,I work in 
they employ: no boys under J3, the place is under very 
strict supervision; but in other-places I may say, in 
small rope works, they do employ young boys under 
13 years of age, and we have often had to complain 
of it, in fact we have had to go to the inspector here 
to complain of it. - I beg to state that we do not desire 
to fill up any lost time, or to work overtime. 

18,656. Do the workmen dislike it?>—We have no 
desire to work it, we are not anxious to work overtime, 
we consider that our day’s work is quite sufficient for 
eny man’s work, ‘and we look to have reasonable pay 
for it. 

18,657. (Lo Mr. Elton.) If Mr. Mulligan, Mr. 
Keegan, and yourself find that you have anything 
to state to-morrow on behalf of your trades we shall 
be glad to hear you, but have you anything further to 
mention to us at present ? 

(Mr. Keegan.) Y-wish to say that we had no notice 
whatever of this inquiry being heldin Dublin., It was 
entirely by accident, seeing a letter from Sir George 
Young to Mr. Elton, that I heard of the inquiry being 
held here to day, and if we had had any notice whatever 
we would have been enabled to produce evidence here 
with regard to a large number of grievances in several 
of the trades, particularly those which women and 
children suffer under at present. You have asked 
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with regard: to the; consolidation of. the Workshop and 
Factories, Acts, and. how, far that. would work, in 
Dublin, , I had over ‘and, over again to complain to 
the former sub-inspector and the late sub-inspector, Mr, 
Astley, here about the working of the Workshops Regu-. 
lation Act with reference to the employment of females, 


at dressmaking, and I should like to come before the - 


Commission to-morrow and bring further evidence. 

(Mr. Mulligan.) I, would wish to state that the 
holidays. which we have to observe are New Year’s 
Day, Twelfth Day, St.. Patrick’s. Day, which come 
very close one on another; Lady Day, the 25th of 
March, Ascension Thursday, Corpus Christi, St. Peter 
and Paul’s Day, the 29th of June; Assumption Day, 


the 15th of August; All Saint’s Day, the lst of No-_ 


vember ; and Christmas Day... We want one of those 


instead, of Good Friday.,..Good Friday comes at a’ 


time when it is very inconvenient for us, to be com- 
pelled by law to lose it along with the other holidays 
which we. keep for, conscience sake, because in addi- 
tion to those, there are other days that we keep, such 
as Kaster Monday by some, 
holidays for relaxation. : 

18,658. We have heard the same from operatives in 


many parts of the country, and we will endeavour to 


meet your case. Is.there anything else that you wish 
to state ?—We are very much obliged to the Com- 
mission; there is nothing else at present. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Sir JoHn Stewart Woop, K.C.B., examined. 


18,659. (Chairman.) You ‘are Inspector-General of 
the Irish constabulary >—Yes. 

18,660. We have been told that in some of the 
country districts’ it is very difficult to have the obser- 
vance of the factory laws enforced with #egard to the 
scattered works, and the matter specially presents itself 
in connexion with the small scutch mills in the north 
of Ireland, as to which many statements have been 
made of the carelessness with which they work, and 
the number of ‘accidents that take place on account 
of the want of proper protection to the machinery, 
end of the employment in some cases of women and 
children in dangerous parts of the works; it seems 
yery difficult, as those mills are very busy at certain 
seasons, for the few factory inspectors to visit them 
and see that the law is obeyed, and the Commissioners 
wish to ask you whether you think that the con- 
stabulary stationed in the out districts could, where 
it is necessary, undertake the visitation of those works 
with certain definite objects, not to interfere with the 
people generally but simply to see that in certain 
specified particulars the law is obeyed ?—I am sorry 
to say I do not think they could. The police have 
many various duties besides what | call their legitimate 
duties to perform, so much so that I have represented 
their case to the Government more ,than once, and I 
think that drawing them away from’ their legitimate 
duties will affect in a measure the preservation of the 


_peace of the country. 


18,661. Whether the amount which would be re- 
quired in aid of ‘the factory department be more or 
less you would object to it >—Yes ; and I object to it 
for another reason. I think, from my knowledge of 
cases regarding discipline, it is always bad to have 
two responsible persons, or a person acting in two 
different departments.’ At the present moment, although 
some of the duties of other departments are entailed 
upon the constabulary, everything has to go through 
me and I should strongly object if they did not. That 
entails an immense deal of responsibility, and not only 
responsibility but a good deal of work. The Irish 
police have many more duties to perform than either 
the English+or Scotch police. Their time is quite 
fully employed. I have with me a report in which I 
have represented: to the Government the duties they 
have now to perform besides their own. If the en- 
forcement of the factory laws tended to suppress crime 
in the country, it would be thé duty of the police to 
carry them cnt. ’ 


18,662. In one/.sense the enforcement of the law 
would be one of the duties of the police, would. it. 
not ?——But could you not make anything to be an 
enforcement, of the law in most departments if you 
come to look at it in that point of view. I think what. 
has been suggested has nothing to do with the preser- 
vation of the peace, for it does not come under that 
meaning. ; 

18,663. This matter would concern chiefly the pre- 
vention of accidents ?—But are the police subject to 
look after the prevention of accidents, because, if that 
were so, every department would come upon the police 


‘for such a duty. . 


18,664.° We have understood that the constabulary 
have rendered very valuable services to the Govern- 
ment in business not concerning the preservation of 
the peace, ‘with regard to registration and so on ?— 
Yes; it is what I am saying, that everything that’ is 


required. to be: done in this country is tried to be ~ 


forced upon the constabulary. 

18,665. I suppose it is because they do it better 
than anybody- else ?—That I leave for other people to 
say, though 1 know what the public opinion is, 

18,666. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you think it would 

render the police in any way unpopular if they had 
to be going at night into those places where work is 
carried on ?—I cannot say it would; but I look upon 
the number of duties that are:imposed upon the police 
which are not their legitimate ones must tend to im- 
pair their efficiency. - 
_ 18,667. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider 
that it would be equally objectionable for them to give 
information to the inspectors of factories when they 
saw the law relating to the hours of work being 
broken ?—I cannot say it would, though it would not 
be popular ; and it is of great consequence for the 
police to be on good terms with the people, for in this 
country it is difficult to procure information when a 
crime has been committed, which is not the case in 
England. 


18,668. (Chairman.) The noble Lord asked that ) 


question with reference to the evidence which we have 


had from most of the inspectors under the Factory and ~ 


Workshops Act; that is to say, they have very large 
districts’ to visit, extending over many counties, and it 
is almost’ impossible for them to detect frequent 
evasions of the law in respect to working over hours, 
for notice of their arrival is telegraphed about, and 
people who are’ really employed overtime are got out 


and Whit Monday, and - 
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_ of the way, whereas anybody on the ‘spot that was in 


the habit of seeing the women and’ children coming » 


out of the factories would be able to give information 
to the inspector?—I understand everything you say 
of the movements of the factory inspectors being 
watched and. telegraphed, for I find it so whenever I 
proceed upon inspection, and so does every authority 
proceeding upon a similar mission. As my only object 
is to have an efficient police force, L am strongly op- 
posed to their being called upon to perform any duty 
that is not for upholding order, and for the preserva- 
tion of the public peace. 

18,669. Do you think it undesirable that the police 
should in any way give information to the factory 
inspectors of instances of breaches of the Factory Acts 
which might come under their notice -—If it comes 
under their notice they may do it; but I do not think 
they ought to be called upon to do it. 

/ 18,670. Could you possibly give such instructions as 
would secure such information as they could furnish 
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without interfering with’ their ordinary duties ?—So 
far about instructions, they would be reduced to 
written reports; and they have quite enough to do 
with writing reports at present. 

18,671. 1 should like to’ put to you distinctly what 
it is that we would ask your opinion upon in. this 
matter. Supposing that the constabulary stationed in 
any place saw manifest infractions of the Factory Acts 
by women and children coming out of their work 
places long after the Jegal hours, whether it would be 
inconvenient if the head of the’ police in that) place 
communicated with the factory inspector ?—I do not 
consider it. would be an advantageous thing to the 
constabulary. I think the people who are over them 
ought to be the people to supervise them. I am sorry 
I cannot agree with your views, but, as I have told 
you, the more duties that are imposed upon the police 
the less efficiently can they be expected to perform 
their most important ones, the prevention and detection 


of crime. 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. James Kirpy examined. 


18,672. (Chairman.) You area tin-plate worker, 
are you not ?>—Yes. 

18,673. I understand that. you made a journey to 
Aberdeen which did not turn out very well for your- 
self r—No, I was rather disappointed in it. 

18,674. Of course, into that matter we could not 
go; but you can give us some information, can you 
not, as to the long hours of work that women and boys 
are kept to.in your trade there ?—I could not say that 
it was exactly in my trade, but it was assisting us, 
What the women were doing was putting herrings 
into tin cases. The girls carried them to the workshop 
that [ worked in, from where they were packed, and 
when they had cleaned out the inside of the case 
the covers. were fitted on, and we took them over to the 
soldering bench and soldered them round. They were 
girls who cleaned the inside of the rims of those cases, 
and there were four of them in the shop continually, 
and three who carried the boxes of herrings, with 
about 80 in each box, to the.bench. These three 
were continually: backwards and forwards, without 
any cessation. The girls cleaned the herring scales 
off so that they would not interfere with the soldering ; 
those were girls continually employed at that shop. 
Then there was a boy who had to see to the fires ; he 
was not 10 years of age. 


18,675. Can you tell us the name of that place pet 


Yes (handing a paper to the Chairman). ° 

18,676. The Commission are aware that in the sea- 
son of fish curing they work very long hours, and it 
is possible that those hours may be longer than reason- 


able; we have been inquiring into the matter, and we 
are much obliged to you for informing us; can you 
say how long hours you know that they were working ? 
—I know that the people in the shop that I worked 
in, and the women generally throughout the place, did 
work from 5 in the ‘morning, as a general rule, for five 
days in the week. On Saturday we went away earlier. 
The women had to remain an hour after the tinmen 
had left, in order to clean up the place. _ 

18,677. (O’ Conor Don.) Up to what. hour did the 
tinmen work ?—To 9 o’clock, as a general rule, four 
days in the week. 

18,678. Was it continuous work ?>—We had an hour, 
from 9 to 10, for breakfast, and an hour, from 2 to 3, 
for dinner ; and then from 3 to 9 o’clock the work was 
continuous ; that is what beat me up. I wished to get 
out to my tea at 6 o'clock, or to quit work at 6. 

18,679. Was the temperature very high in those 
rooms ?>—It certainly was not less than 130°. The 
place was very warm; there were steam boilers in 
every direction about where those tins were boiled. 
There was a great furnace for heating all our soldering 
irons in the centre of the shop. The height of that 
shop was about 7 feet, and the floor about 8 feet below 
the ground level. From this it will be seen that 
ventilation to about 28 persons was utterly impos- 
sible. 

18,680. Was it in this very heated atmosphere that 
the women were working ?— Yes; there’ were seven 
girls working in the room, three of them passing in 
and out with the herrings. 


The. witness withdrew. 


Mr. Micuarnt M‘Manow examined. 


18,681. (Chairman.) You are the secretary, are you 
not, of the Tailors Trades Society >—Yes. 

18,682. Does your society include women as well 
as men ?—No, it does not comprise women. 

18,683. Is your society extending all over the city 
of Dublin ?—Yes, it is; it is in numbers somewhere 
between 500 and 600. But there is another body of 
what we call the “sweaters.” “9 
18,684. “Sweaters” is a name commonly given to 
masters who give out slop clothing, is it not —No; it 
is ‘people that take it from the masters and employ 
men, women, and children, and the largest number are 
females, aa 
‘78,685. Is that confined to the making up of ready 
made clothing, or are they generally working to order ? 
Both the one and the other in all the houses in this 
City, save seven,” “5 

18,686. In the first place, as regards those who work 
in their master’s workrooms, have you anything to 
say as to their working excessive hours’ there ?—That 
is optional with ourselves, we may or may not, because 
it is piece work and we can leave off just as we like. 


“18,687. Are any women employed in those work- 
shops >—Some. 

18,688. Do those women keep within the factory 
hours >—Generally speaking they do, but there is an 
infringement again of the law made by them. Those 
women I have seen taking away work when leaving off 
at the regular hours in the evening, they take it and 
bring it home, and they work after hours and work 
before hours. 

18,689. You would not say that they work over 
hours >—Not on the premises, but I believe they do 
at home. 

18,690. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is that frequently 
done ?-—Yes, frequently ; in fact every night we see 
parties going away with parcels in their hands in the 
evening. Of course it would’ not be our place to ask 


them what they have in them, but we know what it 


is very well, because we frequently see in the morning 
that the garment is not in the state that they could 
have left if in in the evening. © 

18,691. (Chairman.) Are you acquainted with the 
way in which those people work who take their work 
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home, or how the sweaters do the work that is given 
out ?—Yes. 

18,691a. Have you been in many of their small 
workrooms ?—I have. . 

18,692. Is the state of those workshops often very 
bad ?—The state is wretched in a vast number that I 
have visited. JI have been ordered by my society, and 
sometimes by the wishes of Mr. Astley, the factory and 
workshops inspector, and also by Dr. Mapother, to 
get them a list of those places and I have done so. I 
have supplied them with nearly 100 of the most wretched 
places. One place that I visited, [ had to lie for three 
days afterwards the stench was so great, they had 
eraptied the ashpit and petty into the yard. I went 
into the yard to see what sort of rear they had to 
those houses and what accommodation they had, and I 
found the ashpit and petty made like a. garden heap, 
and cabbage stumps put into it under the pretence of 
growing them, as I believe, to save the expense of 
removing the matter. At the place where I had to 
make an entry there was one hall dividing two houses, 
it was really the passage to the two houses, and on 
one side was a bone and rag shop, and from the 
stench of the bones and the stench of the yard I really 
thought I was labouring under a fever, and for three 
days I had to lie'in bed. 

18,693. (O’Conor Don.) Were many people em- 
ployed there?—There was a small room, I do not 
think it was much larger than this table, it was rather 
more square; I should say it was somewhere about 
eight feet square, and there three women and one man 
working in that room. I could see no furniture in the 
room. There was a fire burning and the floor was in 
a most dilapidated and dirty state, it seemed as if it 
had not been washed for years, and the room altogether 
was in a most dreadful state of filth. 

18,694. (Chairman.) Do you think that the people 
lived in the room as well as worked in it ?—FE would 
not like to say in that instance. Iam only relating 
this as one instance of the dirty ones that I went into. 
I did not see any signs in any way that they were 
living in it. I looked around, but I could not see any 
vestige of furniture. 

18,695. Do they often work in their living rooms ? 
—Mostly. I visited another house at the corner of 
Jervis Street, Abbey Street, and they were living in 
the workroom, I am certain that room was equally as 
bad as the yard, or nearly as bad ; there was no back 
room, and no basement story to the house ; there were 
three little children running about the room, who were in 
a filthy dirty state. There were what, I suppose, formed 
two beds, some remnants of old bedsteads standing up 
in the room, and they where in a deplorable state of 
dirt. "There was searcely any covering on them. The 
boards were broken where the irons had burnt the 
boards through, and there was scarletina in that house. 

18,696. Do you know, actually, of the existence of 
many places that are nearly as bad?—Yes; several. 
I have also known where sickness has been in those 
places, and that of frequent occurrence, and I have 
reported it both to the Public Health Committee and 
the Sanitary Association on Stephens Green, and I 
reported one case about a year and a half ago to 
Mr. Boyle, the inspector of the Public Health Com- 
mittee. It is not long ago when small-pox was raging 
in Dublin, and the very same house there was a man 
and his wife who had only one room and a little closet 
at the end of the room, which was accessible from 
the room. The wife was lying there with what they 
term the black pox, she had to be turned in sheets, 
she was so bad, and she died. There was the work of 
three employers in that room. 

18,697. What is the black pox commonly called ? 
—What I understand is that it is the worst description 
of small-poxs Only one house intervened between 
that (and that was No. 4) and the very house that I 
was giving a report of this day, the one where there 
was scarletina, and there was work in that house. 

18,698. Did you report the case of that workshop 
where the small-pox was to the sanitary officer >—I 
have reported it and got no attention to it. The first 
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application I made the reply I got from Mr. Boyle 
was that they could not interfere between employer 
and employed, that is all the satisfaction I got the 
first time I applied, and then the last application I 
made it was at the request and by the directions of 
Dr. Mapother. He told me to apply again, which I 
did, and then they said that they visited 56 houses 
in the localities where J pointed out that those parties 
were working and where there was sickness in them, 
but of course 56 houses from amongst 18 or 20 streets 
would be nothing to visit, they might not go into the 
one where there was the fever. I pointed out a street, 


called Lemon Street at that time, and I believe is 


still, where there were four or five of this class of 
people working with female labour. There is not 


what seems to me nor there is not a rear to the ~ 


houses, the petties and ash-pits of Duke Street are 
all coming up against the backs of those houses. I 
believe there are windows, there is one window in 
the front and another in the back room, I examined 
them then, and I saw that the effluvia of those 
petties and ashpits goes up against the rear of those 
houses. 

18,699. Is Mr. Boyle the’ sanitary officer ?-—He is 
the secretary of the Public Health Committee. 

18,700. Do you know whether the matter ever came 
before the Health Committee ?—It did. I have seen 
the report that they made in the public press at a 
meeting that the Lord: Mayor presided over, and there 
were some other members of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, and amongst them was Mr. Sykes, and he is a 
member of the Public Health Committee. Both the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. Sykes carry on the tailoring 
business, and it is very hard, where we get people 
sitting on a committee, to speak against their own 
interests. pe ie 

18,701. Is the Lord Mayor known to be the member 
of a tailoring establishment ?—Yes, he carries on a 
tailoring establishment company ; he is attached to it ; 
he is the chairman of it; he is the head man there. 
It is carried on under the name of McSwiney and Co. ; 
it has changed latterly ; it is McSwiney and Co., 
Limited. I believe it is a very small company of pro- 
prietors. 

18,702. I will only ask you to state this, if it is 
within your knowledge, is that one of the companies 
that gave out the sweating work ?—Yes. 

18,703. You know that for certain?—I know it 
was the case some time ago. I cannot say whether it 


is at this present moment, but I went to him about it, — 


and spoke to him, when he made a change of foreman. 
This foreman was in the habit of giving out all that 
work, and he threatened to prosecute me, and he said 
he would assist this foreman to prosecute me. I said, 
was it for going and speaking to him about it, but that 
was his reply to me. 

18,704. You spoke to the foreman about the low 
places where the work was done; was that it P—Yes; 
I went first to him, and spoke to him, and got no satis- 
faction, and then I went to Mr. McSwiney, and I 
spoke to him, and that was his reply to me, that he 
would assist the foreman to prosecute me for daring 
to interfere at all about it and speak about it. 

18,705. What was it that you spoke to him about ? 
—There was a woman brought there who carried on 
this sweating business, and she employed a nuniber of 
men and a number of women and girls. Just at that 
time I thought I felt myself justified in going to him, 
I had been working in the establishment. The fore- 
man was just after leaving. One of my children got 
the small-pox, and I could not tell how it got it. 


This woman had been working in this place for him. 
Prior to his leaving that shop there was a young man, . 
‘an assistant, got the small-pox, and there were two 

salesmen got the small-pox. That was in the tailoring 


department, and it was attributed to this woman’s 
family all passing through the small-pox. Even one 
machinist worked with the pustules on her hand; she 
had not to lie down at all. She worked away at the 
machine all the time. 
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18,706. You knew that that woman was working 
for that house ?—I did perfectly, and he did not. deny 
it, that is to say, the foreman did not deny it. 

18,707. (O’Conor Don.) Do you know that your- 
self, or is it from hearsay that you speak ?—I have 
seen the woman. 

18,708. When she had the small-pox ?>—No. 

18,709. You spoke of a certain woman working at 
the machine whilst she had small-pox, was that from 
hearsay ?—I had it from tenants in the house; one or 
two shopmates that happened to be tenants in the 
house at the time told me, and I heard it from more 
than halfa dozen. The information came to me from 
more than half a dozen men. 

18,710. Did you make that statement to the Lord 
Mayor, Mr. MeSwiney ?-—-He would not listen to me 
at all. 

18,711. You made it to his foreman ?—I told his 
foreman that ; said he knew all about it, for he was 
constantly in this woman’s house. 

18,712. Is it the practice for respectable houses in 
Dublin to send out their goods to be made up in the 
way you mention >—Yes; there is not a house, save 
seven, in the city, first, second, or any other class, if 
you bring them down to the tenth class, that does not 
do it. It is our custom io apply to the Lord Mayor 
elect every year, and supply him with a list of the 
houses that do not resort to the sweating system, be- 
cause we always look for the orders to be given to 
what we call the legitimate ones, and then we can 
supply him with those seven names, but there are only 
three of them that are first class employers, the other 
four are second class employers. 

18,713. (Chairman.) Do many of those people who 
take out work employ other hands besides their own 
families >—Yes ; their own families would not be able 
to do the work. Some of them take out work from. 
four or five or half a dozen houses. I can speak of 
nearly 90 houses in the trade that we give an acknow- 
ledgement to that might be able to employ two or 
three men. There are others only able to employ 
the man himself, and, perhaps, some of his own chil- 
dren; but certainly there are close up to the number 
of 90, and out of that 90 there are only seven get 
the work done on their premises; only one gets the 
waistcoats made on their premises. 

18,714. Is it within your knowledge that some of 
those people who take work out and employ other 
workpeople, women and children work very long 
hours ?—-They work, in a great number of cases, for the 


’ last three nights in the week, day and night, and in a 


large number of cases on the Sundays. 
18,715. The work is always harder towards the 
end of the week is it ?—Yes; perhaps they may get 


- work on the Monday, and then that is only got ready 


for trying on; perhaps on the Thursday there is a 
great quantity that is tried on that will be wanted for 
the Saturday evening, and in many cases the sweater 
will have to bring it home to the customers on Sunday 
morning, after working through the night of Saturday 
and Sunday morning. 

18,716. That has to be sent in on Saturday evening ? 
—Yes; if the customer wants it, or the employer has 
promised it ,to his customers, it must be all finished. 
Where I am employed we must finish all the work on 
Saturday evening if it is tried on. I do not suppose 
once in two months that we would have a job that we 
could leave lying over. __ 

18,717. In speaking of the hours, do you know of 
some of those places working, say on Thursday and 
Friday nights ?—I believe that in a great number of 
instanees they work all night, day and night, one con- 
tinuous stream of time. 

18,718. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Women as well as 
men ?—Yes; women as well as men, and young per- 
sons of both sexes. 

18,719. How young will the children be employed 
in those places ?—I have seen boys at it of 12 and 13 
years of age; and I have seen girls of 12 or 13 or 
14; it all depends upon the class of labour that they 
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have, with trowsers they 
children sewing the seams. 

18,720. (O’ Conor Don.) In what house are you 
employed ?—It is a great detriment to us to give any 
information in this way. I asked several at the time 
of supplying the list to allow their names to be used, 
but. they would not do so, they said they would not 
get work in the city. This is what keeps back the 
information in case of abusing the Factory Act. That 
is the house I alluded to a while ago where I had 
seen women carrying away the work in the evening. 
They have, I think, 11 of those sweaters, and not one 
of them but has females working for them, young and 
old, and children. We questioned a little lad that 
happened to be running backwards and forwards to 
the sewing machine room for those persons. They 
were there working in one-of the rooms and they had 
to send it in to be machined on the premises. We 
asked the little lad one morning, “Oh, were you up 
“ all night, you look very drowsy ?” ‘ Yes,” he said 
“ Mr. Macarthy, and his man, and two women, 
“ and Mrs. Macarthy were up, they had three coats 
“ to finish.’ After working all night and up to 
11 o'clock on Saturday morning he would have three 
coats to finish. 

18,721. Do those women work in the establishments 
as well as in their own houses ?—They work in the 
day time and the place is under the Factory Act, but 
of course they evade it when they take away work in 
the evenings. 

18,722. Is there any compulsion or pressure brought 
upon them to take it away ?—lI ‘never heard of any. 

18,723. If any of them refused, for instance, to take 
it away, would they be dismissed or punished in any 
way ?—I could not answer that properly for this 
reason, that I do not know whether they have ever 
been asked or whether they have ever refused. 

18,724. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Did you ever inform 
the Inspector of Factories when you knew of instances 
of overworking of the women ?—TI have informed him ; 
not in this case, because I have not seen him for the 
last eight or nine months. It is very hard to find out 
where Mr. Astley is in this city, because, when 
Mr. Astley comes into the city after being absent for 
a while, { do not know where to find him. 

18,725. If you wrote to him directed to Dublin 
your letter would reach him, would it not ?---I think 
I have found him in three or four different places. 
I found him, I am not sure whether once or twice, in 
this street, once in Braithwaite Street, and the last 
time I saw him was in Hume Street. 

18,726. Do you mean living in different streets >— 
Yes; I attribute that to his long absences, perhaps his 
lodgings would not be vacant when he returned after 
his absence. 

18,727. (Chairman.) Is it to any extent the fault of 
the workpeople themselves that they work so hard at. 
the end of the week ; do you think that they have a 
way of not doing much work at the beginning of the 
week, and running their orders late P—I think it is 
principally the fault of the employers, and of course it 
is the fault of those people we call master sweaters, for 
if these assistants to sweaters could be employed at the 
beginning of the week, they would not be required to 
work night and day at the close of the week. I have 
known instances where a gentleman was promised his 
clothes ready to try on him on a certain day, end the 
employer or the foreman would send up to the work- 
shop to get Mr. So-and-so’s coat and trousers, or 
whatever it might be, to try on, and the foreman 
would follow the messenger out, and say, “Just stop 
where you are,” and he would tell him to give the 
answer that they are not quite ready yet, and they 
would be in the piece at the time, not even cut out 
from the material. 

18,728. Do you think that to any extent it is also 
the fault of the workpeople ?—I do not; there are 
18 workmen in the establishment where I am supposed 
to be employed, but we are half oir time kept idle 
while the work is given to these sweaters: and we 
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‘cannot work long hours, from the regulation of time of 


closing the concern. 

18,729. On account of the rules of your trade ?— 
And the rules of the establishment; the rule of the 
establishment says that you shall get in at 6 in the 
morning, and leave at 7 in the evening. JI have often 
seen coats cut and basted in the operative tailors’ shop 
on the premises and tried on, that- the men in the 
workshop could not make them, and they would have 
to leave, because they could not get the use of the 
machines ; and yet those coats have been made at 8 
in the morning; they have been at work all night. 

18,730. Do those people who take, out work do it at 
very low rates?—I believe the rates are something 
smaller; but I understand that the rates in the esta- 
blishment where I am are all one. 

18,731. What do you think that a woman can earn 
at this sweating business ?—I could not tell you. 

18,732. You do not know what they are in the 
habit of earning by it >—No ; I understand that in 
some cases, where the women have got 16s. a week, 
the workers only got 6s. each, and of course the chil- 
dren get less ; but I could not tell you as a general 
rule what it is. 

18.733. Is this the sort of thing, that a man or 
woman will take out work from a tailor’s, and then 
he or she would be able to employ his or her family 
upon it at home, so that they get more wages by the 
work of the family than one of them could earn ?—Of 
course that is the cause of them doing it, of course they 
want to get all they can. I know of a man taking 
that work out that does not work at all himself; it is 
merely on the profit of the employés work, because he 
had neither a wife nor daughter nor any one else in 
the family to work for him. 

18,734. He does not employ his wife or daughter, 
or anybody else, except outsiders ?—Except outsiders. 
They get a number of women and girls, and perhaps 
one man or two to do a particular portion of the work, 
preparing for the other. : 

18,735. Have there been any strikes of the working 
tailors of Dublin of late years ?—No, not since 1872. 
There was an advance of halfpenny an hour asked 
for them, and it was acceded to. Then the employers 
paid it for a fortnight and drew back, and then there 
was a standstill for a fortnight; the employers locked 
the men out then, and it lasted for ten days. There 
has not been any movement since. : 

18,736. Did the men at that time make the com- 
petition of. this cheap labour one of their grounds of 
complaint ?>--No, it was only for an advance on 
account of the times, 

18,737. They did not strike or stand out at all about 
this way of doing business ?—No; not at that time. 
There was a circular issued to the employers which 
I could furnish you a copy of. . 

18,738. Have you ever made representations or 
endeavoured to get this put down ?—We have done all 
we possibly could by applying to the Public Health 


Committee, and to the Sanitary Association here on ¢ 


Stephens Green ; but, as I before stated to you, it 
would be impossible to expect us to get any redress 
from them when there are members of both boards 
that are carrying on the tailoring business. I find 
four members of the Sanitary Association on Stephens 
Green (their names are in this book which I hold in 
my hand) who are tailors. 

18,739. How many are there on the Sanitary Com- 
mittee altogether ?—I cannot say. 

18,740. Is this Sanitary Association a voluntary 
association ?—Yes; that is to say, the one on Stephens 
Green is. 

18,741. Do you mean that on the Public Health 
Committee too there are tailors ?—Yes, I do, I say the 
Lord Mayor presided at the last time that I sent in 
an application, and Mr. Sykes of Dame Street was on 
it too. 

18,742. (O’Conor Don.) Is not the Lord Mayor’s 
business distinct from the tailoring, is not the tailoring 
business only a small part of it?—No; it is the bes 
paying department of the house, I think. " 


18,748. ( Chairman.) I suppose. that one motive 
which the men have for moving in the matter is that. 
the competition of this, sort of labour keeps down the 
rate of wages?—No, it is keeping away the labour, 
not. the-rate of wages, the rate of wages is not in 
dispute at all. 

18,744. What do you mean by keeping away the 


labour ?—It is making the. work out, in place of — 


making it on the premises, it keeps away the labour 
from the workshops and. sends it off into those rooms. 
There is not the slightest matter in dispute about 


wages, there is one house in dispute at present, and 


that is Richard Allen’s, 
18,745. It keeps more journeymen out of the trade 2 
—Yes, it does, and the prolonged hours worked by the 
women and children and those assistants take away 
the labour from the workshops, that is the only motive. 
that we have in finding fault with it. We would not 


hesitate for the women to be brought in, because, as I 


tell you, there are women, and sometimes there are 10, 
tailoresses sewing, and three machinists on the premises 
where I am, and there is never a particle of fault to 
find with them. Mr. Conan, in Dawson Street, has 
women on his premises, and there is no fault found 
with them. vey 


18,746. Did you ask Mr, Astley’s attention to those a 


sweating shops P—I did. , 

18,747. Did he ever prosecute any for working ?}—- 
He said he was. not able to do that, the Act did not 
permit him to do it. aid 

18,748. Mr. Astley would have been competent, 
would he not, to prosecute for working overtime ?— 
He told me that he dare not even enter the rooms of 


those parties; it was only their own generosity to — 


permit him, and he could not be admitted at all, 


18,749. Mr. Astley-might have considered that he 
could not. enter a man’s own sleeping room where his © 


wife and children were at work; it is a question 
whether he could not do so, but he would have a perfee 
right to go into a small workroom where hired women 
and children were at work, and question them as to the 
hours of work, and interfere if they were working over- 
time ?—I think he has done so, but he said that he 
could do nothing in that case. The last list I supplied 
him with he told me it was Dr. Mapother who would 
make the needful visits, but I have never seen him 
or heard from him since. 

18,750, Then Mr. Astley did not neglect the’ thing 
if he called attention to it?—Mr. Astley has told me 
that places that he found out were, some of them, even 
worse than those I told him of. ’ 4 

18,751. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider that 
things are as bad now as ever they have been ?— 
They are worse now. rere die 

18,752. Legislation so far has done no good ?== 
Those parties, those sweaters, have found it so profitable 
to them, and that they have so much to gain on the 
labour of others, that their numbers have increased 
within the last three years. is 

18,753. (O’Conor Don.) Then the difference in the 
rate of wages must be very great ?>—There are some 


of them draw 8/. and 10/. a week, and I do not q 


suppose they pay anything like half of that away ; 
there is one man I have been informed made 75 pairs 
of trowsers a week at the time the O’Connell cen- 
tuary procession was ‘here, and he had only four days 
to do it in, if he had worked himself he would not 
have been able to make more than six. . 

.. 18,754. You do not mean to say that he made them 
all himself ?—No ; but to show you the extent of the 


labour and profit that he had upon them, if he had | 


only made 6d. or 4d. a pair profit that would pay him, 
and that is what induces them to: resort to this mode 
of labour. ; ; 

18,755. He employs the people to make them ?— 
Yes, I dare say he has 8 or 10 workpeople, all 
women. 


18,756. Do they work every night asa rule, could — 


you find them any night that you went there ?— 
Tam sure T could, ‘in dozens if I went’ on ‘a Thursday 
night at 1 o’clock or 2'o’clock, or all night. I should 


... MINUTES OF. EVIDENCE. 


think I could find a dozen in Trinity Place alone, all 
employed. 
18,756. ( Chairman.) Have you anything more that 
you would like to state to the Commission ?>—What 
we would wish is, if we could see an amendment of 
the Workshops Act, that all parties would work reason- 
able hours, that the work would be brought in upon 
the premises, and. kept’ upon the premises and made. 
there, and they would come under the Workshops 
Act. There was one case that I had reported a couple 
of hours ago. to Mr, Boyle. This man is a young 
man and he has two or three children, the woman has 
been working all through her pregnancy, and I hear 
that her children are little cripples. C phal A 


18,758. You may be sure that we will give our 
best attention to the case, and we shall have other 
evidence which, probably, will throw more’ light 
upon it. We may tell you that in Mr. Astley’s 
report to the chief inspector he has mentioned many of 
the points which you have stated ?—He told me that 
he had written to Mr. Baker about it, and that the 
matter would be under’ consideration. I have also 
- written to Dr. Cameron upon the subject... He has given 
lectures ; and I wrote to him, and he said he would 
take it into consideration, and he thanked me for the 
information ; but I have never seen anything more of 
him. J am just telling you that I have left no place 
untouched that I could see any possibility of bringing 
the matter to light. Dr. O’Leary has given a, lecture 
here on the sweating system, in October 1872, and I 
have a report of it in my pocket (handing in the same). 
You will sce in it a small paragraph of remarks upon 
Dr. O’Leary’s lecture. oe 

18,759: This is a report in the “Irish. Times,” 
quoting from Dr: O’Leary’s lecture ?—Yes; he had 
only a very faint idea of the real state of things, where- 
ever he got his information from. 

18,760. Dr: O’Leary “ dwelt upon the immoral 
“ tendency of the- accursed system of sweating, the 
“ sexes being huddled together in one room, there 
“ being further no yard, no’ ashpit; no bed even on 
“ which to rest their aching heads, and scarcely an 
“article of furniture for the use of the wretched 
“ creatures, who were afraid even to keep the door 
“ open for a moment lest’ they should lose that neces- 
“ sary heat of the body which should be re-supplied 
“ by nourishing food. ‘This latter they could not get 


| because their’ average pay for each was scarcely 5s. 


“ a week, and they were-abjectly at the mercy of their 
“ employers for receiving: even what they had earned 
“ so miserably like white slaves. This was the con- 
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“ dition of a large proportion of the, sweaters of 
“ Dublin. He said it had caused some surprise, that, 
notwithstanding the several precautions and the 
free use of the most expensive disinfectants, small- 
pox had lately invaded the mansions of the opulent. 
The xeason was not far to seek when he could tell 
them that in one of the places he had described, 
“ situated not 2,000 yards from Dame’Street, two chil- 
dren lay suffering from a very bad type of small-pox. 
Not only were the sweaters at work in the same 
“ apartment, but the clothes they were sewing for a 
monster, he could not say monstrous, house were 
“ used as a covering for the little sufferers, In 
“ another case he knew of a sewing machine having 
been worked by a female actually in small-pox, with 
“« the pustules, upon her hands. It was no wonder, 
under these circumstances, that small-pox should 
have ‘jumped’ from the lower to the upper classes.” 
Do you know any case.of women working for 5s. a 
week ?>—I could not state that to you. I would want 
to be 2 member of the family before I could know 
that. Scarcely any one knows our wages, because, 
being piecework, a man might pay a woman so much 
for working at what she could do to a garment ; no 
one would take it into account but herself; no one 
would have an interest in it. I would not be in the 
place for a week. I might casually visit them. I 
visited them at that time in 1872 for Mr. Astley. 

_ 18,761. This newspaper is dated in September 
1872, is it not?—Yes. He does refer to the im- 
morality of the working of those women. But a coat 
is this sort of garment that there may be one or two 
women and a man sewing that coat together, with 
their knees close together, and their ears subject to 
most obscene conversation. He would tell you that 
this class of men that have to work for those 
sweaters are the lowest kind of outcasts, drunken 
dissipated fellows that would not work at the begin- 
ning of the week, and no employer would give them 
employment. In fact, they are partly naked; their 
clothing is in that state, without shirts, and perhaps 
their trowsers all torn, because, generally, those people 
are drinking the first two or three days of the week, 
and if they have a vestige of a coat on they will pawn 
it or make away with it, and then return without any. 
Those women are sitting knees and ears working with 
them all night, or a portion of it.. The coat has to be 
made in a very short time; it has to be got together ; 
perhaps two women will be sewing one part of it, and 
a man at the other; the man at the top and the two 
women at the bottom portion of it, at the skirt part 
of it. 


The witness withdrew. 


Artuur WoopeGatr, Esq., examined. 


_ 18,762, (Chairman.) You have only been .two 
months or so in this district, I believe >—I began, duty 
in this district on the 29th July. 

18,763. Have you read the answers to the circular 
of questions which were given by your predecessor ?— 
Thaye not seen them. .. | 


18,764. Of course, as yet you have not been able to 
make any very wide visitation ?—No, I have done but 
little visiting in Dublin ; I have been chiefly about the 
country visiting the factories and workshops. 

18,765. Have you a great number of scutch mills in 
your district ?—L have been visiting a few scutch mills 
and a few beetling mills in the southern part of the 
County Down, and I found, with only two exceptions, 
young persons employed in the latter ; but they are 
all men in the scutch mills. 


are a few young persons in those that I visited. Ido 
| not recollect seeing any women in scutch mills; of 
_ course in all flax mills, where scutch mills are annexed 
to the flax mills, they employ women there. 


18,766. In those scutch mills that you ,visited was 
|| the machinery protected ?—Yes, it was very well pro- 
| - tected. ei ate OR 


I have not been long 
enough to beable to give a decided opinion. There 


18,767. Were the rollers fenced P—I do not recollect. 

_ 18,768. Was there a table in front of the rollers, or 

how were the people prevented from being drawn into 

the rollers ?—I do not think that there was anything 
in front of them. 

18,769. Then they were not fenced ?—It was the 
first time that I ever visited a scutch mill, and I do 
not recollect precisely. a 

18,770. It is mentioned in some of Mr. Baker’s 
reports that a great number of accidents happen in 
seutch mills, chiefly from people being drawn into 
the rollers by letting their hands go too close, or 
the flax catching their sleeves, buttons, and so forth, 
and that the only way of preventing that is their being 
kept at a safe distance from them. Did you notice any 
people feeding a scutch mill having a belt round them 
to keep them from the rollers >—Now that you name 
it I think I recollect seeing a table in front of them, 

18,771. Where there is a 3-foot table in front it is 
hardly possible for an accident to occur >—Now that 
you mention it I think that they had little tables in 
front of them, they put the flax on the tables and it 
rolls in between the rollers. 

18,772. Had your attention been called hefore 
you arriyed there, in any papers that had been left 
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you, to the state of things mentioned by the last witness 


- in the small tailoring establishments ?—Yes; Mr. Astley 


spoke to me about what is called the sweating system, 
he told me that he’ went round one night with Dr. 
Mapother, who is the Dublin medical officer, and if my 
memory serves me he said they were all men that he 
saw employed as tailors, but I have not been round to 
any of them myself. 

18,773. I think in his report in 1874 to the Inspector 
of Factories, he says “I have visited several of 
“ the outworkers workrooms in conjunction with 
“ Dr. Mapother, and allowing for a certain amount 
“« of exaggeration which is natural enough where such 
“ important interests are at stake, we are both of 
“‘ opinion that the evils are real and serious. The 
“ outworking tailor or sweater works in his own house 
“and employs his own family, or else hires in 
“ strangers to work ; his trade is a very fluctuating 
“ one, and he is often reduced to the greatest distress 
“ in the dull season and thankful to accept work on 
“ any terms. The poorer class of outworkers have 
“ only one room, which, as I have mentioned above, 
“ will at once serve the purpose of bedroom, sitting 
“© room, and workshop; this room is often small, dirty, 
“ and ill ventilated, was never intended for and is 
“ utterly unfit to be used as a workshop; females are 
“ often employed, and the hours of labour are very 
“ Jong and late, especially towards the end of the week.” 
I would ask you how far your instructions authorise 
or prevent you from taking cognisance of such long 
work where it is being carried on in a man’s own 
house ?—I have not visited any of them in this district, 
but in Scotland, when I was in the Glasgow district 
last, I used to visit.the handloom weavers in Ayrshire, 
and in many places that I visited I put them under 
the Act. In that part of the district the people were 
not employed by masters; the room belonged to one 
man and he let off portions of it to two or three other 
parties. Perhaps I have given to the man to whom 
the workroom belonged a copy of the Act, and told 
him that I should consider him as the employer, but 
I have never taken any action in the case beyond 
explaining the law to them, they have never been 
summoned or prosecuted for overwork. 

- 18,774. How far do your instructions admit of your 
interference with persons working under those cireui- 
stances, that is to say, working in a small dwelling- 
house; do you consider that you have the right to 
interfere with that labour ?——I think that that is an 
open question where a man employs only his own 
family. 

18,775. Can you tell the Commission whether you 
would feel yourself justified in interfering ?>—If I came 
across such a case when I was visiting I should go in 


and explain the law to the man, but before taking any. 


decisive proceedings I should write to Mr. Baker and 
ask his authority. 

18,776. But where women or children are hired 
by men, you would certainly think it right to interfere ? 
—Yes, I should. 

18,777. You had in the Glasgow district a large 
population not greatly differing in their circumstances 
from this district I suppose ?—No; except I should 


. think that they are better off and better paid up there 


than they are down here, and they are more intelligent 
I should think. 

18,778. The fact is that a great many of those 
people are earning very low wages, and you would be 
chary of interfering strictly with them ?—I think so. 
I think a great deal ought to be left to the discretion 
of the sub-inspector very often. I remember in one 
case, when I was in the east end of London district, I 
came across a poor man who was paralysed and living 
in one room with three children, and the eldest child 
not eight years of age, and they were employed in 
making match boxes. According to the strict enforce- 
ment of the Act none of those children could’ have 
been employed at all, but their father was paralysed 
and their mother was dead, and I think that that was 
an exceptionally hard case to deal with. 

18,779. There may be cases of that sort where you 
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would have to wink at the infringement of the law ?— 
I think I did in that. case. yee 

18,780. (O’ Conor Don.) From your experience as a 
factory inspector, would you say that any of the em- 
ployments now under the Acts of 1866 and 1867 should 
be brought under the Act of 1874, or that there is 
any necessity for that ?—I think, myself, that 104 
hours is long enough to work, without being too 
long. 

18,781. Your experience would not lead you to 
believe that in those factories that are not textile the 
work at present is excessive —I am not aware whether 
you would include in that tobacco pipe makers and 
tobacconists ? / 

18,782. If there be any exceptions will you state 
them ?—It applies to the different factories mentioned 
in the 1874 Act. 

18,783. (Chairman.) It applies to all hardware 
factories >—Ironworks, as a rule, I believe, in other 
districts are working on the 10 hours system. I do 
not see any reason why the Act should not be extended 
to them. There are no particular trades that I can 
think of that should not. I think glass factories would 
come under that Act. 

18,784. But they work very exceptional hours of 
course ?>—Yes. 

18,785. (O’Conor Don.) What I rather wanted to 
get from you was whether you saw that there was any 
reason for putting them under the Act of 1874 ?—Ido 
not think on the whole there would be any reason why 
they should not be all under the same Act. 

18,786. And that they should be all restricted to 10 
hours ?—Yes. 

18,787. Do yousay that because you think that they 


ought to be all under a uniform law ?—Yes; they all 


ought to be under a uniform law. 
__ 18,788. Not because you believe that there is any 
special evil arising from the 104 hours ?—I do not see 
why they should not be all under the same law, be- 
cause I should be afraid that otherwise it would have 
the effect of driving them away from the textile factories 
to other places. f 
18,789. Putting aside for a moment the fact that 
the Legislature has restricted the hours in textile 
works to 10 hours a day, would you say that, looking 
to the labour itself in those other employments, 104 
hours is too much ?—No; I should not think so. 
18,790. (Lord I. Cavendish.) I see by Mr. Astley’s 
written answers that there were about 870 workshops 
under the Workshops Act in your district. 
say whether many of them employ children ?—No; 
very few indeed employ children in this district. 
all my inspections I do not think that I have come 
across a dozen workshops where children are employed. 


18,791. Are there very many even in factories ?— 
Very few factories employ them. 


) There is not a 
scarcity of labour in this district the same as exists in 
many thickly populated parts of England and Scot~ 


. Jand. 


18,792. (Chairman.) What is your opinion as to the 
assistance that you would require in such crowded 


districts as you have had experience of, such as the. 


east end of! London and the Glasgow district, in order 
to carry out the Act efficiently ?—I think that if we 
could get the assistance of detectives, or some of the 
police, it would very materially assist us, or occasional 
men like peripatetic sub-inspectors. 

18,793. Who could be attached from time to time 
where there are specially young sub-inspectors, who are 
occasionally employed ?—Yes, who went about from 
one district to another. 


because it would be impossible for me to find out those 


Can you . 


. 


in. 


I think some assistance would 
be required in case of night work being necessary, — 


places, as Mr. Monsell says, when we go into a town or — 


any particular part of a district it is known instantly 
that we are there and they get their houses in order for 
us. 

18,794. And it is very necessary to you that you 
should have information from persons who have oppor= 
tunities of observation ?—I think so. 
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~ 18,795. Whoever they may be ?—Yes, whoever they 
may be. I always like to encourage people giving 
information. 

18,796. In Ireland I believe it is particularly difficult 
to get any unofficial information ?—I have never had a 
complaint since I have been here. 

18,797. (To Mr. Monsell.) Is that your experience ? 
—Yes, nothing is volunteered. 

18,798. It is considered like being an informer ?— 


Yes. 
18,799. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is that owing, do you 


h suppose, to the dislike of interference with the Factory 


Act, or to the great dislike to act as an informer ?— 
I think it is from their not liking to interfere from 


_ outside, and from the people themselves fearing lest 


they should get into trouble with their employers. 
18,800. It is not on account of any special feeling 


| against the Factory Acts ?—No, not at all. 


18,801. (Chairman, to Mr. Woodgate.) Is there any- 


thing else that you would like to mention >—No, I am 


not aware of anything, except I agree with Mr. Monsell 


_ in what he says about making the employer in a work- 
| shop produce evidence of the age of the person whom 
| he employs, and J think that in workshops dangerous 


machinery ought to be guarded as in the case of saw 
mills. I have frequently seen cases where I have not 
had any power to enforce places being guarded. In 


the event of the Factory Act being extended I should . 


make all places. factories, and in those places where 
more than 15 or 20 persons are employed, and I would 
abolish the necessity for having a surgical certificate 


| and registration also. 


18,802. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What is your objec- 
jection to extending the system of surgical certificates 
more widely ?—I think that it is an expense upon 
the poorer classes, it almost amounts to a tax on 
them. 

18,803. (Chaarman.) Could there not be a system 
devised in order to meet the case of works where the 
employers could not afford to contract like a factory 
employer, by which the certifying surgeon should 
appoint a place and an hour weekly to which the 
children might come to be passed ?—Yes; I think 
that it would-be a very good plan if the certifying 
surgeon would do it; but then very often you get a 
small town where there would probably be only one 


little workshop. 


(Mr. Monsell.) A doctor would think nothing of 


_ being appointed a factory surgeon just for the sake of 


one work. 

18,804. Could it be done by the dispensary surgeon? 
—I think so. 

(Mr. Woodgate.) The difficulty attending that 


would be the transferring of the books, either there 


should be one book at the dispensary, and that would 
be available for the inspector at the works, or they 
should carry the books backwards and forwards, the 


_ individual that wanted to be certified and registered 
_ would have to carry the book. 


18,805. It has been suggested that every child at 
first employment should be obliged to have a certificate 
of birth, issued by the registrar, in such a form that it 
would be very difficult to be tampered with; then that 


he should go to the certifying surgeon, unless the 
_ surgeon came to the work, with the certificate in his 
| hand, which should be endorsed by the certifying 


surgeon, proving his fitness for work; do you think 


_ that would work well ?—It would be a very good 


plan indeed, I think. 
18,806. It could*be done in small detached places by 


_ the dispensary surgeon, by the child taking its certifi- 
| -eate and having it endorsed ?—It is impossible to sepa- 


rate the child from the certificate in any way after- 
-wards in the mill. | 


18,807. Of course it would be, unless the employer. 
| was obliged to keep the certificate as long as the child 


was in his employment, which the inspector might dis- 


| cover. 


(Mr. Monsell.) Yes, of course it would be. I shall 
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have to adopt in Limerick some general plan, on account 
of the hands changing so constantly. They have, 10 
doubt, been certified somewhere, but ‘hardly ever do 
they happen to be certified in the house in which I see 
them at the time; they have been certified in another 
factory or workshop. ‘There are several manufac- 
turers who have the use of five boys on different days ; 
Iasked them to come and meet me and discuss the 
matter with me (but they are so indifferent that they 
will not do it), and, if necessary, to have a common 
book, that they should have a duplicate to show me in 
the factory. I said that if they did not agree to some 
such arrangement I should take the case and try it. 
I do not wish to interfere with their trade, but unless 
they do what I suggest they will escape certifying 
altogether. 

18,808. In some cases it would be almost necessary 
to dispense with the double certificates. If the surgical 
certificate was endorsed upon the birth certificate it 
would obviate much trouble, would it not ? 

(Mr. Monsell.) It would be avery good plan indeed, 
but who is to pay for it if they are changing hands? 

18,809. I will only assume that the certificate to be 
necessary on first employment, and then the certificate 
would be passed on to the next employer or the child 
or young person quitting the service of that one ?— 
That might be done. It is not easy to deal with 
those men, because they change their hands so 
frequently. A man says, “I will not pay for the 
“ certificate of this boy. I shall only have him to- 
“© day and to-morrow, Mr. So-and-so will then have 
“him. Why should I pay for the certificate ?” which 
is perfectly true. 

18,810. If the certifying fee was only 6d., or some- 
thing of that sort, it would not much matter, would it, 
by whom it was paid in the first place ? 

(Mr. Monsell.) It would matter to the certifying 
surgeon ; that is the great difficulty. 

18,811. It would pay the certifying surgeon pretty 
well, would it not, if he could have a number of chil- 
dren at some place named by himself, and taking al 
that had to be done at the one time ? ; 

(Mr. Monsell.) Yes, I should think it would in 
that way; but they wish to get some sum certain; 
they do not like the uncertainty of it; and if trade 
fails in any way it-lessens their means. 
to get a certain fee. 

18,812. They would get a certain fee, would they 
not, in the case of a large employer ? 

(Mr. Monsell.) Yes. 

18,813. Certifying the children of small employers 
would be in addition to that, because hitherto they have 
not had to do that, so that to certify a certain number 
of children at a certain time and place would not add 
much to their trouble while it would add so much to 
their emoluments ? 

(Mr. Monsell.) Exactly it would, I agree, with 
that, but in those small places they have been attending 
them now for a small sum, hoping that some arrange- 
ment would be arrived at. One certifying surgeon in 
my district says “I have gone on so long in the 
*“ hope that something will be done eventually to 
“ regulate our fees, otherwise the work will not pay 
crme.” 

18,814. Do you know what the receipts of some of 
the certifying surgeons in the smaller places have 
been ? 

(Mr. Monsell.) No, I could not say the sum, but 
I know that of necessity it must be very small, except 
in Cork, perhaps. 

(Mr. Woodgate.) With regard to tobacco pipe 
makers I should like to mention that there are only 
four young persons in the whole of Dublin employed 
in that trade. 

18,815. According to the statement made by some of 
the witnesses to-day there would be more than that ? 

(Mr. Woodgate.) I asked them when thoy were 


_going out how many young persons under 16 they 


employed, and they said only four, but the women are 
ou 
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all over 16; it is a very small business. I do ‘not 
think that there is any tobacco pipe 2h oh in Dublin 
who employs over 15 hands. 
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» 18,816. The Act is very hard upon them apparently 7 ? 
(Mr. Woodgate.) Yes, it is very hard upon them, 


they work very late hours. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. Pre, 
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Tur O’Conor Don. 


Dr. Epwarp Ditton MaporHer examined. ‘a 


18,817. (Chairman.) You are consulting sanitary 
officer to the Public Health Committee, are you not? 
-—Yes ; and under another name, for the last 11 or: 12 
years I was medical officer of health until the new 
Act. 

18,818. You are not a certifying surgeon under the 
Factory Act ?—No, I am not. 

18,819. We are informed that you ‘have, in the 
course of your official duties, taken great interest in 
the sanitary condition of the working classes ?—I have. 

18,820. And ina paper, which I: believe you read 
ata public meeting, you gave some startling particulars 
of the unsanitary condition of some of the smaller 
workshops ?—I have written a good many things. I 
am not quite sure which that ‘alludes to; my latest 
paper has been on the special diseases of artisans. 

18,821. The paper that L refer to was quoted. in a 
report of the sub-inspector of this district last year ?— 
I think it must be a part of that lecture which I de- 
livered at the request of the Dublin Society on artisans 
diseases (handing in the same). 

18,822. To go first to what has been brought 
prominently under the notice of the Commission, 
evidence has been given that it is the practice pretty 
generally among the master tailors of Dublin to give 


out their work to be done in small workshops or in 


the houses of the workpeople?—Such is very much 
the case. 

18,823. And that many of ‘those people work in 
very small, ill-ventilated, and unhealthy places ?-—That 
is a condition common to the homes of most of our 
Dublin workpeople, and not peculiar to the tailoring 
trade. 

18,824. I think it is also mentioned in the report 
to which I have referred, that in the  shoemaking 
trade that is largely the case P—It is, very much so. 

18,825. Is it frequently the case that the living 
rooms are used as workshops ?—Yes, and very often 
is the sleeping room used as a workshop also. 

18,826. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is that the case in. 
other trades besides tailoring and shoemaking ?—Yes, 
it is so. 

18,827. (Chairman.) Is it within your knowledge 
that in such places there are often other workpeople, 
women and young persons and children, taken in for 
hire?—As far as my experience goes that is so toa 
very limited extent. 

18,828. Do you think that generally speaking the 
work in such places is done by the families of the 
workmen ?—Almost exclusively. Such would be the 
result of my visit which [ made with Mr. Astley, the 
late inspector, over some 380 or 40 of the places where 
it was stated that this home-work system was going 
on. 

18,829. In your capacity as an official of the city 
government, how far is it your duty to take cognisance 
of work going on under those unhealthy conditions ? 
—To a very limited extent. If called upon by the 
Sanitary inspectors to certify to the unwholesomeness 
of any special place, it then becomes my duty, but 
I was made aware more largely of that two or three 


years ago at the request of Mr. Astley that I onc 
accompany him toa number of those places. But it 
is not usually a part of my duty, except the sanitary 
inspector discovers a very much ‘over-crowded: place, 
or a place without sufficient sanitary accommodation 
in it, then it becomes my duty to certify if I find ‘ony 
such offence. 

18,830. Have you frequently been called upon by 
the sanitary authority so to certify ?—Very frequently. 

18,831. Can -you say whether in consequence of 
such certificates proceedings have been taken to 
remedy the evil ?—Very frequently. 

18,832. What sort of proceedings ?-—-Chiefly for the 
provision of proper sanitary accommodation, good 
waterclosets or privies, and in a few cases where 
there is ‘over-crowding, according to. our minimum 
(300°cubic feet per head is our minimum), if it, is 
flagrantly below that minimum, we eden _pro- 
secute to prevent over-crowding. 

18,833. Against whom do you proceed ?_Against 
both the owner and the occupier of the tenement 
house. 

18,834..Do you mean that proceedings are taken 
against one of those very poor workmen for living 
and employing people in. such unhealthy places ?— 
Yes, that has been the case. 

18,835. Do’ the magistrates convict 2_Yes, they 
do. They declared that the house shall be cleared 
within a given time; they usually sive them a, fort- — 
night or a month. j 

18,836. That would be a decision against the owner 
or the principal occupier or the landlord ?—Yes, it — 


_ touches them. ; 


__ 18,837, Have such proceedings been of any avail 
to lessen the evil ?—They very frequently come back | j 
again, it would be in that way continuous. We do it f 
very rarely, at least not so frequently as we otherwise 
should do, on account of the wretched tenement ~ 
accommodation in Dublin; we cannot of course ~ 
render the people houseless, and we find it most ~ 
difficult to get other dwellings, and we refrain from ~ 
prosecuting except in very flagrant cases of over- ; 
crowding. a 

18,838. Do you know whether the Artisans Dwellings by 
Act of last Session extends to Ireland ?—It does 
extend to Ireland, and is already under the con- 
sideration of the public health committee of the 
corporation ‘of Dublin. 

18,839. We haye been told very much of the filth 
state of the tailors’ work places, and the almost total 
absence of ventilation where they are working together — 
in very small places, do you concur in that view ?— 
That is not remarkably so,‘and' certainly not above — 
the average of the dwelling rooms of all the ere 
classes of Dublin. 

18,840. We have also heard of cases, which we were 
told were not infrequent, of work being carried on in 
places where infectious diseases exist, aré you aware — 
of that ?—I have known that to be the case in a few 
instances, but I have never been able to teen the 
spread of disease from them. Loan 
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©18,841. (O'Connor Don.) Then the instances! are 
ass rare, I suppose ?—They are rare.; Scarlatina is 
the only: disease which medical men. believe to be 
portable in that way. Fevers and TOTS vat cases 
are/not so portable: 


18,842. ( Chairman.) Is small-pox not, soi ee So 


but thank. Providence it is very rarely rife in: Dublin 


now. 


18,848. Is the Vaccination Act strictly enforced i a— 


It is very ‘well carried out indeed. 


| 18,844. Then such evils are oe! incidental hain 
frequent ?—Quite so. 

18,845. But with the energy anil adtontion that I 
understand from you has been shown by the Com- 


mittee, do you think that there is any substantial im- 


provement in the condition of things which has been 
described pretty recently ?—Yes, I think improvement 


-is going on every day. We gain information from the 
Inspector of Factories. 


‘Mr. Astley was most energetic 
in that direction, and the Public Health Committee at 


‘once acts upon any complaint referred ‘to them, or, if 


we discover. it, through our sanitary officer. 
» / 18,846. And they as it were follow in his steps?—Yes, 
quite so; we only take cognizance of sanitary defects. 


‘While:the W orkshops Act was under the local autho- 


rity wenever attempted to enforce the hours for meals, 
jor the education, or some other items. | While ‘the 
‘Workshops..Act for two or three years was being 
carried out, nothing was done except with regard to 
tthe: sanitary: ‘condition of the place. a 

18,847. You probably have not seen the report with 
the: quotations that are given from your writings and 
speeches in Mr. Astley’s Report of 1874. Here is 
one passage :——-“ [»have: visited several of the out- 
“ workers: work-rooms in conjunction with Dr. Ma- 
“ pother, and allowing for a certain amount of 
“ exaggeration which is natural enough where such 
‘* important interests are at stake” (that is to say, the 


competition of the workpeople) “we are both of 


“ opinion that the evils are real and serious.” | Is that 
the case now ?—Yes, that applies to a few cases. I 


would not say that they were very frequent. 


18,848. “The outworking tailor or sweater works 


© in his own house and employs his own family, or 


“ else hires in strangers to work; his trade is a. very 
“ fluctuating one, and he is often: reduced: to the 
“ greatest distress in the dull season, ‘and thankful to 
“ accept work on any terms. The poorer class of 


_ “ outworkers have only one room which, as I have 


“ mentioned above, will at once serve the purposes of 
“ bedroom, sitting-room, and workshop; this room is 
* often small, dirty, and ill-ventilated, was never 
“ intended for, and is utterly unfit to be used as a 
* workshop. Females are often employed, and the 
“ hours of labour are very long and late, especially 
‘* towards the end of the week,” and so forth. On 
this subject Dr. Mapother says, “ The outwork system, 
“ which is often known by a term more sensational 
* and less polite, ‘the sweating system,’ is in force 
“ with some of the second rate tailors in Dublin.” 

That description, I suppose, is only true of a small 
number ?—Yes ; but Mr. Astley’s experience was very 
much larger than mine on that subject. Mr. Astley 


_ has got, I think, upwards of 80 places where it was 
| alleged that the sweating business was carried on. 
_ and I visited 30, if I remember rightly, and we found 


He 


in a few of them considerable overcrowding, and the 
work: ‘being done by others than the family; but in 
the greater number we found that it was sept rao 


i by the family of the man who got the work. 


18,849. Do those pocr people appear to resent those 


a visitations, or are they anxious for something’ to be 


| done for them?—They were rather anxious, I think, 
| that the thing should be inquired: into. 
varied a good deal; some were in favour of agitation 
| against the sweating system, and some thought it, on 
| the contrary, an advantage, as it enables the younger 


Opinions’ 


members of a vo to add to the wage of the 
_ household. 
- 18,850. As- aa the Saiabied places-in wade 


| they ‘work, are they averse to. interference or do they 


. 
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‘commonly say they would be glad to have better if 


they could get them ?—I am ashamed to say that they 
are usually contented ; they are completely untaught 
in the laws of health. 

18,851, ‘Then they require some strong hand to 
regulate them ?—Either that or the diffusion of know- 
ledge of the laws of health. 

18,852. ‘That would. be a very gradual process, 
would it not ?—Yes, very slow. That is being met 
by the National Board of Education ; they have. in- 


troduced the subject of the laws of health, and the 


elements of physiology throughout Ireland, 
18,853. Quoting you, Mr. Astley says again, “To 


$6 the habit of giving orders immediately before. great 


“ balls or shows, and to the increasing dressiness of 
‘¢ the period, deplorable overwork is often due,” and 


so on. 1 would ask you with regard to that, do you 


think that a more strict administration of the law, if 


‘it was possible, to prevent overwork in small work- 


shops would really tend to prevent the enforcement of 


-work by the masters, or would it only lead to dimin- 


ishing the small earnings;,of. the work-people ?—I 
think it would prevent; overwork, and it certainly 
would tend with greatjadvantage to the prevention of 
taking other workers| into the homes of the work- 
people themselves. So far as I have observed, if I 
may make ; such. an observation, the work of the 
workers family, may be advantageous, but the, con- 
gregation of the workpeople from other families would 


be very disadvantageous, as the rooms are sufficiently 


filled:by the members of the family, and if others are 
brought into these small rooms they must be danger- 
ously, overcrowded. 

18,854. You mean that if the hours ot labour wer 
limited, more hands would have to be employed ?— 
No, my observation. had more. reference to the filling 
of the dwelling rooms of the, workpeople with 
strangers. 

18, '855.—From. the attention which you have given 


‘to the subject, you. may have formed an. opinion 


whether the strict. enforcement of the law and a limi- 
tation of ‘the hours of labour would really tend. to 


ameliorate their condition, or only make them poorer 


by preventing them earning as much ?—I think it 
would very much benefit their condition indeed, es- 
pecially as when, under the provisions of the Work- 
shops Act, I visited several millinery, establishments, 
and I found that their hours for meals were very 
badly regulated, and: that if they were kept working 
late’ in the evening they really had no animal food 
whatever, they usually brought no animal food for 
their; mid-day meal, they depended upon getting it 
when they returned to their homes, and if they were 
kept: very late in the evening they would have no 
animal food whatever throughout the day. 

18,856. Can you say whether those people who are 
kept im millinery and dressmaking establishments 
after hours are earning money by doing so, or are they 
to any great extent apprentices who derive no benefit 
from their overtime ?-~I could. not express any opinion 
upon that matter positively. 

18,857. You have no knowledge whether they are 
kept by their own: free will or against their will ?— 
I have no very certain information upon that point. 

18,858, Do: your duties take you at all into bake- 
houses which aré under)the local authority >—Yes, 
very frequently. 

18,859. Is) the visitation of bakehouses or eanised 
dnd carried out ?—It was more largely done. by us 
until the bakehouses came under the Factory Act. 

18,860:. But they are not under the Factory Act now, 
cay are excluded P——Then I am in error there. 

18,861. Only such rooms as:packing rooms in biseuit 
Faeiiries are under the Factory Act, but all bakehouses 
where the materials are mixed and. the. bread and 
biscuits are baked are under the local authority as 
they always have been ?—Many of them I have reason 
to know have vastly improved within the last five or 
six years. Five or six years ago we made a systematic 
inspection of all the bakehousés in the town. Many 
we found to be filthy and. unwhitewashed, and close, 
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but a very remarkable improvement has occurred 
through the exertions of the local authority. 

18,862. By whom is the inspection now carried 
out ?—By the officer of the Public Health Committee, 
I being referred to in any very flagrant case, for the 
purpose of certifying its unwholesomeness, and con- 
ducting the prosecution. 

18,863. Are particular officers specially charged 
with the duty ?—There are two sanitary inspectors, 
and a sanitary sergeant under them, the city being 
divided between them. There are no special officers 
for the bakehouse part of the duty. f 

18,864. Has your attention been called to the 
condition of young persons employed in the bake- 
houses? Has it come under your notice whether 
young persons are employed too young or too long ?— 
No; that part of the Act never came under my 
cognizance. 

18,865. Under what officer of the local authority 
does it come ?—Perhaps the secretary of the Public 
VYealth Committee will be able to inform the Com- 
mission, and he is present. 

18,866. (Chairman.) Is there anything you would 
like to inform the Commission, from the interest 
which you have taken in this question ?—Except 
that a number of very small matters connected with 
the factories, which are usually small in Dublin, are 
embodied in that lecture which I prepared about two 
years ago with a great deal of care. 

18,867. Perhaps as you have put in this lecture, 
it might be appended to the report, and although it 
might be too long to read, could you call the 
attention of the Commission to any particular points 
in it?—I will do so with the greatest pleasure. 

18,868. Will you specify, without going into them 
at large, the points to which you wish to draw.our 
attention ?—The most flagrant case is in a small way, 
not more than 11 or 12 being employed in it. It is 
the making of mirrors by the mercurial process. They 
invariably make mirrors in France with nitrate of 
silver, which is a perfectly harmless process, whereas 
they make them in Dublin and other British towns 
with mercury, which invariably shortens the life of 
the operatives, and in some cases rapidly kills them. 

18,869. Is the worker obliged to come in constant 


contact with the material ?— Yes. 


18,870. By which means it is absorbed into the 
system ?—Yes, 

18,871. Does it affect him to the extent of saliva- 
tion ?—In the first two or three days it produces 
salivation, and afterwards a most miserable train of 
symptoms, ending in premature death in every case 
if they continue working at it. 

18,872. Are you aware whether the use of mercury 
produces a better article ?—-On the contrary, a cheaper 
and better article is produced by the French process 
from the nitrate of silver, and, moreover, it is per- 
fectly harmless to the operative. . . 

18,873. Why do they use the mercury ?—From 
the slowness of progress in those inventions in this 
country. 

18,874. Should you say that if it were proved that 
it was not in the interest of the trade to use this 
material, but it was from ignorance or carelessness, 
it should be prohibited ?—I would hope so, the evil 
is so great, although it is ina small way. We have 


not many working at it in Dublin. 


18,875. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are young persons 
or women ever employed in the manufacture ?—I 
think not, but adults altogether. That is the only 
thing which T remember to be very flagrant.* 

18,876. (Chairman.) That pamphlet enters, does 
it not, into many details of the question upon which 
we have been examining you ?—Yes, especially those 
to which chemical matters are used, which is a class 
of subject that I am very much concerned with. 
With regard to the mercury, the paper gives a very 


* 1 have since investigated the subject and found that mirror 
making in Dublin is now almost wholly done in Mr. Dockrell’s, 
South Georges Street; and that ventilation and cleanliness are 
so strictly enforced that no evil effects follow. 
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full description of the French method, which might 
be adopted in Great Britain and Ireland. 

18,877. Has the evil, and also the remedy, been 
pointed out to the employers in that industry ?—I 
have done: so myself to two or three heads of firms 
where they conduct it, but at present I think the 
nitrate of silver plan has not been conducted in 


Ireland. It is somewhat new, and it certainly is not — 


very generally known as yet.* 

18,878. There is no population in Dublin that can 
be called, strictly speaking, a factory population, they 
are so mingled ?—-Quite so. There is one other 
occupation that I will name as being extremely un- 
wholesome, and that is the making of mill stones from 
the French bur stone. The constant chipping of it, 
so as to leave a very fine surface, creates an im- 
palpable powder, which very quickly injures the lungs 
of those who work at it. That is very easily pre- 
vented by the use of a respirator; but unfortunately 
the men are very careless about it, and they have 
neglected to use the respirator in two or three cases 
where the employers urged them to do so. 

18,879. Is it chipped by a hand tool ?—Yes, by a 
hand chisel. é 

18,880. Then the use of a fan would not be easy ? 
—wNo ; it would not, it should be a respirator. * 

18,881. (O’Conor Don.) I suppose it is only adult 
men that are employed at that work ?—Yes, that is 
the case, but then lives ‘are extremely short in that 
occupation; one employer, the largest in Dublin, a 
Mr. Pearson, actually aided me in making a respirator, 
of which there is a picture in that lecture, and took 
the greatest interest to enforce the use of it by the 
workmen, but they are very careless about it. 

18,882. (Chairman.) With adult workmen you 
cannot enforce the use of a thing like that by a fine, 
as you can with women and children ?—No; a some- 
what similar one has been invented by Dr. Purdon 
of Belfast, and perhaps preferable to that other one. 
The advantage of mine and Dr. Purdon’s is that the 
wearer must breathe through the nose, and the former 
respirator has to be held on by the teeth. 

18,883. Dr. Purdon names his the “ Baker” re- 
spirator, does he not ?—Yes. 

18,884. (O’ Conor Don.) I understand you to draw 
a distinction between work carried on by the members 
of a family in those small shops and work carried on 
by hired labour ?—Yes. 

18,885. Would you recommend that there should be 
a greater restriction upon the hours of work, and a 
more exact enforcement of the, law, wherever hired 
labour is taken in >—Yes, most certainly. 

18,886. Would you consider that there would be a 
difficulty in enforcing very great strictness with regard 
to the particular hours of work.where it is carried on 
by the members of a family in their own house and 
sleeping rooms ?—So large an inspection would be 
required that it seems:impossible to attempt it. . 

18,887. You would recommend therefore, as I 
understand, that attention should be directed to restrict 
the labour where hired labourers were taken in ?— 
Yes. 

18,888. Do you consider that the sanitary condition 


of those shops is more injurious to the health of the © 
operatives than the long hours of work ?—I have much — 


more knowledge of the insanitary condition of those 
places than of the length of the work hours. 
18,889. Have you any statistics showing the rate of 


mortality amongst the operatives in Dublin as compared | 


is no machinery at present for getting the death rates 
of the various trades and occupations. 

18,890. What. is the general death rate of Dublin 
compared with that of other cities, is it high or low? 
—It is moderate, it is below Glasgow considerably, 
but it is considerably above London. Over some 


with that of other places >—No, we have not ; there 


{ 


10 years I daresay that 25 or 26 per 1000 would be a — 
fair average. There is a very great fault in the legis- — 


lation as regards the registration of deaths in Ireland 


* See Appendix D. (78). 
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which we have been wishing to get remedied for 
many years, namely, there is no means of enforcing 
the getting a registry of death. In England no person 
can be buried until there be a certificate as to the 
cause of death; in Ireland that is not at all necessary, 
and many deaths in Ireland are unregistered owing to 
a deficiency in the Death Registration Act which was 
passed in 1864 for Ireland. 

18,891. Are you aware whether the corporation in 

- Dublin has taken any steps to put in force the Artisans 
‘Dwelling Act of last session ?—It is at present merely 
under consideration by the Public Health Committee. 

18,892. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Can you tell us to 
what extent the inspection of the workshops is carried 
on by the officers of the sanitary authority ?—It has 
been more actively done hy the Inspector of Factories, 
Mr. Astley, who has lately left Dublin. 

18,893. But the special duty of the inspection of 
workshops is laid upon the local authority ?— Not 
now, I think, it is part now of the Factory Inspector’s 
duty. 
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18,894. The Factory Inspectot may inspect but can 
take no steps in the case of workshops in sanitary 
matters ?—Then it is referred by him to us, Of course 
the faults are discovered by our sanitary inspectors 
who go into the workshop as they would into a 
dwelling or any other place. 

18,895. Then the local authority never inspects 
except under the report of the factory inspector ?— 
Yes. Our sanitary inspectors and our policemen, or 
sanitary sergeants (there are about 10 of them) have 
the city distributed amongst them, and they go into 


the workshop as they would into an ordinary tene- 


ment, and on finding any nuisance or unwholesome 
condition, they report to the Public Health Committee, 
and a summons is issued against the owner. 

18,896. Are proceedings often taken ?—Our sum- 
monses average about 80a week for various nuisances. 

18,897. Can you inform the Commission as to the 
number of summonses as regards workshops ?—No, 
The secretary, Mr. Boyle, who is here, and who is to 
be examined, can state that. 


; The witness withdrew. 


Henry Wikis, Esq., examined. 


18,898. (Chairman.) You are chief clerk in the 
Registrar General’s department in Dublin ?—I am. 

18,899. The Commission have had occasion to con- 
sider very much the extent to which certificates of 
birth might be made available or insisted on in thé 
ease of the first employment of children ; and we 
have been told that there would be a great difficulty 
in procuring them in the case of Irish children on 
account of the shorter period during which the Regis- 
tration Act has been in force than in England. We 
understand that the Registration Act for Ireland was 
only passed in the year 1864 ?—It came into operation 
on the Ist of January 1864, 

18,900. Could you tell the Commission how soon 
it came into general operation ?—-Yes. It has been in 
operation since the beginning of the year 1864 up to 
the present time. 

18,901. You think that it could be relied upon as 
a trustworthy source of information in that respect ? 
—As regards the date of birth, there is no reason to 
suppose that it is defective as. regards that fact, except 
in a few instances. : 

18,902. There would be but few cases of children 
born since the beginning of 1864 in which certificates 
of birth could not be readily obtained ?—Certificates 
of birth can be always obtained for children whose 
births have been registered ; but it is believed that 
there are a great many which are not registered. 

18,903. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Even since Jan- 
uary 1864 ?—Yes, since January 1864; and even at 
the present time the system of registration is defective. 
The medical officers of the dispensary districts are the 
persons who are authorised by law to register births 
and deaths, but it is not to be supposed that these 
professional men, although “authorised and required ” 
by law “ to inform themselves” carefully of every birth 
and death which shall happen “ within their districts” 
(see 26 Vict. c. 11. s. 30.), will for the small fee (one 
shilling) to which they are entitled for each entry in 
the registers, strictly comply with this requirement. 

18,904, (Chairman.) Does it rest entirely with the 
medical man ?—Entirely. | = 

18,905. In many cases, I presume, a medical man 
would not be called in, and consequently he might 
only have a casual knowledge of the occurrence of a 
birth ?——-Yes, that isso. It was proposed, and a Bill 
was brought into Parliament on two occasions indeed, 
to put the registration into the hands of the con- 
stabulary, and it was expected that not a single death 
or birth would escape registration, because the duties 
of the constabulary bring them in the course of 
pene se the county to pass every house, and they 

ow every person, and every death, birth, or marriage 
that occurred would be almost certain to come under 
their notice, when it could be at once registered, 


18,906. But that was not carried out —No, it was 
not carried out. 

18,907. Do you think that if the constabulary were 
made available for that purpose as a source of infor- 
mation they could be relied upon ?—Yes, not only as 
regards dates and other particulars, but as respects 
numbers and legible writing in the records, which is 
a very important matter. We consider the birth and 
death rates so defective that we do not use them 
in calculating the movements of the population, we 
employ the English averages. 

18,908. Have you estimated by a comparison of the 
census or any other returns to what extent the birth 
registration is not attended to?—Yes, I have had it 
tested by a comparison with the English and Scotch 
rates. In this country both the birth and the death 
rates should be much more favourable than in either 
England or Scotland, Ireland being a rural country 
having very few mines and manufactories that are 
injurious to health such as are in Great Britain. 
Consequently, if the death rate here is much lower 
than in England, and the birth rate higher, the natural 
inference is our registration system is defective. 

18,909. In'the case of: the birth rate that would be 
a fair deduction, but in the case of the death rate you 
would anticipate that the returns would show a smaller 
death rate, would you not?—Yes, but in making the 
comparison, if we take the rural rate in England, and 
the general rate in Ireland, and find that the latter 
rate is lower than in England, it is only reasonable to 
infer that the death rate in Ireland ought to be much 
lower than what it is generally in England. 


18,910. What is the result of your returns in that ' 


respect ?>—Adopting English rates 44°5 per cent. of 
the marriages, 26°3 per cent. of the births, and 22:1 
per cent. of the deaths are unregistered. Adopting 
Scotch rates 37°4 per cent. of the marriages, 25°5 per 
cént. of the births, and 25°4 per cent. of the deaths 
are unregistered. 

18,911. Could you auswer the question which I 
put just now; to what extent you consider that the 
registration is defective, would you consider that 80 
per cent. of the population register their births?—I 
think about 75 per cent. But the movement of the 
population is, I may say, so fluctuating from emigra- 
tion, that it is very hard to come to a conclusion, and 
the only way in which I arrive at a result is that I 
apply the birth and death rate per annum of England 
to the population here, and find the facts as above 
stated. 

18,912. Is it your opinion that a larger amount 
than 80. per cent. of the births are registered ?—I 
should say that about 75 per cent. are registered. 

- 18,918. Would the failure to register be. chiefly 
found in remote rural districts ?—-Generally, and in 
towns and cities like Dublin. It may easily be 
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supposed that in the thickly populated districts in 
Dublin numbers of births take piace that are: never 
snegistered. 0 

18,914. Both: in the most thickly: end the aes 
thinly populated. districts you: would anticipate that 
the law was most evaded?—Yes; there are for the 
most. part no means except by advertisements in the 
papers by which medical men know when births :or 
deaths take place, and -this: is a in the case of the 
better classes. 

18,915: In the English Act of 1874 making it the 
duty of the ‘father or mother, and in default of the 
father or mother, the occupier of the house in which 
the child is born, and’ the’ person having charge of the 
child, and. each: person present, is bound: to: give 
insfoarneston of the particulars to the registrar, ‘that 
would be a much more efficient system, would it not: ? 
—We have that system, but notice is not always given 
to the sr and Gonequently births escape Fegise 
tration. | 

18,916. If it was the law that a certificate: was 
necessary for the employment of a child do you think 
it would tend to stimulate parents to attend to the 
law ?—I do not think it would in this country. 

18,917. That would be looking too far forward ?— 
Yes,’ T think so! 

18,918. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think thut''such 
a law ould ‘be'carried out after a lapse of 10 years, 
say that‘at 10'years afterwards if a parent had neglected 
to register‘the birth of a child,'do you think’ it would 
be fair that when a child arrived at’ the age of "10 he 
should not be allowed to work ?—I do not think that. 
> 18,919. ( Chairman.) But would it be fair’ that in 
default of a certificate which it was his duty to have 
provided for ‘the*should be: put to’ some additional 
expense and trouble in having the ‘child passed by a 
surgeon andpaying a small fee for that purpose P— 
That ‘would be a very'good ‘provision’ in order’ that 
the child might’ be employed, but it would be’ rather 
hard “upon ‘the parent, because the ‘parent might 
through sheer ignorance have committed the default, 
But until there is a system ‘adopted superior to that 
which now exists, I do not think that registration will 
be complete in Ireland. If the constabulary were made 
the registrars I think we should have perfect statistics 
of births and deaths. 

18,920. May the Commission understand it as your 
opinion that in respect of something like four-fifths of 
the population, or even more, a birth certificate might 
be reliable and be generally procurable ?—I think so, 
but I can give you more reliable information upon that, 
with’ the data upon which it is based. It would'be 
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better for you to. have that than just merely) from 
“memory my saying now what I think. 

18,921.).¢0’ Conor Don.) Do you think there is more 
or less care taken with regard to the registration 
of births than the registration of deaths ?—I think 
there is less with regard to births. The deaths are 
often registered, because in this country there are a 
great many burial societies, and they have to get the 
certificate .of the registrar in order to ‘procure the 
fees' for the burial, That acts as a spur to make them 
-register the deaths. 

18,922. Are the registrars of births paid any fee 
for registering ?’—Yes, a shilling for each birth and 
each death, 

18,923. You do not think that that is a sufficient 
inducement to make them look after the duty ?—No, 
to a medical man a shilling is very little... They com- 
plain that they are badly paid.. They have to register 
once, and haye subsequently to make a certified copy 
of the entry, which is forwarded to the General 
Register Office. 

18,924. (Chairman.) We know that in many | cases 
there have been attempts at tampering with the cer- 
tificates of the registrars, and many attempts at 
forgery where they have been required. I do not say 
in ‘Ireland only, but» certainly in some cases in Ire- 
land, although those attempts, so far as we hear, have 
been generally unsuccessful because the art of forgery- 
is not highly cultivated; but do you think that the 
certificate might be given by the registrar in such a 
form, or on stich material as would make it very 
difficult indeed to alter it without detection ?—I 
think so.' We have precautions taken, so that our 
certificates could be easily’ known ; the paper upon 
which they are given is watet-marked « Register of 
Birth.” | 

18,925. But any attempt at tampering has gene- 
rally been made by altering the dates ?—I think ‘that 
might easily be detected. Our certificates are on such 
thin paper that it would be very difficult to forge at 
all or to.alter a, date or even a letter without it being 
seen, as the paper could not be scraped with a knife. 

18, 926. If it was done on parchment, in order that 
those. certificates might be durable. for the life of 
the child, it would be almost impossible to alter it, 
would it not ?—No, it would be easier to tamper with 
parchment, which is a thick substance, and is easily 
scratched and dressed over afterwards to hide the 
erasure. 

18,927. Then thin paper pasted upon linen, or some- 
thing of that sort, would be better, would it not ?— 
Yes, I think that would be better, certainly. 


The witness withdrew. 


James Boyze, Esq., examined. 


18, 928. CGiuatPlianl ) You are a civil engineer by 
profession, are you not ?>—Yes. 

18,929. And you are secretary of the Public Health 
Committee of Dublin ?>—Yes. 

18,930. I-daresay you have read or heard:of the 
evidence which has been given before the Commission 
with reference -to the insanitary state of many work- 
shops in Dublin ?—Yes. 

- 18,931. And I daresay it has been often brought 
to your notice >—Yes, especially those houses which 
were referred to yesterday. 

18,932. Have the Public Health Conimttés done 
what they can to remedy those evils >—Decidedly ‘so ; 
they are more imaginary than real. 

18,933. Those extremely bad cases are isolated, 
are they >—Yes, I have obtained a report, and I have 
it in the room here, on each ‘and every ‘one’ of the 
cases that were.referred to yesterday, 

18,934. Is it the case that a large number of 
persons’employing women and children are-working 
in very small and ‘insanitary workshops ?—It is ‘not’ 
the case that there are a large number who employ 
women and children, but it is the case that there are 
a very large number of people cere yine oa unsuit- 
able pi capes and working in‘them,- - 


. & 


18,935, Would they be in many cases setae’ by 
the women and children of. the family >—Yes, by the 
women and children of the family, but not with the 
aid of others. 

‘18,936. Of course, as a matter of law, the Work- 
shops Act would reach them equally ?—Quite so. 

18,937. But, except as regards the sanitary con- 
dition of the places, it would be very difficult to 
appply it ?—Very difficult. 

18,938. Have the authorities interfered in many 
cases by prosecuting the landlord to require the 
removal of such unsuitable places ?—Yes, most ener- 
getically. I produce here the annual report of the 
duties discharged by the Public Health Committee 
for the year ending March last, and that will convey 
to you an idea as to the amount of the inspection 
which is exercised over the tenement houses of the 
city. Dublin contains a very large number of tene- 
ment houses, in’ proportion ’to its population, namely, 
9,300, out of a total number of 24,000 houses (de- 
livering in a report). 

. 18,939. This'report shows an immense number of 
operations under your authority, producing in a very 


_ great’ number of. cases ree they err Ot ae 


certainly. 
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18,940. Many thousands ‘of houses..and» premises 
where sanitary defects have been discovered, and 
remedied ?>—Yes. 

18,941. I see that there were inspections of tene- 
ment houses, 35,000, and of tenement rooms, 70,000? 
—Yes, and those embrace all those places in which 
persons were employed in any handicraft or trade. or 
occupation. . ite Dae 

18,942. Do the people who have been displaced 
from very bad places get back to them, and do you 
find them occupying them again under the former 
conditions >—That is a very rare occurrence. The 
penalty is so very severe upon the landlord, that it 
eventuates in shutting up the house as unfit for human 
habitation, therefore he is deterred from, admitting 
them again. 

18,943. Still you have to contend with a very. poor 
population, so that the insanitary conditions are inci- 
dental ?—Yes, certainly they are. 

18,944. We have been told that the corporation are 
taking steps to put in force the Artisans Dwellings 
Act, can you tell us anything about that ?—-I do not 
think that it will be put in force in Dublin; it is now 


_ under consideration, but I do not think it can be put 


in force, ; 

18,945. On account of the difficulty >—Yes, the 
many difficulties that exist in the normal state of 
things, and which we should be involved in, stand in 
the way, so that I am almost certain that it could not 
be put in force here. 

183946. But we may take it as a fact that especially 
where sanitary defects in workrooms are pointed out 
by the factory inspector, your committee does its best 
remedy them ?—At once. I have made a point on the 
arrival of each sub-inspector of factories to place our 
staff at his disposal, and to receive suggestions from 
him, and at once to carry out any suggestion that 
he might make. For instance, just a few days ago 
Mr. Woodgate pointed my attention to a .small. matter, 
the execution of which will be commenced to-morrow, 
the parties not having remedied defects which he saw 
existing. Mr. Astley gave me a very large number of 
eases, all of which were at once acted upon within 
24 hours ; we always have an inspection made of any 
place that is brought to our notice. 

18,947. You think that the best. way of carrying 


- out the intentions of Parliament in respect tothe 


sanitation of workshops would be. that. the factory 
officers should continue to take charge of the pro- 
visions respecting the hours of labour -and the ages of 
children, while the local authorities continue to take 
charge of sanitary matters ?—I would certainly say 
that that would be the most satisfactory means of 
giving effect to the Act. The Workshops Act of 
1867, which came into force here in 1868, and ex- 
pired in 1871, was most unsatisfactory and utterly 
impracticable, I took a very great. interest in it, and 
applied myself to it energetically, but without any 
success. Beyond the power contained in the Sanitary 
Act of 1866, under which we were appointed, there 
was no such thing as a power of entry, they could 
obstruct and delay you if they chose, that, was one 
objection. Another thing under the Act was the 
provision of a perfect system of registration for all 
persons employed in the house, and that the hours at 
which they should commence and the hours at which 
they should terminate, and matters of that kind, 
should be hung up, that the cubic space of each room 
should be ascertained and attached to a card, limiting 
the number of persons that. were employed in it. 
Under the Public Health Act and the byelaws that 
we have put in force and incorporated with it, we 
fixed upon a minimum cubic space of 300 feet, other- 
wise we should have had no means of preseribing the 
cubic space to the parties employed. 

18,948. Then you think that it was from an inherent 
weakness of the Act that it remained a dead letter in 
Dublin ?—Yes, unquestionably so. 

18,948a. Do you know whether the city authorities 
had contemplated putting it in force, but. were deterred 
by the apparent difficulties >—We. put it in force as 


far as practicable. We did not put’ it in force ‘so far’ J. Boyles Beg) 


as the hours were concerned, nor’ so. far as the half’ 
holiday on Saturday, in this respect, that the half 
holiday on Saturday after consideration by the com- 
mittee was deemed imprudent with reference to the 
social condition of the people, and that it would have 
an effect otherwise than beneficial, therefore it was 
not put in force. With regard to the hours, it was 
utterly impracticable in the absence of any system of 
registration. There was every desire to put the law 
in force to its utmost, with the exception of the half 
holiday on Saturday, but it was utterly impracticable 
to do so. 

18,949. The Commission have been told that a 
defect in. the law as regards the labour of young 
persons is in the Bakehouses Act, by which the 
inspection of such places, and the regulation of the 
hours of labour, are left to the local authority, and in 
many places we know that really little or nothing 
has been. done to carry out that Act in those par- 
ticulars. Can you tell the Commission what is done 
in the city of Dublin ?—You will find in that report 
which I have given in, a return of the number of 
inspections of bakehouses made during the past year. 
We have confined ourselves to promoting the sanitary 
condition of the bakehouses and’ places’ in which 
persons sleep, rather than of the places where they 
are employed, and we have made a very considerable 
improvement in them. That algo is a very imperfect 
Act, but I may state as a matter of fact that no young 
persons, that is, women or boys, are employed in 
bakehouses. : 

18,950. Not in the factory sense of boys under 18 ? 
—ZJust so ; not at night. 

18,951. But in the day ?—In the daytime there 
may be some between 15 and 18; but there are very 
few) ©: | 

18,952. But you do not interfere as regards the 
length of their hours of labour ?>—No. 

18,953. So that you could not say whether so occa- 


sionally employed they may serve and may not be" 


employed for a longer time than was contemplated by 
the Act-’—No, I could not say so; butthere has been 
no attempt made to enforce the regulation as to 
hours. 

18,954. Of course it is one of the provisions of the 
Act, and the enforcement of that Act is left to’ the 
local authority ?—Yes, it is. 

18,955. Has the local authority here determined 
not to interfere in the matter ?—They have not deter- 
mined that, but we have no reason to believe that the 
hours are'infringed. We have had many experiments 
in oréer to ascertain that, and the result of our inquiries 
has been that we have ‘no reason to believe that the 
hours are infringed upon, or that there is any undue 
extent of time of labour on the part of those employed. 

18,956. The reason I am particular in asking that 
question is because in some towns we have had positive 
evidence that very young persons are employed in 
bakehouses, and that in a very high temperature, and 
for ‘very long hours ?—That does not exist here. 

18,957. Would you think it right that the factory 
inspectors should concern themselves with the condi- 
tions of the employment of young persons in bakehouses 
as they do in other places of work, leaving the sanitary 
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duties as now to the local authority ?--I would suggest - 


that bakehouses shouldbe included amongst work- 
shops; and that they should take -no charge as regards 
the hours of labour. This is a return of a number. of 
workshops under the Workshops Regulation Act, and 
the classification of those employed in them when I 
had charge.of it in July 1867 (handing in the same). 
You will, find, that there are but 42 children as the 
total number employed at that date. 

18,958. Isthere any other matter that you would like 
to mention to us ?>—There is a matter which you referred 
to afew minutes ago, in the evidence of the last witness, 
with regard to the registration of deaths and births : 
the deaths. I refer to especially. I receive from the 
Registrar-General’s office a weekly return, of the local- 
itiesof-all persons and their ages who .have died.from 
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zymotic diseases, and from each hospital that receive 
‘fever patients I have a similar return twice a week. 
The object of that is, that we should have the earliest 
information of the occurrence of zymotic disease with 
a view to take immediate measures for the prevention 
of its spread. Every morning at 10 o’clock our sani- 
tary inspector calls at all the dispensaries in the city 
(and there are seven dispensaries in the city) and 
receives there similar information as regards any in- 
fectious disease that may have shown itself in the 
previous 24 hours. We have an approximately accu- 
rate return of the occurrence of infectious disease in 
the city, and that enables us at once to take means for 
the disinfection of the clothing of the patients, and the 
disinfection of the premises, and, if necessary, shutting 
them up. Infectious disease might often lurk in those 
workshops where tailors and others are employed; I 
mention that with reference to the evidence which was 
given yesterday by a tailor, but there is great difficulty 
with reference to the registration of deaths. I may 
mention as a fact that in one week during the small- 
pox epidemic of 1872-3 I knew of eight deaths that 
never were registered. I was enabled to ascertain that 
from a return sert in by the Registrar-General. And 
I know very weil as a matter of fact also, that many 
deaths occur from what might be called drunken 
homicide, that is to say, women drunk and lying over 
their children. 

18,959. We have no business with the question of 

the registration of deaths, but my question as to the 
registration of births had special reference to our in- 
quiry, it was rather incidental that that came in because 
we wanted to know how far the registration of births 
may be relied upon as atest of the age of children, and 
we should like to know how far you think that the Act 
is attended to ?—I have heard rrom the medical officers 
of the dispensaries that their discovery of a birth is 
very frequently accidental. From the mother getting 
medicines they ascertain that a birth has taken place, 
otherwise they would never have known it. I will 
also, if you will allow me, put before you a copy of our 
byelaws for the inspection of tenement houses, as it 
bears upon the subject. of cubic space allowed (handing 
in the same).. We applied this in accordance with the 
Workshops Regulation Act. Ihave also brought the 
minute books of the committee in which the report 
upon those tailors workshops which were referred to 
yesterday is set forth in detaii, giving the number of 
the house, the inspection, and the results of it; or if 
you would wish to have a copy of it, I will send you a 
copy. 
18,960. It would be very desirable, as we are obliged 
to receive such evidence as is tendered, that any report 
of your Committee should have the same prominence 
at least >—If you will allow me I will send you copy 
of the report upon those workshops that were re- 
ferred to yesterday, my name having been mentioned 
as having been applied to on the subject. On the 
14th of January 1875, a communication was addressed 
to the Public Health Committee by the Tailors Asso- 
ciation, signed by Michael McMahon, their Secretary, 
complaining of the state of the workshops in the city 
in which tailoring was carried on, and the possibility 
of the spread of disease. I will read the letter and the 
report also. t 

The letter is as follows :— 

Operative Tailors Society, 
37, Wellington Quay, 
14th January 1875. 


To the Public Health 
Committee. 
GENTLEMEN, 

Tux attention of the public as well as that of Her 
Majesty has been startled at the fact of the spreading of 
typhoid fever, which has attacked a number of officers in 
Beggars Bush Barracks, in some instances has proved fatal 
in its effects, which has caused an order to inquire into the 
causes of its introduction into the barracks. 

One of our leading journals believes it would be of 
importance to inform sanitary boards with any probable 
means that could be suggested to stay it progress. 

We wish to inform your Committee that the cause of 
many persons who is attacked with fever and other con- 
tagious diseases, that they are frequently contracted by their 
tailors having their clothing made by what is known in the 
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trade as the sweating system, namely, instead of master 
tailors ,having their customers clothes made in proper 
workshops on their premises, they give them to those class 
of workpeople to bring them to make in their own 
dwellings, which in a greater number of cases those people [ 
only occupy one room, which has to supply all the wants — 
of a bedroom, workshop, and all domestic purposes, and in 
many instances a large number of people must remain all 
day, and many times all night working, and I may here ’ 
add that it has been known that patients is lying sick of 
contagious complaints while work is carried on in such” 
rooms. - Pod 

We believe that nothing is calculated to be more dan- 
gerous in the way of conveying such contagious diseases 
from the houses of the workpeople than what woollen’ 
clothing can convey when so infected. ‘ 

I may here set down ‘some of the localities in which these 
class of people reside. We should expect that in the 
neighbourhood of Grafton Street that there should be no 
cause of alarm as to sanitary wants. But I commence © 
with Lemon Street in which four or five of their families 
reside. The sanitary state there is. very bad, for I believe, 
if not all, most of the houses has no accommodation save 
the street; next is Fade Street, Exchequer Street, Essex 
Street, Temple Bar, Exchange Street, Lower Copper Alley, 
Fishamble Street, John’s Lane, Werburgh Street, Michael’s 
Hill, Nicholas Street, Nicholas Lane, Cook Street, and 
Francis Street, where it has been found that there was a. 
patient lying in scarlet fever while four or five persons was 
working at the tailoring trade in the same apartment. 

Now we do not next expect that you can at the present 
state of the law within your power to be able to protect 
against, but if a recommendation from your Committee at 
the present time would be of a beneficial service so far as 
to prevent the spreading of the disease, and we also ask you 
would it not be necessary to have the Workshops and 
Factories Act amended, which is at present defective, for 
we believe that when the lives and health of the inhabitants 
of any city is in imminent danger, I am sure it would be 
essential to have the clothing of the people manufactured in 
a wholesome workshop, as. it is to have a wholesome 
slaughter house, and to protect the people from such risk 
of contracting disease. We have an Act to protect the 
cattle from disease, why not one for human beings? 

We know every precaution has been strictly looked after, 
but the cause has been some way not taken into account up 
to the present time. I could give further details, but on 
your referring to Dr. Mapother, he will be able to relate to 
you the accuracy of this statement, as I supplied him some _ 
time ago with a list of some of these peoples addresses for 
to visit, which I believe he has done in company with 
Mr. Astley, Factory Inspector, who will also be able to bear 
out the accuracy of this letter. As 1 before stated, I could 
give much more detail, and will if necessary supply. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) MicuarL McManon, 
Secretary, Tailors Society. 


Upon the receipt of that letter the following order 
was made :— - 


Refer to Mr. Boyle for examination into the matter of 
this letter and report as to the sanitary condition of the 
premises in question. 

I then proceeded to visit the houses, and the following is, 
my report dated the 28th of January 1875. 

__ “T beg to report that in none of the streets set forth in 
the statement made by the Tailors Society is there a house 
in which tailoring is carried on, destitute of either a privy 
or watercloset, and that with three exceptions, all such 
houses are also provided with ashpits.. Nor is there,in any 
of them at this: date a case of sickness. I would add the 
somewhat remarkable fact, that of the 270 dwellings which 
have been disinfected during the last seven months, there 
have been but five in which tailoring is carried on that 
required disinfection. The total number of houses which 
haye been inspected in the localities referred to in the tailors 
statement is 561, consisting as follows :— 

Lemon Street 4 Werburgh Street 25 

Fade Street 18 Temple Bar 46 

Upper Exchange St. 12 Essex Street Hast 32 

Lower Exchange St. 12 Essex Street West 16 


John’s Lane East 11 Nicholas Street . 39 
Copper Alley (10 Cook Street 8.) yale 
Fishamble Street 30 Francis Street 146 
Michael’s Lane 2, Exchange Street 38 


Michael’s Hill 17 


all the streets referred to in the tailors statement. In every 
case a house to house inspection was made with the view to 
ascertain the existence of sickness, and if the fact of over- 
crowding existed, the absence of sanitary accommodation 


the absence of ventilation,’and anything else bearing upon 
the sanitary condition of the population, and the result 
was the report which I now put before the Commission.” 

18,961. Is not the Lord Mayor a member of the 
Public Health Committee ?—No; he is ex officio a 
member of other committees of the kind, but not of 
the Public Health Committee. There two members 
in each ward. - 

18,962. (O’Conor Don.) Is Mr. Sykes a member 
of the Public Health Committee ?—Yes. 

18,963. (Chairman.) In the report of the ‘“ Free- 
man’s Journal” this morning, the witness is reported 
to have said that Mr. Sykes also is a member of that 


Committee >—Mr. Sykes has been a member of the . 


Public Health Committee only about a year. 
18,964. I suppose the practice is not the most de- 


sirable of giving out work to be done in those small 


places; but it is a matter with which neither Parlia- 
ment nor the local authority could think of interfering ? 
—No, the effect on the population is almost rather 


_ beneficial in some respects ; for instance, unfortunately 


in Dublin there is a very small amount of employment 
for women. There are no factories here of any con- 
sequence, and those women can devote their time that 
is not occupied in their domestic duties, to making 


_ waistcoats, and those slight articles, thereby earning 


some wages, and it enables them to teach their children 
needle work ‘and other things in which their children 
would otherwise be uneducated as they have no place 


“here to go to to learn. 


18,965. In visiting the army clothing department 
where articles are produced at the lowest price, and 
competing: with the cheapest form of labour outside, 
some of the Commission have found that the earnings 
of the women are very large owing to the greatest 
possible economy of labour that has been produced by 
scientific appliances, but in Dublin there are no such 
cheap tailoring establishments >—None. 

18,966. There it was shown beyond all doubt that 
the earnings of the women were exceptionally large, 
none earning lower than 10s. a week who were working 
anything like full time, the average being very much 
higher ?—That is greatly in excess of the earnings 
here. Their appliances, I need not. tell you, are of a 
‘very primitive description, and their habits are not so 
industrious and so well disciplined. ‘ 

18,967. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You are no doubt 
aware of the definition of a “‘nuisance” under the 
Public Health Act, 1866 (Ireland) ?>—Yes. 

18,968. And that the term “nuisance” is more 
extensive as regards workshops than as regards ordinary 
houses >—No, I was not aware of that. 

18,969. As regards a house the word “ nuisance” 
includes “ any house or part of a house so overcrowded 
“as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of 
“ the inmates,” and as regards factories it is “ Any fac- 
“ tory, workshop, or workplace, not already under the 
“ operation of any general Act for the regulation of 
“¢ factories or bakehouses, not kept in a cleanly state, 


© or not ventilated in such a manner as to render 


‘ harmless, as far as practicable, any gases, vapours, 
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dust, or other impurities generated in the course of 
the work carried on therein that are a nuisance, or 
injurious or dangerous to health, or so overcrowded 
while work is carried on as to be dangerous or pre- 
judicial to the health of those employed therein ” ? 
—We apply those conditions to a tenement house, 


6s 
6 


_ whether work be carried on in it or not irrespectively. 


18,970. Is not more cubic space and better ventila- 
tion required in a room which is worked in all day 
than in a room which is simply slept in ?—The cubic 
space remains the same, we are not empowered to 
allocate a greater amount of cubic space than 300 
feet. 

18,971. Ave you not of opinion that this definition is 
wider as applied to workshops ?—It is wider, but at 
the same time we apply it equally stringently to a 
tenement house, for this reason, that the houses in 
Dublin occupied by the humbler classes are very often 
of a very inferior description, and we find it necessary 
to go as close to the law as possible, and to carry it 
out as stringently with regard to them. : 

18,972. You do not consider that it would be reason- 
able to say that the law should be applied - more 
stringently where people are employed than where 
the rooms are simply lived in?—Yes, I would assign 
409 cubic feet where work of any kind is carried on 
where people continuously occupied the room from 
morning to night. The atmosphere must be rendered 
much more impure than a house casually employed 
during the day, and where a number of the family 
went out to labour. I would therefore increase the 
cubic space in rooms of that description. 

18,973. Would not it be also more reasonable to 
take some precaution as to cleanliness, and a proper 
supply of decent accommodation of all sorts >-—I believe 
we go as nearly to the mark in that respect as pos- 
sible. 

18,974. I will call your attention to a statement 
which was made by a witness yesterday, that on one 
occasion he had made a specific report to you about a 
workshop, and that you had said that you could not 
interfere between employer and employed ?— That had 
reference to the principle of admitting employment in 


‘private dwellings. 


18,975. (O’ Conor Don.) But that you did inquire 
into the matter when it was brought before you by 
Mr. McMahon is proved by the report that-you have 
read ?—Yes, certainly. 

18,976. And that report was made in consequence of 


- his letter to the Committee —Yes; which letter, as 


well as the report of the Committee, I have already 
read. The charge has been made, and I wish to meet 
it, and afford every information with respect to it. 

18,977. You have never refused to entertain infor- 
mation coming to you, no matter from whom it came, 
on sanitary matters ?—On the contrary, we encourage 
it by every possible means. We hold out every in- 
ducement for information being addressed to us, and it 
is the amount of such information that we receive 
which assists us materially in promoting the objects of 
the Committee. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. Cuartes A. Cameron examined. 


18,978. (Chairman.) You are medical officer of 
the Public Health Committee, are you not ?>—Yes ; 
Medical Officer of Health of the Corporation of 
Dublin, and their Analyst, and also Professor of Public 
Health in the Royal College of Surgeons. 

18,979. You have been present while Mr. Boyle 
has been giving his evidence, have you not ?—Just 
the latter portion of it, but I hardly heard what he 
said. 

18,980. I do not ask you to go so much into detail 
as we have with him and with Dr. Mapother. 
Mr. Boyle is’ associated with you in some way, is he 
not ?—Yes ; he is executive sanitary officer and I am 
medical officer of health, having supervision of fac- 
tories, chemical factories especially. 

18,981. Can you confirm the 

36769. 


statement of 


Mr. Boyle, that the inspection of places of work, as 
well as of dwelling-houses, is very energetic and 
thorough ?>—I think it is carried out very ener- 
getically. 

18,982. That in ‘cases where very insanitary con- 
ditions are discovered energetic steps are taken to 
remedy them ?—Yes, at once. 

18,983. Are there any trades or industries carried 
on in Dublin now where women and children are 
employed, so far as your knowledge goes, under very 
unfavourable circumstances as to health ?—If you 
will allow me to remark, I think there are certain 
industries that are carried on partly in the workshops 
and partly at home, in which the conditions are far 
more favourable in the workshops than they are at 
home. - I have examined a great many houses of the 
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working classes, where boot-making and_ tailoring 
are carried out, and anything more insanitary than 
the conditions of the places in which they are carried 
on would be impossible to describe. It must be seen 
to be understood. This especially is the case with 
regard to boot-making. Where boot-making is carried 
on at home, which is generally the practice in this 
city, it is the habit of the workmen not to work at 
all on Monday, as a rule, and sometimes not on 
Tuesday, and then to commence on Wednesday 
morning, and work Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, and on up to Saturday night, when they are 
generally working all night, and sometimes to 2 
or 8 o'clock even on Sunday morning; the result 
is, that where a man, and perhaps a son, and ‘very 
frequently one or two lodgers in the same trade, are 
working in one room, the atmosphere, as I have 
frequently observed, at 8 or 9, or 10 or 11 o’clock 
at night, is extremely bad, and in a condition most 
prejudicial to health. Ihave found, so far as boot- 
making and tailoring are concerned—which are car- 
ried on under very inadequate circumstances—that 
the workshops are in an incomparably better sanitary 
condition than the rooms in which those operations of 
boot-making and tailoring are carried on at home, 

18,984. When you say workshops, you mean work- 
rooms belonging to the employers ?—Precisely so ; 
warehouses. It is the same with dress-making, which 
I have also occupied some time in studying. I 
myself examined the workshops of many millinery 
establishments in Dublin, and I found that the cubic 
space was tolerably good, if not always exactly what 
we would like; but sometimes it is very difficult to 
manage it. Their topographical conditions opposed 
formidable difficulties in the way of having a larger 
amount of cubic space, but I found that in the shops 
there the girls leave off pretty early; they leave off at 
6 or 7 o’clock. I know that in many cases, in fact in 
most cases, where dress-making and millinery of all 
kinds are carried on at home, the hours are extremely 
late, and the cubic space in fact is not equal to what 
it is in the workshops ;, therefore there is generally 
but little that is objectionable in the hours in the 
workshops, as far as I can see, in Dublin, compared 
with the houses of those people where the work is 
carried on at home. 

18,985. Have you found many places of work in the 
tailoring and boot-making trades where the family 
are sleeping in the same room in which the work is 
carried on ?—lIt is almost invariably the case. 
one case, which I may mention specially, of a place 
where, in two rooms, a man and. his wife and family 
of, I think, three or four children lived, and they 
had two lodgers. One son and four men worked in 
the room all day, and sometimes from. Saturday 
morning until 2 or 3 on Sunday morning. ; 

18,986. What does the family consist. of p—The 
family consists of. four children, three girls and a boy. 
The boy works with his father, and the cubic space 
is just about the quantity that the law allows. 


18,987. Counting the workmen and the children 


too ?—Yes, in the two rooms; but the family sleep 
altogether in one room, and the men, with the 
exception of the father, sleep in another room, in 
the workshop, so that they work from Saturday 
morning till perhaps at least 12 o’clock on Saturday 
night very frequently, if not generally, and then the 
four men sleep in the same room. 

18,988. About what age are the girls >—These girls 
are young, but sometimes they are adults, 

18,989. In this case were the girls assisting in. the 
work ?—Girls do assist in the work ; they all work 
at binding. There is what is called binders: work 
carried on by girls ; sometimes seven or eight will 
work in one room. In that case, of course, we could 
not interfere, because in the two rooms devoted to 
this family and their lodgers, the cubic space is just 
about equal to the requirements of the law, but when 
we take into consideration that the place is encum- 
bered with numerous beds and } bulky articles of 
furniture, that diminishes the proper amount of air. 


I have . 
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18,990. I suppose the beds are not very bulky ?— 
In this particular case the beds are rather bulky ; they 
are beds that were formerly used by persons in a higher 
rank of life, just like the houses where the people live. 
They often buy great bulky funereal looking old beds, 
with curtains round them; hearse-like four-posters, 
with dirty old curtains that perhaps have not been 
stirred for years and years. f ‘ 


18,991. Would you say that probably two sleep ind 


a four-poster ?—Very frequently three and four, I 
mention these circumstances to show that the con- 
ditions of labour in the workshops of Dublin, as far as 
I have been able to observe them, are more favourable 
than in the homes of the artisans where those indus- 
tries are carried on. j i 

18,992. You will bear in mind that.we endeavour. 
to keep the terms distinct, and that a workshop, as far 
as we are concerned, simply means any place where 
women and children work; you rather use it, I think, 
in the sense of “ work-room,” meaning the employer’s. 
work room ?—I do. I thought that your inquiries. 
were chiefly with reference to small workshops. «| | 

18,993. It is with reference to all premises where 
work is carried on by women and children ?—My 
observation is, that work is carried on under extremely 
insanitary conditions in this city. A: en 

18,994. Do you think that it would be possible in 
such places as you have’deseribed for the factory 
officers or any authority to interfere with the hours of 


> 


f 
} 


work of women. and children, speaking now of places. — 


where the work is done in their own homes ?—It 
would be attended with great practical difficulties to 
interfere with the arrangements of a family.. We must. 
look upon a little community as a family, and it would 
be difficult for an officer to go there at 10 at night, for 
example, when perhaps some of the inmates might be 


We 


in bed, and we are-hardly prepared for that/inter- — 


ference, although, certainly as a sanitarian, I-should 
be glad if inspection possibly could be enforced.) —; 
18,995. The. Workshops Regulation Act, which 
gives you authority, and which defines an employer. to 
be either a parent or any one else, is practically a dead 
letter, and you think must continue to be so?—lI have- 
not studied the Act very carefully, but I know with 
respect to the sanitary Acts that the inspector may at 
all reasonable hours make an: inspection. Iam. not 
sure whether the Act under which you are ‘now 
making these inquiries refers to inspection ,or. the 
right of entry at all hours. 
18,996." What the law contemplates is that the labour 
of women ‘and children should’ be kept-within the legal 


‘hours, and that it should be interfered with “even. if” 


the employer be.a.parent?—Then J take it that that 
would apply to a father having.ason.in his employ- 
ment if the son: were an apprentice, but sometimes 
the son works independently of the father. In the 
particular case to which I refer,the son was out of his 
time, as they say, and was: working independently of 
his father, although their earnings very. likely, went 
into a common fund. It’ would be very, difficult I 
think to visit late at night, and that is the only time 
when it is required. What I object to chiefly is the 


irregularity in the hours of working which is of course _ 


chiefly caused by intemperance. 

18,997. Do you think that if the law was enforced 
and. working excessively late hours’ by women and 
children was put down, it would induce the people to 
work more regular hours and spread: it more equally 
through the week days?—Yes, I think it would. I 
know those persons who are at work till Sunday 
morning, and who get the work to do early in jthe 
week from shops or from private persons do not work 
on Monday and Tuesday. Monday is commonly called 
here Saint Monday, because the people, especially 
amongst tailors, shoemakers, and artisans of that class, 
who are semi-independent, do not work at’ all-upon 
that day. Sometimes they do not work ‘on Tuesday, 
and they only settle down to work (Iam; speaking. of 
a great number of them) on Wednesday. morning. 
Their work accumulates and they are unable to getit 
through, and, consequently as they have to finish the 


* 
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whole and bring it home, as they frequently do, on 


Sunday morning, to a private customer, or on Saturday 
night very late, 11 or 12. o’clock, to some shops, they 
work toa very late hour indeed. TS IS 

18,998. Can’ you say from’ actual knowledge that 
their idleness at the beginning of the week is as often 


the fault of the workmen as of the employers, who do 


not give out the work in time?—I think in most 
cases it is the fault’ of the workmen, I know that in 


| the case of private customers it is. 


“18,999. Some of the witnesses yesterday maintained 
that it was generally the fault of the employer: or his 
foreman, who neglected to give out the work earlier? 
—I think that is one cause, because people in the 
higher ranks will go into a tailor’s establishment and 
want a complete outfit in a couple of days or three 
days, but asa rule the clothes are sent home at the 
end of the week, on Saturday evenings, from most of 


‘the tailors in Dublin. 


“19,000. Still, although there might be many from 
that: cause, there are a number of persons who have 
got into bad habits in respect of’ beginning work late 
in the week ?—I think they have. 

“19,001. (O’Conor Don.) Do you mean to give the 
Commission to understand that a restriction upon the 
late working of women and children would put a stop 
to the late working of the men in such cases ?—No, I 
said, however desirable I thought it would be to 
prevent women and children who are under the control 
of parents or employer from working till a very late 
hour on Saturday and Friday evening, I could not see 


| ‘my way clearly to-interfering with them. 


19,002. I understood you, in answer to’a question 
put by the Chairman, to state that you are of opinion 
that the restriction of the only labour that can be 
restricted, namely, the labour of women and ‘children, 
from those late hours, would have the effect of making 
the men work earlier, and not idle their Monday and 


‘Tuesday ?—I think it would, it would make them 


commence work at all events on Tuesday morning if 
they knew that they could not have Saturday night 


- to pull up. 


~ 19,003. When you say if they knew that they could 
not have Saturday night to pull up, do you contemplate 
restricting every one’s power of working all Saturday 
night ?—Jt is no use the men working unless the 
finishing touches are given to their work by the 
women. : 
19,004. I want to know whether it is necessary 
that the women should always work with the men, 
or whether the men could not carry it on by them- 
selves ?-—The women must work in the case of shoe- 


making, because they do a great deal in the way of 


finishing the boots—binding a boot is the last opera- 
tion, and that is done by a woman or a girl. 

19,005. Take the instance of the boot-making house 
that you referred to, where the father of the family 


|. ahd 'two other men and a son were working together ; _ 


supposing that, being’ men, they had the power to 
work all Saturday night, would it be possible for any 
factory inspector to prevent the women and children 
helping the men a little ?—I think it would be utterly 
impossible. ~ Ag Atiassae 
~ 19,006. If such a law were passed and the factory 
inspector came, he would be heard coming up the 
stairs, and the women and children would cease to 
work, and it would be impossible, would it not, for 
him ‘to obtain a conviction ?—It “would be utterly 
impossible. Sie he 
19,007. So that an enactment of that sort would be 
practically ‘impossible to carry out ?—Yes, like so 


many of our sanitary enactments of the same kind, it _ 
would become unworkable; I am perfectly sure that’ 


such a statute would become a dead letter. The 


number of inspectors required for#such a purpose” 
would be very large indeed. Such a power of inspection ' 


should be only entrusted to persons of a superior 
grade. It would not do to have common men going 
at-11 and 12 o’clock at night into the houses of people 
where there is generally not any very great amount 


of privacy observed when the family are alone—it 


would not do, I think, to have people walking in, for 
perhaps there might be females in the act of undressing 
at the time in the room. 

19,008. (Chairman.) I suppose they are not able 
to undress in much privacy in such’ places ?—They 
are not, that is one great drawback. 

19,009. I mean that they would not be more than 
usually shocked ?—But they might be shocked by the 
presence of a stranger perhaps. 

19,010. Do you think from your observations that 
the physical deterioration of the health of the people 
employed is the result of those conditions of work ?— 
I never have formed a clearer opinion upon any subject 
than I have upon that, that in the case of shoemakers 
and tailors who work at home under the most un- 
favourable and insanitary conditions, with ~ most 
irregular hours of working, and generally with very 
irregular hours of meals, and very frequently insufficient 
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food, undoubtedly it has produced a deterioration of , 


the people. 

19,011. (O’ Conor Don.) 'Then, I presume that the 
remedy for that would be some law with regard to 
the working of all men under insanitary conditions 
rather than alaw interfering with women and children 
particularly ?—Yes, precisely so, with reference to 
those particular avocations, I think you cannot deal 
with women and children without dealing with the 
men. 

19,012. You think that the evils which now exist 


should be met by further sanitary arrangements with 


reference to working at all in those small establish- 
ments >—Yes. 

19,013. Could you suggest any particular remedy 
for this evil?P—I am afraid that it is almost impossible 
to suggest a remedy, With an extension of the 
workshop system, I think. that we might hope for 


some amelioration in the condition of things; that is, . 


if the men would do as they do in many shoemaking 
towns in England, Daventry, and those places where 
they work at regular hours and commence on Monday 
morning ; and: if the work was carried on in work- 
shops which would be under the surveillance of the 
inspectors of the sanitary authorities, I then think 
that an improvement in the condition of the working 
people would be produced, but I am perfectly at a 
loss to see how any remedy could be applied with the 
existing state of things. 

-19,014. You could not compel a man, could you, 
to work in a workshop ?—No, you could not compel 
him. I think that by increased sanitary supervision, 
that is, seeing that they have all their places clean, 
and that.they have cubie space in the place where 
the industry is carried on at home, and causing the 


_ work to be carried on in some place whieh is not a 


bedroom ; something might be done in that way. 
19,015. The amount of cubic space might be in- 
creased where work of this description is carried on ? 


—Yes; that persons should not sleep in a room which ° 


had been devoted all day to the purposes of a work- 
shop. Certainly the amount of cubic space ought to 
be greater in a shop that is used during the day as a 
workshop and at-night as a bedroom. -If you require 
300 cubie feet of space in a workshop, and that work- 
shop at night is not occupied at. all, the air.can be 
renewed perfectly during the night, and all the 
windows may be kept open ; but at night the habit 
of the poor is, if possible, to keep out the air by 
every means, only the imperfect carpentry, fortunately, 
of their dwellings prevents that. The fissures and 
crannies in the walls and doors and windows enable 
the air to’get in, but if they could prevent the air 
coming in. by closing up every aperture, undoubtedly 


they would do so; so that the place is generally, | 


especially on a Saturday, occupied closely from Satur- 
day morning until Sunday morning. 5 
19,016. It is rather the result of having so little 
food inside to induce susceptibility to cold, is it not ? 
—Precisely. People when they are not well fed are 
more susceptible to the influence of cold and a lower 
temperature. 
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- 19,017. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that nothing 
can be worse than the sanitary condition of the rooms 
in which the work is done ?—Yes; I say that 
advisedly,' 

19,018. Do you mean in those rooms where women 
and young children are employed ?— Yes. 

19,019. Are you aware of the definition of “nui- 
sance” under the Public Health Act as applied to 
workshops ?—Yes. 

19,020. I wish to draw your attention to the dis- 
tinction between the word “nuisance” as applied to 
a house and to a workshop. ‘The definition as regards 
a workshop is ‘any factory, workshop, or workplace, 
“ not kept in a cleanly state, or not ventilated in such 
‘< a manner as to render harmless, as far as practicable, 
“ any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities gener- 
“ated in the course of the work carried on therein, 
‘“‘ that are a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to 
“ health, or so overcrowded while work is carried on 
“ as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of 
“ those employed therein.” I want to know with 
that definition of “nuisance ” would it not be possible 
to institute proceedings against the owner or occupier 
of these rooms, of which you have described the in- 
sanitary state?—It would undoubtedly, if they came 
within the provisions of the Act of Parliament, but 
that definition would apply to an author in his study. 
I think a further definition of a workshop in that Act 
is any place where any kind of work is carried on, 
namely writing or scrivenery work. 

19,021. You are no doubt aware that the definition 
of “workshop” is “any room or place whatever, 
‘“‘ whether in the open air or under cover, in which 
‘“‘ any handicraft is carried on by any child, young 
“ person, or woman.” With that definition of a 
‘“< workshop,” and the further definition of a “nuisance,” 
would it not be possible for the local authority, and is 
it not the duty of the local authority to institute pro- 
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ceedings against the owners or occupier of those in- 
sanitary workrooms ?—They have undoubtedly. the 
power from that clause which you have read now. 
19,022. Had you not been aware of that ?—Yes, I 
was aware of it. I know that they have power, but 
I say that there is a great difficulty in going at 10 or 
11 at night into those places at the time that the wor! 
is carried on. sas 
19,023. I am not asking you now as to over hours, 


but as to the sanitary condition of those rooms which __ 


you have described ?—I think there was ample power 
under the Public Health Act to deal with rooms of 
that kind. , 

19,024. Then how comes it that you have not in- 
stituted proceedings against those places which you 
describe as being in such a deplorable condition ?—So 
we have. I think I have already mentioned that the 
amount of cubic space is limited to 800 cubic feet for 
sleeping in or for dwelling in ; but there is no way of 
preventing persons from living the night and day in 
the one ‘place. I say that where they sleep in the 
workshops it makes the matter a great deal worse, and 
then the 300 cubic feet of space is inadequate. _ 

19,025. You are not of opinion, so far as I can make 
out, that the definition of a “nuisance” in the Public 
Health Act is more extensive as applied to workshops 
than as applied to dwelling-houses ?—I am not aware 
of that. 

19,026. Under the Public Health Act nothing can 
be more stringent than “any house or part of a house 
“ so over-crowded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to 
“ the health of the inmates,” and there is another part 
of the Public Health Act where it states that “ any: 
“* place so kept as to be injurious to health shall be a 
“ nuisance ;” therefore at any rate you have not been 
accustomed to be more particular as regards the con- 
dition of workshops than of ordinary dwelling-honses ? 
—I do not think we have; 


The witness withdrew. 


Mr. Marx Rock and Mr. Toomas FrEENEY examined. 


19,027. (Chairman.) You are, I believe, foreman 
in Messrs. McSwiney and Company’s establishment ? 
— Yes. 

19,028. Who are general clothiers, are they not ?— 
Yes, that is one department, and but a small depart- 
ment in a large house. 

19,029. What other business do they carry on ?— 
Furnishers and general outfitters. 

19,030. The Commission have thought it right to 
communicate with you in consequence of the evidence 
whiche was given yesterday ?—Yes, quite so, which 
evidence appeared in the paper this morning. 

19,031. Not that we thought it necessary to call 
upon you for any statement, but that you should have 
an opportunity of doing so if you thought fit ?—The 
firm is a limited company, and they are very much 
annoyed at the matter, so that it all. comes down on 
my shoulders as foreman of the company. There are 
20 or 30 persons who have felt themselves annoyed at 
what has been said. A message was sent down to my 
cutting room to-day from the Board of Directors for 
me to give an explanation, and to know why the house 
has got into such a matter with regard to our giving 
out work, asking me was it true, and how long has it 
been so. I have been there one year and six months. 
I have got the log book here, from which you can see 
that I have given out no work except one job perhaps 
in a month, which statement I have brought a work- 
man from the workshop to prove. It has been given 
out by my predecessor, I believe, but not since I have 
been there, except it was something in a particular 
hurry that could not be avoided. 

19,032. Your tailoring work is done in the work- 


room ?—Yés; I haye got a new workshop also for | 


them since to work in, me 
43,0383. (Zo Mr. Freeney.) You are a workman 
in Messrs. MeSwiney’s establishment, are you not ?— 
Yes. 
19,034. Do you confirm the statement of Mr. Rock 


that generally speaking the work is done in the 
Company’s workroom ?—Yes, I can verify to the 
names of the workpeople. : 

19,035. Is it the custom of the firm to do all their 
tailoring work in their own workrooms ?—Yes, it is. 
There is some given out when necessity compels. 

19,036. (Lord F, Cavendish.) Does that frequently 
happen ?—I could not exactly tell. 

19,037. (Mr. Rock.) I have only one man working 
for me outside, and he takes a job in a month perhaps - 
only, he has been a good customer of ours at one time 
in his life and we could not put him off. I have got 
even waistcoats made inside, which was never done 
before, sooner than give them out. | 

19,038. In the Dublin trade it is the custom to give 
out the waistcoats, is it?—Yes, decidedly, and the 
journeymen do not object to it. The trade does not 
do it in general, but we do it, in the inside; we have 


-got three women working inside making waistcoats. 


- 19,039. Then it was not with you that the con- 
versation took place in which Mr. McMahon described 
the disease which existed in.some of the small work- 
shops >—No, never to mé; he never mentioned it. 

19,040. (O’Conor Don.) Have you never had any 
conversation with Mr. McMahon about the employ- 
ment of persons outside your establishment ?—Yes, 
he has been working for me at one time; he was 
captain with me at one time. ; 

19,041. (Chairman.) What is the meaning of 
“captain” ?—It means the superintendent of the 
workmen. 

19,042. That is to say, the captain of your work- 
shop ?—Yes ; when I went there there was only two 
or three men working, it was all given out, I believe, 
or if not given out done by women working inside 
and working cheap. After going through the place I 
said, ‘ This is a very bad workshop, it wants doing up.” 
Mr. McMahon said to me, “ What is to be done with 
“ the workmen? I will get you workmen,” said he. 
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I could get no workmen to go to the shop, it was 
in such very bad repute. He had been the captain, 
and paid so much a week for it, and I told, him to get 
‘me some workmen, which he was supposed to do 
according to the position he held, but I dispensed with 
his services; § 

19,043. The sum total is, that he was captain of 
your workshop, and his services were dispensed with ? 
—Yes, by me. 

19,044. Thén your general denial that you are 
employing these sweaters, as they are called, is sufficient 
for your purpose ?—Yes, I think it ought to be. 

19,045. (O’Conor Don.) The tailoring business, I 
believe, is but a very small portion of the business 

_ carried on in your establishment ?—Quite so. 

19,046. How many hands do you employ in your 
establishment, ?—I suppose about 250. 

19,047. How many of those would be employed in 
the tailoring department ?—-Four, three and myself. 

19,048. Yours is one of the large establishments of 
Dublin in which almost everything is sold ?—Yes, 
everything almost. 

19,049. How many women do you employ ?—I 
suppose about 50 inside, and I suppose 150 mantle 
makers and everything. PecEa SAP 

19,050. How many have you employed as shop 
assistants, sellers over the counter ?—I suppose about 
50 or 60. 

‘19,051. How many men have you in that position ? 
—I suppose 190, giving a rough calculation. 

19,052. The proportion that you employ as shop 

‘| assistants greatly exceeds that of the workmen ?— 
|> Decidedly. 

19,058, (Chairman.) Do I understand that you 
| have about 100 mantle makers cutside ?—I should not 


1 are between 80 and 90 with the dress-makers and 
| mantle-makers, it is all done on the premises. 

i 19,054. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you consider 
yourself that the system of giving out work is a bad 
one ?—I do decidedly. Ihave never been in an em- 
ployment where it is done yet, and this is the fourth 
that I have been in. 

19,055. On what grounds do you object to the 
system ?—In many ways, I do not believe in it. Ido 
not speak of any disease, but I could not get the work 
so well done, nothing like it. 

19,056. Do you think that the system is extending 
in Dublin ?—I do not know really, I do not mix so 
much with the trade as I used to do some years ago. 


19,066. (Chairman). Do you wish to make a state- 
ment to the Commission ?—Yes, I should like to make 
a statement in relation to this very matter. Mr. Rock 
states that he has only one sweater employed on the 
premises at present. My statement is that I said I 
\ did not know whether it was practised at present or 
not. I was not sure whether they followed it out 
or not; but he admits now that there is one during 
his time, and he relates that I was captain there, and 
‘that he himself made me leave. I left it of my own 
accord, and not by his directions, It was in conse- 
quence of bringing this woman in back again, although 
they told me that they would never bring a sweater 
about the place they brought this. very woman. Mr. 
Rock,or some of the assistants in the wareroom, brought 
her back again into the house to work. I have seen 
her in the wareroom. 

19,067. This woman, who you say was brought in, 
was brought in to work in the wareroom?—I have 


wonder. -We will say between workers and all there — 
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I do not believe in the sweating system at all as being 
a good one, 

19,057. You could get the work done cheaper by 
the sweating system, could you not?—Yes, a littiv 
cheaper but not so well, and that is not cheap at the 
latter end. 

19,058. If there was any regulation made as to the 
hours at which women engaged in the shop depart- 
ment could be employed, do you think that it would 
much check the employment of women ?—They are 
now employed only from half past 9 to 6. 

19,059. As far as you are concerned any restriction 
of the hours of women to 104 hours a day would not 
affect you ?—I could not speak as to that. I only 
speak just for myself. J could not speak for the 
house. 

19,060. Do you think that if the restriction of the 
Factory Acts were extended to women engaged in 
shops that restriction would tend to displace women 
by men ?—I should not like to answer that question. 

19,061. Is the sweating system a new one in 
Dublin ?—I believe some 80 years ago there was 
sweating in Dublin as much as there is now. I have 
been told so. I have no reason to believe that it is 
extending ; but I believe it is extending myself from 
what I have seen in the late procession. I have seen 
the three bodies of tailors in the procession and it was 
a wonder to me to see. There was the regular trade 
and two societies besides, as] understand. ‘There was 
three bodies of tailors walking, and I could not unde1- 
stand the three different branches. 

19,062. But you know very little cf the system 
yourself ?—Very little now because I have been away 
from it. i 

19,063. (Chairman, to Mr. Freeney.) Do you 
know whether there is a regular society of out 
workers ?>—Yes, a branch belonging to the Amalga- 

* mation. 

° 19,064. (Lord F. Cavendish to Mr. Rock.) You 
say that you know very little of it now. Did you 
know anything of it formerly ?—I never knew any- 
thing about sweating. I was a journeyman tailor, and 
I could not come to be a cutter unless 1 was. 

19,065. When you were a journeyman did you ever 
take work home ?>—Never, indeed, nor would not walk 
among them either. The log book will show that I 
do not give out work ; but I believe it has been done 
some years ago before I was there, but the house felt 
very much about their names being mentioned in the 
paper this morning when it was not the fact. During 
my time I shall never have it if I can avoid it.. I do 
not believe in it. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Micnar, McMaunon further examined. 


seen her in the wareroom bringing work home again. 
The way it came out yesterday, [ think, was more 
accidental than anything else, the name of Mr. 
McSwiney being mentioned. It came out about my 
sending to the Public Health Committee that I 
applied to, and that I found Mr. McSwiney and Mr, 
Sykes sitting on the Committee at the time I sent in 
my statement. _ 

19,068. There, I think, you were in error, because 
Mr. McSwiney, the Lord Mayor, is not a member of 
the Sanitary Committee, although, as Mayor, he might 

‘possibly have been in the room ?—I said that I had 
seen his name in the journals as being on the com- 
mittee. I told the “‘ Freeman” reporter that that 
is a mistake in the “Freeman” concerning Mr. 
McSwiney’s house, that two of the assistants took 
the small-pox. It was not Mr. McSwiney’s house 
that I mentioned, and I have told the reporter to 
correct it. 


The witness withdrew. 
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Mr. JoHn KeuGan examined. { : 
19,073,, Are you, speaking of. things within B61Bes * 


own knowledge ?—Yes; within my own knowledge... 
19,074. Then you would have no difficulty. in” 


19,069. (Chairman.) Are you Secretary. to the 
Council of the United Trades Association ?—Yes. 


19,070. Have you any statement that you wish to 
make to the Commission ?—The statement I have to 
make is this: I wish to say that the United Trades 
Association, of which I am Secretary, in 1868 and 
during 1869 and 1870, started an agitation in Dublin 
to ameliorate the condition of women, particularly 
those connected with dressmaking and millinery 
work. At that time we elicited a great amount of 
public sympathy, .and we appealed to the Public 
Health Committee of the Corporation, who were then 
the local authority, to put the Workshops Regulation 
Act in foree, but we failed to induce them to do so 
on account of the reluctance of the Public Health 
Committee to enforce the Workshops Regulation Act 
at Dublin in favour of those women. We had a mass 
of evidence at that time of a very harrowing character 
with regard to the position that they were in, both as 
regards sanitation, poor wages, and long hours of 
labour. In consequence of having failed to put the 
Public Health Committee in motion, we desisted 
further from agitating the question until the Work- 
shops Regulation Act was vested in the sub-inspectors 
of factories. From that time, on several occasions, 
complaints have been made to me about the condition 
in which women are employed in. work in Dublin, 
particularly in those millinery and dressmaking esta- 


blishments; and I have, at the instance of parents — 


and others, brought their condition under the notice 
of Mr. Astley, the late sub-inspector of factories, and 
I found that the anomaly of the Workshops Act 


putting down the names of places where. boys: are 


employed for excessive hours in the way you describe? j 


—No. 


19,075. You would not object to give the names ?— b 


Certainly I would not. 


19,076. Would you give them to the inspector ?— — 
Yes; Ihave given from time to time the names to 
the inspector, and I always found Mr. Astley most . 


willing to help me. 


19,077. I have no doubt you will find Mr. Woodgate ~ 


equally ready to assist you. With regard to the 


milliners, you have recognised yourself that a con-~ 


siderable amount of hardship is possible without the 


employers infringing the Workshops Act because it is ' 


so loosely drawn ?—Yes. 


19,078. But are, you aware .that the hardships © 


would go beyond what the law admits of >—I haye 
heard so. I am not aware of my own knowledge, 
but I have heard from the workers that they are kept 
to a late hour in the evening where the necessity of 


-the business required it without extra pay, and that 


in some of what might be said to be the most respect- 
able houses in Dublin. 
19,079. Do you know whether ,it is the custom 
to employ many apprentices who would not benefit 
by the longer hours ?—It is the custom to employ 
apprentices in those places to a very large extent. 


19,080. They would not get any benefit by working _ 


over hours >—None whatever. 


cf 

always barred the way, particularly with regard to 19,081. I suppose that the people in those places i, 
sanitation ; and in other cases, where they did not are slow in giving information ?—Yes, very slow; 
work 60 hours a week, they were necessitated to con-. and they are slow on account of the fear of getting 
tinue in the workshops from 9 o’clock in the morning disemployed and incurring the censure of the em- — 
until 6 o’clock in the evening, without. a break. ployers. i 
They got no hour for a meal, only a quarter-of-an- 19,082. The inspectors have been aware-of the 
hour in the work-room to eat'a luncheon, and in most occasional occurrence of abuses of that kind, but as 
instances they were not allowed to use butter on their you know it is very difficult of detection ?—Yes, I 

bread, in consequence of the objection on the part of know it is a very difficult matter. 

the employers against butter. being used, lest the 19,083. Are there any branches of trade that you 
material which they worked upon should be soiled. would point to where the hours of labour are excessive 

Those are the grounds on which, in my opinion, the besides the miliners and the cabinet makers ?—There 
benefits of the Factory Act should be accorded to are some trades in Dublin, small trades, where the 
people working in workshops. I think itis avery hard men work piecework and the men do not object; I 
‘thing that where even five persons and upwards are. certainly never heard an objection on the part of the , 
employed they should not have the same relief from the men, but where young persons are employed it must 

law as in a factory where 50 are employed ; and those affect them materially. In the basket making tradé 

are the principal hardships that those poor females have ~they work very long hours, and there is another trade | 
to endure in consequence of getting no meal hours, carried on to a large extent in Dublin, packing-case 

and on the ground that their hours do not come making and trunk making ; in those trades they work 
within the 10 hours a day system. I.wish to say that. very long hours, | 

if I had had timely notice of your inquiry being held, 19,084. All of those are rather low paid trades, are 

I. could have produced a mass of evidence which they not ?—Yes, they are low paid certainly. 

would have been of a harrowing ¢haracter with 19,085, Will you tell us whether the trades unions 
regard to the condition of those female workers in generally approve of the provisions of the Factory 
Dublin. I wish to refer also to a class of small Act?—They invariably approve of the provisions 
workers who are employed at cabinet making and of the Factory Act, and they are very anxious that | ; 
trades of that description in the back slums of the city, the Factory Act and: the Workshops Act should be . 
‘where five and upwards are working, and their con- assimilated. ‘ 
-dition is a very hard case, particularly that of little 19,086. Does-a desire to keep up wages and to” 
‘boys. In many instances they work 11 hours a day, prevent competition enter considerably into their” 

‘66 hours a week in cabinet making, and work of that _ reasons >—A desire to keep up wages decidedly enters / 
description. , considerably into their calculations, but from my ; 


19,071. Those are boys under 13, are they ?—I do 
not say under 13, under 18; from 13 up to 18. 

19,072. They work fully 11 hours a day ?—Yes. 
The men in those places, the journeymen, generally 
work piecework, and they are paid very low wages, 
and they work long hours in order to earn something 
like a reasonable -week’s wages, and the boys are 
necessitated by their masters to work in those places ; 
there is a great want of supervision in seeing that. the 
Workshops Act is put in force, and they suffer great 
hardships ; the labour is very severe from the long 
hours that those boys have to work, and they present 
a very emaciated appearance. 


knowledge in any endeavour to advance wages the 


men always take counsel amongst themselves as to! 


whether the profits of the employers would allow the 
increased demand for wages to be given. 

19,087. (O’ Conor Don.) Are those young persons 
that are employed in the cabinet making trade chiefly 
apprentices >—Yes, chiefly apprentices, those I allude 


to; I also allude to,females that are employed at. 


furniture polishing. 

19,088. Are females employed in those trades very 
long hours too ?—No, the females are not employed 
any long hours, but in houses in the cabinet making 
trade where the furniture polishing is carried on in 


| 
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the premises there are many establishments in the 
city where they do not give the benefit of a half 
holiday on Saturday. 
19,089. Have there been any complaints made to 
the factory inspectors of this breach of the law ?>—Not 
to my knowledge. 
' 19,090. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You say that the 
trades council approve of the assimilation of the 
Factory and the Workshops Act; do they consider 
that the employment of women would thereby be 
diminished ?—They do not, their labour is so much 
cheaper than men’s labour. 
19,091. You do not think that there would. be a 
tendency to replace women by men in order to avoid 


the restrictions of those Acts ?—I do not think that . 


there would be. . 
-.19,092. You think, as far as you are able to judge, 
that the working of the Factory Acts has been bene- 
ficial to their condition mentally ?>—Particularly so, 
and I believe that it has been particularly beneficial to 
their moral condition. 

519,093. You think taking it altogether that they 
are in a better condition than they were formerly >— 


_Lbelieve that long hours of labour are calculated to 


produce a large amount of immorality ; I believe also 
that long hours of labour are calculated to promote 
drunkenness. I know one trade at present, one of the 
largest trades in Dublin, where they had very low 
wages and 30 per cent. longer hours of labour than 
they have at present, and they were not as sober as 
they are at the present moment. 

~ 19,094. You consider that the hours of work have 
been considerably. shortened for women and young 


- persons ?——As a rule generally both for male and 


female, young and old, the hours of labour in my recol- 


- lection have been shortened very considerably. I 


remember the time when the rule in Dublin was 66 
hours a week. The average now is about 58% hours 
generally for men and women, taking all. trades into 
account. © 


19,095. After you reported to the inspector the 
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infraction of the law amongst cabinet makers and other 
trades, was the abuse stopped ?—Yes, it was stopped. 
The last case that I reported to the factory inspector 
was in a rope factory where young boys were worked 
very long hours of labour, and it was immediately 
stopped by Mr. Astley’s interference. 

19,096. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that drun- 
kenness has greatly diminished of late years >—I am not 
able to say ; that is very questionable. 

19,097. But I understood you to.say that you thought 
that shortening the hours tended to decrease drun- 
kenness ?—I believe so. 

19,098. The hours are very considerably shortened 
as you have shown, and I want to know whether you 
think that a falling off in the drunkenness has followed 
upon that ?>—I believe that. the regular tradesmen of 
Dublin lead more sober lives now than they did when 
I was an apprentice, when the wages were lower and 
the hours longer. 

19,099. (Chairman.) You think that when the men 
get accustomed to shorter hours, hetter wages, and 
more holidays they will have more self-respect ?>—Yes, 
more self-respect, and they do not require the stimu- 
lants that they did when they were worn down by 
fatigue. I wish to explain regarding what I have stated 
with reference to cabinet making that the long hours 
of 66 hours a week does not at all refer to the more 
respectable houses in the business. I wish to make 
that distinction particularly. It only refers to the class 
of small manufacturers who have their workshops in 
the slums of the city, and who stand in the same rela- 
tion to the regular cabinet makers as the sweaters do 
to the tailoring trade. There is no such abuse exists 
in the respectable houses in that business. 

19,100. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do the larger houses 
send out work to those smaller ones >—The small manu- 
facturers do the work and the large houses purchase it 
from them ; they do not send out the work to them, 
they purchase it from them. They are the very 
same class as are to be found in the Curtain Road in 
London. 


The witness withdrew, 


Miss IsaBeLia M. 8. Top* and Miss A. B. Cortert examined. 


19,101.. (Chairman, to Miss Tod.) .We received 
a good while ago from you a communication, and we 
are glad to have an opportunity of hearing you. 
Would you prefer to have ee the heads of the 
evidence with which you have furnished the Com- 
mission, or would you prefer to make a statement as it 
occurs to you now ?—Noticing the evidence that was 
given before you in Belfast, it struck me that there 
were some points that I had said nothing about in 
those heads of evidence which perhaps it would be 
worth while to add something to—-things suggested 
to me by what was said. My own opinions have 
been. founded, upon quite accidental and casual 
conversations. with women engaged in mills and 
factories, and also in ware rooms and other places in 
Belfast; but I haye also obtained a little more 
formally the opinions of many of them through some 


» of their own class, or perhaps persons a little above 


them in the social scale, but with whom they are 
perhaps a little more at ease than with a lady 
inquiring into the matter. But those opinions, 
whether formed by direct conversation or indirectly, 
are pretty much the.same. In the first instance, I 
should mention that there is a great difference in the 
opinions of those who only support themselves, and 
those who have any other persons in any way 
dependent or partially dependent upon them. I think 
it is plain that fully one half, and perhaps more than 
one. ‘half, of the. women working in the mills and 
factories in Belfast do help some one else in some 


way and have not merely their own support to think © 


oft. For instance, daughters very often help their 


parents, and in a great many instances I, know they 


help . married or widowed sisters, married sisters 


perhaps whose husbands are ill, or in some cases 
deserted wives, for unfortunately that is a thing 
which is now not at all uncommon in Belfast. It was 
very uncommon some years ago, but now I have met 
with a considerable number of cases in which the 
man has gone off to America and left his wife and 
children entirely to their own resources, or perhaps 
he has sent them occasionally some small sums of 
money, but nothing like sufficient to support them; 
consequently girls very often help their sisters in such 
a position as that; also widows very often work in 
mills or factories, and of course they have their 
children to support, so that I think 1 am not far 
wrong in saying that about one half of the workers 
have some one else to think of besides thinking of 
their own support. JI find, that those who have only 


themselves to support are on the whole rather fond of 


the shortened hours caused by the Factory Act of last 
year, thinking the leisure better than the money which 
they have lost, but that those who have anyone 
dependent upon them undoubtedly do grudge very 
much the loss of the money, and consider that the gain 
of leisure is quite inappreciable in comparison. I 
think I should also mention, for I do not think it was 
mentioned by anyone else in Belfast, that, as far as I 
am able to learn, a very much smaller proportion of 
married women work in mills or factories than is the 
case in the millsand factories of the north of England. 
I have not myself, I think, even once met with a 
married woman working in a mill or a factory unless 
her husband was either an invalid more or less con- 
firmed, or was a man of drunken and dissipated habits, 
and consequently she had to add. something to ‘the 
family means. 1 know that others have met with cases 


del tel * See Appendix D. (63.) 
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in which women were working as well as their, hus- 


.bands without such immediate compulsion on the 


women as that, but I think that even those other 
ladies whom I speak of who have met with such cases 
count them as comparatively rare. It is not by any 
means customary. Of course I need hardly say that 
married women working under such circumstances do 
very greatly dislike the shortened hours, or rather not 
su. much the shortened hours as the lessened wages. 
19,102. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you think that 
women would like to earn more wages that their 
husbands might spend more ?—I was speaking of cases 
in which the husband was already disabled, where the 
idfficulty was to obtain sufficient food for themselves 
and their children. : 
19,103. (Chairman.) Have the shortened hours in 
the north of Ireland generally led to reduced wages 
among the time workers ?—Yes ; I am not quite sure at 
what rate, that sum in some cases is very small, but of 
course the smaller the proportion lost, the smaller must 


have been the sum from which it was taken, and 


therefore the more serious to them. 

19,104. Even if it was 1s.a week and the wages 
were only 8s. it was considerable ?— Yes, certainly to 
them it was considerable. Perhaps I may mention, not 
from my own observation but from that of a friend, 
the lady whose letter I sent to the Secretary to the 
Commission, that those married women distinctly ob- 
ject to having the extra half hour in the early morn- 
ing, and they prefer that it should be added to the 
meal hour, as generally leaving them a little more 
leisure for getting things somewhat straight at home, 

19,105. That is a matter which Parliament has left 
to the employers to settle with their workpeople, and 
it is most extraordinary the diversity of results in the 
factory districts—every sort. of hour for commencing 
has been fixed and arranged under the new Act, so 
that you could not say which is in the majority—there 
are so many different ways ?—I believe we heard the 
same thing yesterday amongst some persons employed 
in Dublin, that married women would prefer that the 
extra half hour should be at the time forrdinner. 

19,106. With regard to the reduction of wages, I 
suppose you can hardly distinguish between the reduc- 
tions caused by the shortening of the hours and by 
the fluctuation of trade ?—Perhaps not, but still there 
has been a steady reduction in every instance where 
we have found a diminution of working under the Act, 
and we think that shows pretty well that it must be 
due to the Act. 

19,107. The dulness of trade I think we have 
heard has been simultaneous with the shortening of 
hours which has only been felt during the present 
year >—Still it occurs not only in flax spinning mills 
but in factories where they make shirts, and shirt 


‘collars, and embroidered linen of various kinds, and 


soon. One case for instance in which the loss sus- 
tained amounted to 4s. a week was’in a factory in 
Belfast which is entirely engaged in fine collars and 
handkerchief and cuff making, and fine work not very 
likely to be subject io exactly the same kind of fluc- 
tuations as the flax spinning trade. 

19,108. (O’Conor Don.) Did not a similar reduc- 
tion take place in the wages of those who weve not 
employed in factories but employed in workshops in 
the same trade ?—IJ am not quite sure. There are 
not any considerable number of girls that I know 
employed in workshops, which we could compare 
directly with those factories. There are girls em- 
ployed in large numbers in warerooms in Belfast in 
folding linen, putting fancy ornaments on them, 
making them up for the foreign markets, and so on. 
A large number of those are employed in Belfast, 
but so far as I have been able to ascertain there has 
been no considerable reduction of wages amongst 
them. However, I have not had the same means of 
ascertaining the fact. 

19,109. (Chairman.) Will you pass on to your next 
point ?>—The next is that there is a difference of 
feeling between those who are employed by time and 
those who are employed by the piece. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


19,110. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you certain that 
the shirt factories are under the Act of 1874 ?—Yes, 
they are. 
in those trades before you at Belfast. 

19,111. ( Chairman.) I was under your impression 
myself, but we were told at Belfast that those shirt 
factories did not come under the Act of 1874, and 
that they could work legally 102 hours, but that it 
does not suit them to do so, so that any reduction of 
wages in shirt collar factories would be due to other 
causes ?>—That large reduction that I mentioned was 
one which was entirely connected with embroidered. 


You had some of the gentlemen concerned . 


linen, and not with making shirts, so that I am not 


quite sure whether the same rule applies to them. 


19,112. The embroidering would be done by the _ 


sewing machine, would it not ?—Yes, by the sewing — 


machine, the machine being driven by steam, and the 
machine guided by hand ; but they are not under the 
Workshops Act. 

19,113. No, they are under the Act of 1867, the 
General Factory Act; but it is: not very important: 
to your argument, is it P—No, because the reduction 


has taken place in the others that are positively under _ 


the Act. But the next point that I referred to was that 


there was a considerable difference of opinion between 


those who were paid by’ time and those who were 
paid by the piece. To those who were paid by time 
it was simply a loss. Those who were paid by the 
piece say that at present they can make up the loss 
of money by extra exertion in most cases, though not 
in all, but there are very many cases where they 
cannot quite make it up; but still on the whole they 
think they can make up the loss at present by extra 
exertion, but that certainly they could not make up 
any further loss of time. 

19,114. It is not proposed, as far as we know, to 
reduce further the hours-in textile factories; there is 
no proposal of that sort on foot now, and indeed the 
Act of 1874 was a compromise between those who 
would have held to the former system and those 
who wanted it reduced to nine hours ?-—There is, 
however, a considerable amount of alarm felt by our 
workers lest there should be further reductions. . One 
very intelligent woman said to a person, who told me, 
that we could hardly imagine how much distress some 
of those better class of workers endured while that 
question was being discussed in Parliament, they 
having probably but little means of ascertaining ex- 
actly what was proposedyand what was finally decided 
upon, and their anxiety was very great lest their 
means of earning their bread should be curtailed, 
without their having any means whatever of express- 
ing their feelings, or opinion, or wishes upon the 
subject. 

19,115. So far as the reduction of the factory hours 
has gone short of the last Act, that is to say, the 
limitation of the hours of women’s labour to 104, you 
express yourself in favour of it?—-I would have to 
use some qualifications. I would have to go into 
other matters if I were to express a definite opinion 
one way or the other with regard to it. 

19,116. It is important so far of course, but as the 
question is whether the elastic hours of the Workshops 
Act should be drawn tighter, as by the Factory Act 
of 1867, so as to be really 10} hours, that is more the 
question before us than the propriety of the Act of 
1874 ?--With regard to the present working of the 
Workshops Act I think there can be no question that 
it would be wise to have it considerably more stringent 
than it is. There are very many cases (I know some 
of them pretty well myself) in which there is great 
laxity, and in which very many girls and young 


people are employed to far too late hours—hours ut- — 


terly inconsistent with the health of young people ; 
and the sanitary regulations and other things are 
very. badly attended to; nothing could well be worse 
than some cases that have come under my own 
observation. ° ; asia 

19,117. Do you think that those classes that you 
speak of who are kept late at work by reason perhaps 
of the weakness of the Act consist largely of women 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


who cannot protect themselves >—I can scarcely tell. 
Women have been hitherto so discouraged in doing 
anything directly for themselves in such matters, that 
they have not yet learned to combine and resent or 
show anything like. strong displeasure with regard to 
the breaches of the Act, or. with regard to neglect 
of many things which should come under the Act 
whether they do really or not, and therefore, perhaps, 
they need more protection now than would in itself 
be very advisable. I am speaking at present of one 
case that is particularly before my mind. There are 
workshops connected with a considerable drapery 
firm. Whether this firm simply evades the Act, or 
whether it is the Act that allows such things to be, 
I cannot tell. I only do know that the workers’ are 
kept to quite unreasonable and unseasonable hours 
very often—very late hours on Saturday night, and so 
on—and that the sanitary arrangements, the ventila- 
tion and so on of the workshops, is anything but 
what it should be. . 

19,118. Would that be an establishment where 
goods are kept for sale and where they make their 
own goods too ?—Yes, at least those are workrooms 
attached to large sale places, they are both retail and 
wholesale; and although I may not direct any special 
attention to them I may say that I have. known of 
eases of that sort in several different towns; I am 
not speaking of Belfast more especially than of 
others. 

19,119. I understand from your heads of evidence 
that you would infinitely prefer that women should 
combine and protect themselves ?>—Yes. 

19,120. But you recognise that where they are 
too weak or too irresolute to do it, a due amount of 
legislative protection is desirable ?—Yes, at present, 
but I would rather say that it was because they are 
too uneducated than too irresolute; I know a good 
many women who have quite sufficient energy of 
character to carry through a matter of that sort, but 
who are ashamed to let their bad writing and bad 
spelling be seen by their friends and neighbours, and 


“who for reasons like that do not choose to enter into 
any great society, which would necessarily give an 


opportunity for their deficiencies being seen. 

19,121. So that we are a long way yet from 
women being independent of extraneous help ?—Yes, 
at present we are, but then I do look. forward at 
perhaps no very great distance of time to their being 
at least partially independent. I may mention that 
there is a very strong and growing feeling on the 
part of women ina great many different trades, not 


‘in our own town only, but I think in every town where 


I have had an opportunity of knowing anything *of 
their wishes, to form unions amongst themselves, 
partly for the sake of forming benefit clubs and 
providing for sickness and so on, and partly in 
order to enable them to make a contract with their 
employers without legislative interference; a very 
considerable number of them do feel quite assured 
that at present legislative interference is necessary 
for them, but at the same time the better educated 
ones, and more intelligent’ ones are beginning to 
recognise that legislation must always be based for 
their class upon very partial information, and con- 
sequently must more or less be injurious, it cannot 
be otherwise. 
19,122. I think by ‘your own “statement you have 


shown that it operates unequally, because a certain ~ 


class, perhaps the younger class, are in favour of 
their hours being limited, while another class find 
that they are obliged to work harder for so many 
hours, and therefore regret their wages being limited ? 
—Quite so... . 

19,123. So that any law must be unequal in its 
application ? — Quite so. I look upon this as a 
transition period in the matter; but one thing which 
I and many others feel strongly is, that it being really 
a transition period it should be acknowledged as.such, 
and that any line that should be laid. down should not 
be so hard and fast that it cannot be altered as cir- 
cumstances admitted of it; again, also, that anything 
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restrictive should be acknowledged to be in itself an 
injurious thing, and a thing which would be well to 
do with the minimum of, as far as may be. With 
regard also to the question of health, whether the 
health of the people is in any way bettered by 
shortened hours, I may mention that my own feeling 
is, and 1 think the feeling of others who have 
watched any considerable number of them, so us to 
be able to forma general opinion as to the average, 
that it is of far more consequence to them that they 
should have better food, better cooked food, and more 
comforts of every sort, more fire in winter, and so on, 
than to have shortened hours of work; that overwork 
in fact, at least, J should not say overwork exactly 
but lengthened work, is not so injurious to them as 
very poor and insufficient food, insufficient clothing, 
and insufficient fire, which is the lot of a very large 
number of them. 

19,124. We have been told a great deal that many 
of the factory class are very improvident and careless 
about their food; perhaps you would say that with 
better education and training of future women you 
may expect to get a benefit in that respect p—Yes; 
a little circumstance that came to my knowledge only 
a few days ago perhaps may just illustrate that—l 
happened to speak to a very respectable woman, a 
woman of considerable education, who was working, 
not in one of these factories, but at what they call 
the smoothing and finishing in connexion with one of 
the shirt factories. She was speaking about her com- 
panions most of them bringing bread and tea as their 
dinner to the workshop. She had the good sense to 
bring bread and soup, which she warmed, and which 
had got meat in it, for her dinner. A lady who was 
with me asked her what had put that into her head. 
We found that she had had an education superior to 
the rest, and that she had learnt the fact that the 
constant use of tea was injurious to health, and that a 
little animal food was necessary for regular health, 
and consequently, in spite ‘of some laughter and some 
jeering on the part of her companions, she adopted 
this arrangement for her dinner. This is just an 
instance of the way in which a person of more. edu- 
cation, without altering any of the arrangements of 
any other person, or giving any trouble, would be 
able to supply herself with more nutritious food. I 
suppose J need not mention, although I have mentioned 
it in my notes, that I learnt from a very. intelligent 
man that some classes of men employed in factories, 
that is men who prepare the flax which is used by 
the women in their work, have lost considerably ; that 
in consequence of there being shorter hours of work 
in the mills there was less prepared flax required, and 
that therefore a good number of them have suffered in 
consequence of the recent changes. I suppose that 
that does not come under the cognizance of the Com- 
mission. . 

19,125. Not directly. There has been no doubt a 
certain Joss which has fallen upon more classes than 
one ?>— Yes, that is so. I would mention .that the 
feeling of the women with regard to forming unions 
to. protect themselves, was very much intensified by 
the mode in which the great strike which took place 
in the linen trade, last year terminated. I dare say 
you may remember that it turned on the question of 
the reduction of wages on account of the dullness of 
trade. The women, as a rule, did not want to go out 
on strike. I think I did not hear of any one who 
really wished it, but the men connected with the trades 
had decided that they should go out on strike, and 
after a strike of eight weeks there was a meeting of the 
masters and the men called, in consequence IL believe 
of a discussion which took place during the meeting 
of the British Association, which was just being held 
in Belfast at the time, and a compromise was come to 
at that meeting by which the men returned to work, 
Of course there are a very small number of men 
comparatively, employed in those trades, as I suppose 
you are aware. I do not suppose more than one 
fourth of those employés are men in all the depart- 
ments; but the men returned to their work without 
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‘any reduction, the lads and, young men employed. re- 
turned at a reduction. of one half, and the women 
returned at the whole reduction; they considered 
that this was very hard,- after having been out so 
many weeks on strike on the very point of the re- 
duction, and when they themselves were not willing 
originally to strike for that purpose ; and they con- 
sidered. that the cause of this arrangement was that 
they had no representative present. when the question 
was being discussed. between the masters.and the 
representatives ‘of the men, and this has made them 
feel very strongly that they ought, as soon as possible, 
to have some such unions amongst themselves, so that 
they would. be able to have accredited representatives, 
upon any occasion when there was a necessity to com- 
municate with the masters upon the subject... Unions 
have been formed in other towns. There are women’s 
trades unions now formed within the last 12 months 
in London, Bristol, Birmingham, and a number of 
other places, and in every case I believe a considerable 
proportion of the committees have been composed of 
ladies, because the women being so little educated 
as arule would not be able very well to manage for 
themselves. We consider that this is a case in which 
good has come out of evil ; that is to say, that those 
ladies will be able to prevent some evils which have 
arisen in trades unions amongst men. 

19,126. We had an instance of a very successful 
women’s union in, Leicestershire, which I dare say you 
may have heard of, where they have been successful 
in managing their own affairs, and have prevented the 
intervention of middlemen ?—Yes, I do know some- 
thing of that. I do not: know whether it would 
throw any light upon the effect of the work upon the 
minds of young people engaged in it, if 1 mention that 
there are a considerable number of night schools for 
mill girls in Belfast entirely voluntary, taught, entirely 
by ladies, and having no paid teachers whatever. I 
know one of them very well. I haye not taught in it 
myself except very occasionally, but I have visited it 
very often, and it has trucks me as rather singular 
that for a number of years past girls, after having 
been working all day, come out twice a week for an 
hour or two of lessons; and they seem to enjoy those 
lessons ; they look upon them, I think, in the light 
of recreation. Very probably it is only the more 
intelligent girls who do come to such schools, but it 
has been very striking to us to see how very much 
more rapidly those girls learn, than ordinary children 
in an ordinary school. ‘ 

19,127. Especially if they have had some grounding 
before ?—They all have had that. Almost. all of 
them can read easily at any rate, and have had some 
idea of reading before they came. I think in all ithe 
schools, at any rate in the one which I know best, 
these is no girl who is not wholly supporting herself, 
so that of course none of them are very young; at 
least they are from 14 to 25, or thereabouts. Buti the 
comparative freshness and energy that they do bring 
to this instruction is really very wonderful. 

19,128. That is very interesting to us, because the 
question of night schools has been raised more than 
once, and there have been doubts expressed as. to the 
extent to which the young people would join in them 
after their work ?—I do not know how many schools 
there are now, but there were some time ago at least 15 
I know. ‘The average attendance in the school which 
I. knew best is 90 or 100; and there is one rather 
curious fact, that in all the ordinary schools the 
proportion of children attending to the proportion of 
children on the roll is not more than two thirds, some- 
times not two thirds, but in this school the absences 
do not amount to more than perhaps five out of 100. 

19,129. This ‘isa voluntary association, I suppose ? 
—Yes, wholly voluntary. ‘There is a. trifling fee 
charged, which goes to purchase copybooks and things 
of that kind, but that is simply because we find that 
the young people value anything that they pay slightly 
for, much more than if it was wholly gratuitous. But 
the room, fire, light, and»everything of that sort are 
provided by the young ladies who teach.) 99) «anes 
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19,180. How many young.persons' should you say — 
were attending those night schools ?—I can scareely — 
say; there are as I say about, 90 or 100 attending the 
school which I know best, or at:least there were some 
time ago; whether, there are more or less in the 
others I do not. know, but this one is. really what I 
know.) = sya i 
19,181. Do you teach them to ‘take care of them- — 
selves a little better in the matter of food >—We try 
to give ‘them, some; notion of the laws, of health, 
That- is one subject which we try to give them 
some idea of. .I. might mention an experiment — 
that I tried myself some: years ago. I tried to give — 
them some instruction in the elements of economic 
science, wholly by questions. I commenced with the 
simplest . possible elements,» and asked them their 
opinions. I made them give me their answers until 
they hit upon the right answer. I asked the questions 
generally over the class...They paid far more attention 
to the right answer given by one of themselves than if 
IL had stated it. You would be surprised to see with 
what rapidity they grasped principles, and how rapidly 
they understood their immediate application to them- 
selves and their own circumstances. 
19,182. And I suppose they: would never forget 
those principles ?—Probably not; but they learn a 
great many things which are of use to all. We find 
that they are very independent in their ways, and that 
it does not do to say anything directly to them about 
manners or dress, or anything of that sort; they would 
resent. it and leave us at once; but after attending 
there a few weeks, with companions who have already — 
learnt something, their contact: with ladies not much 
older than themselves, but who take an interest:in | 
them, has a wonderfully ‘refining -effect, and they / 
improve really most’wonderfully. I think thatthatis 
all that I have an immediate wish to lay before you. _ f 

~19,133. Your evidence has related more, as far as 
we are concerned, to general principles than to their , 
application; that we must work out, and that was 
your intention, I think ?—Yes, it was. 

19,134. (O’ Conor Don.) I think you said that you 
would approve of some further restrictions to the 
labour of adult women in workshops ; in what respects 
would you desire further restrictions >—I think that 
undoubtedly workshops ought to be closed at some 
specified hour on Saturdays, and at other times when 
there is a pressure of work. Those women are not, 
at present able to say that they will not work to an. 
injuriously late hour. I rather think that all the 
places which I have in view at present are under the 
Workshops Act, but there must be some deficiency in 
the working of the Act—perhaps the inspection may 
be deficient, or something of that kind—hbecause such 
cases are not rare. 

19,185. You believe that they work now beyond 
the hours laid down in the ‘Workshops Act ?—I 
believe so. I believe’ that the workshops that I*have 
in view do come under the Act, that is, from the: 
number of persons in the employment of the firm. 
19,186. They work, in fact, more than 102 hours 
a day ?—Yes. ' 

19,137. And they work after 9 o’clock at night ?— 
Yes, wath pa 

19,138. Would you be satisfied’ if the Workshops 
Act as it stands were really put into operation, or do 
you desire that the hours laid down ‘in the Act should 
be shortened ?—I should suppose that if the Act were 
fully carried out it ought’ to remove all these 
objectionable arrangements in those places that I 
think of. 

19,139. I presume that the particular employments 
to which you allude are chiefly millinery and dress- 
making ?—Millinery and dressmaking, and some ° 
cognate trades—fancy ornament trades, and things of 
that sort. hf 

19,140. And if the opinion of the women them- 
selves were to {be acted upon, do you believe that 
they would desire further restrictions upon the hours 
of work ?—I am not’ sure that they would desire 
further restrictions upon’ the hours of work, but Tam 
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‘sure that they would wish that’ the present’ provisions 
_ of the Workshops Act should be much more efficiently 


carried out; but especially,. I think, perhaps even 
more with regard to proper: buildings and ventilation, 
and things of that sort, than with regard to the hours. 
But perhaps I should mention, lest there should be a 
mistake, that I know there has been a suggestion 
about not employing women as saleswomen in. certain 
classes of shops after certain: hours.. I think it would 
be very objectionable to have a rule specially for 
women in such a case as that, for in, an enormous 
number of ‘shops, the. shops where the poorer classes 
do. their, shopping, it. would simply, amount, to .dis- 
placing. women and. putting young men in their place, 


‘and I think. the result of.that would be.to the last 


degree objectionable. A r 

19,141. Any restriction. that, there would, be upon 
selling in shops you think ought to: be general ?— 
Yes,, it. should be general... - | 
19,142. That, all shops should:be shut at a certain 
hour, if there be;any interference at, all. with. the sale 
of articles in shops ?—Yes. } 

19,143. ( Chairman.) The Q’Conor Don has asked you 
to explain in what way, if any, you would prefer the 
present law to be made stricter, I thought from your 
answers to me that, you were clear upon that point, 
but I will just ask you to make’sure you know that 
at present the legal hours of work, non-textile, for 
women under the Factory Act and the Workshops 
Act aré the same, 10} hours; but under the Work- 
shops Act they may be taken at any time between 5 
in the morning and 9 at night, whereas in a factory 
the hours must not go beyond the compass of 12 hours. 
It has been stated to the Commission by many wit- 
nesses, especially the inspectors, that the wide limits 
of the workshop hours encourage evasion. Should 
you think it an undue interference, and likely to press 
hardly on any, if it was insisted-that the legal hours 
of work should be between 6 and 6, 7 and 7, or 8 and 
8, according as may be convenient ?—I am not quite, 
sure. I know that in some eases when a hard and 
fast line is laid down, it does work injuriously in ways 
that were not at all foreseen when the line was laid 
down, and therefore Iam not quite sure whether that 
would be the best way; but the cases I have in view 
are cases of working beyond the utmost limits that the 
law permits—far beyond 9 o’clock. The shops that I 


speak of work till 10 or even later; and therefore 


what seems to me to be most needful is a more accu- 
rate inspection, and more care .generally in working 
the Acts. .. jac 
19,144. Above all, that the places where they work 
should be rooms of a kind that would not, injure their 
health ?—Exactly so. There is nothing like sufficient 
attention to fresh air and care of various kinds. — 
19,145. They say that the young women who are 
sitting long at their work get very sensitive to the air, 
and would rather have anything than cool air?—Of 
course ; but then that is just the incipient stage of 
disease, I consider. I think that their constitutions 
are already injured when they become so. sensitive to 
air. Besides, there is another very curious thing; 
young people may feel very chilly in a room over- 
heated, and which has been occupied by them for a 
number of hours, and actually to let in a constant 
stream of fresh air will increase the heat and not lessen 
it. They will feel warmer afterwards simply by the 
air having become purified and being put into a more 
Healthy condition, a Say 
_ 19,146. Ventilation for the escape of the bad air is 
the grand thing ?—Yes. . 
19,147. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are you. sure as to 
the shops in which you,mentioned those very long 
hours being worked that it was not in the selling de- 
partment that the women worked so long ?—Quite 
sure. They were sewing or making up goods in some 
way. " ae 
‘19,148. Does it seem reasonable to you that when 
you have an establishment partly for manufacture and 
partly for the sale of goods the women in the one 
part should be placed under certain restrictions as ‘to 
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labour, and that there’ should be no similar restrictions 
in the other part ?—I consider that ‘restriction in every 
case 1s more or less an evil thing. It is only the best 
temporary arrangement that can be made. There is 
this difference, however—young women employed in 
selling are at least’ employed in the open view of who- 
ever ‘goes in and out of the shop, and there is the 
element of safety which publicity always brings ; and 
then again they are more likely tobe in the fresh air. 

19,149. You said you feared that if there was any 
restriction placed on the hours of women employed in 
shops they would very likely be replaced by men. 
Do you think that ‘the class of shops which keep’ the 
late hours would generally be able to afford to pay the 
higher wages of men ?—They -would employ young 
lads and those whose time was not yet fully valuable, 
and that would make a great difference in many shops. 
There are shops whose whole customers belong to the 
mill population or to other classes who cannot possibly 
come out to shop before 6 o’clock in the evening, and 
probably a good deal later if they wait to take tea or 
something of that kind. ‘There is another thing ; it 
is not so injurious for girls to be employed late in 
shops of that kind, because they are not very busy in 
the forenoon. A shop that is doing its chief business 
between 6 and 9 o’clock is very likely empty, or nearly 
so, for the hours between 10 and 12. . 

19,150. Even such cases as those you are now men- 
tioning would be met by allowing women to work 
from eight to eight, with: certain hours’ for. meals ?>— 
Yes. It seems to me unadvisable to create a distinc- 
tion between the restrictions upon women’s work 
with regard to those workshops, when ‘it would be 
quite, as:easy to pass some Act enacting that no shop 
should be open at all later than a certain hour. But 
public opinion will not bear me out in that, and I 
think the margin of gain would be too slight to be 
worth while to make a distinction for women. 

19,151. You seem to have paid great attention to 
the education of girls employed in factories; have 
you carefully considered the working of the half-time 
system ?—I have not given a great deal of attention 
to it—I know something of it. I have heard it fre- 
quently spoken of by those who do know a good deal 
of its working. I have heard one thing stated very 
positively more than once by the teachers themselves, 
and that is that on the whole. children who are 
attending only half time, and working the other half, 
were quicker at learning and made more progress 
than children who were at school full time, of the 
same age ; they seem more alive, and their minds are 
more open to impressions; but I think that two 
teachers that mentioned this fact before me—not to 
me directly, but before me—said that the children 
attending their school were attending alternate days, 
not half days. : . 

19,152. I wished to ask you whether you had 
formed any opinion as to the respective merits of 
those two systems—the half day and the alternate day 
system ?—I cannot say, except this one fact that the 
teachers who remarked the superior quickness of the 
children employed half time, were both of them teach- 
ing those children on alternate days. 

19,153. (Chairman, to Miss Corlett.) I suppose 
you have only come to support Miss| Tod ?—Pre- 
cisely so, and to call attention to the fact that in the 


outfitting shops in Dublin it is true that girls are’ 


kept at work at night till 9 and 10 o’clock—TI should 
fear all through the year—at all events ‘at the seasons 
of the year when business is pressing, 

19,154. The factory inspectors have reported that 
the milliners are great sinners in that.respect, and 
they are very anxious to check it, but that there are 
great difficulties in the way; one of the principal 
difficulties being the getting evidence, for those people 
are often reluctant to inform, or to give evidence when 
they are found out ?—No doubt it is very difficult to 
induce them to come forward, but by casual inquiries 
one is convinced of the fact. 

19,155. That subject will not at all escape our 
notice. It is very desirable that the law should be 
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made mcre effectual in that respect. You think that 


.in such cases as that they require protection?—I do, 


indeed. 

19,156. (O’Conor Don.) Is that carried on in any 
of the large establishments, or is it only in the smaller 
places ?—I fancy that it is more frequent in the smaller 
places, because they have such an immense number in 
the large establishments ; it is only where the labour 
is restricted to a few individuals that they work them 
so long., But also I wish to point out that in Dublin 
there is an immense number of shops open on Sundays 
after 2 o’clock, and open till 10 or 11 at night, and 
even later very often. I have noticed in the old part, 
of the city a great number of them. 

19,157. (Chairman.) Do you think that it would 
be possible to interfere specially with the hours of 
work of female assistants in shops?—I think that 
might be done, but I do not think that the employers 
would raise any very great objection ; probably the 
reason that women are detained so late on Saturday 
night is that perhaps the women do not get the wages 
in sufficient time for them to make use of the wages 
of their husbands. 

19,158. Do you think that if there was a moderate 
reduction of the hours, and if no woman could be 
employed in selling in a shop, say after 8 or 9 in the 
evening, that would be a sufficient interference to dis- 
place them ?—I think that 8 o’clock would be very 
reasonable ; it would be a very fair amount of time to 
give to the shopkeepers for sale on Saturday night ; 
it ought to be, for the working classes are dismissed 
in all cases at about 3 o’clock, therefore it is a 
question with the employers to bring some influence 
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to bear on the men to hand over their wages to their 


wives in time. 


19,159. (O’Conor Don.) Would you apply that to 


shops served by men as well as those served by — 


women ?—I think not. There are very few shops 


open at late hours in Dublin that are served by men, 


It is only poor shops in far away districts that F 


habitually keep open until late hours, 


19,160. You do not believe that any particular s 


restriction on the labour of women in shops would 
lead to the employment of men in their place ?—I do 
not think that likely to happen; it would not make 
very much difference. 


who have married, and their wives keep those shops. 
They are a very respectable class, and have great 
facilities for making money. I think that in Dublin 
there is great objection on the part of the more 
respectable houses to take girls as apprentices, and 
in almost every case the girl apprentices are derived 
from those very small shops. 


19,161. Apprentices ! in what particular trades are 
you speaking of ?—Dressmaking and outfitting. There 


I believe that a great many 
of the small shops in Dublin are kept by men who 
are employed in the large drapery establishments. 


are so very few factories in Dublin that girls have not ‘* 


an opportunity of learning trades otherwise. 


19,162. (Chairman, to Miss Tod.) Have you 


anything further which you wish to state to the 


Commission ?—I am very sorry that I was not able 
to go to Belfast while you were there, but it was quite 


impossible ; however, I am glad that I was able to 
come up here. 


The witnesses withdrew. 
Adjourned to Edinburgh, at the Douglas Hotel, on Friday, 1st October, at 11 o’clock. 
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19,163. (Chairman.) You are chairman, are you 
not, of the Scotch Education Board, which was esta- 
blished by the Scotch Education Act of 1872 ?— 
Yes. : 

19,164. Your board has a ijimited existence, has it 
not P—Yes ; it was originally intended to be continued 
for three years, but if we did not manage to overcome 
all the duties imposed upon the boatd by that time, 
then by an Order of Her Majesty in Council, our 
existence was to be extended two years, and that. order 
was given effect to in July. ’ 

19,165. The purposes of your board are for the 


establishment of sufficient schools >—The organisation 


of the new system of education. 

19,166. Without any duties of inspection or regu- 
lation >—Of inspection with regard to the instruction 
of the children; with regard to their examination 
we have nothing to do, that is all done by the in- 
spectors under the Education Department. 

19,167. What the Commission desire particularly to 
know is, in the first place, when you anticipate that 
Scotland will be provided with schools proportionate 
to the population ?—Very nearly all the parishes have 
had their proposals sanctioned. I cannot specify the 
particular number, but I think the board must have 
sanctioned by this time about 800 proposals. I think 
there are about 800 parishes that have had their 
schemes sanctioned and settled. A good number of 


parishes have had nothing to do, and some have had 


a great deal to do. 


19,168. For example, we were told in Glasgow that 
there was an apparent deficiency of schools for about 
22,000 children at the passing of the Act, and that 
there still remains a deficiency for about 11,000 
children ?>—Yes, it has been so stated. ; 

19,169. I suppose that there is no other instance in 
Scotland of so large a proportionate deficiency P—No, 
I donot think so. In Glasgow there is the largest 
proportionate deficiency. 

19,170. Can you state to the Commission any 


definite period at which you believe that the supply of | 


schools will be adequate, so that it will he possible to 
enforce school attendance ?—The compulsory -clause 
should very soon be capable of being enforced, because 


if the school boards fulfil the duties which have been | 


imposed upon them, they will very soon have accom- 
modation so as to enable them to compel attendance ; 


‘and in fact our report states that the compulsory 


clause has been put in force in Glasgow, as well as 
other places, with great effect: We find that the 


compulsory clause has been effectual to a much > 


greater extent in Glasgow than perhaps in some parts 
of the north; in Sky, and Orkney, and Shetland, and 
such places. 

_ 19,171. But the Glasgow School Board told the 
Commission that they had not yet made what they 


call a raid upon the streets ?—I-do not suppose they 
have quite yet, but still they have been able in a great 


measure to compel attendance, they have done a great 
deal in that way. It is stated in our report this last 
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year what numbers have been dealt with. There is 
a@ paragraph in the report which very shortly gives 
you information on the subject (handing in a report). 

19,172. Are these the paragraphs to which you 
refer,— The practical effect of these compulsory 
* enactments has fully vindicated their propriety and 
“ necessity. It is of course, mainly in the large 
“ towns and in the mining and manufacturing 
“* districts that compulsory measures are required to 
“ secure regularity of attendance ; and it is in such 
‘* places that the effect of these proceedings has been 
« most conspicuous. When the school board of 
“ Glasgow entered upon their duties, they instituted 
“ a careful educational inquiry, taking the registration 
“ districts of the city, in order one by one. Their 
“ investigations, up to the present date, have ex- 
“ tended over 11 districts, in which they have found 
“ 16,232 children of school age not at school. The 
board lost no time in employing energetic measures 
“ to bring these children under instruction. First of 
“ all, the officers visit every family in these districts, 
* and remonstrate with the parents who were 
* neglecting their duty to their children. Then a 


' printed form of notice and warning is sent to those 


“ who are still in default. A meeting of the board is 


© next held in the district, before which defaulting 


« parents are summoned to appear, and their excuses 
“ are heard. Prosecutions have only been instituted 
“in a few cases against some parents who still 
“ neglected or obstinately refused to send their 
* children to school. Out of 14,174 defaulting 


_ © children in 10 districts, (the inquiry in the lith 


“ district having been only just completed, and no 
‘¢ visitations of remonstrance made by the oflicers), 
<¢ 5,846 were sent to school in consequence of remon- 
“ strance or warning by officers, 3,103 after service 
“ of the notice form, 711 after the meeting of parents 
“ with board, and 47 in three of the 10 districts, 
“ after prosecution ; leaving only 1,266 out of the 
“ 14,174 still to be dealt with” ?—Yes, that is the 
passage. ; 

19,173. How would you reconcile those statements 
in your report in which you mention that out of 


- 16,232 children not at school, and 14,174 defaulting, 


after that there only remain 1,266 still to be dealt 
with, whereas the statement made to us was, although 
no doubt in round numbers that there had been school 
accommodation deficient for 22,000 ?—That was, the 
amount of the deficiency when the Act passed. 

19,174. And there still remains a deficiency for 
11,000 ?—Is it long ago that that statement was made 
to you, because they are very -busy erecting schools 
now ? I donot think that they have erected all the 
schools that they have got sanction to erect yet, but 
still those were the statistics that were sent to us last 
June by the school board of Glasgow. Perhaps you 
would like to see Dr. Taylor, my secretary, he will 
‘be able better to inform you with regard to the source 
from which those statistics were received. 

19,175. Our object is to find out how soon the 
enactment requiring the attendance of working 
children at school can be enforced ?>—You are aware 
that to the best of our knowledge, for we have no 
lawyer on the, board, and we never give an authori- 
tative opinion upon a legal point, we believe that the 
school boards have no power to compel the attendance 
of half-timers beyond what is enjoined in the Factory 


Acts. 


19,176. So we understand; but that is up to the 
age of 13, at present ?>—I think,if they attend three 
hours a day, or six hours on alternate days, that is 
held to be sufficient by the Factory Acts. One 
Factory Act was passed in 1844 I think. Then there 
was another one passed last year, and seeing that 
Parliament re-enacted those sections, about education, 
contained in the Act of 1844, we held that Parlia- 
ment having before them the Education Act which 
was passed in 1872, did not wish the compulsory 
clauses of the. Education Act to be enforced against 
half-timers, or against the factory children. 

19,177, That is to say, that children entitled under 
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the Factory Act to work half time were not to be 
obliged to attend school full time under the Education 
Act ?—Yes, we received from various school boards, 
Dundee, Monifieth, and Selkirk, communications with 
regard to the question of sending half-time children to 
school under the compulsory section of the Education 
Act, 1872; with regard to Selkirk, it was represented 
to us that the school board had summoned before them 
a number of children who were half-timers, and who 
claimed to be exempted from the compulsory section 
of the Education Act,on the ground that they were 
half-timers, and that they were adhering to the regu- 
lations laid down in the Factory Act. Those children 
were examined by the school board, and half of them 
I believe passed a very creditable examination, but the 
other half of them exhibited great ignorance, espe- 
cially one or two. ‘They selected a case on which 
to obtain a judicial decision, but before going on with 
the case they asked our advice upon it. We said that 
we were not entitled to give an authoritative legal 
Opinion upon a question of.the kind, but to the best 
of our belief they would find that with regard to half- 
timers the Factory Acts overrode the Education Act. 
19,178. The Commission have had some evidence 
of that case and one or two others, and I believe one 
board went so far as to try it before the sheriff ?— 
That was the Selkirk Board, and it was given against 
them in the sheriff’s court. Then they appealed to 
the Court of Session, and the Court of Session affirmed 
the decision of the sheriff, holding that the opinion which 
we had enunciated to them was the correct one. 
19,179. I think we may take it as a point of 
departure that the’ Acts are to be read consistently 
with each other; that is to say, that the school 
attendance for factory children means half-day or 
alternate days; but I rather imagine from what you 
have said, that you think that although there is an 
amount of discrepancy, as I have pointed out, between 


.the figures given us by the school board in Glasgow 


and those in your report, yet, nevertheless, inasmuch 
as so many children are half-timers, there may be 
nearly all the children at school, although there is 
not accommodation for the numerical population ?—I 
do not suppose you will find that there is a larger 
proportion of half-time children being uneducated than 
of the children of the poorer classes in Glasgow. 

19,180. May we understand, on the whole, that you 
anticipate that by the end of next year there will be 
no difficulty on account of the want of school accommo- 
dation in enforcing the compulsory powers of the 
Education Act ?—I should think in Glasgow and 
Dundee, and such places, that by another year or 
another couple of years at the very outside, there will 
be no difficulty whatever, because then I should think 
they will be fully equipped with regard to schools in 
those places. In some of the northern parts of the 
country, such as Orkney and Shetland and Sky, they 
have done very little as yet with regard to carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Education Act. 

19,181, But on the whole, where a manufacturing 
population is found there will be fully sufficient 
schools >—Yes, I think go. 

19,182. You mean schools. under Government 
superintendence ?—Yes ; schools under school boards. 

19,183. It would meet the terms of the Factory 
Act of 1874, that the schools should be efficient 
schools, and certified by the Education Department ?>— 
Yes; by the Factory Act of 1874 it has been provided 
that after this year no child under a certain age is to 
be employed, under 12, I think it is. 

19,184. No child under 10 is to be worked at all in 
textile factories, and no child under 14 to work full 
time unless at 13 it has passed the fourth standard ?— 
byes: 
19,185. What special provision has been made for 
the education of half-time children ?—There has been 
no special provision made under the Education Act, 
It is expected that the half-time children will go into 
the schools that are provided for other children. 

19,186. The Board have sanctioned, have they not, 
in some places special schools for half-time children ? 
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—No, not for half-timers; the nearest approach to 
that, I believe, is in Glasgow, where’ the school board 
recommended that the half-timers should go to two 
schools ; but that is the furthest that they have gone. 
It was put to us whether they could establish schools 


for half-timers alone, and we told them that we thought: 


they could not. We gave no authoritative opinion 
upon the subject, but that was our view of the con- 
struction of the Act, that they could not establish 
separate schools. ° 

19,187. Although it might happen from a con- 
siderable population being drawn together in the 
neighbourhood of works, that the schools were, from 
the circumstances’ of the case, half-time schools ?— 
There are a great number of half-time children in 
such schools, 

19,188. That matter was specially considered by 
the board, and you considered that under the Act 
there was not that power ?—We were applied to by 
Dundee’ and “Monifieth and Selkirk on the subject. 
T have here the questions that were put by each of 
those different school boards, and copies of the answers 
returned to each among my papers. In our second 
report on pages 29, 30, 31, 32, and 33, there is a sort 
of succinct diditemeitt, ’ without going into details. 
The general statement is given there: it begins at 
page 38. There is a great objection with some of the 
school boards to receive half-timers in their schools at 
all, especially in the case of Monifieth, and they put 
the question to us, whether they could exclude them, 
and we told them that we held they could not. 

19,189. There has been.a disposition, has there not, 
in many parts, to exclude them altogether ?—Yes ; 
there has been a disposition, although I cannot say 
in many parts, because only three poards have com- 
municated with us on the subject, namely, Dundee, 
Monifieth, and Selkirk: 

19,190. What you refer to is this, under the heading 


“ Education of children working in factories,” “ We 


* have received from. school boards, in several parts 
“ of the country, representations of the difficulties 
“ which they have experienced in securing the 
“ efficient education of young persons employed in 
“ factories, whose parents or guardians claim exemp- 
‘* tion from the compulsory provisions of ‘The 
“ Education (Scotland) Act,’ on the plea that the 
“ education of their children’ is regulated by, and 
“ carried on under the provisions of the Factories 
“« Acts; and this board has been asked to advise the 
“ school boards on several points of their adminis- 
‘“ tration under the statute which they were specially 
“ appointed to carry into effect.” Then you recapi- 
tulate the provisions of the statutes, and state the 
decision that you arrived at, that they must be read in 
harmony ?—Yes; we considered that the compulsory 
section of the Education Act could not be enforced 
against half-timers ; that is to say, if you found a 
child who was ignorant, and could not read or 
write or count, you could not enforce the compul- 
sory section of the Act against him if he was under 
the provisions of the Factory Act with regard to his 
education. 

19,191. Then you go on to say, “ One of the school 
‘“ boards referred to have found, on examination, that 
“ a great proportion of these half-timers are so igno- 
“ rant, that if they continue to attend school only for 
“ one half of the day, they would be very imperfectly 
“ educated when they attain 13° years, and quite 
* unable to pass a satisfactory examination in the stan- 
“ dard which would be usually applied to pupils of 
“ that age. The same. school board ” (that is Selkirk) 
“ refers as an example to a boy of 12 years of age, 
“who could not read a simple passage, who could 
“ not write, and had no knowledge of arithmetic.” 
Then you say, “ From the nature of these inquiries, 
“ it will readily be seen that the school boards were 
“anxious to secure the efficient education of the 
“whole of the population under their charge, and 
“that their chief difficulty as regarded the half- 
“iimers consisted in the apparent conflict between 
“the express requirements of the Education Act, 
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“‘ which the school boards were constituted to ad- 
“ minister,‘ and the provisions of the Factory Acts 
“ sanctioning irregular and’ incomplete attendance, 
a during the. usual school hours ;” and they wrote to 
us ‘in these terms: “The board directed me to bring” 
“ under your notice the special case, and I may 


““mention that of a boy 10 years of age who cannot’ a." 


“‘ read -the most simple passage in the fifth book of 
“ lessons, and cannot write at all, and knows sata. 
“ of arithmetic.” 

19,192, Then referring to the working of the half 
time system as illustrated by your preceding state+ 
ments, and referring to the indifference and neglect’ 
of parents, you say, “Such parents too frequently | 
“ allow their children to grow up in ignorance without’ 
““ever sending them to’ school, although they are 
“aware that. when a child obtains employment in a 
“ factory, he is under the necessity of going through 
“ the form of attending school in terms of the pro- 
“visions of the Factory Acts.” Then you go on to 
va that “the legislature would confer a great benefit 
on the country by providing that, after, say three 
“ years from ‘this date, no persons under 14 years 
“ of age shall be employed either in factories or other- 
** wise, or allowed to earn wages in any form, until 
“ they have obtained a certificate that they have 
“ passed a satisfactory examination in, at least the 
“ fifth standard of the Scottish code. Were some 
“ such provision made part of our statute law, parents, 
“so far from having any reason for’ delaying the 
“ early education of their children would have a 
“ pecuniary interest in accelerating their progress at 
“school, which’ could not fail to produce very bene- 
« ficial results ?”——That was the opinion which ‘the 
board came to after deliberating on the question. 
We thought that: not only in factories’ but in ‘mines 
and other employments, agricultural, and'‘so on, they 
should not be employed under 14, wntil they Hhd ‘ob- 
tained a certificate that they had passed a satisfactory 
examination in, at least, the fifth standard ee ahe 
Scottish code. 

19,193. But as you say; there is such a wididspilead 
indiffererice on the part of parents, although they are 
aware that when a child obtains employment, he is 
under the necessity of going through the form: of 
attending school tact ay) is half-timers ‘at half-time 
schools. 

19,194. Still they will not dsforea such attendance? 
—No, the parents will not.” . 

19,195.’ Do you think that that being’ thé case the 
parents will be sufficiently prudent as to require the 
attendance of their children at school for three years 
previously, to avoid the remote risk of losing their 
services ?—It is really a matter of opinion, but well- 
to-do parents and respectable people will certainly, 
T think, be inclined to do so. We have been told of 
a place in Glasgow where employment was very 
desirable, and a great number of boys employed, and 
the gentleman who was the proprietor of the ‘esta- 
blishment made it a rule that no child should be em- 
ployed under a certain age unless he was ‘well edu- 
cated, in regard to reading, writing, and arithmetic ; ; 
the parents “of children in that neighbourhood were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to get their children into this work, 
and of course sent them to school, and did everything 
they could to have them well educated, in order to 
entitle them to obtain employment there. Of course 
there are a great number of dissolute and disreputable 
parents who care little for their’ children, except in 
regard to their earnings. =~ 

19,196. Some witnesses have told the Coumiigittn 
that in their opinion this provision, which would pre- 
vent a child working full time at 13, in case he could 


a 


-not pass a certain standard, was beginning at the 


wrong end, and that it would be more effectual and 
fairer if he were not allowed to begin work at 10 
unless he had éither attended. school previously, or 
was able to pass some examination ; what would you 
think of that plan ?—I think that probably ‘would 
be a very good rule, but you see that recommendation 
of ours would cover everything. ‘That unless a boy, 
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under? 14 could’ pass’ the: fifth .standard he should 

not be allowed to be employed in any occupation 
whatever. 9°) g . Ratt 

. 19,197. It being at‘present incumbent on children 
to attend school for half their time in a large propor- 
tion of the trades of the country, if they had been 
previously uneducated there would not be much 
prospect, would there, of their being able to pass the 
fifth standard of education ?—Not if they had been 
previously uneducated. ' . ier 

“19,198. If you only allowed three years law, those 
three years would be part of the half-time period ?— 
Yes; if children that were unable to pass the fifth 
standard ¢ould not’ be employed at all, either half 
time or whole time, that would result in their being 
kept at school the whole day. : 

‘19,199. Would you think yourself that some condi- 

tion of education previous to employment at 10 years 
of age would be at least as valuable as this provision 
with reference to 13 years of age?—No ; I do‘not 
think so. This is the fifth standard, which is re- 
ferred to (delivering in the same). 

19,200. Does’the fifth standard under the Scotch 
code differ greatly from that under the English code ? 
—I think it'does. I think there is more required 
under the Scotch code, but I cannot say that I am 
very well versed in the English code and its provisions. 
19,201. The fifth standard of the Scotch code, I see, 
isreading with expression a short passage of prose, or 
of poetry with explanation, grammar, and elementary 
analysis of simple ‘sentences. Writing from memory 
the substance of a short story or narrative read out 
there by the inspector; spelling, grammar, and hand- 
writing to be cotisidered. Practice, bills of parcels, 
and simple proportion, &¢. ?—Yes. 

19,202. They are’very nearly the same as in Eng- 
Jand,; except that the English standard requires recita- 
tion ?—So it would appear. I think it would be well 
to lay before you the fact that those ‘boards which 
T have mentioned—Dundeé, Monifieth, and Selkirk,— 
are the only boards who have specially put the ques- 
‘tion to us about half-timers. We have had no ques- 
tion from the Glasgow Board.’ ‘The Glasgow School 
Board have not memorialised* us upon the subject 
at ally 

19,203. The Commission have heard in various 

parts. of Scotland that the Monifieth and Selkirk 
decisions were supposed to govern the case, so that 
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they have abstained from raising the question ?—Yes ; 
I do not think that any judicial question was raised 
at Monifieth ; only at Selkirk. The Monifieth people 
asked us whether they could. exclude half-timers 
altogether from their schools, but we told them that 
they could not. 

19,204. But you can state confidently that in those 
large seats 0: industry by the end of next year there 
will be .a sutlicient provision of schools ?—I cannot 
say confidently of course. I am not sure to what 
extent the sanction which has been given to the 
Glasgow School Board has been fulfilled with regard 
to building: schools. When school boards send in 
their proposals: to: us; they make a statement of the 
number of children between 5 and 13 years of age 
that are to be provided with school accommodation. 
They state the amount of accommodation they possess, 
whether it is good, indifferent, or bad, and then, 
generally speaking, accommodation that is mentioned as 
bad is abandoned, or given up. ‘'They also state what 
provision is required in the shape of building, and it 
is our duty to consider whether that provision which 
they propose to make is sufficient. We have given 
sanction for a number of schools in Dundee and 
Glasgow. I believe that still more will be required 
to be sanctioned in Glasgow and also in Dundee ; for 
in those large centres of population it is difficult just 
at once to give them the full and complete sanction 
for accommodation. 

19,205. Still, what the Commission are anxious to 
have, is an answer to that other © question, whether, 
say by the end of next year, or if not, in what defi- 
nite period full school accommodation will be pro- 
vided ?—I cannot distinctly say, but I should think 
that by two years both Dundee ‘and Glasgow will be 
fully equipped. 

19,206. Is there anything further which you would 
wish to state to the Commission ?—There is one point 
which I may mention to the Commission. ~ It is 
stated in the report’ that when the school board of 
Monifieth asked whether they could exclude: half- 
timers, we thought they could not, and further the 
Department issued a circular, which I have in my 
hand here, stating that a school that refused to take 
in half-timers would lose any grant from Govern- 
ment; that I think showed their view of the case 
to be the same as ours, that the schools could, not 
properly refuse half: timers. 


_. The witness withdrew. 


Me. CHAaRLes CoorpEr examined. 


19,207. (Chairman.) You ave manager for Mr. 
Thomas Gray, the proprietor of Gray’s Time Tables, 
are you not ?—Yes.  * 

19,208. Have you a special case to mention ‘to the 
Commission ?—Yes; it. is with reference particularly 
to producing the time tables in the printing, and. the 
final putting them out. It was in the month of June 
when it was first started, and we found a little diffi- 
culty in the production thereof, because a time table, 
as you will observe, is a compilation of all the various 
railways in Scotland, the north of England, and a 
few in Treland; hence, in the production of that time 
table, we haye to wait for returns from the various 
railway companies, and those returns we do not 
receive generally until thrée or four days before 
the first of the month. As an instance, for this 
month’s production we had to wait for two returns 
till Wednesday afternoon, which we got at six 
o'clock; hence we had only a day and a half to 
produce the time table so as to have it out for 
the public in general this morning. In the way that 
we have been working we have had first-class 
machinery for printing and first-class machinery for 
folding, which we brought from America, and then 
we sewit by steam; but even with ell the appliances 
that we have at command, sometimes we.cannot do 
‘it quick enough; and hence I have waited upon Mr. 
Kindersley, who has’ commiserated a little with ‘us 
owing to the difficulty of getting it out so. rapidly. 


+ 


The Workshops Act does not allow us to go beyond 
14 hours per day with females; it is in the warehouse 
department particularly that we are ata loss about, 
and it was to see if we could get it possibly amelio- 
rated so as to extend the power of the inspector to 
give us probably two or three hours for four nights 
per month, to give us the due protection. 

19,209. You wish that women and young persons 
should be allowed to be employed for a period of about 
two hours extra on four nights in the month ?—Four 
nights in a month, just in the warghouse depart- 
ment. 

19,210. Would that be sufficient for your purpose ? 
—Yes ; probably two or three hours each night ; it 
would not be advisable to go beyond three hours each 
night. 

_ 19,211. (O’Conor Don.) Three hours in addition 
to what ?—We work nine and a half hours per day, and 
we should like to have three hours beyond that. For 
instance, we commence just now at half past 6 in the 
morning, breakfast 9 to 10, dinner from 2 to 3 and 
then we give them an hour for tea, from 6 to 7, and 


‘according to the Act they would have to shut again 


at 8 o’clock. That would be only an hour after they 
came back, and that hour after coming back would 
not often bring forward the thing in time to get 


‘copies ready for the first trains in the morning.’ If we 


had a matter of three hours for about four nights im 
the month I think we would accomplish it. 1 under- 
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stand that there is a sort of liberty granted to some 
of the: official time tables about Hngland. I could 
not give the places exactly, but it is granted in some 
places so that they can work a little later for pro- 
ducing the time tables. 

19, 312, I think not for women ?—I understand it 
is so in the warehouse departments. There is no 
difficulty, so far as I am aware, as regards the work- 
shop part as regards men, because the men can work 
all times. 

19,213. But you see the printers are all under the 
Factory Act ?—Yes, 

19,214. It is not in the printing department, but in 
the folding and binding that you want the women ?— 
It is not altogether the folding, they are preparing 
the books.. There are machines for the folding, and 
they assist in carrying the sheets from one place to 
anotner. They are what we call warehouse women. 
It is not very easy to define what their work is. 
Some of them might fold a few sheets now and 
again. Then there are others tying up parcels ; 
sometimes they are occupied a good deal of their 
time tying up, perhaps 50 or 60 parcels, counting 
them off in thirteens, and putting paper round them, 
and getting them away for the trains in the morning. 

19,215. Why can your women not be worked at 
what you require under what is called the book- 
binders modification in the Act of 1867, which says 
that young persons of 14, and women, may be em- 
ployed in book-binding for a period not exceeding 
14 hours in any one day, and so forth ?—The reason 
of that is this, that they may be standing idle all the 
forenoon waiting till all the returns come in, and the 


returns we do not get till about half-past five from 


the railway. We are waiting for those returns to 
complete the work ; and in order to have so many 
copies ready forthe morning they would require to 
stay later. It is really to meet that difficulty. The 
directors do not come to a decision until the last 
moment for the alterations of the trains. Then we 
get a report from the directors of each railway ; it is 
generally a telegram, and it is sent to us by the first 
express train. ‘There is no doubt there are other 
plans that Mr. Gray could adopt to do it; he could 
let the girls, as some firms do, go away in the evening 
at, the proper hour, take away their work with them, 
and then they could send on their work to one or two 
warehousemen to take charge of it; but then that 
would necessitate their coming through the streets at 
10 at night, and so forth; and Mr. Gray, after con- 
sideration. along with myself, thought. it was far 
better if we could get a fair and open petmission just 
for three or four nights at the end of the month; so 
that instead of having the girls going through the streets 
with their messages at that late hour on the service 
of the printer, they would go finally home, and not 
be exposed to the night air and late hours going 
backwards and forwards. There is ‘no idea whatever 
of doing anything wrong, but we wish to comply in 
every respect with the terms of the Factory Act. 
19,216. Your case is identical with that of many 
others in exactly the same line. I am at this moment 
looking at the evidence of a gentleman who brings 


‘out monthly time tables exactly in the same way, and 


therefore we quite understand your case -—It would be 
of the greatest importance to us if we could have 
the permission, 

19,217. (O’ Conor Don.) Could this work be done 
at the girls own homes ?—Yes; there is a good deal 
that could be done at the girls own homes. 

19,218. Is there any of it now done at their own 
homes ?—Not in our office. We have never done it 
at home, but I know that other printers do send their 
work home,.and the girls bring it back again at 11 or 
12 oclock at night, and it is received at the door. 
Both Mr. Gray and I think that it is a very improper 

thing for young women to come through the streets 
at that time of night, whereas if permission was 
granted us to work, say to 10 or 11 at the latest, after 
getting their full ‘days work they would go ‘home 


‘direct, and no more return. 
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19,219. ( Chairman.) tiaar the 14th modification _ 
of the Factory Act, 1867, “Young persons and — 
“ women may be employed in bookbinding for a 
“ period not exceeding 14 hours on any one day, 
“ provided that they shall not be so employed except 
‘“‘ between the hours of six in the morning and eight in 
“ the evening, or where permission has been given 
“ by the Secretary of State to work between the 
‘‘ hours of seven in the morning and seven in the 
“ evening, or of eight in the morning and eight in the 
“ evening, then except between the hours of seven in 
the morning and nine in the evening, or eight in 
the morning and ten in the evening, as the case ~ 
“ may be.” Why would not that-modification, enabling 
you to work from eight in the morning until ten in’ 
the evening on certain days be sufficient for you ?—It 
lies this way, in regulating a place of business we have 
to work so many hours a day, as, for instance, we 
come out at half-past six in the morning, and go to 
breakfast at nine to ten, and dinner ie to three. 
The girls, for instance, in the warehouse are there all 
ready, as the soldiers say, standing at their guns, and 
they have nothing to do, as,I have given you an 
instance already. At half-past four there come in 
from the different railways the alterations in the 
time tables, that sets the whole three machines below 
going. As fast as the machines get those sheets off, 
they go up to the warehouse, and then the girls begin 
to work. But we will not probably get some of the 
reports until about 7 o’clock in the evening, and then 
it is as fast as we are able to get through in order to 
get them ready by the first trains in the morning. 

19,220. You want them to work all night ?—No, 
by no means ; we never dream of that. 

19,221. How long. do you want them to go on ?— 
They are on until 10, They begin at half-past six. 
We do not. know the time that the amendments come. 


in, but they are all ready at their post to do their 


duty, although they may be idle all day waiting for | 
the returns. 
instances of that. We have been-standing expecting 

them hourly, and it was half-past five before we got 

the last return from the west. Then at half-past five, 

according to the rule that we have laid down, you 

could not get on with them. They went to tea at six, 

and back at seven, and then they went on again until 

half-past eight, and then there were so many hn for 

packing. 

19,222. We understand the difficulties of your case, 
but what I do not quite understand is exactly what 
you want; how much extra time do you want ?—Per- 
mission to go on, say until 10 in the evening for four 
nights in a month. 

19,228. Would not that be four hours extra ?—_ 
Commencing at half-past six in the morning till six 
in the evening is 94 hours per day. Then they go to 

tea from six to seven, and from seven to 10, it would 
make it 124 hours per day. 

19,224, You are supposed to be working from six 
to six, only that your people do not begin “until half- 
past six >—Yes, that is so. 

19,225. Then the legal hours are 104 hours, within 
the 12, with an hour and a half for meals >—Yes. - 

19,226. Then your legal hours of work close at six, | 
and you want to work to 10; that would be four hours — 
extra, would it not >—If I was only allowing them 
half an hour for meals, but I give them the full hour. 

19,227. You give them half an hour before com- 
mencing in the morning >—Yes. 

19, 298. And your legal day is complete at six, and 
you want, as I understand, to prolong the hours of 
the Act on three or four days at the end of the month / 
for four hours more, that is the way that Parliament 
will look at it, is it not ?—Yes, that is the way they 
would look at it, no doubt. 

19,229. What is the result of your inability to meet 
the sudden demand ?—The shortness of time that we 
get our reports. 

19,230. That is the cause, what is the effect; how 
do you meet your difficulty now ?—By publishing 
generally on the nee or 3rd of the month, 


Just these last two months we have had’ | 
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19,231. Two days late. Isee you have brought 
out your book punctually this month ?—A few copies 
only. You could not get them in the shops as yet, 
they are not supplied yet throughout Edinburgh even. 

19,232. So that the public suffer from that ?—Yes, 
the public suffer; parties going away by the trains 
early in the morning cannot get copies of the time 
tables until 12 in the day. 

19,233. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The difficulty would 
be met by the railway companies sending you informa- 


. tion earlier ?—Yes, but sometimes they cannot do 


that themselves, the moment the officials get it they 
send it round to us. 

19,234. (Chairman.) As a matter of fact, do you 
meet the difficulty to any extent by giving out work 


_to the girls to take it home, and fold it at home ?—I 


have never done that ; I have been advised to do it, 
but I am unwilling to adopt the system. As a gentle- 
was saying to me, that is in another word shebeening, 
giving it out to work in little attics, and so forth, while 
we have fine airy rooms that they can do it in,in a 
healthy and proper way. 

19,235. What could you give in exchange for this 
modification if Parliament saw fit to give it to you; 
could you make it up to the people in any way at other 
times >—The only way that it is made up to them is 
by giving them extra holidays such as Mr. Gray gave 
to them one day, owing to their great exertions, even 
supposing they did not go beyond the legal time; but 
he was so well pleased with them that he granted 
them a whole day. 

19,236. Do you think that if Parliament gave this 
large modification which you ask for to the trade, if 
they had four hours extra time on three days in the 
month, they could afford to give a holiday once a 
month to make up for it?—It is not the trade that I 
am speaking for altogether, I am only speaking for , 
our own individual case. 

19,237. Yours is the case of’ printers and book- 
binders, the Commission have had a great many 
similar applications from them, and we only ask you 
to state in your case whether you think that if you 
had this right you could afford to give a holiday a 
month in return to the workers ?—Supposing that we 
have permission of going on an extra hour they are 
paid time and a half for their extra labour. 

19,238. You could not afford to lose their time by 
giving them a holiday on another day besides P—We 
could afford to grant them a day, but they would 
not get their day’s pay ; that is how the young women 
would look at it. 

19,239. Are those women paid by time, and not by 
piece ?—They are paid each day’s work so much per 
week, not by piece work, because they have to stand 
such a long time without any work to produce ; when 
they work their day they get their day’s pay, and if - 
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they were asked. to go on an hour or two beyond their 
specified hour they would be paid now a time and a 
half supposing they were sitting knitting at the time 
they were there waiting for the returns. 

19,240. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The pressure upon 
you is only three or four days at a time, is it ?—Just 
three days at a time, 

19,241. Should you consider it unreasonable if 
Parliament were to say that in return for allowing 
you to work occasionally over-howrs you were never 
to exceed 60 hours in a week ?—That would only 
give us you see, according to what I am saying, two 
nights out of 54; that would cripple us. 

19,242. This great pressure seems really only for 
one night ?—It has only been this month that it is 
one night; but as | make the calculation from my 
short experience in it I might have to take three or 
four nights at the very extreme. Of course it would 
not be prudent for me to take more nights than what 
was necessary, because they are all paid time and a 
half, and it would be only increasing our expense. if I 
were to take more than the three nights. 

19,243. Are women mainly employed in this busi- 
ness, or are any men employed ?—In the warehouse 
department there are two men in the other portion of 
the work. 

19,244. How many women ?—There are 15 just 
now, there are none of them under 17, and some of 
those are married women. 

19,245. Have you never been tempted to employ 
men instead of women, on account of this difficulty >— 
I never could get men that would do such a class of 
work as the women do. 

19,246. (O’Conor Don.) I understand you that 
on certain days at the end of the month the work 
comes in very late, and that in consequence of that 
you want: to continue on, say, till ten o’clock—your 
ordinary hours commencing at half past six in the 
morning, but do young women and girls on those 
days work the nine and a half hours befere this heavy 
work comes in, and you want to work them again up to 
10 ?—Yes ; that is to say, we want permission to keep 
them three or four nights at the end of the month. 
You see it is not the heavy work that-is keeping them 
there, it is their waiting for the returns. 

19,247. Do you propose that this work, late at night 
should be in addition to the work during the day >— 
In addition to the ordinary iabour hours during the day. 

19,248. You. stated before, did you not, that the 
girls were standing idle during the day ?—Yes ; they 
are engaged as servants during the day, and they are 
obliged to attend their hours, even supposing they are 
doing nothing, and are waiting the returns, and then 
as soon as they get the returns, they go on with their 
work, but then they are paid their day’s wage, even 
supposing they are doing nothing. 


The witness withdrew. 


Dr. Davin MIDDLETON examined. 


19,249. (Chairman.) You are senior Inspector of 
Schools ?—Yes, for the western division. Glasgow is 
my centre. I have eight counties altogether in my 
division. Of course there is a number of inspectors 
in the various districts. 

19,250. The Commission are particularly anxious 
to know in the first instance as to the present deficiency 
of schools with reference to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. In Glasgow we heard from the school board 
that there was still an apparent deficiency of schools 
for about 11,000 children, whereas the report of the 
Scotch Education Board would make.it appear that it 
was something much smaller than that ?—The only 
explanation that I can give is that the Glasgow 
School Board have not yet got up half the schools 
which they contemplate ; they have not opened one 
half yet. 

19,251. If that was so it would be quite intelligible, 
but whereas the school board spoke of the deficiency 
of school accommodation in proportion to the children 
of school-going age, the Education Board speak of the 
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children who have been found not attending school, 
and who are still neglecting to do so; and they make 
out that not above 1,200 children are not attending 
school ?—I can scarcely account for the discrepancy, 
but I have been informed that the board officers in 
Glasgow were obliged to restrain their powers of 
compulsion to places where they had got schools to 
put children into. I know too that in all my district, 
including Glasgow, Govan, and Partick, with the’ 
outlying places, including five parishes in the Middle 
Ward, namely, Blantyre, Hamilton, Hast Kilbride, 
Cambuslang, Rutherglen, the school boards have ap- 
plied to the Government for grants to accommodate 
82,000 children. There are 73 schools applied for, 
but those schools are not all erected yet, they are only 
in course of erection. 

19,252. You cannot I suppose speak more con- 
fidently than the chairman of the board has done as 
to the period at which it may be expected, that 
adequate schools will be provided >—No, I am not in 
a position to do so. Of course the board knows that 
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better than I do. It is generally supposed that within 
two: years they will have erected all that are in con- 
templation. 

19,253. What you probably can tell us more 
positively about is as to the difficulties which are 
found in procuring the attendance of half-time 
children ?>—I think that the half-time system is an 
entire failure, so far as education is concerned. In’ 
Glasgow I am not aware that there is any great 
activity employed at all in compelling those children 
to attend school. I have the Report of the Assistant 
Comissioners of 1866 before me here, and they make 
out what I have every reason to believe to be true, 
—that there is a wholesale. fabrication of false 
certificates. 


19,254. I remember that report very well. I think 


1 it had reference to one special class of factories, had 


it not ?—To the half-timers. I have marked. the 
passages in it; indeed, it is all applicable to the 
question of half-timers, and it is very striking. Those 
Commissioners made it out that even factory girls 
signed those bogus certificates, and that lodgers signed 
them. There are only half-timers I think in four in- 
spected schools in Glasgow. 

19,255. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That however will 
be obviated by the provision of last year’s Act which 
requires the attendance to be at an efficient school ; an 
efficient school being defined as one recognised by. the 
Scotch Education Department as efficient ?—I quite 
agree with that, indeed there is no other guarantee. 

19,256. Then this way of evading the Act which 
you have just mentioned will be obviated by that 
provision, will it not?—I think so far it will. Then 
we have the power of compulsion in Scotland now 
which we had not before. 

19,257. (Chairman.) You refer to the Report of 
the Assistant Commissioners as regards Glasgow, in 
which they say, “‘ It is much more surprising that the 
“ half-time system proper, and which alone is under- 
“* stood in the west of Scotland to be referred to when 
“ the subject is spoken of” (that is to say the half- 
day system) “is almost wholly ignored in Glasgow. 
“ There is one establishment, however, in Bridge- 
“ton, a large cotton spinning and thread manu- 
* factory, in “which it has been persistently carried 
“ out for a long period, and where from the high 
“ character of the firm, it: may be said to have received 
“a fair trial. In or der to give it that trial they have 
“ maintained a school of their own, outside the factor y3 
“ but almost exclusively for factory children. It is 
“ no reflection on the enterprising owners, it is rather 
“ incidental to the circumstances, that the school is an 
“ inferior one. The master, an elderly man, was not 
“ trained as a teacher. He betook himself to the 
«“ work more from necessity.than choice, and considers 
“ himself sufficiently remunerated with 12s. a week 
“ for teaching some 60 factory children.” Then it 
says, ‘‘Many of the best teachers will not consent 
“ to have factory children for scholars because they 
“* upset all the arrangements of a school ” >—Yes, that 
is what they say. 

19,258. (Lord F. Cavendish.) That difficulty is now 
obviated by the refusal of the Department to make 
grants to schools where they refuse to accept half- 
ame children ?—Yes, so far as the schools are con- 
cerned. I have half-timers in four schools in Glasgow, 
but they are taught in a separate room. 

19,259. (Chairman.) The Report further says, 


‘“Qne practical reason, as we have said, why the 


“‘ Glasgow factory owners are against it, is that after 
“ they have submitted to the drudger Yy of its operation, 
“ the children leave for other occupations; but in 
“ some of the country places in Scotland, where the 
“* system prevails, there is perhaps only a single great 
‘¢ work in the neighbourhood offering employment to 
“ children. The want of competition goes far in these 
“ eases to reconcile the owners and the children to 
“ the system. So in some districts in the central 
“ counties of England, the children have only a choice 
“ of factories, and all parties have thus become so 


‘* reconciled to it that it works smoothly and agreeably. , 
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“ In central England it may be said to be indigenous ; 
“ in Scotland it has never taken root, and so while 
“ in England more than nine per cent. of the whole 
« number of persons employed in factories are half- 
‘“‘ timers, in Scotland a little over one per cent. belongs 
“ to the class.” I understood that you give as one 
reason why, as you say, the half-time system is a 
failure in Glasgow that up to the year 1866 we have 
good evidence that it had hardly been tried >—Hardly. 

19,260. As a matter of fact there still existsa great 
hostility to it both among the employers and. the 
schoolmasters ?— Amongst qualified schoolmasters 
there is very great objection, because the children 
come filthy to school, and other children do not like to 
come near them, indeed it is not safe for a variety of 
reasons. They do not like to have them, and they put 
them into another room. But the great bulk of the 
half-timers are not taught by qualified teachers at all, 
but by anybody who chooses to take them, in cellars 
and garrets and holes. Their education is next to 
nothing so far as I have come in contact with them. 

19,261. This report which you have put in our 
hands speaks only of the attendance at certain schools 
of a very low class where the children were crowded 
together, and perhaps not tawght at all >—Absolutely 
not taught at all. 

19,262. Then the children attending such schools 
would be included in the numbers which have been 
stated to us as not attending proper schools ?— That I 
cannot say. Iam not sure how that is. 

19,263. They would be included probably in the 
22,000 ?—It is possible. The Glasgow board has 
taken a census of all children. under a certain age in 
the city, and those would be included in the general 
census. ‘They also sent examiners to all the schools 
in the city. My colleague, Mr. Calder, examined the 
schools in a poor part of the city, and found some 
wretched holes where those half-time children were. 
He found in the central district of the city a wretched 
place where there were about 150 children, and an 
Irish labourer who had lost an arm was pretending to 
teach them; there was not a reading-book in the 
school. Out of the 130 that were present there were 
only three that could read words of three letters, more 
than one half of them did not know the Hnglish 
alphabet, and when the master was asked hoy long 
they had attended, Mr. Calder was told that a number 
of them had been swith him two years. And he made 
his living by issuing those bogus certificates at 6d. 
each. 

19,264. Those are things of the past are they not? 
—Those are things which occurred last year or the 
year before. It was just after the passing of the 
Scotch Education Act when the Glasgow hoard set in 
motion their machinery to get the educational census 
of the city. 

19,265. Then the recovery from an educational 
condition so very bad, as largely prevails in Glasgow, 
must be very gradual ?—It must. One of the worst 
things with regard to those bogus certificates is that 
the education is worse than nothing, because it has 
familiarised the parents of the children with the fabri- 
cation of false certificates, which I think is a very 
immoral thing. ’ 

19,266. (Lord Balfour.) Have you ever seen those 
forged certificates yourself ?—I have not seen one, but 
we are told that the practice is quite common, as is 
mentioned in that report also. 

19,267. (Chairman.) As regards this report, it has 
been stated to us that the granting of those fictitious 
certificates is almost obsolete, and that it is believed 
not now to occur ?—I have an official belief from 


_all that I hear that it still prevails, but I have no 


means of ascertaining, because I have no right to go 
into a factory and look over the books with regard to 
the children’s attendance, that duty belongs to the 
inspectors of factories. I have no right to do it. 
19,268. You are speaking of the kind of education 
which is given at schools over which you have no 
control >—Yes; it is by accident that I know it, 
because my colleague had, as part of his duty, to call 
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at those schools, and those were places that he found. 
He was employed to make returns of all schools in 
four districts in Glasgow by the school board, under 
Mr. Whitelaw. He made a report to them, and I 
have no doubt that report is in the possession of the 
school board for Glasgow. 

19,269. Then the condition of employment for full 
time at 18, founded on ability to pass the fourth 
standard of the Committee of Council, would ex- 
clude a very large number of the children of that 
age in Glasgow ?-—Undoubtedly. . 

19,270. And you could not hope that any. large 
proportion of them would be able to pass that standard 
for some years to come ?—Decidedly not. It would 
be a great blessing if they could be brought up to 
standard 3 for that class of children. 

(19,271. You mean if at least that could be pro- 
cured ?>—Yes; at least that in the meantime. 

19,272. But at present, from the state of things 
which you have described, could you expect that any 
large proportion of them would be able to pass stan- 
dard 3 ?—Not within a year. 

19,273. Then the practical effect of that section of 
the Act of 1874 if it is enforced will be to prevent a 
very large number of children working full time in 
factories >—Yes; that is to say, supposing all those 
children to be put under qualified and faithful 
teachers, the thing is impossible to be done in a year 
or two with that class. 


19,274. And if the present deficiency of school | 


accommodation is such as has been represented, this 
inability to meet the standard will continue for the 
next four or five years ?—I think so. 

19,275. Do you find that the half-time children 
whom you examine had generally received no previous 
education before they went to the factories >—Yes, as 
a rule. 

19,276. And do they generally fall far behind 
children of the same age who are not in factories >— 
Out of sight there is no comparison between them. 

19,277. {s it the case to a large extent in Glasgow 
that factory children have great difficulty in getting 
admission to respectable schools from the causes you 
have mentioned ?>—I believe so. We have the power 
to issye certificates to children under the Labour Acts, 
of which this is the schedule (delivering in the same), 
we are only required to certify in what standard they 

ass. 

‘i 19,278. This is with reference to the enforcement 
of that section of the Act of 1874 next year ?—I fancy 
SO. \ 

19,279, As yet have you examined any factory 
children with special reference to that section, and 
granted any certificates >—No, these are just. newly 
issued ; we have had no applications yet. 

19,280, Does the state of things which you have 
represented as existing in Glasgow, namely, the great 
difficulty in factory children getting admission to 
schools and the indisposition to receive them exist in 
other populous places in your division besides Glasgow? 
—I am not aware that there are any half-time children 
anywhere else within my division. There may be some 
within the division, but I am not aware of them. 

19,281. You have eight counties, I think ?>—Yes; 
but I am not aware that in Ayrshire, or anywhere 
else, the half-time system prevails. 

19,282. At Kilmarnock for -instance >—Perhaps 
so, but I have not had occasion to be at Kilmarnock. 
I have never been called there. It is only in cases of 
difficulty that I am called out of my own district. 

19,288. Will you tell us again what is your own 
official district >—My official centre is Glasgow, and 
my district embraces the whole of the lower ward of 
‘Lanarkshire, and the parishes of Bothwell, Hamilton, 
East Kilbride, Cambuslang, and Rutherglen, in the 
middle ward. _ 

19,284—5. What you have said of Glasgow holds good 
with regard to the rest >—Yes. 

19,286, Are all those places you mention to some 
extent ‘manufacturing places?—In Bothwell it is 
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mineral : in Hamilton it is mineral; there is only one 
textilefactory in Hamilton. 

19,287. In those mining districts do the children 
attend school regularly ?—They do attend school very 
well in the mining districts. 

19,288. Is there the same indisposition to receive 
and associate with miners children that there is with 
the factory children ?_No ; the mining population is 
very large; they could almost fill the schools. them- 
selves alone, but I do not find any indisposition for, 
say, labourers’ children, or the children of medium far- 
mers and tradesmen to attend the schools where the 


colliers’ children attend, because the colliers’ children 


are remarkably well taught. ¥ 
19,289. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do they attend full 
time >—Yes; full time. 


19,290. (Chairman.) What sort of people are they . 
. that object to their children associating with factory 


children in school?—For instance, all those in 
Glasgow who like to have their children clean and 
tidy object to it. 

19,291. Is it impossible to enforce cleanliness 
among half-time children attending school ?—I fancy, 
according to the present regulation, it is impossible, 
because they come away from the mill in the middle 
of the day without getting their faces washed, and 
they come in rags and dirt. 

19,292. Then do they come without their dinners ? 
—I am afraid some of them do. 

19,293. We have heard that the dinner hour in the 
Scotch factories being later than in England causes a 
difficulty ; do you know whether that is the case >— 
Tam really not aware. 

19,294. As a matter of fact the children come 
bundling in from the factories unwashed, and you 
believe unfed ?—They do not look as if they had got 
much to eat ; they look an excessively starved lot. 

19,295. What are the usual hours of school at- 
tendance ?>—In Glasgow the usual hours, irrespective 
of the time for religious instruction, are two hours in 
the forenoon and two hours in the afternoon; that is, 
from 10 to 12 and from 1 to 3. 

19,296. If a child comes out of a factory at 12, why 
cannot it get washed and fed, and be in school at one ? 
—I do not know; certainly they are not washed. 

19,297. But it seems strange, does it not, that con- 
sidering how large a proportion of the population of 
Glasgow are engaged in factories, the half-timers 
should be looked upon as nuisances, and as having no 
claim to their fair share of public education ?—It does. 

19,298. What is there in the circumstances of 
Glasgow different from Manchester, we will say, that 
should prevent the factory children from being ade- 
quately considered >—I can conceive of none. 

19,299. Is the opposition great on the part of the 
teachers to having the children in the schools >— 
Those teachers who are qualified teachers, and have 
a respectable class of children, object very strongly 
because it upsets the whole working of the schools. 
Supposing the children to attend as half-timers, they 
cannot work in any class in the school that is at 
school full time; they have to be bundled away by 
themselves; they cannot enter into the organisation 
of the school. If they were to attend school regu- 
larly up to a given period of their lives, wash their 
faces clean, and attend their classes, say even up to 
11, they might be taught along with the other 
children without breaking up the organisation of the 
school, and there would be a much greater chance of 
their keeping themselves cleanly and orderly when 


they had not to go into the factory up to a limited 


age, whatever it might be, and certainly they would 
learn a very great deal more. 

19,300. You mean if they were at school whole 
time for a longer number of years, and then were 
allowed to work whole time a little sooner ?—Yes, 
that was suggested by Sir John Kincaid, a Scotchman 
himself. He thought it would be quite sufficient if 
they attended school till 11 years of age, and then 
were considered young persons under the Act. 
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19,301. Parliament has deliberately adopted the 


other plan, and that other plan i is in full and suecess- 
ful operation in England, and it would seem as if there « 
realising that allowance in respect of the half-time _ 


must. be something imperfect in the machinery in 
Scotland that fails to ensure to some extent a similar 
result >—Yes; no doubt that is so, 

19,302, What we are very anxious to ascertain from 
you is, who is chiefly to blame for this state of things ? 
—It is very difficult to say. I believe the employers 
of labour satisfy the law if they get a certificate 
signed that the child is attending school the legal 
number of hours, and they make no further inquiry. 
That is my impression, and then very frequently they 
have presented to them certificates that are entirely 
unreliable. ‘Che law is satisfied, if the manufacturer’s 
foreman gets a certificate signed that such and such a 
child has attended the time, whether the certificate be 
true or false, 

19,303. You are now speaking of the certificates of 
school attendance ?-—Yes, 

19,304. Do you believe that they get certificates of 
age t that are not trustwor thy ?—I have known instances 
myself in the colliery districts of certificates of age 
being tamper ed with, and on being requested to get 
the doctor’s or the commissioner’s certificate, they get 


it manipulated and changed as to the date. 


19,806, You think that the employers are ready to 
satisfy the law by getting the certificate, but that they 
do not look too closely into its genuineness ?—People 
who employ thousands, as many Glasgow . manu- 
facturers do, would have great difficulty in looking 
after each individual child ; they are obliged to dele- 
gate the duty to the various foremen in the various 
departments. 

19,306, You have told us, I think, that you exa- 
mine schools in which there are a great many factory 
?—-[ examine schools in which there are a 
great many factory children who attend full time ; 
but [ think I have only four schools at present in 
Glasgow where half-time children attend. 

19, 307. What sort of schools are they in which 
factory children attend full time ?—They are the 
ordinary schools in the town, I mean children of 
factory parents, but not children that labour. 

19,808. Do you examine schools in which many 
half-timers attend ?—I have only four I think in all 
Glasgow. 

19,309. And in those schools you say those children 
fall short of what they ought to know at their age ?— 
Yes, 

19,310, Are you desired or allowed to be more 
indulgent to those half-time children than to the 
others in the school?—It is very little that they can 
do—it is generally a little reading and writing—it 
is very seldom that they can pass in any standard 


at all, but we make thom pass in the same manner as 


the others, but there are very few of them that come 
up to be examined at all—they may attend school, 
but-very few come forward to be examined. 

19,311. Do you exact from them precisely the 
same proficiency as you do from the setae timers ?>— 
Exactly. 

19,312, You therefore make no allowance for 
them ?—I am not authorised. 

19,313. Have you positive instructions on the point 
not to make any allowance ?—I have no instructions 
either way; but my examination of the half-timers 
has no relation whatever to their employment in a 
factory —they merely come up along with the other 
children, and I merely examine those who choose to 
present themselves, and there are not many half- 
timers, 

19,314, Your examination of course has a con- 
siderable bearing upon the receipts of the master 
in respect of half-timers ; if the half-timers were able 


to pass certain standards, the master’s receipts would ' 


be increased, would they not ?—TI understand that the 
half-timer’s employer pays the master his fees, 

19,315. Does the master not receive a certain 
allowance for the children who are presented and 
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. Government allowance, but nothing more. 


. existing law. 


. the alternate day system to the half-day system ?— 


fresher, for instance, on one day they should work 


passed ?—Hach half-timer that passes would earn the ] 


19,316. And if the schoolmaster eucesedalll in 


children, it would make him more anxious to 
them and take more pains with them ?—I think so 
undoubtedly, because for each child that passes in” 
Scotland just now as a general rule it would be over 
10s, a year to the master, or, speaking exactly, to. the ; 
school. 4 

19,317. (Lord Balfour.) A. good many of the half- 
time children would not have attendances sufficient — 
to qualify them for presentation?—A good many 
would not, but there is an allowance made in the 
Scotch Code as to attendance, but not as to proficiency. — 

19,318. ( Chairman.) Have you considered much — 
this question of what is to be done for this large part — 
of the population who have been apparently neglected 
in Scotland very much more than in England?— 
I think myself that if the present half-time system 
is to be carried on, it would be necessary that the 
children should attend schools under Government 
inspection, and have properly qualified and certified — 
teachers ; you would then have some hold upon them, — 
I should very much prefer if the conditions of — 
labour would permit it that the children should be — 
allowed to attend school on alternate days rather than 
half days. I think they would do much more good. 
Only one other idea has occurred to me, if it were 
possible to adopt Sir John Kincaid’s idea of whole 
school up to a definite age, if the Act of Parliament ~ 
would permit of it that would be a desirable plan. — 
The Glasgow School Board have already erected one 
school at Glenpark entirely for half-timers—there are 
a very poor lot there—and they are erecting another. 
They have it in contemplation to have schools for 
half-timers alone so-as-to obviate that difficulty, and 
of getting them-taught by certificated teachers, ‘which 
will so far cure the evil. 

19,319. Do you think that where the ioaulanen 
is sufficiently concentrated, it is very desirable that 
special schools for half-time children should be pro- 
vided ?—I am strongly of that opinion. 

19,320. And you anticipate that the compulsory 
powers of the Scotch school boards if properly 
exercised by means of which children up to “10 will 
really be kept at school, will give a better prospect 
of educating the half-time children afterwards ?>— 
I do believe so; but I am very doubtful whether 
the school board officers have legally a right to 
compel the attendance of factory children under the — 


19,321. You mean not more than for aes — 
Yes. 

19,322. But for half-time they have, hag ‘they 
not a do not know, and I do not know whether 
they have been exercising it. I am not sure upon 
that point. 

19,3828. (Lord F, Cavendish.) You decidedly prefer 


Ly 


Yes. 

19,324. Are you aware that a good many inspectors / 
in England who have had large experience think the ~ 
educational result of the half-day system very superior | 
to that. of the alternate day system ?—I was not aware 
of that. 4 
19,325. And Sarthen they seem to think that thes a 
children themselves come rather jaded to school the 
next day after having worked 10 hours on the previous 
day ?—They have had a night’s sleep, and I should 
expect the contrary result. 

19,3826. You do not think that it is likely that the 
change of employment would make the children — 


five hours in: the morning, and then come to school 
in the afternoon, and on the next day they should 
come to school in the morning and work in the after- 
noon; you do not think that that would enable a 
child both to work better and to employ his time 
at school to greater advantage ?—It might. io 
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19,327. That is the half-day system ?—Yes. 

19,328. Has not one great difficulty in Scotland 
been that the school hours and the factory hours 
have not been adapted to each other ?—I am not 
aware that there has been any adaptation at all 
attempted. 

19,329. In fact the school hours are from ten to 
three, whereas the dinner hour which settles all this 
question is, in Scotland, at two o’clock ?—That may 
‘be so. 

19,330. Is it not possible that if consideration was 
given to adapting the school hours to the factory 
hours, better results might be obtained >—The fixing 
of our school hours is in no sense in the hands of the 
manufacturers, the power lies entirely in the hands 
of the school boards or school managers. 

19,331. I am asking you whether if the school 
boards were to take into consideration the factory 
hours they might not obtain better results ?>—They 
are two distinct authorities. The school board fixes 
the school hours and the manufacturers fix the 
factory hours for labour. 

19,332. I suppose the object of the school boards 
is to educate the children, and if they were to take 
all the circumstances into consideration might they 
not perhaps obtain more satisfactory results >—It is 
possible—of course schools that are opened exclusively 
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for half-timers ought to have their hours suited to - 


those of the fuctory—but it is not so easy in mixed 
schoois. 

19,333. (Lord Balfour.) Shortly, what are your 
reasons for preferring the alternate day system 
to the half-day system ?—I think that the children 
would learn better, especially if they attended regularly ; 
and their education would not interfere quite so much 
with the regular order of the school. 

19,334. Have you had any experience of children 
under the alternate day system ?—No. 

19,335. (O° Conor Don.) Is it not the fact that after 
the lst of January next the attendance at school of 
half-time children working in textile factories must be 
at a properly efficient school certified by the Scotch 
Education Department ?—I am not up in the Factory 
Acts. I merely know a little digest of them. It has 
not been my duty to inquire into these Acts at all, and 
I have not been an administrator under any of them. 

19,336. I perceive on looking at the Act that after 
the Ist of January next in Scotland the attendance of 
children engaged in textile factories.at school must be 
at a school approved by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment; that would meet your difficulty >—Yes. 

19,337. What you would suggest would be that 
that should be extended to all factories as well as 
textiie factories >— Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tuurtow Astiry, Esq., examined. 


19,338. (Chairman.) You have been for seven 
years Sub-inspector of Factories, and are now in 
charge of the north-eastern district of Scotland, are 
you not >—Yes, 

19,339. I will ask you first with reference to two 
or three matters which came up while we were in 
Ireland, and which very likely you will be able to 
inform us upon. 
of work in which boys were employed that was objec- 
tionable was in turning wheels for the weavers in the 
poplin manufacture; but when we were in Dublin 
the poplin manufacturers denied that any boys were 
so employed, are you aware whether that is the case 
er not ?—Hardly any are employed in the factories 
in turning wheels; there may be a few employed in 
the homes of the weavers who work in their own 
homes, but in the factories hardly any boys are 
employed. 

19,340. Have you observed yourself boys so 
-employed ?>—No; I have not. I have heard that a 
‘few boys are employed, from the mill-owners them- 
-selves, but they rather now take hands older. But 
I observed during my visits to the poplin factories 
that it was the custom (and I had to prevent it at 
once) to allow a few children under 13 years of age 
to come to the factory under the pretext of bringing 
their parents meals, and then they were occasionally 
kept to do odds and ends, and that was stopped at 
once, but the number would be very few indeed. 

19,341. Is much of the poplin still manufactured 
by small people ?—Very little now. 

19,342. So that if such an abuse exists, it is in very 
rare instances ?—In very rare instances in factories. 
I am unable to speak with any great exactitude as 
to the numbers employed in the homes of the weavers. 

19,343. (O’ Conor Don.) But you have never seen 
any yourself ?>—No,.- ) 

19,344. ( Chairman.) In your written answers to 
the questions which were sent to the inspectors you 
refer to the wine and beer bottling in which many 
young persons are employed, and about whose employ- 
ment you have received complaints, and you say, “ if 
<< heer, porter, and whiskey manufacturers are put 
“under the law where young persons are employed, 
“ why should not beer bottlers be put under it,” how 
-is it that they are not under the law already ?—It 
appears to me that this firm in Dublin is rather an 
exceptional firm. I made inquiry at that time, and 
I could not ascertain from Mr. Baker that there were 
any other firms in his district where they simply 


We have been told that one kind 


bottled as apart from the brewing and manufacturing 
of beer. But in Dublin there is a very extensive firm, 
Messrs. Burke & Co., who do employ a very con- 
siderable number of young persons under 18 years 
of age in the bottling of beer, but they have nothing 
to do with the manufacture of it. 

19,345. Do they employ a sufficiently great number 
to bring them under the Factory Act ?—I think there 
are over 50 hands. 

19,346. How is it that they would not be a factory 
under the Act of 1867 ?—The question was referred 
by me to Mr. Baker, and I understood his reply to be 
to the effect that such premises would not come under 
the operation of the Act. 

19,347. Is it not a manufacturing process ?—It is a 
process incidental to manufacturing. 

19,348. But -you considered that you were in- 
structed that they were not subject to the Act >—Yes, 
that they were not subject to the Act; that was the 
view which I took of the orders which I received 
upon the subject. There was only this one firm in 
Dublin which employed boys to any great extent, and 
the complaint I received was from some one I presume 
in their establishment. 

19,349. There was a firm mentioned to us when 
we were in Dublin whose trade was tinning and pre- 
serving fish, and it was stated that the heat in the 
tinning department and herring curing was very 
great, and that women and young persons were 
employed for long hours in that department; does 
that come under your notice ?—Yes. In consequence 
of a letter which I received from Sir George Young, 
I went down to Aberdeen, and made inquiry in three 
of the principal houses in the town, one beiag Messrs. 
Marshall’s and Company, which was the firm men- 
tioned. I distinctly stated to all the three firms that 
I visited, that I came to make inquiries rather to 
satisfy the Commissioners, not’ with a view to any 
prosecution, but in order to elicit information upon 
the subject. I thought that if I did not do so, 
perhaps they would not be so willing to tellme. J 
went to Messrs. Marshall and Company’s, and on 
inquiry there, I ascertained that in the very busy 
season the usual hours of work were from six in the 
morning to eight in the evening, with two hours for 
meals; that is under the 14 hours clause, which they 
can legally do, but that occasionally in very rare 
instances adult women’ had been kept at work till 
half past eight, and even to nine or ten; but that was 
in very rare:cases during the busy part of the season. 
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That was in the fresh-fish preserving. Then I also 
questioned them as to the hours they observed in 
another department altogether, namely, where the tin 
eases are made and soldered up, and they stated that 
there the rule was to employ nothing but men, but 
that occasionally the men would take in either their 
own sons or boys to run errands about the shop, and 
to help them, and to their certain knowledge there 
had been this last season three boys employed in this 
room, and it is very possible that one of those boys 
may have been under 13 years of age, to which 
Mr. Kirby reterred. As regards the question of heat, 
it struck me most decidedly that they had taken every 
possible means to make the room cool; the room is 
necessarily rather hot, because there is a stove in the 
centre of it; but in order to obviate the heat 
emanating from the stove, they had taken the pre- 
caution of having a funnel or chimney connected with 
the stove running into the ground immediately behind 
the stove, which connected itself with the main 
chimney of the factory, so as to prevent, as far as 
possible, any hot air emanating from the long series 
of pipes. They had also taken the precaution of 
having a wooden screen to the right and left of the 
stove, so that the men sitting at a table even very close 
to the stove might be protected by the wooden screen 
from any rays of the fire. 

19,350. In fact the work was as little objectionable 
as possible ?—Yes, as little objectionable as possible 
I should say most distinctly. 

19,351. But, nevertheless, there were women or 
young persons occasionally employed whose labour 
would come under the Act?—Yes, who were occa- 
sionally employed illegally, longer than the proper 
hours, but very rarely indeed. 

19,352. (O’ Conor Don.) But were there no women 
employed where the tinning went on ?—No; no 
women were employed there at all. 

19,353. (Chairman.) As regards the hours worked 
in the ordinary operations of fish curing, can you 
tell us about them ?—My experience has been almost 
nil; but I made inquiries during my last visit to 
Aberdeen of one of the principal firms of fish curers 
there, and they stated distinctly that as regards the 
first process, namely, the salting. and gutting of the 
herring, it would be almost impossible to lay down 
any hours of labour. They have to attend imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the boats, the herring 
being a perishable article, and also from the fact that 
the herring fishing being conducted at a very great 
distance from the shore at Aberdeen, the boats gene- 
rally do not arrive before the middle of the day, and 
then the women commence work in the middle of 
the day, and they may work with a very heavy haul 
up to 11 or 12 o'clock at night, but seldom after 
12 o’clock at night. Those women, I may say, are all 
adult women. 


19,354. Children are not employed in that. opera-. 


tion ?—No ; they stated distinctly, No. 

19,355. Did you go to Wick ?—I made no inquiries 
at Wick. When I was at Wick, the herring season 
was over. 

19,356. Is it also the case that there is no stint in 
the number of people employed; do they put as many 
hands on a& they possibly can to get the work done ? 
—Yes, to get the work done they put on a number of 
what they call extra hands. Their ordinary hands 
are émployed in the process of smoking the herrings, 
and in the second process of pickling the herrings ; 
that is what you may term the ordinary process ; but 
the extra labour is the first process, the salting and 
gutting the herrings. 

19,357. The gutting, salting, and pickling imme- 
diately upon the arrival of the fish in boats is exempt 
from all the “Acts at present, is it not ?>—The first 
process is exempt. 

19,358. And in your opinion it would be impossible 
to regulate such fitful labour ?—Yes; I should say 
that it would be impossible to regulate the first 
process. 
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19,359. Do you know whether the fish preseryers. 
in Scotland find the modification at present open to- 
them under the Act of 1870 sufficient >—I have heard 
no complaints to the contrary; but I can give no 
evidence upon that. I have not been long enough in 
the country. i 

19,360. You have thought that allowing printers 
to work between six and six, seven and seven, or eight 
and eight, and later on the days preceding publication, — 
would meet all the difficulties amongst the many small 
provincial newspaper offices ; but. that would not meet 
the case, would it, of the monthly publications whose: 
matter only comes in very late before the day of pub- 
lication ?—I cannot think of any case at present 
where my attention has been drawn to a monthly 
publication. 4 

19,361. We have had it in the case of railway time 
tables?—As far as I can remember (but I speak 
under correction here) a similar objection was raised 
in Birmingham by an important printing firm which. 
print the railway time tables for the London and 
North-western Railway Company, and I understood 
that the result of the Factory Act there was to 
cause the London and North-western Company to: 
give them longer notice of the running of their 


trains instead of sending the information at the last 


moment. When they found that the printers were 
obliged to conform to the Factory Act hours, after 
some consideration of the matter they undertook to 
send the desired information sooner, and so the diffi- 
culty was got over. 

19,362. We find that where a railway company is. 
dependent upon a number of railways, who are again: 
mutually dependent upon each other’s arrangements,. . 
they are very hard run at the end of the month, in 
fact we have heard that it is impossible for them to: 
do it without breaking or evading the law in some 
shape >—I am able to give. no distinct opinion upon - 
that. I could give the Commission the names of 
those firms, and I think they might give very valuable 
information upon the matter, as the question occurred 
with them. ; 

19,363. You have given in one of your yearly 
reports some startling accounts of the sanitary condi— 
tion, especially of the small workshops in the tailoring 
and bootmaking trades p—Yes. 

19,364. Was it from your own personal observation 
that you made those statements ?>—Yes; the cases 
came under my personal observation, for I made a 
great many visits in Dublin in company with 
Dr. Mapother, the medical officer of health there. FE 
read through Dr. Cameron’s statements, and my 
evidence would almost entirely endorse what he said 
upon the subject, 

19,365. Do you think it would be possible to make 
a regular visitation of such small places of work, and 
to interfere with their habits >—In a private dwelling 
house I think it would be impossible. I cannot see 
how you can administer the law in sleeping apart- 
ments and in dwelling rooms. 

- 19,366. But where women or children are brought 
in to work from outside, even into the living rooms, 
do you think that they can be followed ?—The 
difficulty still remains, because it is the man’s own 
private apartment. - 

19,367. But does it not cease to be the man’s own 
private apartment when he makes it a workshop of 
hired labour ?—To all intents and purposes it is, 
presume, a workshop, and legally speaking they ean 
be followed ; but the difficulties attending the admi- 
nistration of the law under such circumstances appear - 
to me insurmountable. 

19,368. Legally it is a workshop, even although 
the workpeople are members of the man’s own family ? 
—Yes. 

19,369. But where there are others besides his own 
family employed, could it not be registered and in- 
spected like any other workshop ?>—The difficulty 
would still remain, I presume, of the man objecting to 
any entrance into his own private apartment, because 
in this case the workshop is the dwelling-room, and 
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véry often the sleeping-room. It is not as in dress- 
making houses, a workroom off from the bedroom 
“or sitting-room. If the workroom was separate from 
the bedroom or sitting-room there would not be the 
same difficulty, but when it is the actual dwelling 
room or sleeping room of the workshop owner, it 
seems insurmountable. i 

19,370. Would it be a great assistance to you in 
syour duties in the discovery and inspection of small 
workshops if it was incumbent upon the employer of 
wonten and children in any handicraft to register his 
place of work ?—Yes, certainly. 

19,371. One of your great difficulties is in having 
to discover by chance such places, is it not ?—Pre- 
cisely so. 

19,372. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I suppose that these 
small workshops where the people work in their bed- 
rooms, can best be dealt with by the sanitary autho- 
rities of the towns P—Yes, I think so. 

19,373. They are now in Dublin making a general 
inspection of all living-rooms, are they not ?—I believe 
60. , 
19,374. ( Chairman.) Had you any reason to believe 
that the custom of giving out work from the large 
shops and performing it in the living-rooms was on 
_ the inerease ?—I have heard it stated at different 

times by different managers of some of ‘the larger 


shops that it was on the increase, but I have had no, 


distinct evidence about it. I simply heard it stated 
that it was on the increase from one or two persons. 

19,375. Was it your opinion that the practice was 
to any great extent owing to the restrictions of the 
Factory Acts which led to the. work being so given 
out. In some cases, I should say it was owing to the 
Factory Act restrictions. 

19,376.. But could you particularise such cases ?— 

No, I could not, because all my information is derived 
from statements made to me by certain managers, 
_ that when business was very brisk the girls used to 
take a certain amount of work home of their own 
accord ; but very often the managers who made that 
statement were themselves rather opposed'to the Act, 
and were therefore glad enough to show any reason 
for increasing the hours of labour in the workshop or 
factory. . 

19,377. But it would be in many trades the result 
of pushing restrictions teo far ?—Yes, I should say so. 
I do not know whether you are aware that in Dublin 
there are what they call out-workers or sweaters, who 
are numerically a very large and formidable number 
of men, and their interests are opposed to what they 
call the in-workers, those who work in workshops, 
and that creates additional difficulty in the adminis- 
‘tration of the Workshops Act. The in-workers who 
work in workshops are deadly opposed to the out- 
workers or sweaters. Mr. M‘Mahon, who was exa- 
mined before you in Dublin, and several others stated 
-at one time to me that their wish is, if it be possible, 
to compel every tailor to have his own workshop, and 
to prevent him from giving out work to the sweater, so 
strong were his own views upon the subject. I believe 
that in Dublin in the tailoring trade, the sweaters or 
out-workers are in thej majority, and at present the 
feeling between the two is decidedly antagonistic ; 
that adds additional difficulty to the administration of 
the Act. 

19,378. (O’Conor Don.) 'They have in fact two 
trade organisations in Dublin, one the in-workers, and 
_the other, the-out-workers, regular trade unions, have 
they not ?—I do not know whether or not the out- 
workers have any regular organisation like the in- 
‘worker's. 

19,379. (Chairman.) The sanitary arrangements o: 
the workshops were seen to by the health committee 
of the town council, were they not >—Yes ; I believe 
‘so in every case. My practice always was to report 
to the committee of public health, in the cases of over- 
crowding that came across me, and they always acted 
upon my reports. 

19,380. Where the workshops were in dwelling- 
rooms they were referred to the Public Health Board, 
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were they not ?—Yes ; but inasmuch as there is such 
a number of workshops in Dublin, my visitation of 
the workshops was very cursory indeed, and a number 
of workshops I have no doubt were never visited by 
me at all, and as the public health committee to a 
certain extent might depend a good deal upon any 
notice they might receive from me, some workshops 
might have escaped their notice as well. 

19,381. But they had the right of entry, and they 
exercised it in respect of workshops, which were in 
dwelling-rooms ?—As a sanitary authority they did. 

19,382. Would it be a greater hardship then for 
the factory inspector to enter than for the sanitary 
officer to do so?—The sanitary officer would only 
have to enter occasionally, and during the day, and 
his duties would not be so inquisitorial as those of the 
factory inspector. 

19,383. Itvis only factories at present is it that 
are obliged to lime-wash once a year ?—Under the 
Sanitary Act, dwelling-houses have to be lime-washed, 
I believe, twice a year. Further, I think, that the 
visits of the sanitary inspector would be far less dis- 
agreeable to the workpeople than those of the inspector 
of factories. The factory inspectors business would be 
to go in at late hours in the evening, and ascertain the 
hours of work, whereas the sanitary inspector would 
goin broad daylight. It appears to me, at present, that 
the difficulty is so great, that the only solution of the 
‘matter, so far as I can see, would be increased sanitary 
reform, better ventilation, and larger and cleaner 
rooms ; although I think a difficulty would then come 
in as to who is liable for looking after the ventila- 
tion, making the windows open from the top as well 
as the bottom, and keeping the places in thorough 
repair. Is it in every case the landlord or owner of 
the workshop, or is it the small occupier? If the 
landlord is liable the difficulty is comparatively small, 
but if it is the small occupier, the difficulty is increased. 
The difficulty of administering the Sanitary Acts seems 
to me to depend a good deal on the question, whether 
the sanitary clauses will fall on the landlord or on the 
actual year to year occupier or lodger. 

19,384. According to the wording of the Factory 
and Workshops Regulation Act, it would be the 
employer as occupier ?—Yes ; the employer as occu- 
pier. All the sanitary clauses of the Workshops 
Act are contained in the Sanitary Act of 1866; 
it has nv sanitary clauses, with the single exception 
of putting up a fan; all the remaining sanitary clauses 
come.under the Act of 1866. 

19,385. (Lord F. Cavendish.) You were for some 
years in Ireland, as inspector. From your experience 
in Ireland, how far do you think it would be possible 
to assimilate the main provisions of the Workshops 
Acts to those of the Factory Acts, taking first the 
requirement of surgical certificates for all persons 
under the age of 16 ?—I should suggest in the first 
instance, an assimilation of the Factory Act Extension 
Act of 1867 with the Workshops Act, before any 
further attempt was made to assimilate those two 
Acts with the Textile Act of 1874. 

19,386. [ am now asking you more especially with 
respect to the surgical certificate?—-I was going to 
say that, if those two Acts were assimilated, and 
under those Acts a birth certificate was insisted upon 
instead of the surgical certificate, we might then 
have the two systems working side by side, under the 
Textile Act of 1874 the surgical certificate, and 
under the Workshops and Factory Act of 1867 the 
birth certificate, and by comparison of the two we 
might have the means of judging as to which was the 
best, and whether the predictions of the number of 
children being brought in under a false birth certifi- 
cate, which the certifying surgeons state would be the 
case, are true or false. 

19,387. Does your experience lead you believe that 
there isa great deal of fraud even now with respect to 
the surgical certificates P—Not much. 

19,388. Do you think that there are a number of 
children who obtain surgical certificates under age r— 
Not in my experience. 
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19,389. Do you think that the provisions with 
respect, to registration, would be practicable with 
regard to workshops in Ireland ?—As regards the 
registration, I think there would not be so much 
difficulty, because the question of the payment of 
surgeon’s fees would not arise, and workshop occupiers 
therefore would not have the same question. 

19,390. Are the occupiers of small workshops suffi- 
ciently educated to keep the register properly posted 
up ?—I think so, I think that all workshop occupiers 
might keep a register of the hands in their employment, 
and the fact of keeping and registering their names 
gives them an insight into the age of the person, and 
brings their attention to bear upon the age of the 
child. 

19,391. You think generally that the Workshops 
Acts and the Factory Acts of 1867 might be assimi- 
lated in Ireland ?—Yes; they might certainly be 
assimilated: in Ireland, assuming of course that. the 
choice of hours, six to six, seven to seven, or eight to 
eight, is left to the occupier of the workshop. 

19,392. Should you say that the working of the 
Acts of 1867, both the Workshops and the Factory 
Acts, have had a beneficial affect in Ireland in 
diminishing, for instance, the very long hours of work ? 
—They have had a_ beneficial effect, but I do not 
believe the hours of work in Ireland have ever been 
very.very long. 

19,393. In what respects have those Acts been 


beneficial ?— In exceptional cases, where they had, 


worked long. 

19,394. The Acts have done but little for education 
in Ireland as yet, I believe?—In my district there 
were very few mills employing any half-timers at all ; 
but in the mills that did employ them the half-time 
system was a most complete success, wherever the 
schools in which the half-time children were tavght 
were the property of the millowners. And so great 
a success was it that the manager of the Bessbrook 
Mill, which is one of the largest mills in Ireland, 
stated that after many many years experience he was 
in a position to state distinctly that the half-time 
children employed in his mill. were equal both in 
physical strength and in intellect to any other children 
of the same age and class and who were not employed 
in mills. That was of course a very favourable instance, 
because the Bessbrook company had their own schools ; 
but his experience was very valuable. He had been for 
some time foreman of the mills, and he was strongly 
in favour of the half-time system, and rather opposed 
to the alternate day system, and accordingly he thought 
the half-time system was better than the alternate day 
system for the children. 

19,395. Have you had any experience of the 
alternate day s What experi- 
ence I have had makes me vote strongly for the half- 
time system where the school hours are like those in 
England; but in Ireland, where the school hours are 
from ten to three I presume the alternate day system 
might work best. 

19,396. (Chairman.) We were told that the 
National Education Board were not averse to 
modifying the school hours to suit the half-time 
children when they were numerous, and that in some 
cases they actually made the school hours in the after- 
noon from two to four ?—I am perfectly certain that 
the National Education Board would be willing, and 
I always found them to be most willing, to co-operate 
in every way with us. I cannot refer at present to 
any particular school where that was done. 

19,397. (O’ Conor Don.) Is it not the fact that 
the schoo} hours in a school in Ireland depend upon 
the will of the managers; there is no rule laid down 
by the National Education Board upon the subject ? 
—TI do not know how that is. 

19,398. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Had the education 
clauses of the Workshops Act any effect in Ireland 
as far as your knowledge goes ?—Hardly any, because 
there was a sufficiency of labour over 13. 

19,399. There are few or no children under 13 
employed in workshops ?— Hardly any, but I am 
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bound to say that I did not attempt to visit the whole 
of the workshops in my: district in Ireland. I am 
only speaking (of those which I did visit;. there: 
be many workshops even in Dublin that I have never 
visited. 

19,400. From your experience should you say that 


the Workshops Act had been much evaded in Dublin 


or in any part of your district in Ireland ?—I should 


say it was evaded, not to any great extent but — 


occasionally, most certainly in every town in Ireland. 


It was evaded to no great extent, because there’ was — 3 


no great necessity for evasion. If there had been a 


necessity it would have been. 


19,401. In what. respect: was it evaded? — In 


working after nine at night, and not, giving the 
weekly half holiday. 


19,402. I inky you said that if the Wotddahors ‘Act 


was assimilated to the Factory Act of 1867 you would 


be in favour of allowing elasticity.as to. ae hours of 


beginning and leaving off ?—Yes. 
19,403. You would not anticipate any bad results 


from allowing work to begin at eight and continue to ~ | 


eight in the evening ?—Not with the proviso that 
young persons under 18 years of age, both male and 
female, should not be allowed to work till eight; 
eight to eight should extend to adult females only, 


19,404. But young persons should only work from. 


six to six or from seven to seven ?>—Yes, on account 
of the night school education. I make that statement 
in order to facilitate as far as possible education in 
night schools of which I am a strong supporter. 

19,405. Do you think that the night schools are 
doing much useful work ?—To a certain extent at 
present, but nothing to what they might do. I look 
upon the night school education as a necessary 
adjunct of any Factory Act, if you draw children 
away from school at 13—at which age their education 
is not. completed. Night, school education should 
necessarily follow to complete the education commenced, 
in the day school. 

19,406. Do you think that young persons, after 
working ten hours, would be able to work much at 
night schools? —I think if they attended night 
schools three nights a week they would. 

19,407. And they would be sufficiently fresh to 
benefit by their schooling ?—Yes, decidedly. 

19,408. (O’ Conor Don.) I perceive by your written 


answers that you state that you inspected about © 
860 workshops in your district in Ireland pple 4 


altogether. 

19,409. Were the greater proportion of those in 
Dublin ?—Dublin and Cork. I think those returns 
‘were made when I had the Southern Division as well ; 
that is now in another sub-division. In the central 
district I think the majority would be in Dublin. 

19,410. You bad under your inspection as appears 
by your answers at that time 15 counties in Ireland ; 
do you mean to say that 860 workshops would be 


,anything like the number of workshops in that 


district >—No, certainly not. 


19,411. Are they very much more in number than ~ 4 


that >— Yes, a great many more: 


19,412, Could you approximate at all to the pete Se / 


in that district ?—I am afraid I could not. 
19,413. You have stated in answer to, the noble 
Commissioner that the only evasion of the Workshops 


Act at present which you had discovered was working 
after 9 o’clock. Would it be any easier to put down 


——— 


working after 7 o’clock or 8 o’clock if those were 


the hours fixed by Parliament than working after 9 
o’clock ?—I think if they were restricted to any limit of 
work, and they must work from six to six, or seven to 


seven, or eight to eight, that would help and facilitate 


discovery ; but now they can work 104 hours any 
time between five and nine, and owing to the want of 
a certain limit of labour there is greater difficulty in 
discovering whether the 10} hours have been exceeded. 

19,414. A understand that. the principal way in 


which the Act has been evaded according to the 4 
answers given by oP already is working after a 


o'clock r—Y¥ es. 
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coming after a certain hour at night. 
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19,415. The fact that they may work between five 
and nine within that larger limit does not in any way 
render it difficult to discover working after 9 o’clock, 
does it ?—No, certainly not. 

19,416. And if now, under the present Act, you 
have not been able to put down working after 9 
o’clock how would you be able if the hours were 
restricted more closely to put down working after 
whatever the hour may be?— No better with the 
present machinery, it would make very little dif- 
ference. 

19,417. Would it be possible for any one inspector 
to enforce an Act of this description over almost one 
half of Ireland ?—Quite impossible. It would be 
absurd to attempt it. 

19,418. So that if the Workshops Act were to be 
made more stringent, and to be really put into 
operation, it would require a very large increase of 


_ staff?—An increase of staff decidedly in the absence 


of any local co-operation. 

19,419. I see you recommend that there should be 
local co-operation to assist the inspector. In what 
form do you think that that could be carried out in 
Ireland ? — Hither through the police or the local 
sanitary authorities, and best of all through the police. 
When I stated that Ido not know whether I men- 
tioned, but I thought it would be understood, that I 
never meant the police to enter any workshop. My 
idea was that the police when on patrol and at night 
have great opportunities beyond anyone else to discover 
over-work, and they might report to the inspector the 
name of the occupier of any workshop on their patrol 
out of which they saw young persons or women 
It struck me 
that the police are the only persons that would have 
an opportunity of discovering that. 

19,420, Without some such local organization I 
understand you to state that it would be impossible to 
carry out any Act affecting workshops in Ireland ?— 
With the present staff, quite impossible. 

19,421. Am I right in supposing that upon the 
whole your experience would lead you to believe that 
although they do work sometimes past 9 o’clock, and 


_ work irregularly in those workshops, yet on the whole 


there is not much over-work in Ireland ?—I do not 


| believe there is very much. 


19,422. You do not think there is any to such an 
extent as would justify any further interference with 
the people in the manner in which they choose to 
work ?—I think it is a great question whether 8 
o'clock is not late enough. But in Ireland, inasmuch 
as the hours of shops commence late in the morning, 
there would be greater difficulty in limiting the hours 
to eight, because they never commence in Dublin 
before nine, and there would be greater difficulty 
there than in other parts of the country where the 
hours are naturally earlier for commencing work. 

19,423. (Chairman.) You mean limiting the hours 
sien to 104, terminating at eight in the evening ?>— 

es. 

19,424, If Parliament determines that the labour 


_ of children shall not be after eight in any part of the 


Kingdom, is there anything in the circumstances of 
Ireland which make it necessary that they should 
be worked later than that ?—Nothing at all. I only 
say that it would be rather more difficult at first in 


Ireland than in other parts of the Kingdom, because 


they begin work so much later in the day. 

19,425. (O’Conor Don.) When you recommend 
that the Workshops Act should be assimilated to the 
Factory Act, and that the workshops should be 


| brought under the factory reculations, working within 
| certain definite fixed periods, six and six, seven and 
seven, or eight and eight, as the case may be, do I 
_ understand you to recommend that that should be the 


case with regard to those home workers where the 


| people are werking in their own dwelling-houses P— 
No doubt that would be the best thing, but, as I said 


before, at present I am unable to see how it could be 
applied to them. 
19,426. You believe that it would be impracticable 
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to carry it out in dwelling-houses ?—Yes, I believe. it 7. Astley Esq. 


would be impracticable. : 

19,427. With respect to education on alternate days 
as against the half-day system, I understand you in 
your answers to-day to advocate the half-day system 
in preference to the alternate day system ?-—On the 
supposition that the school hour suited, certainlys.«™ 

19,428. In your answer I thought you stated the 
reverse ?——-I am assuming that. the school hours are 
generally as they are in Ireland, from 10 to 3. 

19,429. You recommended in your answer the 
alternate day system in consequence of the school 
hours being from 10 to 3 ?—Yes, and only in con- 
sequence of that. 

19,430. With respect to the certifying surgeons in 
those counties which you had under your control in 
Ireland, I perceive that in the whole of the Western 
district you had only one certifying surgeon ?— 
Because in the western towns there are hardly any 
factories ; they are principally workshops. 

19,431. Supposing that certificates were required 
there, are they ever given by any other persons but 
the certifying surgeons ?—Never. 

19,432. Have you never known in your experience 
of any other person but a certifying surgeon giving 
a certificate ?—-In my experience never, but I believe 
it has been done. 

19,438. Could you give any idea of the amount of 
remuneration received by certifying surgeons in those 
non-manufacturing districts of Iveland ?—-I cannot 
give any accurate account of that, as I have made no 
inquiries connected with the fees. As regards the 
small places where not more than five young persons 
under 16 are employed a rule has been drawn up, as 
you may be aware, by Mr. Baker and Mr. Redgrave, 
enabling the occupier of a small factory to send the 
young person or child to the residence of the 
certifying surgeon for a certificate, and for which he 
receives 6d. That is to obviate the difficulty of the 
payment of certifying surgeons by small factory 
occupiers. In my district that has signally failed 
from the great dislike that the surgeons have to seeing 
young persons or children at their own private 
residences. It was a rule passed by Mr. Baker and 
Mr. Redgrave to try and meet the difficulty, but in 
my experience it has rather failed to do so. 

19,434. Would you recommend the certifying 
surgeon having anything at all to do with workshops, 
either in the way of certifying the age of the children 
or in the way of looking after the sanitary conditions 
of the workshops >—Only in looking after the sanitary 
conditions. 

19,435. You would recommend that ?>—Yes, certainly. 

19,436. Then of course a large increase in the 
number of the certifying surgeons must take place >— 
Yes, my suggestion in my annual report was that the 
office of certifying surgeons and that of medical officer 
of health might be combined, and that the sanitary 
clauses of workshops, as they are now, should be 
placed under the sanitary authority, and that the 
sanitary clauses of factories should be placed under 
the sanitary authority, also so as to keep all the sani- 
tary matters, whether in factories, workshops, or 
dwelling-houses, under one and the same sanitary 
authority, and also under such circumstances -the 
medical officer of health or the certifying surgeon 
would be able to examine and go through both 
factories and workshops at any time be pleased, and 
would be able then to judge of the health of the 
workers, not only by seeing them in the office, as he 
does now, but by seeing them actually at work ; and 
inasmuch as the new “ Sanitary Act” is at present in 
its infancy, and may hereafter require alteration, such 
an idea is well worthy of further consideration. It 
appears to me that the services of the certifying 
surgeon are very valuable in a sanitary point of view, 
and they also may’ be valuable as regards the effects of 
work upon children. I think that their value is at 
present restricted, for they do not see enough of the 
children ; they only see them in the office and not at 
work ; whereas if they were allowed to go through the 
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factory or workshop as medical officers of; health from 

time to time they would be able to) see the persons 
actually at work in’ the workshop: or the factory. 
Under. those’ circumstances’ the Session cer tificate 
might be done away ‘with. (i » 

19,437. And the birth register subistituted Peat ¥eg. 

19, 488. From ‘your experience ain Ireland do) you 
see any necessity for putting any factories that are 
not under ‘the Act of 1874 under that Act ?—At 
present none. 

19,439. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do ‘you mean, that 
to apply to all the provisions, educational ‘as well as 
sanitary, of the Act of 1874 ?—I would say so generally; 
I would extend the educational provisions certainly. 
It is of the greatest’ importance that there should be 
an assimilation of the educational clauses in all the 
three Acts, and alsoan extension of the: ability to 
work from ‘six to 'six or seven to seven which they 
have under the Textile Act of 1874. 

19,440. (O’ Conor Don.) 1 see: you:set considerable 
importance upon the proper drawing out of apprentices 
indentures; to what would that specially refer ?— 
It appeared to me that: if the-principal: clauses of the 
Workshops Act were inserted in) the apprentices 


‘ indentures, and that no apprentices indenture should 


A. Dey, Esq. 


—— 


be legal and consequently that no employer could sue 
apprentice on indentures which did not contain the 
clauses’ of the Workshops Act, it might facilitate to 
a great degree | the carrying out of ‘the Workshops 
Actin all small. places ‘where apprentices were 
employed. And I may state further that on consult- 
ing ‘several small handicraftsmen, shoemakers. princi- 
pally, in the town of: Ballina in the west of Ireland, 
where there area good many, several stated to me 
that they thought that such .indentures would be very 
useful to them, At present apprentices, are sued. for 
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running away from their work, or for not. wiaeein g 
properly, and the magistrates» often have: a diffieu 

in ascertaining what:a proper days work is. If the 
provisions of the Workshops Act: were Smee 
the: indentures. they) would; have no ‘difficulty. 
day’s work, would be: defined at once, \:so:! that they 
might be a gain ‘to a master as against “an idle ap= 


prentice, and also. to: an Mp Tontige as apoinews he . 


tyrannical master. — - 


19,441, That would. probably be much more effective | 


than any system of inspection ?—Yes, cone inas+ 
much as both would have agreed to it.) /) 1 ).0) 
19,442. ( Chairman.) In order to render:the: evitienot 


of the paca who would observe’ any late departures — 


from workshops upon their regular. patrols’ of any 


value’ it would be necessary to make the presence! of — 


women; and children in the workshops after hours 
evidence of employment, would. it mot ?—It struck 
me that the fact of their going out after hourswould 
be a foundation for the inspector’s visit! who would 


4 


(A a 


himself institute inquiries as to the — ci the | 


law. anol 


19,443. (Lord F. Gamendish. You'do mig ahopoatid 


that! the police, should take any’ step’ themselves, but 
simply communicate with the hee Pirarci oos 
communicate with the inspector. | ral WY 


19,444. (0? Conor Don.) With: regard to the!Bess+ 


brook Mill that you referred to—in what — of years 
is that ?—In the North, in Armagh. ; 
19,445. Is it) in the: district from: sees publie 
houses have been altogether excluded ?It is\iow-~ivo 
19,446, Might not the yvery’ good» health” ith the 
children ‘and. their physical strength ‘be somewhat 
attributed to the fact) that their) parents have: no 


opportunity: of indulging yin drink ?—[t) Bs Jnl? fits 


but the town itself is ay 2 secrete 


_ The witness withdrew, ree . ee E Shr | s 
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19,447. ( Chairman.) Tow are Her Majesty’s. In- 
spector of Schools for the Forfarshire district ?>—Yes. 

19,448. You have had considerable opportunities of 
observing the working of ‘the Education Act and the 
Factory ‘Acts as regatds'the attendance at school; have 
you not r—My experience has not been very extensive. 
I have been only about three years. in ‘the! service 
altogether—still I have obtained a good deal of know- 
ledge of the working of half-time schools in Dundee. 

19,449. To speak of Dundee. particularly, could 
you tell the Commission what has been your experience 
in that respect P—I should say that in those schools 
where there are none but: half-timers, where the mill 
owners are able to provide schools for alli their half- 
timers, they have been tolerably successful; but again 
in those schools where: the half-timersi:come in. from 
various mills, and only! in: very:small numbers, I find 
that it has been very much againstithe: schoois' in the 
first place, and ‘at)ithe same: time it: has been very 
injurious to the children themselves ; they seem ‘to be - 
such a very low class that the other children avoid 
them: The parents of ‘the other children seem to 
dislike it, and the teachers dislike it, everybody seems 
to dislike it. It has been very annoying to all parties 
concerned, 

19,450. They are shunned and objected to‘ on all 
hands r+ Yes ; they are objected to. on all: hands.’ It 
has*a very injurious ‘effect: upon their own. minds 
naturally, apart altogether from the success of their edu- 
cation. . It morally, and in every way, depresses:them. 

19,451. They are not: welcomed in: the schools ?— 
Very much ‘the contrary; they are disliked» in all 
schools, especially by the teachers ; the teachers prin- 
cipally, being the parties who are most concerned with 
them. From what I can understand from the evidence 
Lhave had from the teachers, the parents ofthe other 
children seem to’ object very much. to. their bens in 
the schools. 

19,452. Then: there is not much pains taken with 
them in the school ?—No, no pains taken with them. 
The teachers do not seem to be able to arrange them 
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properly in the classes along with the ube children. 
They come in. and the teachers take the best of ‘them 
and get rid of the others as easily as they: can, ‘without 
any desire to cultivate’ their education. | They are not, 
asa rule, very old, and being unable to pass the exami- 
nations for the inspector, they; consequently take |no 
trouble at all with them now, 'since it is a question of 
payment by results, as they get nothing for them:: 
19,453., In the first place do they come previously 
uneducated ?—Yes ; that is generally the | case-at the 
present time, but of | course that» isa thing which. 
after: a little time no doubt -will:be: improved.) | At the 
present time, for, instance, I have ,often:séen children 
attending half-time» at 12,years of age,and knowing 


practically nothing, they! could: hardly read.ax book of |, 


words of one syllable, and. they know'nothing whatever 
of notation... Ofcourse in one yeatmore they will 
have passed out. of; the hands .of the ‘school’ boards 
altogether. The school, boards doi not seem to beable 
to insist upon their attending full time, so that atthe 
present time-the system: works very’ badly indeed. (Of 
course, that is only a) temporary ,arrangement,'> If 
children were not admitted into the mills until they 
were about 10 years of age, and had. :then. passed the 
third standard, which they will ‘have to do in: some 
two, years, I think it is, of. course: that would work 
good deal better. J think.that a child:entering at 10, 
haying passed the third standard, would be a tolerably: 
well educated child. by such. time as he was.13!or 14 


attending half time, after 10... In 1878 every child | 


must have passed the third standard when/ it is wun 
years of age, or they get no grant for it. . 
19,454. You think that if a child at nine had ped: 


the third standard and then went. to work, the half- — 
time instruction would carry it on sufficiently to bees 


it to pass the fourth or the fifth standard at 13? > 
Yes, I think so. 


19,455. If factory children are lvoe to for. thei § 


dirtiness by the parents of the other children and their 
schoolmasters, do the schoolmasters not try to enforce 


cleanliness upon them?—Of course, but there are 
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very many ‘difficulties. ‘Tn the first place, ‘the chil- 
dren come straight from the mill in their working: 
clothes, and” ‘they generally are, to begin with, of the 
very lowest. class. They come probably not well fed 
and not well clothed at all, even for their work. 
They come direct. from the mill into the, school, or 
they come to school prepared to go into the mill, ‘as 
the case may be, in their working clothes, generally 
all covered over with dust. I have seen myself their 
- Heads all rough and ‘untidy, covered with dust, and 
most offensive. 

19,456. Then it is of course necessary either that 
sufficient time. should . elapse’ between the working 
hours and the school hours, or that the work and the 
school. should be. on alternate days, the one or the 
other ?_Yes, so far as mere cleanliness.is concerned ; 
but there are very many ‘objections to it besides that. 
T do not think it is avery good system. It is hardly 
desirable that parents should be encouraged to rear 
such a number of. young children, and send them to 
work so young. . Generally the parents themselves, 
who are of dissolute habits and very improvident, 
would rear those. young children only to make capital 


oe of them. 


19, 457. What you: think ought not to be permitted 
is the early employment of children as a rule ?—Yes ; 
I object to the principle altogether, as far as it could 
be, carried out, very strongly. I think it is very in- 
jurious to the ‘children to be employed so early, and 
to feel the heavy responsibilities of life so early, the 
parents being generally very improvident-; it is not 
generally mere poverty that necessitates such a thing 
at all. , Ibis rather irregular habits of some kind or 
another. 

19,458, The latest legislation . contemplating the 
employment of children at 10, taking that as a case 
with which we have to deal, what do you consider to 
be the best. way. of carrying on, the education of those 
children so.as, not to offend those with, whom. they 
have to associate >-Assuming in the first place that 
there must be half-timers, if 1 am_asked what is the 
best way of carrying on. their. education, Lam. afraid 
I do not see any possibility of improvement except by 
not, admitting them fill; ater. are if a fair age, some- 
thing like 10. - 

19,459. Ten pele the age fixed by the Act of 1874, 
the most recent Act, which is to come into force on 
the 1st,of, January;next?—I think they are not ad- 
mitted to full work until they are 14. 

''19,460. Unless they pass the fourth standard at 13 ? 
bee think that there ought not to be the ‘slightest 
difficulty in ‘passing ‘the fourth standard at. 13... At 
present, as. 1 have said before; we have some at) 10 
that: cannot pass the first standard, and you cannot 
hope to’ have those’ pass: anything like ‘the fourth 
standard at 13; but certainly, if a child passed: the 
third ‘standard. at 10, there should not be the slightest 
pang sche in sits paren the. fourth or fifth standard. 
i ce 

BQ; 461. 1 presume you are aware thatii in England 
tid halftime: system‘has in many places worked with 
great’ suceess ?—Yes, ‘from: general: accounts I ‘am 
__ that it does work pretty well. 

‘19,462. Can’ there be anything.in the SouaTtistd of 
tind workitig people of ‘Scotiand a renders >. more 
difficult ?-—No, TI do not think so. 

*19;463) It is merely that ‘it ila HE yet 15th en- 
sonseat mult has' not been’ enforeéd.. The’ Education 
‘Act’ having only been-so recently introduced ; but with 
onipulsory attendance, such a case as that of those 
children that I have mentioned at’12'(and there are ‘a 
ereat’ number of them) ¢ can never oécur again. | We 
have children ‘at 12 attending half time that could not 
pass the first ‘standard, but ‘of course ‘that’ cannot 
occur’in a few’ years, when the aaa Act Bas 


heen ‘longer i in foree. 
re): AG4 There ar are é schools i in Dundee set on fot #y 


large “employers: for their'own works that have been ‘a 
very great success, are there not ?—I do not think T 
could say, as far as my experience extends, that they 
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have been a very gréat’ succéss. ‘I think they have 
succeeded pretty well. . 

19,465. Take Messrs. Baxter’s school ?>—That is 
the most successful one decidedly, and I think’ it is 
fairly successful. For instance, when I visited it last 
year, out of those that were presented a very good 
proportion passed, but then there ‘were yreat numbers 
who were not presented even in that school, and that 
school is exceptionally good. 

19,466. They presented about one haif I think 2— 
Something like that, the others perhaps were not 
nearly so “good, so that I had not an opportunity of 
judging very well what was. the real state of the 
education of the half-timers at those works, because I 
only ‘examined one’ half -of them. As to the other 
half-timers’ who move ‘about from one work to 
another, and oné school to another, one hardly ever 
gets them for examination at all; and thus we may 
assume that. they do’ not do very well. Messrs. 
Baxter’s is the most successful school partly for the 
reason that the numbers being so large they are able 
to keep them for a good many years in succession, and 
continuously at their own school. 

19,467. Messrs. Cox have one, have they not, and a 
successful one at Lochee ?—TI have not examined the 

half-time school at Lochee. 

19,468. Then in fact you would not anticipate that 


any large proportion of the children at 13 would be at 


the present time able to pass the fourth standard 2—] 
would not anticipate that they could. 

19,969. Then the result of that section of the Act 
of 1874 will be practically to exclude children of 13 
from working full time ?—Yes, that will be so; but 
that of course will be a very temporary result, two or 
three years at most. 

19,470. But for that time there will be a great 
inducement to parents, who get as much as possible 
by the earnings of their children, to take them from 
textile factories and send them elsewhere, where they 
ean work full time ?—Yes, certainly. 

19,471. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Supposing it. is 
determined to, continue the half-time system, have 
you any opinion as to the relative merits of the half- 
day and alternate day systems ?—When I came into 
the room, Dr. Middleton, my colleague, was making a 
remark upon that subject. I. myself certainly should 
prefer the half-day system to the alternate day system. 
I think the alternate day. system. would create too 
much discontinuity in the life ofa child of that age 
to work, hard one day and do nothing of physical work 
the next day. I think it would be far better that 
it should be a continuous, sort of life, better for it 
physically and, intellectually., But I, think that is a 
matter of opinion. 

19,472.-On which system is the half-time schooling 
worked in Dundee >—They have, I think, the half- 
day system. Of course it, would be much’) more 
advantageous for the schools and the school boards 
that, they, should. attend’ on, alternate days; but I 
am) merely speaking, about.|the children. and. their 
interests. 

19,473.) In the. interests, of ie children you: would 
prefer the half-day system ?—Yes, I certainly should 
prefer the half-day system. 

"19,474. Have you observed the nbstilts of, compul- 
sory’ attendance’ under ‘the: School) Act?—On_ ‘the’ 
pupils generally there: is) no doubt a a marked 
difference: 

19,475. In increasing the regularity of attendance : 2 
“Yes; very much so. 

-'19,476. Have youl:heard:.of any~-great practicab 
difficulties in the way of enforcing compulsory ‘attend+: 
ance ?>Yes;-I do not think that»the Act does work 


very smoothly in that: way. ‘There have ‘been several 


decisions by ‘the sheriff: in my own district’ which 
have ‘been very discouraging tothe boards. 

~-19,477.""But ‘apart: from’ the égal difficulties, are 
there great practical difficulties'in the way, such as the 


“poverty of the parents?There-sre afew of those 


of ‘course, but they seem to have been got over con- 
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siderably well, in fact there are not many of 
them. 

19,478. (O’Conor Don.) Would you be in favour 
of raising the age at which children could work, 
whether educated or not ?—Yes, I would decidedly. 


19,479. To what extent r—Of course that depends: 


entirely upon how far it is practicable, but I should say 

if we could hope to get it to 12, it would be a good 

thing. I do not know how far that is possible. 
19,480, (Chairman.) You would not despair of 
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making practical use of the half-time system, provided 
the children received preliminary education, and the 
hours of school and work were made to suit each 
other ?>—No, not quite despair. I must say that I do 
not approve much of the principle, if it could possibly 
be avoided I certainly would give my opinion strongly 
against it. 

19,481. 
whole time school and let them work whole time 
younger ?—Yes, certainly I would. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Cowan, Esq., Wittram Top, Hsq., and ALEXANDER ANNANDALE, Esq.,* examined. 


19,482. (Chairman, to Mr. Cowan.) You are a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Alexander Cowan 
and Sons, of Penicuik, paper makers ?—Yes. 

19,483. (Yo Mr. Tod.) You are a partner in the 
firm of Messrs. William Tod and Company, of Spring- 
field, Lasswade, and William Tod and Sons, St. 
Leonard paper works ?—Yes. 

19,484. (Zo Mr. Annandale.) And you are a 
member of the firm of Messrs. Annandale and Sons, 
of Beltonford and Polton ?—Yes. 

19,485. (Lo Mr. Cowan.) The reason the Com- 
mission has asked you and the other gentlemen to 
come is to give your trade an opportunity of stating a 
case for the continuation of your present privileges, as 
the object of this Commission is, as far as possible, to 
assimilate the laws affecting factories: do you use the 
powers given you by the existing Act in respect of 
working longer hours at night than other factories >— 
We do. 

19,486. What hours do you work?—In a part of 
our works we work the whole night, night and day, in 
two shifts, 

19,487. Using young 
over 13. 

19,488. The women you only employ in the day- 
time, I believe ?—Only in the day-time. 

19,489. You only require them in the day ?—I 
should like to make a statement with reference to that. 
It would be a great privilege to us if during a short 
period of the year, when we are more than usually 
busy, we had the privilege, with their consent, of 
working women, say for two and a half hours longer 
for three nights in the week. 

19,490. Could you say what number of days in the 
ageregate would be sufficient for your purpose in the 
year ?—I could not make a statement as to that. 

19,491. What months would you call your busy 
season >—They are quite irregular; sometimes it is 
at one period of the year and sometimes at another. 
I should hardly call it a busy season, but rather a busy 


persons >—Yes; using boys 


time of the trade. 


19,492. It is not a regular season trade ?—No, it is 
not. fame 
19,493. You find it necessary, do you, in your 
business to work in two shifts, day and night >—We 
do; from time immemorial it has been the practice in 
the trade to conduct it day and night, and up to the 
time when the factory laws were applied to our works, 
even girls were employed during the night, but only to 
a small extent. 

19,494. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Were women largely 
employed as well ?—No ; and girls were only employed 
to a very small extent; after the factory laws were 
applied. to us of course that ceased, and now we have 
still the privilege of employing boys of from 13 to 18 
years of age. 

19,495. At what age do you usually begin to 
employ boys ?>—We never employ boys or girls 
under 13. 

19,496. Qo you usually begin at 13 ?—We do. For 
about 20 years or more before the factory laws applied 
to us, we had laid down a rule of our own, not to 
employ any young persons till they were 13 years of 
age, and till they had, received an elementary educa- 
tion, and. also until the girls had learned sewing. And 


now we continue to send young people of both sexes 
to an evening school during the winter for the im- 
provement of their education. 

19,497. Do you consider that this working of boys 
of 18 at night is prejudicial to their health ?—Not at 
all; we think it not prejudicial; we think it very 
essential to the proper conducting of the business, and 
also quite indispensable for the training of those boys 
who attach themselves to the manufacture. i 

19,498. (Chairman.) Théy are not continuously 
employed, are they ; they have a good deal of leisure 
time, have they not, in waiting their turn during the 
work ?—There are two classes of them, first, they who 
work at the cutter, catching the sheets as they come 
from the cutters, which is continuous work, but then 
there are a double number of boys who take it an hour 
about; two occupy themselves in some other trifling 
matter, whilst two are engaged in catching the sheets ; 
they do it in alternate hours; second, in the other parts 
of the work, attending the machines, and so forth, 
they have no continuous work, the work is accidental 
and occasional, and there are frequent and long periods 
of rest. ; : . 

19,499. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In paper mills it is 
lawful for male young persons to work according to 
the accustomed hours of the trade, to what extent do 
you use that power ?—We work them the whole night, 
as I have already stated. 

19,500-1.,How many hours ?—12 hours. 

19,502. With one hour and a half for meals ?— 
With two hours for meals ; but those who are attend- 
ing the machinery take their meals in the works along 
with the men; it is not working, it is watching the 
machinery. 

19,503. I suppose if you were not allowed to employ 
boys at night you would discontinue employing them 
altogether ?—If we were not allowed to do so certainly 
we would not employ them. 

19,504. You would only employ men of an age 
that it was legal to employ at night ?—Yes, certainly; 
but whether it would not so seriously affect our trade 
as to injure it, and reduce it in its extent, we could 
not say. 

19,505. (Chairman to Mr. Tod.) Do you agree 
generally with what Mr. Cowan has stated ?—Yes ; 
very considerably. In some things, especially in the 
last question, I scarcely agree with him with regard 
to the employment of men during the night, that 


would hardly answer; they are not suited for the . 


work ; they are not nimble enough. : 

19,506. (Lord F. Cavendish.) What would be the 
result if the Legislature were to say that no boy under 
16 was to be worked at night ?—I do not know exactly 
what the result would be ; we should try to do the best 


we possibly could, but it would be a very serious matter ~ 
to the trade; it would increase the cost of the article © 


to the public, and it would increase the cost to the trade 
to employ men to do children’s work. 

19,507. It would not prevent your working at night 
altogether ?—It might ultimately have that effect, 
although it would not in the first instance. 

19,508. (Chairman.) Could you carry on many of 
the processes that are done by men during the night 
by using extra machines rolling off the whole of the 
paper during the day?—Yes; that might be possible, 
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but they would not do it so well. Paper-making is a 
continuous process. We find that. by shutting down 
for any period of time we never can start afresh, and 
have the same results as we had when we shut down. 
With regard to the health of those who are so em- 
ployed, I think you may take myself as a fair speci- 
men, for I have been working night and day since I 
was 13. 

19,509. Is it your habit still ?—-No, not now, but 1 
had to go through it when I was serving my appren- 
ticeship. 

19,510. (To Mr. Annandale.) Do you agree 
with the opinion which has been expressed by the 
other gentlemen ?—So far I am rather stronger in 
my views upon the subject than Mr. Tod. I say 
that it is quite impossible for us to go on without 
young people, because, in the first place, the work 
requires them, and is such that a man is not capable 
of doing it so well. . By depriving us of those young 
lads that are learning their business, you compel 


us to use men who have not learned the business ; you — 


must take men from the fields who would be perfectly 
useless in the business, and therefore it is just. equiva- 
lent to saying that paper-making must go out of the 
country if such a law were brought in. 

19,511. Of course you will understand that the 
question which Lord Frederick Cavendish put to 
you was not as an expression of the opinion of the 
Commission, but in order that you might state the 
contrary case, whether if, as in some trades, only lads 
of over 16 were allowed to be employed at night it 
would have the effect of seriously injuring your busi- 
ness ?—Yes, most seriously, and would serve no good 
purpose. td 

19,512. At all events, the labour of those boys of 
13 is not greater, if it is as great, as of those employed 
in iron mills at night ?—It is no work at all; it is 
mere standing and watching. In paper-making, there 
is no real hard work, in fact, in the whole trade ; 
attention is what is wanted. 

19,513. As to the overtime, which Mr. Cowan said 
he thought ought to be allowed for women, do you 
find that you require more time than the women can 
give ?—Certainly ; I think women should be allowed 
to work when they please ; but-what would be a great 
boon would be to allow women to work either two 
hours earlier or two hours later, but still working 
their 10 hours. That is always so in the printing 
trade with which mine is immediately connected, so 
much so, that we are at certain seasons and at certain 
times very much pushed. We have to supply paper 
principally for the London publishers. They are 
waiting for the paper; we must send it by a given 
train, That paper is made through the night, and 
we have no means of employing women on it until six 
o’clock in the morning, jand the result is, that the 
paper probably loses the whole day till we can send it 
to London. 

19,514. The women are wanted to fold it, I suppose ? 
—To fold it and count it, and go over it, and take out 
the bad sheets. 

19,515. Are women employed at the two ends of 
the process?—Yes; picking Esparto grass, cutting 
rags, and finishing at the end. 

19,516. But those women who finish are of a diffe- 
rent class?—Yes; but they come from the same 
class. Of course they are better dressed than the 
others, because they have cleaner work. , 

(Mr. Tod.) The great demand that occasionally 
arises is from such things as parliamentary bills and 
occasional books that have a very great hold upon the 
public mind. Frequently, in the case of newspapers, we 
have a telegram in the course of the day, saying, that 
such and such a thing must be sent off the next 
morning, and the only alternative is to make the paper 
during the night, and have it away by the first train 
youcan. 

19,517. The result. of the limitation of the hours of 
women is to employ a larger numberof hands ?—Yes ; 
but even with that you can hardly get it done in a 
particular time. 
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_ 19,518. If women were to be allowed to work over- 
time somewhat fewer would be employed, and if you 
must get the work done, you must get extra hands >— 
I do not think that is contemplated; they would not 
be likely to work much more than their 10 hours ; but 
we would work them, perhaps, at eight one night, and 
send a relief the next day, or by beginning at four 
o’clock in the morning they would get off at four in 
the afternoon. 

19,519. Would this meet your case, that at your 
busy time you might employ women overtime, pro- 
vided that the total hours of work in the week did 
not exceed the legal hours ?—No, I scarcely think so ; 
it would still be necessary for us to have the privilege 
of working a few hours occasionally. 

(Mr. Annandale.) It would meet it to a certain 
extent, because we could work them when we were 
slack less time to make up for it. 

19,520. In some trades there is the same modifica- 
tion, that you may work extra time on certain nights, 
provided that your working hours do not exceed 60 in 
the week ?—That would be a boon, no doubt, although 
not all that we require; it would meet a sudden 
emergency to a certain extent, if the press of business 
bi not continuous, and it would be an advantage so 

ar. 

(Mr. Tod.) I think two nights a week might meet 
the case in certain districts more than in others; that 
is to say, two nights in the week preceding the sailing 
of the London steamers from Leith in this district ; 
in other districts it would not affect Mr. Annandale so 
much, because he is more a railway man. 

19,521. (O’Conor Don, to Mr. Annandale.) Do 
‘you employ men now in doing work in which you 
would employ women if there were no restrictions 
upon women’s labour ?>—We employ lads to do women’s 
work, and if there was a more stringent law brought 
in affecting us, we would have to employ men to do 
the work of women and children, ‘That is the result 
of it. 

19,522. (Chairman.) Would you employ women in 
this rolling-off business if you were allowed to work 
them at night >—No; you could not employ women 
in anything but as mere assistants of the men, in some 
very trifling work at night; of course they would pack 
their paper at night in that way. I alluded generally 
to women in my first answer. 

19,523. You said that you would employ women 
for some of the processes in which you now employ 
lads, if there were no restrictions, and therefore I 
want to ask you which ?—We would employ them as 
assistants at night or day. J myself have worked for 
two years night and day both in England and Scot- 
land, at paper mills. I worked learning my business, 
and during all that time there were women employed. 
I can speak for the morality of the women who 
worked through the night; there were never many, 
but they were both healthy and moral, quite as much 
so as those who worked through the day, it is quite a 
fallacy to think otherwise. Any one who has seen 
the working of it in paper mills will bear me out in 
that, I am sure. 

19,524. The class of women employed in picking 
are generally of a very humble class, are they not ?— 
They are about the same as domestic servants, in fact 
they go backwards and forwards. The district that I 
am in is* entirely agricultural, and of course most of 
our women are derived from that class, and probably 
being near Dunbar, a fishing town, a number of the 
pickers are derived from the fishing class, but we are 
always short of women; we always could employ 30 
more women than we can get, and therefore a little 
overtime sometimes would be a very great boon 
tous. — 

19,525. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Tod.) J 
suppose the boys that you employ at night work by 
day one week and night the next week ?—They do; 
it is very necessary, in fact they are apprentices. 
Each one of those boys is under a trained man, and it 
is from those boys that we recruit our men as they 
drop off. 
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19,526. They never work more than’a week at 
night ?—No; you could not puta man at the same 
work, they could not pick it,up. J find from experi~ 
ence that the smaller they are when phey:k are pe to it 
the quicker they become. 


19,527. Would it be much i inconvenience to you if | 


the hours of the Factory, Act of last year were ex- 
tended to your trade, that is to say, 56 hours a week 
instead of 60?—Yes, I think it would, I do not 
think it is, in the least called for. The paper trade 
is not in the least an unhealthy trade, and the Factory 
Act, was not called for in respect\of it}; it never was 
one of those trades where there was anything offensive 
in its character or in its work. 

19,528. It is your custom, is it, under ordinary 
circumstances to work 60 hours ina week ?—574 sat 
now. 


of price to cover any shortened hours of work, so that 
it is just a dead loss to the maker and also to the 
people. 
19,529. Do you also work 574 hours >—Yes. 
19,530. Whilst the legal hours are 60 ?—Yes ; it 
compels us to a certain extent to reduce the work of 


our men, because they now get away at six o’clock on , 


Saturday night instead of at 11 o’clock, as it used to 
be, on Saturday night. 

19,531. Under the Act you may work 60 hours a 
week and you say you only work 57?—But the 
Saturday half holiday in the Factory Act you insist 
upon making universal, and that again compels us. 

(Mr. Tod. 1) That, prevents. our working women 
after six o’clock on Friday evening, or on any other 
evening. 

(Mr. Annandale.) I did draw out a statement, not 
knowing exactly how I might be examined on, and 
if it will make my views anything leaner, the Com- 
mission are welcome to it. 

19,532. (Chairman.) Have we brought out all that 
you would like to say ?—I think nearly so, but there 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Mr. Joun Kerr and Mr. Wit11am Brown examined. 


19,538. (Chairman, to Mr. Brown.) Ave you and 
Mr. Kerr in the employment of Messrs. Annandale ? 
— Yes. 

19,538a. Have you worked all your life in paper 
mills ?—No, Ihave not ; but I have wrought 36 years 
at it asa millwright in connection with them, and I 
have seen all the “operations going on from the com- 
mencement to the end. 

19,539. Have you any children or relations, young 
people, in those mills ?—Yes, I have two grown 
children at present in Mr. Annandale’s mill. 

19,540. What ages are they >—There is one of them 
14, the other is 20; one is.a boy of 14, and the other, 
a cirl, is 20, and she has continued at it for these last 
six years. 

19,541. Then she is only working the or gang 


factory day hours ?—Yes. 


19,542. But the boy is working day and. night 
he is engaged with a cutter ; 3 ibis only a 
day. shift with the exception. of an order coming in, 


and he may be detained. for half an hour or so at 


night, and perhaps earlier in the morning ; but the 
work is not continuous, there is only a certain amount 
of work to do. in the course of the day, and they can 
do it easily enough in 10 hours; but there is no: con- 
finement. nor no, sameness in the work. 

19,543. The temperature where the cylinders » are 
is high, is it not P—It is pretty high in the summer 
season there is no doubt. 


19,544. It. would be about,a temperature of 80° oF 


90° in the cylinder room, would it not ?—No, never 
above 81°, I think, unless it is a,very hot summer. 


19,545, Is it your opinion that the work is of ‘a 


healthy kind, and that, the labour is far from exces* 
sive ?—There is no excess..in the labour at) all. | I 
think it is very conducive to health for young children, 
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| mills, 


may be some other points’ that may be. brought out 
clearer than what I have done. I have’also added a 
letter which I wrote’ to the Home Office, in reply to 
a.letter, in 1862, before we were put under the Factory 
Act, and you will see that the two views are very 
much the same, after having had Pe lcile Bs of es 
Factory Act.) / 

19,533. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you cofdianee 
that you have suffered very much from the Factory _ 
Act ?—I consider that it has been a very’ annoying 
Act. It wasa thing quite uncalled for. No statistics’ 
were ever brought to prove that paper mills required 
it; therefore I think that any burden that is’put’ upon’ 
any trade when it is uncalled for is eit 6 ihe 
deleterious to that trade. 


19,534. ( Chairman.) This paper is & copy vat + 
cotrespondence’| in connexion» with the Children’s: 
(Mr. ‘Aphundale) We never would get an advance ° 


Employment Commission ?—That ‘is the’ first part of 
it. I put the two together ; I want the Commission’ 
to have as fully as possible my own experience in the 
matter ; I have been all my life concerned with paper 


19,535. Do you work the’ same hours in “both” 
branches of your business >—Exactly the same; we 
work under the Factory Act; we are obliged to do its’ 
we work day and night shifts ; ; the busmess could 
not get on without it. 

19, 536. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Wi both do yOu 
only work 574 and not 60‘ hours ?—We only work 
12 hour shifts, ‘and: those only with young’ gare and 
yk work 574 hours. 

19,537. The men work 60 hours, do they not ?— 
The men work 12 hours shifts; they go into their 
work at six in the morning and they never leave it. 
till six at night. 

(Mr. Tod.) The lads that work really’ have very 
little to do, it is principally attending to the machines ; 
if the machine “runs well they have nothing to” do, 
but merely to lift out the rolls of paper. 

(Mr. Annandale.) It is not sedentary like some 
other businesses, but very healthy. 


but our mill is perhaps an exception from the general 
run of ‘paper mills; it is a fine open “airy place; the 
boys and girls are none of them confined entirely to 
the work ; they have liberty to go about if the people 
that they are engaged with allow them to do so; they 
can go and take 20 minutes at a time, or half an hour 
at-a time, just as the work comes upon them. When 
there is a slackness takes place’ they are allowed to get 
away from their work and go about the place, and it 
is quite an open airy place. 

19,546. You are now speaking of the daytime, of 
course >—Yes, of the daytime entirely. 

19,547. But the boys work all night, do they not > 
—There are only a certain number of boys working 
through the night. 

19,548. Do you see no objection to boys being 
worked. at night on that work >—No. I think that 
the boys seem to like it better; they have less’ to do 
through the night than peed they Bave through the 
day. 

19,549. Can they take asleep when it is not their’ 
turn ?—No ; ; sleeping is restricted. ' 

19,550. They have to be'réeady ?—Yes. Wheritvéi 
the machinery is inmotion it is’ quite necessary that 
they should be restricted to’ ib to'it, say, every 20 
minutes they ought to see it. 

19,551. (To Mr. Kerr.) Is that your opinion also ? 
Yes, it is my opinion so far. First, take the women, 
for ‘instance } we work women ; they are allowed just 
now to work 10 hours per day. ‘It very often occurs 
that the women ‘donot work over six to seven hours 
per day, and then the next day perhaps the trade is. 
more pressing, and we will require them to work two 
hours extra ; bub we cannot do that, we are’ bound to 
- work the’ 10 hours ‘each day; if we could work, say 
57 hours per week with no restrictions in the “aaily. 
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hours, then the women might make up what they lose 
on one day. £. iahasiic cs inise ec ae 
19,552, Are the women paid by the day or by the 
hour ?—The women are paid piece work according to 
the amount that they overhaul, as it is termed in the 
Hiadepot Hesiot aS 
19,553. Whether it is picking or whether it is 
sorting at the end ?—Yes, if it is sorting at the end. 
19,554, Is it the same with the picking ?>—Yes, it is 
_ the same with the picking. 
19,555.- What are you in the firm ?—Finisher; that 
is to say, I have charge of the finishing department. 
19,556, In fact you are an overlooker ?—Yes. 
-°19,557) And do you state that the women would 
prefer ‘to’ be’ allowed to work over-hours when the 
work is pressing?—Yes; the women themselves 
would prefer’ it, because it forces us to get in‘other 
women to work up the work in the 10 hours when we 
do not"require them. For instance, the women are 
126 in number, and they could do: the work very well 
if we had it steadily brought forward to us; but when 
the pressing time comes, and the work is brought 
forward as fast as the mill can bring it, then they 
cannot keep it forward. At other times the women 
will be waiting two, three, and four hours per day ; 
but then we must keep the women to forward ‘the 
work through not being allowed two hours extra on 
any one day to make up for the time that they lose 
another day. i 
19,558. The result of the restriction is that more 
women are employed, is it not ?—The result of the 
restriction is that more women are employed, and 
it gives the women that are presently employed less 
wages. ; 
19,559. What are the -ordinary, wages? — The 
ordinary wages average, as near as I can calculate, 
from 9s. to 10s. per week. 


19,560. Not more, than that ?—Very seldom. As 


an average, I think it stands about that. 

19,561. (O’Conor Don.) Those additional women 

are only casually employed, I suppose, not, regularly 

employed ?—Not regularly employed. — . 
19,562, (Chairman.) Do ‘you agree generally in 

the’ evidence that was given by the. employers who 

were here ?—Yes, so far. § ~ fale 

* 19,563. Is there anything else that you would like 

to state ?>—The youngsters I should like to see work 


some hours extra ; the youngsters come in along with 
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the women in their hours; when there is no work for 
the women there is none for the youngsters ; that is 
to say, lads over 13.° 

19,564. Do not you think that waen you are 
allowed to work lads at 13 all night that ought to be 
Samat: for them ?—It is day-work that I am speaking 
of. ; 
19,565. But you are allowed to work them day 


and night?—Yes; but they take shifts of a week 
about. 


19,566. But considering that you are allowed by 


the Act to employ them in shifts day and night, and 
consequently you are allowed to work lads of 13 all 
night, do not you think that that is enough for them ? 
—You would require a double stock of lads. 


19,567. That is what you use, is if not >—No; the - 


paper cutters only cut during the day, and those lads 
who have to bring the paper forward from the cutting 
machine are employed until the paper is cut up. Say 
that they start at 6 o’clock in the morning, their paper 
would be cut up by 12 o’clock during the day, and 
then, they would have to wait upon the paper 
machines. ; 

19,568. The boys that are worked all night are the 
boys who attend the machines P—Yes. 

19,569. But~the boys that you were referring to 
just now as day-workers, and who are employed in 


‘cutting, would be employed in sorting >—No; boys 
employed at cutting machines would not do for sorting. 


19,570. (O’Conor Don.) Are they paid by the 
piece ?+-The boys are paid weekly wages, so much a 
day. 

19,571. (Chairman, to Mr. Brown.) Have you 
come in any shape to represent the workpeople ?— 


Just to state what we think would be advantageous to 
‘the community. 


19,572. Can: you say that you represent the work- 
people >—-No; I come spontaneously on my own ac- 
count. With regard to those boys of 13, they are 
none of them working after the night ; they may work 
one night half an hour or so to work up the cutting, 
or they may start half an hour or so earlier in the 
morning ; but those boys are none of them required 
to work over night; it is the older class of individuals 
that are required for the paper-making machines, 


engine room, and the different departments that we - 


require them in for assistants, so that they may not 
be strangers to the work that they have to do, 


The witnesses ‘withdrew. 


f 


DaniEL WALKER, EsqQ., further examined. 


19,578. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Did you hear the 
evidence of Dr. Middleton with respect to the class of 
schools at which the half-timers of Glasgow attend ? 
<J'was in the room, but only heard Dr. Middleton’s 
evidence very imperfectly. é gun 
“19,574. He stated that many of them were as in- 
efficient as possible, and that a large number of certi- 
fieates of attendance were’ given incorrectly ?—I can 
readily believe that the schools in Glasgow are of a 
very inferior description. 

*- 19,675. I wish to ask you whether any action has 
been taken by the inspectors with respect to these 
inefficient schools ?—I believe not. 

“ 19,576. There is a power under the Act of 1844, is 
there not, to the inspector to annul the certificate of 
any schoolmaster that is found unfit ?—Yes; but I 
should explain to you that the half-time system is of 
very recent introduction into Glasgow. It is only 
since 1868 that any half-time children have been em- 
ployed there, with one exception, that of Messrs. 
Clark, so that the half-time system is very little 
known in Glasgow. 

°° 19,577. But it is understood, is it not, by the 
- factory inspectors ?—I hope it is. | 

“ 19,578. How comes it then that if it had been the 
practice for the half-timers to be sent to those ex- 
' tremely inefficient schools, the inspectors have never 
annulled the certificates of any of those schools —I 
cannot answer that’ question. 


19,579. Have you reported this state of matters to 
the chief inspector in London ?—I have not. ; 

19,580.. You have been aware all this time that 
the intentions of the Legislature have been frustrated 
in this manner by'a class of people who have been 
allowed to, grant certificates of attendance ?—I should 
state that personally my attention has never been 
called to that circumstance. 

19,581. (Chairman.) If I remember rightly, I asked 
you whether you knew about those falsified certificates 
in Glasgow, and you said that it had occurred among 
the print-works ?—Yes, I recollect that ; but it occurred 
long before 1868 when I was appointed to the Glas- 
gow district. Those were falsified certificates which I 
referred to; they were given to children working in 
print-works where children could only be employed by 
producing schoolmaster’s certificates that they had at-: 
tended school for so many hours in the course of the: 
previous six months. ‘That system has been done away 
with. I believe it was stated that at that time a great. 
number of the certificates were falsified, {and I think 
it was stated in evidence before the Commission, which 
you will remember, that those certificates were sold by 
the schoolmasters to the parents for 1s. apiece. 
19,582. (Lord F. Cavendish.) The Commission 
have been informed to-day that there is reason to 
suppose that even up to last year the certificates were 
falsely given, and that also many of the schools that 
the half-timers were attending were as inefficient as 
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possible at Glasgow. Have you any reason to dis- 
believe that statement?—No, I have no reason to 
disbelieve it whatever, as to the inefficiency of the 
schools ; but you should keep in view that there are 
few schools for the children to attend. It is the same 
in Glasgow and the same in Dundee. Those adventure 


schools which the children in Dundee and Glasgow 


attend are of a very inferior description, and quite a 
disgrace to the country. 

19,583. In spite of that you have not considered 
it necessary to recommend that any steps should be 
taken for annulling the certificates ?—No; as I stated 
before my attention has not been called to the state of 
the schools in Glasgow. 

19,584. (Chairman.) Supposing that in accordance 
with the Act of 1844 you had annulled the certificates 
of the children who were attending schools that were 
only schools in name, would the result not have been 
that either the manufacturers would have lost the 
services of the children or that they would have been 
driven to establish better schools r—Yes, I quite 
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agree with that; it would have been better certainly 
if the certificates had not been taken from those very 
inferior teachers; that would have been an advantage. 

19,585. There are apparently immense difficulties 
in the way of working the half-time system up to 
the present day, and even the certificated teachers 
under the Committee of Council seem to be kicking 
against the half-time system ?—There seems to be a 
prejudice on the part of schoolmasters and school 
inspectors against the adoption of the half-time system 
in Scotland, and it has never had a fair trial. 

19,586. You have yourself, pointed out in your 
reports that those objections are unreasonable, because 
in another part of your own district in England it has 
worked with great success >—Yes, with great success. 
I have pointed out in one of my reports to Mr. Red- 
grave, which is published along with the Factory 
Reports, the very inferior and unsatisfactory character 
of the schools which were attended by half-time 
children in Dundee. I pointed that out about a year 
ago. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock: 
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Danret Waker, Esq., further examined. ~ ~~ 


19,587. (Chairman.) I believe you would like to add 
something to your answer to Lord Frederick Cavendish’s 
question yesterday ?—I should like to explain that at 
the time the Assistant Commissioners reported in 1866, 
there were only two factories in Glasgow that em- 
ployed half-timers—the one a flax mill, which they 
refer to in their report, and the other a cotton mill— 
and they add this at page 14, “The private schools 

‘are mostly for the upper classes ; there is, however, 
“ one exception ; it is that in which we found above 
“ 40 ‘half-time’ children from a neighbouring flax 
“ mill.” That flax mill is no longer in existence, it 
has been abandoned, and at present there is not a 
single flax mill at Glasgow. ‘ This, and one, or at 
““ most two other mills in Glasgow, were the only 
“ mills that we found employing such children, for 
“ whose education under the Factory Act the em- 
“ ployers were to scme extent responsible.” The other 
factory is a cotton mill, and has been employing half- 
timers for many years. That school is attached to the 
work, and I visited it along with Mr. Campbell the sub- 
inspector. We had some conversation with the teacher, 
and it did not occur to us that he was unfitted or at 
all inefficient ; he had carried on that school for many 
years, and seemed a very respectable man so far as we 
had an opportunity of judging. 

19,588. Those you say were the only works at that 
time employing half-timers ?—Yes ; and those gentle- 
men the Assistant Commissioners, say so themselves. 
And in another part of their report, page 15, there is 
reference toanother school; but that was not a factory 
school, because I found that a number of the scholars 
were sent by the parochial board, and it was not a 
factory school at all. 

19,589. Speaking from memory, those schools that 
are referred to in the Assistant Commissioners report, 
are not stated to have been generally attended by 
factory children; but they are describing the great 
deficiency of the schools in Glasgow, and the number 
of very inefficient adventure schools, in which a number 
of those children were crowded ?—Not factory children. 
This school had nothing at all to do with the working 
of the half-time system. 


19,590. Passing from that, I think what Lord Fre- 
derick Cavendish particularly referred to in his questions 
to you was the unsatisfactory state of the schools at a 
later period, where half-timers as lately as last year 
were attending ?—Yes ; those schools have not been 
interfered with, because we consider that Glasgow is 
in a sort of transition state. In the mean time there 
is no school accommodation.. A number of children 
were obliged to leave a lucifer match work because 
the parochial authorities had no schools which they 
could go to. 

19,591. We had that employer before the Commis- 
sion, and he mentioned the difficulty that he had in 
finding school accommodation for children ?—I was not 
aware of that. 

19,592. Still it does not appear to be denied that 
there has been prevailing up to a very recent time a 
very unsatisfactory state of things in respect of schools 
which a large number of factory children in Glasgow 
are attending >—Yes, of late years, because there was 
a total want of sufficient school accommodation. 

19,593. Strictly speaking, but for your considering 
that we were going through a period of transition, it 
would have been your duty, would it not, to have 
reported it as prescribed by the Act of 1844, that 
certificates were being given by inefficient schools ?— 
Certainly, if my attention had ever been directed to 
such certificates; but I never received any intimation 
to that effect that.the schoolmasters were inefficient 
or neglectful in educating the children. 

19,594, But it is the case now, as appears to be 
proved, that a great number of certificates, by virtue 
of which children are employed in mills in Glasgow, 
proceed from schools which would fall very far short 
of the condition now imposed by the Act of 1874?-~ 
I have not the least doubt that there are many schools 
in Glasgow and in Dundee where factory children are 
educated which are totally inefficient. Then, with 
regard to our duties and the surveillance which we 
have over schoolmasters, this passage occurs in the 
report of the Assistant Commissioners: “ The duties of 


“a factory inspector, moreover, primarily and chiefly 


© relate to the hours of labour of the different orders 
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of employés, to the fact rather than to the condition 
“ of the education of the children, to the state of the 
machinery, and to the numerous provisions which 
go to insure health and safety and order. These 
inspectors are not expected to step aside from these 
duties to exercise a totally separate and entirely i in- 
congruous prerogative. This, then, which is the 
“ sole provision to insure the efficiency of the teaching, 
is to a great extent a legislative make-believe or 
“ dead letter. The circumstances must be of a'very 
“ flagrant and exceptional kind which bring a teacher 
4. of factory children under the ban of the ‘inspector. if 
There is a great deficiency of schools in Glasgow, and 
i will be two years before proper schools can he built 
there. 

19,595. It is very difficult and indeed! almost im- 
possible for us to understand how, on the ‘one hand, 
the School Board of Glasgow tell us that the school 
accommodation falis short of the requirements by 
11,000 children, and on the other hand, the Board of 
Education tell us that they are all at school except 
1,200 ?—The Assistant Commissioners make another 
statement with regard to the half-time system in 
Glasgow; they say, “It is much more surprising that 
“ the half-time system’ proper, and which alone is 
* understood in the west of Scotland to be referred to 
* when the subject is spoken of, is almost wholly 
“ ignored in Glasgow.” That is what I have always 
stated, that the half-time system has never got a 
fair fail i in Glasgow, and, except, in that one instance, 
has never been fairly adopted. 

19,596, Is it your opinion that almost the only 
practicable remedy for the indisposition to receive 
half-time children, and to allow what are called decent 
children to associate with them, is to have separate 
schools or class rooms for them ?—I do not think that 
that is necessary; I think that there is a very con- 
siderable misapprehension as to the state of the factory 
population ; I do not think that they are the degraded 
class that a great many people imagine ; many of them 
are the children of well-to-do parents. 

19,597. Such 2 general statement would manifestly 
be untrue, but still we have it on all hands that a 
number of factory children come to school in a dirty 
state and they have a general appearance which makes 
parents dislike to have their children sitting beside 
them ?—That difficulty is not experienced in England, 
at least not to so great an extent. There does not 
appear to be the prejudice against factory children in 
England which prevails in Scotland. 

19,598. If the schoolmasters would take a little 
more trouble to make them come to school clean,’ and 
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so forth, you think that that would be got over?—I 
think so, but the schoolmasters like many other people 
in Scotland are very much prejudiced against factory 
children ; but I do not think the factory children in 
Scotland are of a lower class than those in England. 
I think they are precisely the same. 

19,599. ‘The Commission have been informed, though 
I believe it does not exactly appear in evidence, that 
some authorities imagine that it is on account of the 
comparatively higher attainments of school children in 
Scotland, that the contrast with factory children pre- 
viously uneducated is so marked ?—Yes, but there is 
a great misapprehension there again with reference to 
the superior attainments: of children in Scotland. 
My impression is that the children in the manufac- 
turing towns in England are much better educated 
than the children in the manufacturing towns in 
Scotland. Education is much more general amongst 
the factory children in the towns of Lancashire, and in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, than in the manufac- 
turing towns in Scotland. 

19,600. It would be quite consistent with the state- 
ment which I quoted to you, because we have heard 
certainly in evidence in various places that as a rule 
the half-time factory children in Scotland have had 
no previous education, and the idea is that other 
children attending the schools have had a compara- 
tively good previous education, and ther efore the 
factory children cannot come in with them r—Yes, to 
that extent the factory children are placed at a dis- 
advantage, because in many instances they have never 
received any education till they got employment in 
the factories, and in the manufacturing towns edu- 
cation is very much neglected in Scotland. 

19,601. (O’ Conor Don.) Would you apply that to 
‘all the children in manufacturing towns as well as to 
factory children ?—Yes; that remark applies to all 
children in the manufacturing towns in Scotland, in 
Glasgow, in Dundee, and in Edinburgh; the education 
of children of the poorer classes is very much neglected 
in all those towns. 

19,602. And you think that education generally is 
more neglected, taking the whole of the children in the 
manufacturing towns in Scotland, than in England ? 
—Yes, I think so ; I think that the education is much 
better attended to in the manufacturing towns in 
England. I speak of Lancashire and the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. My impression is that the education is 
much more general in those towns than in similar 
manufacturing towns in Scotland, and that there is a 
great delusion abroad as to the superior education of 
the people in the towns in Scotland. 


The witness withdrew. 


Witiiam Farris Browns, Esq, and Danis, D. Taompson, EsqQ., examined. 


19,603. (Chairman to Mr. Browne.) You are a 
partner, are you not, in the firm of Messrs. Browne and 
Glover, fish curers ?-.Yea, 

19,604. (To Mr. Thompson.) And you are a partner 
in the firm of Messrs. D. D. Thompson and Co ?— 
Yes. 

19,605. (Yo Mr. Browne.) We have asked you 
gentlemen to come before us in order to tell us what 
the customary hours of work are in your trade in Leith, 
because it is understood that exceptional hours must 
be worked in the fish curing trade, and some of the same 
trades in London have asked for an increased modifi- 
cation of the Act in their favour; will you tell us what 
are your regular hours of work?—From 6 in the 
morning till 6 at night. 

19,606. That is to say, 10} hours of actual work ? 
min) hours, commencing at 7 in the morning and 
leaving at 6, but the workpeople have two hours for 
- their meals. 

19,607. (Lo Mr. Thompson.) Is that the case with 
you also ?-—Yes. 

19,608. (To Mr. Browne.) Do you eH extra 
time at some seasons ?—Yes. 

19,609. How much ?—It just depends upon the 
quantity of herrings that we have to‘cure. 
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19,610. Have you more than one busy season ?— 
I may say that we have two busy seasons. 

19,611. Would you tell us when those are >—The 
summer fishing and the autumn fishing, that is to say, 
the summer fishing commencing in July and ending 
in September, and the Yarmouth fishing commencing 
in October and ending in December, 

19,612. And are you interested yourself in both ?— 
Yes, in both. 

19,618. (To Mr. Thompson.) I may take it that 
you gentlemen are both in the same trade and under 
the same conditions ?—Yes, both in the same trade. 

19,614. As regards the gutting, salting, and 
packing of the fish immediately upon the arrival of 
the boats that have to be got throughin the best way 
you can, and that is excluded from the operation of 
the Factory Acts, is it not ?—Yes, when we are at the 
fish curing it is a time when we must work, it is when 
we go through a second process that we can take the 
aswel hours from 6 to 6, that is, in smoking them, or 
making them into Pall herrings, but during the 
fishing we must work until they are all cured. 

19, 615. You have applied and got leave, I suppose 
to work certain overtime ?—We ‘have never applied ; 
we have just done it. 
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(Mr. Thompscns) I sisi it might be well to 
explain our overtime. The working of overtime is of 
such rare occurrence in Leith that, we have never 
thought about it. It might be once or twice in the 
year. Ido.not think more. 

19,616. (Zo Mr, Browne.) What would your 
overtime amount to generally ?—-Perhaps 2 or 3 hours, 
from an hour to three hours at the very utmost. 

19,617. Then the extension of time open to you 
must not exceed 96 days, and during the last half of 
the year, between’ the last of June and the 24th 
of December, you.must not work more than two hours 
extra, or at atime more than five days in the week. 
You are always within that, I suppose >—Yes, always. 

19,618. Does the law, as it at present stands, 
suffice for your requirements r—No, that would not 
do. Sometimes we might keep them longer than two 
hours a day extra, I have kept them ‘longer than 
that in Leith. 

(Mr. Thompson.) Yes, oftentimes they may work 
three or four hours after 6 o’clock, but it might be 
midday before they commenced. 

19,619. (Zo Mr. Browne.) You will understand 
that I am not speaking of gutting and salting, that 
we do not interfere with. 

(Mr. Browne.) That is.all right if you do not 
interfere with the gutting and salting. 

19,620. In your regular factories you have the 
right to work 14 hours a day, not exceeding 96 days 
in the year, and that must not be for more than five 
days in the week ?—Yes, that will do; that is plenty 
of time for us. 

19,621. Do you pay extra when you work extra 
time ?—Yes. 

19,622. So that you naturally do not work overtime 
where you can help it ?—No, we do not. 

19,623. There were some gentlemen in your trade 
who made a case for further extensions, but you say 
that you are satisfied with the law ?—Yes; that is as 
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regards Leith, not regarding the curing of herrings on 
the stations. 

19,624. It is understood that the rough processes 
that are done immediately on the arrival of the 
boats cannot be regulated ?—No, they cannot. 

(Mr. Thompson.) If you do not intend to interfere 
with the curing of the herrings on their being lances 
the rest is very easily managed. 

19,625. Do you tin fish ?-—Occasionally. 

19,626. Have you had women and young children ~ 
employed i in that process ?—Yes. 

19,627. Is it conducted in rooms with a very high 
temperature ?—No; we do not do very much in the 
preserving of fresh fish—~it is mere cured fish being 
packed in tins for export, that is, red herrings and 
dried fish. 

19,628. Statements were made to the Commission 
that in certain places that business was carried on 
under circumstances which rendered it rather an un- 
healthy trade; of course where a trade has been found 
to be exceptionally unhealthy and oppressive the hours 
have been shortened, as in the textile factories, to 56 
hours a week, but you do notconsider that your 
people work in rooms at a very high temperature 2 
No, that trade is confined more to the meat preserving 
department. ; 

19,629. At Aberdeen it is so in the fish preserving 
also we understand ?—Yes, fish, fruit, and meat. 

19,630. (O’Conor Don.) Do they work long hours 
in that ?—No, there is no necessity for working long 
hours in that. 

19,631. (Chairman.) I suppose you would not 
think it a hardship if any new Factory Act was to 
provide in general terms that when hours longer than 
the usual factory hours are worked, as a condition, 
the inspector should haye-the right to see that the 
rooms are fairly healthy and well ventilated ?>—1 do not 
think there would be any objection to that. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Tuomas B. Jounston, EsqQ., examined. 


19,682. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, atlas publishers P— 
We are publishers principally of geographical works, 
general engravers, and printers. The greater part of 
our establishment is employed in the production of 
geographical works. 

19,633. Have you some special matter to state to 
us 2—Nothing, except that we would like very much 
to have an extension of hours for the girls. It comes 
very hard upon us that we are not allowed it, and I 
think that really, in the lithographic trade especially, 
they have a very easy time of it, in fact it is utterly im- 
possible to fancy anything easier than the work of the 
girls. As arule they are at least, 1 should say, a fourth 
and sometimes even a third of the time doing nothing, 
at least they are not doing nothing, for they sit knitting, 
but they are not working—and when they are at work 
it is just the simplest thing possible, putting down a 
sheet of paper; it is impossible to be doing anything 
more easy, and those girls that have such a very easy 
berth of it are limited in their hours. The book- 
binding girls over the whole trade have longer hours 
and much harder work, which we think is inconsis- 
tent. 

19,634. Is this the exact point which you propose, 
that the bookbinding modification should be extended 
to women employed in printing and lithography ?— 
Yes, that is our wish, I could just give an illustration ; 
we issued a month ago a school atlas, we printed 
5,000 copies of it, just the first edition. To our 
surprise it was out of print within a month, and being 
anxious not to let it remain out of print, every exertion 
was made to keep it in. The result was that in place 
of having girls to work extra hours, at a compara- 


tively small wage, I had to employ two men for each 


machine beyond the man required to attend to it; the 
result being that the whole profit of the work was 
gone and more. 


19,635. Do your busy times come irregularly, ac- 
cording to demand, and not at stated intervals ?P— 
Yes; we are always busier in the winter than in the 
summer, but at times which we cannot foresee. ' 

19,636. You would think it not an improper con- 
dition of any extension of. time over the factory hours 
that the buildings in which women and young people 
are employed should be healthy and fairly ventilated ? 
—Clearly. I think everything should be done for 
their comfort, and I think we have done so. About 
this very time last year the printing house was burnt 
down. It has been entirely rebuilt, and everything 
that could add to their comfort has been attended to. 

19,637. In many establishments there would be 
some room for amendment, would there not ?—I can 


' quite believe that. 


19,638, (O' Conor Don.) How are your girls paid ; 
by the day or by the piece >—By the week ; they are 
paid every Friday. The girls employed upon the 
machines earn from 6s. to 10s. a week. 

19,639. If you employed them this overtime that 
you wish, would you pay them higher wages for it ?— 
We would be quite content to pay them higher wages, 
just to show the difference, during this time that we 
have been trying to keep this atlas in the market, two 
girls for the extra time at night that we would like 
them to work would have cost us 3s., but I have had 
to pay the men 10s., and they not doing the work 
nearly so well of course, because they are not accus- 
tomed to it. I cannot see the reason why girls in 
book ,binding, who have really much harder work, 
should be allowed to work longer than the others. 
They are never, I think, more than two or three 
hours at work without a stoppage of from half an hour 
to an hour, and sometimes a great. deal longer. 

19,640. (Chairman.) ‘The only explanation that I 


have heard of that is that it was not supposed that women — 


were employed in letter-press printing, and so they 
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were not referred to in the Act, and the lithographers 
got mixed up with the printers P— Yes; but they 
are very largely employed in printing now, although 
it was not thought that they would be at that 
time. 

19,641. And many parts of the trade are suitable 
for women, are they not ?—Yes, that is my own im- 
pression, and I have given a standing order that 
whenever a girl or a woman can be employed, to take 
,her in preference toa man. JI think it is our duty to 
employ as many females as possible. 

19,642. Do you employ women in composing at all ? 
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—No, we do not print type work, at least not any- 7.B. Johnston 


thing worth speaking'of. The principal work that 
we do in that way is numbering bank notes. We 


have two or three numbering machines which the | 


girls are employed on, but we are not type printers in 
the large sense. 

19,643. The matter that you bring before us is a 
very simple one, and has been mentioned by a number 
of other gentlemen in your trade, so that we will give 
it our best consideration ?—-I am very much obliged 
to the Commission, it really is a matter of great 
importance to us. 


The witness withdrew. 


Tue Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND examined. 


19,644. (Chairman.) You are minister of the 
free church at Clackmannan ?—Yes. 

19,645. We understand that you have paid con- 
siderable attention to the education of factory children? 
Chiefly factory children in connexion with the 
working of our School Act in the Parish of Clack- 
mannan. | had paid attention to it before in 
connexion with the effort to raise the education of 
the district, but lately, under the present compulsory 
Act, [ have paid very strict attention to it. 

19,646. Previous to the passing of the Education 
Act of 1872, did you find that the factory children in 
your district were uneducated before they went to 
work ?—To a very large extent they were very 
imperfectly educated, spending no more than two or 
three years at school, and then hoping to make it up 
at evening classes, which were very inefficient in that 
respect ; indeed, we found that they made very little 
progress after they left school even with that help. 

19,647. Then up to this time would that class of 
children be badly educated in comparison with the 
rural and other children in your neighbourhood ?— 
They were certainly behind in some degree. 

19,648. You have some figures, I understand, which 
would illustrate the subject ?—These figures refer 
only to one year, to last year ; in regard to our public 
schools I have noted the different ages of the half- 
time children in our schools; the standard in which 
they were to be presented, and the number of passes 
‘under examination, and the number of failures. 

19,649. Are you now speaking of the board schools? 
—Yes, altogether; I am leaving out of view the 


private schools; it is only the board schools that 


these figures refer to. We have in Clackmannan 
four board schools, but only two in which there are 
half-timers. ; 

19,650. Could you state thé results?—We had 
one child of eight years of age’who was presented in 
the second standard, and did not pass. 

19,651. Could you state the total number of half- 
timers of those that were presented and of those that 
failed ?—There were 54 half-timers in those two 
public schools, of whom 7 passed in the examination 
and 47 failed, or were not presented, which i8 the 
same thing. 

19 652. (Lord Balfour.) Would they have passed, 
do you think, if they had been presented ?—Probably 
one third might have passed if they had been presented, 

- but by their irregular attendance they were not eligible 
for presentation, and could not be presented. The 
great evil with us is the irregular attendance; we 
cannot get them to make the attendances. 


10,653. (Chairman.) But then the law cannot 


have been strictly carried out, that if a child did not 
make a regular school attendance he should not be 
allowed to work ?—That has been attended to in the 
case of some factories, but in the case of others very 
little ; there has been no test; in short, there has been 
no factory book in some cases in the school, and the 
attendances have not been marked in consequence. 
19,654. Is that within your knowledge ?—Yes, 
‘certainly. In one of the works schools at Alloa the 
attendance has been very good from that work. 
We only get part of the workers into our schools who 
live within our district, and their attendances have 


| 


been marked. It is chiefly from that work that they 
pass. 

{ $19,655. Are many of those half-timers found to be 
previously uneducated?—That is shown by the 
number of failures. One boy of 12 was not fit to be 
presented in Standard I. One of the same age was 
only presented in Standard I., four were presented in 
Standard II., eight in Standard III., and only two 
in Standard [V., all of them being 12 years old. 

19,656. Has the board been able to use its powers 
so that you would anticipate in future years that that 
state of things would not occur ?—We are hoping 
that the parents on the one side and the employers on 
the other will see the necessity of being more stringent 
in the matter of enforcing attendance. 

19,657. The board have it in their own hands, have 
they not, to enforce attendance ?>—That has not been 
our view of the matter. We cannot enforce attendance 
except by sending our officer to the factory and to the 
parents of the children. When we do so they give 
us good promises, but the actual result is, that week 
after week they fail days and days, and so the atten- 
dances are not made. 

19,658. (Lord Balfour.) A very few days absence, 
Isuspect, in the year will invalidate their attendances ? 
—-Very few. There are only 200 available days in a 
session of 10 months, and the total attendances in that 
time would be 200, and if they miss a day here and a 
day there they soon come to lose their place. 

19,659. (Chairman.) Has it occurred to you to get 
the schoolmaster to report at once to the employer the 
absence of a child from school ?—We have tried to 
get that done, but where there is no book it is difficult 
to arrange for it being done ; the machinery would 
be required to be adapted for it. 

19,660. At present you have to find out from the 
children where their places of work are, which in 
itself is a great trouble >—Yes, it is a great trouble. 

19,661. Would it be a great assistance to you if 
the employer was bound to furnish the schoolmaster 
with a list of the children working for him who were 
attending at a particular school /—We have tried to 
get it, and in some instances we have got a list, but 
in other cases they decline giving it us. 

19,662. It would be a great assistance to you, would 
it not, if they were compelled by law to do it ?—It 
would be a very great assistance indeed, especially if 
the factory book were checked more than once a 
fortnight. 

19,663. If you had a list of children from each 
work you could then report instantly and day by day 
any absences, and it would then be incumbent on the 
employer to send them down to complete. their 
attendances, otherwise he would be liable to a punish- 
ment for employing them ?—Yes. In one work we 
found (and it is the best one) that if a boy has not 
attended school the day previous, when he goes to 
work he is sent back, he is not allowed to work ; but 
that is in one work only. That secures very much 
the attendance, and that is where they have also a 
school attached to the factory, and special provision 
for teaching those half-time children, sc that it is an 
exceptional case. Ours is a scattered district, of 
course, and the numbers of children from each factory 
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are not large. There are sometimes three, sometimes 

four, from one factory. ' Ae 
19,664. Your factories lie chiefly at Alloa, do they 

not ?—At Tillicoultry, Alva, and Alloa; Alloa south, 


‘ and Tillicoultry and Alva on the north. 


19,665. (O’ Conor Don.) What sort of faetories are 
they ?>—Woollen spinning and dyeing, chiefly. There 
is weaving also, but we have very few half-timers 
from the weaving factories, chiefly from the spinning 
and dyeing. . 

19,666. (Lord Balfour.) You find the half-timers 
very irregular in their attendance, do you not ?—Yes; 
very: many of them did not make their attendances, 
and they were not presented. 

19,667. Who do you think is to blame chiefly for 
that, the parents or the employers ?—I think there is 
« tendency, on the part of the parents to keep the 
children for their own uses some days of the week, 
and then the fault of not checking the attendance on 
the part of the employers contributes the other element. 

19,668. The number of possible attendances for 
them to make up, and the required number for presen- 
tation being so narrow, they may almost lose the 
possibility of making up the required number before 
they know it ?>—Yes, that frequently happens ; they are 


_ surprised themselves to find that they cannot be 


presented when the time comes. 

19,669. Do you find any unwillingness on the part 
of the teachers to take half-timers >—-No, none what- 
ever. What the teachers complain of in the matter is 
the difficulty of adjusting the arrangements of the 
school to suit them. They must fall in with the full- 
timers in the school, and that in itself is a very unsatis- 
factory arrangement; the children coming on the 
alternate days, two days one week, and three days 
another, do not fall in readily with the full-timers in 
their classes. That is what the teachers chiefly com- 
plain of. °* 

19,670. Have the hours at which the school is 
conducted been made to fit as far as possible the 
factory hours ?—Yes, they meet. at half-past nine in 
the morning, have their dinner hour. at 12, return at 
half-past one, and are in till half-past three again. 

19,671. Should you say that there was any reluc- 
tance on the part of the teachers to receive those 
coming on half-time because they were uncleanly or 
because they were inferior socially >—With regard to 


' the position of the children they are on a par with the 


other children in the school, there is no difficulty 
whatever. with regard to that; there is a little difficulty 
with regard to a few of them who come rather dirty, 
even though they come alternate days they are not 
clean for the school, but that: is the children’s own 
fault. As arule, they are rarely dirty, and they are 
generally well put on. 

19,672. Owing to there being but few half-timers, 
compared with the total number of children, it would 
not be possible, L suppose, for the board to provide 
special schools for them ?—The board’ have contem- 
plated that, but there is the great obstacle that we 
cannot get into any one school a sufficient number to 
make a school of it. 

19,673. In your considerable experience as a 
clergyman in the parish amongst this manufacturing 
population, ,have you noticed any effect upon the 
children going to work early, and do you think it does 
them harm ?—With regard to the boys I cannot, say 
that I have noted any deterioration physically. With 
reference to the girls, who go very early to work, I 
have seen as I thought a development. of nervous 
irritability, they become more nervous than other girls, 
easily agitated, cry easily and laugh without reason; 
i have noticed that in those that have been very early 
at work and at the same time sent to school. 

19,674. (O’Conor Don.) I understand from your 
answers that the half-time children in these schools 
attend on alternate days ?—Yes, that is the system 
in our parish. 

__ 19,675. Do you think that that system is educa- 
tionally as good as attending half the day every day? 


—Yes, I do. Supposing them to come every day half- 
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day, in the way our schools are conducted they would 
only get half the lessons. According to the way that 
the schools are regulated, there is a certain class of 
subjects taken up in the forenoon and a certain class 


taken up in the afternoon, and if they come only half — f F 


the day tbey would only get half the subjects, whereas 
by attending the whole day they get the whole breadth = 
of the school lessons. a 
19,676. Then you prefer the alternate day system 
to the half-day system ?—Yes, educationally; and in 
another respect very much. They could not come clean 
to us in the afternoon; indeed, the distances would ” 
prevent it. Our schools are at a distance, and they 
could not come out of the works to our schools as a 
rule. ; 
19,677. What would’ be the percentage of passes, 
taking the whole number of children in the school ?— 
These seven passes which I have mentioned were in a 
school of 120 children, and of the whole passes in that 


school there were 98 per cent. passed including those — q 


seven, of course. I cannot give the separate per- 
centage. 
19,678. It would appear from that that the half- 


timers are very much more backward than the other — 


children because their passing would be only about 14 per 
cent. ?—-Very much more. They had only half the 
time to make the same progress, and scarcely that. 

19,679. Would you say generally that education was 
in a good condition in your district ?—It has very 
much improved, and we do not find it behind the 
adjoining parishes. With regard to another school 
not in this parish, I compared the statistics which I 
have given the Commission, with those of the passes 
in that school, and I find that of the 58 who attended — 
in that school there were not six who passed, so 
that it compares at least, favourably with that 
district. J toa 

19,680.. Were those factory children ?—Those were 
half-time factory children. 

19,681. Would you say that most children of the 
school age were attending school, or have been up to 
this time ?—We have estimated the school population 
in our district upon a total of 850 to 900. Those are 
not all available for the public schools, but the total 
school population is from 850 to 900. We have in 
our schools in the parish, not in public schools only, 
but including a female school, and a subscription school, 
a total of 805 children in attendance. 

19,682. And of those, 93 per cent. passed ?—In one 
school; it was not so high in another ; but in the 
school to which these statistics refer, of the half-timers 
there were 93 per cent. passed. 

19,683. (Chairman.) Do you find an indisposition 
to receive those factory children in the schools >—No, 


they are thoroughly welcomed there. . They had been 


in the school before, many of them, and had just occu- 
pied the same place with the other children, and when 
they return as half-timers there is no difference. 

19,684. We have heard that in Glasgow there is a 
great indisposition to have the factory children mix 
with the others, both on the part of the schoolmasters 
and the parents ; but there is no such feeling in your 
district ?—They are simply the elder brothers and 
sisters of the little ones that are sitting by their side, 
miners children, and agricultural children, and just 
the working classes. In fact, I would say if there is 
any difference, it is in favour of the half-timers, because 
they are very often from the thriftier families in our 
ilistrict who are just too thrifty ;-they are too eager to 
make their children available. — 

19,685. You see no difficulty in procuring the satis- 
factory education of the factory children if the machinery _ 
is strengthened for enforcing their attendance at 
school ?—The competition for the children in our 
district is so very great, that employers are necessarily 
put to it to provide for the children, so that if- it were 
enforced that they should attend and that there should 
be no break in their attendance, or that they could not 
be presented, I think we could work under the present 
Acts very well. If there is to be « change with regard 
to the age of the children, if they are not to be em- 


a 


ployed full time till 14, it occurs to me that it would 

be most beneficial to have the school age extended for 

the same period, and that we should have it in our 

power to require the attendance of half-time children 
| until they were 14 years of age. 

_ 19,686. It would be of course useless not to let them 

go to work if they are not to go to school ?—Yes. 


19,689. (Chairman.) What business do you re- 
| iereecrh ?—I am managing director of the North 
_ British Rubber Company. 

| 19,690, Have you any statement to make to the 
_ Commission ?>—Yes, the Act presses very easily upon 


+ meal hours. The nature of our work is such that the 
| present regulation under the Act falls upon us rather 
- onerously. 
19,691. You are of course under the Act of 1867 ? 
—I suppose so. TAY ia ; 
19,692. Will you tell us in what way the meal hour 
| 48 inconvenient ?--With regard to women especially, 
' I think the Act prescribes meal hours of an hour and 
a half between given hours in the day, between 6 and 
| 6 or 7 and 7. We commence work necessarily at 7 in 
| the morning, the workers getting their breakfast before 
_ going in. At 12 we give them an hour for dinner, 
and then at 1 o’clock they come on again. There are 
four months in the year when it would be a very great 
“|| convenience to usif we could work them another hour. 
}) ~The average duration of their day’s work would not 
exceed 5 o’clock perhaps in the afternoon, and that of 
course is only nine hours in the day, indeed they will 
not average through the year more than 50 to 53 hours 
‘in the week, whereas the Act of course gives us the 
right of employing them 60. 

19,693. You are working in the regular way from 
|| 7 to 7, are you?—No, we could not do with those 
| hours ; at the present time we work from 7 till 12, 
| that is five’hours, then we stop an hour for dinner, 
_ and-we are entitled, under extra pressure to work till 
: 
; 
: 
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half past five, because you say we must give them an 

hour and a half for meals, between those certain 

periods of time in the morning and evening. 
19,694. You are working between 6 and 6, are 

+ you ?—No, between 7 and 6. 

|. 19,695. You said that you could not work between 

_. 7 and 7 should you be content to work between 7 and 

| '72?—We would like to work at certain periods of the 

year from 7 to 7; I should like another hour. 

. 19,696. Your legal hours, then, are between 6 and 6, 
between which it is competent to you to work, is that 
so ?—No, I do not think we would be entitled fully, so 
that Ido not quite understand that under the Act; 
from 6 to 12 would be six hours in the first,place, and 
we should give an hour for dinner. 

19,697. Then the question of the meals is a separate 
question ?—But we are particularly interested in it. 

19,698. As the law under which you are working is, 
there is no doubt that in an india-rubber factory, the 
legal hours are between 6 and 6, unless they have leave 
from the Secretary of State to work from 7 to 7 or 
from 8 to 8, but without his sanction their legal hours, 

“under the Act of 1867, would be between 6 in the 

|. morning and 6 at night, have you had no special per- 

mission of any kind?—No, we have conformed to the 

Act. 

19,699. Let me point out that your legal hours are 
between 6 in the morning and 6 at night, and that as 
you do not begin work till 7 you cannot work beyond 
6 in the evening ; but as far as I understand you have 
no call to give more than the dinner hour, because 
you are giving the breakfast hour before you begin ? 
—Precisely so. 

19,700. Then you do as a practice only work till 
5, but you ;might if you pleased work till 6 ?—Yes ; 
our average duration of labour in the day would not 
be beyond 5, because some of those workers go away 


at 4 or half-past; but there are four months, Au- 
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19,687. You would approve of their not being 


Rev. 


allowed to go to work as half-timers till they were 10? J. Drummond. 


—Not certainly till they were 10. 

19,688. But that would cause a certain privation to 
them and their parents, if the conditions of employ- 
ment at 13 were made too rigid ?—It would, as well as 
to the employers. 


The witness withdrew. 
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gust, September, October, and November, when we 
would be very glad to get an additional hour three 
days in the week each alternate day beyond 6 in the 
evening ; we should like that liberty if it could be 
granted. 

19,701. By the Factory Acts of 1850 the time for 
meal hours must be after half-past 7 in the morning 
and 6 in the evening, and for that reason, as you 
point out, you could not work beyond half-past 5? 
—Certainly not; and if we gave them a tea hour it 
would break in upon the work of the day to such an 
extent that really we should lose very much of the 
benefit of the extra hour or hour and a half after that. 
It would interrupt the processes in such a way that 
it would altogether throw them out of work, so that 
it would really be of no advantage to us. ‘ 

19,702. Will you tell us why it does not suit you 
to begin earlier in the morning, and break off for 
breakfast ?--On. account of the nature of our work. 
It is essential to the character of the work, to pursue 
it advantageously, that it should be continuous. It 
is peculiar to our own manufacture, to the character 
of the material, and the processes employed in our 
special departments. 

19,703. Would it suit you to work from 8 to 1, and 
from 2 to 7 ?—No, that would not do. 

19,704. We should commence as early in the 
morning as possible. We cannot commence before 7, 
because in the night there are the processes of vul- 
canisation going on, and it is impossible to get through 
with that, and to get all the suitable appliances ready 
for the next day’s work before 7. But it is highly 
important that we should commence as soon ag 
possible. 

19,705. At present you find that the law is a 
serious inconvenience to you ?—It is. 

19,706. How do you get over the difficulty >We 
do not. We suffer it without getting over it. I came 
to the work myself seven years ago without being 
cognisant of the Act, and I found that I was over- 
stepping the bounds. Mr. Saurin, I think it was, 
who called my attention to it that I had not complied 
with the Act, and I at once complied with the Act, 
and have been doing so ever since, but it was a very 
serious inconvenience. It had not affected us here- 
tofore, because we had not had a sufficient pressure of 
business laid upon us to test it. 

19,707. You are obliged at inconvenience to your- 
self to let your women go away for breakfast ?>—No, 
not for breakfast ; it is the evening that I am speaking 
of particularly. . 

19,708. But you are working now from 7 in the 
morning till 12 ?-—Yes, precisely. 

19,709. It would appear that is really contrary to 
the law, because it says, by the third section of the 
Factory Act of 1850, “ Whereas by the said secondly- 
“‘ recited Act it was enacted that the times allowed 
“ for meal times as provided by the said firstly- 
“ recited Act should be taken between the hours of 
“ half-past 7 in the morning and half-past 7 in the 
“ evening: Be it enacted, that the times allowed 
“ for such meal times as aforesaid shall be taken 
“ between the hours of half-past 7 in the morning 
‘“ and 6 in the evening ; and, subject to such altera- 


“ tion as aforesaid, all the provisions of the said firstly- 


“ recited Act concerning meal times and notice of 

‘‘ meal times shall remain applicable to all young 

“ persons and to all females above the age of 18 

“ years employed in any factory.” I find from the 

inspector that it is obligatory in all factories to give 
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the breakfast time after half-past 7 ?—I was not 
aware of that. We were looking upon the question 
of meal hours in this way, that if we gave an hour 
within certain periods, we were quite right under the 
Act. 

19,710, Parliament has attached great importance to 
breakfast time being provided for the people, and the 
only way of avoiding a break in your work at that 
time of the day is to give the breakfast hour before 
you begin; and in many districts, especially in the 
Midland Counties of England, it is the universal 
custom of the trade to begin at 8 o’clock, so that the 
breakfast time is taken before they come to work, and 
they prefer to work the two shifts of five hours 
each ; we have had many representations from such 
trades that it would be very injurious to them to 


bring them under the factory Act of 1874, which ~ 


would not allow them to work more than four and a 
halffhours continuously ; but it would be contrary to the 
principle that has been followed for the last 30 years 
and more that the workpeople should not have their 
breakfast time ?—Let me explain a further difficulty 
with regard to our processes. We could not extend 
the day’s work in that way beyond 7 o’clock without 
serious injury, because we require a given time for 
the process of vulcanisation to go on. ‘Then there is 
time in the morning for moving the work, and for 
getting the appliances ready for the succeeding day. 

19,711. As I understand you 10 hours is generally 
quite sufficient for the processes in which the women 
and young persons are employed ?—Yes ; more than 
enough taking the year together, because we do not 
average, I think, above 53 hours for the women a 
week. aes 

19,712. Why could not you do as a good many trades 
do, work the 10 hours, beginning at 8 in the morning ? 
—If we did that, we would break off for dinner till 
1 o’clock, and then we should come on again at 2 and 

work till 7; that would throw those processes of 
vulcanisation too late in the evening; it would be too 
late into the night. before we got it into operation, and 
then it would inconvenience us seriously. 

19,713. It would make it begin one hour later than 
at present, but why would that be a serious mischief, 
because, | suppose, there is nothing magical in: the 
hour at which the thing is doner—No, I do not 
suppose there is. 

19,714. It is always difficult to induce Parliament 
to make special exceptions except upon well under- 
stood grounds, and it does seem as if there were no 
particular grounds for giving you exemptions, ex- 
cepting ‘that your process cannot be interrupted over 
and over again through the day, and that you require 
to work in two shifts; surely by beginning it at 8 in 
the morning you would meet the general factory law, 
and your own case too P—I had felt pretty confident of 
being able to show that we were entitled to the special 
permit by making proper application, it being con- 
tinually under the supervision of the district inspector, 
and stating also that we are working very much under 
the hours of the Act, say at least 13} per cent., and 
the testimony that our local inspector would give you, 
and our doctor, also, as to the good condition of the 
operatives. I think that perhaps we might be entitled 
under the special circumstances to a special permit to 
manage the thing in our own way. 

19,715. (To Mr. Walker.) Has there been such a 
permit given in any factory of any description to work 
from 7 in the morning without a breakfast interval ?— 
Not that I am aware of. It is contrary to what has 
been the accepted principle of the Factory Acts ever 

since 1844. * 

19,716. (To Mr. Bartlett.) The Acts of 1844, 1850, 
and 1838 too, are all continued under the Act of 1867 
in those parttéulars. You see the Act of 1850, which 
I quoted just now, recites the Acts of 1833 and 1844, 
and the Act of 1867 again recites the Act of 1850, 
except with fresh provisions, in full. The only thing 
that was done under the Act of 1867 was bringing 
you under it; it brought especially gutta-percha and 
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india-rubber articles under it; you see that ‘that has 
been the ruling principle ?—Yes, I see it has, The 
process that I refer especially to as being most im. 
portant for us to continue on our present system w 
is that of shoe manufacturing. In Great Britain 
are the only large manufacturers of shoes; there is 
one company in Liverpool that manufactures them to 
a certain extent, but nothing like so large, and they 
might not see the advantage that we would like to 
insist upon as we do. I should beg leave to press my 
wishes very strongly on account of our under-working 
the operatives in the main, taking the average, and 
also on account of its being a healthful employment. 

19,717. Do not you think that you must make a case 
for such a special exception as this would be, to show 
why it is so necessary to begin at 7 in the morning, 
and work on without a break, and that you cannot 
give the people their breakfast hour ?—I would take | 
the trouble with great pleasure to state it in writin, 
I did not take so much trouble to get a statement of 
that sort up, because we have all of usa sort of con-— 
stitutional disinclination to divulge all our processes. 

19,718. But you see you will require to show a real 
ground why it should be necessary for your business — 
to work from 7 to 12 and 1 to 6 in some way that — 
would not be answered by working from 8 till 1 and 
2 to 7 ?—We want from 1 to 6, passing the hour of — 
5 in the afternoon, and I would not ask for the privi- 
lege of working beyond 5 more than say four months — 
in the year. "q 

19,719. I do not see why a person should not break- — 
fast as well at half-past 6 as.at half past 7, but it has 
been thought necessary to establish uniformity in that 
respect, and we are not responsible for that >—No, but ~ 

_ I assure you it is most important to us. a f 

19,720. (O’ Conor Don.) What is the exact. modifi- 
cation that you wish to get ?—I would simply put. it 
in this way, that instead of working to half past 5 or 6 
at the utmost we should have the benefit of another 
hour, say from 5 to 6, or half past 6, for three days in 
the week for four months in the year. We do not 
require the full extent of the Act as to time really, but 
it is a modification suiting our own convenience as to 
meal hours, It is just this question of meal hours ; 
that is the only thing that there is about it, as I 
understand. 

19,721. (Chairman.) You would be on all fours 
with a great number of other industries if you would 
take it from 8 to 7 with one break in the middle, — 
that is 10 hours a day. You could not work more 
than 10, hours without giving two breaks, but you ~ 
could get your ten hours with two breaks if you would 
only take it like a vast number of other trades?—Ido 
not think that we should find it convenient for our | 
processes, the character of our work being necessarily 
such a peculiar character that we should hardly find — 
it practicable. f aun 

19,722. In order to havea representation of that — 
sort made to Parliament you really will have to show 
why you cannot do it, it seems so unintelligible ?—It 
is entirely owing to the nature of our processes. Y 

19,723. (O’ Conor Don.) How many young persons 
and women do you employ ?>—We employ 289 women, 
and only 18 young persons, boys and girls. 

19,724, And how many men ?—We employ 846 
men. 

19,725. Has the operation of the Act had the effect 
of restricting your number of hours of work per week? ~ 
—No, our men only work 56 hours a week. 


19,726. But before the Act extended to you did — 
you work the women and young persons longer than — 
you do now ?—I cannot speak for that because it was — 
before my time. I have only been here seven years in 
charge of the works. — rant Y 

19,727. (Chairman.) It is not the desire of the ~ 
Government unnecessarily to inconvenience any trade — 
or industry, but there must be a case made for an ex- 
ception from the universal provisions of the Factory 
Act, and you will have to show in some way why that 
is necessary ?—May I ask whether it would be satis- 
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factory on our part if we showed to your inspectors 

|| the great inconvenience that would result to us by a 
departure from our present procedure ? 

|) 19,728, Certainly it would be sufficient for your 


| 19,729. (Chairman.) You are a member of the firm 
of William Hunter and Company, the proprietors of 
| the Westbank Brickworks, Portobello >—Yes. 

19,730, You are brick and tile manufacturers, are 
| you not aly OS: 
|| 19,731. Is your manufacture confined to plain bricks 
and tiles ?—Not entirely, we make fireclay material 
| as well, and also chimney cans and garden pots. 
| 19,732. But you do not come under the description 
) of ornamental tile makers ?—No. 
|| 19,733. Do you employ women ?—Yes, to some ex- 
| tent we do. it 

19,734, And boys ?—Yes. 
_ 19,785. After what age ?—The youngest age that we 
‘have boys at is 13, and upwards, and we are prohibited 
|| by the Act from employing females under 16 years of 
| age. py ey 

19,786. Have you any particular point which you 
| would like to speak to the Commission about ?—I have 
|) first of all to express a little surprise that the brick 
{| | fields of ‘Scotland, so far as my knowledge extends, 
|| were ever brought under the Factory Act, because the 
children are employed in the open air, and therefore 
| it is very different with them as compared with children 
) who are confined in a heated and impure atmosphere. 
))| We find our children are very healthy and quite con- 
} tented with their work. For some time I could hardly 
credit that our works had been brought under the Act. 
I did not notice that any legislation was going on with 
| regard to us at all, until once the inspector called upon 
| me and told me that we were brought under this Act, 
|, and had to conform to it. 
' . 19,737. Of course that was exceptional legislation 
| for Scotland, and you came under the Act because it 
was an Act passed for the whole Kingdom. It was 
| especially with regard to open air brick-fields that 
| certain proceedings had been noticed which had been 
_ , thought necessary to be interfered with, and your not 
employing boys perhaps would not have been open 
| to such an observations, but in other places cilhdren 
| have been grossly overworked in open air brick- 
fields >—That perhaps was the case in Engiand, but 
Ido not know that in Scotland there was any op- 
| pression. 
|. 19,788. All that the law requires of you is that you 
do not employ young persons and women so that they 
shall not work more than a certain length of hours, 
but are the hours allowed you by the Act not suffi- 
cient for your purpose ?—Yes. 
hours to be altered in any way, neither lengthened nor 
shortened. 

19,789. I suppose it is on account of the exclusion 
of girls that you would complain ?—The exclusion of 
| girls is a great disadvantage to us, and it is a peculiar 
_ disadvantage in Portobello, because most of the boys are 
' employed in the glasshouses, and there is a very great 
difficulty in getting a sufficient number of boys to do 
the work that we require. If we were allowed to 
employ young girls from 12 to 16 we could command 
a supply of labour readily ; but young women not 
being allowed are prevented altogether from entering 
into the brickfields, because there are so few parents 
that would keep their daughters on till 16 years of 
age, and then allow them to go to a brickfield, They 
generally contrive somehow to get them employed 
before they are that age in some other way, so that 
we find a great deal. of difficulty. They take to 
another business altogether, and the consequence of 
all that is (and this is peculiar to Portobello) that we 
have to get boys from Edinburgh, and Leith, and 
Mussellburgh, and as they live at a great distance, 
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it was necessary, and perhaps it may be the best. plan 
if you showed the inspector, because there may be some 


reason why you cannot state it publicly, but at the 


same time you might establish it?—I shall be happy 
to show it to the inspector. 
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and as we have no sort of control over them, we ate 
often subjected to very considerable disadvantages in 
one way or another, so that we are really put about, 
I may say, by the present regulation. 

19,740. You have a difficulty in getting enough 
juvenile labour >—Yes. 

19,741. Will you tell the Commission in what part 
of the work your boys are employed ?—They are em- 
ployed principally in the brick-field, that is, in carrying 
off the bricks. I may mention first of all that we 
make our bricks by machinery, and the boys are em- 
ployed in carrying the bricks from the machine to 
the barrow, and the barrow takes them away to the 
place where they are stacked up to dry. 

19,742. Do the boys wheel the barrows ?—No ; it 
requires a.stout man to wheel a barrow, the boys are 
not able to do it. 

19,743. I suppose they ought not to do it any- 
where, but that is one of the things that they put the 
boys to do, but the boys do not carry clay to the 
machines ?—No, there is no carrying of clay ; our 
clay from the time it is brought out of the excavation 
until it is made into a brick is never touched by hand ; 
it is put into a wagon from the excavation and drawn 
up either by a horse or steam power; then it is put 
into the mill, and then it comes out a brick; boys are 
employed in putting the bricks from the machine into 
the barrow, and a. stout man takes them away to the 
fields where they are to be dried. 

19,744. What do the women do ?—They take the 
bricks from the barrows that those men bring, and put 
them into what we call a ‘‘ dyke.” ‘The common term 
is dyking them or putting them one above another. 

19,745. That of course is free from the objections 
that apply to many of the places in England ?—Yes, 
it is. i 

19,746. What you have stated is what the Commis- 
sion have heard from many gentleman in your trade, 
who complain of the difficulty of getting girls at all, 
where they are prevented from coming till 16 years 
of age, and it is a matter which we must carefully 
consider, inasmuch as they all do appear to suffer con- 
siderable inconvenience >—We do suffer great incon- 
venience. 

19,747. (O’ Conor Don.) Do you employ any half- 
timers >—No; we do not employ any under the age 
of 13, and when they arrive at that age they are not 
expected to attend school. I suppose you have no 
intention of shortening the hours, because it would 
be a special disadvantage to us if they were to be 
shortened. 

_ 19,748. (LordzBalfour.) Are you busier at one 
time of the year than at another?—We only make 
bricks in the fields six months of the year, and that is 
the reason why I put the question, that you would 
subject us to a serious disadvantage if the hours were 
to be curtailed, seeing that we only work half the 
year. 

19,749, How many hands do you employ ?——In the 
brick fields making bricks alone between 80 and 40, 
but as we have other departments, we have altogether 
about 90 people employed. 

19,750. Then you are what is technically called a 
factory, and not a workshop ?—I do not know what 
we are called ; the statement in the Act is apparently 
“ brick fields,” so that I suppose it has reference 
more particularly to making bricks in a field. 

19,751. (Chairman.) What Lord Balfour means is, 
that if you have over 50 hands you are counted a 
factory, and you are under a tighter law than those 
who have less >—Yes, we are. 


The witness withdrew. 
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19,752. (Chairman to Mr. M‘Allen.) I understand 
that you gentlemen represent 26 trades, comprising 
about 10,000 workmen P—Yes. 

19,753, Are you a representative body ?>~Yes. 

19,754. Are you elected at stated times ?—Annually 
by our respective trades. 

19,755. What trade do you belong to yourself ?— 

I am a tailor; Mr. Fergie is a printer; Mr. Watt a 
shoemaker ; and Mr. Mitchell a brass finisher. 

19,756. Will you have the goodness to state the 
case which you wish to bring before the Commission ? 
—-We have prepared a statement of the points which 
we wish to speak of. The following is an excerpt 
from the minutes of the Trades Council of Edinburgh, 
dated September 28th, 1875: “The report from the 
“* Committee on the Factory Acts having been read 
“ and approved of, the Council appointed Messrs. 
“ M‘Allen, Mitchell, Watt, Yorston, and Fergie, 
“ delegates to the Royal Commission to give evidence 
“ in support of the clauses under noted. That the 
“ Factory Acts should be consolidated, and so amended 
* and extended as to give effect to the following 
“ points: Ist, seeing that the state or condition of 


- “ many workshops and factories is detrimental both 


“to health and morality, owing tv the defective 
“‘ sanitary arrangements’ and mode of carrying on 
“ business; as also that infectious diseases are fre- 
** quently generated through work being done in 
“* private dwelling-houses, clauses be framed that 
“* would effectually remedy and prevent these evils ; 
‘* 2nd, that the provisions of Mr. Cross’ Act of 1874 
“ be embodied in the proposed consolidated Act, and 


“ extended to all workshops fand factories; 3rd, that 


“ a sufficient number of properly qualified inspectors 
“ be provided to ensure that the proposed Acts be 
“ effectively carried out, the present staff of inspectors 
“ being considered quite inadequate, as is shown by 
“ the present Acts being systematically evaded. 
“ 4th, that common informers, if so disposed, be at 
“ liberty to prosecute in case or cases where the in- 
“¢ spector or inspectors refuse todo so; and 5th, that 
“ all cases of infringement of the proposed consoli- 
“ dated Act be tried before the sheriffs or their sub- 
* stitutes in place of justices of the peace or unpaid 
“ magistrates, as at present.” 

19,757. With regard to the consolidation of the 
Factory Acts, that is, of course, the object of the 
Commission; but taking your first point, that many 


‘ workshops and factories are detrimental to health and 


morality owing to the defective sanitary arrangements 
and the mode of carrying on business, of course it is 
the duty of the inspectors to see that all possible 
sanitary precautions are taken in factories; the law 
is admitted to be very defective in the case of what 
are called workshops and small places of work, and 
many witnesses have urged the necessity of improved 
provisions with that object — 
proper ventilation and proper closet accommodation 
and so forth for workshops, that we wish to impress 
upon the Commission. 

19,758.. But you assert that sAfectibnd diseases are 
frequently generated through work being done in 
private dwelling houses, that is an assertion which has 
been made elsewhere, but we have not yet been able 
to ascertain by any actual cases or proof that disease 
has in fact been spread from work going to private 
dwelling-houses >—We have evidence of a case tried 
in Edinburgh here from Glasgow nearly three years 
ago, and one party in giving evidence in that case 
says: ‘My boy took ill of typhus fever, and a day or 
“ two after, Mr. Maitland” (the pursuer in the case) 
“ asked what was wrong with him, and I told him. 
“ ‘The boy lay ill of fever in the house for a fortnight, 
“and Mr. Maitland continued to send work all the 
“ time; the boy was then removed to the fever 
* hospital, and died there. Mx. Maitland’s machine 
girl alse came to my house with the work from his 


n 
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That is our aim, to get ° 


“ workshop to get machined during the time my boy 
6 was ill.” That evidence came out on that trial. 
19,759. What was the date of the trial >--I am not 


positive of the date, it was somewhere about three 


years ago, the case of Maitland versus Wright. 
19,760. Was it in the sheriff’s court P—No, in hed 


court of session, in an action of damages for defama- 
tion of character for saying such cases had occurred, — 
and this was one of ,the parties who gave his evidence __ 
to this effect, that the clothing was made in his house 


during the time that his family was in the fever. 

19,761. What was the result of that trial ?—200/. 
damages, and it had ‘cost us 800/. to defend it; 1,000/. 
altogether it cost us. 


19,762. Then the verdict was against you ?—Yes, 


the verdict was against us. 


19,763. Was that because the facts were not sub- « 
stantiated ?—I would hardly think so upon the ~ 


appearance of this evidence. 


19,764. You are probably not aware whether the | 
verdict was upon that ground, as it might turn upon ~ 


various’ points ?—I am not positive, at the present 


moment from memory, what the verdict was on, but 


certainly we were thrown in damages against us of — 


2002. and it cost us 800/. for expenses. 

(Mr. 
President’s charge was, that though it was true, 
you had no right to circulate the truth if it was 
damaging to the party ; I might be wrong, but that 
was my general impression, so that the evidence might 
be quite true, but that you had no right to state what 
was true. 

19,765. Was'this sworn evidence >—Yes. 

19,766. (O’Conor Don, to Mr. M*‘Allen.) Was 
there any contradictory evidence ?—Yes, there was 


some contradictory evidence certainly, but not upon — 


that point, the evidence was that there was work done 
in houses belonging to the same party where there 
was no fever. 


19,767. Was that particular point not icneeeaerelt EF 


by any witness ?—No, not that there was work done 
in this place during the time that the fever was in it. 
I visited a house nearly twelve months ago, in the city 


of Edinburgh, where there were two fever patients,’ 


and in front of the beds where the fever patients were 
lying, there was a young girl folding books and small 
pamphlets, apparently two and four leaved pamphlets, 
in the same room where two fever patients were lying, 


. one slightly better, and the other in a state of delirium, 


and this girl was at work there till late on Saturday 
afternoon, such work having to be returned on Monday 
morning ; that came under my own observation about 
twelve months ago in this city, not in the tailoring 
trade, but in the paper trade. 

(Mr. Fergie.) I think in that same trial Dr. Little- 
john gave evidence to the effect that it had been clearly 
proved that work, especially tailor work, done in houses 
where epidemics were raging was very apt to carry 
the disease ; 
fever. 


raging ; and not very long ago, when scarlet fever 
cases occurred very frequently in the New Town, or | 
best quarters of Edinburgh, it could be explained in 
no other way as to how it had got there, than that 
it had been carried by the garments made up in the 
fever hot beds of the poorer classes. That was the 
opinion, I understand, of Dr. Littlejohn, the medical 
officer of health for the city. 

19,768. (Chairman, to Mr. M‘ Allen.) Is it the practice 


extensively to give out tailoring work to be done in ~ 


private houses in Edinburgh ?—Not so much in Edin- 
burgh as in some other towns ; there are some instances 
in Edinburgh, but not so many as in Glasgow, or in 
London, or in Liverpool. 

19,769. Do your Council Gpbitend that the inspection 
of workshops ought to be extended to places where 


‘women and ‘children are employed, even if it should be 


Mitchell.) My impression from the Lord © 


_— 


4 
ie 
ye 


especially was this the case with scarlet 
It had been proved that it was not uncommon 
to have garments made up in houses where fever was _ 
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in dwelling houses ?—-Xven though it should be in 
dwelling houses, something on the basis, I think, of 
Sir John Lubbock’s Bill some few years ago, would 
exactly suit us as far as I can remember speaking from 
memory. 

19,770. Those places ‘are open now to the visits of 
the health authority, are they not ?—I can give an 
example. Here is a document which was laid before 
the Trades Council by the tailors of Edinburgh 
,12 months ago, and a copy of it was sent to the medical 
officer of health, and up to this date the tailors have 
received no answer. Then they transmitted this to the 
Council who also submitted it to Dr. Littlejohn, and up 
‘to this time no answer has yet been received. This is 
the case of several workshops. We give you the 
names as a proof that what is stated is correct, but 
we wish to speak of the firms by numbers. We do 
not wish the names of the firms to be read publicly, 
and therefore I will speak of them by numbers. I 
have visited some of them during this week ; I have not 
had time to visit them all, but i have visited some. 

19,771. Is this addressed to the Secretary of your 
Council ?—The Secretary of my Trade transmitted it 
to the Trades Council, and it is in these terms: “ I am 
“ requested by the Committee of the Tailors Society 
** to lay the following statement before you regarding 
“ the sanitary condition of the shops hereafter men- 
“ tioned. I may state that some 18 months since we 
“ brought the same under the notice of the proper 
“ parties appointed to inquire into such matters with- 
“ out any result. If, after hearing this statement, you 
deem it advisable to move in the matter the Com- 
“ mittee as representing the trade will esteem it a 
“ great favour. Iam, Gentlemen, Yours in Union, 
“ $. Reeves, Secretary. No. 1, 15 men and one 
“ female are employed, there is no watercloset, only 
“ a sink close to-where the female sits, which is used 
“as aurinal.” I visited that place last week, and 
I find it is entirely remodelled; it is one of the best 
workshops in the town now. 

19,772. In No. 2 I see “15 men and two females, 
“ neither water nor watercloset. In this case, there 
“ isa watercloset on the premises, but the men are 
« not allowed to use it” ?—I have not had time to 
visit-that place, but so far as I am aware it is still in 
the same position. No. 3 [ visited this week, and found 
it in the same condition as stated. ‘Neither water- 
“ closet or water, only a pail; from 7 to 9 men em- 
* ployed there.” 

19,773. There do not appear to be any women in 
that >—-There are no women ; there is a boy between 
16 and 17, and nine men. There is a pail, used as 
a urinal, standing amongst the men. The area of the 
place is not large enough to contain any more, and 
they have erected a temporary loft, not high enough 
for you to stand under with your hat on, and they 
have put some of the men on the top of that, 

19,774. Is that a sweater’s >No; it is a hatter’s, 
but they employ tailors as well. ; 
_ 19,775. In No. 4 there were “eight men and one 
“ female; neither water, watercloset, or sink” ?—I 
think, as far as I am aware, it is still in the same 
position, not yet altered. 

19,776. In No. 5 there were “eight men ; water- 
“ closet on the premises, but cannot be used” ?— 
They are refused the use of it. 

19,777. What must they do ?—'They go to a public- 
house, or the nearest public convenience, which is not 
very near in many cases in Edinburgh. ¥ 

19,778. In No. 6 there were “eight -men and one 
“ female ; no watercloset, only urinal” ?—That is in 
the same position; so far as I can get information 
there is no alteration. 

19,779. In No. 7 “seven men; watercloset in the 
*< house, but men refused the use of it” ?—As to the 
sanitary condition of that place, it is too small, it is 
only 5 feet 6 in height in the highest place. A man 


' of 5 feet 7 cannot stand to put on his clothes, and to 


stretch himself must put his head out of the window ; 
it is an attic. There is not air enough for the in- 
dividuals working in it. ; 

36769. 
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19,780. In No. 8 “six men and one female ; no 
“ closet, only a pail, under the very nose of the 
“* machine girl” ?-—That is about the worst case, that 
and No. 9 are the worst cases of all. 

19,781. No. 9 “employs during the busy season 
“ about 80 meu and three females; no watercloset 
*“ only a sink iu sight of the females ”?—-The last 
time I visited that place was a few months ago, and 
I then found there were 26 men and two females, and 
the smk has to be used asa urinal. ‘The inspector 
appeared to have visited that place, because there is 
an abstract of the rules of the Workshop Act hung 
up; and beside that there are rules connected with 
the establishment, saying that the door shall be locked 
from 10 to-2 and from 3 to 6, and there is no con- 
venience for any person there to use. The females, 
when they wish to get out, have to go and ask leave 
to go. Ihave worked in the place, and I have been 
repeatedly offered 6d. by a female; saying, “Do go 
“ and take me to the nearest public-house.” You 
can understand the meaning of that ; and the con- 
sequences to a respectable female are often very bad. 
I have been repeatedly put in that position. 

19,782. Then the paper says, “These are some of 
“ the places brought under our notice by the men 
“ employed in said shops. Apart from the gross 
‘* indecency of some of the cases where the men have 
“. to use the urinal before the females ; from a sanitary 
“ point, these are cases demanding aremedy. Further, 
“* we hold that it is the means of driving many of the 
“ men to public-houses who would otherwise never 
“ visit them, they being obliged to go to the public- 
“ house for that convenience which they cannot get 
“in their shops. Further, it involves a considerable 
“ loss of time to the men, they having to change their 
“ clothes every time they require to go out for that 
“ purpose.” That is because they work without their 
out-door clothes >—Yes. 

19,783. Of course those are matters for the most 
part which at present come under the duty of the 
sanitary authorities ?—You see the result that we 
have had. We have got no answer, and the evils 
have not been remedied. We wish (that is one of our 
objects in coming to this Commission) that such places 
as these should be put under proper inspection under 
the Workshops Act, seeing that the local authorities 
either refuse or neglect to act. 

19,784. No doubt a great deal may be done by 
the factory inspectors, although they have so much in 
their hands. They can visit workshops, and in many 
places we know that where they have found very bud 
sanitary arrangements they have pointed them out to 
the masters and procured their improvement ; and also 
they have called the attention of the sanitary officers 
and put them in motion. Do you ever call the atten- 
tion of the factory inspectors to abuses of this kind ?>— 
I believe that the late inspector had his attention 
called to it. I never personally met him, but some of 
the party here have. 

19,785. You know that there is an officer of the 
Factory Department resident in Edinburgh; he may 
be easily addressed, at all events by letter, or he may be 
seen, 1 suppose ?>—That was one of our difficulties 
some time ago in finding out the parties and getting 
them to act. 

19,786. It is a fair question whether you have ever 
addressed a letter to him informing him of the places 
where women or young persons are employed, and 
where such abuses prevail ?—I think that the deputa- 
tion here called upon him personally ; he met them by 
appointment, and they explained it to him. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) It was not so much in connexion 
with the sanitary arrangements that we had to do with 
Mr. Saurin, it was more in connexion with working 
overtime that we saw him. ; 

19,787. (To Mr. Yorston.) You are the Secretary 
of the Trades Council, are you not P— Yes. 

19,788. Could you say that the factory inspector's 
attention has ever been called to the bad state of the 
workshops that the Commission have been told of just 
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now ?—I have not been long in the Council; that was 
before my time. aN 

19,789. It would be a great assistance to the in- 
spector, and might lead to many of these things being 
redregsed, if his attention was called to them; the 
masters would not like the factory inspectors coming 
in and finding things in this disgraceful state. 

(Mr. Fergie.) We have addressed the inspector 
upon other things which clearly came within his duty, 
and found him very lax in carrying them out, and as 
we were not very certain that these sanitary questions 
came properly under his supervision, we hardly con- 
sidered it worth the trouble. We sent those statements 
to Dr. Littlejohn, thinking and still understanding that 
he is the proper authority. We did not go directly 
and call the inspector’s attention to the workshops as 
we might have done, but I am almost certain, although 
I could not be positive, that their bad state was men- 
tioned to him. ; g 

19,790. Do you mean that in specific instances you 
called the’ attention of the Eactory inspector to abuses, 
and that he did not take up the cases ?—Decidedly. — 

19,791. Were those cases of breach of. the law in 
workshops ?—Yes ; cases of the breach of the law in 
workshops. ‘Ww ; 

19,792. Of course you are quite correct in saying 
that the sanitary authorities at present are the only 
persons who are entitled to interfere with workshops 
in such cases, but still the factory inspectors do take 
cognisance of them and set the sanitary authorities in 
motion ?—What we particularly want, as I understand, 
is that if you agree to consolidate the Acts, sanitary 
provisions should be put in the proposed consolidated 
Act, which would be clear to all; that is, as I under- 
stand, our position. We are not certain about how they 
stand just at present, or who is to look after them, but 
if the Acts should be amended and consolidated, we 
think that sanitary clauses should be put in along with 
the others. 

19,793. We understand clearly your suggestion, 
which is most practical, and has been over and over 
again pointed out as very necessary, but as incidental 
to your case you say that you have not received due 
attention from the authorities who are at present 
entitled to act; it would rather seem from what you 
have told the Commission that you have hardly 
moved the factory officers as much as you might 
have done ?—I do not know that. But in the mean- 
time I would rather speak to the sanitary condition 
of workshops; when we come to speak on clause 3 
of the document handed in, we will show how the 
authorities have behaved in regard to the Acts in 
question, for we purpose to speak to that when we 
come to that point ; but what I specially wish to draw 
your attention to just now on behalf of our trade is 
the sanitary condition of the printing offices. We want 
first of all sufficient space for each party employed as is 
given to prisoners or convicts. 
allotted is 800 cubic feet, and we think that all 
workmen are entitled to equal space, and that no man 
should be allowed to work in a room unless he has 
that allotted space. In the second place, we want 
to draw your attention to the fact that many obscene 
books are done in printing offices where girls now 
are employed as compositors. I mention this speically 
with regard to one of the gentlemen who, I believe, 
gave evidence in Glasgow, Mr. Fraser, of Messrs. Neill 
& Co. You are aware, perhaps, that indictments are 
printed there, and you may also be aware that there are 
certain kinds of indictments which are most filthy in 
their language, such as rape indictments. I myself 
have worked there, and I have seen the reader place 
a slight piece of paper over one of those indictments, 
and shortly after I have come in and found girls 
under 14 years-of age reading those filthy documents. 
I may also state in that and other establishments there 
is a class of books printed, and there was a row of them 
in Neills, in the reading room, that tended to do a 
great deal of harm, I refer to medical books ; and 


you can well understand that some medical books are © 


not fit for young persons either to read or inspect. , 


I believe the space . 
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Ihave seen the girls in the reading room, and have 
catched them looking at some of the obscene pictures 
and woodcuts that you generally find in some medical 
books; and I have drawn the attention of the 
manager to it, but he just shook his head, and 
said nothing. The only time that I ever recollect 
anything being said about these same books was in 
the case of one very bad one when the girls were told 
to go out of the reading room, and it was an elderly 
man that was reading it. Perhaps you will under- 
stand what is done in this way; one party looks on 
a proof, and another party reads aloud to him from 
the copy. In such cases as indictments, the girls are 
not allowed to read them openly, but a man reads, 
and he takes the boy’s or the girl’s place. I was 
reading to this oldish man, and Mr. Fraser came in, 
and he said, “ You are reading rather loud.” TI said, 
“T am compelled to do that because the man is a 
“ little deaf.” He shook his head and went away 
out, and that is the only checkin my experience 
(and I have been in a good many offices) that has ever 
been made in regard to such:works. . I can recollect 
myself going to the trade some 18 years ago. The 
first thing that ever I read was Collins’ Ode to the 
Passions, and immediately after that I was set to 
read Hudibras, from an old copy of his works, and I 
can go over certain lines even yet (though I have 
never seen it since) that are not fit for a boy of 14 to 
read (and I was hardly 14 then). I think, more 
especially as the employers of Edinburgh seem deter- 
mined to introduce girls as compositors, that some 
steps should be taken to remedy such an evil. 

19,794. As a matter of fact, I suppose when you 
say that obscene books have to be printed and con- 
sequently to be read out, you mean works in which 
matters occur which are not fit for young persons, 
but not books printed with.an immoral intention ?— 
No, I do not mean to say such books as are prohibited. 
I hope I make that clear. I do not mean to say for 
one moment that such books as are prescribed are 
read in that way. 

19,795. Those two matters which you have men- 
tioned about the imperfect ventilation and want of 
Space in printing offices, and I suppose the closeness 
caused by the quantity of gas, have been mentioned 
to us, and will be well considered ; and with regard 
to the other point which you have just mentioned, it 
is a matter which must be considered, although it is 
attended with difficulty of course ?—Of course I can 
see perfectly well that it is attended with difficulty, 
but you can easily understand that it is a very bad 
state of things. Formerly it was not so bad so long 
as boys were kept separate, and there was no inter- 
communication with girls ; but now you have the boys 
and girls reading and working side by side. I have 
heard a boy of 14 going over a rape indictment, that 
is going over it from memory, not reading it at all, 
but going over it word for word, showing how loosely 
these things are attended to- 

19,796.’ As to the third clause we have had a great 
deal. of evidence as to the great difficulty or impos- 
sibility of the present staff adequately inspecting 
workshops even under the present Act, and still more 
if they are to be brought under the Factory Act, that 
is manifest ?-—Yes, it is, 

(Mr. Watt.) Before you pass from that subject 
will you look at this document in connexion with it 
(handing in a paper to the Chairman). 

19,797. This is a statement of the Edinburgh shoe- 
makers trade society, and a copy of a resolution from 
the minute of June 7th 1875, “ That the trade com 
“ mittee be instructed to draw up a memorial and 
“ request the Edinburgh United Trades Couneil to 
forward it to the proper quarter in time to have it 
discussed at the forthcoming annual meeting of the 
United Trades Congress which is to be held in 
Glasgow in October next, embodying our wish that 
the shoemaking trade may be included along with 
other trades in any legislative enactment having for 
its object to guard against work being made or 
manufactured in the dwelling-houses of the work- 
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people, or in other than workshops expressly pro- 
vided as such and duly inspected according to law, 
giving such reasons in support of the memorial as 
to them may seem best.” What have you to say 
with regard to that?—The great bulk of the shoe- 
making trade in Edinburgh is manufactured in the 
dwelling-houses. The men feel that such a great 
nuisance that they are inclined to get if possible into 
workshops properly regulated and ventilated. There 
are a number of employers in Edinburgh that granted 
their men workshops three years ago, but somehow or 
other they have been less in use lately, and the men 
are going home again, for the moment that they complain 
of the sanitary arrangements of a workshop immediately 
the master gives notice and withdraws it at his pleasure, 


and the men have no alternative but to return to their. 


dwellings. In the city of Edinburgh there are a great 
number of cases of shoemakers where there are five 
in family in a single room, and where ‘the working and 
cooking and everything has to be done in one small 
place, and this is found to bea very great nuisance. 
Some of those places are filthy in the extreme, they 
remain unwashed and unswept, and they become the 
very hotbeds of disease. Within these last five weeks 
there was one family where work was being carried on 
and where four children died of scarlet fever, and it is 
a matter almost self evident, when we find disease 
leaping from one quarter of the city to another with- 
out any known rule or law, that it must be carried 
in some such way as that. During the time of the 
small-pox epidemic in the quarter of the city where 
the shoemakers principally reside, it hung about it 
for about 18 months. I know one case where small- 
pox was in the house, and a man working at his work 
the whole time. If we insist upon an inspection of a 
workshop, and have it cleaned and properly ventilated, 
then we run the risk of being sent to worse—that is, 
to our own dwellings—and therefore it becomes us to 
be careful ; and in fact for this reason we sometimes 
rather omit mentioning it. Upon that very point it 
has occurred to me that it was quite possible that were 
our trade under the Factory Act, that is, to say, if 
the Factory Extension Act was extended to workshops 
where our work was done, and the liability attached 


to the employer as well as to the workman, if, when | 


there was any common [evil, such as the chance of 
transmitting disease, action was taken against the one 
and the other, it would then become public, and it 
would have a moral tendency to compel the employer 
to provide a proper workshop for his workmen, because 


at present it is dangerous to speak about these things, 


as is shown by the tailors’ action, and the damages 
against the party who said that disease was communi- 
. cated; but if action was taken against the employer 
as well as the workman it would have a wholesome 
check, and that is the opinion of all our trade. 

19,798. I should like to put this to you, because 
the common answer to the complaints that are made 
by the working men, or their representatives, of the 
evils of outworking is that, of course, they want to 
keep out the competition- of cheap labour, and to raise 
the rate of wages accordingly ; in fact, to bring the 
trade more under the management of the leaders ; 
that is, you see, the objection that you haveto meet 
on all such proposals?—In our trade that cannot be, 
because the cheap manufactured goods are done in 
factories under steam power and machines, and so on, 
which places are at present under inspection, so that. 
we have that to contend with irrespective entirely 
of our wish to have workshops of our own. The 
machine-sewn boots are all done in steam-power 
factories entirely already, so that it is the hand-made 

boot workshops which want looking after. For 
instance, if you or any gentleman, was to send an 
order to some of the most respectable shops in this 
city, it would be taken you know not where to be 
manufactured. In fact, as I said, in: that case 
recently, where the four children died of scarlet 
fever, he was what is technically termed a woman’s 
man, that is, he made ladies boots; ladies boots are 


made very much of cloth, and if cloth clothes can 
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transmit disease so can cloth boots. So unhealthy 
was that place, that actually his landlord vacated his 
right to claim rent from him ; and he had to leave 
after losing four nice children ranging from 11 to 3 
years of age, 

19,799, It is quite evident that it is a moderate and 
right proposal that the intention of Parliament should 
be efficiently carried out in securing that proper 
sanitary arrangements exist in all places of work , 
but do you not make rather an extreme proposai when 
you ask that the Legislature should prohibit working 
in other than proper workshops; that is to say, to 
exclude the small worker who does his work in his 
dwelling-house ?—He can do that perfectly well; « 
small employer, if he employs labour at all, we hold 
should provide a workshop fit for his workpeople. 
Those are not the cases where we find that there is no 
workshop, for if a man has only one or two to employ, 
very often he has a workshop, because this man has to 
do all classes of work, and therefore he has a work- 
shop, but when you come to an employer who has 
4, 5, and ranging often up to 20 men, you will find 
that they have no workshop, and the workmen do the 
work at home. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Tf he turns his house into a work- 
shop the Factory Act should apply to his house in 


that case. 


(Mr. Watt.) And the employer should register 
where his work is done. There should be a list of 
names, and the inspector would have a right to exa- 
mine and enter the shop where the work is actually 
done. That would be a guarantee to the public that 
it was done in a proper place. . 

19,800. We have only to deal with the labour of 
women and, children, but where any women and 
children are employed, that constituting it a workshop, 
of course, as you would say, it ought to be enacted in 
any new Act that such a place should be registered, 
so as to give an opportunity for its being visited ?— 
(Mr. M‘Allen.) That exactly bears on our case. Very 
few of the out-workers would work at home at all 
unless it was to secure the labour of the wife and 
children. We have many instances in Edinburgh 
of men working at home for 14 or 15 years, their 
daughters have grown up and got married, and they 
then return to the workshop because they can produce 
no more labour at home then they can in the workshop. 
Then we say, again, that Sunday labour is carried on, 
that they work longer hours, and on Sunday too in many 
instances. I noticed in one of the worst districts of 
London, two years ago, 13 or 14 in a@ place, and no 
sanitary convenience where they were carrying on 
their employment. During the struggle that we had 
in Edinburgh they were removed to this town. Some- 
thing like two months after I visited the place, I cannot 
tell to a week precisely, but I went to the place and 
specially looked in upon them, I visited them at stated 
times, Sunday, Saturday, and every other day of the 
week, late and early, and they were constantly em- 
ployed all Sunday the same as any other day. Some 
of the parties professed to be Jews, I believe; but 
they were working Saturday as well as Sunday, and 
Sunday as well as Saturday, late hours, both males 
and females, 

(Mr. Fergie.) In answer to the Chairman’s question, 
I should like to state that we find that although the 
Act is not according to the letter evaded, it is virtually. 
The law says that women and children shall not work 
after a certain hour at night, whereas according to the 
system that is carried on in such places the law is 
actually evaded, because they work every Saturday as 
my friend states, at any and all times. 

19,801. The law is really broken, even if the em- 
ployer be the parent of the child, if it works after 
legal hours, or more than the legal hours, but the 
difficulty in enforcing the law in such cases is that of 
entering and inspecting a man’s own dwelling-house, 
and I would put it to you whether you think that the 
working classes would submit to the visits of a govern- 
ment officer in their own homes, say in the middle of 
the night, in order to see whether they were doing 
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anything in contravention of those Acts of Parlia- 
ment ?—(Mr. Watt.) It is already in existence with 
regard to lodging houses in this city. | 

19,802. Still is not that somewhat different to a 
man’s own living room, for instance, a man might 
have a light in his room ‘from any cause, and informa- 
tion might have been given that he was working over- 
time, and the inspector might knock at the door and 
insist upon entrance, would it not lead to a great storm 
if he was to come in while the family were in bed ?— 
(Mr Fergie.) I think the working of the Act would 
show that those would be very extreme cases indeed. 
In Glasgow there are certain houses that are ticketed, 
and only a certain number must sleep there every 
night. Ido not think that the inconvenience would 
be greater than is experienced in those cases, and an 
inspector can go at any hour of the night to those 
places, and why not, if he fancies that the law is 
evaded ? I suppose he would have some ground for it, 
it is not to be supposed that he would go at random. 
I think that the inconvenience would not be so great 
as at first it seems, and that the working classes would 
be quite willing to submit to it. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) The police enter private houses 
at present if they suspect that drink is sold without 
a license. 

19,803. Everything depends upon the circum- 
stances; you will suppose, as we may fairly do, that any 
government official would act with a certain discretion, 
bat the ‘sort of houses where there is reason to believe 
that drink is sold are of that class that the police 
would have a natural right of entry, but what we 
are looking at is the case of industrious working men 
who perhaps are very poor and are turning the 
labour of their families to account ?—I do not think 
there would be any objection. 

19,804. (O’Conor Don.) Supposing an inspector 
did enter a house in which he saw a light, and where 
he had reason to believe work was going on, say for 
instance, a tailor’s house, unless the man himself was 
prohibited from working, how could the inspector 
ever enforce the law with regard to the man’s wife 
or child; when the inspector would come upstairs 
the wife would cease working, and when the inspector 
came in he would find the man sewing at the garment, 
how could he ever enforce the law, even if he had that 
power of entry, unless all work were prohibited both 
of men and women ?—(Mr. M‘Allen.) There would 
be a difficulty there, I think. 

(Mr. Watt.) Only in case there was scarlet fever 
or measles in the house, it would then be the duty of 
the inspector, we urge, to proceed both against himself 
and his employer. 

19,805. Now we are speaking rather of overwork 
than of sanitary arrangements, I am asking a question 
with regard to overwork, unless a man’s work is 
prohibited after a certain hour, how would it be 
possible to enforce a law prohibiting women’s work 
after that hour in a person’s own house ?—(Mr. 
M*Allen.) I have found that difficulty. I have gone 
to a place and asked for admission, and it is some 
time before I am admitted; I knew positively that 
such things were taking place, but by the time I 
got in all signs of work were removed, aud that was 
on a Sunday. 

19,806. You do not see your way out of that 
difficulty >—No, I cannot at present. 

19,807. (Chairman.) We are putting to you one of 
the greatest difficulties that have presented themselves 
under the Act, especially if it is to be enforced 
against all such places >—So I understand. 

(Mr. Yorston.) The objection that I would have 
to their working in houses is simply where disease is 
in a house at the time that work is going on, If, as 
has been stated by Mr. Watt, the employer had to keep 
a register of where his work is done, then it could be 
traced to the place, that is the only remedy that 
could be found; but when a house isin a good sanitary 
condition, and the workmen and family all healthy, I 
do not think you could almost invade his house, because 
his house is his castle. 
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(Mr. Fergie.) There is a decided difficulty of 
course. 

19,808. There is not much difficulty in carrying out 
what you propose where hired labour is taken in, but 
the difficulty is in the case of men who are simply 
doing some work assisted by their children ?—Yes, 
that is the great difficulty. 

19,809. However, after all, I suppose that this only 
forms a small part of the whole case ?—A very small 
part. 

19,810. With regard to your. fourth proposition, 
« that common infor mers, if so disposed, be at liberty 
to prosecute in case or cases where the inspector or 
inspectors refuse to do so.” That would be attended 
with some difficulty, would it not, because the discretion 
of prosecution is placed in the hands of the Sebi er 
in order to prevent vexatious proceedings ? 

(Mr. M‘Allan.) Yes, but we think it is too 
much to have it left in the hands of say one individual 
in such a place as Edinburgh ; if he either refuses 
or neglects to do it, the evil goes on, and what remedy 
have we ? 

19,811. I think perhaps you are hardly aware of 
the course of proceeding; the Same’ point has been 
spoken to by similar deputations to your own else- 
where, and I may inform you that everv case of 
alleged breach of the law is reported weekly by the 
local officer to his superior in- London, and he acts 
upon instructions received from there in respect to 
each case; it is not. left to the subordinate officer in 
each place whether he shall prosecute or not, it is 
done upon a certain system, and. upon a consideration 
of the merits of each case. 

(Mr, Fergie.) Iam quite aware of that, but we do 


not consider that anything like a right system, or a - 


proper way of carrying out the law; and we should 
like to get the law amended. We think that if any 
one knows ofa distinct violation of the law, and is 
willing to swear to it, although he finds the inspector 
unwilling to take up the case he should be at liberty 
to bring it up himself, just the same as in the common 
mode of procedure’ in a criminal case. I understand 
that a common informer can bring up any criminal 
case if he is so inclined. 

19,812. In Scotland of course we have the peculiar 
institution of a public prosecutor, and in criminal 
cases it must be done by the Crown authorities. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) That is quite true so far that the 
public prosecutor should be the Lord Advocate, and if 
it is a criminal case he is bound to take it up, but 
should he see cause not to do so, a common informer, 
by the law of Scotland, has the power to take it up, se 
that we were wishing to have some such power to act, 
if the proper authority did not. If you'still continue the 
present system of sending it to the inspector in Londen 
and then having instructions, we wish that we should 
still have the power by a common informer te take it 
up. Of course there is another way in which you 
might do it without sending it to London; you might 


‘either work it through the ordinary criminal prose- 


cutor, the Fiscal for “instance, or you might empower 
the inspeetor to have associated with him in those 
cases an agent, as the railway companies do, who 
specially studies the case, and who actually acts as 
agent in a case if it comes to be tried; but we are 
strongly of opinion that without having the common 
informer element in existence to press on the au- 
thorities, in ‘many cases the thing falls back. For 
instance, we had the Workshops Act worked here, and 
we had avery able and efficient inspector, a man in 
whom the working men had entire confidence. I do 
not know how it was, but we never found things come 
up, as I am certain if he had had his own way it 
would have been done. 

19,813. You are now speaking of the. time when 
the local authority bad the enforcement of the Sanitary 
and Workshops Acts ?—Yes, before 1871. 

19,814. At that time what sort of man was the 
local inspector under the local authority >—It was a 
Mr. George Inglis; he was a photographer, but cer- 


tainly at the time of his appointment, and before getting 
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the appointment from the council, he was a man from 
the working classes. 

19,815. (To Mr. Mitchell.) Will you tell us what 
you think about that ; do you think it would be more 
or less acceptable to the working men if they were 
interfered with by one of their own class, or by one 
who is called a gentleman in position ?—We believe 
that unless you have men who belong really to the 
working class the Act will never be carried out, 
because those inspectors come total strangers to us, 
and they have to gain our confidence. They are also 
here so short a time that working men have great 
diffidence in approaching them; but in the case of 
George Inglis, for instance, I know parties in the city 
who just went to him and said, “ Last night they were 
working late in a certain place.’ They could do that 
with perfect safety ; and the next night George Inglis 
went to that place, and the thing was stopped at once. 
Now when we look for the Government inspector, we 
are in a different position ; we do not know the gen- 
tleman, he is an entire stranger. We do not even 
know his address where to write to; we have to go 
through a circuitous kind of course. 

19,816. That would show that it is a misfortune if 
there are frequent changes in the officer who is en- 
trusted with the administration of the Acts in a 
particular place, and it would also show that it is 
important that he should have an office to which men 
could resort >—Yes, certainly. 

19,817. Both these things, I think I may say, are 
well known to the department, and I think if they 
have made frequent changes it has been a matter of 
regret, although it may be necessary. I know that 
one inspector, only about a year or two since, resigned, 
and it was necessary to send a new man in his place ; 
but considering that the enforcement of the Workshops 
Act would concern largely the working classes them- 
selves, that is to say, that it would be men in the 
position of working men who would be the persons 
proceeded against, and whose places would be visited, 
are you all of opinion that it would be more agreeable 
to them if they were visited by persons more of their 
own rank holding Government authority ?—Yes; our 
council are unanimously of that opinion, and they gave 
me several points here which I was to lay before you 
in connexion with that, namely, to have more in- 
spectors—that was one point. For instance, our 
present inspector, I understand, has seven counties. If, 
in the cases of inspection of factories and workshops, 
he has to take in seven counties, look at the inspection 
under the game laws, for instance, and what a, terrible 
difference there is between the one and the other. 

19,818. You mean how many persons there are to 
enforce the game laws while there is only one to 
enforee the Factory Laws ?—Yes ; and how very ener- 
getically it is done. For instance, we know a case that 

happened in Wick not long since, and the parties are 
complaining that they had to write all the way down to 
Stirling to the inspector. 

(Mr. M‘Allen.) I was there on the 20th of August, 
and I found the workers in the shop in question were 
nine men and four boys.. According to the testimony 
-of a man who had been in the shop all the time, it had 
not been whitewashed or cleaned for 12 years. That 
was a tailor’s workshop, and it was in a most abomin- 
able state. I communicated with the secretary of the 
trades union, and I was told that the inspector was 
down at Stirling, something like 280 miles distant. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) We consider when we have a case 
ike that that the inspection is a mere -sham, and we 
consider that we are perfectly justified in seeing to it. 
We find, too, that they are generally either Englishmen 
or Irishmen who come to be our inspectors, and they 
have to begin to learn our language first. I should 
like to know what is the great thing against Scotchmen 
getting appointment, men who would not need to begin 
to learn the very rudiments of the language. I think 
it was admitted by Mr. Walker the other day that 
after they learned the language they got on pretty 
well. 

19,819. One can understand that one who is a 
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stranger to the habits, not to say the language, of the 
people, would have an apprenticeship to serve before 
he became acquainted with them ?—Yes, certainly; 
and that is all lost time in doing the work efficiently 
because he comes into a strange town. Whereas if 
you get parties located in the town, they have known 
the town from their birth ; but those men, supposing 
they were there a year or two, would never know the 
town so well. Then they have also the other thing still, 
namely, to gain the confidence of the parties. A man 
who has sprung from themselves and has been known 
intimately, and has been earnestly connected with all 
their movements, they can go to him, any one might, 
because they have known him personaily all his days, 
but in the case of the other inspector we have always 
that complaint about the want of confidence in knowing 
them, and finding those men; and another thing is 
that we have to approach them in a certain manner, 
not perhaps as some of us would like to do just easily 
and freely communicating with him. 

19,820. I would just point out to you with regard 
to that, that what you say is very forcible indeed ; but 
recognising the difficulties that those gentlemen at 
present have, that they have so many counties to look 


‘after, and such long journeys to make, it is not sur- 


prising that they should be rather glad to have their 
private residence to themselves, while they are open 
to all communications, because it is evident that they 
could neither eat nor sleep if they were all day and all 
night on duty ?—I think I understand you to admit 
that we need more inspectors. 

(Mr. Fergie.) We find in the Factory Act that the 
name and address of the inspector for the district should 
be hung up in every workshop, but that is system- 
atically evaded. 

19,821. I would point out to you that it is not an 
evasion of the Act that the sub-inspector’s address is 
not up, because at the time the Act was passed the 
country was divided into large districts between four 
inspectors ; and the substitution of the sub-inspectors 
has followed, while the number of inspectors has been 
reduced. It is no,doubt a blot, but still it does not 
follow that it is an evasion of the law. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Tf we found that your Commission 
were agreeing that there ought to be more inspectors, 
and that they ought to be of that class which we could 
easily reach, I think we would be quite satisfied in 
connexion with those points. 

19,822. Of course it would not do for you to go 
away with the belief that the Commission have adopted 
your view, but it has been very much pressed upon us, 
and will be one of the special matters which we shall 
have to consider. 

(Mr. Fergie) There is one view that we wish to 
bring forward ; for instance, in one town there may be 
a certain body of working men active in pulling the 
inspector up to his duty, whereas in another town the 
working men may take it very easy. If the inspectors 
in all instances are not made to do their duty, the 
employers in one town might be placed at a great dis- 
advantage compared to those of another, for in the 
one case, by the activity of the men, you may have the 
Act strictly carried out, whereas in the other the Act 
may be a dead letter, and when competition jis close 
an employer may thus be seriously injured. And the 
same argument may be applied to different workshops 
in the same town or city, one employer losing by 
regarding the law, and another gaining by evading it. 

(Mr. Watt.) There is another view of the matter ; 
that is, certain trades have a black list system, as I 
call it, whereby the men themselves are quite afraid 
to give any information upon such questions, or, as Mr. 
Mitchell has already stated, they have no confidénce 
in the inspector, and the evil by being black-listed 
that would thus arise to the working man is so great 
that he often would allow the law to be evaded with- 
out pointing it out, for if he did so, it might be to 
him equal to a banishment from a city, and men with 
six or eight children suddenly deprived of bread and 


compelled to leave the city if they gave information - 
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against their employer, is a result that is apt to have 


,a deterrent effect on any man. 
19,828. You look to the law to do this Hee), om 


that he should not be at the risk of individuals ?— 
Yes, that is why we urge the desirability of having a 
common informer. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) It is partly that and partly the 
other that the inspector should be a gentleman in 
whom -we can place implicit confidence, and who is 
easy of access. 

(Mr. M‘Allen.) I would suggest the idea that if 
the gentleman holding the position of inspector put 
himself more into direct communication with the 
trades officials he might receive more information in 
a week or two than it is possible for him’ to acquire, 
being a stranger in the town, in 12 months. 

19, 824. We have had meetings with the repre- 
sentatives of trades in nearly every part of the 
kingdom, and we have always heard from the 
inspectors that they are very glad indeed to get that 


‘sort of assistance ; I think there has been perhaps a 


little shyness on the one side or the other, but I think 
they are glad to have their hands strengthened as far 
as they can ?—I know that all the working men that 
I have met have no confidence in the inspectors from 
the position that they are in in society ; they wish for 
men nearer their own position, as Mr. Mitchell has 
said. 

(Mr. Fergie.) The last inspector, Mr. Saurin, 
we had him up at the trades council and volunteered 
to go to a place just over the way where we were 
certain that the Act was being evaded, and he 
distinctly and point blank refused. What could we 
do in a case like that ? 

(Mr. Watt.) And further than that, we had a 
meeting again with Mr. Walker and Mr. Kindersley, 
our present inspector, and he was supported in his 
refusal; I do not blame the gentlemen, for I hold it 
quite right that the law should be able to overtake 
them without us working men waiting night after 
night to conduct them to places where the law is 
infringed, but they point blank refused to meet a 
deputation of our trade to take them to places where 
the Act was there and then being violated. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) Of course Mr. Kindersley was 
quite willing to take it up if we wrote a letter and 
sent it to him, naming the place and time, and all the 
circumstances. 

19,825. In fact he was ready to take it up in his 

wn way ?—Yes, certainly. 

(Mr. Watt.) There is this difficulty on that point. 
In the one case he would go in and catch the indi- 
vidual in the very act, and in the other case he 
would have to go to a girl, perhaps of 14 years of age, 
and point to her by name, which we would be com- 
pelled to give him, and say, ‘“‘ Were you working such 
a night at such a time ?” The chances are ten against 
one that that girl would be dismissed, whereas if he 
went and catched them in the act’ that would clear 
away all that. 

19,826. I have seen enough of the department 
while this inquiry has been going on to know that 
the inspectors frequently do their very best to catch 
offenders in the act, but it is sometimes very difficult, 
as I think you must admit. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) 'There are not enough of them to 
be first at hand. I must press that strongly upon the 
Commission. ’ 

19,827. You propose : “ That all cases of infringe- 
“ ment of the proposed consolidated “Act be tried 
“ before the sheriffs or their substitutes in place of 
“ justices of the peace, or unpaid magistrates, as at 
“ present.” ‘What reason have you for that recom- 
mendation ?—We are clearly of opinion that the law, 
as we have said, is in faet, systematically evaded, or 
not carried out, between what we have already ex- 
plained in connexion with the inspectors, and then 
when it comes to be a case to be tried by those unpaid 
magistrates or justices of the peace, we have a very 
clear opinion, formed from experience, against them. 
I would just ask the Commissioners to look at the 
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justices of the peace and the unpaid magistrates and — 


see who they are, and how they are placed in that 
position. For instance, our own justices of the peace, 
taking this burgh for example, are the manufacturers 
and employers in the burgh, and what are they? 
They are one half of the day behind the counter, and 
the other half the day, it may be, on the bench. Then 


we can suppose a case, and it is not supposing anye/ - : 


} 


thing but what has happened to people in this city: 

supposing a large employer of labour has violated the 
Act; he is summoned and brought before the bar. 
On the bench is sitting a justice of the peace, many, 


perhaps, so far as wealth is concerned, ten times the — 


inferior of the culprit, as it were, at the bar, and by 
the way in which the gentleman on the bench is 


placed in connexion with cheques and bills it would — 


ruin him if he was deciding against the employer 
and carrying out the law as it sought to be. Then as 


to those justices of the peace you find that all kinds — 


of social pressure can be brought upon them, and they 
are to a great extent irresponsible. And if we look 
at what the fines are, and how the cases have been 
treated, I find in the Report of the Inspector of Fac- 
tories on the 30th of April 1874, that there were 
21 cases reported, and that they were only fined one 
sixpence each. 

19,828. What noe the costs be ?—It is not 
stated. 

19,829. I think you will generally find that where 
the fines are nominal it is either because a mere 
caution is thought necessary, or that the costs constitute 
a very large fine in themselves >—But should the fine 
and costs be looked at in that light ? 

19,830. I don’t know whether perhaps the stipen- 
diary might not look upon it in that light too ?—Take 
one of the simplest cases, the case of a man drunk and 
incapable ; he is fined’ 5s~ 

19,831.-There the costs are nominal ?—Yes, in that 
case they are. 

19,832. However, that really is not an important 
point, because if the fine is too low it would be wrong 
anyhow ; but do you think you can state confidently 
that in the justice of the peace courts in Scotland there 
has been a failure of justice in factory cases ?—I have 
heard it as quite a common saying “who is going to 
sit to try the case ?”—“ So and so.” “ Then it will just 
be settled so and so,” that is it will just be settled so 
that they will be safe, knowing what the conclusion 
would be before the case was gone into. 

19,833. The point has been brought before us else- 
where, and I put to you the same question that I put 
on a former occasion. Granting that it is more satis- 
factory to have’a decision in those cases from. a legal 
gentleman, from some one who is presumed to be im- 
partial and practised, would there not sometimes be a 
greater difficulty in bringing evidence into court where 
you had to go all the way to the sheriffs court than 
if you could take it to the local court ; of course you 
have the sheriff always in Edinburgh, and so they have 
in Glasgow, but there are many places where prose- 
cutions are necessary where it would involve bringing 


up people to the county town ?—I think so far as , 


Scotland is concerned we have not much to complain 
of in that way. The sheriff’s system reaches over the 
whole of the counties. 

19,834. With regard to prosecutions arising in 
country towns, I will put it to you, it being admitted 
that.there is great difficulty often in those’ cases in 
getting witnesses forward, whether that difficulty would 
not be greater if they had to be taken away to the 
sheriff’s court sitting at a distance than if they could 
be brought into the local court ?—I see the great, diffi- 


culty, but if you take a small country town that you~ 


speak of and a breach of the Act takes place there 
perhaps there are not over 10 or 15 justices of the 
peace altogether, and they are all employers; they are 
all taken from that class, employers and manufacturers, 
or some country gentlemen ; there are none of our 
class. 

19,835. There area large number of justices who are 
men in an independent position who would not care 


_— 
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| any more for an employer than for anybody else >— 


Yes; but there is a social influence working about 
them, and they all lean to one another to a certain 
extent, so that we have not confidence. I think it is a 
great thing to establish confidence in the administration 
of justice. 


19,836. Quite so, whether that imputation is right 


| or wrong it would be a great misfortune if confidence 
| failed; but Iam not discussing that point; I am, for 
| the sake of argument, taking it for granted, and I am 


merely putting it to you on the point of efficiency, 
because witnesses have admitted to us that there is 


great difficulty in getting evidence forward, and that 


that difficulty might be increased if they had to be 
taken to a distance. 

(Mr. Fergie.) I can understand that the difficulty 
night be a little greater, but I think it would be fully 
counterbalanced by the good that it would effect, even 
allowing that there is a little difficulty about it, but I 
do not see that it would be very great; the distances 
are so trifling to the sheriff courts that Ido not see 
that much greater ‘inconvenience could arise than 


_ what there is at present. 


(Mr. Mitchell.) I was going to quote from Mr. Baker’s 
report just one case tried before a justice of the peace; 
it is at page 80 of the Factory Inspectors Report of 
the 8lst of October 1874: “To the above I add a 
“ case reported in the ‘Birmingham Daily Post,’ 
«“ which occurred this autumn at Rowley Regis, in 
« Mr. Brewer’s district: ‘ At the police court, yester- 
“ “day, before Messrs. F. W. Barrs and Freer, 


| ~* “Thomas Weaver, a collier, was summoned. for 


“ ‘unlawfully employing a female in his workshop 
“« ‘after nine o'clock at night. Mr. Brewer said he 
«¢ «went to defendant’s shop about half past nine on 
“ “the night in question, and found a woman named 
* «Catherine Gilbert at work. Mr. Barrs said it was 
« ‘a most monstrous thing that a human being could 
“ ‘not work after nine o’clock at night. It was a 
“ ‘most extraordinary law. He should only inflict 
“‘ ‘the slightest possible punishment on the defendant, 
« ‘who would be fined 6d., and costs. Now Mr. 
« Brewer is not a sub-inspector to suggest to me a 
“ prosecution without a good reason for it; and of 
“« the sufficiency of his reasons I satisfy myself before 
“ any prosecution is undertaken. But for a prose- 
*« cutor to be met by such an observation as that from 
“ the bench which [ have quoted, in the presence of 
‘«* such an auditory as would assemble in a magistrate’s 
« gourt in the Black Country, is, in so many words, to 
« assert that the law may be broken with impunity, 
“ notwithstanding all our efforts to carry it out with 
“ anything like even-handedness.” 2 

19,837.’ I think that case was quoted as rather a 
notable case, where the justice was actually concerned 
in the trade that was in question. However, it is a 
case in your favour ?>—That was why I quoted it, to 
show what we were getting at the hands of these 
justices of the peace. JI wish also to draw your 
attention to this. How are those justices of the 
peace appointed ? What particular qualification have 
they for the situation of sitting as judge upon the 
bench ? For instance, I find that so far as burgh 
justices are concerned they are generally recommended 
by the Lord Provost to the authorities, and approved 
by them, and so far as I understand, from speaking to 
several members of the Town Couticil, it is generally 


’ those gentlemen of the council who have acted as a 


committee to secure his election as Lord Provost that 
are made justices of the peace. If that is to be a 
qualification for sitting on the bench it startles us, you 
know. 

19,838. You know that the burgh magistrates are 
supposed to have the confidence of their fellow 
citizens, because they are elected by a very wide 
suffrage. They are elected to responsible offices by 
all the ratepayers ?—A justice of the peace, I under- 
stand, is appointed by the Crown. 

19,839. But the baillies are undoubtedly elected, 
and then they get the power of acting as magistrates 
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ex officio Yes ; and consider what is the justice of 
the peace element. 

19,840. A justice of the peace is, of course, 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant, in his discretion, 
and the Lord Provost is supposed to have the, general 
confidence of the citizens, because he is elected by 
them to that high office. In the counties outside the 
city the Lord Lieutenant is selected by the Crown ; 
but the Government would naturally think that the 
Lord Provost, being himself elected, would enjoy 
special confidence ?—Certainly ; but you see there is 
no other return for political favour than to select the 
gentlemen who placed him in high office, and to 
couple with them the position of justice of the peace. 
That is the way in which the council tells us it is 
done. 

19,841. We may give him credit, at any rate, for 
having the best motive in selecting those gentlemen 
whom he thinks well fitted ? 

(Mr. Fergie.) Of course we are only giving you an 
opinion as far as we have it ourselves, and we have 
heard those opinions openly expressed in the trades 
council. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) I would also say, how does the 
justice of the peace work ? How is the work which 
they are specially set apart for being done? You find 
every interest which comes into their hands to be dis- 
posed of is certainly against them. 

(Mr. Yorston.) The great point is, that the people 
would have more faith in a decision by the stipendiary 
or the sheriff. 

19,842, Of course we read things about baillies in 
the paper now and then, and I dare say anything that 
they say upon the labour question is very readily taken 
hold of ? 

(Mr. M‘Allen.) Yes, that is the sum total of our 

arguments; that we would have more faith in the 
stipendiary or sheriff substitute. 
_ rr. Fergie.) Besides, look at the decisions that 
have been given, especially on these Acts: I find that 
for one half year there was no imprisonment adjudged 
to an employer in any case, and that three-fourths of 
those convicted were fined less than 1/. and the re- 
maining fourth were fined between 1/. and 5/. Those 
are the fines. Of course we look at it in this way : 
ll. might be avery great thing to a workman, but 
what is it to an employer who, perhaps, employs 
400 men? It is tantamount to nothing. 

19,843. I must point out to you that those cases of 
small penalties are under the Workshops Act, where 
there is no minimum to the penalty mentioned in the 
Act. In the Factory Act there is a minimum penalty ? 
— Yes. 

19,844. The inspectors have pointed out to us as 
a deficiency in the Workshops Act that. there is no 
minimum. In the Factory Act I think you will find 
there is a minimum penalty—they cannot go so low? 
—TI know that the inspectors have complained them-. 
selves of the penalties being unduly small on accouny 
of there being no minimum mentioned in the Act. 

(Mr. Mitchell.) There is nothing that has given 
the working classes greater satisfaction for a long 
time past than to find that Mr. Cross, in his Bill last 
year, removed out of the hands of the unpaid magis- 
trates and justices of the peace all these labour laws. 


_In fact, I believe there is no measure for which we 


find ourselves more indebted to Mr. Cross and the 
Lord Advocate than for carrying out this very 
element—depriving the justices of the peace of the 
power of trying those cases—and we only wish it 
to be applied to the Factory Act as well as to those 
labour laws. 

19,845. Is there any other point that you gentlemen 
would wish to bring before us? 

(Mr. Fergie.) I think we have not spoken to the 
second point—“ That the provisions of Mr. Cross’ 
“ Act of 1874 be embodied in the proposed Consoli- 
“ dated Act, and extended to all workshops and 
“ factories.” 

19,846. That isa very wide question how far all 
the provisions of he Act of 1874 are applicable to all 
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workshops and factories, and I think that when you 
come to read the evidence which has been taken betore 
this Commission you will be inclined to qualify that 
proposal. For instance, if you were to attempt to 
enforce the hours of labour in the Act of 1874 upon 
the hardware trades in the Midland, and in fact the 
southern part of England, it would.lead to the greatest 
possible dissatisfaction among the workpeople ; we have 
had a mass of evidence entreating us that no such 
thing may be done ?—I cannot of course speak to that ; 
I can speak to my own trade only ; I understand that 
some of the master printers have been here wishing 
certain modifications of the Act, owing, as they state, 
to the stress of work at particular times. For three 
reasons I think those modifications should not be 
granted: first, if they have a stress of work they can 
get over it either by enlarging their premises or by 
getting in more hands; secondly, that the work of 
compositors especially, though they are employed at 
it, is not suitable for women and children; and third, 
as to health, itis very detrimental to their health at 
the present time, and it would be far worse if the 
modifications were introduced into the Act. 

19,847. Let me tell you what it is that the printers 
have asked for, and I think they are pretty unanimous ; 
they are fairly satisfied with the extra time at present 
allowed to male young persons under the Act, and 
they are satisfied with the modifications open to them 
with respect to male young persons, but they want the 
bookbinding clauses that allow women under certain 
circumstances to work late to be extended to the 
printing establishments >—Of course we are decidedly 
averse to such modifications being introduced in the 
trade. As a rule, I may state that we have great 
difficulty, and have always had great difficulty, in 
trying to get the hours reduced. As you may be 
aware, taking it as a. rule, everybody who comes in 
with the smallest job wants it done in ahurry, and there 
are the most trifling reasons given why it is wanted, 
and until the printers introduced overtime after a 
certain hour it was quite usual to work till 10, 11, 
and 12 at night. 

19,848. You mean till they got extra pay ?—Yes. 
However, after overtime was introduced we found 
that somehow or other there were not so many things 
wanted in a hurry, and that we usually got away at 
our time. It was only in really necessary cases, when 
the employers were well paid for it, that they got their 
workmen to work, and even then, taking it as a rule, 
it was with great grumbling that they did it, for, 
speaking from my own experience, if I work till 2 or 
3 in the morning, as I have often done, I find I am 
hardly fit for my work the next day; the stress upon 
both body.and mind is so great, especially if I work 
what we call piecéwork, that I lose as much, by the 
little work I do the following day, as what I gained 
by overtime the previous night, Ifit affects workmen 
in that way, full able-bodied men, what effect will it 
have upon women and children. 

19,849. There is no idea, in the first place, and no 
proposai to be allowed to work children in a technical 
sense overtime, but with respect to male young 
persons over 16, do you contend that their being 
allowed to be kept two hours extra for a certain 
limited number of days is too much ?—Yes, decidedly 
too much; and I venture to think if there is any rule 
made at all it should be a hard and fast line, because 
otherwise I am well. convinced that the Act would 


. be evaded. 


19,850. Is not it a hard and fast line that they may 
be kept for two hours extra, but that only for a very 
limited number of days >—But how are you to limit the 
days? 

19,85 1. They are limited in this way, “ Male young 
‘“« persons of 16 years and upwards may be employed 
“ for a period not exceeding 15 hours in any one day: 
“ Provided that they shall not be so employed except. 
** between the hours of 6 in the morning and 9 in the 
evening, or in any factory where permission has 
been given by the Secretary of State to work 
between the hours of 7 in the morning and 7 in the 
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‘should have a break after three hours. 
Parliament to protect those children that are not able | 


** evening, or of 8 inthe morning and 8 in the evening, 
‘‘ then between the hours of 7 in the morning and 10 
“in the evening, or of 8 in the morning and 11 in 
“the evening, as the case may be,” and so forth; 
* they shall not be so employed except on alternate 
* days in any one week. In every week in which. 
“ they are so employed on each alternate day they 
‘““ shall be allowed either one whole holiday or two 
“ half-holidays ;” and there are some other similar pro- 


visions, but they are all very well defined >—They may a: 


be well enough defined, but the diffienlty is in acting 
them out. Here is an instance. A person is working, 
say at Nelson’s, one of our largest places, a girl or a 
boy ; he works six or seven days overtime according 


to that Act, and then he goes away to another place - 


and does the same, for they are continually shifting; 
how are you to meet that? Besides, the difficulty 
is in getting a register. There is no register under 
the Workshops Act. 

19,852. (To Mr. Mitchell.) You printers are under 
the Factory Act?—We are asking that the Act of 
1874 be applied to the printing and bookbinding trade, 
which will give those young persons and females two 
hours for meals, and a stretch of work not exceeding 
four and a half hours at one time. 
factories, they work five hours and 40 minutes, while 
& mason, or a joiner, or an engineer, only works three 
hours between each meal. 

19,853. We have had it pressed upon us, both by 
workpeople and by employers in many trades, that it 


is more convenient to them to be allowed to work two | 


terms of five hours each than that they should be 
obliged to break off and go home to breakfast, and return 
to work at 8 and so on?—.We do not believe that the 
people who are employed choose that. 

19,854. In Birmingham it would make something 
like a rebellion if you were to try to prevent it, the 
people are so set upon it?—Then you could make am 
alteration so far as Scotland was concerned. Becaus¢ 
® thing suited England it should not of necessity be 
applied to Scotland. i 

19,855. You must make the law precise, and you 
must make it also a little elastic, must you not, to suit 
the wants of different localities >—Certainly. 

(Mr. Fergie.) It seems to us a very strange thing 
that many able-bodied men have only got to work three 
hours at a time, whereas women and children and 
young persons have to work five and a half hours at a 
stretch. 

19,856. The masons and other artizans work those 


short hours entirely by their trade regulations to which ~ 


their employers have been obliged to agree. FParlia- 
ment does not go to the extreme in its limitations, it 
draws the line where it believes that the health re- 
quires it without any prejudice to the trade if it is 
strong enough to get shorter hours ; they must leave 
the rest to private contract P—Of course we, as a rule, 
in Scotland, think that is quite long enough three hours 
at a time for a man, and that a poor woman of course 


We look to 


to look after themselves, and who have not got to 
years of discretion. One thing that greatly militates 


against women is that even when they get to years of 
discretion the majority of them get married and go 
out of the trade altogether, so that there is not that — 


cohesiveness with them the same as with the men. 
19,857. We have had evidence of a women’s union 
in Leicestershire where they have been too strong for 
everybody, and have succeeded in obtaining what they 
wished ?—It is quite possible they may be, but I 
think it is self-evident that what I state is the rule. 
19,858. I think it is tending towards a good deal of 
trade combination, and people are able to supplement 
the law by agencies of their own; but at all events 
Parliament can hardly be expected to go quite so far 
as trade associations have done ?—No, decidedly not, 
unless it is in the matter of health. I haye a quotation 
here from a magazine called the “Stationer” which 
says, “ Compositors give a large contingent to the ranks 
“ of the cunsumptive.. Signor Mantegazza has c¢aleu- 


At present, in some — 


wees —— 
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‘lated’ that a fourth die of. tuberculous diseases, 
“ owing to their bent posture, the dust they inhale, 
and, more than all else, to the strained and constant 
attention exacted by their work, which diminishes 
the number of respirations.” If it does that to a 
man one can fancy easily enough that for a full-breasted 
woman to be in that constrained posture for three 
hours at a time is quite sufficient. No modification 
should be allowed in the Act; if they work 10 hours 
in the day that is more than sufficient. 

(Mr. Watt.) I feel very strongly myself upon that 
point, that a turn of 44 hours is distinctly long enough 
for any female or young person to work. For instance, 
in the winter time, in the printing trade and the book- 
binding trade in Edinburgh, the generality of them 
start at 20 minutes past 8 and work right on till 
2 o'clock. The strain of the machinery and the con- 
tinual dirl of the machinery upon the constitution has 
an irritating tendency, and for a young female or 
young person rising in the morning ‘to attempt to take 
a meal to sustain them in actual work till 2 o’clock is 
almost impossible. The very strongest might, but 
certainly the middling or weaker ones could not 
possibly do it long without serious injury to their 
health. Four hours and a half is distinctly long 
enough for them to work without a meal. 

19,859. At all events a positive limitation to five 
hours would be an improvement upon what you have 
mentioned ?—It would be an improvement; but the 
Factory Act of 1874 says four and a half hours, and it 
would be a still greater improvement, if men worked 
three hours, that in the case of women and children 
the employers should give them four or four and a half 
hours. In the Act of 1874 it is four and a half, and 
we think that quite right. 


“ 


19,860. I need not say that the Commission will. 


give the best attention to what you have said, and said 
so very forcibly. You will understand that a great 
deal of what you have said has not come to us for the 
first time, but has been stated by many others repre- 
senting associations like your own ?—We are aware of 
that. 

19,861. (O’Conor Don, to Mr. Fergie.) Are there 
any girls employed as compositors in this country ?— 
Not a great number. They have been lately intro- 
duced into Edinburgh. I think since a little before 
the strike that occurred in 1872 there was one or two 
introduced in one of the worst ventilated printing 
offices in Edinburgh, that is in Messrs. Neill’s which 
I mentioned before. I saw that you had been visiting 
Messrs. Baxter’s at Dundee, and it would be certainly 
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a great change if you would just go and visit 
Messrs. Neill’s in the Fish Market Close, and see 
their machine room. 

19,862. I suppose we may take it generally from 
your evidence that the present Workshops Act is quite 
inoperative >—Decidedly. 

19,863. Do you think that the effect of the re- 
strictions which are carried out in the large establish- 
ments has been to drive the work into the small ones ? 
—Not at all; quite the opposite I think. 

19,864. The effect of the restrictiéns has been to 
drive the work into workshops ?—-Yes. 

19,865. Take, for instance, tailoring shops; if the 
hours are restricted to 10, as you suggest, in tailoring 
establishments, would not the effect of that be that 
when a tailor wants to have work finished in a hurry 
he will send it out to be done at the private houses 
of the workers, inasmuch as he cannot do it after the 
factory hours in the tailors shop ?—I would suppose 
so, but I cannot speak’to that. 

(Mr. M‘Allen.) I think so. I have known instances 
where a shop has been closed that is badly situated, 
and of course the labour that should have been done 
in that place had to be done somewhere else. They 
did not’ substitute another shop for it. The labour 
wert out, and upon investigation I found it was done 
in the homes of individuals even under worse circum- 
stances than it would have been done in the shop. 

19,866. Would there not be a danger, if you further 
restrict the hours of labour in recognised workshops, 
that one effect of it will be to drive such work as 
tailoring, shoemaking, and work of that sort which can 
be done in the homes, into those homes, where the 
conditions of labour would be much worse ?—That is 
exactly how it applies here. We say that further 
supervision is necessary, and that they should not be 
allowed longer hours for children and females. 

19,867. I think you admit that it would be almost 
impossible to carry out that supervision ?—Under 
certain circumstances indicated by the honourable 
Chairman I am aware of that perfectly. 

19,868. Do those people who work in their homes 
belong to your trade associations ?—No, not in Scot- 
land; they do have them in England, but not in 
Scotland. They do not belong to us. ‘They have 
branches, particularly those in London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester. . 

19,869. The out-workers have a distinct branch in 
the association from the others. 

(Mr. Watt.) Not in the shoemaking ; in the shoe- 
making they belong to the same union, . 


The deputation withdrew. 


Adjourned to Monday next, in London, at 12 o’clock. 
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Monday, 4th October 1875. 


PRESENT: . 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in tHe Crare. 


Lorp F, Cavenpisp. 
Henry Rosert Brann, Esq. 


Tue O’Conor Don. 
Sir CHarztes Du Canes. 


Mr. Witr1Am Browniow, Mr. Wittram Taytor, and Mr. Roperrt Wuirtty, further examined. 


19,870. (Chairman.) We have just been reading 
your letter of the 14th of September in which you 
asked for a further hearing and stated the particulars 
which you desired to speak to. Of course you see 
it ig a very wide field which you open, and we should 
be obliged by your, so far as possible, not repeating the 
evidence which you gave before, except where it has 
been contradicted, and where you desire to supplement 
it—otherwise we will give you every opportunity of 
stating’ your views. You remember that you were 
pressed at Manchester to show that you were really 


36769. 


) 


a representative deputation—and in your leiter you 
say that you have been repeatedly urged by those 
most intimately connected with this case to solicit 
the favour of a further interview. It would strengthen 
your case, and be satisfactory to us, if you would iell 
us to what extent you have been asked to represent 
the operatives. 

(Mr. Taylor.) We were thinking whether it would 
be well to show the Commission the petitions as show- 
ing our representative character. There are 32 sheets 
containing 1,576 signatures. 
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19,871. Are those entirely from Bolton ?—No, they 
represent Stockport, the Bury district, Romsbottom, 
Chorley, and the whole surrounding districts of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. The petition is as follows: 
“ To the Royal Commissioners appointed by Her 


“ Majesty’s Government to take evidence upon the . 


“ working of the Factory and Workshops Acts with 
“ 9 view ‘to their amendment and consolidation. We, 
“ your humble petitioners are females and young 
“ persons under 18 years of age, employed in bleach 
“ and dye works—and we hereby signify to the 
“ Commission our earnest wish that we may be placed 
“ under the Factory Act of 1874.” You will see that 
the petition is divided into three columns. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) We are prepared to point out to 
you any par ticular work so far as our own special 
district is concerned—but when we had to call in 
petitions from other districts we lost the clue to some 
extent. In the Bolton district we are prepared [to 
point out the proportion of the females to the whole 
number of the operatives in each, 

19,872. Is it the case that the first part of the 
petition, in which the addresses are not given, was 
signed in Bolton P—Yes. 

a9) 873. The remainder three fourths without -ad- 
dresses, and one fourth with addresses where the 
places are given, were in different parts of the district ? 
—yYes, we did not think it was necessary for that. I 
will put in a table showing the number of signatures 
in a considerable number of the Bolton works, and it 
is as follows: 


No. Signatures. | No. Signatures. 
1. Water Meetings - 93 | 19. - = - 92 
2. Mill Hill = - - 79 | 20. - - - 89 
8. Slaters - - 71 | 21. Knowles & Green 46 
4: Bradshaw - - 56 | 22. - - - 42 
5. Firwood - =i 123: 5 - - 12 
6. Gilnow - - 30 | 24, eG Fisher a= - 58 
7. Tootil Bridge - 23 | 25. - - - 58 
8. Burnden - ~- 34 | 26. - - - 33 
9. Mortfield - mel We. - - - 82 

10. Dunsear - - 42 | 28. - - - 32 

11. Hagley - = hu 020: E - 82 

12. Springfield - 25.| 30. - - 19 

18. Horribin Mill - 59 } 81. - - Pron 

14, Murton - 318] 1325 - - - 22 

15. - re 27 \"3e; - =i = 18 

16. - ~ - 79 | 34. - - - 14 

18. - - - 80 


19,874. Where there shop meetings held with a 
view to your further evidence 2—Shop_ meetings were 
held previous to our coming before you before —we 
want to say something with respect to these petitions 
and also to those shop meetings—and that perhaps 
might place it in another light to you again—We have 
had some victims in connection with these petitions— 
it has been rather a brave thing for some of us to do 
to get in those petitions. In three different works 
we had those men that took the petitions round 
dismissed, and at another works the man has been 
removed to a much inferior job—practically he left 
his work. We are not prepared to tell the places 
where we have had our shop meetings on that ground. 
Of course we three are here again to day on the same 
ground of not multiplying the possibility of further 
sacrifices. 

19,875. (Mr. Taylor.) Would you give the Com- 
mission the names of the places, or some of the places 
where men have been dismissed from the part which 
they have taken in the agitation ?—James Hayes was 
dismissed from the Mortfield bleach works, Messrs. 
Cross and Company. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) But that ought perhaps to be a 
little qualified—at least I am prepared to believe it, 
though we have no distinct evidence of it, we have 
only “cireumstantial evidence as I may call it. We 
are quite prepared to say that no reason of that sort 
was alleged, but we believe it to be the reason. 

19,876. Was H ayes « man who took’part in getting 
signatures to this petition ?—Yes, 
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19,877. And he was subsequently discharged ?—Yes. 
19,878. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Was another distinet 


reason assigned for the dismissal of Hayes ? — Yes, 


there was. There was a reason to this effect, that he 


came late sometimes—and he went to Hamer, his 
manager—and he asked him and he said, “I have 


“‘ worked here 10 years—we have been always 


“ accustomed to come at this time,” and of course he 


came at the same time quite as a right. 
19,879. (O’Conor Don.) He did come late as a 


matter of fact ?—Yes, but he has done that for eight 


years, and the rest of the set did it, there are eight 
makers up I believe—at least there are six, or seven, 
or eight, I am not. positive which on that table, and 
they all come in occasionally late in the same manner, 
but he was an executive man, a committee man, the 
man who took this petition round, and one reasons 
of course that on that ground he was dismissed, 
because the others came the same morning quite as 
late, and subsequently and also before. 

- 19,880. (Chairman, to Mr. Taylor.) Could you give 
us another case ?—George Bogle, he worked at the 
Firwood bleach works, Messrs. Thomas Hardeastle 
and Son’s. 


19,881. Do you know what reason was assigned in- 


his case?—He was dismissed also after taking the 
petition—we have never heard any Teason assigned 
whatever. 

19,882. (Str C. Du Cane.) You said that several 
other hands I think in Hayes’s case had come equally 
late with him, but those hands I understand were not 
visited in the same way, with dismissal >—No. 

19,883. (Mr. Brownlow.) Have they since been 
allowed to come just as late as they did before ?—] 
believe they do, but I cannot say—we have not heard 
of any alteration, A maker-up has no machine to 


mind—the hookers hook for him and he can have. 


the whole cloth in front of him, and he can go out 
for 20 minutes and so on. He works piece work, but 
he has to follow the hookers. 

19,884. (O’ Conor Don.) Was Hayes in any higher 
position than the other workmen ?—No, we wish to say 
also in this matter that those men are already engaged 
in other situations at bleach works, and we do not 
know how it might bear upon their future safety. 
We could not mention names in the other case, because 
it isa more aggravated case; but the singularity of 
the affair is that he has gone to work at one of the 
shops where one of the other men was dismissed. 

19,885. (Chairman.) Will you give us the third 
case >——A.B. was working at Messrs. John Smith 
and Co., that is the name of the firm at Great Lever 
Bleach-works. He took the petition round and the 
foreman came-to him and strongly remonstrated with 
him, and told him distinctly what would be the con- 
sequences of the act, and threatened him in a physical 
manner to kick him off the ground then. Of course 
at the proper time he got his notice, and he was 
dismissed. 

19,886. So far as you now he was a good work- 
man, and there was no serious complaint against him 
otherwise >—No. 

19,887. (Mr. Brand.) Is this evidence which you 
are giving, hearsay evidence from the men, or did you 
See this happen ?—-We did not see the employer in 
the matter ; it is the evidence of the man, and of some 
of the other men that worked with him. 

19,888. And who were witnesses to this >—Yes ; it 
was talked about, that he would have to be dismissed, 
and he expected his notice, and he got dismissed. 

19,889. (Chairman.) In spite of these examples, 
the petitions have been numerously signed >—Yes. 

(Mr. Taylor.) There are two or three other cases. 


In one case, at one works, while a young female was 


in the act of signing the petition, a person in autho- 
rity came and twisted it away, and took it away, and it 
is brought before the Commission just in the very posi- 
tion that it was got to at that stage. 

19,890. (Lo Mr. Brownlow.) The first point which 
you have stated in your present summary is, that 
“ There are the ‘ Patent High Pressure Kiers’ now 
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in use, where young persons are unable, more than 
eight minutes, to continue at work, and who are 
‘ sometimes so exhausted that restoratives have to be 
“used, and are always kept at hand in case of need.” 
Are those placed in common bleach-works ?—Yes ; 


they are the new high pressure patent kiers. You, of 


course, understand that they had not been extensively 
used formerly, but they are coming to be so very 
much. This evidence has comefrom Bury, and state- 
ments have been made there, that there is a manhole, 
or two manholes, and it is covered over. They work 
at, I believe, 40 Ibs. préssure generally, and these 
manholes, where the cloth is in, they boil them to that 
pressure, and when the cloth is taken out, the boys 
_have to go inside this pan to plait the cloth down 
again for another boiling. They are putting now 
. about 20 down at the Heapy bleach-works, and at 
Mortfield they are putting new ones down. The 
tendency seems to be that they are coming to be 
common. 

19,891, All the liquor is run off before the boy 
goes in, I suppose P—Yes. 

19,892. But the metal of the vessel remains very 
hot after the water is run off ?—Yes, in that case, 
where they can only work about eight minutes in 
Telays, I suppose they put the boys in during the 
time of the metal being hot; but at Mortfield they 
have a much better improvement of that; they run 
the kiers full of cold water to cool the metal before 
they allow the boys to go in, but even then it is very 
much like cleaning the boilers out; it is very close 
and confined, and they have to work without shirts 
and they perspire very much indeed. 

19,893. Those you say are coming into frequent 
use ?—They appear to be, by their putting new ones 
down. : 

(Mr. Whittle.) They do their work sooner and 
better than the other ones now in use, especially for 
oe goods, and the tendency seems to be to increase 
them. 

19,894. (To Mr. Brownlow.) I suppose but a small 
number of boys would be required for this work ?— 
Yes ; it is in the bleaching croft, and in that portion 
of the bleach-works where we pointed out in our 
other evidence the lads were standing upon the edge 
of the kiers, and the water splashing about them, and 
they standing in their wet clothes; this is another 
department of the same process; this is putting the 
cloth into the confined kiers for boiling purposes. 

19,895. (Mr. Brand.) How many times in the day 
would the staff be taken out and the kier refilled >— 
I should say two or three times. e 

19,896, Twice a day for eight minutes >—It would 
take longer than eight minutes to fill the kier ; the 
kiers are of various sizes. rey 

‘(Mr. Taylor.) The kier is so overheated that the 
boys cannot stand te be doing the work longer than 
eight minutes ; that is what I meant. 

19,897. (Chairman, to. Mr. Brownlow.) Are the 
greater number of women and young persons em- 
ployed in bleach-work of the description that you 
represent on piece-work or time-work ?—Piece-work. 

(Mr. Whittle.) There are very few of them on 
time-work. 

19,898. Those boys would not be on piece-work, 


would they ?—At some places those boys do work on. 


piece-work. é = 

19,899. How are the boys employed in cleaning 
out the kiers paid?—They are principally on day- 
work. 
~~ 19,900. But most of the women are on piece-work ? 
—Yes. ; 

19,901. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What does a boy earn 
‘a week at that sort of work ?—From Qs. to 13s. a 
Wale so ere ( 

19,902. (Chairman.) Wha do the women earn ?— 
That depends upon the quantity of work they do; 
being on piece-work the more they work the more 
“money they get. I should think on an average they 
__ would earn about 15s. a week. 

_ (Mr, Taylor.) We thought we had not submitted 
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any evidence to the Commission on these high pres- 
sure patent kiers, and we thought it would be impor- 
tant that we should refer to it on this occasion. 

19,903. Have you anything more to say on that 
particular point ?—No. 

19,904..(Mr. Brand, to Mr. Brownlow.) Do you 
expect, by applying the Act of 1874, to get any 
benefit in respect to this particularly hot process ?—- 
We only pointed that out as a part of our advocacy 
and our desire for this Act on the ground that that 
work is exhausting and laborious. 

19,905. (Chatrman.) Your second point is “ Many 
“ of the goods are heavily filled with flour, China 
“ clay, farina, and other minerals, and during the 
“ process of working the cloth in its dry state, such 
“ as canroying, hooking, &c., there is a fine dust 
“ constantly floating in the atmosphere, filling the 
“ rooms and rendering them particularly unhealthy. 
“ We shall be able to produce samples of this dust 
“ which we allegeto be unhealthy.” You state that 
is one of the grounds why this trade should have 
no longer hours than textile factories >—Yes. 

19,906. There is no doubt of the fact which you 
state p—No, we can just show the Commission a 
sample of the dust (producing the same, and also a 
sample of the cloth). 

19,907. What quality is this called ?—It is Surat, 
low quality ; it is some of the lowest quality. 

19,908. Would it have 50 per cent. of clay in it >— 
You may just rub a little and you will see what the 
substance is. 

19,909. Do you know what these things are meant 
for; is this the Burmah dead cloth ?—I believe the 
Mahomedans generally use them, to write on them as 
tablets, and they write passages of the Khoran on 
them; it is stamped on pure finish and warranted to 
be free from starch. 

19,910. (Sir C, Du Cane.) Is that material in a 
finished state >—Yes, this is some of the material with 
which it is charged; china clay, farina, and flour. | 

19,91]. The flour would be the least injurious sub- 
stance I suppose >—Yes; but I think flour is very 
injurious to millers in its dry state ; itis very well 
when it is baked and cooked, but I do not suppose it is 
very good when dry. 

19,912. (To Mr. Taylor.) As a matter of fact in 
the drying processes, the air is very full of this dust 
flying about ?>—Yes. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) And in the processes after they 
are dried. 


19,913. Then you say, ‘‘ We are prepared to prove 


“ that the heat is oppressive in rooms other than 


“‘ drying rooms where females work, and that the 
** steam pipes traversing the rooms are hot, and not 
“ cold as stated by the masters.” The masters say 
that the boys are sent to work amongst the stove pipes, 
but at the time they are working, the steam is not 
turned on, and Mr. Stanning said “ Mr. Hardcastle 
“ and myself, I believe, are the only bleachers present, 
“ who use those rooms” (that is the clamping depart- 
ment of the drying room) “and in those rooms we 
“ employ none but men. There are no women or 
“ children. The statement which the bleachers made 
“ ought to be qualified, that they have to undress 
“altogether; of course that is wrong, they simply 
“ change their ordinary clothes for lighter clothes ; 
“ they work with shirts and trousers on.” You say 
“ We are prepared to state that; boys are employed 
“ in clamping and drying rooms where the heat 
“ ranges from 96° to 120°, as tested by scientific 
“ instruments.” How do you reconcile those state- 
ments ?>—There are other clamping rooms besides 
those of Sykes’s and Hardcastle’s. 

19,914. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is it usual to employ 
boys in them?— Yes, on occasions it is usual to 


‘employ them in the clamping rooms. 
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19,915. And women also ?—No; I do not say 


women. We denied that before. We did not assume 
that women are employed in them. 
19,916, (Mr. Brand.) I think you said that women 


were employed in certain parts of the room which 
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were as hot as the clamping rooms, and which were 
very frequently divided by a thin partition of glass ?— 
It was the masters that said that, I believe. 

19,917. (Chairman.) It was the masters that said 
that, but you say you are prepared to prove that the 
heat is oppressive in rooms other than drying rooms 
where females work. : 

(Mr. Taylor.) Yes; that arises in consequence of 
the pipes that traverse various rooms, rendering the 
rooms heated, and from the friction of the machinery, 
and several other causes the rooms are often rendered 
excessively hot. 

(Mr. Whittle.) Sometimes the making-up rooms 
for instance, or the rooms in which the boys and girls 
work, are adjacent to the drying rooms ; sometimes 
they are a story below, and the floor is not very well 
boarded; there are crevices in it, and the heat com- 
municates into the room below. 


19,918. (Mr. Brand.) I put to you a question as 


to whether, in your former evidence, you did not state 
that the rooms were merely partitioned off from the 
drying room where the heat was so great, and you 
replied that that was said by the masters ; but here is 
the question which I refer to: Question 8,460 “ You 
“ have told us that sometimes the heat where the men 
“© work is 120°; could you state what is the greatest 
“ heat in the rooms where the women work ?— 


a 


© 


“© We have a case in point which I may mention. <A 
-“ letter from one of our district secretaries states, 


“ at Mr. Bailey’s, at Radcliffe, the place where many 
“ of them are employed is comparatively small, and 
“ filled with machinery. In that, the process of 
“ drying is with tins, and they are in close proximity 
“ to them, and the heat is really oppressive. I do not 
“ know the exact degree of heat. In the case of 
«¢ females employed in stitching in the grey place ; 
“ they are exposed to offensive smells and very con- 
“ siderable heat in consequence of running the cloth 
“ over red hot plates singeing the cloth, and the smell 
“is very offensive, being something like burning 
“ cotton. In one room in the commencement of the 
“‘ process of bleaching they singe one side of the 
“ piece. The women are in the same room, or if not 
“ in the same room there is just a doorway between. 
‘and there they stitch the cloth as it goes over the 
“ hot plates.” Is that the case ? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) Yes, I did say so; but the 
question that was now put to me was as to the drying 
room. ; 

19,919. I put to you the question whether they 
were merely partitioned off by a glass or some slight 
partition from some hot room ?—In the case of this 
dressing, it is so as we stated in our evidence before. 
There is a red hot plate, and the stitchers are very 


“near to it; it is, indeed, adjoining where they stand 


in many instances, and the fumes coming off the 
singed cloth are very disagreeable and offensive and 
very hot. 
- 19,920. (Chairman.) With regard to the sample of 
cloth which you put in, that is an extremely bad 
quality, but that would be true to a less extent of 
almost every kind of cloth ?—Yes; I could give you a 
description of one room which would throw some light 
upon the question at issue. We have got the par- 
ticulars from Stockport of one room in Messrs. 
Marslands as to which the statement is “ The making 
“ up and calender sets work in one room 40 yards 
“ long 11 yards wide, 8 feet 4 inches high, over the 
“ top of which is the stove which is divided from it 
“‘ by a wooden floor with crevices between the boards ; 
“ heat of stove 120°; 11 men over 18 years of age, 
“¢ 6 women over 18 years, 4 girls under 18, and three 
“ boys under 18 years; there are four calenders, one 
“ eight-bowl calender, and all other necessary machines 
“ toa making up and calender room; this renders it 
* oppressive and unhealthy.” 

19,921. Mr. Stanning said “ I see in the report of 
“ it in the ‘Manchester Guardian’ an account of the 
* stove boys who are sent to work in a very hot 
“ place amongst the stove pipes. So far as my expe- 
“ rience goes they are sent to work amongst the 


ce 
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“ stove pipes, but at the same time they are working 
“ the steam is not turned on. The cloth is hung in 
** the stoves, and when the cloth is hung, the steam 
“ js turned on. ‘The pipes are cold when the boys 
“ are working amongst them.” Mr. Sykes said, 
“ The steam is not in the pipes at that time in my 
‘“* experience. I think it is the workmen’s fault if 
“ the place is too hot; they want to get the work 
“ through, and they do not care about the heat. TI 
‘“* went through our drying place this morning after 
“ reading that evidence, and I took a thermometer, 
“ and it did not at any place quite reach 70°. (Q.) 
“¢ What hour was that ? (A.) 10 o’clock. (Q.) Th 

‘“* fires having been lighted since five or six o’clock ? 
“ (4.) We never let them go out, but they had been 
“ at full work since six o’clock,” and it was stated 
that in most places they are dispensing with the work 


of boys upon the beams of the stove room by using . 


machinery to roll the cloth, is that so?—No, they 


have never dispensed with the use of boys yet; the 


boys have to walk over those staves and fetch the 
cloth for the men to hang; generally the staves are 
supposed to be too weak to stand the weight of an 
adult, and that is one portion of the work of the 
boys, to go across the staves and fetch the ends over 
for the men to pull them down. Sometimes now they 
have machinery to pull the cloth down with off the 
staves, but they have no machinery to fetch the ends 
over, and that is what the boy does. Then again they 
have also a machine to unloop the cloth off the 
winches over the drum and to hang it upon the staves, 
but they have no machinery to plait it at the bottom, 


and a boy stands at the bottom amongst the pipes and ° 


straightens the cloth. If it was to dry in that crooked 
state it would be very much creased, and it would not 
be. of that smooth appearance which is desired. 

19,922. You think that. in that room the work of 
boys cannot be entirely dispensed with >No, not in 
the stoves. 

19,923. You say that it is of so severe a character 
that they ought not to work longer than the factory 
hours ?—Yes. On many occasions we say the steam 
is in the pipes when the boys are employed. The last 
thing at night the stoves are very generally heavily 
filled; that is to say, they are perhaps put twofold 
upon the beams, and they of course have the whole of 
the night to dry them in. In the morning they 
are dried, and they commence to pull them down; 
the steam is out of course, but the heat is still there. 
They commence to pull them down, and what we eall 
dry down ; that is to say, they fill the stove again with 
a lighter fold, one fold we will say, whereas it was 
twice before, ‘and they put the steam in to dry them 
in the middle of the day, 
set always pulling the eloth out, and another always 
hanging them, and that necessitates the stove being 
nearly always very hot. _ 

19,924. Your fifth point is, “ We desire to call your 
attention to the irresponsible mode of payment by 
plecework to operatives other than adults, and we 
“ wish to submit to you whether it is not a fair subject 
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“ for parliamentary interference as indicated by your | 


“ Commission.” Why is that mode irresponsible ?— 
We have a system, and a very bad one in bleach- 
works. 


places yet they have a system, which we call the 
stock system ; that is to say, they have goods and 
they finish those goods, and then they are stored at 
the works some given amount of time, whether longer 


or shorter, sometimes three months and sometimes 


more. In fact, I believe goods have been stored con- 
siderably longer, and the females and young persons 
are not paid for those goods until they leave the 
works, so that sometimes we may say a bleach-works 
has been very busy during a fortnight, and the hands 
have been very busy, and have finished plenty of 
goods and got plenty of money, but that money they 
must not have till the work has gone off perhaps 
three months hence. It is the stock system, and we 


In some places there is one | 


Of course we adults make no ‘complaint as | 
regards ourselves about it, because at some few places | 
‘we have abolished it by our own efforts, but at many 


ow 


ee 
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felt that this was & matter which might well be 
laid before the Commission, and we thought also that 
you might consider whether it was not a fit subject 
for parliamentary interference in so far as regards 
women and children. It produces this result; we 
will say the women and children for a fortnight have 
been very busy, but they get very little money that 
fortnight; they are paid by the piecework generally, 
and they will never be able to understand how to 
estimate their amount of wages. 

19,925. If the operatives were discharged before 
the stock left the premises, would they lose their 
wages altogether ?—Yes, it is very seldom given. 
We cannot exactly say that it is so in our case, but 
we had to go to a lawyer upon the point. They con- 
sider this to be the principle generally of give and 
take in that matter. If I was to commence at some 
of the bleach-works to-morrow, and they had three 
months in stock, I should get a share of that, although 
I had never done anything for it, and my predecessor 
might lose it. It is the giving and taking system 
they say, but of course it is not the operatives that 
have any saying in it. 

19,926. It keeps the wages in arrear ?—It always 
does. 

19,927. It would be a very difficult matter for 
Parliament to interfere with would it not, because it 
is a matter of contract >—It hardly is a matter of con- 
tract ; it is not understood, sometimes there is nothing 
in stock, and sometimes there may be three months 
work in stock. I believe that at one bleach-works at 
the present time there are -74,000 pieces in stock, and 
they had last year I know at a certain bleach-works 
120,000 pieces in stock, but this is the way in which 
they do it. Parliament has interfered with the mode 
of payment of miners; they have stipulated that they 
shall be paid by weight instead of measure. Of course 
- they have left it somewhat discretionary in some 

aspects of the matter. 

19,928. And they have interfered to stop payment 
in kind ?—Yes, that is the truck system. I was not 
aware that the truck system was abolished. 

19,929. I may tell you that it is entirely illegal >— 
Then Parliament has interfered in that. 


have let you state the point, and we shall have to 
consider whether we can make any special mention of 
it, but it will certainly come under the notice of Par- 
liament ?—Will you allow me to try and let the thing 
be properly understood by you. It is piece work, we 
do not want you to interfere, or Parliament either to 
interfere in the matter of how much per piece a 
woman or child should have. We think itis right 
. that there should be interference in order that goods 
should not be stocked. ‘The pay day is every week or 
every fortnight, and if.a female or a young person 
does the work she ought to receive her money for that 
work done at the regular pay day and not wait for it 
for three months. 
’ 19,931. And you say that the mode is irresponsible, 
because the workers do not clearly understand the 
i terms upon which they are working ?—Yes; they 
never can get at an estimate of the amount of work 
that they have done on the ground that it is stocked. 
[i It goes out in detail in dribbling lots, and they have 
| no check on anything of that sort themselves. I may 
| say that Parliament recognizes the principle of what 
1 we are asking for in-other trades. 
| 19,932. Would you say how you think they have 
recognised that principle in other trades >—In Hansard 
I find on the 25th of June 1872 there was a debate 
upon the wages in the Mines Regulation Bill. ‘There 
i ’ were several members for and against the principle of 
interfering with adults actually in this matter, and 
Professor Fawcett, in one of his speeches, (and of 
course I mention him as a type ofa political economist 
who deprecrates all Parliamentary interference more 
or less with trade, and I mention him on that ground) 
said that he was strongly in favour of certain kinds of 
Government interference, that is, with respect to 
children ; but there was a distinction between children’ 
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19,930. Of eourse we have not stopped you; we 
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and grown up people, and he strongly deprecated the 
interference of Parliament with the latter, 

19,933. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You are aware of course 
that the speeches of individual members in favour of 
certain views are very different from a recognition by 
Parliament itself of the principle ?>—Yes, I am aware 
of that, but Parliament did eventually accept the 
principle of interfering with wages of miners. 
19,934. (Chatrman.) In your next point you say 
We are prepared to prove that the permanent 


“ modifications of the Factory Act as applied to- 


bleach-works are unnecessary, and have never been 
“resorted to in our district. We desire to speak 
“ more fully on this subject.” In answer to question 
8416 you said “I do not believe there is any advantage 
“taken, ‘There was never any necessity, and there 
“ does not seem to be any advantage taken in any 
“ shape. ‘Those permanent modifications were intro- 
“ duced at the request more or less, I believe, of the 
“ bleachers in Scotland. We have also the Turkey 
“ red dye works, and we are allied to the print works 
“as well, and it was thought there were some pro- 
“ cesses of printing which necessitated those modifi- 
“ cations, but as we have not had any communication 
“‘ with any printers we cannot say how far it would 
“ apply to them, but it does not apply to usin any 
*¢ degree whatever.” In the first place the masters 
say that it is very rarely that those workpeople are 
employed the full 104 hours, although they are kept 
on the premises; is that so ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) That is a very exceptiona: case 
where they are not employed while they are on the 
premises. We pointed out that Mr. Sykes’s was a 
model works and that in that respect he differed very 
much from the other works. 

19,935. Mr. Sykes told us that in that district they 
are in the habit of using the half hour for an incom- 
plete process, is it the case that in your district the 
masters are in the habit of using the half-hour allowed 
them to complete a process >—No, it is not. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) No. 

(Mr. Whittle.) No. 

19,936. Mr. Davis says that he has used the half- 
hour, and Mr. Sykes said, that he used it. Then 
Mr. Sykes said, in answer to question 9117, “We 
“ have also another modification for breakage of 
‘* machinery ; we can recover lost time, the same as 
“‘ they can recover loss of water in a factory. We 
* have breakages in our machinery every day. We 
“ pass these goods through bowls or rollers, one of 
“¢ which, we will say, is brass and the other is wood, 
“ and now-a-days after they have run a number of 
“ pieces the wood will give way, and we have to take 
it out, and we turn it up again in the lathe; it has 
“ to leave a very true surface, and we can only use 
** one description of wood; and when there is «a 
“ breakage we lose time through that breakage. If 
“ we were to register that, and-put a letter. in the 
** post, we will suppose before a given time in the 
“ morning, and we could recover this lost time at the 
“ rate of an hour a day, that would just suit us. We 
“ find at present that the delegates will not let us do 
“¢ that very much; but we should like to have in our 
“ trade what I hope you will advise to be granted to 
“us; that is, that we should do away with all our 
“ modifications, which are very cumbersome, and that 
“ we should have an Act to work the present factory 
“ hours between six and seven.” That is 104 hours 
and the half-hour optional ?—I think he wants 11 
hours regular. 

19,937. He says, “I am quite sure that we could 
“ not work them regularly, because the trade is so 
“ very variable; we cannot work the same hours that 
“ they do in a factory. We should then be obliged 
““ to give two hours for meals, so that we could not 
“‘ vet more than 11 hours of actual work in the day.” 
Then I asked him, “by that plan, instead of having 
“ the optional half-hour, you would make 11 hours 
“your regular time,’ and he said, “Yes; if there 
“‘ were not any modification, we had an hour and a 
‘¢ half in our works, which I think very fair. If we 
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“ carried out this Act we could work every day until 
“ half-past seven.” Then The O’Conor Don asked 
him, “On account of the breakage clause ?” and he 
said, “Yes, on account of the breakage clause and the 
4 incomplete process. (Mr. Knowles.) But you en- 
“ oace that you would only work a certain number 
“ of hours a week? (A.) I would undertake to work 
“ only the average of the factory hours through the 
“« year, namely, 564 hours a week. I would not wish 
“to work more. (Q.) You want the option of 
“ working them between the hours of six in the 
“ morning and seven in the evening. (A.) Yes, and 
“ then we should have to give two hours out of that 
+» for meals, and then we should want to vary the 
“ meal hour.” The point upon which the deputation 
are just now is that the modifications have not been 
worked, and therefore are not necessary; but the 
masters evidence is that they do use occasionally the 
half-hour for an incomplete process, and the modi- 
fication for breakage causing lost time. 

(Mr. Br ownlow. ) But I may point out that if they 
actually do use this half-hour to complete a process, 
as I understand it, they have to notify it to the 
Secretary of State. 

19,938. (O’Conor Don.) They say at question 9,759 
« The Secretary of State on cause shown can allow 
“ half an hour where our process is in an incomplete 
“ state, and can allow male young persons 16 years of 
“age for work occasionally 15 hours. Those are 
‘“* our present modifications that we should like to see 
** embodied in an Act” and not to be dependent upon 
the Secretary of State >—We venture most positively to 
oppose that, and to state our ground for doing it.’ I 
will not occupy time over this, but have they ever 
taken advantage of the Act? If they have done so 
we should find it in the London Gazette, I suppose, 
where there is published a return of the permissions 
that have been allowed. 

(Mr Taylor.) We have never known the process 
being adopted of applying to the Home Secretary, 
and we have never known it to be published in the 
London Gazette. 

19,939. (Mr. Brand, to Mr. Brownlow.) There 
was a proposal made by the employers to have a 
modification to allow meals to be taken when the 
process is going on ; what is your opinion with regard 
to that ?—It is not very generally used ; it is hardly 
ever used; it may be in the drying tins now and 
again. The engines are generally stopped, and they 
all take their meals together. We are prepared to say 
that they never adopted this clause as to the modi- 
fication, or that it has been very seldom adopted, and 
that it is unnecessary. And then those breakages 
that they talk about and their having to put the bowl 
in the lathe again, they have generally a lot of bowls 
on hand. There is one brass bowl at the bottom and 
the other is a wood bowl made of a certain kind of 
wood. As they say, they have to take it out and 
turn it up sometimes, in order that it’ may press the 
Se more tightly; but they have spare bowls to put 

; they have generally a lot by in readiness. It is 
Alb a breakdown, it cannot be by any sort of de- 
scription called a breakdown; it is simply a replacing 
of the worn bowl by.a new one. 

(Mr. Whittle.) And that work is generally done at 
overtime by the millwright changing and repairing 
the bowls; they do that at night often enough. 

19,940. (Chairman.) At your former interview 
with us you did not offer an objection I think, to the 
half-hour modification for an incomplete process. 

(Mr. Taylor.) We did not get on to that point, but 
we know that there is no necessity ‘for it, not the 
slightest, and we have never known it resorted to in 
our district. We have been completely in ignorance 
with regard to Mr. Sykes having had recourse to the 
half hour to complete any process before, or Mr. Davis 
either. 

19,941. I should like to ask your opinion of this, 
I will put to you a question which I put to Mr. 
Stanning: and the other gentlemen at their second 
examination : 


“Tt has been suggested that in lieu of . 
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“ the ether modifications it would be better that you 
“ should occasionally be able to work for a fortnight 
“ at a time an hour extra, the permission to be re- 
“ newed, if necessary, but to be reported to the 
“ inspector on each day that you have taken advan- 
** tage of it;” you understand that an hour extra time 
on an occasion of pressure of work would be granted 
instead of the modifications now open to the trade, 
namely, the 30 minutes for an incomplete process, the 
varying of the meals, and the extra time for emer- 
gencies. With regard to an incomplete process, 
oe Sykes said, “We do avail ourselves of the half- 

‘ hour. There is always some keir full of cloth going 
“ out of one process to the other, and that is a very 
“ valuable thing for us, because supposing that keir 
“ full of cloth is ; interided for shipment, if we had not 
‘ that half hour perhaps it would not be in a state 
“ that we could remove it at all that night, and we 
“ may have to leave it and put water upon it to pre- 
“ vent the drugs acting too much upon it. We 
should have to leave it until the next day, and it 
‘“ would be very likely too late for shipment.” 

(Mr. Brownlow.) | mean to say in that case that if 


they know that they are going to give over at six at| 


night, they can arrange all that during the day. The ~ 


half hour makes no difference ; it gives us-no assis- 
tance. I would just venture to point out that if they 
had to give notice to the London Gazette about it, and 
they have not done it, they appear to have done 
without the half hour since 1870. Now they want in 
one part of their evidence, I see, to make it statutory 
instead of discretionary. Our experience of the Act 
of 1860, with the other permanent modifications in it 
before the Act of 1870, was that they wanted it from 
six to eight for 10 years, but they discovered that 
they could ride through the modifications of the two 
Acts which insisted upon a notice to the London 
Gazette because,-as they say, it was cumbrous for 
them ; but-our opinion is that we would rather that 
these notifications to the Gazette should exist than 
that any discretionary powers should be given into 
their hands for many reasons. 

(Mr. Taylor.) We should regard as a retrograde 
step altogether in the matter of legislation any 
fetching up of time for the breakage of machinery. 

19,942. You understand I put to you just now a 
plan which had been suggested to the Commission, 
that instead of the modification which allows the 
Secretary of State to give permission to young persons 
of 16 and upwards to be employed for 15 hours a day, 
they should be allowed to work one hour extra for a 
fortnight in case of an emergency ; but you are 
against all extensions of time ?—Yes ; we believe it 
to be wholly unnecessary. 

19,943. (Lord F. Cavendish, to’ Mr. Brownlow.) df 
ehink you said that the petition which you handed in 
was signed by 1,572 women and young persons ?—Yes. 

19,944. I suppose those signatures were obtained 
from the same district as your union covers ?—Yes. 

19,945. In your previous examination I think you 
said that your union contained about 1,600 men, and 
that there were about as many men employed as 
women and children, according to that in this district 
there would be only some 1,600 women and young 
persons employed ?—But there are many men that 
are not in the union. ~ 

19,946. What Hopiition of signatures have you 
obtained from the women and young persons in this 
district, do you suppose it would be half or two- 
thirds ?Tn the works that we have here there are 
more. ‘There are some few works that we have got 
no petitions from, because we could not get men to 
take them or anybody to be brave enough to do it. 

19,947. In those works where you did obtain peti- 
tions can you tell what number of women and young 
persons were employed ?—Nine-tenths of them have 
signed. 

19,948. Are you quite certain of that ?>—Yes. 

19, 949. You have given instances in which women 


and boys are employed in great heat, but I wish to _ 


ask you do you mean to say that the greater part of 


+ 
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the work done by women and children, is done in 
great heat, or are those only exceptional cases ?>—I 
should say that you might call them exceptional, 
although of course the exceptions would be pretty 
numerous. 

19,950. But the rest of the work is done in’a good 


atmosphere ?—The rest of the work is done in cold 


rooms. In some of the rooms the work is cooler 
than in other rooms; but then in those other rooms 
there are hot pipes traversing them. For instance, the 
calendar room intersects the stove, and some of the 
boiler pipes go through it very often. 


19,951. You have said that in some works boys 


_ are employed in the clamping room fixing the cloth 


to the pins, have you any idea what the temperature 
would be where those boys are employed ?—We have 
had the testimony of a practical clamper and he said it 
is very often 120°, and he has known it much higher. 

19,952. Then you would entirely differ from 


‘the evidence of one of the witnesses that in the 


clamping room, where the boys are employed, the 
température is not over 60° ?—(Mr. Taylor.) Yes. 

19,953. You would say that it is ordinarily near 
100° ?—Yes. 

19,954. (O’ Conor Don.) When you were before the 
Commission in Manchester you mentioned that you 
had held shop meetings before you gave evidence, and 
you promised to give in to the Commission the dates 
at which those meetings were held and the places at 
which they were held, have you been able to ascertain 
that information since >—At a general meeting of the 
members of our Association we named this matter to 
them, and it was concluded that it would not be safe 
to make the facts known (as Mr. Brownlow stated 
at the commencement of his.evidence) as to what 
places had been specially canvassed with reference to 
this matter with respect to the feelings of females 
and young persons, that we could not with safety 
publish the persons and the names of the firms. 

19,955. Still you are ready to publish to-day the 
names at which all those petitions were signed ; would 
there be any greater danger in publishing the names of 
the places at which meetings. were held ?—Yes, be- 
cause} the matter is tided over. We are not particular 
with reference to that matter. Mr. Brownlow stated be- 
fore the Commission in Manchester that we had had 
no formal shop meetings at which formal resolutions 
were passed, but he could speak of his own know- 
ledge as to the works he represented. 

19,956. At question 8505 you are asked by the 
Chairman, “ Could you furnish the Commission with 
“ alist of the places at which shop meetings were 
“ held and decided in favour of a change,” and the 
answer was, “ Not at present.” Then the question is, 
“ T mean in the course of a few days while we are 
“ sitting in Manchester, with the dates at which the 
«¢ meetings were held ?” and the answer is “ Yes, we 
“ will do so.” With regard to those meetings of 
which you promised on that occasion that you would 
furnish the Commission with information when they 
left Manchester, are you now able or willing to furnish 
the information ? . 

(Mr. Brownlow.) Mr. Taylor has just given you 
our reasons. We placed this before the general 
meeting and they decided that this matter should not 
be mentioned on the ground that an advantage would 
be taken of the men who were at those meetings, or 
the leaders of them. 

19,957. They decided at the same time that they 
were willing to get up petitions signed by the 
operatives in a great number of the establishments, 
the names of which you are ready to give ?—We are 
ready to give the names of the establishments but we 
are not ready to give the names of the men who went 
round with the petition. 

19,958. So that to-day you decline to give. the 
names of the establishments which you were asked 
to do, and which you promised to do, in Manchester, 
at which those meetings were held prior to our sitting 
in Manchester? : 


} 
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. (Mr. Taylor.) Meetings of the representatives were 
held at most of the works. 

19,959. With regard to those general meetings, as 
Mr. Brownlow has stated, there were only 11 women 
present when he introduced the matter at one meet- 
ing ?—Yes, that was so. 

19,960. With respect to the return which you have 
given in to-day, of the places where the petitions 
were got, I see there are a great many places blank, 
what is the meaning of that ?—Those came from 
districts which we have had no control over. In 
the districts away from Bolton we simply sent the 
petition sheets and requested them to get the young 
persons and females to sign them, and they have done 
so, and returned them to us, but which works such 
and such a petition came from we are not in a position 
to say. 

19,961. When those petitions were being signed 
did you represent to the people that reduction in’the 
hours of work would lead to a reduction in the rate 
of wages ?>—Yes, that has been generally understood, 
and in one case, at Mr, Sykes’ works, there were a 
portion of the females employed in one department 
that refused to sign the petition upon the ground, I 
apprehend, that there would be such reduction, but 
that is the only case that we have met with. 

19,962. Was it explained in every instance that 
there would be a reduction ?>—There has been a clear 
understanding upon that point. J cannot positively 
say that it was explained im every case. 

19,963. What is the hooking process technically 
called ; is it making up or is it stitching, or what is 
it 2 

(Mr. Brownlow.) It is called the hooking process 
“hooking ” is the proper technical term. 

19,964. I find Mr. Sykes in his evidence, in stating 
the wages of the women, divided them into women 
employed in grey stitching and white stitching, and 
making up, under which head would those hooking 
women come ?— Under none of those three; the 
making up is a distinet process, and it follows the 
hooking. The hooker hooks the cloth into yards, or 
the lengths that it is required, and then it is placed 
upon the making-up table; the making up follows the 
hooking. 

19,965. You consider the hooking the more labo- 
rious work ?—Yes, 

19,966. Are the hookers paid more than the makers 
up, or the makers up more than the hookers >—The 
makers up are men generally. 

(Mr. Taylor.) If they employ women’ makers up, 
as in some works they do with the French muslin 
goods and such light work, the women are employed 
as makers up as well as hookers. If Mr. Sykes 
referred to women as makers up, of course he must 
employ the same as ours I should think, but at a 
great many works there are no women makers up. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) If there are women makers up 
they get more than the hookers, because it is a step 
higher in the shape of promotion. 

19,967. Do the stitchers get more than either the 
hookers or makers up ?—It just depends; they are 
very irregular, at some works they may get more than 
at others. fy Sr 

19,968. Do know you what the wages of the women 
in cotton works are ?—The power loom women weavers 
can earn 1/. a week ; they generally mind four looms, 
and they have a tenter, a young girl whom they are 
teaching, and they are able to get good money about 
Bolton. 

19,969. Then the wages in a cotton mill would 
seem to be more than those in the bleaching P—Yes, 
as a rule we should say so; sometimes there is bad 
material to weave, and then the weaving hands get 
very little. 


19,970. Have you ever known women to leave the 


bleaching and go to a cotton mill ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) Yes, to a very considerable extent. 
I have a sister-in-law who had been employed at a 
bleach works a good many years, and now she has 
been in a mill for I should think 10 years at the least, 
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and I have heard her speak frequently of the prefer-— 


ence she gives to being employed in the mill to bleach 
works. In her case she can earn very considerably 
more money in the mill. She is what they call a 
winder, and she can earn l6s., 18s. and 19s. a 
week. 

19,971. (O’ Conor Don.) In this case you mention 
that the wages in the cotton mill are more than they 
are in a bleach works; but do you know any instances 
in which women, where the wages were equal, left 
the bleaching and went to the cotton mill ?——I. do not 
think that she left the bleach works on the ground of 
wage. ; 
19,972. She left it because she thought that the 
work was easier in the cotton mill?—Yes. ° 

19,973. Have you, on the other hand, known any 
instances of cotton women going into a bleach works ? 
—I do not know that they do asarule. They go 
young, and are brought up in connexion with bleach 
works. Jam not acquainted with a single case ofa 
person having left a mill to go and be employed in a 
bleach works in preference to the mill. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) We know that many bleach 
works are short of hands, especially where the factories 
compete with them for women’s labour, and in many 
of our bleach works the women get double time ; 
that is to say, 16s., 17s., and 18s. per’ week, working 
between six and six, itis the mode of estimating the 
wage that is objected to. 

19,974. Should you say that the women employed 
in a cotton work are of a higher class than those in a 
bleach work, or are they exactly the same ?—We think 
that they about rank equal to the weavers. They are 
generally a very respectable character of women in 
bleach works, clean, tidy, and so on, and so are the 
weavers ; they are of a higher class compared to what 
you may call the jack frame tenters in spinning 
mills. 5 

19,975. I understand from you that the work in the 
bleach works is very variable, and that one week they 
do a great deal more than another ?—Yes, but we 
want to point out in relation to that, that it has 
been much more equal to what it used to be before 
the factory legislation. It used to be very variable 
then. One three months we would have to work 
nearly night and day, and the next three months we 
would hardly work at all. In some bleach works the 
work would be very heavy, and almost kill the hands 
with labour, and in the adjoining bleach works there 
would be nothing to do. But the influence of factory 
legislation. has been this, that it has equalised the 
amount of work in all its various shapes, and it has 
produced perhaps almost -as great exhaustion in 
working legal hours as it does now in mills, and we 
may say that we are driven by machinery just like 
them ; we have not to depend either upon the want 
or the overflow of water. 

19,976. You would not agree with the employers 
then in their statement that they do not work 56} 
hours a week on the average ?—We should not agree 
with that ; it is rather hard to make an average of it, 
because sometimes the whole year we should be busy. 

19,977. Have you any equipment connected with 
bleaching >—No. 

19,978. What machinery have you in ordinary 
bleaching >—We have winches in bleach works. It 
is a-circular or octagon-like winch with eight bars all 
round, and the cloth goes over them, and there is the 
washing machine. It is wrapped round the beaters, as 
we call them, cleaning the cloth ; then it goes through 
the squeezers and this squeezes the surplus water out 
in the machine, and it is plaited down in the kiers. 

19,979. Is that machinery always going; does it 


never stop its working till night ?—Yes ; when they. 


fill a kier they stop and start another kier. 

19,980. Are not these stoppages pretty frequent ?— 
They stop at meal-times too. 

19,981. So that there really is no time when they 
are obliged to stop in consequence of the process ?—It: 
takes them two hours to fill a kier, and when they 
have filled that kier they go to another and fill another, 
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and so on; they simply stop while going from one 
kier to the other, or while they get another machine 


up. 
19,982. It would not be true to say that the 
stoppages are so long that the women employed at the 


work are able to sit down and turn to other work, — 


% 
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such as crochet work ?—But no women are employed 


with that machinery, only lads. 
19,983. The women’s work, I presume, depends 


y 


upon that, and if there be a stoppage in that, there 


would be a subsequent stoppage in the women’s work ? 
—Yes. 

19,984. Considering that, would it be true if any 
one stated that it frequently happened in this part of 
the work, that the women have stoppages for 10 or 
15 minutes every day, in which they can amuse them- 


selves in any way they wish?— Yes; they have © 


stoppages sometimes, and sometimes they have not. 
They have them just on the same principle as they 
have them in textile factories, where they stop for 
want of bobbins sometimes; and sometimes some of 
our women will stop waiting for some other process 
before them a few minutes, but that is not detrimental. 

(Mr. Taylor.) They might be finishing a lot of 
cloth, and when the first batch comes up it might not 
be to the liking of the manager ; that is to say, the 


finish might not be altogether perfect ; it might 


require some little extra doing to it, and this necessi- 
tates their staying for a short time; but it is the 
exception to the rule; the rule is now for them to be 
kept constantly at work from six in the morning till 
six at night. 

19,985. You state, from your own knowledge, that 
that is the exception ?—Yes ; every effort has been 
made to keep them employed. We heard a person say 


- 
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that they were standing over them almost from morning - _ 


till night, the pressure of work being great, and they 
wished to keep them at it, so that no time should be 
lost. We have had a statement in reference to 
Mr. Sykes’ works, that they put up a notice in the 
closet forbidding young persons remaining there any 
undue length of time, so that, we think, militates 
against the statement of Mr. Sykes, that they have 
time to crochet and knit and play at skipping rope, and 
so on. Even Mr. Sykes himself is not willing that 
they should spend their time unduly otherwise than at 
work, 

19,986. (Sir C. DuCane.) I think I understood 
you just now to say, that there were certain works 
from which you had received no signatures to your 
petitions, do you attribute that entirely to fear of the 
employers ?—Yes ; in one case we gave a young man 
a petition to take to the works, and he entirely failed 
to get it signed; he was afraid to take it. We did not 
state at the commencement that at another works the 
manager got hold of the petition, and tore it up. 

19,987. You wish us to understand that if it had 
not been for fear of the employers in those works, 
your petitions would have been more largely signed ? 
—Yes; we have three other petitions here, but they 
have been signed with a lead pencil, and we thought 
you might object to them, so that we did not produce 
them. ‘Those petitions would increase the number, 
but we thought that not being written in ink, and we 
not having charge of them, and giving instruction how 
they should ‘really be signed, we could not present 
them to you. é 

19,988. How came those to be signed with a lead 
pencil ?—It must have arisen from the ignorance of 
the person who had charge of the petitions at the 
works. 

19,989. (O’Conor Don.) You have stated very 
generally in your answer to Sir Charles DuCane that 
those petitions were not signed in consequence of the 
interference of the employers; do you apply that to 
Messrs. Sykes’ works P—In that case Mr. Sykes has 
shown that he was very much aggrieved and offended 
when he came to know that there had been a petition 
on his works; and he has indicated that. 

19,990. Because I understood you, in answer to a 
question which I put to you before, that the women 
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-had declined to sign it in that works >—Just a few of 


them. The petition from Mr. Sykes’, I think, con- 
tained 93 signatures, There is this matter which we 
wish to point out to you in reference to the two women 
who came from Mr. Sykes’ works to give evidence ; 
that while they were giving evidence before the Com- 
mission the females and young persons at the works 


_ of Mr. Sykes were actually in the act of signing the 


petition, and that in one department, the dressing 
department, the person that took the petition round 
could not prevail upon them to sign the petition just 
on that ground, that they thought it would lessen their 
wage, and they declined to do it ; but in every other 
department of the works it was signed. 

19,991. Have you any signatures from the works of 


| any other employers who met the Commission at 
| Manchester and gave evidence before them. 


(Mr. Brownlow.) Yes?— Joseph Lee gave evid- 


.ence to the Commission on behalf of the employers, 


from Richard Bailey’s & Co., in Radcliffe, but he had not 
the authority of anybody for giving that evidence. The 
petitions we haye had from there have been almost 
unanimously signed, he says, since then, that he was 
told to go to Manchester, and he did not know what 
business he was going on till he arrived. 

19,992. I do not see any person of that name among 
those that gave evidence about the printing, bleach, 
and dying trade of Manchester ; there was, I under- 
stand, a deputation of the employers. I asked you 
whether any petitions contained any signatures from 
those employed in the works of those gentleman. 

(Mr. Brownlow.) From all those works except 
Whitehead’s, of Bury. 

19,993. I think I understood you to say, that those 
in Mr. Sykes’ works did ?—Yes ; those in the works 
of Mr. Sykes, Mr. Bailey’s, and Mr. Hardcastle ; you 
will find Firwood and Bradshaw on this list. Mr. Hard- 
castle 75, Firwood and Bradshaw 56, and Mr. Sykes 93. 

19,994. (Chairman.) We will give all the attention 
to this matter that we can. Have you any further 


remark to make. 


(Mr. Brownlow.) I just want to call the attention 


_ of the Commission to the permanent modification in 


the third clause, allowing time\Jost by breakage of 
machinery, or by reason of frost and snow, to be 
recovered. Mr. ‘Thomas Hardcastle has now taken to 
enforce it, and that is the only instance, I think, where 
they can put it in force without putting it in the 
“London Gatteze,”’ or getting the consent of the 
Home Secretary. Mr. Hardcastle has put that clause 


into operation, and it is the first time we have ever. 


known it to be done. 

19,995. That is to say, in respect of the breakage of 
machinery in his case, because frost and snow will not 
hurt him ?—Yes, in his case it was a genuine break- 
down of the machinery—it was not simply changing 
about like the employers said other breakdowns were, 
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but it was a genuine breakdown. It breke down ona 
Monday, and some of the women and children gave 
over work for that whole week, and the rest on the 
Wednesday. He also changed the time of their meals, 
and told them that he would begin to recover lost time 
to the extent of half an hour extra a night until further 
notice. We want to call your attention to that, and 
we say that that power to recover lost time is very 
unfair, because he is driven altogether by steam just 
as factories are, and he suffers nothing from either 
want of water, or from frost or snow, or from too 
much water, and that all the conditions of his works 
are just like Messrs. Ashworth’s works which are 
very near, and that there is no need whatever for this 
modification. 

19,996. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I do not want to cast 
any doubt upon the genuineness of these petitions, but 
I should like to call your attention to the fact that a 
great many of these signatures appear to be in the 
same hand, can youexplain that >—Yes. This petition 
to which you are now referring, you must understand, 
we have not presented to you, and we did not want 
to present it to you. We said that they were written 
in black lead pencil for one thing, and these almost all 
appear to be in the same hand, but I think we can 
assert the genuineness of those other petitions that we 
have presented. Ido not care about this being shown 
at all, but we only show you that we have had acci- 
dents of this kind, or we should have had more 
signatures otherwise. 

19,997. (Chatrman.) Do you happen to know how 
that came about ? 

(Mr. Taylor.) We simply sent petition sheets off to 
different districts and instructed them to get them 
signed, some of them have come back in this form and 
we are very much grieved about it. 

19,998. (O’Conor Don.) How many names are 
there in them ? 

(Mr. Whittle.) About 120. : 

19,999. (Chawrman.) Sir George Young tells me 
that he notices that in some of the petitions thére are 
many signatures in the same hand, and a mark is 
written after them. Those are all very young children 
and clearly the mark ought to have been placed by 
each child, if any weight is to be attached to it. 

(Mr. Taylor.) As I have said, we had no control 
over those petitions which were sent out of our 
district. 

20,000. (Sir C. Du-Cane.) There are some of 12, 
14, and 15 years of age ; would it be likely that those 
children would not be able to read or write, and could 
not make their own signature ?—-They are not 
counted. 

20,001. (O’Conor Don.) How many names are 
there in that sheet ? 

(Mr. Brownlow.) 142, but they are not counted in 
the 1,570, we do not put this sheet in at all. 


: The deputation withdrew. 


Mr. Joun James ALLEN and Mr. Henry Jonn Burnetrr LAWRENCE examined. 


20,002. (Chairman, to Mr. Allen.) Are you general 
secretary of the National Karly Closing League ?— 
Yes. 

20,003. (To Mr. Lawrence.) Are you the secretary 
of the Bristol branch, and vice-chairman of the 
league ?-—Yes. - . 

20,004. Is the Bristol Association a branch or the 
head-quarters ?——A branch. , 

20,005. (To Mr. Allen.) Have youa statement to 
make to the Commission ?>—Yes. The National Early 
Closing League (of which I have the honour of being 
the founder) represents the following towns in which 
branches have been established, namely, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Norwich, Bradford, 
Halifax, Leicester, Hull, Bolton, Sheffield, Rochdale, 
Cardiff, Swansea, Dundee, Bedford, Leamington, 
Keighley, and Burton-on-Trent. The league has also 
received considerable assistance in its legislative policy 
from Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle-on- Tyne, 
Gloucester, Leith, Dumfries, and Inverness. 
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20,006. May I ask what that expression “the 
“ Jeague has also received considerable assistance in 
“its legislative policy” means ?--I mean in this 
respect, that associations, while they have not asso- 
ciated themselves as branches of the league, have 
assisted the league in holding public meetings and in 
influencing public opinion upon the question. 

20,007. There is a certain organisation then in 
alliance with you ?—-They are old branches of what 
may be called the old early closing movement, that is, 
the moral suasion movement. ‘The league is not a 
mutual benefit or trades union, and consequently has 
no registration of members. It derives its support 
from the great body of assistants in the several towns 
in which it has branches formed, who subscribe 
towards the expenses of public meetings and petitions, 
&¢., &c., and also upon the liberality of the nobility 
and gentry in thé several localities referred to. Its 
objects are national, and it seeks to extend the pro- 
visions of the Factory and Workshops Acts to children, 
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young persons, and women; employed in. the retail 
trades of the kingdom, not with the idea of benefiting 
the above persons or their employers exclusively, but 


1870 in the town of Halifax, Yorkshire, and after 
extending its influence to the Yorkshire towns, 
namely, Bradford, Leeds, Sheffield, and Keighley, it 
assumed the name of ‘The Yorkshire Amalgamated 
Early Closing Association.” As its influence became 
more apparent, the board of management decided to 
give it the national character it now bears. The first im- 
portant public demonstration was held atthe mechanics’ 
hall, Halifax, February 2nd, 1872, under the presi- 
dency of the mayor, when resolutions were unanimously 
carried in support of the project of the league, and a 
petition to the House of Commons was also commenced, 
which’ was subsequently presented to the House of 
Commons on April 11th by Sir Charles Reed (then 
Mr. Charles Reed, M.P.), signed by the vicar, mayor, 
corporation, magistrates, numerous. tradesmen, and 
over 6,000 other inhabitants... Since that time 
numerous public meetings and congresses have been 
convened in various parts of the country, and petitions 
have been presented to Parliament, including important 
resolutions to members of both the past and present 
government. The meetings (at which I have invariably 
been present) have been largely attended, and the re- 
solutions have been carried (except in one case) 
unanimously. The case referred to was the town of 
Hull, where the employers, who had been misinformed 
with regard to the objects of the league, packed the 
platform, and submitted amendments, which, however, 
were negatived by the decision of the great meeting. 
On April 20th, 1873, Sir Jobn Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
on behalf of the league, introduced a measure in 
Parliament entitled the “Shop Hours Regulation 
Bill,” which was read a first time. The object of 
that Bill was to extend the principle laid down in the 
Factory Acts of 1867 to 1871. The bill was put 
down for a second reading on the 17th of June, but 
in consequence of a circumstance of national impor- 
tance there was not sufficient members present to 
make a house. This, coupled with another cireum- 
stance (I refer to a subsequent change in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs), and I may also add a promise 
on the part of the present government to appoint a 
royal commission to inquire into the grievances of 
which the league complained, led the board of manage- 
ment to alter its policy and to await the report of the 
aforesaid commission prior to taking further definite 
action in Parliament. I desire also to lay before your 


Commissioners a fact of the atmost importance, viz., — 


that notwithstanding that during the year 1870 not a 
single member of Parliament could be induced to 
pledge himself in favour of the principles advocated 
by the league, now a considerable number of members 
of both houses have given in their adhesion to the 
league, including the names of the, Right Hon. Lord 
Wharncliffe, the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
Sir John Lubbock, M.P., Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
Bart., M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Mr. Joshua 
Fielden, M.P., Mr.. A. J. Mundella, M.P., Mr. J. M. 
Cobbett, M.P., Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, M.P., Mr. EH. A. 
Leatham, M.P., and Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, M.P. 
20,008. Have those members given in their adhe- 
sion to the shortening of the hours in retail shops by 
Act of Parliament r—Yes, that is the case. On the 
12th of August 1874, I received a letter from Mr. J.C. 
Barr, Secretary of the South London Employers Asso- 
ciation (the largest shopkeepers association in the 
kingdom) to say, that at a meeting held in London, 
January 7th, 1874, a resolution had been passed by 
a majority of 20 against 6,in support of the scheme 
of the league. On the 20th of March also a large 
meeting of ‘shopkeepers, of all trades, was convened 
by Mr. Morley, in the large room of the Christian 
Young Men’s Association, London, at which resolu- 
tions were carried almost unanimously in favour of 
legislation, but demanding much greater concessions 
than the league asked, viz., the compulsory closing 
of shops by Act of Parliament. at a certain given time 
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allthe year round. On the 15th of January 1873 ° 


and the 28rd of January_1874, at the Sheffield and 


Liverpool Annual Congress of the Trade Societies of © 
the United Kingdom, resolutions were also passed 
unanimously in favour of extending the Factory 
and Workshops Acts to children, young persons, and — 


women employed in retail shops. Having given your 


Commissioners a brief outline of the formation and 
solid progress the league has obtained during the past. — 
five years, I propose now to lay before the Commis-_ 
sion evidence which I have obtained from practical. 
and personal observation with special regard to the . 
employment of children under 13 years of age, &. » 
During the 12: 


&c., in London and the provinces. 
days ending last Wednesday I have visited the fol- 
lowing localities in the metropolis ; viz., Holborn, 
Islington, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch, Hackney, Camden 
Town, Tower Hamlets, Kensington, Cheisea, Brixton, 
Kentish Town, City, Kennington, Southwark, West- 
minster, Bermondsey, Holloway;:and Hoxton, and out. 


of 203 children and young persons representing the 


following trades: drapers, grocers, provision mer- 


chants, stationers, butchers, pork butchers, jewellers . 
gun sellers, boot: 


and. silversmiths, music sellers, 
sellers, photographers, lamp and oil sellers, cheese- 
mongers, fishmongers, picture dealers, ironmongers,. 


chemists and druggists, tobacconists, earthenware 
dealers, confectioners, hatters, greeugrocers, and, 
fruiterers. 


20,009. When you say “ 203 children and young 
‘“« persons representing the following trades,” do you 
mean that there was a delegation of children and young 
persons as representatives —No; I wish to give this 
impression to the Commission, that, those children 


were connected in daily labour with those particular. 


trades; that they worked at those particular trades 5: 
it was not a meeting. “The way in which I have 
obtained this evidence has been by collecting it 
in the streets as I have come in contact with 
the boys. There was no other way of getting it. 
Out of 203 children and young persons from whom 
I have been able to obtain evidence in the afore- 
said districts, I find that 25, or about one eighth of 
that number, are under the age of 12. That the 
shortest. number of hours worked was 604, and the 
longest 915, the average being 79 hours, exactly 46 
hours in excess of children who work in factories, I 
also found that one fifth of them have to go to school 
after working those unendurably long hours.' You 
will observe that those are children under the age 


of 12 years—l12 and 11 down to 10. Then about - 


one sixth of the number are compelled to work 
several hours on the Sunday. But this is not all; I 
have come in contact with far more flagrant violations 
of the spirit of the Education Act.. I have found no 
less than 14 cases (apart from those already quoted) 
where children of 10, 11, 12, and 13 years of age 
are compelled to work at the rate of 37 hours per 
week in addition to fulfilling the requirements of the 


. Education Act. Some go to work at 7.a.m. till 9 a.m., 


have a quarter of an hour for breakfast, then go to 
work till school-time ; after leaving school they go 


home to tea, and resume work until 10 p.m., and on. © 


Saturday till 12 p.m. 

20,010, Could you mention in what description 
of trade that takes place ?>—In the drapery trade, the 
provision trade, the grocery trade, fishmongers, and. 
cheesemongers. 


20,011. Are those young children that you are 


speaking of >—Yes ; those are young children, 
20,012. Thirty-seven hours a week would not be 
more than six,and a half hours each day, and. up to 


2 o’clock on Saturdays >—I simply mention this as _ 
an incident to which I wish to call the attention of 


the Commission. 

20,013. (Mr. Brand.) As I understand, it is not 
in violation of the Factory Acts or the Education Act, 
as the children you say are working only 37 hours 
a week ?—They only work 33 hours a week under 
the Factory Act. 


20,014. (Chairman.) Under the e Workshops Regu- 
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lation Act, which regulates places where less than 
50 persons are employed, the maximum labour is six 
and a half hours a day, and half time on Saturday ; so 
that 37 hours a week would not bein excess of that ? 
—No; it would not. 

20,015. (Lord F. Cavendish.) How many hours do 
you say those children work ?—Their ages average 
from 10, 11, 12, to 18, and they work at the rate of 
37 hours per week. 

20,016. (Chairman.) Six and a half hours a day 
would not be in excess of that, and those are the legal 
hours at present in workshops ?—It is the extra time 

that those children are obliged to work; they have 
to work till 10 o’clock in the evening and 12 on 
Saturday. ~ ' 

20,017. Of course it would be illegal in such cases 
as any one being employed after eight at night if it 
is a child, or nine if it is a young person over 14; but 
37 hours a week would not necessarily be illegal >— 
Not necessarily ; but it is in the case of those children, 
T think. 
~ 20,018. Will you proceed with your statement ?— 
So that out of 200 boys who have given to me evi- 


' dence with reference to the hours of labour, I find at 


least one fifth who are living in constant antagonism 
to the spirit and intention of the Education Act. I 
do not wish your Commissioners to infer from this 
statement that I attribute this sad state of things to 
the want of vigilance on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors. J am convinced that before these whole- 
sale evasions can be obviated a much larger staff of 
inspectors will be required, and that the only practical 
way of dealing with children employed in shops is to 
apply the same inspectorship to their labour which 
‘you apply to their education. It is also due that I 
should state to your Commissioners that the 200 cases 
to which I have referred are not picked, but have 
been obtained quite promiscuously, and could easily be 
increased to thousands by canvassing the various parts 
of the metropolis. At the age of 13 I find that there 
are no less than 48 of those children out of the 200, 
-and that the shortest number of hours worked are 65 
and the longest 93, the average being 78 hours per 
week. There are also 75 youths of 14 years of age, 
the shortest hours worked being 62 and the longest 
1061, the average being 804 hours per week. 

20,019. You took, I suppose, from those boys whom 
you chanced to meet the number of hours that they 
stated to you they had been in the habit of working ?>— 
Those hours represent the time they go to work ; that 
is, the regular time they go to work and leave off. 

20,020. The regular time they. told you?—Yes, 
‘that they told me. I may also say that in several 
‘cases I found that the boys had to work over hours— 
‘over the time that was actually specified in the figures 
I have quoted. 

20,021. You satisfied yourself by the clearness of 
their statements that they were working about the 
“hours mentioned ?—Thoroughly so. 

20,022. (Mr. Brand.) What steps did you take to 
verify the statements that were made to you by the 
boys —I had no means of getting this information 
except from the persons with whom I came in con- 
‘tact, and it would have been impossible to get it from 
them if they had known the object that I had in view 
in obtaining the evidence. ‘There is no other possible 

‘source from which evidence could be obtained. 
20,023. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you make any 
“deduction for meal hours in the hours of work ?—I 
“was going to refer to that. I find that there are also 
“75 youths of 14 years of age, the shortest hours 
~worked being 62 the longest 1064, the average being 
“803 hours per week. The remainder are lads of 15, 
~ 16, and 17 years of age, and their hours of labour 
“average 831 per week. Taking the whole of these 
~ 200 children and young persons, I find that they are 
chained to a toil averaging over 80 hours per week, or 
13} hours per,day. These figures go to show also 
_that these children of 10, 11, 12, and 13 years of age 
“are compelled to work exactly within 31 hours per 


“week of the strong lads of 15, 16, and 17. 
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20,024. (Mr. Brand.) Have you ever made any en- 
quiries of the parents of those children whom you 
have examined upon these point®?—I have had no 
opportunity of making inquiries of the parents. 
Allow me also to observe that these boys have not 
only to be at their work the first thing in the morning, 
but have frequently errands to run (over and: above 
the hours mentioned) after the shops are closed and 
after the elder assistants have left work. They are 
thus robbed of their natural and Heaven-born rights; 
compelled to bear burdens which the strong-built 
artisan would refuse to touch even with the tip 
of his finger, besides being dwarfed, crippled, and 
branded with the marks of old age before they have 
the sense, much less the power to avert so dreadful 
a calamity. I find moreover that the working of these 
children longer hours than adults has even a more 
serious aspect. Nothing in my judgment can be more 
self-evident than the fact that wherever you impose 
upon children the same hours of labour which you 
impose upon full grown men (and at less than one 
fourth the remuneration) you must necessarily not only 
reduce the necessity for adult labour, which ought 
everywhere to have its full reward, but also the value 
of such labour, besides creating untold idleness, want, 
and misery amongst great masses of the population. 
T have worked in an ironmonger’s shop myself when 
a boy 12 years of age on an average 14 hours a 
day, among’ a large factory population. In addition 
to having to run all the errands, I was compelled to 
drag a heavy hand cart loaded with iron and steel 
bars to the various manufactories and workshops in 
the town. During the cold winter months I have had 
to spend severa! hours during the day packing old 
steel and iron in the open air when the yard has been 
covered. with snow and frost. I remember being 
severely remonstrated with by my employer for 
putting my bleeding hands into my pockets to shield 
them for a few minutes from the nipping frost, and 
ordered (under threat of dismissal) not to waste my 
time in that way. I believe that from the immense 
weights I had to carry on my back, head, and 
shoulders I shall have to -suffer throughout the whole 
course of my life. I can also bear witness to the 
fact that among other trades the lifting and carrying 
of heavy parcels long distances is imposed with the 
greatest impunity upon children. Indeed I know of 
no more pitiable sight under heaven than to see these 
poor boys (for whom the state shows no compassion) 
after having carried the last parcel to its destination 
on Saturday midnight clinging with their tired limbs 


‘to some bus, tramway, or cab, in order to reach home 


as speedily as possible. ‘There is, I am satisfied, no 
condition of child labour in factories half so cruel and 
injurious as that imposed upon the children and youths 
employed in the retail shops of the kingdom. Dr. 
Baillie, in his evidence before the Committee of 1816, 
in reply to the question “ At what age may children, 
“ without endangering their health, be admitted into 
« factories, to be regularly employed 13 hours a day, 
“ allowing them one hour and a half to go to and 
“ return from meals, and one hour for instruction ? ” 
said that “ there was no age, no time of life whatever, 
‘¢ where that kind of labour could be made compatible, 
“ in most constitutions, with the full’ maintenance 
“ of health.” Dr. Guthrie, when the question was 
put to him “ Are you of opinion with -the late 
“ Dr. Baillie, and many other medical men, who 
“gave evidence before preceding committees of both 
“ Houses on the subject of regulating the labour 
« of children and young persons employed in fac- 
“ tories, that ten hours a day actual labour, making, 
“as explained, a day’s work to consist of 12 hours, is 
“as long a term as ought, or can in ordinary cases be 
“ endured with impunity by either sex at ‘whatever 
“ age, and is in many cases far too much ?” said. 
“'T am of that opinion.” And surely this evidence 
your Commissioners cannot be less applicable to the 
case of children and young persons employed in retail 
shops. ‘There is, however, one feature (and only one) 
which I find favourable to these children and youths, 
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and that is the fact that they are generally allowed 
The 
condition of shop apprentices is, I regret to find, 
equally appalling. As a rule they come from the 
country with the bloom of health upon their cheeks, 
which in a very brief time gives place to a pale, 
sickly, and unhealthy state of existence. Their hours 
of labour are nearly as excessive as shop boys. They 


-vary in age from 14 to 20, and have generally to 


serve an apprenticeship of from four to seven years. 
In the majority of instances they receive no wages, 
their parents having to pay premiums varying from 
50/. to 1502. In numerous instances they are only 
allowed half an hour in which to swallow the whole of 
their meals, and have to be at work at least a half 
an hour (in some cases an hour) before and after 
the older assistants commence and finish their work. 
I was told by a large draper in Bradford that he had 
always been accustomed (andwI wish to call the 
special attention of the Commission to this fact) to 
work his errand boys and apprentices longer hours 
than the adult assistants, and that he should continue 
to do so; and this I may say is the general rule 
throughout the retail trade, viz., to let the heaviest 
burden fall upon those who ure the least able to bear 
it. In seeking evidence in Hull, an apprentice, aged 
17, assured me that although the shop in which he 
was engaged (which was one of the largest in the 
town) opened at eight o’clock, that the apprentices 


‘chad to be at their work at seven a.m., and that 


while the shop was closed at seven p.m. on ordinary 
days the work was scarcely ever finished before nine 
p.m. He also informed me that though the shop 
closed on Saturday at nine p.m. the apprentices were 
regularly employed until 12 p.m.; and that it was 
often Sunday morning before they had completed 
their day’s work. 

20,025. What age were those apprentices ?—They 
varied from 14 to 20; the boy in question was 17 
years of age. So that while the shop in question was 
closed for the first five days in the week at the end of 
12 hours, and on Saturdays 15, in all 75 hours, the 
apprentices have to work at the rete of 87 hours per 
week. This I find to be general all over the country, 
and the fact therefore of a shop being closed at a 
reasonable hour is no indication whatever of the 
liberation of the employés. What I should desire 
would be this: not to give protection to the em- 
ployers, or to adult males, but to those children, 
young persons, and women, and the protection which 
should be given should be direct. A large number 
of these apprentices are employed in the metropolis. 
In the generality of cases they are compelled to live 
away from their parents, and having no friends or 
guardians to advise them (and what is still worse, 
no facilities for education or recreation beyond the 
comforts which are to be found in a miserable 
and ill-ventilated and half-furnished bedroom), they 
soon grow weary of their unhappy condition, and 
ultimately give themselves up to a life of reckless 
indifference and dissipation. Hundreds cf cases of 
this kind have come within the scope of my own 
personal observation. Indeed, from all I have seen 
and experienced of the system of apprenticeship I 
am convinced that it is not only an unnecessary 
system in consequence of the unskilled character of 
shop labour, but is a source of untold social, 
physical, and moral injury to the apprentices them- 
selves besides being utterly opposed to the sacred 
rights of parental guardianship. I also find that this 
system of unremunerative labour exists to a larger 
extent in connexion with the retail trades than 
among any other section of British industry. I next 
come to lay before your Commission the subject of 
The present position of 
shopwomen is, I am bound to say, one of extreme 
hardship. J have have had personal interviews. with 
a considerable number of these women and have 
received communications from others, and have had 
the fullest opportunity of gaining a general idea of 
the conditions under which they suffer. They come, 
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as a rule, from the poor middle classes, and enter 
these establishments for the purpose/of making what 
may be called a bare living. Some have to pay, 
premiums; others have to give three months of their 
labour for nothing.’ It is impossible to obtain an 
average of the wages they receive, although I have 
been assured, on the authority of large employers of 
shop labour, that they do not exceed 10s. or 12s. per 
week (except in special cases), and that they fre- 
quently descend to a scale of 8s. to 5s. per week ; in the 
latter cases they generally receive their meals on the 
premises and have to lodge out in addition to finding 
their Sunday board and clothes. Their hours of 
labour are very excessive, ranging from 70 to 80. 
hours per week. Many have only 10 or 15 minutes 
allowed for dinner and tea respectively, and these 
are obliged to be taken both hastily and with great 
irregularity. There are of course limits to human 
endurance, and the result. of this artificial and 
unsatisfactory state of things often leads not only to 
the loss of health but to the absolute ruin of the con- 
stitution and to a premature graye. The want also of 
proper and regular times for meals, the heated and 
poisonous atmospheres, and the over-crowded and 
improperly ventilated places in which these women have 
to work, added to the unnecessarily long hours of 
labour (which generally produce great weariness in 
consequence of the long standing in an erect position) 
all point unmistakeably to the accuracy of the state- 
ment I have just made. Every moment of the shop- 
woman must be occupied in doing something, although 
that something may be absolutely unnecessary. Such 
a thing as sitting down, singing, or conversation would 
be visited with the severest remonstrance. Dr. Farr, 
in answer to a question before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1832-8, said, “J think 12 hours labour 
** is too much for the majority of human beings. If 
“ T-may state the precise quantity of labour which in 
‘* my experience tends to give the longest and most 
“¢ vigorous life, I should take it, even in the adult, at 
* eight hours active exertion, eight hours sleep, and 
“ eight hours allowed for recreation and meals. Those 
“* are the divisions of the day which could procure the 
“ most happy and vigorous life, and which would, I 
“ think, yield the greatest sum of labour.” Sir A. 
Carlisle, when. the question was submitted to him 
“ Are you of opinion that a young person from 9 to 
“ 18, or to about the period at which the osseous 
“ system becomes fully developed and_ perfected, 
“ ought to labour beyond the time in question, namely, 
“ 12 hours a day, including two hours for meals?” . 
replied “J think it quite incompatible with health, 
“ and I would venture to add, with moral propriety ; 
“ for if the creature is to be a moral agent, and not a 
“* machine or mere animal, you must have some con- 
“ sideration for his moral character as well as for his 
“ health.” I believe this evidence is quite as appli- 
cable to the case of shopwomen, whose hours of labour 
are prolonged to 12, 14, and 16 hours per day, and 


who, while having a perfect knowledge of the time 


they have to commence their hard day’s work, never 
know at what. time it will close. I have personal , 
knowledge of numbers of young women who are 
driven to the streets, and who prefer to live a life 
which is not honest, solely as the result of long hours | 
of labour, coupled with the starvation wages, and the © 
many unhappy social disadvantages which prevail in 
these establishments. Thus public labour suffers ; 
the physique of the nation is injured, and all that is 
sacred and virtuous and lovely in humanity is sacri- 
ficed to the meanest and vilest purposes of custom and 
trade, It is my firm conviction that the Legislature 
ought to have dealt with this question half a century — 
ago, because it would have been much easier to have 
carried the wholesome provisions of the Factory Acts 
without injury in these establishments than in fac- 
tories and workshops, because there could be no 
possible fear, as the result of foreign competition. 
20,026. (Chairman.) I would merely observe that 
what we ought to take is evidence of facts. You have 
been stating a great many matters as being within 
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your knowledge, and I perceive that you have still a 
great deal to read; if itis by way of argument and ex- 
pression of opinion it might rather prolong our evidence 
unnecessarily ?>—I will come to the muin facts of the 
case. Theposition of the law, however, at the present 
moment is this, that while the inspector is hound to 
regard with the utmost consideration the minds and 
bodies of those women who work in rooms for the 
making up of goods—that is above the shops—he is 
compelled to abstain from making any report with 
reference to those who work under these rooms in 
the shops, and through which he has to pass in and 
out in thousands of instances before he can perform his 
duties. Mr. Johnston, one of the Birmingham sub-in- 


-spectors, remarks, in his report for 1872, that “ young 


* persons employed in shops serving at the counter, 
«« when they see the workers going home, feel it a hard- 
“ ship that their hours are unlimited.” Mr. Daniel 
Walker also, in his report for the same year, remarks 
“in the course of my recent visits to drapery and 
‘ other retail establishments in England and Scotland 
it was impossible not to sympathise with shop- 
“ keepers and their assistants in the complaints of 
“ the hard service which was exacted from them on 
“ Saturday nights, often as late as 10, 11, and 12 
“ o'clock.” I next come to the subject of Sunday 


n 
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‘labour. Only recently I have visited the neighbourhood 


of Spitalfields, Whitechapel Road, Wandsworth Road, 
Lambeth Walk, Lower Marsh, Bermondsey, Hoxton, 
Homerton, and Drury Lane, and the sights I have 
seen are enough to sicken any human heart. I find 
that in these localities (where a considerable number 
of children and young persons are employed) the 
shops are kept open until 10 every night, on Saturday 
till 12 p.m., and thousands are open on Sunday. In 
the neighbourhood of Spitalfields, Golden Lane, 
Hoxton, Lower Marsh, and Homerton especially I 
find the marketing carried on on Sundays as busily 
as on other days, where tens of thousands of people 
congregate together in those places to make their 
purchases ; and it is, I may further add, the shops 
in these localities which are the chief promoters 


_ of the credit system, and which resort to all kinds of 


dishonest practices which deprive the working classes 
of cheap food and clothing, in addition to supplying 
them with deteriorated and questionable articles of 
food ; they are also the greatest obstacles to the pro- 
motion of thrift, cleanliness, and economy among the 
numerous purchasers, besides being almost entirely 
responsible for the maintenance of the late hour, 
Saturday midnight, and Sunday trading system. It 
is also a lamentable fact that thousands of children 
are induced through this system of Sunday trading to 
break the Sabbath, and are encouraged in the habit 
of making purchases on Sunday. The Committee of 
the House of Commons appointed in 1832 to inves- 


‘tigate the subject of Sabbath desecration remark in 


their Report “that Sunday labour is generally looked 
“‘ upon as a degradation ; and it appears in evidence, 
“ that in each trade in proportion to its disregard of 
«* the Lord’s Day is the immorality of those engaged 
“in it.” I have felt most strongly the grave im- 
portance of this evidence in visiting the atoresaid 
districts. I also find that in the Sunday labour dis- 
tricts the shopkeepers combine together for the purpose 
of evading the law, and where fines are imposed by 
the magistrates this association pays them out of a 
fund subscribed by the members at the rate of one 
shilling per week. I will now refer to the evidence 


-which J. have to offer as affecting provincial towns. 


20,027. As regards what you have said, as you are 
now passing from London, does not the labour that 
you refer to chiefly concern the children employed in 
retail shops ?--I am applying this statement to retail 
shops particularly, and not. to workshops. 

20,028. You recollect perhaps the result of Parlia- 
ment interfering on several occasions more directly 
with the sale of articles on Sunday, that there have 
been several bills introduced on several occasions 
which led to very serious riots?—I am aware of the 
fact, but it appears to me in going into these districts 
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that it is absolutely necessary that the Government 
should use such measures as should be likely to deal 
with the particular people who live in those districts. 
They are not educated, as a rule they are exceedingly 
ignorant ; the greatest ignorance prevails. ‘The police 
have no power whatever except the power which is 
put into their hands by the people. I have found (and I 
wish to lay this fact before the Commission) that in 
these districts the police are compelled to ally them- 
selves largely with the people. If they were to 
exercise the power which belongs to them serious 
injury would result from it. 

20,029. (Mr. Brand.) Have you taken the trouble 
to acquaint yourself with what the law is with respect 
to labour on Sunday in this country, and with the 
Acts that bear upon it?—The Acts affecting Sunday 
labour, so far as I understand them, are to this effect ; 
that all shops are legally compelled to close on Sun- 
days, with the exception of those who deal in fish and 
milk. 

20,030. As the law at present stands, we take it 
from you that this is prevented; what is the point 
which you wish to urge ?—I wish to urge that the 
law ought to be put into operation, and to be enforced 
more vigorously, that it is not enforced at present, and 
that it is a dead letter. 

20,081. Are there no prosecutions under this law ? 
—There are prosecutions, but the magistrates, as a 
rule, are very reluctant to convict those people. 

20,032. (O’Conor Don.) Do you mean to say that 
the feeling of the people in those localities is so much 
against the law that the police do not put it into 
operation >—There is not a sufficient staff of police to 
do it. 

20,033. (Chatrman.) Will you be so kind as to 
proceed with your statement ?—I find that in Liver- 
pool the hours of labour of bakers are 80, grocers 76, 
drapers 74, confectioners 86, boot and shoe makers 80, 
dyers 76. 

20,034. (O’Cunor Don.) Are those for adults ?— 
Those are for adults, young persons, and children. 
As a rule, as I have before intimated to the Com- 
mission, children are generally worked after the shops 
are closed, but the adult males, as a rule,. leave the 
shops about the time they are closed. In Gloucester I 
find that the hours of drapers are 79, grocers 804, 
ironmongers 76, clothiers 79, stationers 724, chemists 
864, and boot and shoe makers 754. In Leicester I 
find that the average hours are 744, in Glasgow they 
vary from 72 to 84, Manchester 854, Halifax 76, 
Keighley 76. In Gosport (and I have this from an 
employer of labour in Gosport) the drapers work 77 
hours per week, and in Paisley 72 hours, Cardiff 78 
to 80, Norwich 66 to 70, Bristol 82, Bolton 71, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 734, Rochdale 75, Leamington 723 ; 
Sheffield drapers 75, druggists 80, hosiers 75, boot- 
makers 75, jewellers 85, tobacconists 95, grocers 73, 
hatters 80, pork butchers 86, provision dealers 75, 
ironmongers 79. 

20,035. (Chairman.) Are these hours which you 
are giving us supposed to be the common hours of the 
town, or only the hours worked in certain localities in 
the town ?—Those are the average hours of the town, 
that is including the places where the labour is not so 
excessive and where it is very excessive. 

20,036. I think I can state, from the evidence which 
we have had in some of those places, that the hours of 
what are called the respectable shops are much shorter, 
although they say that in the suburbs and thé poorer 
parts they are very loug?—That is a fact. In the 
larger and more respectable houses the hours are 
much more reasonable. 

20,037. (Mr. Brand.) How did you obtain, this 
information ?—I have got this information from the 
branches of our league in those towns. Some of the 
towns I have visited myself personally, and have there 
obtained evidence. 

20,038. In every town have you an office of your 
League ?—We have not a special office, but we have 
branches, and a committee of management, who meet 
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occasionally to attend to the general business of the 
league. 

20,039. Where do they conduct their, business if they 
have no office ?—They have a room for that purpose. 

20,040. Who are specially employed by you to obtain 
this information —what class of men ?-—The shop 
assistants themselves. 

20,041. (O’ Conor Don.) How do you make up the 
average number of hours worked in any of those retail 
businesses ?—The average is taken in this way : the 
statistics affecting the special trades are separated and 
put together, and then the average of each trade is 
added. 

20,042. For instance, take the drapery trade; you 
have answered the Right Honourable Chairman that 
in the respectable houses they do not work anything 
like that large number of hours. Do you enter the 
hours worked in respectable houses and then make an 
average >—As I have stated before in evidence, I have 
given the shortest hours worked and also the longest ; 
take the shortest and the longest, put them together, 
and then make a total average of the whole. 

20,043. (Mr. Brand.) We have had evidence from 
a great many parts to the effect that shops are not 
open much before nine in the morning, and in the great 
majority of instances they close at “eight ; your evi- 
dence is very much in contradiction of that, because 
you speak of 80 and 90 hours a week ?>—The fats that 
I state are these, that the fact of a shop being closed 
is no indication whatever of the liberation of the 
employés. « 

20,044. Have you any distinct’ evidence to show or 
facts to produce as to people being at work in the shops 
after the shops are closed ?—-I ‘have worked myself 
hours and hours after the shops have been closed. 

20,045. How many years ago ?-—Within the last 
seven years. 

20,046. Have you any fact to give us as to the 
present state of things P—I have met the assistants in 
the various committees in the towns represented, and 
I have received information direct from them with 
regard to the question of their hours of labour. 

20,047. Can you give the Commission the names of 
any employers who carry on this practice ?—I could 
do it, but I do not feel that I am in a position to do it 
at present ; I simply give the Commission the substance 
of what I have seen myself and the information I have 
gathered from the persons who are suffering from 
those long hours of labour. - 

20,048. You see you are giving to the Commission 
a general statement as to the hours which are worked 
in shops, gathered from members of your league; but 
I want to ask you whether you can give the Commission 
the names of any of those shops in which this practice 
is carried on >—Mr. Alfred Buckler, a draper and mil- 
linet writes to me, “Sir, in reply to your circular, I 
should consider the average hours of drapers in the 
* town of Gosport to be about 77 per, week. Some 
“ drapers open at 7.30, others at 8, and close all the 
“ year round about 8.30. _ Other trades, such as 
grocers and butchers, would average some hours 
longer. On Saturdays we do not close until from 
“ 10 to 10.80. I have not deducted the hours for 
“* meals, which for indoor hands would be about an 
“ hour per day.” 

20,049. (Chairman.) It is impossible that we could 
verify a statement so large as that ?—I assure the 
Commission that I have a number of letters from em- 
ployers which corroborate it; in fact, I am giving you 
several statements which have been sent to me from 
employers of labour where we have not branches’ in 
the districts. 

20,050. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In all cases have 
you omitted to. deduct the hours of meals. from the 
total number of-hours employed ?>—In all cases I have 
not deducted the hours of meals, because it is impos-. 
sible to ascertain them. In some cases only 20 minutes 
are allowed, in others half an hour, in others three 
quarters, anda in the generality of cases it is impossible 
to fix the hours because there is no regulation as to 
the hours. 
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20,051. (O’Conor Don.) Are we to understand 
that in that instance which you have given, in that 
particular establishment, Mr. Buckler’s, the’ hours. 
worked were the length you have mentioned ?—This 
is his own statement. 

20,052. His own statement was, as I understood it, 
to the effect that those were the hours worked in other 
establishments—the average in the town; he does not 
state that he in his own establishment worked that 
number of hours ?—He does not particularise his own. 
establishment, he gives the average of the drapers ; he: 
is a draper himself, and he gives the average hours of 
labour in the town. 

20,053. You cannot say that in his own astablahs 
ment those hours are worked ?—I cannot say positively 
that that is the case. 

20,054. Can you give any instances of any  indi- 
vidual establishments in which those long hours are 
worked ?—Do you wish me positively to mention par- 
ticular firms, or the names of those who are working 
their people unlimited hours ? 

. 20,055. (Chairman.) I think it would be very 
necessary if you are asked to do'so that you should do 
so, in order to substantiate that‘statement; do not you 
know that an aggregate is made up, of itéms, and if 
you say “I have hundreds and hundreds of cases in 
“ which such a thing is done,” itis a natural question 
to say can you give one or more ?—You see the great 
difficulty is this, as I mentioned to Sir George Young 
in my letter, that itis impossible to bring before the 
Commission those people who are suffering from these © 
long hours of labour, simply beeause they would lose 
their situations by doing so. 

20,056. You have made a general statement founddd 
on what you are sure is accurate information, and 
what you are asked is whether you can give the Com= 
mission any particular case-of the long hours which 
you refer-to ?—If the Commission will permit me, I 
have a book in which the names and addresses of all 
those 200 boys whom I have visited inthe metropolis 
are registered. 

20,057. We do not want the names for publication 
if anyone objects ?—I should be happy to give you any 


quantity of evidence with reference to particular firms. 


20,058. You see that mere general statements, how- 
ever trustworthy the person is who gives them, do not 
carry the same weight as evidence that is substantiated 
by names ?—Quite so. I should be very happy to send 
the names and the special number of hours that the 
people are worked in London and in the provinces. I 
find that the hours of labour in Inverness are 74, in 
Leeds 86, in Burton 73 hours per week, the shortest 
being 68; Leith, grocers 84; Limerick, grocers 96; 
Bradford 734 hours on the average; Ashton-under- 
Lyne, 78 hours per week; Carlisle, 764 hours per 
week ; regen iceite drapers 62 to 68 hours, iron- 


mongers » booksellers 62, shoemakers | 70$, 
grocers | fous those are very reasonable. Dumfries 
754, Hull” 7 84, Bedford 74, and Peterboro’. 76. 


There are some “of those hours which are exceedingly 
reasonable, there are ‘others which are very unreason- 
ble. There ig no registration of shop hours. and no 
registration of shop assistants, and we have no means 
of getting at accurate information, but taking the 
average hours of labour of shop assistants throughout 
the country I believe them to be 80 per week. That 
concludes the evidence which I wish to offer to the 
Commission. 

20,059. Of course you know that we have nilling 
to do with the labour of men, and that Parliament 
has hitherto left them to take care of themselves; we 
have had many witnesses who have advocated some 
restriction on the hours of retail labour of women and 
young persons, and they have generally been asked by 
us whether it would not operate unfairly upon the 
labour of women and young persons if they were 
placed under restrictions which did not apply to men; 
that where men might be exclusively employed in one 
establishment and in another in the same neighbour- 


‘hood women would be employed, you would exclude 


the women from the one and the men would work in 
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the other; would not that put the women’s labour in 
an unfair position ?—I think that in the majority of 
cases it would not; there might be exceptions. ‘The 
fact of women and children working those unneces- 
sarily long hours compel the men to work long hours 
too. The men, as a rule, object to work those long 
hours, but they are compelled in consequence of the 
children’s and women’s labour under them to submit 
to those long hours of labour, so that practically, 
while there might be exceptional cases where that 
tendency might exist, on the whole it would have the 
very, opposite tendency, for it would largely augment 
the employment of women. 
* 20,060. To what extent would you propose to 
limit the hours that people might legally work in 
retail shops?—I ‘would propose to limit them to the 
same hours as those employed in factories.) . 
20,061. Do you mean that the labour in shops is 
as Continuous and as severe as it is in textile fac- 
tories ?—I think that often it is much heavier, especi- 
ally in the grocery, provision dealing, ironmongery, 
and drapery trades. 
» 20,062. But they are not working all the time, are 
they ?—They must be doing something. 
- 20,068. Are they not waiting for customers a good. 
deal of their time ?—If they are-waiting for them they 
must be doing something the whole of the time. 
They are continually at it from morning till night.” 
20,064. But surely it is not comparable. with the 
labour of a woman or a child who. is feeding or 
attending a machine, moving like lightning, which she 
cannot turn from. for a’ moment ?-I think that the 
effect of the conditions under which these people live— 
that is, taking it in the aggregate—are equally as bad 
in the case of shop labour as in factory labour. I have 
had great experience of factory labour, and I feel 
Satisfied that that is the case. 
© 20,065. (Chairman to Mr. Lawrence.) Have you 
anything to add to the statement of Mr, Allen, or do 
you generally concur in it ?—I concur in every 
remark I think that Mr. Allen has made. I might 
say that I could go a little further I think with 
regard to Bristol, the town which I represent. I 
think comparing it with other towns we stand in a 
very fair position. You may take the average hours 
of labour in Bristol to be, if anything, rather under 
what they are in other towns, and the hours of labour 
there average 82 per week. - 
20,066. In what trade ?—In all retail trades. 
There are only six retail shops in Bristol that work 
68 hours per week; that is the lowest number of 
hours that are worked in Bristol in retail shops. 
What we complain of very much is the very short 
time that is allowed for meals, which is an important 
question from a medical point of view. There is really 
no fixed time for meals, In many houses of business 
in Bristol they have about 15 minutes allowed for their 
dinner—at least it is not allowed; they have to go 
up and sometimes they come down again without 
finishing their meal to serve customers. In some 
houses they have breakfast before they go in to business, 
but where they open earlier than half past seven they 
have breakfast afterwards. The longest time that is 
allowed is 50 minutes in the whole day for meals. 
This question of the meal-times was a point which 
my committee wished to bring under the notice of the 
Commissioners, and then there is the sanitary point 
of view. 4 
120,067. (Lord F. Cavendish.) When you say that 
the average time is 82 hours do you mean that the shops 
are open for 82 hours ?—No, not open for 82 hours, 
put the assistants work that time. As Mr. Allen said 
before, the fact of the shutters being put up is no 
‘eriterion of the time that the assistants get out. 
Oftentimes they are in an hour, or an hour and a half, 
‘or two hours after the shop is closed. 3 
~ 20,068. And how much before the shop is opened ? 
—Generally half an hour in the morning. 
20,069. Do you say like Mr. Allen that that is only 
the apprentices and youths, or the case with the 
adults as well ?—You generally find that the longest 


number of hours are endured by the apprentices and 
the females ; the adult men generally come in last and 
go first. 

20,070. At Bristol is the work continuous ?—Yes* 
they are not allowed even to talk. If they were to be. 
seen talking to each other, for instance, a girl speak- 
ing to her fellow standing next to her, it would be 
very likely followed by the shop-walker reporting her 
and she would be dismissed. To employ their time 
they must take down the boxes, straighten them, and 
put them up again, merely for the sake of occupying 
their time. They are also standing the whole day ; 
they dare not sit down for one single moment. 

20,071. (Mr. Brand.) What is your opinion with 
regard to this statement which was made before the 
Commission at Leeds: Mr. Jackson is in favour of 
closing all shops at 8 p.m., and he does not advocate 
restrictions upon the hours of women and children 
within the shops, but the closing of the shops; and 
he thinks that it might have the effect in some of the 
lower classes of trades, more particularly in the 
hosiery trade, of the substitution of male labour for 
that of females?—That may take place in a few 
trades, but I think in the majority I am right in say- 
ing that the greatest proportion of the retail trade of 
this country is drapery, and it would be simply im- 
possible for a draper to do without female labour 
he could not carry on his business without it. 

20,072. I gather that in some trades it would have 
that effect ?—In some trades possibly it might. 

20,073. There is another question at Leeds, where 
awoman operative, Miss Roberts, stated that her 
employer would substitute men’s for women’s labour if 
restrictions were put upon their labour which did not 
apply to that of men ; that had reference to employ- 
ment in a boot-shop ; do you think that that is possible? 
—I do not think so, because you must remember this 
fact, that the women in that trade I presume would be 
merely saleswomen, and they would be able to do that 
work equally well, if not better than men. Besides, 
there is another point; many ladies would object to 


being tried on boots by male assistants, and that would 


necessitate the shopkeeper keeping women in his em- 


ploy. Then there is the question of wages which is. 


avery important one. Ifa man can get a woman 
to do the same amount of work for half the money 
that a man will he will employ a woman and seé that 


- she works. 


20,074. At any rate you would allow that to a cer- 
tain extent that is the case ?—I think that the cases 
would be very rare indeed where male labour would 
be substituted for female. 

20,075. (O’Conor Don.) I suppose the longest 
hours are usually worked in the poorest localities of 
towns ?—Not in Bristol ; not necessarily ; for in the 
centre of the city, Wine Street, which is the principal 
street in Bristol, we have some of the latest shops in 
England. 

20,076. We had it in evidence that the chief places 
where long hours were worked in shops would be 
where the poorer classes of the community dwelt ?— 
Of course that is the rule. Those houses in Bristol 
that close early are not in the poorest parts, they are 
in the best parts ; but even in the best parts there are 
some shops that keep open very late indeed. 

20,077.’ I suppose your recommendation would 
amount to closing: shops earlier everywhere than at 
present ?—Certainly. 

20,078. Have you at all thought what hour it. 
should be ?—I think a very fair number of hours of 
work would be 10 hours per day, and that the 10: 
hours should range beween seven in the morning and 
nine at night; they should not be before seven or 
after nine. 

20,079. As a great deal of this work takes ptace- 
after the shop is shut that would necessitate the shop 
shutting before nine, would it not ?—That would 
depend upon what time they opened in the morning ; 
from 7 to 9 would be 14 hours. 

20,080. You have now recommended a particular 
limit; assuming that that limit were accepted, is it 
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‘not the case from your evidence, and the evidence of 


the gentleman who is along with you, that the shops 
would have to close very considerably earlier than 
‘that limit ?—They would have to do so ; and I think 
the employers would not object to that at all. 

- 20,081. So that practically it would amount to 
closing the shops at eight ’— Yes. 

20,082. Supposing thai in any locality, especially 
those localities which have been referred to before, 
where the poorer classes deal, and where, especially 
on Saturday nights, they come in very late, a shop- 
keeper employed men altogether, and consequently 
was able to keep his shop open till a very late hour, 
much latter than others who employed females, 
would not that shopkeeper run away with all the 
trade in that district from the others ?—My ex- 
perience with the men assistants would lead me to 
say that they would not do it; presuming that there 
was a law to protect women and children and limit 
their hours of labour you would find that the men 
would not work after. 

20,083. The shopkeeper who would thus be able to 
get a great deal of the custom of the locality would 
be able to pay very high wages, and do not you think 
that those high wages would tempt men to come into 
his employ who would work those long hours ?— 
No, not to any great extent, Ido not. ‘The tendency 
now of every one is a desire to work shorter hours, 
and that they will make much sacrifice for it. I 
think that in very few cases would you find men who 
would be disposed to work a longer number of hours 
There 
may be isolated cases, but not taking it in the ag- 
gregate, I think. 

20,084. Men at present work these long hours, do 
they not ?—That is because they are compelled to do 
it on account of the women and children. 

20,085. Are they compelled to—might they not 
leave when they think proper ?—No, because the 
shop does not close—they ‘could not go away and 
leave the women and the children in the shop. 

20,086. Why not ?—Because there would be cus- 


‘tomers to serve; the shop would be open and the 


people would be going in. 

20,087. If the men chose to leave, and their work 
was necessary for keeping the shop open, the employer 
would simply have to close the shop—would not that 
be the result >—He would be able to get in a large 
number of female hands or child labour temporarily 
to supply their place. 

20,088. You think that in that trade the competi- 
tion of females would drive men out of employ ?— 
No, I do not think it is so much that. 

20,089. The men at present. are not compelled to 
stop longer hours unless they think proper on account 
of the wages that they get ?—They are not legally 
compelled, certainly. 

20,090. What compulsion is there on them except 
the wish to be paid and not to lose their employment ? 
At all events if the men did consent to work late 
in one of those shops, would not that shop have a 
very great advantage over all the others ?—Certainly it 
would ; but I think that those cases would be very 
few, because as I said before there are very few trades 
where you could dispense with women labour. 

20,091. Are you not aware that in the very trade 
which you have mentioned, the drapery trade, men 
assistants in shops are very largely replacing women 
already P—I was not aware of the fact. 

20,092. Have you no large drapers shops in Bristol 
in which men are employed very much in selling over 
the counter >—No; we have some very large shops, 
some employing as many as 150 hands, and the ma- 
jority are women. 

20,098. (Mr. Brand.) Would you advocate the 
restriction of the hours of women in all shops ?— 
In all retail shops. 


20,094. Refreshment houses for instance ?— Re-— 


freshment houses are specially legislated for—they 
are licensed, I believe, if I remember rightly. 
20,095. But the hours may be very long, may they 
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not in refreshment houses ?—I suppose they are— 
the law allows them to keep open till ten. 

20,096. Take public houses ?—Public houses would 
be open till 11 o’clock; but they are specially legis- 
lated for, and also refreshment houses. 

20,097. But the hours of women’s labour may be 
very long in public houses and refreshment houses— 
they may he over 80 hours a week—both may com- 
mence at 6 in the morning and may finish at 11 ?— 
Quite so ; most of those places, I suppose, do open 
at 6 o’clock and close at 11, but that is a class of 
busines that is specially legislated for. 

20,098. Still you would have to make exceptions 
for them from your general rule?—I should not 
include them because they haye always been specially 
legislated for. ; 

20,099. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think that they 
are legislated for satisfactorily ?7—Personally speaking 
I should like to see public houses closed very much 
earlier than they are, and opened much later. 

20,100. The labour in public houses upon the 
assistants I suppose is as great as in other retail 
shops ?—They have this advantage, that they are 
generally allowed a fixed time for their meals, and 
when they are not serving they are allowed to sit 
down, and do their own work ; they can employ their 
time as they please ; but that is not allowed in the 
retail trade behind the counter. 

20,101. (Chairman.) Is there any other point that 
you would wish to mention to the Commission ?— 
Yes, there is another point which I should like to 
draw your attention to, and that is the sanitary con- 
dition of those houses. In Bristol, in one of the 
large houses which has been conspicuous for a great 
desire that they have for shortening the hours of 
labour I have it upon the best authority that the 
sleeping accommodation isvery bad. In one bed- 
room, 30 feet by 15, 9 feet 9 inches high, there are no 
less than 12 females sleeping. 

20,102. Is it common in Bristol for the assistants 
in retail shops to sleep on the premises ?—Yes, I 
think I may say it is, with the exception only of ,one 
firm where the females sleep out. There they have 
not sufficient room for the males and females, so the 
females sleep out and the males sleep upon the 
premises. There is another point with regard to 
the Workshops Act to which I was requested to call 
your attention. We find in our canvass in Bristol 


_ that there are a great many workrooms where there 


are only four employed, and they employ the four in 
order to evade the Act. JI believe they understand 
that the Act only affects those places of work where 
five are employed, and the consequence is that they 
work these four hands a great number of hours. 
20,103. The limitation of five has only reference 
to the giving of the half-holiday on Saturday. I think 


they are not allowed to work any longer hours if they 


have not more than five, only that they need not give 
a half-holiday on Saturday where such employment 
consists in making articles to be sold by retail on the 
premises ?—Do J infer from your remarks that the 
number of hours, with the exception of Saturday, 
under the Workshops Act would apply to any num- 
ber of assistants under four, even if there were only 
two employed ? 

20,104. Yes, or even one cannot be employed 
legally for more than 104 hours per day ?—I had not 
noticed that in reading the Workshops Act. 

20,105. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Are there any 
establishments in Bristol which comprise both work- 
shop and retail shops ?—Yes, there are a great many 
workshops on the premises, and it is the fact that 
there it is exceedingly difficult for the inspectors to 
be able to find whether the hands upstairs are re- 
leased or not. 

20,106. Is it the case that some of the work- 


“women, after their legal hours in the workshop are 


over, come down to help in the retail shops ?—I have 


‘not heard of any cases of that kind in Bristol, but I 


have heard of them in other towns where I have 
been. 
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20,107. (Lo Mr. Allen.) Have you heard of cases 
of that sort ?—I have. I am not personally acquainted 
with any special facts, but I have had letters from 
persons in different towns stating that that is the 
case. 

(Mr. Lawrence.) With regard to the question 
of the physical health of those assistants, I may say 
that I have a list here of three who have died directly 
from the cause of excessive hours of labour within 
the last two years in one establishment, and that 
establishment is one of the earliest closing in Bristol. 
LT also have a list of 10 others who have had to leave 
their situations owing to the same cause, that of ill- 
health. It is often the case that female assistants 


have to be carried upstairs from the shop from sheer ° 


exhaustion, owing to the long hours standing and the 
oppressive atmosphere which they breathe in the shop. 
A large number of shops. are not very modern and 
have low ceilings, and in a great many shops gas has 
to be burnt in the winter during the whole of the day. 
I know personally cases, friends of my own, young 


ladies, one of whom is dead and one in a lunatic - 


asylum at the present time, the direct cause being the 
excessive hours and the continual strain, because being 
behind a counter is no small thing. It is not, as some 
people may think, just to pull down a piece of stuff 
and serve it out; it requires a great deal of tact and 
ability, and there is a great deal of mental labour 
attached to it; the strain upon the mental powers is 
very great. 

(Mr. Allen.) I have a letter from Leicester in 
which the writer says, in answer.to this question : 
“ Do females in workrooms have to work after legal 
“hours serving behind the counter?” “I do not 
“ know what are considered, the legal hours for 
«¢ females in workrooms, but I do know that dress- 
*‘ makers have been employed at a firm in High 
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“ Street, Leicester, till after 11 o’clock at night,” 
(that is beyond the legal hour,) “and they have 
“commenced at half-past 8 in'the morning. It 
“ is not the general thing, but it is done at busy 
“¢ seasons,” 

20,108. That is not working in retail shops but in 
workrooms, as I understand ?—Yes, in workrooms. 

(Mr. Lawrence.) But there was one case at Bolton 
where we had information of the assistants in the 
workroom being brought down to serve behind the 
counter. 

(Mr, Allen.) Ido not think the cases are general, 
but they do exist. If I may be allowed to make one 
remark with reference to the effect of legislation upon 
the hours of shopwomen, Mr. William Watson, one of 
the largest employers in Bradford, told me personally 
that he believed the effect of legislation would be to 
augment the labour of women in shops, because more 
would be employed, and also because of the cheapness 
of women’s labour. Employers cannot afford to give 
that amount of money for female labour that they do 
for adult male labour. 

(Mr. Lawrence.) I may add to that remark that 
in Bristol, and I think it is general, I have heard so ; 
but in Bristol I know especially that male labour is 
very scarce. Parents now are bringing up their sons 
to some different kinds of business than the retail 
trade, owing to the excessive hours of labour and the 
disadvantages, and it is really now some difficulty to 
get men as assistants. 

( Chairman.) The question which you have intro- 
duced is a very large one, and we have hada great 
deal of evidence about it before. You may be sure 
it will be very carefully considered, but if is not a 
very easy question to decide. 

(Mr. Allen.) We are very much obliged to the 
Commission, 


The witnesses withdrew. 


“WILBERFORCE Bryant, Esq., examined. 


20,109. (Chairman.) Are you a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Bryant and May, lucifer match 
makers ?—Yes.  _ 

20,110. Have you come here with regard to some 
particular matter of trouble that you have had with 
the School Board ?—Yes, that’ is our point. They 
object to sign the certificates of children who have 
attended school under 10. The Act enables us to 
employ children above eight. . 

20,111. And they insist upon their own half-time 
rules as against those of the Factory Act ?—Yes. 

20,112. In what stage is your correspondence with 
them ?—We have left it with the Factory Inspectors, 
Mr. Redgrave and Mr, Oram. 

20,113. The School Board have not threatened you 
with a prosecution; have they ?—No, 

20,114. Have they threatened the children’s parents ? 
—Yes, they have done so; they have summoned 
parents of children that have been working with us. 

20,115. Have they obtained a conviction ?—Yes, 
and the children have been withdrawn from the 
factory; and in some cases the parents have been so 
frightened by the action of the School Board that 
they would not run the risk of allowing their children 
to work. ; 

20,116. Of course that is a matter’ of the interpreta- 
tion of the present law, which would be beyond our 
_ powers; but as regards the age at which they ought 
to be employed, do you employ a number of children 
below 10 ?—We have only very lately introduced the 
half-time system. We were opposed to it for some 
years, but we found it desirable to adopt it, and are 
increasing the number of half-timers in our different 
departments. : 

20,117. Should you be seriously inconvenienced 1f 
the legal age for commencing work was raised to 10 
for all trades?—I do not know whether it would 
amount to that, but as far as our business is con- 
cerned, I think eight is a very good age, because it is 
not work that those children do, it is play for a con- 
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siderable time; it is simply learning from the ex- 
perienced hands; just helping them, and seeing how 
the work is done. 

20,118. Of course there is the great objection that 
it interferes very considerably with their education, 
because the amount that a child has got at eight years 
old is hardly enough to carry him on as a_half-timer. 
Do you work on the half-day system ?—Yes ; the 
children go to school in the morning, and work in the 
afternoon always. 

20,119. With regard to the sanitary question, of 
course your works have been mentioned as being in a 
particularly good state in that respect, as you have 
always taken measures to prevent the peculiar bad 
consequences that sometimes come from match making ? 
—Yes; that is a point which we have given very 
great attention to; the buildings are new, very lofty, 
well ventilated, and not over-crowded. 

20,120. Ventilation is peculiarly necessary, is it not 
where you use phosphorus ?—Yes. 

20,121. Is it the case that phosphorus has been 
very largely dispensed with now in manufacturing ard 
something else substituted for it ?—Yes, that is so. 

20,122. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Which has not the 
same prejudicial effects upon health as phosphorus ? 
—Quite so ; itis chlorate of potash, which is an oxygen 
producer. 

20,123. At one time I believe you got rid of certain 
bad effects,by making the people wear a pot of turpen- 
tine round their necks, did you not?—We never did 
that ; it has been done, but I do not think there was 
any real beneficial effect from it. 

20,124. Do you never have cases of children 
afflicted with jaw disease ?—We had one case, I 
think, of a child, and I think there was one of a young 
woman, although I forget whether we had two; but 
they had worked in small places before they came to 
us; the disease was not contracted in our factories 
at all. - 
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20,125. (Chairman.) Are the children employed 
in’ dipping ?—No, that is done by men. 3 

20,126. In some places is not it very often done by 
children ?—No, it is men’s work. Of course there 
are boys to attend on the men, but the men actually 


dip the matches ;) these remarks apply to common ~ 


matches. As regards safety matches there is no draw- 
back of any kind in their manufacture from first to 
last ; there is no phosphorus whatever. 

20,127. Have you any knowledge of the condition 
of children who work in this business at the houses 
of their parents?—I should think it was on a very 
small scale indeed now; but where it does exist it 
must be very prejudicial to the children no doubt, and 
to all engaged in it. 

20,128. We have had evidence that it was very 
extensively done at a very recent period in the Hast 
End of London ; that when all trades faiied the men 
took to match making in garrets ?—That is another 
kind of match making ; it is what is termed “ bundle- 
dipped ” matches, not frame-dipped matches. 

20,129. A very cheap kind, I suppose ?>—A very 
cheap and common match, in which the composition 
is nearly all phosphorus and glue. 

20,130. So that that is the branch of the trade, 


if it can be so called, in which mischief arises ?—Yes, 


it is so. 

20,131. That was the trade that came out in their 
thousands when it was proposed to tax the matches, 
was it not >—No; those were our hands and others. 

20,182. Can you say whether any great diminution 
in the number of people in the small match trade was 
caused by the Act of 1864?—That would depend 
rather upon the vigilance of the Factory Inspectors, 
and I am not prepared to say whether it arose from 
their vigilance or from the increased use of a superior 
match. I should think perhaps both ; but principally 


by the introduction of superior matches at a very low 


price, they were in fact cheaper to use than the old 
bundle-dipped, and the public soon discovered this. 

20,183. Would you date the diminution of the small 
match makers somewhere from that period ? do you 
think that within the last ten years they have been 
decreasing >—Yes; no doubt what are termed the 
bundle-dipped matches are gone out of use almost 
entirely. : 

20,134. But still the provision of cheaper, and 
better matches would have that effect naturally ?— 
Yes. I think it is owing more than anything else 
to the improved matches that are made on the frame- 
dipped principle. 

20,135. Is there any other matter in which you 
have been troubled in connexion with the Factory 
Acts?——Yes, the hours of working. We should 
prefer and the hands themselves would very much 
prefer to breakfast before commencing work. You 
see the habits of Londoners and of country workpeople 
are very different. They do not mind. how late they 
work‘in the evening provided they need not. begin 
in the morning very early. They prefer to breakfast 
before they come. Half-past seven in the morning 
in the summer would suit our hands very well. 

20,1386. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what time do 
they come ?—Half-past. six nominally, but they do 
not come and we cannot get them to come. 

20,187. (Ghairman,) ,. Your nominal hours are 
from half-past six to six ?—Yes, in the summer. 

20,188. Then you give a break for breakfast ?— 
Yes. 

20,139. Do some of them not come till after break- 
fast -—Very few. | 

20,140. Some of them come late at all events ?>— 
Yes, very late. They come in from half-past six to 
half-past seven. 

20,141, There is a difficulty about admitting half- 
past seven as the hour for commencing work without 
the breakfast. interval, because from the very earliest 
Factory Act it has been laid down that a breakfast 
hour shall be given not earlier than half-past seven, 


so that there is a difficulty about it; but would it 


suit your business if you could take the work with 
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one break, say, working from eight o’clock ?—Yes, 
we would almost rather begin at eight o'clock than 
half-past six. — 

20,142. Working from eight to one and two to 
seven, or that sort of thing ?—Yes. 

20,143. Do you work more than ten hours?— 
No. 

20,144. Then eight to one and two to seven would 
suit youP—Yes, eight to one and two to seven 
would suit us; those are the hours that we work in 
the winter now. 

20,145. Those are the hours of all the trades of 
Birmingham and that part of England toa great 
extent all the year round ?—I was not aware of that, 


‘but that would suit us very well. Many of the work- 


people have a considerable distance to come. 

20,146. Of course they would not have time to go 
home to their breakfast ?—Of course not; that is 
almost out of the question except with a very few of 
the hands. ) . . 

20,147. That is a point which has been very ex- 
tensively urged in some parts of England, that the 
breakfast hour should not be interfered with ?—I 
think it is a very important question, and in many 
trades it is not illegal now; it is very extensively 
done in many trades. 

20,148. You do not mean that you do it in winter 
now ?—Yes; in the winter from the Ist of October 
till the 1st of April we work from eight till seven, 
although we could’ work from seven to seven by giv- 
ing half an hour for breakfast, with only one break for 
dinner, that is the Factory Act-of 1864. 

20,149. (Lord F. Cavendish.) It would suit you 
if the winter hours were optional all the year round ? 
—Yes, I think that would suit us very well: 

20,150. (Chairman.) You said that your children 
attended school half the day, but I understand that’ 
they attend school in the morning every day and only 
come to work in the afternoon ?—Yes. 

20,151. Is that by arrangement with the schools >— 
No, it suits us rather better, and it suits the children 
because they come from the school to the factory, and 
in many cases their elder sisters take charge of them 
in the evening and take them home. 

20,152. That cannot be done I‘presume in many 
kinds of factories ?—No, I daresay not, but it suits 
us remarkably well in our business, and I think it is 
better for the children, and it suits the schoolmaster a 
great deal better to get them fresh. 

20,158. Do your children chiefly attend the same 
school ?—-The board school nearest to us I suppose 
the majority would attend, but there are children 
attending other schools, the Roman Catholic school 
and other schools as well. 

20,154. Do you interfere in the’ choice of the 
schools ?—Not in the least.” 

_ 20,155. Many employers do so because there is a 
great saving of trouble in the school certificates if you 
get them all from the same schoolmaster ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly there would be that. We have not found very 
great difficulty at present with the signing of the 
books, except that they object to sign them where the 
children are under 10, and that is just the difficulty 
with us now. The Factory Inspectors say they 
cannot compel us to refuse children work if they are 
above eight. 

20,156. Certainly not, because in nearly all the 
factories of England and Scotland, children are being 
employed under 10?—And yet it is apparently illegal 
for us to employ children unless we have a certificate 
of their having attended school half-time, and that 
the School Board refuse in some instances to give. 
I think they had one case decided at the police court, 
and. when our case came on they said it was similar 
to the previous one, soit was not decided on its merits, 
so a fine was inflicted without the case being heard, 
at least so I was informed by the mother of the child. 

20,157. I suppose it would not be worth your while 
to try the case ?—Should it be thrown upon us. We 
do not wish to come into collision with the School 
Board, or to appear to be the enemies of education,’ 
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‘that construction might be put ‘upon it, and it would 
place us in rather an invidious position, because we 
are great friends of education. 2 

20,158. The real thing is, you come to us with a 
difficulty in which the Factory Laws, which are all we 
have to do with, are not concerned, it is the Educa- 
tion Act which has troubled you?—Then there is a 
conflict as it were between the Factory Act and the 
Education Act, they do not work together harmo- 
‘niously. 

20,159. (O’ Conor Don.) How ‘many children, do 
you employ in your establishment under 13?—I 
should think that at the present time there would not 
be 100, but then we have only lately commenced the 
plan of employing half-timers, it is a gradual work. 

20,160. How many women and young persons do 
you employ ?—It is rather difficult to say. I have 
not a memorandum of the exact number, but I should 
think that there are under 1,000 on our premises. 
Then of course we employ more than double that 
number off the premises in box making. Box making 
and match making are entirely separate branches of 
business. 
_ 20,161. A great deal of the match-box making is 
-done at home in the dwellings of the people, is it 
not ?—Yes, there is a very great misapprehension as 
‘to the wages that the box makers can make. If a 
girl is. steady at work she can earn from 10s..to 12s. 
a week, and even at times more than that herself, 
just her own labour. <i 

20,162. (Chairman.) That is working at home? 
—Yes, we are introducing the plan of making boxes 
on our own premises to a certain extent. 

20,168. You do not know how many hours a girl 
works at home to make 10s. a week?—I do to some 


extent from inquiries that I have made; she does not 


work more than the factory hours. - 

20,164. She suits herself, I daresay, in the hours 
that she chooses ?—Yes, she does, but then many 
persons.make boxes just as it suits them, some weeks 
they would make perhaps two or three times as many 
as others, it depends upon what other employment 
they have. In the summer they go to other branches 


of trade and then in the winter they fall back on the. 


match-box making. 
20,165. (O’ Conor Don.) What would the very 

young children be employed in, in the ease that you 

have had a dispute with the School Board about ?— 


us 


~her also-to ask 
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Partly box making, and partly learning to 4ill wax 
matches into the boxes, emptying the wax matches 
from the frames into the boxes, they would not be 
efficient hands at learning it unless they begin early 
in that way and they are not so valuable as they 
otherwise would be. 

20,166. ( Chairman.) Is there any other matter 
which you would wish to bring before the Commis- 
sion?—We understand that at one o the School 
Boards they have objected altogether to two half- 
timers in a family working in any trade...» 

20,167. Even over 10 ?—Yes over 10.3 wecould not 
speak positively on that, fact. but. the parents stated ‘so, 
and these remarks apply principally in the main I 
think to girls, not so much to boys, we are not, so 
much concerned with boys as with girls, we have very 
few boys in the factory. I wrote to Mr. Hannay the 
magistrate at the Worship Street Police Court where 
the cases came, asking him to give me an interview, to 
which I have not received any reply. He may not 
have received my letter, I do not know ; I wished just 
to explain privately to him the particulars of these 
cases, . . . 

20,168. You ‘were not. represented when the sum- 
mons was heard ?—I had the parent of the child and 
explained to her exactly what to do. I gave her an 
abstract of the Act that she might hand it to the 
magistrate but I believe the case was very summarily 
dealt with, I cannot speak positively because we did 
not attend, but so the mother of the child informed 


20,169. The best thing would have been to instruct 
fora case to be stated ?—But 
unfortunately the parents are not equal to any thing 


of that kind, they are rather frightened in a police 


court. But there is another point, that Roman 
Catholic schools and other schools, not Board 
Schools, do not raise any difficulty as to signing the 
certificate so that the effect would be to withdraw 
children from the Board Schools which is rather a 
hard case, because the parents might prefer the 
education at the Board Schools if they were allowed 
to send their ‘children on the same terms as other 
schools would. take them. 

20,170. Are the Board Schools generally cheaper? 
—We pay the schooling of the children. I do not 
know whether they are cheaper or not. I)think about 
the same; it is 3d..a week that we pay. 


The witness withdrew. 


ARTHUR Wixson, Esq., examined. 


20,171. (Chairman.) You are a member of the 
firm of Joseph Davenport and Son, silk manufac- 
- turers of Malmesbury and Derby ?—I am. 

20,172. What is the case which you wish to pu 
before the Commission ?—I only come to speak about 
this. The Act says, I think, that workpeople are not 
allowed to work for more than four hours and a half 
without a meal.. Our workpeople think that that is 
rather hard ; they want, if possible, to work as they 
have been accustomed to, beginning at eight o’clock 
in the morning and working till one, five hours, so 

that they can have a comfortable breakfast before 
‘they start. They find that very much more comfort- 
able than having a “scratch” breakfast at the mill 
from eight to half-past, and a good many of them have 
to walk a long way, two or even three miles, to their 
work. : 

20,173. In Mr. Davenport’s letter, he says, “ This 
“ regulation weighs specially hard on some of our 

“‘ workpeople, as they live such distances as a mile 

“ and a half or even two miles from the factory, and 

“ it is a serious thing for them té start from their 
-“ homes an hour earlier than they were accustomed 

“ to, and instead of having breakfast at home having 
© it in our tea-room. ‘The same objections exist to 
“ having half an hour for tea in the afternoon. In 
“ fact the law obliging us to work only four hours 
‘© and a half at a stretch is a great cause of complaint, 
* not so much-to us as to our workpeople, and there- 


j 
. 


‘¢ fore I venture to ask you whether any efforts on 
** my part would avail to alter the law as regards our 
“ factories at all events, or whether you would miti- 
“ gate in any way the action of this law.” Yours 
is a silk-throwing mill ?—Yes, a silk-throwing and 
ribbon-weaving mill too. 

20,174. If you could take your ten hours in two 
turns that would suit you much better ?--~Yes,'a great 
deal better; it would suit our workpeople a great deal 
better too. . 

20,175. The Commission have had some other ap- 
plications precisely similar to yours, and they will 
consider what they can do in their report with regard 
‘to it; is there any other matter which you would wish 
to: mention ?—No, except that we find it very hard, 
the ages being so limited, but I suppose there is no 
chance. of there being any alteration in that. 

20,176. You see the Act of 1874 was supposed to 


-be: a settlement. of that, and some; other points as 


regards textile factories, but I suppose you contend 
that silk-throwing is a particularly light child’s la- 
bour ?—Yes, exactly so. ¥ 
20,177. And that it is not injurious to children ?— 
Not at all in any way; we should find it very hard not to 
begin working those children full time until they were 
13 years old; it takes so very long to make them good 
hands ; ' whereas, if they begin, as now, at 11, they be- 


come good hands in a very short time. 


20,178. In silk-throwing they may be employed at 
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full time, at 11 may they ?—Yes, and half-time from 
8 to 11. 

20,179. Is that privilege abolished by the Act of 
1874 ?—Yes, we used to be able to work them from 
8 to 11 half-time, and from 11 upwards full time. 

20,180. Did you appeal and protest against that 
Act ?—Yes, we protested repeatedly with Mr. Cross, 
and sent a round robin from the workpeople, who 
were themselves very much against the Act of 
1874; and really half-timers are of very little use 
in a silk factory. In the few hours that they are 
at school they forget their own work. I do not 
wish the least in the world that they should not be 
properly educated; we always had a very good school 
on our own premises, and managed it ourselves and 
took as much interest in the children’s education 
asin their work for us. It will fall very hard upon 
some of the parents of the children and will make a 
material difference in their wages, and it will make a 
difference to the two towns that we have settled in ; 
in Malmesbury, for instance, the factories are just 
calculated for the labour in the town, and it will 
make a difference of nearly two thirds of the labour. 
And the same is the case in another mill which we built 
at Sherston two or three years ago before there was any 
chance of this Act being passed because the labour 
that we wanted we found there. We built a factory 
and made Sherston more or less a prosperous place, 
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and now we shall be obliged to shut up half that 
Sherston mill and take some of the machinery else- 
where. The same at Derby; we are going to give up 
the Derby mill and going to Germany instead ; it drives 
us out in that way. 


20,181. You will not be allowed to employ children 
younger than 12 in Germany ?— No, but 12 will 
make a great deal of difference, they may employ 
them at 12 full time there. I should not ask for more 
than that. 

20,182. What makes it impossible for you to employ 
the half-timers ?—I do not think that the half-time 
system is a good thing for the manufacturers, although 
it is an excellent thing for the children. They seem 
to lose their way of picking up an end On silk if they 
have been away half the day. 

20,183. (Chairman.) You know that that point 
strictly speaking is a little beyond our inquiry, but 
still we are happy to give you an opportunity of 
stating it, and will give it prominence in your eyi- 
dence ?—I- am much. obliged to the Commission. 
That is all I have to say. 

20,184, Have you ever tried the alternate day 
system for half-timers ?—No, we have never tried it. 
I never heard of it before. 

20,185. Would it not suit you ?—I think it would 
be better certainly than the ordinary half-time. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
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Tuesday, 5th October 1875, 


PRESENT : 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON in rar Cuarr. 


Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 
Sir Cuartes Du Cane. 


Tue O’Conor Don. 
Henry Rozvert Branp, Esa. 


GrorGEe Parmer, EsqQ., and Wi1iam I. Parmer, Esq., examined. 


20,186. (Chairman, to Mr. George Palmer.) You 


are members of the firm of Huntley and Palmers ?>— 


Yes. 

20,187. We have had evidence from the Factory 
Inspectors that bakehouses having been excepted from 
the factory legislation on account of fheir being regu- 
lated by a special Act, biscuit factories are in this 
anomalous position that whereas certain parts, the 
packing department for example, are subject to visi- 
tation by the Factory Inspectors, the bakehouse part 
has been considered to be exempt in respect of being 
a bakehouse. Further evidence has been given that 
the local authority in many places does not inspect 
the bakehouses strictly as contemplated by the Bake- 
house Act, and it has therefore been suggested that 
all women, young persons, and children employed in 
bakehouses ought to be brought under the operation 
of whatever consolidated Act may be passed with 
respect to factories and workshops. That being so I 
would ask you whether you have any statement which 
you would wish to make to the Commission on your 
own behalf in respect of it, and first of all I suppose 
you employ women >—Yes, we employ women. 

20,188. Would you have any objection to the 
women, young persons, or children, whom you em- 
ploy in the bakehouse, being subject to the same 
regulations as those who are employed in what is 
called your factory >—We have no objection to be 
placed under’ the regulations of the Workshops Act, 
or of the Factory Act, if we can secure to ourselves 
some considerations which are peculiar to our own 
business, and without which we could scarcely carry 
the business on. We wish to lay before the Commis- 
sion on this occasion the peculiar circumstances which 
attach to our own business, and for which it is im- 


portant to us to get at any rate as much liberty as 
possible, for without this it would be simply impossi- 
ble to carry on the trade without inflicting a hardship 
upon those who are employed in the factory, as well _ 
as loss to ourselves. I refer here to a very simple 
question, which is that allowances are made where 
some trades have seasons. We have our seasons, and 
we are rather disposed to press the absolute necessity 
to us of having exemptions for certain seasons. 

20,189. Are you now speaking of the biscuit factory 
and the bakehouse, or the whole establishment ?—I 
am speaking with regard to the whole establishment. 
You will allow me to say that although I happen to 
be the senior, my brother is really better up in some 
facts than I am ; if therefore I refer to him he may 
correct me on some points, as he is more up in the 
detail than Tam. I may tell you that we have studied 
thoroughly well the Bakehouse Act and the Factory 
Acts, and therefore quite familiar with them. Sir 
George Young wrote me a letter and sent me ona 
paper, in which I saw the evidence of Mr. Carr, of 
Carlisle, and. therefore I refer to him as having given 
evidence. We have had no correspondence with 
Messrs. Carr. What they did was perfectly indepen- 
dent of us, as what we do is of them, but I see they 
also mention this very circumstance of the seasons, 
which of course is peculiar to the wade; as I will 
explain to the Commission presently. 

20,190. (Mr. Brand.) In the bakehouse, it is pos- 
sible for you, is it not, to employ children between 
the hours of 5 and 9 p.m., that is to.say, they can be 
employed for 16 hours at a stretch ?—I should think 
not children. By “children” you mean those under 13. 

20,191. There is no reason why, you should not 
employ them between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. ?—I may at 
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once clear that ground by saying that we do not em- 
ploy children. We have a School Board in operation 
in Reading. We have no half-timers, and therefore 
we cannot employ childrer under 13. That puts us 
straight at any rate. , 

20,192. (Chairman.) I suppose you would consider 
it right that any boy under 13 at all events should not 
be employed longer in the bakehouse than in the 
factory >—Yes. We do not raise a question of that 
kind. If you ask my private opinion, it is this: that 
so.young a boy should not be employed such long 
hours in a bakehouse, and as a matter of fact, and of 
practice at Reading, we never have employed them. 

20,193. (Mr. Brand.) The reason why I put to 
you the question is, that we had evidence trom one of 
the inspectors that it is the practice at some bake- 
houses (and I think he mentioned certain of them by 
name), to employ children those long hours; you do 
not know of any cases of that kind ?—I may say that 
our rule, ever since I have been in the business, which 
is now over 30 years, has been to establish the stan- 
dard of 13 years as the youngest age that we have. 
Until the School Board came into operation it was 
impossible for us to know that we were not deceived, 
and when the School Board came into operation in 
Reading (and I was myself instrumental in getting it 
there, because I took considerable pains beyond many 
others to get it there), we found that by having the 
registers we had boys in the factory under 13, but 
they were immediately turned out to the school. We 
have not now, as a matter of practice, any boy in our 
works under 13 years of age. 

20,194. What is your longest. stretch of work for 
boys above 13 in the bakehouse ?—54 hours a week is 
our ordinary work. 

20,195. 1 mean between each day or any day do 
you work them the full hours between 5 and 9 ?—No, 
9 hours and 50 minutes. 

20,196. Is that including rest ?—We get 9 hours 
and 50 minutes work a day ; we get 54 hours a week 
of work. 

20,197. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What is the average 
temperature that they work in in the bakehouse during 
that time /—It is impossible to say what the average 
temperature is. I will venture this statement, that 
no reasonable person could find fault with the ven- 
tilation of our place. What the actual temperature of 
the works may be I really cannot say. Of course we 
have some rooms that are very warm, but the boys do 
not work in the very warm rooms, they simply go into 
them to fetch things out and take things in. 

20,198. (Chairman.) We may, 1 think, readily 
believe that your establishment is probably one of the 
best possible of the kind, and we have not asked you 
to come here from any idea that your boys are worse 
off than other boys, only as. it is a question whether 
boys employed in any trade ought not to be brought 
under the Factory Act, we have therefore asked you 
as a representative firm. to give your opinion rather 
upon the general question, and of course as applicable 
to yourself >—My brother suggests that the answer 
might be from 50° to 80°, but it is only a guess; some 
of our rooms are as well ventilated as this room, and 
some of course are not so well ventilated, and cannot 
possibly be. : 

20,199. I thought you were going to make some 
statement which would serve as a point of departure 
to what you believe is necessary for your business ?p— 
The point of departure is the question of time. I 
referred just now to Messrs. Carr, because, as I stated, 
we had no correspondence with Messrs. Carr, and I 


was interested in seeing the statement, because it 


bears out entirely our own experience. We manu- 
facture an article which must be made just as fast as 
the public require it, and we do not make up stock, 
that is to say, the nature of our business prevents our 
making up stock when we are slack, we have to dis- 
tribute it of course from the bulk when we are busy, 
we are obliged to make according to the demand, and 
we find fortunately for us that exceptions under the 
Workshops Regulations Acts are made, one of which 
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I will read, “In the manufacture of preserves from 
“ fruit, and in the preserving and curing of fish, 
“ women may be employed between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


“ for not more than 96 days between the Ist of June 


“ and the 24th of December,” showing at once that 
there is a principle admitted, and we simply ask for a 
liberal exception, and a liberal use of some such 
exception. 

20,200. You quote that modification as an instance 
of what may be called a favoured trade ?—Yes, and 


there are other trades which are mentioned in the 


body of the Act, I think. We simply ask for as 
liberal a modification as possible. With regard to our- 
selves, I will give you just these facts. There are 
portions of the year when from some cause, one does 
not quite know why, but it is so, there “is a much 
greater demand for our goods than at another, and 
if we are not allowed to work more than 54 hours, 
that is to say, if we have no overtime, we must 
employ throughout the year so many hands, and it 
would oblige us to put the whole factory upon short 
time for a considerable period. That would be a 
hardship to the workpeople at which they would rebel 
quite as much as we should, or perhaps before we 
should. Already we have partly in anticipation of 
this very emergency of our being put under the 
Factory Act, and partly from our own sense of what 
is right, made very large extensions to our pre- 
mises, and have increased our facilities, and already 
the hands are complaining that they do not get over- 
time enough, and if we have a still further increase 
and so as never to require overtime, the hands them- 
selves would be the very first to complain. 

20,201. You would either have to discharge some 
or to work short time at one period?—Yes, cer- 
tainly. Therefore, we'ask in the interest of the 
hands, and in the interest of the whole trade (if 
you can give us credit for being a little disinterested), 
that there should be license given to the biscuit 
baking trade of working over-time, for a considerable 
portion of the year. I am not prepared. to say quite 
how much, but probably this very time, 96 days, 
would cover everything. 

20,202. That 96 days might, I suppose, without in- 
convenience, be subject to an annual license, and the 
use made of it be reported as is the custom where 
modifications are allowed r—Yes; I do not know 
that we have any objection to report if other trades 
report. Of course anything of that kind is a certain 
amount of interference with the trade which the 


trade does not like, but of course we do not expect. 


to be more favoured than other people. 

20,208. You recognise the object of all such inter- 
ference, that it is not to meddle unnecessarily with 
gentlemen carrying on business in a proper way, 
but because there are firms in which supervision is 
necessary, and you cannot legislate for them spe- 
cially >—Yes; we recognise the propriety of an inter- 
ference in those trades, and admit that the general 
good has been promoted by it, but this interference 
may be carried to a vexatious point, and we want to 
be guarded against that. 

20,204. For instance, this is a report which has 
been made to us with respect to a certain district of 
England. “In my district are two large biscuit 
“¢ factories, and several small ones. 
‘“* traordinary system prevails of children refused by the 
“ certifying surgeon to work in the lighter processes of 
“ the manufacture for .10 or 103 hours a day, being 
“ sent down into the bakehouse where they can be 
“employed apparently for 16 hours at a stretch,’ 
that is the sort of thing where interference seems to 
be called for, where children can be employed in the 
bakehouse, although they cannot legally be employed 
in the lighter business of the factory. I understand, 
that personally you do not object to the labour of the 
protected classes being regulated in the bakehouse as 
in the factory with certain modifications >—Prefacing 
it by the general objection that I presume everyone 
has to being interfered with, or inspected, and of 
course, with that proviso, I have to assure you that 
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we have no objection at all to be placed in the same 
position as any other concerns which may be thought 
to require looking after. 


20,205. I might put it in this way; that you would 
not urge that there is a special reason for women, 


young persons, or children employed in bakehouses _ 


being exempted from inspection if there is inspection 
in the other parts of the establishment ?—I will an- 
swer your question in this way if you will allow me, 
that we have no objection at all to your knowing pre- 
cisely what is going on in our premises. I do not 
wish to admit too much, but I will admit fully that I 
have no objection to all that is going on with us being 
known. f 
20,206. (Sir C, Du Cane.) That is to say, you 
answer for yourselves, and not for the trade in 
general ?—Yes, just so ; we know the difficulties. We 
know where the shoe pinches, and it would be dis- 
honest, I think, for any man who is carrying on 
business to tell you that he wishes you to come into 
his place and lay restrictions upon him. He likes 
to be at liberty. We are not exempt from human 
infirmity, if it is an infirmity. We think we, under- 
stand our own business. We believe we carry it on 
properly, and we do not ask you to interfere with us. 
But that is not the question. You are going to do it 
I presume, and therefore we come to you and ask you 
in doing it to give us such liberty as regards hours 
as that which we believe the nature of the trade 
should have, and is justified in asking for. And that 
arises from the fact. that we cannot make goods on 
stock, We must make our goods as they are wanted. 
There are certain periods of the year when the demand _ 
is much greater than at other times. They range 


‘oddly enough. I do not know why, but they range 


very much in four periods in the year; still it is so, 
20,207. (Chairman.) Perhaps they are festive 
seasons ?>—They come in the spring, they come in the 
early part of summer, they come in the autumn, and 
they come at Christmas. If we are unable to work 
longer hours at those periods, we must, as I said just 


‘now, employ so many hands, and have such a large 


establishment, that. it would necessitate our working 
short time, or discharging hands at the slack times. 
That would be a great hardship upon the workpeople 
themselves, and a great hardship upon the trade. 
20,208. Could you tell us what hours you do work 
now, I think you said you worked 54 hours a week ? 
—Our practice has been since Mr. Beadon paid us a 
visit on behalf of the Factory Inspectors, several years 
ago, not to work the young hands at the prohibited 
hours by the Factory Act. There are times:and there 
will be times when, in spite of all we can do, it will 
be necessary to work even all night, but we do not ask 
that as regards the young hands. As regards the 
young hands, I believe the hours that are mentioned 
in the modification which I quoted would meet our 
wishes, but we simply want the general principle. 
We do not wish to work more hours than we are 
obligéd to do, but it is difficult to say exactly what. 
When we know the decision of the Legislature, and 
know precisely what we have to conform to, we shall 
do our best to do it; but we simply ask beforehand for 
2, wide allowance both on behalf of the hands and our- 


_ selves, because we have some short time as it is, and the 


hands are discharged. 

20,209. I would put it to you particularly what are 
the general factory provisions, perhaps taking them 
first as a general rule, and then asking you particularly 
what exceptions you require? Do you object that no 
child should be employed under 10 ?—Certainly not. 

20,210. That no child between 10 and 13 shall be 
employed on the morning and afternoon of the same 
day; or on two consecutive days all day ? 

(Mr. W. Palmér.) Since the School Board has been 
established there has been a provision for children 
who have passed the standard being allowed to work. 
When the children get to that position the parents 
are very anxious indeed that those children should 
earn wages, particularly where they are very poor. 
And if they come to us, as they do under the present 
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arrangement, we have .something like five or six 
children in the whole of our establishment, we have 
taken them on and-we work them without any over- 
time. We make an absolute rule ‘not to work them 
overtime, but we work them the ordinary hours of our 
factory. If with those children we were compelled 
to conform to the ordinary factory Act, we should 
not employ them, and the result. would be that all 
those children would go to be employed in shops as 
errand boys or something like that for much longer 
hours with -much greater strain upon their strength 
than would be the case if they were employed in our — 
factory. But we could not employ them on alternate 
days ; it would not answer our purpose to employ 
those few boys under those circumstances; therefore 
as far as we are concerned it would be no great loss to 
us, but it would be a great hardship upon those chil- 
dren if they were placed in that position. 

20,211. Altogether you only employ half a dozen or 
so under the age of 18 ?—That is:all; and those are 
children who have passed the standard and are allowed 
by the School Board to work. . 

20,212. Do you know what the standard is ? 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) The~ 4th ‘standard in towns, the 
3rd in. counties I believe, but in boroughs it is 
the 4th. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) J only refer to that as a hard- 
ship upon those children and their parents, if they are 
shut out of the factories by that arrangement,.as they 
surely would be. 

20,218. By the Factory Laws young persons, that 
is to say, of both sexes over 13 4nd women could only 
be employed 10 or 10} hours a day, subject possibly 
to modification ? , bauer hss 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) We do not want 10} hours a day, 
and therefore we want no exception to them. : 

20,214. But that is the rule >—Yes. : 

20,215. Then there is a half holiday on Saturday ? 
—They all get that. ; 

20,216. And if you do employ children they must 
attend school half their time and bring a certificate to 
you of having done so. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) Tf. that rule was carried out it 
would shut out those children who have passed that 
standard from: being employed in the factory, and it 
would be so far injurious to the children because they 
would have harder work and longer hours than by the 
Factory Act are allowed. 

20,217. Why would it be impossible for you to 
employ two sets of half-timers ?>—It would upset our 
works, and\the number are so few that we should 
prefer not having them. 

20,218. If their labour was valuable to you it might 
happen that you might employ a good many ? 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) My only answer is that we have 
never tried it, and never have had occasion to try. it. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) It may. come up in other towns 
with regard to School Board children passing the 
standard whether they should have any special excep- 


. tion under those circumstances. 


20,219. It is one question before us which we shall | 
have to consider, whether we shall get hold of those 
other children in the future P ; 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) The question of half-timers has 
never been raised with us in Reading, and it is a 
question which we are not much acquainted with. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) We certainly should not work 
half-time hands if we could possibly help it. 

20,219a. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I understand that 
rather than employ half-timers you would employ no 
children at all, 9 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) Yes, that has been our practice 
hitherto, whatever our future practice may be. In 
fact we have no children under 13/years of age in our 
works, except just the few that my brother has men- 
tioned, five I think it is. 

20,220. ( Chairman.) What modifications would. you 
require at busy seasons >—First of all, before you get 
to that may I call your’ attention to one thing which 
is named in the Act as to meal-times, that all hands 
are to be cleared out of the factory at meal times. I 


‘MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


_ suppose the object of that is that the factory may be 
ventilated, or some such reason, and fit for the after- 
- noon work, 

20,221. I believe the principal reason is to guard 
against evasion and infringement.—In our case it is 
an absolute necessity, and one which I do not know- 
how we could do without; that is that that clause 
should be suspended in our case, and I will give you 
| the reason. Our machines are going up to the time 

- that the bell rings for dinner, cutting out goods which 
| have to be baked. Every gentleman knows that 
cooking (for that is really what baking is) is a matter 
of time, and it must be done at the time; and the 
ovens are always running, some of them nearly the 
whole of the meal-time, and all of them for a part of 
the meal-time, to bake up the goods which have been 
prepared for the ovens. If the youths that are 
employed in feeding those ovens have to go out of the 
factory when the bell rings, say at 1 o’clock, it will be 
extremely inconvenient to us, and so difficult to work 
that-we must ask for an exception on that particular 
head; the biscuit factories at any rate should not be 
required to be cleared during the meal-times. 

20,222. You said that since the inspector had visited 
you you had conformed to the factory hours for all 
your young people, to what did you particularly refer ? 
I did not remember that particular clause till my 
brother reminded me of it at tke time ; it fact it was 
not in my mind in the least degree, but I think the 
Commission will see the force of the reasons which I 
give them, As to that question of evasion I do not 
see exactly how it would be. 

20,223. Of course we must always bear in mind 
that the law is for the wicked ?—It only applies in this 
case to the bakehouse. It does not apply to the pack- 
ing-room. It is a question of the meal-times as regards 
the ovens. There is no difficulty as regards the 
packing-rooms, but there is a difficulty as regards the 
bakehouse, 

20,224. But you do not employ children, do you, 


in the bakehouse ?>—Yes, we. employ boys of 13 and . 


over. ‘ 

20,225. Then you would require that the bake- 
house should be considered what is called a continuous 
process ?>—Certainly. 

20,226. What extension of time should you re- 
quire in the busy seasons ? 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) In the Acts two ages are men- 
tioned with regard to the age of young people, 16 
and 18. If the age of young people in the case of 
biscuit factories was 16 instead of 18, any of those 
exceptions that my brother has been asking for need 
not be asked for for young people, because that would 
cover so much larger ground that this matter of feed- 
ing the ovens and work that requires more than a 
mere boy, would be covered. 

20,227. If lads of 16 might be employed at any 
hour then you would not want modifications for the 
rest ?—No. 

20,228. Supposing for the sake of argument that 
that could not be done, would two hours a day extra 
for not exceeding 96 days in the year be. enough ?— 
No, because when we are busy we want very long 
hours, when the push comes, but it is only for a short 
time, and therefore the effect of doing that would be 
to extend the long hours over a much longer time to 
the great inconvenience of the trade, rather than con- 
centrating the hours in a shorter space. — 

20,229. Could you say what additional number of 

hours would be required to be made legal for young 
persons at the busy seasons to meet your business 
requirements ?—We should. like 10 o’clock, because 
with regard to finishing off, supposing the great body 
of hands worked till 9 the finishing off would not be 
cleared up till half-past 9, or probably 4% quarter 
to 10. 
20,230, You want an extreme power of working, 
from half-past 6 in the morning till 10 at night 2— 
‘Yes, from half-past 6, when we begin in the morn- 
ing in our case, in other factories it would be 
different. 
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20,231. There would be an extreme of 154 hours? G. Palmer and 


—Yes. i, ’W. I. Palmer, 
20,232. During that time what interval, not neces- Eisgs; 
sarily simultaneous, would you give for meals >— 


There would be two hours and 10 minutes in our 
case ; we give 40 minutes for breakfast, an hour for 
dinner, and half an hour for tea. 

20,233. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How many days con- 
tinuously would you require that extra allowance 
of time ?— Four days in the week in a pressing 
time. 

20,234. (Mr. Brand.) You are asking for this mo- 


. dification I suppose for women as well as youths ?— 


No, not to the same extent with regard to women as 
for boys or youths. 

20,235. Four days a week for how many days to- 

ether P—Not more than a month. 

20,236. (Chairman.) When you say only on four 
days a week, even in the busy season, you are not 
pressed are you at the beginning and end of the 
week ?—Sometimes we begin to be busy on Monday, 
and sometimes we take the end of the week. 

20,237. Is there some trade reason why it is more 
convenient to press it through in four days than to 
spread it over five and a half?—Because the hands 
like it better so, and then have an early day between 
for rest, because if you work every night overtime it 
not only distresses them, but upsets all the engage- 
ments that the men may have. 

20,238. Still in the busy time you would preserve 
the full half-holiday on Saturday ?—Always ; in- 
variably, however busy we are, we never break 
through that. 

20,239. The hands do not mind being pressed. if 
they are sure of that ?—They like it. They like 
working long hours occasionally. 

20,240. Because they are paid more for it I presume ? 
—Yes. 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) They prefer taking the long bout 
at once rather than that all the evenings should be 
occupied with over-time. 

20,241, (Chatrman.) You see that that modification 
which you are now asking for is in excess of that 
modification which you quoted just now ?—lI doubt if 
it is in excess of the 96 days, because my brother 
mentioned a much shorter period than 96 days. 

20,242. The longest modification that I remember 
is the printers’ modification, which allows of 15 hours 
a day for a limited number of days, and they may be 
employed during the 15 hours from 6 o’clock in the | 
morning till 9 in the evening, and also under the 
Factory Act of 1867, if the custom or exigencies of 
the trade require it, male young persons of not less 
than 16 years of age may be employed as if they were 
18; that 1s what you want, is it not >—Yes, and under 
the Factory Acts in the abstract with which we have 
been furnished, we have this, that children, young 
persons, and women, may be employed for 30 minutes 
beyond the hour of ceasing work, where the process 
is in an incomplete state. That precisely meets the 
case which I put just now as regards baking, but we 
ask for more than 80 minutes, because sometimes our 
ovens are more than 30 minutes becoming empty. 

20,243. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Could not you calcu- 
late within 30 minutes, so as to arrange the ovens 
being empty at the meal hour ?—No, because as I 
referred to cooking just now, you may burn or you 
may spoil the meat which has to be cooked, but it 
must have time whatever the heat may be. 

20,244. Can you not tell within 30 minutes whether 
the process will be completed >—We must keep the 
machines going cutting out till the bell rings, other- 
wise we should have hundreds of hands standing doing 
nothing before the time, and that would be practically 


-lessening the amount of work over the whole factory. 


20,245. Then you would, as I understand, in all 
eases use this extra time ?—In all cases we do not 
require it, but we have goods which would not pass 
through the oven in less than the full hour. on 

20,246. As regards those goods you would every 
day require the additional hour ?—We should require 
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the additional hour. As to the number of hours that 
we require, I think it will be found upon calculation 
that the 96 days mentioned, taking it at two hours a 
day, comes to more than my brother speaks of, so that 
I do not think that we are asking for more. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) Taking our own proportion of 
those employed in our works under 16, they are only 
about one-eighth of our hands, so that it is a small 
proportion, of course, the large proportion of our 
hands are actually adults. 

20,247. (Mr. Brand.) There was a statement made 
by one of the inspectors of factories which has been 
printed in the appendix, and I think it is right to give 
you an opportunity of making any comments you may 
think necessary upon it. Mr. Blenkinsopp stated that 
he inspected your works in Reading in 1869, 1870, 
and 1871, and he states that “ there were many bitter 
“ complaints of over-work at Huntley and Palmers’ 
“ biscuit factory. I visited the place and I do not 
“ know any work that requires inspection more than 
“ this one.’ 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) May l ask the question whether 
Mr. Blenkinsopp gives the names of his informants, 
and if so, whether you have any objection to give them 
to me ? 

20,248. I will merely give you his report ?—I 
cannot admit Mr.’ Blenkinsopp’s statement unless we 
have an opportunity of really rebutting it fairly. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) With regard to the complaints 
of our long hours, ours is by far the largest factory in 
the town, and we are not under the Factory Act. 
Many small factories in the town have been under the 
Factory Act, and you can easily imagine that there is 
a sort of grievance on the part of those small factories 
that our large factory is not under the same rules and 
regulations as they are. That to some extent would 
explain the complaints to which Mr. Blenkinsopp 
referred. 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) Statements have been made to 


me by clergymen in the town which they have been 


unable to substantiate. 

20,249. You have asked now for a modification to 
work 84 hours over time, that modification to be 
spread over a not longer stretch than a month at a 
time, what inconvenience would there be to the trade 
(not an inconvenience to the workpeople) in working 
the two hours overtime which is granted in the case of 
other trades and spreading it over the two months ?— 
Simply that the push does not extend over two months 
whereas it does extend over one. 

20,250. It would have the effect, would it not, of 
making the work more regular ?—I stated that ours is 
one of those trades in which such an arrangement is 
simply ruinous, inasmuch as the article to a large 
extent is a perishable ticle, and we never make on 
stock. 

20,250a. You would have to make less in fact P— 
We should have to make less. We could not meet the 
press which comes within that month by spreading the 
time over two months, it is simply eng us an 
opportunity at the wrong time. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) Take Christmas, for some reason 
or other in about a week or 10 days English people eat 
about twice as much as in probably any y other 10 days 
of the year and we have to provide for the double 
consumption just at that time. Cakes are articles 
which we cannot by any possibility make to stock 
because they would deteriorate by being made pre- 
viously ; they must be made within the two or three 
weeks. 

20,2506. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How long do your 
biscuits keep their freshness when they are packed 
in cans F 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) They keep their freshness a long 
time, but ae are never better than when they are 
new. 

20,251. (Mr. ‘Peat In fact I gather that your 
difficulty in this matter arises from your having such 
@ great name and reputation, and having so much 
business —That may be one reason, but that is not 
the reason. I tell you honestly, and I challenge dis 
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proof by appealing to all the trade, that you cannot 
possibly anticipate the push at the moment. TI will 
give an illustration. We will suppose we are speak- 
ing of the last three weeks in December. We have 
not the gift of seeing precisely the orders that will 
come in to us, and an attempt to make goods three 


_weeks beforehand would be making goods that were 


not wanted, and making goods that besides not being 
wanted, would deteriorate to some extent. And then 
again at other parts of the year the same thing 
applies. We do a large shipping trade; we doa 
large domestic trade, and it is impossible to antici- 
pate the thing just a month beforehand. 

20,252. Would you want any other modification 
whatever if you got the modification of working boys 
at 16 as if they were 18?—We should require a 
modification as to meal-times ; that meal-times ques- 
tion is a very serious one. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) The difficulty with regard to 
meal-times would be sensibly Jessened by being allowed 
to employ boys of the age of 16 :as if they were of 
the age of 18. We could make our arrangements 
accordingly. 

20, 253. In fact you would employ boys of 16 to 
feed the ovens ?>—Yes, we should, and that roan, is 
the fact now. 

20,254. (Chairman.) But you would guarantee 
those boys employed in the bakehouse the same length 
of meal hours, only they would not come at the same 
time. 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) They have precisely the same 
meal hours. 

20,254a. Sir Charles Du Cane asked you whether the 
most of your produce would not keep for a consider- 
able time. I suppose the greater part of what you 
manufacture is packed in tin and hermetically sealed, 
is it not ? rue 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) No, not hermetically sealed. 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) We should be very sorry to 
admit that our goods do_ not keep, and do keep well. 
Having made that admission, it is only a plain and 
honestly correct statement to make that the making 
of goods beforehand does not apply to all of the goods. 
Take, for instance, the period we were speaking of 
just now, Christmas. We make a very large amount 
of goods, cakes, and things of that kind, and the 
complaint is now that the cakes are stale, or some- 
thing of that kind. Supposing we made those goods 
a month beforehand, and then sent them out, it 
would simply be ruination to the trade. We could not 
do it. That only applies to a part of it, but the real 
difficulty is that we cannot anticipate a month before- 
hand the orders. ~ 

20,255. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you find that the 
press put upon you at certain times of the year varies 
very much from one year to another ?—Not so much 
from one year to another as from one month to another. 
You gentlemen must be acquainted with sliding scales. 
We can show it in the same way. Beginning in 
January we begin to mount up till we come to some- 
where in the. spring ; then the slack time follows ; 
then we mount up to another busy time, and those 
periods correspond pretty much every year, but not 
entirely. There are very curious illustrations of the 
way in which the different seasons affect us. A wet 
month in July will perhaps prevent a number of 
persons ¢ going to the seaside ; then, when fine weather 
comes in, they all rush to the seaside, and then come 
the orders. 

20,256. You stated that you have a great press put 
upon you regularly every year at certain seasons of the 
year ; do those seasons vary very much from year to 
year >—Not very materially from year to year, but 
they vary from period\to period of the same year, so 
that we must discharge the hands at one time in order 
to keep ourselves in any way in working order to be 
prepared for the slack times. 

20,257. What I want to ask is, if you know exactly 
when the press will occur every year, and: you know 
also that the demand does not vary much from. one 


year to the other at those seasons, why cannot you 
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anticipate the demand ?—For the reason I have already 
stated, that the nature of our goods does not admit of 
it; they do not admit of being made in anticipation. 

20,258. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Some of your goods, 
but not all ?—Yes, some of our goods. 

20,259. (O?Conor Don.) Do you pay your hands 
by the day or by piece work ?—We have not a very 
great amount of piece work; we have some piece 
work, but all the hands that are affected by this 
Factory Act are paid by the day, or nearly all. 

20,260. And are they paid increased wages for 
working at occasional times longer than at other 
times ?—Yes, they are. 

20,261. Have you ever had any complaints from the 
hands of over-work ?—We may have had individual 
cases, and we have had individual cases. 

20,262. From young persons and women ?—lI do 
not know that we ever.had any case from a woman, 
nor do I know of a case from a young person. The 
complaint has come from men. And here, as reference 
has been made to a report from Reading, I may 
perhaps make another'statement. We are not indis- 
posed to be philanthropic ourselves, but there are 
others outside who like to be philanthropic at our 
expense, and we have frequently pressure put upon us 

‘to take on hands; so that had a doctor’s certificate 
been required in such cases it would have been rather a 
boon to us to say, We cannot take them on, they are 
not fit: and those are the very men that complain. I 
make that statement as an honest, fair set-off to the 
statement read before from Reading. 

20,263. (Chairman.) In biscuit factories do not the 
ovens and the packing rooms very often adjoin ; in 
fact, are there not often ovens in the packing room ?— 
T cannot tell you what may be the case in other fac- 
tories, it is not so in our factory. The packing rooms 
are over the manufactory, but in our house all the 
ovens stand outside, so that the heat'of the ovens does 
not oppressively affect the hands. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) 1 should, like to make a remark 
about the women. Jn our particular case all our 
women, with the exception of some dozen, have 
their, breakfast before they come to work, and they 
come to work at 8in the morning. By the wording 
of this regulation it appears that, supposing we carried 
that plan out, we should still have to give half an hour 
for breakfast. We find it far better for the women 
that they should be enabled to attend to their domestic 
duties at home before they come, and have their break- 
fast before they come. 

20,264. This would suit you better, would it not, to 
be allowed to work 10 hours in two turns ?—We do 
not work our women 10 hours a day in two turns; 

. they only have eight hours work a day. 

20,265. But do they take it in two shifts >—Yes, so 
as to have a meal before their work instead of in their 
work. . 

20,266. They take their meal before they come to 
work, but,you give a break for dinner, I suppose >— 
Yes. There is one question which I should like to 
mention with regard to the surgical certificate. Ours 


is a very large factory, and at busy times we take on a. 


considerable number of hands. I believe that at 
Reading there is one doctor appointed as certifying 
surgeon, and he has his ordinary duties to perform. It 
would be a great inconvenience to us in our case if we 
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had to refer the employment of our hands, or should 
be blocked by a difficulty with regard to the: doctor. 
And we suggest whether a greater license might not 
be given with regard to inspection in a town like ours. 
There probably will be a question, unless some. regu- 
lation is made in the Act, whether it would not be 
possible to get other doctors appointed, of course under 
the sanction of the inspector or of the Secretary of 
State, in addition to the doctor that may be ordinarily 
appointed. 

20,267. What would be the advantage of having 
more than one doctor ?>—We should get our work more 
rapidly done. 

20,268. Supposing that the certifying surgeon was 
obliged to name an hour in a day or week in which he 
would pass the children, so that you would depend 
upon Monday morning getting a child passed, would 
not that meet your case?-—We anticipate that we 
should not possibly be able to get that done if only one 
doctor were appointed. 

20,269. Supposing that the certifying surgeon of 
the place was obliged to attend at a certain hour of 
the week that was known to everybody, for the pur- 
pose of passing children, there would be no delay 
then would there? 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) My brother anticipates this 
difficulty, that they may come to the factory to be put 
on, and the doctor may not be able to attend to them 
until some hours afterwards. I do not think that 
there is much in that point. 

20,270. I suppose, although you’ employ a very 
limited number of children ordinarily, you mean that 
in the busy season you have occasion to take on extra 
ones ?— Yes. 

20,271. Your object is to ensure that there should 
be no delay in the inspection, and that that should 
be guarded against. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) Yes. 

20,272. By the existing Factory Act I do not say 
that in the new one it would be so, but by the exist- 
ing Factory Act you are allowed seven days before the 
child -passess the doctor. 

(Mr. G. Palmer.) I do not see much in that 

oint. | 

20,273. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How far does your cer- 
tifying surgeon live from the factory. 

(Mr. W. Palmer.) He lives in the town. We 
anticipate that if a larger number of places are put 
under the certifying surgeon, it would be different. 

20,273a. (Chairman.) You may take it from us 
that this matter of inspection is one that we shall have 
to consider carefully. We will endeavour to make it 
as little onerous to the trade as possible. Is there 
any other remark that you have to make ?—There is 
only one other item which my brother referred to 
against the theory that holidays are a good thing for 
the hands, and that the more holidays they have the 
better. We have a sick fund connected with our 
establishment, and we.find practically that more of 
our hands apply for doctor’s certificates on Monday 
morning than any other day in the week. After 
leaving work at 12 on Saturday, and having a half day 
and the whole of Sunday, practically they are more 
idle on the Monday morning than later on in the week 
when they are fully at work. 


4 The witness withdrew. 


Emerson Tennant Herpman, Esq., Grorcre Grey, Esqg., Hues Dunesar McMaster, Esq., and 
Freprerick Manconmson, Esq. examined. 


20,274. (Chairman, to Mr. Herdman.) You are I 
believe a member of the firm of Messrs. Herdman 


and Company, flax spinners of the Sion Mills, 


county ‘Tyrone ?—Yes. 

20,275. (To Mr. Grey.) You are.a ‘member of 
the firm of Messrs. George Grey and Sons, linen 
manufacturers, of Market Hill, county of Armagh ? 
—Yes. ¥ 

Peete: (To Mr. McMaster.) You are amember of 
the fir: 


m. of Messrs. Dunbar McMaster and Company, 
36769. - 


of Gilford, County Down, flax spinners, and linen 
thread manufacturers, and also a member of the Bann 
Reservoir Company ?—Yes. 

20,277. (To Mr. Malcolmson.) You are a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Malcolmson, Brothers, cotton 
and flax spinners, and shipowners, of Portlaw, Water- 
ford ?—I am. 

20,278. (To Mr. Herdman.) I understand gentle- 
men that you also represent Messrs. William Kirk 
and Company, of Keady, county Armagh, flax’ spin- 
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. “ gines and boiler’ power ‘might be ‘added, but if 80, ; 
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ners and linen manufacturers, and also) the Burne- 


ranagh Spinning Company, county Donegal, and the 
Spamount, Spinning Company, Contleders; aisoagg 
Tyrone, tow syinners ?-—Yes. 

(Mr. McMaster.) 1 also represent the interests 


of the shareholders of the Bann Reservoir oi a 
and the ratepayers of that company. 


20,279. Have you any. statement to make to the 
Commission ? 1 Os ae 

(Mr. Herdman.) We have drawn up a . statement 
which represents the views of the deputation of the 


waterpower owners in: Ireland generally, and I pro- 


pose reading that statement first, and then I will make 
a statement of the position of the firm which I repre- 
sent, and read you a few letters from these other firms. 
Then some of the rést of the deputation can give you 


information on other points connected with the water 


power. “To the Commissioners: of Factory Acts,— 
“ Gentlemen, this deputation which represents some 
“‘ of the largest owners of waterpower in Ireland, 
“ under the Factory Act, waits on you, as you are 
“ aware, to urge the repeal of Clause 10 in the late Act, 
“ which prohibits the working up of lost time, and 
“ Ist, we desire the repeal of this clause specially in 
“ favour of Ireland, as we think it would be bad 
“ policy in, any Gover nment, to throw obstacles in the 
“ way of development of the splendid water powers as 
“yet unused, and which in time with former adyan- 
“ tages, are likely to be utilised. Also, having no 
“ available coal fields in Ireland, the extra expendi- 
“ ture for fuel, will fall more heavily on those water- 
« power owners where former privileges are about to 
“ be interfered with: 2nd, we wish to call attention 
“ to the hardship, which the abolishing of working up, 
“ lost time entails on those owners of water-powers, 
“ who have utilized this natural force toa large extent, 
“ spent large fortunes in out of the way places, where 


“ they would not otherwise have settled, and placed 


‘¢ their water-wheels in positions, where during large 
“ floods they are often stopped one or two days at a 
“-time, when no auxiliary engine power could force 
“ their wheels through the water. To drive full speed 
“ and avoid stoppages by drought, large additional en- 


* it would have to remain useless during perhaps nine 
« months of the year, thereby entailing an immense 
“ charge for interest and wear and tear for the short 
“ time this auxiliary force is required. 38rd. That 
‘‘ the workpeople will suffer fully as much as em- 
“‘ ployers, as they have’ been paid previously full 
“ wages during any stoppage, whereas, if Clause 10 
“ comes into -effect they will of course lose their pay 
‘“‘ when the concern is stopped by flood or drought. 
“ For instance during the rains last week, one large 
“ place driven principally by water power, and em- 
“ ploying 900 hands, was stopped a whole day by 
“ back-water, but the employers were enabled to pay 
“ them all full wages, and will recover the lost time 
“ py working an extra half-hour daily for 20 working 
“days. 4th. We would suggest as an improvement 
“ on the present state of matters, that employers 
* should not be allowed to recover more than half-an- 
“ hour of lost time on any one day. ‘This extra half 
“ hour’s labour which would be only occasional would 
‘be no hardship to the workpeople, as it would enable 
“ them always to receive full wages, and in the country 
«© where the air is good, and the work not so exhaust- 
“ ing as in towns, would not be likely to injure. their 
*‘ health. Having shown the advantage which ‘the 
“ repeal of that clause would be to employers and 
“ employed, and the very great injustice which its 
“ continuance would be to those interested in its 
“ repeal,’ we would beg leave to answer some of 
the arguments which the supporters of the clause 
use in its favor. Employing only steam power in 


‘tages with water-power owners, as if occasionally: 
our engine gets stopped for want of condensing 
water, we have no opportunity of working up lost 
time, 
dont an engine is stopped on this account, and if so, 


their factories they say, we do not get equal advan- 


We would reply to this, that it is.very sel-' 
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“ ‘that it must show very little foresight on the part of 
“the: ‘owners. »'That:in erecting their works, ‘they 
“ were aware’ that’ they could expect no privilege of 
“ the kind. “That:as users of steam power only, they 
“ were enabled to settle in the most. desirable locality 
‘6 where:coals were cheap, and. where there was every 
“ eonvenience ‘for’ the- transit of: their goods, and the 
“conducting of their business... On the contrary, to 
“ take advantage of water powers, and having the lost 
“ time clause’ in the former Factory Act to assist 
‘“‘ them, others faced many, very many disadvantages, 
“and settled in backward districts, with heavy freights 
“ to pay, an ignorant people to: instruct, and much 
“ capital to sink in developing the water powers, and 
“ in establishing their rights in connexion with them. 
“ In conclusion,’ we have no hesitation in stating an 
“ opinion, that’should Clause 10 ‘be putin force, water 
‘“¢ powers: in Ireland will gradually be superseded by 
“steam, and ‘an enormous source of national wealth 
“ will remain totally undeveloped.” 

20,280. Can you tell us at all what number of firms 
are interested in this matter, and anything like the 
number of workpeople employed by them ?>—We have 
seven firms here interested, and I believe there are 
several more, but the time was so’ short that I was 
not able to get their co-operation in the matter, but 
I should say probably in Ireland under the Factory 
Act there are’ two or three other’ water powers of the 


same kind. The seven firms that are represented here 


I‘should say would employ an avetage of about at 
least 1,000 hands each, and I should say there are two 
or three more. I have heard of several others since 
the matter was arranged, but there was not time to 
get their '‘co-operation. 

20,281. Have the seven firms at sone represented 
no steam power supplementing their water ‘power ?— 
I think they all have~a certain amount of’ steam” 
power supplementing the water power. ‘ 

20,282.''So that if you are stopped for want of 
water you can have your engines running by steam ? 
—Yes, you can; you can supplement “the wane of 
water. 

20,283, But you cannot work if you are stopped by 
a flood ?—No, you cannot. 

20,284.'(Lord F. Cavendish.) Why cannot you use 
your steam power during flood ?—For instance, I can 
give your own case; our fall for instance is 14 feet, 
we have a very large power, about 800 horse power ; 
and, having the lost time clause, those wheels were 
put ‘in order to take advautage of the full fall; but in 
large floods the water would rise perhaps 7 feet in the 
bed of the river, ‘up into those wheels, and it would 
be quite impossible, no engine power would drive the 
wheels through the back water. ; ; 

20,285, You could not usé your steam power inde- 
pendently of the water ?—You might do so, but our 
water power is 800. horse power, and our steam power 
which we use is’ only 150 horse power. To prevent 
a stoppage, we would requiré to put up enormously 
powerful jengines and boilers, which would be lying 
idle for months, so that it would be utterly impos- 
sible. 

20,286. (Chairman.) It would be possible to dis- 
connect the water wheel, I suppose ?—It might be, 
but it would be a very difficult procedure oo do so with 
a large power of that kind. 

20, 2877. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You mean that the out- 
lay upon the machinery would be so large that it 
would not pay: oy to do it >—It would not pay at 
all. 
20,288. (Chairman.) You would still have the 
advantage of a cheaper motive power during far the 


greater portion of the year >—Yes. 


20,289. It would be as if ‘you had a steam ‘mill, ‘be 
you ‘would save your fuel except when ren were 
stopped by drought and floods ?—Yes. 

20,290. But you think that it would be a hardship 
to have to keep. so: much expensive machinery lying 
idle for perhaps nine-tenths of the year ?—I think it 
would bea ver'y great hardship.’ I: could give you a 


few ‘facts connected ‘with out own works iia. might 
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perhaps be. interesting. Our work,;is on) the»river 
Mourne, about 80 miles’ from Belfast, which» is the 
head-quarters of the trade. We have four large water 
wheels, driving 800 horse power. The cost of the 
weir, and the utilisation of that power from» first to 
last. would be about 15,000/., not to speak: of! the 
buildings’ and machinery, or. anything else. || The 
number of hands we employ is 900.) | Our ‘auxiliary 
engine power which we use during droughts: in':sum- 
mer, is 150 horse-power, nevertheless, we have ‘to stop 

an hour or two daily occasionally in summer during a 
protracted drought to collect the water, and.in winter 
we are often stopped from half a day to.a day,or a 
day and.a half by back water, sometimes a few hours, 
and sometimes as much as a day, and we could: not 
drive through those floods; it would:«bequite impos- 
guole..y.o7%} 11) . janine eine 
»/ 20,291. Then your auxiliary engine is: not to take 
the place of the water, but to aid the water when it is 
searce P—T'o aid the water when it is scarce-in summer, 
and we always pay our hands full time, notwithstanding 
the lost time, so that we never have any broken time. 

) 20,292. Could you tell us what your aggregate lost 
time on account ‘of flood would. be, say last’ winter, or 
in the year ?—I could not give an exact statement of 
that, but I’could perhaps make a guess about: what 
would be the loss. 8 cou 
- 20,293. If you could procure it, it would be much 
better that you should state it with confidence than 

' that you should make a guess. We should \be obliged 
‘if, you gentlemen, for yourselves and for these whom 
you represent, could give us a certified statement, as 
faras you can, of the time you have: lost in the last 
year, or if you could state it over several years it 
would make your case before Parliament ‘still better ? 
—We will endeavour to do so. I would rather not 
state the fact. unless I could give it exactly, but I will 
furnish it to the Commission. | to 

20,294. Will each of you gentlemen furnish us, as 
far as you can, with a statement authenticated by 
yourselves ? Gat b ge" 
» (Mr. MeMaster.) Yes, we will do'so. 

20,295. Have you, any of you, such a statement at 
this moment ?— No, not an average going over a 
number of years. 

(Mr. Herdman.) I should like to be allowed to 
read a letter or two from some of the firms which we 
represent ; the letters are very short. ‘This is from the 
Spamount Spinning Company, Castlederg, of which 
the principal is Mr. Foster Connor, a large merchant 
at Belfast. “To H. T. Herdman, Hsq., Sion House, 
“ Strabane. Dear sir,—We authorise you to repre- 
“ sent us on the deputation to London on the subject 
“ of the alteration of the law affecting the hours of 
«“ work in water power mills. We fully endorse your 
“views as explained to us on this subject, and'at the 
“ game time would like to impress upon you the im- 
* portance to us and others similarly situated of pre- 
“ venting’ the passing of any law against recovery of 
* lost time. Our position is this :—We have premises 
on avery considerable scale situated in a remote 

“ district, and which we took and improved solely on 
“ account of the water power, as otherwise the’ place 
“has a great many disadvantages.’ Our source of 
‘¢ power is a large volume of water with a low fall, 
“ and therefore, as you can easily explain, we are very 
“ subject to ‘back water’ ” (having a low fall, you are 
obliged to place your wheels as low as possible to take 
advantage of it, and of course when a large flood comes 
you are stopped). ‘If we are to be prevented from 
“ yecovering any of the time thus lost through “back 
“ * water, our interests and those of many others will 
“ suffer to a very injurious extent. You are so well 
“ posted up on this subject that we feel sure you will 
“ bring forward all that can be urged in support of 
“* the object you have in view. We regret that circum- 
“ stances prevent our principal, Mr. Foster Connor, 

_ from forming one of the deputation.” aaa 
20,296. They do not seem to be aware that the 
mischief has been done and the law passed already, for 
they deprecate passing-any Jaw ?—But the clause is 


} 
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not. to. come into force. till the Ist of January next 
year. rer agri i 

20,297. Nothing: that .anybody) can,‘do- at this 
moment, so far as we know, can prevent that law 
taking effect upon’ the Ist of January so far ?—Yes, 
so we understand. joy: mii 

20;298. (O’Conor Don.) Do you think it is gene- 
rally known amongst the ‘owners of: water-power in 
Ireland that. this law will come into ‘operation ‘on 
the Ist» of January ?—Yes, I think 0. 1 nave also 
heard from Mr. Kirk, of William Kirk and Company, 
but his letter is only recapitulating thé same thing, 
and, therefore, it is not worth while to take up your 
time; by reading it. I have also heard from the Ban- 
eranagh Spinning Company, the owners of the mill 
being Messrs. ‘Richardson, Grubb and Company, of 
Belfast. Rao coals 

20,299. Are those:in addition to the firms mentioned 
here ?—No, those" are) the firms which we say we 
represent, these lettersiare from them. 

20,300. Has any ‘other gentleman anything to add 
to-what Mr.’ Herdman has said ? 
~(Mr. MeMaster.)'T wish to: add a’ few remarks 
bearing ‘very much’ upon’ what Mr. Herdman has said. 
I am senior partner of the firm: of Messrs. Dunbar 
McMaster and Co. Weare flax spinners, linen thread 
manufacturers; and. linen yarn, linen ’thread bleachers 
and ‘dyers, at Gilford, in’ County Down, about 25 
miles south of Belfast:; but I also represent, as stated. 
before, the shareholders and’ ratepayers of the Bann 
Reservoir Company, a company incorporated by Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of assisting’ to utilise the 
waters of the Upper Bann asia motive power: ‘I would 
first ‘wish to speak relative to'the grievance that, I am 
convineed, the workers will. feel in these mills where 
this Factory Act will prevent them working full time 
through stoppage, either through excess of water or 
through drought. I would say that the loss of wages to 
the workers owing to such a stoppage would be'serious, 
and much’ more so than if through any curtailment of 


the production, whena portion of the daily wages” 


would be stopped. Here ‘it occurs at intervals of two 
or three days or more’ at a time, either in the event 
of continuous’ heavy rains or in a very dry summer. 
Then again with regard to the employers, the loss 
amounts to one of almost the whole of the usual 
current expenses of manufacturing or spinning, except 
wages, for the time that the works are stopped, and 
besides this there is also a certain indirect loss which 
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accrues from the power of supply being suspended tor’ | 


the time being, or contracted. Manufacturers, spm-~ 
ners, and others employing women, young persons, 
and children, who have ‘been led to erect milis and 
factories in the’ country, relying on the advantage of 
this ‘water-power to’ compensate them for the very 
many other disadvantages, have, on the ground’ of 
their vested’ interests, I hold, a very strong claim to 
have Clause 10 of the last Factory Act ‘repealed. 
They feel that by this enactment there has uninten- 
tionally been considerable injustice done to them as tar 
as it affects them. And this claim I think is greatly 
strengthened by the fact that the circumstances of 
their’ workers’ life and living in the country differ in 
three material points from those of operatives in steam 
mills, which are almost’ exclusively situated in large 
towns: Mr. Herdman has stated certain things in 
general terms. ’ I’ am venturing succinctly to: particu- 
larise certain’ points relative to them. The pomt 
which: I am’ now about to allude to'is the advantages 
which workers in the country have as regards health. 
20,801. It was’ succinctly stated that people do not 
suffer so’ much from the employment as the air is not 
so exhausting as in towns, and therefore the extra 
time will not injure the health of the workers ?>—There 
are other considerations besides the air. | I cannot 
help but touch to a certain degree upon a matter which 
Mr. Hetdman has mentioned, but I wish to add one 
or two further things, leaving out the question of the 
air, because it has been admitted that the country air is 
purer —the dwellmgs in country places are much legs 
crowded by inmates, and are more widely scattered over 
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a large area. I feel that it also has something to do 
with the drainage. Where water mills are there is a 
very considerable flow of water, anda very considerable 
fall, consequently the drainage is likely to be good, 
presuming even that it was not looked after ; and then 
thirdly, in the interests of young children I maintain 
that the country life is one very important feature, as 
there is much greater facility for obtaining readily a 
milk diet. Then I certainly heartily approve of the 
restrictions with regard to the ages of children with 
reference to their admission to work. I believe that 
an additional half hours’ work at intervals, as Mr. 
Herdman has said, would not at all perceptibly affect, 
even over a number of years, the health of the work 
people, In speaking of the loss suffered by the opera- 
tion of the Factory Act I might mention as a striking 
proof of the great difficulty which country factories 
have existing owing to the superior advantages 
enjoyed by mills erected at a centre of industry, such 
as Belfast. With regard to Ulster the increase of flax 
spinning mills during the last 12 years in Belfast 
has been very considerable, I believe about 50 per 
cent., whereas in the country there has been no in- 
crease. In my own neighbourhood three of the whole 
number of flax spinning mills, out of a total number 
of six, have been idle for some years, and a fourth 
was so for a time until auctioned at a very low price, 
and bought by a person who could work it under ex- 
ceptionally advantageous circumstances. ‘This is merely 
bearing upon the difference between town and country. 
Another disadvantage under which we labour is 
the extra carriage on goods: to and from a factory 
similarly situated to mine, that is close to a canal 
and railway station, but 25 miles from a seaport 
and centre of industry. This difference amounts 
in the case of my factory to 2,000/. per annum ; 
and there are many country factories less favourably 
situated, although works such as mine working with 
steam and water combined, with some exceptions, 
suffer materially from floods or excess of water, yet at 


‘those times the loss is greater than in mills solely 


driven by water, for the additional capital sunk in 
engines and boilers loses the whole interest for the 
time of stoppage. On yesterday week both my water 
wheel and engines were stopped owing to excess of 
water.. I have water power varying from 250 horse 
power down to almost nil in dry summers. I however 
have sufficient supplemental engine power to drive, 
although at a very much increased cost, the whole 
of my works by steam-power. Besides the money 
invested in the wheel itself, with regard to the water 
way in the construction of more than a mile of water 
courses, and in making a dam covering 5} acres, many 
thousands of pounds: have been spent, I believe up- 
wards of 6,000/.. I have also to pay the water rate 
to the Bann Reservoir Company, 210/. per annum. 
The Bann Reservoir Company 1 would wish to say 
have requested me to appear on behalf of the share- 
holders as well.as the ratepayers, and to state that the 
Bann Reservoir Company was incorporated some 35 
years ago, they have made two reservoirs of over 190 
acres with an extreme depth of 39 feet, and 70 acres 
about 9 feet deep, the first for the purpose of storing 
water during the winter for the summer supply; the 
second reservoir lower down ‘the river they made for 
catching the water in time of flood, for the purpose ol 
preventing back water when there is an excess, The 
sum of 31,000/. has been expended upon the works 
of this company ; they have power to levy rates upon 
fall holders and there are 13 larger and I think about 
either 12 or 13 smaller falls. The present rate charged 
those individual occupiers is 102. as a rule with the 
exception of corn millers and scutch millers who are 
only charged half. This company for some time paid 
scarcely any dividend whatsoever, lately it has only paid 
a dividend of 3 per cent. although they have no expense 
whatsoever in management inasmuch as the directors 
are either ratepayers or fall holders and give their 
services gratuitously. In some instances some of the 
directors give a good portion of their time in looking 
alter the works and interests of the company, This 
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company feel that it in its present position, the 
slightest increased cost or disadvantage inflicted on 
its ratepayers will tell seriously against their interests, 
One fall formerly held by a flax spinner has been for 
many years idle, and they look upon the withdrawal 
of the power of making up lost time as very unfavour- 
able to some of their ratepayers, who in building their 
works had reckoned on being able to doso. They 
appeal strongly for consideration of the large vested 
interests that they have in the water-power of one of 
the most important rivers in Ulster. That is the 
whole of my statement with regard to them. 

20,302. I do not quite understand how the company 
is directly injured by the legislation that has taken 
place. I can understand that some of their constituents 
may be; to a certain extent, impoverished in their 
private means; but they will continue, will they not, 
to take as much water as they can get, and so their 
rate will not be diminished ?>—There are a good num- 
ber of falls unoccupied at present upon the river. As | 
a commercial undertaking it has not been successful, 
solely from its not having been fully utilised, as it 
would have been if the manufacturing, spinning, and 
textile factories, which pay the higher rates had been 
more largely extended on this river, and if that could 
be brought about as regards this company it would 
alter their position very materially. 

20,3038. And is it your deduction that if this parti- 
cular industry be discontinued the customers may still 
further be diminished, is that your argument ?—Cer- 
tainly. There are three flax spinning mills on the 
river, the others are chiefly bleachworks and corn 
mills. The flax spinning mills, I think, have the 
highest falls, and are the largest ratepayers. One of 
the three, as I said, has been discontinued for many 
years, and they feel that it would militate very much. 
against the interests of these fall holders, and prevent 
besides other falls being occupied, or capital invested 
on that river. 

20,304. Why were those other flax mills discon- 
tinued ?>—For this one mill the advantages of the 
water power were not sufficient to enable them to 
compete against the steam-power users at Belfast, at 
a seaport, and in the centre of the industry. 

20,305. Those falls that you mention as being un- 
occupied have not heen left unoccupied from any 
legislation ?>—No, certainly not. 

20,306. But because it did not apparently pay to 
put up more works of this description ?—Precisely. 

(Mr. Herdman.) I would just say that Mr. 
McMaster by his arguments wishes to give the Com- 
missioners the impression that the water-power owners 
require all the advantages that they have had hitherto 
to compete with the centralised mills in towns. 

20,307. I wanted to get at what, the locus standi of 
the water company was, and how the water company 
were damnified or expected to be losers by this legis- 
lation >—What Mr. McMaster means to say is that 
this damming up ofthe water in the Bann has proved 
a very indifferent speculation hitherto, and if this clause 
goes on that water power will be even less likely to be 
taken advantage of, and the country mills will gradu-_ 
ally lose so many advantages that they will be still less - 
likely to be put up in country places. 

20,308. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are there no mills 
worked by steam machinery alone in the country dis- 
tricts ? 

(Mr. McMaster.) Very few. 

20,308a. (Chairman.) Is that because of the com- 
parative disadvantage of being in the country ?— 
Certainly. ’ 

20,309. At present those water mills. on the Upper 
Bann share the water between them, do they not ?— 
Wes. 

20,310. One is below the other >—Yes. 

20,311. Seeing that in the summer you are always 
stopped for a/ certain time from want of water, or 
obliged to use your steam power to help the water, 
that shows, does it not, that the number of works on 


_ the river has about reached the capacity of the water 


—The total fall is 350 feet; at the present momen 
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there are 180 feet occupied by mills, but some of those 
mills are unfortunately not working. ; 

20,312. But if those mills were all working the 
water would not suffice so far as it does now, because 
I suppose one has to wait for the water from {the 
other ? 

(Mr. Herdman.) [ do not think it would make any 
difference, because the water would. go down all the 
same from the different mills, from the one to the 

ther. . 
20,313. If the water be not sufficient for the present 
number, one has to take the water that has passed the 
others ?—Yes, but no matter how many mills there 
are on the river, it would make very little difference. 

20,314. We have had instances in evidence in other 
places where they very often have to work overtime 
because some of the mills have to wait hours until the 
water comes down to them. 

(Mr. McMaster.) That is a question more of 
quantity than of fall, Here there is a spare fall. If 
there be not a spare fall of course then {it -is entirely 
different, but here there is an unused fall of some 
120 feet. 

20,3815. Then we understand that it is not the case 
in the Baun that the water is so scarce that the upper 
mills have to keep it back during the night and use it 
in the morning, and that some of those lower reservoirs 
not being full would have to wait till it comes to them ; 
it is not so short as that ?—In summer seasons it is to 
a certain extent; but many mills have dams as I said. 
In my works my dam covers 54 acres, about 10 feet 
deep. This accumulates during the night and gives a 
stock of water on hand to start with. . 

20,316. Youare not so short as that one has actually 
to wait for the other in the morning ?—No. 

20,317. Has any other gentleman anything addi- 
tional to state ? 

(Mr. Malcolmson.) I do not know that I can state 
anything exactly additional; but if you will allow me 
to state the peculiar position of the firm that I repre- 
sent, it may be of use. 

» (Mr, Herdman.) Mr. Maleolmson is with ourselves 
about the largest utiliser of water power in Ireland. 

(Mr. Malcolmson.) Our mills are on the river Clo- 
diagh, a tributary to the Suir, about 12 miles from 

the port of Waterford. The town of Portlaw contains 
between 3,000 and 4,000 inhabitants entirely depen- 
dent upon us for employment. We have about 1,600 
in constant work. Our water power is injured by 
tidal backwater more than by flood. Our supply 
coming a short distance from mountain streams floods 
are sudden, and we can therefore often take advantage 
of them to work up the back time which would be 
lost to us if we could not do so, and thereby we are 
enabled to pay our hands full time, but in the dry 
months of the year we would lose so much from want 
of water and injury from the backwater that we would 
not be able to take advantage of a wet day when a 
sudden flood would come on if the benefit of this Act 
was taken from us. I will also mention as the other 
gentlemen said that our district is exceptiontlly healthy, 
and our operatives are all willing and ever glad to 
work up overtime. Our indicated water power is 
about 800 horse. ; 

20,318. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Have you supple- 
mentary steam power ?—We have. 

20,319. But I suppose it would not enable you to 

work at all times ?—It would.not enable us to have 
full work at all times, 
_ 20,320. (O’Conor Don.) Your steam power is not 
equal to the water power ?—We have steam. power. 
We weave as well as spin. We have about 800 looms 
employed. ‘ 

20,321. (Sir Du Cane.) Is your steam power of 
any assistance to you in flood time ?—In very heavy 
flood time we scarcely require any steam power, but 


the floods are very sudden, and they go away from us 


as suddenly as they come. They only last for a few 

hours, the distance being short from the mountains. 
20,322. (Chairman.) From the circumstances which 

you have mentioned, your mill in the summer is sub- 


nay J 
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ject to frequent stoppsge from want of water ?—Sub- 
ject to frequent partial stoppage in the summer 
months, 

20,323. Have you steam power sufficient to keep it 
running in those cases >No, we have not. We are 
obliged to constantly shut off part of our mills, and 
partly turn out our hands for a couple of hours in the 
day, owing to the scarcity of water. 

- 20,324. Then hitherto your recovery of lost time 
has been very frequently resorted to ?—Yes, it has. 
We have been established now for 51 years.” 

20,325. You are owners of mil!s in the north, in 
Belfast, as well as in the south, are you not ?—Yes, 
but there it is all steam power. 

20,326. (To Mr. Grey.) Have you anything to 
state to the Commission ?—I have very little to say 
in addition to what Mr. Herdman and Mr. McMaster 
have said; but looking at the question generally, it 
will be quite apparent to the Commission that water 
mills originally were erected there for the purpose of 
getting cheap power and cheap wages, but that the 
nature of the trade is now going towards steam. Steam’ 
has become cheaper, and the owners of water mills 
really have not the benefit that they originally had 
when they expended those large sums in erecting their 
mills at different places throughout the country. _We 
are now representing four different countries. Mr. 
Emerson Tennant Herdman is in Tyrone, I am in 
Armagh, Mr. MeMaster is in County Down, and Mr. 
Malcolmson is in Waterford. The only advantage 
that water mills have is the recovery of that one hour 
a day. As Mr. Herdman says, we would be satisfied 
with half an hour a day, and that is yielding very 
much of our rights. I think that the Commissioners 
ought fairly to look at it in that light. And another 
great advantage in country places where those mills 
have been erected is, that the owners of those mills 
look strictly after the morals of the people. There 
they have dispensaries for them and schools for them, 
and the children are all educated. In fact they are 
brought up under their immediate eye, and they take 
an interest in them, and I think the Government ought 
to foster that. The morals, I believe, are decidedly 
very much higher than they are in towns. I can 
speak for my own district. I ama magistrate, and I 
do not believe I have one case in a twelvemonth of 
drunkenness come before me, whereas in towns they 
are constantly reported. The morals of the workers 
are very superior indeed to them, and their health is 
very much better. I have no immediate statistics of 
my own locality, but it represents a very small item as 
compared with the towns. 

20,327. (Lo Mr. McMaster.) At what do you esti- 
mate the higher per-centage of cost of production 
where you have to use steam as compared with water 
power ?—It varies very much, but I should think it 
would be about 6/. per horse power per annum. 

20,328. I suppose it would be per hour equal, how 
much per cent. more would you estimate the cost of 
production by steam as compared with water power ? 
—As far as 250 horse, power goes, I should say 60 
per cent. more for steam than for water power ; cer- 
tainly two-thirds more. E 

(Mr. Grey.) In my individual case, I should 
say that the cost of my steam in proportion to water is 
ten to one, water say 100, and steam 1,000. 

(Mr. Herdman.) In the case of my firm, we save 
about 60 tons of coals a week by: water power. 

20,329. What is the price of coal with you ?—It 
would average about 1/. a ton. $ 
20,330. (Lord F. Cavendish.) As I understand, 
none of you are able to work full power by steam, and 
the loss is larger than the mere extra cost, from the 
fact that a large amount of machinery is lying idle ?— 
Yes. 

20,331. None of you are able to work your whole 
mills by means of your supplemental steam power ?— 
As far as I can answer, our supplemental steam power 
is not one fourth of what our driving power is. We 
drive nearly all the year by water power. 
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(Mr. MeMaster:) I,can;work the whol of my ails: 
by steam, but as in the case yesterday week, I could. 
-not work them at all except one portion, owing to the 
back water of the flood of the river; drought affects 
me to the extent of the extra .expense then of 250 
horse-power. That Act does not affect. me. I am 


very sorry that the Commissioners who were in Belfast, 
‘and who probably visited some mills there did not 


come out to one or two country mills, to. ours or Mr. 

Herdman’s or “Mr. Murland’s or, the: Bessbrook, Mill, 

(where they do not suffer from back water in the way 
that I do), in order that they might have had an oppor- 
tunity of comparing the Irish rural peasantry, with the 
workers in town, that is.as regards their healthier) 
appearance and, the general aspect of the villages in 


. which the industry is centred. 


(Mr, Malcolmson.) As far as we are concerned, 
we are affected monthly or fortnightly. by the spring 
tides. The tide comes up to us and therefore all the 
year round we are subject to. back water, 

20,332. (Lord. F. Cavendish.) ‘The deputation, as 
I understand, have only spoken on behalf of the owners 
of large mills. Are there many small mills worked by 
water power in Ireland. 

(Mr, Herdman.). They do not come under the F Face 
tories Act. There are a great many mills, bleach- 
works, and other places of that kind, but, they do not 
employ women and young persons, and therefore do 
not come under the Factory Act... 

20,333. You think that it is only the large mills 
that are interested in this question ?—Only the large 
mills; so that the number is not very great. 

(Mr. Malcolmson.) In our own country I think, 
with the exception of our own mill, there are only one 
or two small woollen factories employing 200 or 800 
hands, that.is for the whole of the south of the county 
of Waterford. 

20,334, Would they be much affected by the loss of 
this privilege ?—-Of course they are all equally affected 
with us. I have not had.an opportunity of speaking 
to them, but Iam sure, from my knowledge of them, 
that they would be equally affected with us. 

(Mr. Herdman.) J think it right that I should state 
that in getting up this deputation I am not acquainted 
with any but ‘the flax interest. I may say that it is 
only the flax interest that is represented here, because 
I had not time to gét information as to all the other 
textile fabric manufactories which are interested in 
the water power, so that it is really only the flax 
interest that is represented here. 

( Chairman.) 1 asked the question when I was in 
Ireland whether there were many small woollen mills 
worked by water power, and I was told that there 
were not. 

(Mr. McMaster.) No, there are not. The number 
of mills suffering under this grievance is not large. 
But I really think that. it would weigh considerably 
with capitalists who are about,to erect mills where 
women, young persons, or children would be neces- 
sarily employed in preventing them investing their 
capital, 

(Lord F. Cavendish.) You have only asked for the 
power of recovering lost time by half an hour per day. 
You do not wish for the old privilege of recovering 
lost time during the following night. 


(Mr. Herdman.) I do not Pthink it is necessary to 


give more than half an hour per day to recover lost 
time ; and furthermore we, as very large water power 
owners, have found that it’ is not our interest to work 
our people more than an occasional half hour to recover 
lost time. 

20,334. Used you. not ever’ to make use of the 
power of recovering lost time during the following 
night ?—We used to work them an hour a day extra 


for years, but of late we have’ not worked more than 


half an hour a day for the recovery of lost time. We 


found that we were enabled very easily to: work up 


our lost time by working up perhaps for a week or so 
occasionally for half an hour a day. 
20,335. One reason’ that was given to Parliament 


for taking away this privilege was that it led to great 
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evasion ‘bys ithe :practice of working overtime even 
when no time had been lost; have you anything to 
say upon that point ?—I think that that may have 
been done in olden times, but the workers are so much 
harder. +o deal-with now, and so much scarcer, and 
they are so very well posted up in everything by read~) 
ing the papers, and having so much communication 
with the centres of industry, that the owners of mills 
dare not do that now, because they would be reported: 
on at once, , 

20,836. ‘Are you able to speak with some cortainty 
that there i is no evasion of the law at. present to any’ 
great extent ?—I do not think there is any evasion of: 
the law:at present. ~I do mot, think that it would be: 
tolerated by the people themselves, or that it would be 
to the interest of the manufacturers to do so, because’ 
they would put themselves in the’ power: of their 


people. They would not be:able to ‘enforce discipline 
throughout: the works. That. is ia pint ee 
rience. 


20,337. ( 0’ Conor Don.) Then i understand that 
you do not want simply the repeal of) the 10th clause 
of the Act of 1874, but you merely wish that you 
should have power to work half an hour.a day in 
making up lost time ?—That is all.’ We do not ask 
for more than to be able to recover any lost ‘time ati, 
the rate of half an hour per day when so required. 

20,838. Have you ever heard any complaints from 
workpeople engaged in those water mills of over-work ? 
—No, I never “heard any complaint. 

20,339, Are there any mills in which ‘there is no 
steam power supplementing the water pews: ?—I do 
not think go, 

(Mr. McMaster.)' Wecould not oxist in the present 
state of trade, however they might have done in the 
earlier stages of the flax industry. 

20,840. Are there any-in.the woollen industry ?— 
I can only speak from my experience of the flax 
industry,ot which I happen to know a great deal, both 
in Belgium and France, and, so far as exports are 
concerned, throughout Germany.and North Italy. 

20,341. (Lo Mr. Maleolmson.) In the south ‘of 
Ireland are there any woollen mills totally dependent 
upon water ?—The only woollen mill that I know of is 
within three or four miles of our own works; a small 
mill, I think, and here is entirely ‘iag wang upon water 
power. 

20,342. Are there not some in the county Cork Pa 
I do not know them. 

20,343. Do you think you could procure and furnish 
to the Commission any statistics that would show the 
entire number’ of persons employed dependent oe 
those water mills in the whole of Ireland? 

(Mr. Herdman.) I think it might be gathered. 

(Mr. Me Master.) Unquestionably so with regard to 
flax mills, of which the statistics’ are at the present 
moment pretty perfect. u have no experience of corn 
mills, 

(Mr. Herdman.) With regard to our proposal to 
limit the recovery of lost time to half an hour a day, 
it is only because we have auxiliary engine power that 
that would suffice. In former times, in the ease of 
my own firm 10 or 12° years ago,'we had only our 
water power, and in that case we could not have 
recovered our lost time at all at the rate of half an 
hour a day, but having auxiliary power I think’ that 
the water power owners would be able to recover easily 
lost time in half an hour a day. 

20,344. I think it would be useful if you could 
furnish statistics showing the number of hands depen- 
dent upon*those mills that would be stopped. 

(Mr. McMaster.) Tam. afraid that the number of 
hands compared with any large, industry i in England 
would be very small. : 

(Mr. Maleotmson.) A. great number of the small 
water-mills it Treland'aro flour mills in rural districts, 
but they do not come under the Act. 

20,345. (Chairman to Mr. Herdman.) How is it 
that when this Act of 1874 was before Parliament 
you did not stir ‘about this question in defence of 


your rights ?—We knew nothing about this clause 
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being proposed, and I was utterly astounded when IT 
read that this clause had been passed through Parlia- 
ment without any discussion whatever. We thought 
it the most unjust thing possible. 

(Mr, McMaster.) With regard to the special in- 
dustry of the north of Ireland not speaking of that as 
a water power user at all, I may mention since you 
have alluded to it, that I have had opportunities of 
seeing the very great difficulties which we flax spin- 
ners in the north of Ireland are now experiencing in 
competing with foreign production. JI travelled on 
business through the north of Italy in February last, 
and there ascertained that three-fourths of the whole 
quantity of linen and woollens imported «into ‘the 
north of Italy four years ago came from Belfast 
and two firms in Leeds, and that in the last three 
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years now the Belgians supply from four-fifths to five- 
sixths, those Belgians of course working generally 
speaking 72 hours a week, and sometimes rather 
more. 

20,346. They told us the same in Dundee, but they 
said at the same time that they thought they could 
beat them with all their advantages >—We cannot, at 
least I could not. 

20,347. Do they undersell you ? — Yes, and they 
have done so for three years, this is of course in 
neutral markets, not in our own home markets. 

(Mr. Herdman.) I can testify to the same thing, 
because we sell our goods in Italy, and we find the 
same thing, but I think it is the cheap labour and 
cheap food in Belgium and not the long hours which 
makes them under sell us. 


The deputation withdrew. 
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20,348. (Chairman, to Mr. Brocklehurst.) You are 
the Mayor of Macclesfield and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, are you not >—I am. 

20,349. (To Mr. Brodrick.) Are you and Mr. 
Cornes directors of the Chamber of Commerce ‘of 
Macclesfield ?—We are. ee ; 

20,350. (Lo Mr. Durant.) Do you and they, the 
gentlemen with you, constitute a deputation from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Macclesfield ?-—Yes. 

20,351. (To Mr. Brocklehurst.) Are you now in a 


position to give the Commission the case that was not. 


complete when we were in Manchester ?—The object 
of our coming here to-day is more or, if you will 
allow me to say so, at all events at first, is chiefly as a 
sort of deputation from Macclesfield. The Chamber 
of Commerce having had this matter before them once 
or twice, thought it desirable to hold a large public 
meeting, which they held last Thursday. I was 
present in the chair. To our surprise it was a larger 
meeting than we expected it would have been, and the 
attendance of the working classes was very numerous. 
We had to put the question before them, and we wished 
to know what they had to say before we prepared any 
replies to any questions that you might put to us. 
They seemed to be unanimously of opinion that if we 
could possibly induce you to come down to Maccles- 
field to investigate the case in our own locality, and 
see our factories and our workshops, they are so 
different from the factories and workshops of almost 
all other fabrics, that there possibly might be laid 
before you such evidence as would induce you to 
represent at the time the Workshops Act came before 
the Government a sort of concession to the children 
employed in silk, if a year or so longer, than to the 
children employed in other textile fabrics. I think 
that was the general idea. Opus fe 
20,352. As to that point you will see that Maccles- 
field, although a very important centre, and perhaps 
the greatest centre of the silk trade, is not by any 
means the only town interested in the question, and 
’ we have had evidence from several other towns Derby, 
Malmesbury, and others, I think of a character very 
similar to that which you have to offer. In addition 
to that the members of the Commission have visited 
silk throwing mills and silk weaving establishments in 
order to have a personal acquaintance with the nature 
of the industry; so that I think we are quite ina 
position to receive a statement from Macclesfield on 
the subject, which will be intelligent to us without our 
specially visiting it. It is impossible if we are to 
report this year that we can visit one-tenth of the 
number of towns which are interested in the subject 
of our inquiry; and in addition to that, as the chief 
provisions of the Act of 1874 are not committed to us, 
although it is open to us to receive statements as to 
grievances arising under it, on the whole we haye 
resolved that we cannot accede to the request made to 
us from Macclesfield to visit it specially ; but we will 
give i a atible 6 pponanint of stating the case on 
behalf of “that” ii . Pthink you must take that as 


* 
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our decision in the matter, and that it is certainly not 
from any want of appreciation of the importance of the 
interests involved ; but we shall be very glad to hear 
you on the points which you wish to state, premising 
that we are bound to consider the Act of 1874 in its 
main particular as a Parliamentary settlement ?—Ma 
I ask whether the Commission have had the kindness 
to read the resolution which was passed at the public 
meeting ? 

20,353. Certainly, we have done so.—Shall we have 
to make a reply to the Chamber of Commerce and to a 
meeting of the inhabitants that you feel yourselves 
unable to come down to Macclesfield ? 

20,354. We cannot think it necessary, under the 
circumstances, for the Commission to visit Maccles- 
field, but we are very happy to receive any statement 
which you have to make on behalf of the town and of 
the trade ?—It will be for the deputation or the other 
gentlemen who accompany us to see whether we can 
lay any argument before ou during the conversa- 
tion that perhaps now will take place, as to whether 
you would think it eventually desirable to come down 
to see us. Weare here to answer any questions that 
you may put to us. 

20,355. I have consulted my colleagues, and I 
think you must take what I have stated as our final 
decision. I cannot imagine why you cannot state the 
points of grievance as the representatives of other 
towns where a similar industry’ prevails have done ? 

(Mr. Brodrick.) The very fact of your stating that 
you have visited silk towns of a similar nature, Derby 
and others, strengthens our wish that you should visit 
us. 
20,356. We have not visited Derby, but some of 
us haye visited silk throwing establishments in Man- 
chester. 

(Mr. Bocklehurst.) There is very little silk throw- 
ing in Manchester; it really would not represent. the 
trade generally there. Our case is that I think that 
you are taking evidence with regard to the Workshops 
Act more especially. .Of course the Factory Act re- 
gulating the time of our children at work is already 
passed, but still you are willing and ready here to 
receive any remark even upon that Act with reference 


to children that comes under the Factory Act. 


20,357. If you have to state grievances that affect 
you arising out of the operation of the Act of 1874, 
the Commission have thought that it would not be 
beyond their functions ?—The feeling of the town, and 
the feeling of the Chamber of Commerce also, and of 
the workpeople generally, is that the time at which 
children might. be properly. employed without, any 
detriment to themselves, and indeed with benefit to 
themselves and to the trade, is a year less than has 
been passed in the Act, and the unanimous voice in 
the room the other night by the workpeople them- 
selves was that their children should go to work as 
half-timers at 10 as. it is by the Act, but that they 
should be allowed to, work full time-at; 12 instead 
i at pe Rn: Ree 
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20,358. 13,will be the age from the Ist of January 
provided that they can pass the 4th Standard then 
you say that you think that silk throwing, being a 
suitable occupation for children, being both light and 
easy, they should be allowed to work full time at 12, 
as they have hitherto been able to do, is that so?— 
Yes, that seemed to be the special point. There was 
expected to be a very counteracting influence at this 
large public meeting, inasmuch as the leader of the 
Weavers’ Union was present, and made a lengthy and 
effective speech, and he seemed to think that the law 
should remain as it is ; but we were surprised to find 
that the unanimous voice of all the working people, 
the people who support him, and who are in the union, 
was entirely opposed to that. 

20,359. You say that the leader of the union at the 
meeting supported the new law ?—Ye&, he supported 
the new law. 

20,360. But you think that the parents never- 
theless would like their children to work: full time 
earlier ?—Yes, undoubtedly. We found out that this 
man had no children. 

20,361. You advocate 12 in your trade, but would 
you make any educational standard a condition of em- 
ployment at that age >—We should not at all object to 
not too high a standard. 

20,362. [(Mr. Brodrick.) The mayor, comes spe- 
cially to represent. the working people of the town, 
having convened the meeting under his auspices, and 
therefore he has come up on that special point. Un- 
doubtedly the parents do feel this- question very 
seriously affecting them, and at the present time the 
the children are, | need not say, allowed to work at 
8, but it is very rarely the case that we take them in 
to work before 9. We are quite prepared to waive 
the power of working them up to 10. I think that 
even 10 would meet the wishes of the silk trade, and 
as the mayor has very properly said 12 is the time 
when full time should be taken up. We are prepared 
to give reasons for that. The fact of your having 
visited throwing-mills when in Manchester, which is 
composed very little of the silk-throwing community, 
(there being so many more branches of labour, and 
where there are more profitable employments for the 
people,) is scarcely as regards our town a comparison. 
At the same time I think we are not unprepared to 
accept it as fair, because no doubt the provisions are 
the same. 

20,363. I think we have in evidence from competent 
authorities, such as factory inspectors, that no doubt 
silk throwing is a lighter occupation than many others 
in textile factories, and it was because it was un- 
doubtedly so that for so many years you have enjoyed 
a privilege which was not extended to the textile 
factories >—They are the same gounds which we urge 
at the present time as we urged in the days of Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Ashley, because it is a singular 
fact that so far from expediting our machinery and 
rendering it more difficult for the hands to accom- 
plish, or causing them more brainwork, or requiring 
more attention on their part, the speed of the silk 
machinery in the part where children are employed 
has been absolutely lessened considerably, arising, 
I need scarcely tell you why, but, from the fact 
of bad reeling or inferior reeling of the material 
in China ; therefore there is really less stress than 


there used to be on the hands that we allude to,- 


and less stress upon the children than there was 
then. The consequences will be most serious un- 
doubtedly to the interest of the silk trade, and we 
feel that it will simply add very greatly to the al- 
ready increasing competition which we have with 
Ttaly where they are employing their hands 70 hours 
per week against our 563, and paying, I may say 
safely in round numbers, one half of the wages that 
we are now paying, that is to say, that where they 
would pay for the 70 hours 9d. per day, we are paying 
1s. 6d. and 1s. 9d., and where their short-timers would 
be at work they pay 44d. where we pay 6d. Of course 


I need not go into that question, it is a sufficient 


answer in itself that we have at the present moment, 
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irrespective of any alteration of the hours of labour, 
already a severe competition arising from Italy. ‘They 
have the throwing of the Asiatic silk, a thing which 
has not been the case heretofore. Formerly they had 
sufficient silk of their own and therefore they threw 
that silk and did not interfere with Asiatic silk. We 
know for a fact that they are importing silk to Mar- 
seilles, and the French are employing Italians as we 
know largely in silk throwing, and they are also im- 
porting as much Asiatic silk as we are doing, whereas 
some short time since I suppose our importation of 
Asiatic silk for the purpose of throwing would be in 
the proportion of 20 to 1 or 20 to 2. ; 

20,364. (Mr. Brand.) When you speak of Mar- 
seilles, do you mean that their factories are in Mar- 
seilles ?—I mean that silk is being imported to Mar- 
seilles instead of London, and will be thrown in Italy 
for the French instead of in England.. This is no 
light statement, because I have it from a gentleman 
who has just returned from Milan.and the neighbour- 
hood, and who is engaged in the silk trade, and he is 
asked by the throwsters of Italy to send them raw — 
Asiatic silk to throw, and he finds that he should be 
able to do so advantageously,“ We have spoken with 
regard to its effect upon the families, because we feel 
that they will be seriously affected by it. I will give 
you one instance only (1 could give a good many) of a 
family of seven children, and without troubling you 
with any names I say one child is 14, another child 
13, another child 11, another child 9, another child 8, 
and two younger ones, whom I leave out of consideration 
one four and the other two years of age. The first 
one, 14 years of age, would be now earning 10s. per 
week ; the second, 13, would be earning 9s.; the 
third, 11, would be earning 7s.; the fourth, 9, would 
be earning 2s. 6d.; and the fifth, 8, would be earning 
2s., the aggregate of their earnings being 30s. 6d. 
In some cases where the family is small that child 
of eight would not be at work, simply because the 
exigencies are not so great. This is an actual case, 
and there are many of them that are very similar. As 
I say, if the family was not so large the exigencies 
would not be so great, and the one at eight would 
most likely not be sent to work, but in the case of a 
large family it is necessity that compels it. . Under the 
new Act the earnings will be 10s. 9s., and 2s. 6d., 
the fourth, fifth, and. seventh would be thrown out of 
work, reducing the earnings to 22s. 6d., or in that 
family a loss of 8s. 

20,365. The first two will be full-timers if they can 
pass the standard ?—Yes. 

- 20,366. The third, being 11, will be a half-timer ?— 
Yes. 

20,367. And the fourth and fifth, being nine and 
eight, would be out >—Yes. 

20,368. I do not see that any would be out except 
those two?—Only the two last ; but at the same time 
the earnings would be 22s. 6d., against 30s. 6d., that 
is the parents’ question. I may say it was a singular 
thing that we should not have had an attendance of 
mothers at the public meeting, as they more especially 
(much more than the male parents) feel the necessi- - 
ties of the case, from living so much more at home 
with their children, and seeing so much more of them. 
I should like to give you a few figures to show how 
far it will affect a town of our size. In 1874 we had 
in the mills children from the age of 8 to9; 37; 9 
to 10; 147; total 184. Those will not be replaced, 
at the time when the Act of 1874 comes into force, 
there will be none to follow them. Hitherto we 
have been able to send them to school, and admit 
them ‘into the mills as well. JI should explain in 
order to show the anxiety of the mothers on this 
point, that in December last, the very last oppor- 
tunity for them to avail themselves of the Act, the 
number that was driven into the factories was very 
considerable, to prove how much they felt the neces- 
sity. Therefore, I say, that when this Act which 
affects us in January 1877, comes into operation, we 
shall be unable to replace that labour at all. From 10 
to 11 there were 253 half-timers, and they will remain 
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so under the new Act; from 11 to 12 there were 322, 
and from 12 to 13, 437, making a total of 759 now 
full-timers, who will be reduced to half-timers; and 
from 13 to 14 there would be 426, those will be full- 
timers, if they pass the educational standard. We think, 
and we argue from former premises and experience as 
connected with the Board of Education of the town, 
‘that one fourth will fail in doing so, and I think this 
isa very moderate reduction to make. 
) 20,368a. That I presume, however, you would admit 
to be only a temporary loss, inasmuch as when the 
‘education: has been carried.on for some years the pro- 
portion failing will be less —We hope so, but I shall 
be able to speak just one word upon that question. 
We, I say, argue that one fourth will not pass, so that 
the number reduced to half-timers will make a total 
loss of full-timers of 524 hands, and I will give a 
summary of them, made up as follows :—8 to 10, 184 
half-timers, equal to 92 full-timers ; 11 to 13,'759 full- 
timers reduced to half-timers, or 879 full-timers, one 
fourth of whom, as we argue, will not pass the stan- 
dard ; 13 to 14, 106 half-timers, or a loss of 53, which 
will make 524 in the aggregate. In regard to the 
educational question, the silk-throwing trade being so 
light in.its nature, we have from experience proved 
(and our school officer corroborates it), that from the 
fact of the half-timers being required to attend the 
mill, and being under factory inspection, and requiring 
to give a full account of their attendances at school, it 
is really the case that the half-timers are deriving 
greater benefit from the education than are the 
full-timers, who are almost beyond the control. of 
the parents, and who have only the surveillance of 
the School Board to ensure their attendance at 
school, We think that a very striking fact, because 
we have always held that from the light nature of 
the work it is not only not an injury to the chil- 
dren, but, on the contrary, advantageous, and that 
with one half brain work and one half manual work 
they are really better prepared for the work of their 
life. That is one strong reason why we advocate so 
much the continuance of a labour like ‘silk in this 
country, where it is so very small an industry com- 
pared with the other large interests, but more especially 
T look upon it in an educational point of view, in which 
the children in their earlier years are so considerably 
interested. - I do not know that I need take up your 
time any more except to say that our fear is that it 
will not answer the purpose of parents to continue in 
localities where their interests and the earnings of 
their whole life are so seriously affected by this altera- 
tion in legislation. Our view was that inasmuch as 
the Act does not really affect us until 1877, and that 
inasmuch as the Commissioners were appointed to see 
how far the Workshops Act could be made to assimi- 
late with the Factory Act, now was our only time 
and our only chance to advocate this case for our 
employés, so that if a new Workshops Act is intro- 
duced, it shall also be a Factory Act which shall not 
press unduly upon the industry of the country; that 
now was the time to bring it before the Commission, 
so that when the Workshops Act is argued before 
Parliament, anything that is likely to press unduly 
may be remedied, and so render the Workshops Act, 
the Factory Act, and the Education Act. one whole 
and entire Act, which we all hope to see, and it is 
only feeling that, as we. do, so strongly that we have 
come before you several times to urge particularly that 
you should come to our locality and judge for your- 
selves with regard to the healthiness of the people and 
the intellectual standard of the children ; their whole 
appearance, the atmosphere of the rooms in which they 
- work, and the lightness of the employment. It has 
been thought that we have pressed it too strongly on 
you, and perhaps seemed rather to press unduly, but 
_ it has solely been upon that account. We felt that the 
Commissioners would then be better able to judge if you 
-eame there yourselves and asked the people at the mill 
where they do their work, and where they could speak 
for themselves without our interference, and that you 
would be strongly impressed with our view of the case. 
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_ 20,369. I think you must see that any personal 
inquiries of that sort must be extremely partial ; 
nothing is so difficult, especially for a commission 
coming in a body as to get anything like a candid 
or general expression of opinion on the part of the 
workpeople. If you could ensure a mass meeting of 
the whole workpeople, it might be worth something ? 
I think, for instance, if you 
had come and had gone into a mill and spoken as we 
all know the factory inspector does, who goes and. 
speaks to any of the hands that he thinks fit, and puts 
questions to him or her, and has an answer quite 
straight from them, there could be no collusion, end 
that was one way at any rate to show that our reason 
to a great extent was a disinterested one. 

20,370. Your statement is most intelligible, of course, 
but I should like to ask you whether it is the case 
that in Macclesfield there are a great many of what 
are called workshops where the hands are employed 
in silk throwing ?—Not in silk throwing; there 
would be perhaps in the operations of gimp making, 
winding quills, and weaving. 

20,371. We have had a statement made to the 
Commission that in Macclesfield you have lately been 
discovering several newly established  silk-throwing 
workshops ?—I may tell you that both the mayor and 
myself have been since the formation of the Education 
Board, members of the School Board, and therefore in 
this case we have two parties who are employers of 
labour, and who are also bound to look after the 
interests of the School Board, and undoubtedly the 
investigation of the inspectors on behalf of the Work- 
shops and Factory Act has led to a great deal of 
exhuming, if I may use the term, of places that were 
already in existence, but not increasing. I do not 
suppose there is any increase, I do not know of any, 
and I do not think it is likely. 

(Mr. Cornes.) There is no throwing going on in 
the workshops; whoever has given that information 
has conveyed to the Commission a wrong impression. 
There are workshops in which weavers are employed, 
but not silk throwing in any form or shape or way; 
that is absolutely so, because they require power for 
turning, and there is no power for turning applied to 


cottage houses or garreted houses. 


(Mr. Brodrick.) It might be confused with Coven- 
try, where they have machinery with the workshops, 
which we have not. 

20,372. It is satisfactory to know that we have not 
got that fresh complication to deal with. 

(Mr. Cornes.) Certainly it is not the case in Mac- 
clesfield. I think you would almost be tired of the 
subject, but if Mr. Brodrick has said all that he thinks 
necessary to say, I might just add that to us in the 
town this isa matter of the greatest importance. Jn 
wages alone in one year for the town of Macclesfield 
it would make a difference of 12,000J. to the working 
classes. That is an absolute fact extracted from the 
wage books of all the employers engaged in throwing 
in the town. That is a marked feature in the history 
of a small town employing a number of people, and 
this isa peculiarity. of the people. We shall feel it 
most acutely, but the people will feel it more acutely, 
and it will be in this way. The principal bulk of the 
males of the town are employed as silk weavers. Say 
that a particular article is in fashion; they will go on 
three months or six months busy, but perhaps another 
six months or a year or two they are very slack indeed. 
At this particular time in the year the trade of the 
male employés is entirely nil, and the whole family has 
had to subsist to a large extent upon the earnings of 
their poor wives and children. This will culminate in 
a very serious evil in our point of view, looking at it 
with a view to carrying out the Act of Parliament by- 
and-bye. Supposing we have a bad trade, and those 
children are not allowed to be employed, it is neces- 
sary that those poor people must live, and it will be 
the mothers that will be the unfortunate sufferers, for 
the mothers will be compelled to go into the mill to 
earn a livelihood for their families, and hence the very 
evil which the Act of Parliament seeks to remedy 
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willbe rather niade more objectionable, as we shall be 
compelled, for the sake of keeping the poor people 
living at all, to, send, the mothers of those children 
into the workshop and into the factories, instead of 
their being able to take care of the children at home. 
That is a very ,sad feature in connexion with this 
affair. , 

20,373. Are women not working to a great extent 
in factories still ?—Not the mothers. As long as they 
can have their children employed the mothers are 
enabled to stay at home to take care of the lesser ones. 
We do not employ many married women. 

20,374. (Mr. Brand.) I think it was stated by 
the mayor that this meeting at Macclesfield:was in 
favour of reducing the age ‘from 13 to 12 for full- 
timers. I have the report of that meeting in my 
hand, and I see nothing to that effect, and there was 
no resolution passed in those terms >No, for this 
reason, instead of putting the resolution point-blank 
in those words, a conversation was held with the 
workpeople prior to it, and it was thought that the 
Chamber of Commerce’s own resolution to bring you 
gentlemen down to Macclesfield would effect. the 
object far better, and that you could hear from them, 
and not from us, the statement that that was their 
opinion, and that you could hear from them that it 
was their wish. As to that particular point about 
there being any trouble about: eliciting information 
from them, you could have a room full of them with- 
out our cognizance in any way, and they would. be 
willing and most anxious to give you the very infor- 
mation that you are seeking for. 

(Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you mean us to understand 
that all those who are in favour of the resolution that 
we should come down to Macclesfield, were also in 
favour of the resolution of the age to 12 years ?-— 
Yes. 

20,375. And that those who supported-the amend- 
ment were against that further reduction >—Yes, that 
is the point. 

20,376. (Mr. Brand.) That is taking a great deal 
for granted, because according to this report there 
was a difference of opinion, and there was one gentle- 
man who went so far as 14 years ?—That was Chap- 
man the trades unionist, who was paid for the 
purpose of coming there. 

_ 20,378. There was no resolution put to the meeting, 
as I gather from your evidence to the effect that 12 
years was the proper age. 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) The only resolution was to the 
effect that they were satisfied with the Act of 1844, and 
desired no change in it. 

20,379. (Sir C. Du Cane.) The fact is that they 
did not want us to come, because. they did not want 
any change ?—That was a counter resolution to the 
one which was proposed. 

20,380. (Chairman.) 'The Commission may probably 
take it for granted that there are a great number of 
parents who would be glad to get their: children 
employed full time in order to get the benefit of their 
wages if the law would allow them’; we have found 
that everywhere, and you have stated strong evidence 
in support of that view, that just before the end of the 
year 1874 a great many children were put into the 
mills to bring them within the exception of dag Act? 
— Yes. 

20,381. I think it is well known that oe 
there are a great many workpeople who are glad to 
utilize the labour of their children ?>—Yes, that is so. 

20,382. (Mr. Brand.) I gather from your evidence 
that you are:very much opposed to any proposal to 
restrict the age of full-timers in one trade and not in 
another, for this reason, amongst others, that it would 
divert the labour from the silk trade to a trade which 
might be more free. But supposing that the educational 
provisions were uniform and consistent over the whole 
field of labour, would you then object to the provisions 
of the Factory Act of 1874?—I should as regards 


children employed in silk manufacture, inasmuch as — 


the labour is ‘so light -and’so clean that isa: kind of 
educational labour:to them, I may almost say, where 
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they are frequently required to keep their minds alive 
to the fact that, they. are working certain classes of 
silk with certain. tickets attached to then; and the 
orders they are) continually receiving are a sort of 


education which thoroughly fits them for their duties 


of life afterwards in the-silk trade. 

20,383. (Sir C. Du Cane to Mr, Brodrick.) It 
was. asked just now whether there would be any 
objection to an educational standard being required 
previously to their employment at 12 years of age, and 
I think the answer was “Yes, if it was not too high a 
one.” Might I ask,.as I understand you are a member 


‘of the School, Board; ‘what you would consider to be a 


fair standard ?—I think now they require the. 4th 
standard; but that would be too high at 12 at present. 
You may perhaps in five years raise it, but it is too 
high at present, 

(Mr. Cornes.) Mion! would not find one fourth of 
the people at 13 or 14 0f the better educated classes in 
Macclesfield that could pass the 4th-standard. 

20,384. (Lord F. Cavendish, to Mr. Brodrick.) 
Has the Macclesfield School Board adopted the com- 
pulsory byelaw ?—Yes. 

20,385. What attendance has resulted under. this 
law ?—I should say that there would be 90 per cent. 
either at school or accounted for. 

20,386. Up to what age ?2—We have no limit ; it is 
full time up to 13. 

20,387. Or by the Act of Parliament unless they 
have passed a certain standard of education ? — 
Just so. 

20,388. The School Board has the power, has it not, 
of fixing that standard, with the sanction of the Edu- 
cation Department >_Yes, 

20,389. What standard have they chosen ?—As I 
tell you the Act at present will not affect us as much 
as in 1877 it willdo. ~~ 

20,390. Iam asking about the Education Act, not 
the Factory Act. What is the nature of the compulsory 
byelaw which you have passed with respect to attend- 
ance at school?—The byelaws that we are supposed 
to be working under is I think the 4th standard. 

20,391. Then may I ask you on what ground you 
think that a child engaged in a silk factory should 
cease his schooling with a less amount of education 
than. any other child in Macclesfield ?>—The fact is 
that the children are employed ‘in that and no other 
employment but silk in Macclesfield ; it is almost 
entirely a silk industry; and until the Factory Act 
comes in and affects us as it will on January Ist, 1877, 
the question of the standard does not affect us as it will 
do then. 

20,392. Although you think it necessary as a member 
of the School Board, that all children if employed in a 
silk factory should attend school until: they are either 
13 years of age, or have passed the 4th standard, I ask 
why children employed in a silk factory are to go out 


into the world more ignorant than the others ?—We 


may perhaps think at the School Board that the 4th 
standard is altogether too high, but it is so extremely 
experimental at present that we should be going rather 
beyond what experience would teach us to say somuch, 
to say whether we believed it was or not. I feel satisfied 
of this, that though we have a percentage of. over 90 
per cent., one of the largest in the kingdom in attend- 
ance or accounted for, nevertheless if we were to apply 
the stringency of the 4th standard to the children we 
should find them not able to cope with it at all. 

20,393. Consegently you oblige those children to 
attend school up to the age of 18 ?—You would 
do so. 

20,394. I am now speaking of children not employed 
ina silk factory, and, as I say, under your compulsory - 
byelaw ?—Yes, if that were 30 certainly. 

20,395. (Sir C.. Du Cane.) How long have your 
compulsory byelaws been in force ?—From the first 
operation of the Act, the ‘year after it was. instituted. 
We had be ‘in 1871 ;-we had compulsory oes Ni from the 
first, i 

/20, 396) Do: you: ceonéider: that they” lewd had as 3 yet 
ery Titéle. — in rousing’ the intellectual ae if 
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I may so say, of the children who attend the schools ; 
the effect has rather been as yet to increase the number 
of attendances ?—It has not in the slightest degree 
affected it, because in my experience children of that 
age have been as well taught as in any town in the 
kingdom, and our statistics will show that the national 
education in Macclesfield has been ofa high standard:’ 
20,397. And yet in spite of the compulsory byelaws 
having been enforced between four and five years, you 
think that the fourth standard would be too high to 
ask of a child of 12 years of age ?—I do at present. 
I say perhaps until five years. Pear We 
20,398. (Chairman.) Perhaps for this reason, that 
even although it has been in force for four years all, 
that time the children who will be 13 next year have 
been only half-timers ?—Just so. ; 
20,399. So that they have not had that advantage 
which children will have in future years, having been 
at school whole time before they went into the mills ? 
—Yes; but I think you remember I gave as part of 
my experience that those who had worked half time 
and attended school half time, from the fact of their 
having the double surveillance, that of the factory 
inspector and that of the school inspector, do as the 
School Board officer corroborates makes relatively 
more progress than those who are supposed to be 
under the parents’ control, and supposed to attend 
school full time but do not. 
20,400. I can only say that it is the first case in the 
United Kingdom where we have been told that: that 
is so. Some people have said that they thought if the 
half-timers had been well grounded before they-could 
keep pace with the others, but-we have, never heard 
of their being able to go ahead of them?—I do not 
say that they do so, I think perhaps you may have 
misunderstood me. What I say is this, that relatively 
the progress made by half-timers is: greater than the 
progress made. by; full-timers,in a great measure, no 
doubt, owing to the fact that they are more regular in 
their attendance because they are kept to their books 
and their work. 
20,401, (Sir C. Du Cane.) If I understand you the 
full-timers are full-timers only in name ?—Only in 
name, that is to say, at the school, their attendance is 
bad.’ rhe 
(Mr. Cornes.) 1 think Mr. Brodrick might have 
answered the question a little mofe directly which was 
put to him with reference to the effect of Act of 
Parliament being carried out according to the way 
which he requires it, whether we, the silk trade, should 
have a special difference in the way of educational 
advantage to those poor children as compared with 
other children. I did not hear that point. directly 
answered. Mr. Brodrick’s answer is confined to his 
previous statement that half-time children made rela- 
tively as great progress as those who were full-timers, 
and, therefore, the effect.on the education of children 
from 12 to 14 years of age if they were full-timers 
would be in no degree interfered with, 
(Lord F. Cavendish.) The question .is.simply. this, 
as L understand it. Mr. Brodrick states that the 
Macclesfield School Board insists on attendance at 
school in the case of all silk factories either up to the 
age of 13 or until they pass the 4th standard. I 
asked him why the education is so scarce earlier in 
the case of children employed in silk mills, than 
children elsewhere. ‘ Te E 
(Mr. Brodrick.) Perhaps I am scarcely, competent 


to express.an opinion, inasmuch as we have no other 


trades ; we are so entirely a silk industry... 
(Mr. Brocklehurst.) Weihave been trying as far as 


-possible up to the present time to work the School 
Board in unison with the Factory Act, and not to 


allow the two to clash. That has involved much 
conscientious consideration of individual cases, so as 
not to let the School Board interfere with the Factory 
Act, or the Factory Act with the School Board, but 


‘to work the two together. 


20,402. At any rate we may understand that the 


“Macclesfield School Board requires the 4th standard 


as the minimum of education that the children should 


! 4 


. selves. 


receive ?—If it is eventually to attain to that in a 
year or two before they leave school, quite so. 
- 20,408. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is there any other 
industry at Macclesfield in which children are 
extensively employed ? 

(Mr. Brodrick.) No, none. 


20,404. _(O'Conor Don.) With respect to this 
meeting which has been referred to, I think that the 
workpeople at it seemed perfectly clear as to what 
was their opinion, for I find in the report in this 
Macclesfield paper that after a good deal of discussion 
Alderman Wright said, “The meeting need not he 
“ entertained any longer, inasmuch as it was quite 
“ obvious there was a majority of those present who 
were in fayour of the new law.” Is that correct or 
not! : 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) That is perfectly correct at 
the moment he made it. Will you be so good.as to 
tell if it was not after Mr. Chapman’s speech ? 

20,405. Not immediately, but after the speech of 
of Mr. Lea, a working man, who argued the contrary 
way, [think >—From the way in which he was received 
we got the idea at the moment that the whole meet- 
ing would not pass this resolution, but support the 
amendment, 

(Mr. Brodrick.) Mr, Chapman is as popular as all 
trades union agitators are amongst the men; and I say 
ti is a remarkable fact that that meeting was, attended. 
by males alone, whereas if we could have taken the 
opinion of the females, we should have had an illustra- 
tion without a dissentient voice of the views of the 
whole town. with regard to it. 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) It was a most surprising result, 
for Mr. Wright the moment before he made ‘that 
remark said to me as chairman, “I can see the whole 
“ meeting I am afraid is against us. Ido not see 
“ that we shall put our resolution.’ I do not think 
“it would be safe to do it ;” and to our astonishment 
the people in the hall got very unruly and. dissatisfied 
and began to murmur, and they fixed the time them- 
Some said 10 and 12, and some said 10 
and 13. 

20,406. Did you ever intend to put to the meeting 
a resolution in favour of one or the other of those two 
ages ?—We did pot intend to do that; we simply 
wanted to elicit from them whether they would 
support us in getting you gentlemen to come down 
and investigate the matter on the spot. 

20,407. I find that Alderman Wright stated that 
“ Had we, as a Chamber of Commerce, had the oppor- 
“ tunity of appearing before the Royal Commissioners 
“ in Macclesfield, we should have suggested without 
“consulting you that the age of 12 be substituted 
“« for 12 mentioned in the Act. We thought that 
“* would be more acceptable to the working’ classes 
“ generally. Now we shall have to take a distinct 
“ vote.” ‘That would seem to mean that you intended 
taking a distinct vote as to whether 12 or 13 should 
be the age ?—We' meant to say to the meeting that we 
should take a distinct vote as to whether they were so 
interested in it as to get the Commission down to have 
the matter investigated, because if they were entirely 
in favour of the law as it has been passed it was no 
usé our either coming before you gentlemen, or asking 
you to come down, and we wanted to elicit from them 
‘whether they were open to ‘consider’ that question so 
far as to make it desirable for you to come down. 

20,408. But you did not think it desirable to get an 
expression of opinion from this large meeting of opera- 
tives upon this very question of the age, the one in 
which you feel so much interest ?—That came out to 
our astonishment very prominently and very earnestly. 
We did not like to fix any, time. We were there 
as the employers of labour, and I for one said I par- 


ticularly wished it not to be mentioned, nor to be put. 


on to this resolution. I would not have anything con- 
nected with age stated in the resolution. 

20,409. But you see you stated at the meeting that 
if you had not gone to those operatives, you would 
have pressed this particular pot upon the Commission, 
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Mr. Aiderman Wright said so, if he was correctly 
reported ?—I think that is a mistake. 


(Mr. Brodrick.),We could very soon obtain their. 


opinion if we had a public meeting at Macclesfield, 


T assure you that a majority of two-thirds, and indeed © 


I should say it is nearer four-fifths, would be in favour 
of what we ask. 

20,410. ( Sir C. Du Cane.) How do you account 
then for the entire absence of women, seeing that they 
are so interested in the case ?—It is very peculiar ; 
I suppose the husbands prevented them. 

- (Mr. Brocklehurst.) They are not in the habit of 
attending meetings. 

20,411. (O’Conor Don.) You say that the only 
expression of opinion that you got in the form of a 
vote at this meeting was that it was desirable that the 
Commission should attend, It is quite possible that 
a great many men might vote for that resolution who 
would be in favour of the new law, because they 
might think that the Commissioners when they went 
there would see that the new law was working very 
well. What I want to have distinctly is that before 
that meeting in Macclesfield you did not put any 


resolution which obliged an expression of opinion in. 


favour of the alteration which you advocate here to- 
day ?—That alteration had been advocated in the 
Chamber of Commerce, and it was I think distinctly 
understood by the persons at the meeting that the age 
of short time and full time was the matter before the 
meeting. 

20,412. And yet the very point which you say was 
the matter before the meeting was not put to the vote 
at the meeting ?—It was not put to the vote at the 
meeting. 

20,413. (Mr. Brand.) You see that it is quite im- 
possible to take the two resolutions as meaning the 
same thing—a resolution inviting the Commission to 
Macclesfield, and another resolution distinctly stating 
the opinion upon the part of the meeting in favour of 
the reduction of age, and you cannot expect them to 
be taken as meaning the same. 

(Mr. Brodrick.) No, we can only state our know- 
ledge of the facts. You will observe that a working 
man especially laid particular stress which took very 
much with the meeting, being one of themselves, upon 
the fact that you cannot at the riper years teach the 
manipulation of this material as you can the younger 
children, because that enlarges the question. You no 
doubt are thoroughly aware of the fact that silk does 
differ from all other materials, inasmuch as it is pre- 
pared by adult labour selected before it comes to us; it 
is simply like holding your hands to wind a skein of 
sill. 

20,414. We understand that very well, but what 
we want to have clear is the effect of that meeting, 
because anyone reading this paper and not knowing 
anything else about it must come to the conclusion 
that the opinion of the meeting there stated by Alder- 
man Wright was in favour of the new'law, and there 
was no resolution put to the meeting ina contrary 
sense ?—The only explanation we can give you is the 
fact that Mr. Wright went by the enthusiasm, perhaps, 
which was displayed during the. speech of Mr. Chap- 
man, but evidently this is the form which it evinced 
that when the vote was taken upon the question it 
was consented to by two-thirds. _ 

20,415. There was no vote taken upon the other 
point ?—There was not, but if we thought it right to 
put the vote it would have been carried by exactly 
the same number that carried this. 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) The resolution which the 
Chamber of Commerce proposed suggested that we 
should not compromise ourselves with the age in any 
way whatever, but should leave it strictly an open 
question. J mentioned that to Mr. Wright because 
Mr. Wright wanted this amended, and it was amended 
twice or three times upon the platform, because we 
would not allow him to put anything of that sort to 
the meeting. 

(Mr. Brodrick.) T might add as a member of the 
board of guardians for upwards of 20 years that we 


_ tender mercies of the guardians. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


have a class of cases which is increasing, and which is 
rather a serious one, and which will I have no doubt 
call public. attention to it shortly, that when those 
families are increasing upon their hands the parents 
are very much in the habit now as the Americans 
term it of “skedaddleing ” and leaving them to the 
I see that that is. 
not confined to Macclesfield. I observe the same 
thing in London. We fear that you may make it 
more difficult still for people to obtain a livelihood 
and turn their families 10 good account, and so long as 
it does not interfere with their duties, physically or 
morally, I maintain we should not be justified with 
such an experience before us in levying any heavier 
burden upon parents. 

20,416. (Lord EF. Cavendish.) I believe you urged 
your views. before the Home Secretary at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1874 ?—Yes. 

20,417. And your views were fairly stated in Par- 
liament ?—Not so fully as they are now I think, 
because we had none of the experience of the pro- 
visions of the Act, I may say, for it is scarcely applied 
tous yet. I think we were scarcely as well aware of 
it as we are now, or able to give such evidence. 

20,418. You have already sent two representatives 
to the Home Office since the passing of the Act ?— 
No; at least I am not aware that we have done so. 

_ 20,419. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I gather from what you 
have told us that the feeling in Macclesfield clearly is 


- that there should be no employment of children before 


10, and that the parents are quite content to fix that 
limit >—Yes. ie 

20,420. You speak as an employer; but what is the 
feeling of the parents ?—I do not think there is much 
feeling about it. There is no doubt that for years 
past we have not been backward in educational 
matters. For 30 yearsand-upwards where they have 
had national schools—and therefore we are not behind 
in that respect—and the education of the people has 
not been neglected asarule. J think that is proved 
rather by the fact that I have given that our percentage 
of attendance at school is upwards of 90 per cent. 
accounted for or undergoing education. 

20,421. I suppose it was hardly that, before the 
institution of the compulsory byelaw ?—It was not, 
and we were very glad of compulsory power to enable 
us to enforce attendance, becduse it is always those 
who neglect their children who require that byelaw. 

20,422, (Lord F. Cavendish.) Would it diminish 
your objection to the provisions of the law if you were 
given a little more time to adapt yourselves to it P— 
That would be better, but we fear because of the new 
law, that there is one thing which we do not like to . 
talk about, and that is the subject of foreign competition. 
We are so thoroughly satisfied of it that we shall find 
that the rivalry in the trade will be so great that it 
will eventually altogether cause the decline of the 
throwing trade, and that we shall be driven out of the 
country altogether. 

20,423. (O’Conor Don.) Has foreign competition 
in any way up to the present time diminished employ- 
ment in Macclesfield >—No, it has not; and that fact 
now arises very much from the large quantity of silk 
that has been imported from Asia, and by: the supply 
in Italy being so considerable that they have not been 
able to throw more than their own class of silk ; but 
the first fruits are beginning to show, inasmuch as 
they are importing on the Continent as much Asiatic 
silk as ourselves, which is as I said a very important 
fact only corroborative of ali that we state. 

20,424, That fact alone would not show that you 
would be injured ; it might show a great demand for 
silk ?—On the Continent it does. 

. 20,425. There might be an increased demand which 
would not interfere with your work ?—We have also 
the increased manufactures that they have taken out 
of this country, the throwing is very shortly likely 
to follow, that is our opinion. 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) I might say that the Maccles- 
field thrown silks come in direct competition with the 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Swiss and Italian thrown silk in the Continental 
markets. 


20,426. (Chairman.) It is really a matter more for 
Parliament than for this Commission; but we have 
given you all the opportunity we can of making your 
case known, and we will give it our best consideration 
personally. At all events your evidence will have: all 
possible prominence and we will direct attention to it? 
—May I ask how long the Commission will be em- 
ployed in investigating any matters connected with 
the Factory Act or the Workshop Act ? 


20,427. We hope to finish before the next session of 
Parliament, and that we shall have possibly reported 
for the next session of Parliament ? 


(Mr. Cornes.) Passing to a former point with 
reference to the difference between the two resolutions, 
the one that was passed and the one that was not, 
would it strengthen our evidence if we called another 
- public meeting and put the question distinctly to the 
vote, because, although we cannot presume to say to 
you, although we know it is true, that was the issue 
and that was the meaning of the whole of the vote, 
otherwise the people would never have given that 
vote at all, it was with intention to give evidence 
to the Commission, we ask whether it would have 
strengthened our position at all before you if we 
simply called a public meeting in the same manner. 


20,428. I think that you must be the judge of how 
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far you strengthen your case, but I should think that 
petitions were better evidence of the feelings of in- 


‘dividuals than the chance vote of a public meeting 7— 


The fact is that the mayor was doubtful as to the 
desirability of putting any resolution until the Com- 
mission had investigated the matter. 

20,429. We do not wish to throw any doubt upon 
your interpretation of that resolution. My colleague 
says he would attach more importance to the vote of 
a public meeting than to a petition. There is a 
little point which you put with regard to the giv- 
ing us extra time if no other boon could be granted, 
Ijsay advisedly, yes in the interests of the chil- 
dren themselves, as well as the employers. First 
of all it would give them a longer time to be learning 
in an educational point of view, so as to be able to 
enforce the 4th standard at 13; and, secondly, to 
enable us as employers to feel our feet before carrying 
the operation of the Act into full force. 

20,4380. I am sure, speaking for the whole Com- 
mission, that if there is any further expression of 
opinion on the part of the trade or people of Maccles- 
field, we shall be glad to give all possible weight to it, 
but that it will not, of course, be necessary to expound 
its effect to us if you would put us in possession 
of it ? 

(Mr. Brocklehurst.) We shall be able to do so I 
am sure, and we are very much obliged to the Com- 
mission. 


The deputation withdrew. 


DopsHon Fostsr, Esq., examined. 


20,431. (Chairman.) Your business is that of 
bottling beer, and your establishment is in the Mary- 
lebone Road, is it not ?>—Yes. 

20,432. And you are accompanied by your solicitor 
Mr. John H, Lydall >—Yes. : 

20,433. At present we understand that your business 
has been held not to be subject to the Factory or 
Workshop Acts in respect of the young persons whom 
you employ ?—Just so. 

20,434. Itis part of our,business to inquire whether, 
without discussing the question whether that is the 
right interpretation of the law, the trades not at present 
subject in that respect to the Acts should be made so, 
is there any reason in the interests of your trade why 
such young persons should not be limited as to their 
hours of work, to the 10} hours provided by law ?— 

’ Yes. You see the men are obliged to work with 
the boys.. For instance, two boys will fill the bottles 
for one corker, and if you take the boys away you 
take the men away also. It is like taking away a 
part of the machinery ; and the Saturday half holi- 
day, during the season when the busiest time is on 
for bottling, would be very prejudicial to us. 

20,435. In the ordinary way what are your hours of 
work ?—The hours are from half-past 7 to 7 o’clock. 

20,436. With what intervals? — Two hours for 
meals. 

20,437. How do you take them ?—Half an hour in 
the morning, an hour for dinner, and half an hour in 
the afternoon. 

20,438. Do you stop for breakfast ?—-No, they used 
to come at 7 o’clock and then they had breakfast, but 
we arranged some years ago for them to come at 7.30 
and have their breakfast before they came. Previously 
they had an hour beer time at’10 o'clock, they have 
their provisions with them and they can take. them 
on the premises. 

20,439. At your busy time do you work longer 
hours than that ?—No we have no overtime. 

20,440. Why can you not work for 104 hours on 
five days in the busy season, and so give the half- 
holiday on Saturday ?—I do not quite understand 
whether you mean that they are to work each day 
longer hours than they are working now. 

20,441. At present you are working as I understand 
94 hours ?—Exactly so. 

20,442. Would you not ‘get through the same 
amount of work if you worked an hour longer on, five 


days and then took a half holiday on Saturday ?—You 
are straining the men more. We do not work over- 
time, on the principle that a man when he has worked 
his time ought to rest, and that you ought not to try 
a man’s strength beyond what is thought to be fair 
and reasonable, but I should think they would be very 
glad to do it., Of course if they came to work an hour 
earlier, and did that much more work in each day, it 
would amount to the same thing. 

20,443. Working from 7 to 7 in a factory they are 
only required to stop work at 2 o’clock on Saturday, 
which in your case would involve a loss of 44 hours, 
so that if that 44 hours were spread over 5 days it 
would come to pretty nearly another hour, but 
Parliament attaching great importance to the giving 
a half-holiday to young persons on Saturday, that 
makes me ask. you the question whether you’ would 
not be able to get though the same amount of work if 
in your busy time you worked a little longer on each 
of the 5 days and then gave a half-holiday on Satur- 
day ?—There is one objection to that, that Saturday in 
the home trade, that is the Marylebone trade, is a 
very busy day. I suppose there is not a carrier who 
goes out of London but what calls for hampers, and 
they generally go away about 5 or 6 or 7 o’clock, and 
that involves a great deal of very hasty packing on 
Saturday afternoon. 

20,444. But provision has been made for trades, 
where Saturday is a busy day, by allowing an optional 
half-holiday to be given on another day. Would that 
seriously interfere with you if it was insisted upon ?— 
I think if they worked an hour a day longer, I do 
not see that it would matter much if in the busy time 
the same amount of work was got out of the week. 

20,445. Did your men not try to get the Saturday 
half-holiday ?>—No, they really did not seem to care 
about it. 

20,446. Of course we have no business with them ; 
it is only with reference to your boys. What holidays 
do they get >—We have the four bank holidays, and 
we have a whole day besides, when we send them all 
away into the country, and also a day in town in the 
winter, when we give them an entertainment up at 
Lord’s cricket ground, and they have nearly the wuole 
day. They come and go away about 12 o’clock, so 
that they have a day and a half clear beyond the bank 
holidays. 

20,447. It isa pretty busy occupation while they 
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are at it, js it not 2—It is, but not®more ‘so''‘than’' what | 


anyone can get through very easily. Indeed they gene-. 


rally finish about half-past 6. “We do not work ‘piecé- 


work, but each gang isexpected to doa certain amount of 
work, to bottle so many hogsheads‘of beer, and to have 


it finished, and they generally finish ‘by quarter-past ’ 


6 or half-past 6, and then they clean pe They a0 
not leave the premises till 7. 

20,448. (Lord F. Cavendish.) At what: 408 do you 
begin to employ children ?—Not before’ they are 14. 


We have one boy that will be 14 next month, but with 


that exception they are all over 14. \ I expect he has 
only been there because he was a very bright lad, and 
they have employed him about something or other. 


20,449. You employ two boys for each man ?—It is. 


only in some things. 
loyed entirely, 

20,450. What number of boys do you; employ ? 
—Men and boys together at Marylebone Road, we 
should employ from 50 to 250. 

20,451. Fluctuating very much at different ypebe of 
the year ?—Yes. Then when the season’ is over. we 
are obliged to discharge a great many, and they get 
work at other places in another line of business, and 
of course the manager discharges those that have 
misbehaved themselves, and supposing there were a 
dozen or 20 that were really good, first-rate lads, he 
would retain them whether he had work for them 
or not. 

20,452. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What time of the year 
is your season ?—The boitling season is from December 
to June. 

20,453. (Lord F. Cavendish.) ‘Have you much 
competition with licensed victuallers’ houses. Do they 
do the bottling and compete with you ?—No ; there 
is a great deal. of ge eee but we do nob feel it 
much. 

20,454, Would it be hard upon you to place you 


In some parts men are em- 


FACTORY ANDOWORKSHOP ACTS “COMMISSION : 


under the restrictions of the Factory Act when others 
engaged in a similar business were excluded from 


them ?—Yes; of course, it would, because they ae 


have the,advantage ‘of us in the half day.’ 


20,455. I mean is this bottling business done in tine 
licensed vietualling © houses ?—I think there is more> 
bottling of wine than there is of beer. 1 


20,456, Yours is beer only 2—Yes, ours is beer 
exclusively. 

20,457. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Do you "both for 
exportation >—Yes, but that is done at North Wool-’ 
wich, where we employ perhaps from 100 to 300, men 
and! boys together. 97 

20,458. (Chairman.): Where the trade is carried on) 
on such: a large scale it. is probably cheaper for the 
publicans to buy their beer bottled than they bottle it 
themselves?—_A great many do. But if you get a 
name for having. a good article they are obliged to 
keep it... People will ask for it, and they must keep 
yours along with others. 

20,459. (O’ Conor Don.) You employ no WORE 
I suppose ?—-No women. 


20,460. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is wine betting a. 
distinct trade in the same way as beer bottling 2 It 
is quite distinct from beer bottling. You will: find) 
that beer bottling is a trade of itself? There areno 
wine merchants that are beer bottlers to si extent,, 
they may bottle.a little. 

_20,461..( Chairman.) May we tke ‘it then that . 
the Factory Act as I have explained it would not 
seriously affect. you ?—I think the annoyance of having 
a medical man to inspect the youths, and the Saturday 
half holiday seems to be the only objection to it, 

20,462. That trouble and annoyance connected ‘with 
the certificate of a medical man we hope may be 
reduced to a minimum in any new Act, and there may 
be a great simplification, but as you know at present 
it would be a trouble and annoyance to you >— Yes. 


The witness withdrew. 


Joun Evans, Esq, WALTER MonxtTon, Esq., and C. Townsenp Hook, Esq., examined. 


20,468. (Chairman, to Mr. Evans.) Are you a 
member of the firm of John Dickinson and Company, 
Nash Paper Mills, Hemel Hempstead ?—Yes. 

20,464. (To Mr. Monkton.) Are your mills at Bax- 
stead, near Sevenoaks, and are you a member of the 
firm of Messrs. Monkton and Company, Medway Mills, 
Maidstone ?—Yes. 

20,465. (To Mr. Hook.) Ave you trading under the 
firm of C. Townsend Hook and Company, Snodland, 
near Rochester >—Yes. 

20,466. (To Mr. Evans.) The Commission being ap- 
pointed to consider how far trades may be brought 
under a general consolidated Factory Act, are anxious 
to give those who have hitherto’had exceptional hours 
of work allowed them, an opportunity of: maintaining 
their case. At present your modifications allow you 
to work male young persons 11 hours, and the 
customary trade hours up to 14, and 24 ‘hours only 
excluding from Saturday midnight to Sunday mid- 
night; and some minor ones?—Yes; I can only say 
that all these things were carefully gone into in the 
year 1867, when the paper trade was first brought 
under the Factory Acts, and as far'as I can ascertain, 
the general feeling of the trade is very strongly against 
any alteration in those modifications. ‘The reason for 
the provision with regard to nightwork is this: that 
the paper manufacture differs considerably from most 
other manufactures, inasmuch as it is a continuous 
process, for if you start a machine making paper it is 
going on continuously, and requires constant super- 
vision. A great many paper mills are also water mills, 
and if they are to utilise the water power, they must 
of necessity work during the night. 


certain number of boys in attendance during the night, 
not only from the assistance which they render, but also 
because they are undergoing a sort of apprenticeship, 


With regard to — 
the manufacture, it is found desirable always to have a’ 


learning the business, and getting accustomed a the 
way of the trade. 

20,467. In the first place, do you avail roneatnel 
of the modifications allowed you by the Act *—Yes, 
certainly. 

20,468. You work day and night in two’ shifts ?— 
In our case in Hertfordshire the men will’ not 
work day and night shifts, they work what. they 
call journeys, they come on and. work 24 hours’ at 
a stretch. | Their. work’ is not of a very arduous 
character, they ‘generally. lie down for! a. certain 
number of hours during the night ; but the custom of 
the trade'is to work 24 hours. With’ regard to the 
boys they work day shifts,”as it is called, oné week, 
and ‘night shifts the’ other ‘week, and’ they! ‘ard “not 
allowed to be at work more than 60 hours invany — 
one week. ‘The question, of course arises, is 60 hours 
an injurious amount of work for a lad of between) 13 
and 16 years, or is working occasionally at night for 
two or three years. ‘ That is what it practically comes 
to, and-I for one do not think that itis. 

20,469. Have you any difficulty i in getting boys for 
the trad, i is it unpopular with parents and children ? 
—Not at all unpopular ; but at the present time there 
is a difficulty in getting hands. We are so near 
London, that London is absorbing all the boys in the 
neighbourhood, and we find great aeeny in setting 
boys. 
20,470. Do your boys stay with you when they 
come’ to you ?-—Generally. We have numbers: of 
people who have worked in the mills from their boy- 
hood, upwards of 50 or 60 years. 

20, A471. (Lo Mr. Monkton.) What hours do you 
work ?—We used to work as Mr, Hvans-does, 24 hour 
journeys, but I long since stopped that, and now my 
men work ‘12 hour: shifts, and ‘the boys in. the. same 
way. You see that to shut’ down the works. at any 
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time would occasion a certain. breakage to. the paper 
and very considerable loss. We find. it so being in a 
rural district where hands are very scarce, and I do 
not really see how I, could carryon my works with 
more restricted. powers than we have at the present 
time. Then there is another thing, perhaps you are 
not aware that in making machine, writing, drawing, 
and ledger paper, what a great deal of the paper that 
is made is specially water marked. Every sheet being 
water marked requires great attention, and these lads 
have to be taught to attend to it. Then in the vat 
mills, the hand made mills they have. a difficulty 
because 23 is the age at which they can employ lads ; 
but if they are over 14 and are not apprenticed by the 
time they are 14 they cannot be apprenticed after- 
wards, the Union men will not allow one to be 
apprenticed after 14, and the Government will not 
allow them to work till 18, so that they only get one 
year choice of lads, and in some districts there is a 
difficulty even about it. 

20,472. Supposing Parliament would not allow lads 
to work full time at 13 unless they had passed a 
standard ; the men would have either to take them or 
go without them ?—Yes, of course they would, there 
is no doubt about that. 

20,473. (To Mr. Hook.) Do you work the same 
hours ?—Partially when it is very hot weather and any 
peculiar circumstance renders it desirable our men 
prefer to work 12 hours, but as a rule they work 
24 hour shifts, and the boys work the 12. 
| (Mr, Monkton.) In writing paper mills there are a 
vast many more young women and children employed 
than there are in the mills where they make the 
common class of coarse paper, in the sorting of the 
paper and the glazing of the paper, all of them employ 
a great number of girls. 

_ 20,474. Do you employ women in the first place in 
picking the material, and then in sorting, folding, and 
glazing the manufactured article >—Yes. 

20,475. (Lo Mr. Evans.) What. number of young 
persons under 16 do you employ ?—Our’s is rather a 
peculiar business. We manufacture envelopes to a 
large extent, and that of course does not go on during 
the night, but in our paper making, pure and simple, 
we have six mills and I should think on the average 
there are not above three boys in each or about that 
number. ne mare 

. 20,476. (To Mr. Monkton.) You employ but a small 
number of those young lads, do you not >—We employ 
about 16 boys between 13 and) 16. 

(Mr. Evans.) Il am speaking of those that are on 
_ during the night. We employ more because we must 
have double that number. 

. (Mr. Monkton.) I am speaking of night and day, 
although we only employ 16 /at one mill, at Maidstone 
there are a few boys, about seven or eight. 

20,477. It is the case, is it not, that in the trade very 
few young boys are employed ? 

(Mr. Evans.) It is the case that there is no very great 
number. Those who are thus employed are gradually 
learning to become paper makers; it is in fact a sort 
of apprenticeship that they are undergoing. If we 
are’ prohibited from using them we should have to 
employ grown up persons in their stead, but the first 
part of the work would not: be such as grown up 
people would do, and that would add materially to the 
expense ; or if we were to employ lads of 18 they are 
just of that unmanageable age that it would be equally 
troublesome and equally expensive. |. 

20,478. (Mr. Brand.) Should you object to the 


permission to employ boys of 13 all night or according” 
to the customary hours of the trade: being made. con», 


ditional on their passing some examination as in the 
‘Factory Act of 1874 between the ages of 13 and 14? 
—That depends of course upon the examination. One is 
always glad to see one’s hands educated. Asa rule 
we do not employ any under“ 13; and"we insist upon 
their being acquainted with reading and writing before 
we set them on. 
20,479.. (Chairman.) Almost the only interference 
with your trade that has been suggested to the Com- 
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mission is that boys. under 16. ought not to work all 
night, what do. you say with regard to that suggestion ? 
—Judging from, my experience paper makers, those 
who began to work all night even at 8 or 9 years of age 
have turned out remarkably strong and healthy men. 
Our foreman at Nash Mills at. present is active and 
brisk at the age of 72, and I believe that he came to 
work before he was nine. 

20,480. (Mr. Brand.) That restriction of admissiou 
to 16 will virtually repeal all the modifications, or 
most of them, that you are now working under ?— 
Yes, it would, except that there are some modifications 
which refer to women of whom there are also a con- 
siderable number employed. There are several modifi- 
cations with regard to the paper trade ; the matter was 
discussed day after day for a length of time. It was 
discussed not only with the former Commissioners, 
but also with the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and it resulted in those provisions which were agreed 


- to not more than seven or eight years ago; they have 


been accepted, and we are now working under them. If 
the whole trade is to be unsettled again, [am quite sure 
in the first place that it will render the Factory Acts 
extremely unpopular, and worse than that probably it 
will give rise to some agitation for the re-enactment of 
the former exceptions. 

(Mr. Monkton.) Previous to the passing of the Act 
we always made a point of closing at 2 on Saturday, 
but of course now it is compulsory to close ; but that 
very often has acted very much against the employers, 
particularly. with contracts to be completed by a 
certain time. J have known since the passing of the 
Act, more than once when I haye had paper to 
deliver at the Stationery Office on Monday, perhaps 
1,000 reams of paper, if we had 980 of them completed 
we could not keep those hands on an hour or two 
more to get the other 20 completed, consequently the 
order could not go in, and we would be fined on 
1,000 reams. I have paid fines more than once, twice, 
or thrice, because I could not keep them on Saturday 
afternoon another hour or so without laying ourselves 
open to a breach of the Act. 

20,481. ( Chairman.) It is in your own interest that 
we have given you an opportunity of stating your case 
as you have done just now, because when the 
Textile Factory Act of 1874 was passing through 
committee, without any notice whatever, there were 
clauses introduced which affected some trades very 
materially ; so that it is very important that you 
should make the statement that you do now. 

(Mr. Evans.) We are obliged to you for the 
opportunity of doing so. I carefully watched the Act 
of 1874, and finding that it did not interfere with our 


trade, I did not take any action, but I was quite pre- 
pared to take action when I saw any signs of inter- 


ference. 

20,482. (St C. Du Cane.) We have had it stated 
in evidence that in many mills the employers prohibit 
the employment of boys under 16 altogether, is that 
within your knowledge ?—It is possible that it may 
be so, but I doubt whether it is good either for the 
employers or for the boys. I think in all trades it is 
the custom for boys to be apprenticed at the age of 14, 
for 16 is rather late for a lad to be taken on to be 
fully employed. 

(Mr. Monkton.) I do not know what the boys 
would do if they were not employed till 16. They are 
very frequently the sons of the workpeople, and if they 
did not:come into the mill before 16, they would never 
come at,all; they would not stop out till 16 before 
they would be employed. 


49. 20,483... Do;;you consider that if they come into 


the mill at all, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be employed for a certain time all night ?—No, 
I would not go so far as that; I would say that if we 
were restricted from doing that it would be very in- 


“eonvenient >but I do not think it would be positively 


necessary for those boys to learn the business that 
they should always work in the night. 

20,484. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you keep the 
whole of your mill going at night, or only that part 
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which is in connexion with the paper making machine? 
— All except that part in which the women are em- 
ployed, about half the mill. Of course no women 
work at night. 

20,485. It appears that in the north of England, 


Scotlaud, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and © 


Dundee there are 1,428 young persons employed under 
16, but only 162, or very little more than one-hinth of 
those are employed at night; is there a larger pro- 
portion of young persons than that employed in’ your 
milis at night ?—Yes, ours would be exactly half. 

20,466. Half one week, and the next half the next 
week ?—Yes, they have to do exactly the same work. 

20,487. All your young persons are employed one 
week or another at night ?—Yes. : 

20,488. (Mr. Evans.) It is not the case with us. 
IT should imagine that not above a quarter of the boys 
that are at work in the mills are employed in the night. 

20,489. Then it is not the case that if the night 
labour of young persons under 16 was forbidden it 
would entirely prevent the employment of young 
persons in your mill?—It would entirely prevent the 
employment of them in those capacities in which they 
are now employed in the night and in which they are 
found useful, and learn a certain portion of their 
business. 

20,490. If it was a comparatively small number 
there would be no great difficulty in replacing the 
labour of those young persons by that of older ones ? 
—My impression is that it would be very difficult to 
get older persons to do the work which the young 
persons do, and of course it would add materially to 
the expense and to the difficulty of management. 

(Mr. Hook.) The work of paper mills is divided 
into two parts, one that can be worked in the daytime 
only employing perhaps two thirds of the workpeople, 
and the other must go on continuously preparing the 
stuff and making it into paper. ‘Those boys that are 
learning that preparation and making it into paper, 
beating and preparing the stuff must work in the 
night or else they would not Jearn the business. 
Besides, if we did not get them before 16 their 
parents are too poor to keep them at school after 13, 
and therefore they would go and learn other trades, 
and we should only have to catch odd people that 
would go on one week and off again the next week, 
and so on. 

20,491. Might they not be employed in that work 
in the mill which did not entail night work ?—Then 
of course after a boy was a certain age we should have 
to discharge another boy or another girl to make room 
for him, which would be very disadvantageous both to 


him and to the employer, because the boys and girls. 


that are learning those departments in the day keep to 
those departments that are not required to work at 
night, such as glazing, cutting, finishing, and so on. 

20,491a. (Sir C. Du Cane.) How is it that already 
in many mills they have managed to’ dispense with 
their employment by night ? 

(Mr. Evans.) It depends entirely upon the nature of 
the paper. The processes of manufacture in a mill where 
brown paper is made and that in which white writing 
or printing paper is made are totally distinct. Where 
you do not require any minute supervision, as you do 
with white paper, itis probable that they do not. employ 
any young people in the night. In our place they are 
employed just to watch the stuff as it comes round in 
the engine to pick out any little specks. But as far 
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as I am aware that work is never continuous, and they 
are always allowed a certain time for lying down. 

20,492. (Mr. Brand.) There is another trade in 
which boys are permitted to work all night, viz., the 
iron trade; is the work in paper mills anything like 
so arduous ?—Certainly not. 

(Mr, Monkton.) I do not think you would find any 
easier work than the work ip a paper mill. 

(Mr. Evans.) May I ask if that is the only modi- 
fication which is’ under discussion, because we have 
other modifications in favour of the trade which I should 
be very sorry to see dispensed with ? 

20,493. (Chairman.) I take your statement 
generally to be that you regard these modifications 
which are open to you as necessary for your trade, and 
that you and others find it necessary to use them ?— 
Quite so. 

20,494. I must tell you that we have had some 
evidence from the great paper manufacturers in 
Scotland, and about Manchester and other places, and I 
think they are quite unanimous ?—There is a leave 
now with regard to the employment of women after 
2 o'clock on Saturday, which is very useful, provided 
the hours of work have not exéeeded eight in any day 
in the previous week. ‘That isin section 23. 

20,495. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are we right in under- 
standing that you wish’ io have the existing state of 
things maintained ?—Yes, that is our feeling. The 
trade has now become accustomed to it, and they 
accept this Act. It was not at all popular in the first 
instance but it is accepted now as necessary; I think 
myself that it would be a great misfortune if any 
alteration is made in the modifications. They do not 
occupy any great amount of space. . 

20,496. (Mr. Brand.) Mr. Redgrave the Inspector 
of Factories, in evidence before this Commission, 
stated that in Hertfordshire there were 235 young 
persons-employed under the age of 16, but that there 
were only 12 employed at night anywhere; ‘is that the 
case in the whole county ?>—In the case of the whole 
of the principal manufacturers the great bulk of the 
young people are employed in the process of manu- 
facturing envelopes, in glazing paper, and other pro- 
cesses which only go on during the day. As I have 
said in each of our mills probably in the night we do 
not have above two or three young. persons. 

20,497. (Sir C. Du Cane.) In fact, it is only in a 
certain class of paper manufactories that the employ- 
ment of boys by night is necessary, but in those you 
consider it to be absolutely necessary ?—Yes, that is 
so. No one will employ boys at night if they can 
avoid it, mus 

(Mr. Hook.) I think it is absolutely necessary to 
the interests of the trade that an elastic provision be 
retained ; that provided that the total number: of 
hours do not exceed 60, the manufacturers should be 
able to employ their boys’ up to that time, because 
from many causes there are double the number of 
boys wanted on some days to what there are on others. 
For instance, a sheet of paper 7 or 8 feet wide made 
into cap would require seven or eight boys to lay five 
or six sheets upon the machine. The next day the 
machine may be on news, which only requires two 
boys with the same piece of paper, and unless there 
was an elastic provision, the boys would be called out 
of their beds, and great confusion would arise to their 
parents in providing their meals, whereas if the paper 
maker has a little elasticity of that sort he works it to 
their mutual advantage. . 


The witnesses withdrew. 


Adjourned to to-morrow. at half-past 2. 
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* 20,498. (Chairman.) You are one of the assistant 
inspectors of factories >—Yes. 

20,498a. You state to us in your written answers 
that you have/hadiaservice of 23 years, of which neariy 
20 was' as'sub=imspeetor at Rochdale, and rather more 
than ‘three “years asassistant inspector with a nominal 
residence at Peterborouch ?—Yes, that is so. 

20,499. But your district comprises part of Lanca- 
shire, part of Yorkshire, and the Eastern Counties ?— 
Yes, and the ‘Midland Counties also, the counties of 
Northampton, Leicester, Bedford, Hertford, Bucking- 
ham, and Rutland. 

20,500. Since the institution of your class you have 

taken the supervision of the sub-inspectors within the 
districts named, but at the same time the direction of 
all cases of alleged infringement of the Jaw still rests 
with the inspector in London ?—It does. 
' 20,501. So that you are rather a medium of corre- 
spondence than an independent authority ?—Yes. I 
am independent, as I understand, except in that one 
particular of prosecutions, which the inspector reserves 
the right to himself to put in force. 

20,502. You can within your district grant leave to 
officers ; can you temporarily transfer your sub-inspec- 
tors >—No; I have no power to transfer them. Ihave 
power when asub-inspector wants assistance, to send one 


for that purpose, but not to change them permanently.- 


20,503. Do you visit your sub-inspectors from time 
to time ?—Occasionally, when I think they require it. 

20,504. And do you direct the young officers in the 
manner in which they should perform their duties ?— 
Yes. 

20,505. Is it your opinion that as it is worked the 
institution of your class has produced greater efficiency 
in the department ?—No. 

20,506. Perhaps you would'tell the Commission what 
you think has militated against the greater efficiency ?— 
I think it is the divided command that the assistant 
inspectors have with the inspectors. The assistant 

_ inspector is nominally put in charge of a district, with 
a certain number of sub-inspectors under him. I 
think I have 10, and sometimes 11; a great deal of 
correspondence passes between these sub-inspectors 
and the inspectors without reference to me; this is 
disagreeable ; and I feel in my position, as an assistant 
inspector, that it is humiliating that orders should 
come from the inspector to the sub-inspectors under 
my command without their passing through me or my 
knowing anything about them, and that alterations 
should take place in my district which I learn from my 
sub-inspectors, and which I think I should learn from 
the inspector. 

20,507. You mean that directions come from the 
head office to the officers who are nominally under 
you ?>—Yes. I can state a case in point, if you desire 
it. I receive weekly reports from the sub-inspectors, 
read them over, make my comments, and send them 
on to the inspector, with my views endorsed upon 
them ; where a prosecution is desirable, I say, “ Recom- 
mended for prosecution ;” or if it is a very decided case 
“Prosecution.” |The inspector reads the report, reads 
my comments, an® returns this report to me, with an 
endorsement that “he concurs: with” or “approves 
“of my views.” I then give instructions to the sub- 
inspector to prosecute. But it has occurred that when 
I have sent the instructions to the sub-inspector to 
prosecute he writes in return that he has received a 
letter from the inspector to say that the offender may 
be let off and not prosecuted. This occurs sometimes, 
and I think if a change takes place in the mind of the 
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inspector the alteration or the instructions shoull 
come to me, and should go through me to the sub- 
inspector. 

20,508. Then the administration is more centralised 
than it was originally, when the whole country was 
divided between four inspectors of equal authority, 
and yet it is not centralised, as there is the divided 
authority of the two chief inspectors ?—Just so; the 
authority vests in two instead of four. 

20,509. Is there any considerable loss of time owing 
to the various channels through which the correspon- 
dence has to go?—There is sometimes. Generally 
when I go from home upon a visit, if it is for any 
leneth of time, I advise the inspectors where I am 
going and where letters may be addressed ; but if 
it is only for a day. or two, I do not think that is 
necessary. I leave instructions at home for letters to 
be forwarded. 

20,510. Are you informed of the modifications that 
are granted to individual establishments by the 
inspector >—No. 

20,511. How do you find them out ?—I do not find 
them out at all except by inquiry, from the sub-in- 
spector for instance. 

20,512. So that you couid not tell at this moment, 
without reference, what modifications have been granted 
in your district >—No. I know the class of business, 
occupations, and workshops to which those modifica- 
tions are granted, but I do not know the individual 
shops that have applied for them. I have no reference 
except the simple letters that I receive from the sub- 
inspectors. ‘The weekly reports pass through my hands 
to the inspector, and I do not see them any more. 
The monthly accounts also pass through my hands, 
I check them, send them forward to the inspector, and 
he paysthem. . 

20,513. You are in favour, I understand, of a council 
of inspectors in London ?—Yes. 

20,514. Would you propose that besides conferring 
in London they should travel and inspect the other 
officers >—Yes. 

20,515. Do you think that they could be most con- 
veniently settled in London for the whole kingdom ?— 
Yes, but visit their respective districts periodically. 

20,516. You think that they should have head offices 
of their own in their districts, but that they should 
come to London at certain seasons for conference ?— 
I see no necessity for any office in their districts. 
There should be a head office in London. 

20,517. Do you think that it would conduce to 
efficiency if there were recognised offices of factories 
at all events at the head quarters of the assistant in- 
spectors ?—I cannot give you a decided answer as to 
that: I advocate the abolition of the class of assistant 
inspectors altogether. 

20,518. Then supposing they were called inspectors ; 
supposing that there was a chief inspector, and four 
others, as I understand that to be your wish, you think 
that there should be offices of factories in each district ? 
—JI think there should be four inspectors with a head 
office in London. 

20,519. Would that conduce to efficiency in the 
administration >—Yes. 

20,520. I understand that at present you have no 
recognised office whatever ?—No. Iam to live in my 
district. Isaid Peterborough in my answer nominally, 
but it was a very disagreeable place to live in; no ac- 
commodation to be got, and very low, swampy ground. 
so that I asked permission and have obtained it to 
reside a part of the year, during the summer months, 
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at Cloughfield, and in the winter in one of the Midland 


counties, Northampton. 


20,521. Then your usual residence is very near the 
residence of another assistant inspector >—Yes, near 
that of Mr. Coles, during the summer months. 

20,522. That probably is not the most convenient 
head quarters for you?—I think it is not an incon- 
venient head quarters, because I can visit either 
Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford,-or Oldham, or Ashton 
or Dukenfeld, which are all in my district, by the 
9 o’olock train in the morning, and get home to 
dinner: 

20,523. Would you tell the Commission in what way 
efficiency would be promoted by your having an office 
at the centre of your district p—I do not know that 
it would tend to efficiency if I had. 

20,524. Do you think that the returns and records 
for your district could be most conveniently kept in it ? 
—I do not know that that would add to the efficiency 
at all. I think that an office in London for the placing 
of the records of the department is better than being 
divided among the assistant inspectors divisions. 

20,525. Do you think that it would be an advantage 
if the sub-inspectors, whatever they may be called in 
the future, had recognised offices in their sub-divisions ? 
—Judging from my experience as a sub-inspector I 
should say No. I do not see any advantage arising 
from having an office. 

20,526. We have had in various parts of the country 
complaints, especially from working men, that there 
was no office at which they could make sure of seeing 
the sub-inspector; that he gave as his address usually 
the post office of a certain town where they could 
communicate with him by letter, but they could not go 
to him and state their complaints P—I never was in 
that position myself. I always had. a residence, and 
was on very good terms with the workpeople. If they 
wanted anything they always'came to me, 

20,527. You had no objection, and. you put no 
obstable in the way of working men resorting to you 
at your private residence ?—No, I did not, 

20,528. Did you find that their having that ready 
access to you put you in possesion of information 
which was important ?—Very frequently. 

20,529. In your written answers you state that you 
are of opinion that non-textile factories generally might 
be brought under the provisions of the Act of 1874, 
except in respect of the hours of labour ?>—Yes; and I 
am still of that opinion. I do not know of any valid 
reasons why the works under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 
should not be brought under the Act of 1874. 

20,580. But you think that it is necessary in the 
interests of the workpeople, if not actually advan- 
tageous, that their hours. should. be compulsorily 
shortened ?—Yes. 

20,531. You say that an alteration is desirable in the 
line of distinction drawn beween factories and work- 
shops, that is to say, the line of 50 being employed as 
a rule >—Yes. 

20,532. Would you then extend the factory provisions 
to all places of handicraft, however small ?—Yes. 

20,533. Would you draw any distinction between 
ordinary workshops and places of what may be called 
purely domestic industry, that is, where none but the 
family were employed ?—That is a different thing. I 
should hesitate before excluding them. 

20,534. You think that there ought to be a distinc- 
tion made where no hired labour was employed ?>— 
Yes, a distinction, but not an entire exclusion, 

20,535. There are a great many places which are 
just on the boundary, are there not, where perhaps one 
girl or a child or two are brought in ?—Yes, 

20,536. But still, you would make the employment 
of hired labour the distinction P—Yes, but not al- 
together. 

20, 537. Have you many industries in your district 
in which a quantity of work is given out by the em- 


ployers and done in the private “houses of. the. work-— 


people 2?-—Yes. 
20,538. In what trades particularly ?—In the.case of 
boots and shoes largely. 
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20,539. You mean the finishing part ?—Yes ; that 
which is done by women and girls. 

20,540. We are told that in some places their hours. 
of work are yery irregular, that, whether from the 
unpunctuality in giving out the orders or from the 
convenience of the people, they work very hard on 
certain days of the week, and that the women and 
children are perhaps kept up by the father the 
greater part of the night to finish ?—TI believe it is so. 

20,541. Do you see how Parliament could interfere 
to give the right of entrance to the factory officers 
to such places?—Those are private residences in a 
great measure, and those which I say should come under 
the distinction that they are worked by the family. . 

20,542. You think that they must be! comparatively 
left, alone ?—Yes, I will: tell you. how I think this 
system has arisen “within this last. year, it is to avoid 
coming under the rules of the Factory Act...) (By 
employing. a certain number, above 50, they, would 
come under the Factory Act; their work inereasing they 
would come under that Act if they had this labour 
done at, their own workshops, and. therefore they. sent: 
it out in order to keep their number. under 50, and 
so, it is done by the people in » their own. Ememnte 
dwellings. 

20,543. Then this difficulty must be ‘énponents ; thet 
whereas you recognise the great difficulty of dealing 
with persons working i in their.own houses, with their 
own families only, there is a great disposition togive 
work to. be so. done, so as to eyade the prosisiont ak 
the Act ?—Yes, that is the case. ) apt 

20,544, And consequently inthe homes of the peor 
ple might be found the greatest amount of over work 
of women and children ?—Perhaps, not; because I 
think, if you do away with the distinction of .50 con- 
stituting a workshop, this,work would. be done at the 
employer’s place instead of being sent home. ' If -you 
do away with the necessity of sending it out, they. ass 
do it on the employor’s premises, 

20,545.. Supposing that in the case of a.cheap ee 
ing establishment, or a cheap boot making establish- 
ment, the employer avoids, the. provisions, of the 
Factory Act by giving out work to be done at home, 
if you make every place employing even’ a small num- 
ber of hired labourers subject to the Factory Act, will 
there not be an increased disposition to, give the work 
out >—I hardly think there will, .because: I do not. 
think there are so very many families that could take 
the amount of work and do it. It is only a certain 
portion of work that is doneso, , There.is also a.great 
deal of work done at the workshops. iat 

20,546. And which, must be done. by the, Thebbinge ? 
—Yes,, done by the: machines; but. the workpeople 
also have machines in their private houses. |. 

20,547. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is the employer’s work- 
shop, as a general rule, in those cases large, enough 
to accommodate more than 50,hands P—No; but I.do 
not think they would care much about :that, for if 
their. work increased they would. very soon increase 
the size of the building; but getting the work done 
in this way prevents their being put to, she seed of 
building... 

20,548. (Chairman. ) In the place that. was so aa 
your head-quarters, namely, Rochdale, the half-time 
school system has been more successful, than in many 
parts, I believe ?—It has been very, successful. there; 
and it has in a great many parts in the neighbour- 
ing towns. In Oldham, I think, and.Ashton-under- 
Lyne it has been very successful, and I think: it has in 
the larger towns of Yorkshire, Bradford, ;Hnddensfields 
and in such towns it has worked admirably... 

20,549. Do you think that. that has iieon from ‘the 
ready co-operation of the employers in carrying» out 
the Act ?—Yes, partly, and the supervision, of the sub- 
inspectors and the, interest taken in the schools by the 
sub-inspectors and the former inspectors... -; 

. 20,550, So that where the. system. has; failed, jou 
would suppose that it has been from the want af those 
agencies P—I think so... 

"20, 551, And that when longer tried: aki more 
gener: rally applied ‘the. difficulties would disappear P— 
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Yes; I have’ heard.of many instances of occupiers who 
were going to-discharge their ‘children on account of 
the trouble, and I have taken a great deal of -pains to 
show them that! if they carried ‘out the proper system 
of; keeping the: books there was no trouble at all. — If 
100 children were: employed it would not take a man 
more than five or ten minutes a week to keep the book 
correctly. I think that our influence with the schools 
is.a good deal: lessened by taking away the money that 
the: inspectors; had power, with the sanction of the 
Seeretary of State; to grant to those schools at different 
times arising from penalties and fines. 
taken away now, and I think that it has destroyed a 
great deal of the influence of the insfectors with the 
schools. The schoolmaster knows that the inspector 
cannot do.him any good; he does not care so much 
about seeing him. Visiting:the schools does good as 
it.shows the parents that the inspector takes interest 
in their children and. in the school. 

20,552. There. is’ still this fine, is there not, upon 
the occupier, that unless a child is certified to have 
performed, that school. attendance he cannot legally be 
employed ?—Yes, that.is still in force; but the penalty 
goes to the Government. , 

20,5538. But there is the further “ecg of his 
losing. his labourif, they, donot attend school regularly ? 
—Yes, they cannot legally be employed. 

20,554, Is. there. any weak point in that system by 
which it could be. better enforced ?—I do not. think 
there is, 

20,555. Some. employers have told us that they do 
not get regular information of the absence of children, 
and schoolmasters have told us that they do not get. 
accurate information of the change of the place of 
work of the children ?—That may be; but I think that 
is a little detail which they could easily settle amongst 
themselyes if they would. I do not see any enactment 
that would compel them. The school clauses in the 
7th and 8th of Victoria are worded so specially that 
the employer of a. child shall not be liable without 
a certain knowledge of the child’s absence. The 
words of the Act say that an employer shall. not be 
liable for employing a child without school attendance, 
but only for employing a child without a certificate of 
school attendance for the previous week. The rule 
was in my district, and so far as I know it is generally 
so now, that the school book is sent from the factory to 
the school on Friday, the schoolmaster makes it up 
and it is taken back to the factory. Then it can be 
examined with the register and the employer is able 
to see in a moment if a child has been absent, and 
the employer does not employ that child on the 
Monday morning, although it may have been away 


from school all the week, the employer i is not liable to 


a penalty. 

20,556. Is the millowner bound at present’ to‘ send 
the school book to the school ?—He is. 

“20,557. That of course does not apply to a work- 
shop No; the employer has to get a certificate of 
the child’s attendance. 

‘20,558. A workshop owner is not bound to send any 
school book - to the school ?—No ; the clauses of the 
Workshop Act ‘are so vague that it is very difficult: to 
enforce them. 

°20,559. Do you think that it would be more easily 
worked, and would tend to greater efficiency, if the 
occupier was bound to send to the~schoolmaster a list 
of the children’ in-his- employment supposed to be 


attending that school, and the schoolmaster was bound ° 
at once to report not the attendances but the absences’ 


of any of those children, the idea being that that 
would save the schoolmaster a: great deal of trouble in 
making up the lists; and that. it being his) interest to 
procure: a. regular ‘attendance. he would be sure to 
report the absences ?—I should not like to forego the 
schoolmaster returning ‘the attendances. It is some- 
thing positive to go upon. A mere blank space is 
nothing: I think that there should be specified in the 
certificate of the schoolmaster the hours of the cous 
attendgnce. | ec 

* 20,560. Some employers have told us of the great 
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inconvenience that they: suffer on account of having to 
send back their children on) the Monday morning to 
make up arrears of school attendance until they fur-’ 
nished the schoolmaster with cards upon which they 
could return on the very day the names of the children 
who were absent, who were then noticed on the 
following morning, and finding that they were detected 
they at once gave up playing truant?—We find that 
too with the factory system upon the Monday morn- 
ing, if a child has lost two days, being absent from 
school say on Wednesday and Thursday,‘and does not 
give a good reason for it, the employer says, “You 
* must goto school on Monday and Tuesday,” so that: 
the child makes up .his school attendance and loses 
his two half-days labour, the parents find.it out. ‘The 
thing ‘that they feel the most is’ the pocket. 


20,561. You have in your district a good many 


domestic industries, such as straw plaiting and pillow 
lace making ?—Yes. 

20,562. Can you say that generally speaking the old 
abuses are disappearing in'the working of children in 
those trades?—No, I could not say that they are. 
They are ameliorating I think, but so far as my ex- 
perience goes, if you prosecute a case in a village the 
effect. of it lasts for a short time, but when the sub- 
inspector revisits ‘the place he will find the old system 
in force. 

20,563. As those industries are spread over a great 
number of small villages it must be very difficult for a 
sub-inspector with a large extent of country, to detect 
the abuses when they occur ?—Almost impossible. 

20,564. If Parliament is.determined to make those 
children go to school and prevent. them being worked 
under age and over time, how can, that be done ?—I 
think I have mentioned that it is a great. question in 
my mind whether some local authority would not.do 
it better than the factory department. 


20,565. The local authority was tried and the power . 


taken from them because it was considered to have 
failed >—Yes. They would not. put the law into: 
operation. 

20,566.. Could you hope for any better result if it 
was restored to them ?—I did not mean to say exactly 
that I would put it under the power of the local autho- 
rity, but. under local men. ‘There are a great many 
men you will find in almost all the villages in the 
Midland counties who have been old soldiers or old 
policemen. ‘There was a capital man at Leicester ; 
that man had all the children in the workshops as 
regularly at school as possible before it came under 
our department. 
it. was then. It is almost, impossible for the sub- 
inspectors to. find out those children without a house- 
tohouse visitation. 


20,567. On what footing would you put such local | 
officer ?—I should be inclined to put him under the. 


supervision. of magistrates, under the petty sessions, 
or under the sub-inspector of factories, and if he was 


under the sub-inspector of factories, I think he would ° 


be a great, assistance. 
20,568. Where would you limit his baht of inter- 
ference ; ; you would not have such an officer have the 


| right. to go into factories, would you ?—No;, I would 
only put private houses and small Workshops "under his | 


supervision. 
20,569. You would not anticipate a difficulty in 


getting trustworthy persons who would be above > 
corruption, and yet of sufficient discretion. not to offend | 


the population by their excise of authority :—I should 
not. 


20,570. You would have no fear of not getting. . 


proper, people ?—No, I should not. I think. they 


could be found in almost every village, and it might be , 


done for very little money. 
20,571. (Sir C. Du Cane.) It would require the 


exercise of very considerable tact to avoid giving | 
offence, would it not ?—Yes, I think it would,. and . 


they would want well looking after at first by the sub- 
inspectors if they were put under them, or by the 
petty sessions if they are under them. 
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20,572. (Chairman.) But there are officers of a 
similar class employed by the school: boards, are there 
not, as visitors ?—Yes, as assistants, I think they call 
them. We work with them as much as we possibly 
can. JI was at Northampton the other day to see the 
clerk of the school board. We had had a great deal 
of difficulty from not working in harmony; but I 
settled the matter with him, and he has put the 
assistants in a great measure under the authority of 
Mr. Wood, who is the resident sub-inspector: there, 
and I think it. will work very well now, at least I 
hope so. 

20,573. He placed them in direct communication 
with the sub-inspector ?—Yes, in, direct communica- 
tion with him. 

20,574. I understand that you do not think that the 
certificate of the registrar ‘can supply the place of a 
surgical certificate in the employment of children, but 
still you think it would be of valuable- assistance ?— 
Yes. The great difficulty is to identify the child or 
young person with the certificate. 

20,575. You state tersely that the Agricultural 
Children’s Act is a dead letter ?—I believe it is, or it 
was then. 

20,576. And that children who in the regulated 
trades would be looked after and prevented from 
working too young, if their parents are greedy enough 
to do so, can be put to work at agriculture unchecked ? 
—Yes. 

20,577. And unless there is a school board, their 
attendance at school is not seen to?—Yes, that is so. 

20,578. Is it within your knowledge that that is 
extensively the case in your district ?—I will not say 
that itis. I have not been amongst the agricultural 
population sufficiently for the last 12 months to enable 
me to give a positive answer to that question. 

20,579. Is it within your knowledge, as you have 
stated in your written answers, that the Agricultural 
Children’s Act is not generally put in force ?—Yes, 
that is within my knowledge. 

20,580. So that there is nothing to prevent their 
going to work at agricultural pursuits, although they 
would not be allowed to work in factories or work- 
shops ?—Yes, that is so. 

20,581. Is there any matter which you would state 
as important to our inquiry to which I have not al- 
Iuded ?—-I think there is one thing which I have not 
mentioned in my answers, and it is not in the questions, 
as to the fencing of mill gearing in factories and also 
in workshops where they use steam for any purpose. 
The 21st section of the 7th and 8th of Victoria, enacts 
that all mill gearing shall be fenced. The 19th and 
20th of Victoria, in the 4th section, mcdifies that to a 
considerable extent, inasmuch as it enacts that mill 
gearing near to where the workpeople have to pass 
and are liable to come in contact with shall be fenced. 
What brings that to my memory is a case which has 
just happened, in a factory at Glossop, where a child 
was killed. - In the corner of alarge room full of looms 
there is an upright shaft without fencing about a yard 
and a half from the centre of the passage through 
which the children pass. It is an old building, which 
has been added to at different times, and where there 


were glass windows is now an open space, the wall — 


forming a division between the two rooms. This child 
went to speak to a woman and sat down upon the 
fencing of some cog wheels at the base of the shaft. 
It happened her dress caught and she was taken round 
and killed’in half a minute. Aecording to the reading 
of these two sections, both the inspector and myself 
were of opinion that no information could be laid ; that 
we could not claim any penalty for the injury to the 
child, and it was a great question whether we could 
recover any penalty under section 59 of the 7th and 
8th Victoria, which-is the penalty clause for neglecting 
to fence, because it happens to be about four feet from 
the centre of the passage through which this child and 
woman had to pass. ~ 3, 


20,582. Therefore they were not supposed to be 


liable to go near it ?—Yes; and F would add that the © 
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penal clauses of 7th and 8th Victoria, which have been — 
repealed by the Act of 1871, should be revived. 

20,583. That is a matter to which our attention has | 
been already called, and the cure would be: that all 
dangerous machinery should be fenced in any place in » 
the mill in which women or children are employed ?— - 
Yes. There is a distinction between mill gearing and 
machinery. The mill gearing is that part.of the » 
shafting which is in direct communication with the 
steam-engine which puts the manufacturing machi- | 
nery in motion, There are many parts of those ma- | 
chines that we have got fenced, and that are very well . 
fenced, but it is not so compulsory that the cog 
wheels and macliinery should be fenced as that all . 
mill gearing should be fenced. pata 

20,584. (Sir C. Du Cane.) You appear to have a 
very large tract of purely agricultural country in your 
district ?7—Yes, and a large number of workshops also. 

20,585. You have the whole of the Eastern and also 
some of the Midland counties ?—Yes, Northampton, 
part of Buckinghamshire, and Bedfordshire. 

20,586. Is it from your own personal observation, or 
from the reports of the sub-inspectors that you have 
stated that the Agricultural Children’s Act is for the 
most part a dead letter ?—More from the reports of 
the sub-inspectors than from my own actual knowledge. 

20,587. Do those reports come equally from all the 
agricultural counties; is it all the same story that the 
Agricultural Children’s Act is virtually set at nought 
in all the agricultural counties in your district >—Yes. 

20,588. Do you know any particular cases from 
your own personal knowledge where children who 
would otherwise have been employod in factories and 
workshops have been diverted to agricultural pursuits 
in order. to evade the provisions of the Factory and 
Workshops Acts ?—Only from the reports of the sub- 
inspectors ; not from my own personal knowledge. 

20,589. Can you tell the Commission from your 
recollection of any particular towns or neighbourhoods | 
of towns where this has happened ?—Mr. Wood has 
reported several from villages in Northamptonshire, 
and Mr. Thornhill in Leicestershire. 

20,590. Have you any reports of that kind from the 
Eastern counties ?—In Mr. Lakeman’s district not so 
many as a few months ago. 

20,591. What workshop industries would they have | 
been employed in in those neighbourhoods ?—Straw 
plaiting, I think, principally, and brick making. They 
go away from the workshops in Derbyshire and in 
Leicestershire to the stone quarries. There are several 
coprolite diggings in Suffolk and the children who are 
employed there are not under supervision of any kind. 
Mr. Lakeman has reported several times of children 
leaving works that are under supervision to go there 
and work. 

20,592. Usually has this feeling been reported to ~ 
you to be solely a disinclination on the part of parents 
to get their children educated ?—I do not. think it is: 
altogether their dislike of education; it is to get more 
money... Where they work in the coprolite diggings 
and places not under inspection, they work the whole 
day, and get more pay for working the whole day 
than they do for working half the day. 

20,593. Would they get more-money by working in 
the fields than they would at straw plaiting or indus-.. 
tries of that kind ?—I think they would. They get | 
very little indeed for straw plaiting. Children, J am 
informed, do not earn more than about from 1s. 6d. to 
1s. 9d. a week by plaiting straw. 

20,594. Do your inspectors report at all whether 
those children who are'so diverted are sent to school 
or not in those districts >—They report.them on pur- 
pose to show that they are not sent to school, but that 
they are engaged in those employments where school 
attendance is not compulsory, there being no school: 
board. ce 

20,595. Then in fact it is a mixture of two motives,. 
namely, a disinclination on the part. of parents to pay 
for their children’s education, and also the fact that as 
a general rule they can earn higher wages in the fields ? 
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—Yes, the higher wages is the chief though not the ; 


sole reason. 


20,596. The leading motive you consider to be the 


possibility of their getting high wages ?—Yes. 


20,597. I understood you just now to state that, as a 


general rule, the workshops where work was given 


out in order to evade the provisions of the Factory Act. 
were not large enough to accommodate 50 hands ra 


Many of them are not. 
20,598. You have stated that if the distinction 


\ . A 
between factories and workshops was done away with, . 


it would lead to the employers getting more work and 


they would think very soon of enlarging their buildings . 


to the necessary extent, if I understood you rightly, and 
I wouJjd ask you now how that would lead to the em- 
ployers getting more work ?—No, I think I must have 
put the cart before the horse there. 
work compels them to send their work out and to 
employ more people. A man begins in a small way 
generally in boot making, or any other occupation ; he 
does not start in a large way at once. Most of those 
men spring from the workpeople; they begin in a 
small way and as their work increases they must 
gradually increase the size of their workshops, and in 
order to avoid enlarging their workshops and coming 
under the provisions of the Factory Act they send this 
work out amongst the population to be done in private 
houses. 

20,599, (O’Conor Don.) You have stated in your 
answers that you do not see any valid reason why 
the industries under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 should 
not be brought under the Act of 1874; do you see any 
reason why they should ?—Yes, I do. I think it is 
important that they should be made alike. 

20,600, But with the exception of this question of 
uniformity, are you aware of any injurious effects 
arising from their not being put under the Act of 187+ 
which would induce you to recommend their being 
put under it; in a word, is it simply on the principle 
of uniformity that you advocate it ?-—Yes, principally. 

20,601. Isee that you except from that the shorten- 
ing of the hours; do you approve of the requirement 
of the Act of 1874, that there should not be a longer 
time of work without meals than 4} hours ?—No, I 
do not think there should. But that part of my 
answer refers to the shortening of the hours of work 
altogether, as I think the shortening of the hours by 
the Act of 1874 from 104 hours to 10 hours was a 
mistake. 

20,602. But you are aware that in addition to 
shortening the total number of hours worked, the Act 
of 1874 also requires that at the end of every 44 hours 
there should be a break for meals ; do.you approve of 
that ?—Yes,I do. . 

20,603. Do you think that there are injurious effects 
arising from working longer than that ?—lI cannot 
say that I really think there are any injurious effects, 
but I think that 4} hours continuous work, at that 
monotonous work, is quite sufficient. 

20,604. You have not got in your district perhaps 


the trades in which it is the custom for the work- | 


_ people to come in the morning after breakfast, and in 
which trades they strongly object to coming before 
their breakfast to work ?—No; the only trade that I 
have heard objecting to that is some of the letter-press 
printers. 

20,605. But looking to the age of the children, do 
you think it is desirable that the age should be 
increased to 14 in such cases as iron works and glass 
works ?—No, I do not think it is. I think they are 
quite able to do the work at 13 that they do at 14. 

20,606. You have recommended that those employ- 
ments that are not now under the Act of 1874 should 
be brought under its provisions. I have mentioned 
to you most of the leading provisions of that Act, and 
you seem to take exception to those provisions; what 
I would like to ask you is this : whereas you object to 
the restrictions of the hours of work in the Act of 
1874, and whereas you object to the raising of the age 
in the Act of 1874, and whereas you do not attach 
much importance to the break for meals, what is there 
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in the Act of 1874 which you wish extended ?—1 . 


think that answer of mine refers solely to the shorten- 
ing of the hours. from 104 to 10 hours work. 

20,607. You do not approve of that ?—No. 

20,608. What alteration made by the Act of 1874 
is there that you do approve of ?—The only part that 
Iapprove of is that section which enables the sub- 
inspector in laying informations to give: evidence 


_ before the court, but this applies to Scotland only, and 


I should advocate its being extended to Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

20,609. (Chairman.) Do you approve of raising the 
age of children for first employment to 10 in all cases ? 
~—_No. 

20,610. Do you approve of exacting an educational 
examination at 13 P—Yes. As to education, I would 
submit children of 13 years of age to an educational 
test, and if they did not come up to that standard, they 
should be employed as half-timers until they did. 

20,611. Do you approve of making attendance at 
efficient schools a condition of employment. ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

20,612. (O’Coner Don.) Then attendance at effi- 
cient schools and this power of summoning before 
the authorities are the only two points in the Act of 
1874 that you approve of >—Yes, with the addition in 
my previous answer. 

20,613. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What standard of edu- 
cation have you fixed in your own mind ?—Simply 
reading and writing. 

20,614. Would you distinguish that by standard 2 
or 3 or 4, according to the standards of the Education 
Code ?—I think the 4th standard comes up to it. In 
the factory countries, both cotton and woollen, many 
parents keep their children at home to nurse while 
the mother goes to the factory. She can earn more 
money. ‘They will not send their children as half- 
timers, and then those children are wholly uneducated, 
except perhaps what education they get at the Sunday 
school. As soon as the child is 13 and can work full 
time, the mother remains at home and attends to her 
family, and the child goes to the factory with perhaps 
no education at all, or merely what she gets at the 
Sunday school. 

20,615, (O’ Conor Don.) Are there many iron-works 
or glassworks in your district >—No. 

20,616. Have you at all considered the effect ot 
requiring this educational standard at 13 upon the 
workers in ironworks and glassworks?—No, I have 
not, they have never come under my own personal 
supervision. 

.2),617. Which are you in favour of, the half time by 
the alternate day or the half of each day ?—The half 
of each day. 

20,618. You would not therefore approve of the 
option given in the Act of 1874 for alternate days ?— 
In some cases perhaps there may be peculiar local cir- 
cumstances which render it desirable to employ children 
upon that system, but it is notas good for the children 
in point of health and education. Regularity is a 
very great thing with children. There is a change on 
alternate weeks now with reference to children in the 
Act of 1874. I do not see any advantage in the 
alternate Saturday system, that is to say, that they shall 
not work two Saturdays in succession. The con- 
sequence is that in large towns where there are many 
short timers the children are idling about the streets 
and playing and getting into all sorts of mischief. 

20,619. That is another provision of the Act of 1874, 
which you do not approve of ?—It is. 

20,620. ( Chairman.) I understand you to to mean 
when you say that you do not approve of it, that you 
do not approve of its extension to other industries ?— 
I do not think it is a benefit at all to the existing 
places of work. 

20,621. (O’ Conor Don.) Are we to understand that 
you would recommend the extension to all the small 
workshops in the Kingdom the strict provisions of the 
present Factory Act r—Yes. 

20,622. Would you require them, for instance, to 
have a surgical certificate for every child employed in 
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a small workshop ?—I do not see how it is possible to 
make any distinction. 
tinction could be made, it might work ; but it is upon 
the same principle as the 50 hands, more -or less, 
constituting a workshop or a factory. If they employ 


five in'a workshop, or even three, why ‘should they . 


not’ have ‘a medical certificate as well as if they 
employ 50? + . 
20,623. How would you enforce it; in what way is 
the surgical certificate to be obtained ; and’ who is to 
ay for it?—The employer must pay for it. 
20,624. What should be the payment ?—The surgeon 


is bound to give it for 6d, if he is within reach and if” 


he is a certifying surgeon. i s 

20,625. That is if the child attends at his house >— 
Yes. 

20,626. But do you think that the certifying sur- 
geons would be very willing to have all those children 
coming to their houses for the fee of 6d.?—I do’ not 
think a country surgeon would care very much about 
it. ‘They know almost all the children. If they have 
been there any time, they have brought them almost 
all into the world. 

20,627. Are you not aware that they ‘have a strong 
objection to this provision against children coming to 
their residence to be certified ?—I was not aware of 
it, but I know that some of the old certifying surgeons 
have expressed a personal dislike to it. . 

20,628. You do not think that many of them would 
rise in rebellion against such a proposal ?—I do not 
think so. Many give the certificate without taking 
the fee of 6d. Perhaps where there were only a 
certain number in a workshop who would come under 
the Factory Act, where there are three or four simply, 
there would not be the same difficulty of identification. 
In a village the identity of children can be more éasily 
proved than in a large town, and where the parents do 
all sorts of things to get their child passed for full 
time when it is not of sufficient age. 

20,629. I suppose there are a number of small work- 
shops scattered all through the country a considerable 
distance from the certifying surgeons’ residences ?— 
Yee 

20,630. Would you require in all. those cases that 
whenever a child changed its employment and went 
from one of those small shops to the other he should 
goin and be certified by the surgeon ?—It would be 
very arbitrary to require that. 

20,631. (Chairman.) Do you think it would be 
sufficient that the child was certified on its first 
employment, and took its certificate with it from place 
to place ?—There would be the same difficulty in the 
identifying the child with his certificate. 

20,632. If the certificate was retained by the 
employer till it left, that would avoid the abuse of it, 
would it not?—I hardly know. I do not think it 
would where it was determined to cheat and to 
defraud. ; 

20,633. (O° Conor Don.) You would be in favour 
of limiting the working hours within a certain fixed 
limit between 6 and 6 and 7 ?—Yes. 

20,634. What limit would you approve of. The Act 


of 1874 only allows the limit between 6 and 6 and 7 
The witness withdrew. — 


Adjourned to to-morrow at,12 o’clock. 


If a satisfactory and plain dis- 
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and 7; would that meet the case Yes, I think that- 
quite sufficient. OnE 

20,635. You ‘would not ‘allow employment after 
7 o’clock in those small shops ?—-No. ARGO 

20,636. Do you think that that would be very easy 
to enforce ?—It would ‘be difficult.’ All changes are 
diffcult'at first, but Iam looking at it with a view to” 
the ulterior good of the young people themselves. \ I” 
cannot conceive it right that children’ of ‘tender years 
should be worked up to 8 or 9 at night. Tam an 
advocate for early hours. ! Be a 

20,637. Do you apply the same remarks to women 
as to children ?—Yes. | Psi: 

20,638. I presume’ you would admit that any” 
restriction of hours which would be against the practice ~ 
of the workpeople at present would have the effect of” 
driving a good deal of the work to the homes, which,’ 
you say, should not be restricted in the same way ?— 
I dare say it might, perhaps, for a time. I do not 
know whether it would ultimately. I think it would 
come back again into its old course. © 

20,639. In spite of the greater restriction ?—Yes. 

20,640. Do you think it would be desirable, and — 
also possible, to enforce in all those scattered workshops — 
in the kingdom, not merely work: within the limit of 
12 hours, but also the meals at fixed times, and not. 
allowing children to be in the rooms at meal times ?— . 
No, I do not think you could possibly enforce that. 

20,641. So that.you would make an exception with 
regard to the hours of meals ?>— Yes. 

20,642. And would you make that exception for all 
factories as well as workshops ?—I do not see why. 
where they begin work at the same time and leave off 
at the same time those employed in workshops should 
not have their meals at the same time. eS) 

20,643. I understood you a moment. ago to say that , 
you. would -not-enforce it. in workshops ?—Not, in, 
workshops, but I understood you to refer to private. 
houses, the dwelling house of the father and. mother - 
who employ those children., . . mee 

20,644. With regard to all the small workshops of 
the country that are not dwelling houses where there 
is hired labour, do you think it would be’ possible to 
enforce the stoppage at fixed hours for meals and the 
non-working by any person during those hours?—l . 
do not see why that should not be done. 

20,645. Would it not throw immense amount of 
new labour upon the factory inspectors ?—Yes, it» 
would. 

20,646. You would have to increase your staff very | 
largely ?—Yes ; it would be extremely difficult to. 
carry that out, and I-do not think it essential that it ; 
should be carried out either. If you restrict the hours ' 
of labour, and: give an hour and a half for meals, that 
will suffice. . Sud rink 

20,647. (Chairman.) They would fall in by degrees 
with the law ?—Yes, they would. All those new’ 
enactments are put in force with a very delicate hand. : 

. 20,648. (Sir C.°Du Cane.) You think it possible 
that although at first there might be some trouble in 
carrying it out, yet by degrees the change would ad- 
just itself, and people would fall into it p—Yes. in 
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20,649. (Chairman.) You have been so good as to 
offer to give the Commission some evidence in 
addition to that which you gave us formerly ?—I 
should be glad to correct something which appears in 
my former evidence, I think I made rather too 
Sweeping an assertion when I said in one of my 
answers that I would not attempt to regulate any- 
thing outside steam power. On reflection, I think 
that that would be limiting the application of the 
Factory Acts too much. I believe that you must 
include for the purposes of children and young per- 
sons all classes of industrial occupation, and I am 
strengthened in that by recent enquiries abroad. I 
also stated that, as far as I know, there were no 
restrictions upon female labour abroad, 


** 90,650, Do you think that an efficient, inspection of 


all woman and child labour is to be carried out even 
where there are no hired labourers; that is to say, 
into domestic industries?—No, I think not, not 
where there are no hired labourers. J think it is 
impossible that the wife of any shopkeeper can be 
limited in her hours of attendance upon her husband’s 
shop. But I do think that where, there are any 
number of milliners, or shop girls employed, you can 
with advantage extend the Workshops Act to all that 
class of employment. =. sw 

_ 20,651. We have lately had a great deal of evidence 
about the large number. of women and children that 
are employed in assisting their husbands or parents 
in their own homes, in such trades as tailoring, shoe- 
making, and many others, where work is given out 
and taken home, and occasionally we are told that 
they work very long hours, and under unwholesome 
circumstances ; would you draw the line so as to leave 
them. outside inspection ?—The. school should be a 
protection for the children up to a certain age where- 
ever they are employed, whether in agriculture or in 
domestic employment, or in general industry, up to 
any age that the law may please to draw the line at. 
I shall place before the Commission evidence of how 
the Swiss are now about to draw the line which I 
think it most important should be before , this Com- 
mission, and before the country.. But I do not think 
you can go beyond that kind of protection to which 
_T have referred where a child is employed in the 
parents own home under its parents. “ 

20,652. At present the Workshops Act expressly 
defines an employer to bea parent or any other person. 
Do you think that in any consolidated Act such an 
interpretation should be dropped out because it must 
be manifestly unsatisfactory if Parliament contem- 
plates such interference and does not enforce it ?—The 
difficulty arises now from the fact that you may 
employ a child in a workshop. at eight years of age, 
I always contemplate that you are going to get rid of 
that condition, that.a child will not. be allowed to be 
either in the parent’s workshop or in anybody else’s 
workshop at so early an age, and that you will draw 
the line much higher, and then I think when you have 
drawn a higher line you will find it very difficult 
indeed to say to a child, for instance that has come 
from school in the evening, you shall not sew a pair 
of stockings, you shall not draw afew yards of lace, 
or perform any industrial occupation, which is helpful 
to its parents. That is an impossibility I think. »_ 
"20,653. The case presents itself. now of the black 
country, about which some strong things have been 
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written, it has been alleged that the women and 4.7, Mundella 


children of the family are at work, and the men in 
whole or in part, subsisting on their labour, to say 
that it is in whole to any great extent would be gross 
exaggeration, but the same thing occurs as is said in 
the case of slop clothing and many other small trades, 
the finishing of buttons, and many such things; the 
work is taken home and the women and children are 
employed very often to very late hours. It is impos- 
sible to ignore the existence of such cases in very 
great numbers. If you draw the line at hired labour 
you exclude the inspection of all such cases, and the 
Workshops Regulation Act comtemplated it directly 
by the interpretation of “ employer,” is it your opinion 
that all such cases should be distinctly exempt ?—I 
cannot see that you can do more than modify the evil 
to the greatest possible extent, you cannot entirely 
extirpate it. If a woman takes home slop-clothing to 
her own house and she likes to work all night, I 
cannot, see how anything ean he done by the Factory 
Act or the Workshops Act to. prevent her so working, 
and if her husband afterwards. appropriates. her 
earnings for drink or for any other worse purpose,[ 
cannot see how it is within the power of the law tc 
prevent’ such evils as those. The same thing may 
happen in domestic service. Your cook or mine may 
give her money to her husband who may spend all her 
earnings in drunkenness or in a worse way. 

20,654, (Sir C. Du Cane.) You are pre-supposing 
the line to be drawn before which any child should 
not be allowed to be employed in labour ?—That isa 
very important question, and I suggested in my evidence 
that I believed the country would be prepared for 


10 years of age, and that 10 was-as low as the line- 


should be drawn for any employment with subsequent 
half-time schooling up to 13 or 14. | My own opinion 
is that 10 is far too low a line both for educational and 
sanitary purposes ; and my chief reason for asking to 
give evidence this morning was that I have some facts 
to bring before the Commission with respect to what 
is now the position of both the labour and the educa- 
tional question in Switzerland, to which I have been 
giving especial study for a few weeks. 
anxious to do this, because so many of our public men 
point to Switzerland as occupying such a high position 
educationally, and our manufacturers on the other hand 
complain that from Switzerland they are encountering 
the severest competition, and men like Mr. Brassey, 
Dr. Playfair, and Sir Thomas Bazley tell us that to 
that country we. must look for the contest for our 
manufacturing superiority. And it is for that reason 
that I am anxious to place before the Commission the 
result of my observations, I may premise that I have 
been staying for some weeks in the north-east of Swit- 
zerland, with mills constantly under my eyes. I have 
at every meal seen the workpeople coming in and out 
of the mills, and through the kindness of some of. the 
manufacturers I have had access to some of them. I 
have also conferred with members of the sanitary com- 
mission havirg control of the mills, and I find that 
although my evidence was in the main correct, that. 
the cantons had the entire control of both education 
and labour, that is no longer the case. I must call the 
attention of the Commission now to the Revised Con- 
stitution of Switzerland, which was revised last year 
(handing in a book to the Chairman). If you will 
look at Article 34 of the Revised Constitution of 
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Switzerland, which came into force last year in conse- 


quence of a vote of the whole of the Swiss people, you. 


will see that it is as follows :—“ La confédération a le 
*¢ droit de statner des prescriptions uniformes sur le 


“ travail des enfants dans les fabriques, sur la durée - 


“ du travail qui pourra y étre imposé aux adultes, 
“‘ ainsi que sur la protection 4 accorder aux ouviers 
“ contre l’exercice des industries insalubres et dan- 
“‘ gereuses.” It is to the effect that the Parliament 
of the Swiss Confederation has the right. to’ prescribe 
uniform regulations respecting the labour of: children 
in the factories, also upon the duration of the labour 
of both children and adults, and all regulations. which 
are necessary to protect them against anything in their 
various industries which are either dangerous or 
‘insalubrious. That is the Article which gives the 


‘power now to the Central Government to deal with 


labour. Article 27 also Jays down the principle on 
which education is to be conducted and has had already 
very marvellous effect in the cantons. After reciting 
that the confederation has the right to create univer- 


‘sities and to subvention of others, it says, that the 


‘cantons must provide primary instruction which shall 


‘be always sufficient, and placed exclusively under the 
civil authorities. 


This instruction must be compulsory 
and free. ‘Then comes a clause for the protection of 
‘conscience and the prevention of any interference with 
the religious belief. This has been brought about 
mainly I should explain (and it is interesting to know 
this) by the votes of the industrial cantons. If you 
turn to the end of this book it will show you what the 
yoting has been. The intelligent cantons have con- 
trolled and out-voted the others. Zurich, for instance, 
casts nearly 62,000 votes for the revision of the con- 
stitution, as against 3,500 against. Berne gives 
63,000 as against 18,000 against, and so on all through 
the industrial districts. Rural districts have cast 
chiefly votes against the revision of the constitution. 
Such cantons, for instance, as the canton of Tessin, 


which, you know, is an entirely Italian - speaking 
‘canton, and the canton of Valais, give nearly 20,000 


votes against it and 3,500 for it. So that you see it 
is remarkable that with reference to the law which I 
am about to refer to as regulating industry, it is such 
cantons as Zurich, Berne, Bale, Glaris, Soleure, 
Appenzell, and St. Gall, and so on, that have given 
the great majority of the votes for this revision of the 
constitution, and laid a foundation for those laws. 

20,655. (Chairman.) The article to which you 
direct our a‘tention gives power to the legislative body 
to limit the labour of adults ?—Yes, precisely. I want 
to show you now the first steps which they have 
taken. 

20,656. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I should like to ask 
whether that majority was given solely on the point 
of free compulsory education ?—No, it. was upon the 


‘entire revision of the constitution which includes not 


only the educational and labour questions, but it 
includes the regulation of the military, of the justiciary, 
and of the transports; that is to say, the regulation 


‘of railways. 


20,657. As you were putting it just now, I rather 
understood that the free compulsory education scheme 
was the leading point with the majority ?—No, it is 
not so at all, but I say that giving this power in the 


‘constitution to the Federal Parliament to control the 


labour question, it is remarkable that that power was 


‘given mainly by the industrial cantons which hitherto 


had been under regulation and the votes against it 
were given by those who had been under no regula- 
tion. The necessity for the revision came from this 
fact that in certain cantons you have an excellent 
system of education, compulsory attendance, and so 
on, and you have the regulation of labour ; and in 
others you have another system altogether, and of 
course where it was most lenient it was most neglected, 
and the first result of this law with respect to educa- 
tion has been that every canton, in order to anticipate 
the law which the confederation is about to enact on 
education, has made ample provision for schools, and 
has compelled attendance, and I was surprised to hear 
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in the Italian canton Ticino, at Bellinzona the other 
day, an Italian Swiss say to me, when I was con- 
gratulating him that he had not to pay the taxation 
that they have to pay in Italy, on the other side, 
“On the contrary our taxation is quite as heavy as 
« the Italians ; the new education laws which compel 
“ us to send all this canaille,” (to use his own words) 
“ the school have made the taxation as heavy for us __ 
‘¢ in Ticino as it is on the other side of the frontier,” 
and that compulsory education is actually in force now 


in places. like Bellinzona, Lugano, and all along the 


frontier. But the first thing that the Swiss Parlia- 
ment proposes now to deal with is the Federal Law 
upon labour in factories.and. workshops, and it is this 
which I want to bring before the Commission. It is — 
called “ Avant-projet adopté par la Commission — 
préconsultative.” 'Vhis law has already becn adopted 
by the Commission which has submitted it to Par- 
liament, and in December next this is to be discussed 
as the law for the whole of the Swiss Federation, and 
it is believed, and everybody tells me he has no doubt 
that this will be adopted. If you will look at it you 
will see that instead of calling it a Factory and Work- 
shops Act,it is an Act for the regulation of all, industry 
and referring to other things besides the regulation of 
industry ; it refers to. Truck, the payment of. mone 
and soon. ‘The first article defines what shall be the 
kinds of establishments which shall be dealt with, and 
it includes absolutely everything but agriculture. The 
second provides for the protection of machinery ; for 
ample ventilation; the renewal of the air in large 
workshops and in a sufficient manner, proper warning 
and. so on; for fencing machinery and for proper 
sanitary arrangements. . The third requires the 
authority of the State, for any person. who wishes to 
work a factory or to transfer or change one already 
in existence, and they.must give notice of it to the 
cantonal authorities. I would venture to suggest that 
the Commission would do well to have this paper 
translated and put on the minutes, It isa very im- 
portant document, and you will see for. yourselves 
then what the nature of it is better than I can do it 
by explanation. The fourth article renders the em- 
ployers responsible for death, injury, or loss of health 
consequent upon the mode in which the workshops are 
conducted. The fifth and sixth are respecting the 
registration of accidents, and upon a form in which 
the employers must keep their statement of. the people 
that they employ. The seventh authorises employers 
to impose fines to ensure the maintenance of. order, 
cleanliness, and good manners, and then it regulates 
what shall be the amount of those fines, and how they 
shall be applied; that none of them shall go into the 
pockets of the employers. The eighth requires the 
publication of the rules, and that. a copy shall be 
deposited with the Government. The. ninth gives 
freedom of ‘association. . The tenth entirely relates 
to contracts on both sides. The eleventh requires that 
the workpeople shall be paid not less than once in 
15 days in cash. The twelfth prescribes that there 
shall be six holidays in the year in addition to the 
Sundays. The thirteenth regulates the hours of labour, 
and the hours of labour apply to men, women, and 
children. This.is very strong, the duration of labour 
for a regular day shall not exceed 11 hours in any 
case, and 10 hours upon the Saturday or the eve of a 
féte day. 

20,658. (O’Conor Don.) The whole of those rules 
apply, do they not, to adult men as well as to women 
and ' children ?—Yes, entirely; that will give the 
maximum of hours that can be worked 65 per week. 
But from that you will find afterwards there are some 
deductions, of which I will give an explanation. 
Article 14 prohibits night-work ; all work must be 
performed between the hours of 5 in the morning and 
7 in the evening. Article 15 refers to the labour of 
women in. the factories that they shall not be em- 
ployed on Sundays; that any woman having a house 
‘to look after shall be free to quit her work for half an 
hour in the middle of the day before the other work- 
people; that every child-bearing woman after or before 
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her accouchement shall absent herself from labour for 
10 weeks. 3 

- 20,659. (Chairman.) Does that mean after and 
before ?—I will explain how I found that. they put 
that in operation. I found that in Glaris and some 
other cantons that law ‘was already in operation, and 
Tsaid to a member of the Factory Commission, “I 
“ cannot see how you work that law; a woman may 
*‘ deceive you and she may deceive herself,” he said 
It is practically operative ; a woman makes a mistake 
“no doubt sometimes, but the general average of 
“ married women are sensible enough to divide their 
“ time. properly; they quit their work a month or so 
* before their confinement, and they stay away the 


* balance afterwards.” “ But if a woman works up. 


“ to the moment of her confinement,” I said ‘‘ how do 
“ you punish her?” He replied “ We cannot punish 
* her except in this way, we require that she shall 
“stay at home the period that is assigned to her.” 

20,660. (Mr. Brand.) Is that confined to merely 
married women ?—To any child-bearing woman. I 
said “ Do you find it to work well ?” 
that it did work well, and he thought it would be a 
very great misfortune if any change was made in that 
respect. 

20,661. ( Chairman.) May I ask who your informant 
was ?—He was a physician, who is a member of the 
Factory Commission of the canton of Glaris. I give 
no opinion upon this myself, or upon the Swiss laws. 

am simply stating the result of my own inquiries 
and observations. That is the fact, and the Swiss 
government now propose to extend those laws to the 
whole of Switzerland. I suppose by the time that our 
Parliament meets next session, and your report is in 
the .hands of Parliament, this law will be a fait 
accompli. 

20,662. I suppose in this case the employers are 
anxious to put the law into operation and assist the 
authorities, because without the assistance of the 
employers, it would be impossible to carry out the 
law, would it not?—I cannot say that; there is a 
regular inspection. There is no doubt that there is 
infinitely more difficulty in England than in Switzer- 
land in that respect, and, as I pointed out to my 
informant, we have a population of 200,000 in some of 
our factory towns, and the employer knows nothing of 
his workpeople’s antecedents, but in Switzerland, I 
think, they know everybody. 

20,663. Is it the case that the doctor goes round 
the factory in Switzerland, and inspects the women 
periodically ?—No, the ordinary factory inspector. 
I am not speaking of the doctor as an inspector. 
Under one of these clauses it says that the manufac- 
turers will be required to take an exact account of the 
personnel of their establishments, to be kept in a 
model form prepared for them by the Federal Council. 
So I suppose amongst other things they would have to 
keep an account of that. 

20,664. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Was it never argued 
that to keep a woman out of employment for 10 weeks 
after her confinement as a punishment, was more likely 
to be a punishment of the family than of the woman 
herself, by depriving the family of her wages ?—I am 
not here at all to discuss the value of the system. I 
am simply placing before you the law as it is proposed 
to be applied to the whole of Switzerland, and the 
law as it actually is applied in some of the cantons 
already. ey a 

20,665. (Chairman.) I did not understand you to 
say that this was interpreted to mean 10 weeks before 
confinement and 10 weeks afterwards ?—-No. I asked 
what punishment could be applied to a woman who 
through any mistake on her own part, or through any 
other cause, was at work tiil the day preceding her 
confinement, and the answer was, there is no punish- 
ment, the woman must stay 10 weeks at home. That 

is the state of the law. I may say personally that I 
_ opposed last year the addition of that to the Factory 

~ Act, which was proposed by Dr. Lush, who proposes 

I believe to introduce it again next session. Then 

comes the next article, article 16, which has reference 
36769. 


He declared | 
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to the labour of miners, and that lays it down very 
clearly that no child who has not already passed the 
age of 14 shall be received in any of those factories or 
workshops whatever. There is no half-time at all, 
except what comes after 14. I want to point out this 


distinctly to the Commission, that up to 14 a child has 


to be at school according to the proposed law, that 
after 14 a child may begin to work, but it cannot 
enter any kind of industry, it cannot be an errand boy, 
it cannot be anything in connexion with any industry 
as referred to in this Act until the child has passed 
14 years of age. Then after it has passed this limit, 
the labour in a factory or workshop shall not operate 
to the prejudice of the instruction in school, or of 
their religious instruction; that is to say, that is the 
rule at present, that children shall pass certain standards 
of education, and if they do not pass them at 14 they 
must attend at 15, 16, and up to 17 they require them 
to pass that standard in all cases, and they say that 
the school hours and the hours of labour shall ‘not 
exceed the total of 10 hours. 

20,666. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Is that after 14 ?— 
Yes, that is affer 14 in all cases, and it is forbidden 
without exception to work at night or on Sundays 
young people under 18 years of age. 

20,667. Is it from 14 up to 18 that those conditions 
are in force as regards education ?—Yes, as regards 
education and labour. 

20,668. Not being employed in either school or 
work beyond 10 hours ?—The two together no longer 
than that. Then article 17 makes the employer re- 
sponsible for the observance of that part of the law 
which relates to working children under 14 years of 
age; it holds them personally responsible. Articles 18 
to 22 are respectively the penalties under the Act. 

20,669. (Chairman.) I notice that one of the heads 
of this law requires the wages to be paid once a fort- 
night in cash. We have lately had a statement made 
to us that in certain trades, I think in the midland 
counties especially, it is the practice to what is called 
keep stock, and only to pay the people when the goods 
leave the warehouse. Is such a practice known to 
you ?'—No, it is not known to me. I know it was 
brought out under the Truck Commission, although 
the Report of the Truck Commission has never yet 
been acted upon. It was shown very clearly that 
there are ‘great abuses still under the Truck Act, and 
that that Act, stands in urgent need of being better 
enforced. ‘There is no doubt that it is a bad system, 
and tends to the demoralisation of the workpeople. 
Every species of truck is objectionable and is not 
practised by the respectable employers. 

20,670. You never heard of such a system as that 
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which I have just mentioned ?—No, what I referred © 


to was really the practice of paying in kind instead of 
in money. 


20,671. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Is the provision with 


respect to women being free to leave 30 minutes 


earlier than the other workpeople in force at present ? 


—It is in force in some cantons. 

20,672. Are you aware whether advantage is taken 
of that provision >—Yes, I constantly saw the women 
coming away from their work half an hour before the 
regular time. 

20,673. It has not the effect of preventing the 
employment of women in consequence of the incan- 
venience to the employers?—Not at all, the fact is 
that they cannot do without employing women in 
Switzerland. Labour at present in Switzerland is 
exceedingly scarce, inasmuch as they are importing 
labour very largely from Italy. Nearly all their 
railways, all the constructive works of Switzerland, 
the embankments of their rivers, their tunnelling under 
the St. Gothard, the building of mills, the building of 
houses, all that work is being done at present by 
Italians. In the little valley where I was staying 
there were 300 Italians. at work at the time, and they 
are all over Switzerland, and not only Switzerland 
but I may say they are going into Germany, There 
is a scarcity of labour that they are drawing men from 
the north of Italy to Switzerland and Germany. 
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There is a special scarcity as you may suppose under 


those educational restrictions of child’s labour, con- 
sequently there is a large demand for women’s labour, 
and women are performing their work. I saw the work 
being done. I went through the factories. The work 
that is being done in England by children nine years 
of age, is being done in Switzerland by children that 
are 15 years of age, and work that is being done by our 
children of. 15, is being done by women in Switzerland. 

20,674. (Sir C. Du Cane.) At what age is it legal 
now to employ children in a factory ?—The earliest I 
could find was 13 and that was in the canton of 
Glaris ; no child enters a factory till it is 13 years of 
age. iad . 
"90,675. Is that.a custom, or is it fixed by law ?— 
That is fixed by the law of the canton ; but the object, 
of this law which I have been expounding to the 
Commission is to make a perfect uniformity. There 
are some silk mills for instance in the Canton of 
Ticino but in that canton there is no law at all. 

20,676. Can you tell us what are the weekly wages 
of the skilled factory hands ?—Yes ; I took the wages. 
It will be perhaps interesting if I state that im the 
mills which I went through they had a mixture of 
English and Swiss machinery, but I think the English 
preponderated from well known English names such 
as Platt and Oldham, and Howard and Butler of 
Accrington in the cotton mills, together with some 
from Mulhouse, and some from Winterthur in Swit- 
zerland. ‘ I asked from several sources the wages that 
they earned in cotton mills, and I was informed that 
a child of 13 to 14 will earn from 25 to 35 franes per 
month ; a woman will earn from 40 to 70 francs per 
month ; and a man from 90 to 110 francs per month. 
That. isin the cotton mills; but in Bale both in the 
town and the canton the wages in the silk and ribbon 
trade are higher. 

20,677. (O’ Conor Don.). Are they paid by the day 
or by the piece ?—Almost everything is paid for by the 
piece that can be paid for by the piece, the same as 
with our own manufacturers in Lancashire. 

20,678. (Lord Balfour.) You mentioned one canton 
in which there is no law. Do you know at what 
age the children are employed there ?—That is the 
canton of Tessin. There is very little industry 
indeed in that canton; it is only reeling of the silk. 
For instance, our English silk throwsters are complain- 
ing of the Swiss competition in the reeling of silk, 
and of the Italian competition. Those are silk 
mills on the Italian frontier, and there there: is no 
regulation at present, but, of course, they will come 
under this new law. 

20,679. Do you know at what age ‘they are em- 
ployed just now ?—I daresay very early ; they have 
been very early, but now the education system stops 
that you see. This new constitutional law of last 
year requires that children shall attend ‘school, regu- 
larly, and without charge, and enforces the attendance 


now in these cantons so that they cannot..be working ' 


in the way that they were formerly. an 

20,680. How long then is it since the majority of 
the cantons were restricted to the age of 13 ?—This 
constitutional law only bears date May the 29th. of 
last year. A ‘ 

20,681. But I understand from you that in most 
of the cantons the age for commencing work is 13 ?— 
That was the lowest age in that canton for com- 
mencing work. I spoke of the law in Glaris;. in 
Glaris it is 14, and in Soleure it is 44. 

20,682. In those cantons, have they been long 
restricted to those ages?—Yes, for some years, 
because in ‘all the north and east. of Switzerland they 
have an excellent system of education which requires 
the children to attend school up to their 13th or 
14th year. 

20,683. (O’ Conor Don.) You have referred. to the 
complaint made by. the silk manufacturers. in this 
country with regard to the Italian competition ; is 
there any restriction in Italy ’—Not that.1 know of; 
L believe that Italy is probably the next country that 


_ will legislate on that question, for I understand from 
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inquiries which I made that the question of come 
pulsory education and regulation of labour in Italy is 
very much discussed, and likely to be dealt. with in 
the next year or two, but. there, is no instruction at 
present. ' : ‘ 
20,684. Have you any idea of the number of hands. 


who would come under this law in Switzerland: ?—L 


cannot give any idea ; it would be the whole popula~ 
tion, except those employed in agriculture. a 

20,685. Or in domestic .employment ?—Domestie: 
employment comes in there, as you will observe, if 
you look at the definition clause. 

20,686. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Can you tell us at what 
age education commences in Switzerland —At six in 
some cantons, and at seven in others. Where the com- 
pulsory attendance commences at six they will go to 
work at 13 ; where at seven they will go to work at 14. 
And the attendance is perfectly regular, and is not 
confined at all, I should like to say, to the Commission,, 
to the industrial districts, for I -was.surprised. on 
climbing as high pretty much as I was very ;willing 
to do, on some of the highest pasture lands in. Switzer- 
land, Braunwaldberg, and Urne, and Boden, that is on 
the Klansen Pass, between Glaris and the canton of 
Uri, where it is nothing but pasturage, and, the 
people are. mere cattle feeders; the children were 
attending school with perfect regularity up to their 
13th year. I talked to several people there, and 
asked them how many children there were, and I 
found that there were 30 odd children. These were 
all the children that there were over a scattered 
district of high mountain pasture, fully 5,000. feet 
high. ce 
20,687. Did you find the compulsory regulations in 
force there ?—Perfectly in force. I asked. whether 
the children attended school regularly, and they said 
“Yes.” “How many weeks.in the year?’ “They 
“ have six weeks holiday in ‘the year.” . I said “Do 
you mean to say that they attend 46 weeks in the 
“ year?” “Yes.” “How do they manage to attend 
‘“‘ in the winter, when you have six feet of snow on 
“ the ground here ?”..“‘ We. make a way for them. It 
is true that we sometimes have bad.storms when 
“ they cannot go, but. the children attend school 
“ regularly for the 46 weeks in the year.” 

20,688. Is the education paid for by the state >— 
Yes, it is paid for by the canton;, it is entirely 
free. . tae 

20,689. (O° Conor. Don.) You referred to’ the first 
of these articles, but that relates only to. every indus- 
trial establishment in which any number of workmen 
are collected outside their domicile ?>—Yes. 

20,690. It does not refer then to domestic industry 
in houses ?—No, it does not; not domestic labour.. I 
must correct my answer, if I said that it referred to 
domestic labour.. It says that “Every establishment. 
“‘ where the number is more or less, and where any 
persons are regularly associated. together. outside 
their own homes, and in a closed room, shall be 
‘considered as a factory, and submitted to the require- 
“ ments of this law.” : ; 
20,691. What I want to know is, whether you can 
give us any idea what proportion of the population 
are so engaged in working in Switzerland ?—I cannot 
do that at all. ‘The population is two millions and 
three-quarters, and for their number they are the 
largest exporters of manufactured goods, per head in 
the world. I believe their silk exports now amount 
to over 20,000,000. sterling a year, and their, enter- 
prise is something wonderful, considering the difficulties. 
under which they have to do it.. I would just explain 
now how the Swiss manufacturer has to carry on his 
cotton trade. The advantage which he has is. water 
power you would say; but he has to get his machinery 
from a distance. If it is made in Switzerland he has 
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_to import all the materials from which it.is made, but 


he imports most of it from England or from France. 
As -to cotton, I find that they are. using chiefly the 
Egyptian cotton. That Egyptian cotton is brought to 
Venice, aud from Venice comes along through the north 


of Italy and through Mont Cenis, and is then distributed 
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to the Swiss employer.’ He can employ no young 
children as we do, and the advantages of water are not 
at all so great as generally supposed. The mere con- 
struction of the first process to turn the water-wheel 
is exceedingly expensive, and it is very expensive to 
keep it always in condition; and they suffer from 
drought. Drought I tind affects them most in the 
winter; not in the summer, because their streams are 
no stream’, and when the glaciers cease to melt, 
ei e drought is great and sometimes they are very much 

indered in that way; they cannot keep their machinery 
constantly going as they can with steam engines, and 
T found many of them have put down steam engines, 
they said it was a,necessity, they must have auxiliary 
power; almost every mill owner that I talked to said 
he had either put down auxiliary power or he meant 
to do 80, as they could not get on without it. The 
‘cost of coals is something enormous, TI found that 
they were paying in the valley of the Linth in the 
anton of Glaris 50 centimes per ton for coal, and then 
they have a scarcity of labour. ‘Their advantages are 
not so’ great, but they are a very clever people, and 
very industrious; and they work for very small profits 
and they Hive very Heetagad indeed, that is the great 
‘secret of it.) 

20,692. (Sir C: Du Cane!) To go back to the 
education question, I should like to ask whether there 
is any exemption from compulsory attendance on the 
ground of distance from school ?—Not at all; there is 
no exemption of any kind, except on the ground of 
ill health, anywhere in Switzerland. 

20, 693. In the case of these fantilies whom you met 
in these high pasture latitudes, how far might their 
children be from school ?—They always bring the 
school within about two miles I think, and their edu- 
cation is conducted on what I would say is a rather 
expensive system, that is to say, they do not employ 
schoolmistresses at all, they employ all masters, no 
pupil teachers, but masters who have passed the ex- 
amination and received their certificate. There is 
only one more thing which I should like to remark. 
I do not think there is the same strain at all under the 
Swiss system as there is under the English system, it 
is just as it is in Germany, the discipline is not so 
rigid or so exacting as it is with us, the women leave 
their work half an hour before, so as to go home to 
cook their dinner. I never found any women in any 
mills that I went to minding more than two looms, 
and there is evidently a much more accommodating 
system of labour there than exists or possibly could 
exist in our large mills, there is none of the hard drive 
which I think characterises our English industry. I 
thought it was needful that I should put this before 
‘you, because it is one of the questions so much dis- 
cussed now. I see everybody is talking about what 
is being done in Switzerland, and that is just the fact. 
“There is an education inquiry I may say that has 
‘taken place and their report will be out very shortly, 
‘and the secretary of the Swiss Chancellerie has. pro- 
‘mised to send me that report, they intend to make also 
uniform education law. But first look how logical a 
people they are. They begin with laying down the 

‘labour law and then they will fit their education law 
into it, and make it uniform for the whole a 
with no exceptions. 

20,694. That scheme, as I understand you, has yet 

‘to be passed ?>—Yes, it has yet to be passed, but, as 
‘you no doubt know,” their. system is this—First, a 
‘eertain number of Members of Parliament are told “off 
‘to form a commission to prepare a bill, and that has 
to be adopted by them, and they have already adopted 
‘a scheme. The secretary of the Chancellerie told me 
that he has no donbt it may have some slight modifi- 
‘eations, but asa whole that is to be the future Swiss 
labour law, and the education laws will follow. 
20,695. (O’Conor Don.) I did not quite understand 
the’ correction that you’ made of your evidence with 
‘regard to the steam power test. I find that on the 
former occasion when you were before us you stated 
“that you would take steam power, as a whole as the 
‘test, and that outside that you would not have any 
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“restriction on adult labour ?—Yes, it does read so, I 


did not intend to convey that impression, When I 
was looking over my evidence J found that it seemed 
a great deal too sweeping. 

20,696. Then you went on to say “It seems to me 
that the right course is to take employments where 
steam machinery is used and regulate them in ac- 
** cordance with the Act of last year, and to take the 
general employments of the whole industry of the 
a country, agricultural and manufacturing, and wae 
sé juvenile labour on one uniform footing.” What £ 


- want to ask you is this, as you correct that statement 


with regard to steam power, and as you propose to 
extend the restrictions to works outside, do you pro- 
pose to extend to all those works the Regulation Act 
of last year ?—I do not think it is necessary to extend 
the regulations with respect to the hours, for instance, 
to say, work rooms, or to places where a number of 
women are employed, to milliner’s rooms or dress- 
makers, but I think that the regulations with respect 
to the age and with respect to limiting the hours 
should apply to all classes of labour. 

20,697. You would limit the number of hours to 10 
in all classes of labour, excepting what is carried on in 
the domicile of the workers P—-Yes. 

20,698. And you apply that to women as well as to 
children P—Yes, I may say with respect to the Swiss 
law as applying to adult males, it is not a new project, 
it actually exists in some cantons. 

20,699. It seems that upon your former examination 
you thought there would be very great difficulty in 
enforcing such a law in all small workshops, have you 
any reason to think that that would not. be the case? 
—No doubt there would be some difficulties, more 
difficulties in small workshops than in large factories, 
but I think that those difficulties could be surmounted. 

20,700. Do you think it would be an advantage to 
tie up the work in all those small workshops between 
a certain 10 hours, so that the people could not work 
now and leave off work again just as it suited them ? 


.—For women and children yes. 


20,701. Do you believe that it would not have a 
tendency to make the work within those 10 hours very 
much harder and more rigid than it is now ?—But the 
Factory Act at present allows work to take place 
between the hours of six in the morning and seven in 
the evening, and I believe that the Workshops Act 
allows it between the hours of six in the morning and 
eight in the evening, and even later. Ido not propose 
at all to compress the labour between a certain number 
of hours, but only that the number of hours worked 
should not exceed 10. 

20,702. You do not propose.then to limit the 10 
hours within any given 12 ?—No, not for work- 
shops. Take for instance, London workshops, you 
cannot have young women going to work in all work- 
shops at six in the morning ; their habits are to get 
their breakfasts-and go to work at half past eight or 
nine; therefore you would have to spread the labour 
over a longer period. 

20,703.- You would still have a distinction between 
laws regulating workshops ‘and’ factories ?—Yes, I 
think you must as to hours. 

20,704. With regard to the age of children, you 
would ‘make them uniform ?—Yes ; with respect to 
age and the education of children. I cannot see why 
there should be any difference between agriculture 
and manufactures, or between the large factories 
and the smallest workshops. 

20,705. There is one other point in your former 
evidence which I should like to ask you about, and 
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that is with respect to the certifying surgeons ; do you - 


consider that the certifying surgeon system is one that 
ought to be maintained, and that it is of any practical 
utility ?—I think as long as you employ children at a 
very early age, you must maintain the certifying 
surgeon, although, as you get higher in years, the 
necessity for a ‘certifying surgeon diminishes in pro- 
portion, as you increase the age at which children 
go towork, 
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-A.J.Mundella, - 20,706. But: at present you would not think it 
desirable to dispense with the certifying surgeon ?— 
Lam afraid as long as you maintain the age where it 
is, that cannot be done—There are no certifying sur- 
geons proposed you see under this Act in Switzerland ; 
‘but then when they say that a child shall not begin 
to work.till 14, the fitness for work is implied in the 
child’s age. 

20,707. I understood you in answer to Question 
No. 2272, to state that after a certain year, in the 
year 1880, you proposed that the certifying surgeon’s 


certificate should be dispensed with ?—I do not think 


I made that proposal. 

20,708. You said “My plan would be this, that 
“ after a certain date, say 1880 if you please, no child 
“* should be allowed to commence work till it was 10 
“ years of age, that before commencing it should give 
“ proof that it had been five years in attendance at an 
“ efficient school. As proof of its age I would require 
“ every child to produce a certificate of its birth. I 
“ consider that most important, because all our Factory 
“ Acts, including even the I'actory Act of 1874, are 
‘ defective on that one point, there is no proper proof 
“‘ of the age of a child. » You have in the factory 
“‘ surgeons an immense and expensive machinery to 
“¢ test the age of the children, but the factory doctor 
“ simply judges by appearance,” and so on ?—What 
I wished to imply there is this, that you employ a 


factory doctor now to do, amongst other things, to 
state the age of the child, and he is unable to do so. 
If the child produces the certificate of birth you 
render fraud practically impossible. At present there 
is an abundance of fraud. You find that in the 
reports, and especially the School Inspectors Reports 
of 1873-74, they give numerous illustrations of fraud 
practised upon the factory surgeons, and I think the 
factory surgeons themselves, although on the whole a 
very respectable body of men, have in some instances 
been pushed by the employers to pass children under 
age, they tell the doctor “ You must do well for us 
‘* to-day, we want a good number of half-timers and 
“ full-timers.” ’ 

20,709.. You regard the register of birth as pre- 
ferable to the surgeon’s certificate ?—Yes, certainly as 
to age; but if you work a child at 10 years of age, I 
think it is necessary to maintain the surgical certificate 
in order that the surgeon may certify that the child is 
strong enough as well as old enough to work at 10, 
because in the law which I have been expounding here, 
the Swiss Government claims the right to interdict 
the employment of children in certain factories alto- 
gether. here are several severe provisions which I 
have not referred to. I think it is very desirable that 
the English employers who are so apprehensive of 
factory legislation should know what their competitors 
are doing or proposing to do. 


The witness withdrew. 


Rosert W. Curten, Esq., examined. 


20,710. (Chairman.) You have been for seven years 
sub-inspector of factories, have you not ?—Yes, since 
March 1868. 

20,711. Until very lately you had the north-eastern 
district of Scotland under your charge ?—Yes. 

_ 20,712. And you are now at Huddersfield ?—Yes, I 
have been there for about seven weeks. 

20,713. You were well acquainted with the cireum- 
stances of mills worked by water power in your former 
district, and I understand that you have been specially 
considering that question with a view to your exami- 
nation ?—Yes, I have. 

20,714. We have had many representations from 
the owners of such mills of the hardship which would 
be caused to them by the abolition of their privilege 
_ of making up lost time. When you were inspector of 
that district had you reason to believe that that privi- 
lege was abused ?—Yes, I had. I was fully aware of 
it in one or two instances. 

20,715, That on the pretence of making up lost 
time they really worked overtime ?—They employed 
the children illegally in working overtime. I could 
mention to you that so lately as June last I discovered 
that children were illegally employed as late as 
10 o’clock at night upon the pretence of making up 
lost time. On a previous occasion I had cautioned the 
employer against employing them even, as late as 8, 
which is equally illegal. 

20,716. But as a matter of fact mahy water power 
manufacturers in that district are liable to great 
interruption, are they not ?—To a certain amount of 
interruption. The river there rises and falls very 
quickly. ‘ 

20,717. The river at Blairgowrie gets very low in 
the summer time, does it not >—Yes, and it is subject 
to sudden floods. 

20,718. And such rivers as the Tay again will stop 
certain mills from flood water ?—I*’am not aware of 
any considerable mills upon the Tay except the mills 
at Stanley, but they have never sent me any notice of 
their requiring a license for the recovery of lost time 
from there. 

20,719. (Lord F. Cavendish.) lt is this abuse of 
the privilege of-:recovering lost time occurred when 
working the extra hours, or when working up at 
night for loss of time during the day When working 
during the night. 

20,720. Have you ever known any. abuse with 


respect to this privilege when working the extra half 


_and everything about it. 


hour ?—I cannot say that I have; it has not come 
under my notice, 

20,721. Should you consider that the privilege of 
recovering the extra hour was one that ought to be 
abolished ?—I have proposed a compromise upon that 
point, which I should-be glad to read to the Com- 
mission. My notion is that the system of recovering 
by night, as by section 34 of the 7th and 8th of Victoria, 
chapter 15, should be abolished altogether. I do not 
think that you ever could prevent it being abused, 
as you were told in Dundee, unless there was an 
inspector at every mill, and unless he stayed in the 
mill every night. Then I think that overtime for 
recovery by children should be abolished altogether. 

20,722. Will you give your reasons ?—I do not see 
why they should work any longer than they do at 
present; their hours are quite long enough. 

- 20,723, (Chairman.) Supposing a textile factory 
worked by water power to be stopped for want of 
water, or from surplus water, a good deal of work 
that is usually done by the children could be done by 
nobody else, and therefore, if you prevented all over- 
time by children being made up, it would virtually 
stop the mill, would it not ?—Not altogether, I think. 

20,724. There are a great many children employed 
in textile factories that are absolutely necessary to 
carry on the processes, are there not ?—I do not think 
they are employed in such numbers in those mills that 
we -are speaking of. I could give the Commission 
shortly a table showing the numbers that are employed, 
I shall have it ready by to- 
morrow. (DA 6 

20,725. You stated that you never heard from the 
Stanley mills of their working up lost time. When 
we had a deputation from that trade, I put this 
question, No. 2820, “ I would ask you and the other 
“* gentlemen to give the Commission some positive - 
“ information upon certain.points, but I would first 
“ ask you if you can tell us how much time was 
“ Jost, say in the year 1874, by the cause either of 
“ floods or of drought ?”’and the witness said “ I may 


. explain that I have not kept a careful record of the 


“ time which has been lost and made up. I have 
“ been asked, however, by the proprietor of the 
“ Stanley works near to Pentle, who is engaged in 
‘“‘ the same way as ourselves, and I find that they 
“« have kept a very accurate account of their lost time, 
“ and I have had it copied for the use of the Com- 
“ mission. The effect of it is this; that it shows an 
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“average loss of 210 hours, or 21 days per year, this 
“ average covering 13} years.” ‘Then I say at 
question 2823, “With regard to the Stanley works, 
** sueh loss of time would be more likely to come from 
“ flood than from drought, would it not ?—It is from 
“ floods chiefly; they depend upon a. very large 
“ river.” Is it not surprising that if they lost 21 days 
in the year for 13 years you should never have heard 
of it?—They have never sent me proper notice. | It 
has been neglected a good deal. 

20,726. ‘The notices have been irregularly exacted ? 
—Yes ; and irregularly forwarded, or not forwarded 
at all very often. ; 

20,727. Would you be good enough to go on with 
your statement ?—The third point is, that overtime 
for recovery should be totally abolished wherever 
steam power exists on the premises. In these cases 
there can be no hardship in requiring proprietors to 
overcome any mechanical difficulty in so connecting 
their steam power that it may be made auxiliary in 
default of the water power, in place of requiring extra 
exertion on the part of their hands. 

20,728. (Lord F. Cavendish.) We were told in 
Ireland that they had supplemental steam power, yet 
in the case of floods it was impossible to work the 


. mnills even with steam ?—I have had no experience of 


that. I am only speaking from my personal knowledge. 
The fourth point is that the case of mills in which 


_ water is the sole motive power, is deserving a more 


lost time, do you see much objection to that ? 


lenient consideration, the occupiers of many having 
probably leased them on terms arranged with a view 
to the privileges accorded by the old Act. That in 
these recovery be permitted as under section 33 of the 
7th and 8th of Victoria, chapter 15, that is, at the rate 
of one hour per day. That would ‘meet the case of 
the Stanley mills, which are totally moved by water 
power, and have no steam engines. But I would 
suggest, however, that this exception should only 
extend to the actual present holders.and tenants of 
these mills, and that it should cease when their lease 
is out, or on the death of the present proprietors, and 
so forth. That is to say, that recovery would be 
abolished altogether, but that by a saving clause it 


might be extended, forthe present, to those mills in 


which the power is solely water. 

20,729. (Chairman.) Even if such an exceptional 
privilege were temporarily conceded, you think it 
would be best that there should be a fixed maximum 
limit per day as to the time which should be made up? 
—I think so decidedly ; otherwise it would be quite 
impossible to prevent abuse. 

20,730. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Those mills where 
water power is used are, for the most part, in 
country districts, lsuppose ?—Yes ; in country districts 
chiefly. 


20,731. Have you observed at all the health of the 


operatives in those mills, compared with those em- 
ployed in towns ?—No; I have not noticed any par- 
ticular difference with regard to that. 

20,732. You cannot say whether the health is better 
or worse ?—No ; except that as a matter of course all 


' people who live in the country are healthier than those 


who live in towns. 
20,733. It was suggested by a deputation from Ire- 


land that in lieu of the former provisions they should. 


be allowed to work half an hour for the recovery ot 
~-No, 
that would embody my recommenidation almest, only I 
have extended it to an hour only with regard to those 
mills where there is solely water powef. 
20,784. Your permission would only apply to 
adults¢— To young persons and adults, not to 
children. 

20,735. (O’Conor Don.) Would you propose to 
extend to mills in which steam power would be avail- 
able in times of drought the same privilege that you 


propose to extend to mills without any steam power ? 


—I should think that in the first. place steam power 
could not be extended in all cases. 

20,736. Assuming that there are such mills in which 
the steam power is so small that it could not turn the 
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machinery in case of floods,-and that practically they 
are left without either steam or water power in the 
ease of floods, would you extend the privilege of making 
up lost time to them ?—No; I should be disposed not 
todo so. I think the difficulty would be overcome 
somehow or other; they would put down more steam 
power. ) 

20,737. But the difficulty could be equally well 
gvercome in mills where there is no steam power by 
putting it down ?—Yes ; certainly. 

20,738. Why- should you make an exception im 
favour of them ?—I cannot recollect any instances in 
all the mills in my old district where steam power was 
not equal to or greater than the water power, where it 
existed at all. 

20,739. Iam putting a case to you which has been 
submitted to the Commission, in which the steam 
power is very much smaller than the water power; and 
is quite unworkable in time of flood, the steam engine 
not being capable of moving the machinery, the ma- 
chinery being generally used to supplement insufficient 
water rather than to take its place. Ina case of that 
description, would not the ground for relaxation be as 
strong as where there was no steam power at all ?>—I 
should suppose it would. 

20,740. I also understand you to propose that those 
relaxations should be given only to the present occu- 
piers of mills. 
it to the present occupiers of mills ?—I think it 
would be a good thing to abolish the modification 
altogether, gradually. 

20,741. You think that at present if the modi- 
fication were not allowed the occupiers of those mills 
would not be able fairly to compete with steam-power 
mills >—No; the purpose of the modification is with 
the view to vested interests, as at present concerned. 

20,742. The occupiers of those mills, I presume, 
you consider would not, without this relaxation, be 
able to compete upon fair terms with the steam mills ? 
—Possibly not. They may have looked at the present 

' privilege of making up lost time in the arrangement 
for their lease of the water-power, so that 1 think 
that that should be taken into consideration. 

20,748. Would not one effect of restricting it to 
the present occupiers be eventually to shut up those 
mills altogether unless they brought steam into them ? 
—I doubt that very much. There were formerly 
other similar privileges. Lost time through the 
breaking of machinery was allowed to be recovered, 
or through a defect in the gas, or supposing a factory 
was burnt down even; all of those have been swept 
away, and there has not been so very much incon- 
venience in consequence. In an old clause in the third 
and fourth of William IV., if you refer to it, you 
will see that there were a good many more of those 
privileges then accorded for the recovery of lost time. 

20,744. But those were given to all?—Yes, those 
were given to all. Section 4. of that Act enacted, 
that if lost time was caused by accident to the steam- 

+ engine, way wheel, weirs, or water-courses, main- 
shaftijegptin-gearing, or gas apparatus in any part 
of th@ 7s’ building, that lost time was allowed to 
be Zecovered. 


_4 20,745. (Chairman.) I think you mean section 5, 


which applies to drought and floods ?—I am speaking 
of lost time by damage to the machinery, and that 
kind of thing. I wish to show that the abolition of 
that privilege has not caused mills to be shut up. 

20,746. (O’Conor Don.) You see that that was a 
privilege which was accorded to all mills, and we 
could not assume that the abolition of any privilege 
would shut up all mills ?—No ; I quite see that. 

20,747. I wasasking you rather at present whether 
water. mills, even with this advantage of making up 
lost time, are hardly able to hold their own against 
steam mills; is not that the fact ?—I cannot say that. 
I do not know. 

20,748. The steam mills are increasing in much 
larger proportion to the water mills, are they not ?— 
I helieve so. 
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20,749. If the effect. of taking away this privilege. 


of making up lost. time were to. do away with the 

» water mills, would you think that an advantage ?— 

T hardly could say quite that, but I think it would! be 
an advantage if it prevented ‘people ines being over- 

worked. 

20,750. Do not you think that in counter dintricta; 
where the water mills are situated, it is far more 
healthy and much better for the people to do the work 
there than to be driven into the unhealthy atmosphere 
of large towns, where the steam mills would be set 
up ?No; ; I do not look upon it in that light at all. 

20,751. (Lord Balfour.) I see in the answers which 
you have given to the questions sent you, you say, 
“« The principal occupiers of water-power mills having 
“ been excused from sending the statutory notice, I 
“have no data upon which to reply as to the extent 
“ of overtime in the recovery of lost time.” May 1 
ask you when they were excused from sending the 
statutory notice ?—I should rather ask your Lordship 
to reconsider that question, because if I answer it, it 

will be reflecting upon other people in the depart- 
ment, 

20,752. (Chatrman.) You see, you say, that you 
do not believe, or that you have no knowledge, that 
any overtime was made up in the Stanley mills, and 
in fact, if the Commission had not had evidence that 
they had losta great deal of time, you might have 
supposed that there could .be no grievance there 
because they lost no time; but lackily we had a 
statement from the occupier that they had lost on an 
average 21 days a year for 13 years, Then you state 
that they have been excused from giving returns. 
There is no imputation against anybody, we merely 
ask you as a matter of fact, because you must have 
had a reason for not: requiring the reports on which 
they were to be excused. We ask at what date were 
they excused. There was no imputation against 
anybody, it was no doubt in the way of duty. they 
were excused ?—I suppose they were never formally 
excused; but I happened to be asking one of the 
water-power people why he had not sent those 
notices to me, and he said, “Oh; it has never been 
“done under the previous ‘sub-inspector,” and so he 
had not carried on the practice with me. 

20,758. (O’Conor Don.) You do not know that 
they had ever been told that they need not send them 
in ?—No, but that was the man’s excuse for not 
sending them in. 

20,754. Did you not think it your duty to require 
him to send it in?—I begged him to do so in future, 
and it has been done since, not with regard to. the 
Stanley Mills, for I have not been visiting “there. since 
that time. 

20,755. That would account for your not having 
heard of the circumstances with regard to them ?—Yes, 
that would account for not having heard of it, the 
practice has been allowed to die out of sending those 
notices. . 

20,756. And they may have been using Ophelia 
without you knowing it?—Yes, they have been doing 
so without my knowing anything about it. 

20,757. (Chairman.) In your written answers 
under the fourth head you say that you think the 
Factory Act ought to forbid children to be employed 
in hackling flax, but the hackling of flax is now 
carried on by machinery and is not exceptionally 
unhealthy, is it?—The dust that is created in the 
rooms is very bad, it is worse there than in any other 
part of the flax mill. 

20,758. You were not spankin) of hand hackling, 
were you, when you wrote this ?—No, I was speaking 
of hackling by machinery. 

’ 20,759. In all the processes of hackling and carding, 
for. example, if the ventilation is fairly good the dust 


may be very much subdued, may it not ?—To a certain | 


extent, but there is always a great escape of it. 

20. 760. It would greatly add to the expense of the 
manufacture, would it not, if children were excluded 
from it ?>—Possibly it might. 
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20, 761. It would not bear high wages, would it, in 
that sort of rough employment ?—I should think not. 

20,762. You refer to ‘the dipping room of match 
works’ ; is it within your knowledge that that is 
commonly done by children ?—I had only one match 
manufactory to look after in Aberdeen, but to the best 
of my recollection the dipping” was done by Sige 
there. 

20,763. Was the dipping actually done by childeett 
or was it only that they brought the matches across to 
the dipper ?—They brought the matches to the dipper. 

20,764. They did not dip them themselves ?—They 
were in the room. They had only lately introduced 
half-time in that factory in Aberdeen before I left the 
district, but it seemed to me to be a very unhealthy 
process, and so I put ‘it down amongst the’ other 
employments, in order to call the notice of: the Com- 
mission to it. 

20,765. Did any cases of the peculiar jaw disease 
of match makers come under your notice ?—They did 
not, and I did not understand that for some time, but I 
found out that the people there changed their employ- 
ment so very often that they were not long enough in 
this factory to contract the jaw disease; that was’ the 
only explanation that I could find of it. 

20,766. You could not say positively that you know . 
that the children were themselves | dipping ens not 
at this moment. 

20,767. With regard to earthenware works you pro- . 
pose to exclude children from them, would that be for 
the same reason as from hackling and carding ?——It 
seemed to me to be very hard and dirty work for them, 
because they seemed to get very wet and soaked with 
clay. 

20,768. It was rather with regard to the wet hi to 
the dust ?—Yes, it was rather with regard to the wet 
than to the dust. I haye-put in a saving ee Th 
most of the departments.” 

20,769, You say that they should be excluded from 
all. "6 Tn all theatrical or acrobatic performances,” that 
is rather a sweeping exclusion, is it not ?>--I think that 
it is merely the embodiment of a Bill which was intro- 
duced into the House some time ago, which seemed to_ 
me to be a very good enactment ; but I have no prac- 
tical experience upon that point. 

20,770. I suppose one great difficulty which you 
experienced in dealing with the workshops was your 
not knowing where: they were, and having to find 
them out ?—That. was a great difficulty which I had at 
first. 

20,771. Would it be a very great ‘assistance in ad- 
ministering such large and populous districts as were 
formerly under you, if the places of employment of 
women and children were registered ?—Very great 
indeed ; it would save one’s time immensely. . 

20,772. The schooling of half-time children seems 
to bea peculiar difficulty in Scotland; have you had 
much experience of the indisposition to receive half- 
time children in the schools ?—-Yes, there is very great 
indisposition in some districts, particularly in pari 
and in Forfarshire generally. 

20,773. Did you find that all persons were opposed 
to it; both parents, and teachers, and employers ?— 
The employers were very glad indeed to get them to 
go to school anywhere; but the parents’ of the other 
children disliked the half-timers attending school im- 
mensely, and the teachers disliked them very much. 
I think I have mentioned in a note that I have come 
across two instances in which the schoolmasters were 
extra severe to the half-timers in order to get rid of 
them. “There ‘was a long trial of one of those men 
which I. read an account of in the newspaper, at a 
place near Arbroath, for illtreating children, and one 
reason that was given by the children was that they — 
were half-timers, and he wanted to get rid of them out 
of the school. 

20,774. (Lord F. Cavendish.) He _— to drive 
them out ?—Yes, he wanted to drive them out. ~ 

20,775. (Sir C. Du Cane.) What was the reason 
that the parents of the other’ children objected to 
half-timers, was it on the ground of their being mixed 
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with their own children, and retarding their ¢hildren’s’ 


progress ?—-They had a strong prejudice against them. 
They say that they are very often dirty in their per- 
sons, and they do not like them. I suppose there is 
something in that. There are'no people in Dundee 


who look after their own children more than the 


Roman Catholics! They take in: half-timers, but one 
or two of their clergymen have told me that they would 
be very glad if they could only afford to have a separate 
room for them. i J 

20,776. (Chairman.) The one great way of re- 
conciling all/parties to the system in Scotland would 
be, for a time at least, to provide for the half-time chil- 
dren separately?—-I think so; that must be done for 
the ‘present. There. is another point which I should 
mention, that the factory hours do not suit the Scotch 
school hours at all. fetes 

20,777. Some employers have got over that, have 
they not, by changing the children at the works at 
12 o’elock in the middle of the hours of work ?— Yes ; 
but that gives the children no break from six in the 
morning till three in the afternoon; they are either at 
work ‘or at school for the whole time. | 

20,778. They have time for their dinner between 
12 and 1 before going to afternoon school, have they 
not ?—Not,in all cases. 

«20,779. Messrs. Baxter, for instance, and others at 
Dundee, have got over that difficulty by changing the 
children at 12 o’clock, have they not ?—They change 
at 12 o'clock, to the best of my recollection, and the 
children go direct to school ; at least they are allowed 
a little time at Messrs. Baxter’s for play, and washing 
themselves. 

~- 20,780. In fact it requires more direct assistance 
from the Education Department, does it ?—A great 
deal more. wei 

20,781. (Lord F. Cavendish.) It would ‘be much 
easier, would it not, if the school hours were extended 
to four in the afternoon ?—Yes, that would quite get 
over the difficulty, but: then it would upset the whole 
of the usual arrangements of Seotch schools. 

20,782. (Sir C. Du Cane.) Are there any purely 
half-time schools established in your district in Dundee? 
—Yes, there are some considerable ones ; those that 
‘were mentioned just now, Messrs. Baxters. 

20,783. (Chairman.) The inspector of schools of 
the district told us that he did not know of any others ; 
do you know of any ?—I can think of two, if not of 
three, others which are under inspection too. 

20,783a. Can you name them ?—Yes; there is a 
large school at Messrs. Don and Buist’s, and there 
is a large school at Messrs. A.& D Edward & Co., 
and there is one, which was just finished when I came 
away, at Messrs. Malcolm and Ogilvy’s. 

20,784. (Lord Balfour.) But the children are not in 
receipt of education yet '—They were just beginning ; 
they had got certificated teachers, and:so forth. 

20,785. It was to bea purely half-time school ?— 
Yes, it was to be a purely half-time school for the 
ehildren working in their factory. There are also 
adventure schools in Dundee for factory children only. 

20,786. (Chairman.) I believe you worked very 


hard in the north-eastern district; did you think you 


were able to overtake the duty entrusted to you '— 
No; [always considered it spread over too wide an 
area. 
. 20,787. You mean that you despaired of ensuring 
‘the enforcement of the Act-?—Quite so. 
20,788. Is that literally so >—Yes, decidedly. 
20,789. What amount of assistance would have 
enabled you to be satisfied that the Acts were fairly 
observed ?—I should have liked the assistance of one 
junior sub-inspector at least. 
~ . 20,790. Do you think that that would have been 
‘sufficient ?—I think it would. It would ‘be certainly, 
‘now that the school board are in gperation, for they 
are a great assistance. i 
20,791. Also. in Scotland you have the advantage of 
‘aniversal’ compulsion >—Yes, now we have. I think 
“Lhaye put down in one note the actual number of 
‘visits'that I considered absolutely necessary there. 
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» 20,792. (Sir C. Du Cane.) I see you mention that 
schools. within factories are objectionable; had you 
many schools of that kind within the factories them- 
selves >There were those that I mentioned just now 
(with the exception of Messrs. Baxter’s, which was 
outside), all within the factory ; that of Messrs. Don 
and Buist’s is within the factory ; Messrs. Malcolm and 
Ogilvy’s is within the factory, and Messrs. Edwards’ ; 
and there are one or two others. : 


20,798. Are those schools, generally well appointed 
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in the respects in. which you have mentioned. that - 


some are defective, that is to say, there is space for 
lavatories, playgrounds, and so forth ?—There is no 
playground, and very little space. for lavatories. 

20,794. ‘Then, in fact, you hardly know of any schools 
within factories that.are not open to the points of 
objection which you have stated in your written 
answers ?—None,with the exception of Messrs. Baxter’s, 
which I suppose is on their own ground, but it is out- 
side the factory, and which has a good playground, 
and a good lavatory. 

20,795. All the others are deficient in those respects ? 
—Yes. 

20,796. (Chairman.) You fully endorse Mr. In- 
spector Redgrave’s words in his report. for 1869, that, 
with a few honourable’ exceptions, certifying surgeons 
in Scotland pass children regularly and systematically 
under age ; that is a very wide statement, is it not ?—~ 
It is quite in accordance with my experience. 

20,797. You mean to say that within your experience 
you would endorse that ?—Yes. On page 90 of the 
appendix I have given a list of 96 certifying surgeons, 
I would not‘say that all those, with a few exceptions, 
have passed children systematically below age, but in 
some very important districts that has been the case. 

. 20,798. It was very common according to. what 
Mr. Redgrave stated >—Very common indeed. I have 
cancelled sometimes from 16 to 20 certificates in one 
morning; some of children who had been passed for 
full time at nine years old. 

20,799, Did you cancel them on your own judg- 
ment, or from other evidence ?—Generally on my own 
judgment, and often on the confession of the children ; 


if I was not. satisfied with them I used to get. their 
- birth certificates. 


20,800. (O’Conor Don.) Did you report that fact 
to the inspector ?—Yes. 


20,801. Did you inform him of the names of those: 


surgeons that acted in that way ?—Certainly. 

20,802. Did he never take any steps, to remove 
them; do you know any instance where he removed 
them ?—I have never known an instance of a surgeon 
being suspended ; they have been cautioned frequently. 

20,803. (Lord F. Cavendish.) There is a power, is 
there not,on the part of the inspector to supersede 
certifying surgeons ?>—He has that power, subject to 
an appeal to the Secretary of State. 

20,804. (O’ Conor Don.) That is a power then which 
has never been put into force, notwithstanding the fact 
which you say you brought under the notice of the 
inspector >—I have never known an instance. 

20,805. Do you think that in the prosecutions which 
you took before the justices of the peace courts in Scot- 
land there was often a failure of justice ?—In one or 
two cases certainly. 

20,806. Arising from the indisposition of the magis- 
trates to put the law in force ?—No, J cannot say that 
it.was mainly from their not understanding the points 
of law. I would not say it was-the other cause. 

20,807. Having been so long in a district in which 
many employers of Jabour were magistrates, did you 
find any indisposition to punish employers when the 
evidence was sufficient against them.?—lI cannot say 
that. 

20,808. Would you say the reverse ?—I should say 
that they were always very fair, so far as they under- 
stood the law. 

20,809. (Lord Balfour.) Did you find any incon- 
venience from being opposed by such trained lawyers 
as a country writer in Scotland might be ?—At first I 


found very great inconvenience, 
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20,810. In what way particularly ?—I of course 
-did not understand the proceedings in the court, or 
‘was not very ready with respect to evidence, and so 
forth, and once or twice I very nearly lost cases from 
that reason. 

20,811. From a point turning on technical details 
in the indictment, or from your not being conversant 
with the rules of evidence?—Yes, from not being 
quite ready about the rules of evidence, and so forth. 

20,812. What remedy would you suggest for that? 
—I think that in a difficult case the sub-inspector 
should be always allowed the services of an agent. 

20,813. (Chairman.) Has a young Englishman 
going to Scotland peculiar difficulties to overcome in 
dealing with such cases >—He would first of all have 
to study the Summary Procedure Act, and the usual 
forms of the court. 

20,814. Were you resident in Scotland before you 
were appointed sub-inspector >—No. : 

20,815. Did you find any difficulties from your not 
having a previous acquaintance with the language and 
manners of the people ?—I had served ina Scotch 
regiment of militia, and I understood the language, if 
I may say so, perfectly. : 

20,816. Were you sensible of a difficulty in gaining 
the confidence of the workpeople when you first came 
in contact with them ?—No, not at all. 

20,817. Not more so than in England ?—No, not 
more so than in England. I very soon picked up a 
xaowledge of their ways. 

20,818. (Lord F. Cavendish.) I see you have had 
a number of bleach and dye works in your district ?— 
Yes, which were nearly all open air ; there were very 
few in which the indoor process was carried on. 

20,819. (Lord Balfour.) There were strong re- 
presentations made to the Commission at Dundee 
that the regulation enacting that all meal hours 
were to be taken at the same time, and that there 
was to be no employment at all during the meal 
hours, was a source of great inconvenience, and several 


manufacturers represented that they would wish to be 


allowed to employ a certain well-defined staff for 
cleaning during the meal hours. Should you see any 
objection to that >—There is no objection to that if 
the chief inspector allows it. He has full power to 


_ permit it, if they can make out a grievance; but on 


that point I should be dispesed to recommend that on 
all those modifications there should be appeal to the 
Secretary of State from the inspector, asthe Secretary 
of State is responsible to Parliament. I think it would 
be a good plan that in any modifications under the 
new Act the permission should proceed direct from 
the Home Secretary. 

20,820. (O’Conor Don.) I see you state in your 
answers that ‘there is not a single provision of .the 
“¢ machinery of the Factory Acts of which the occupier 
** of the smallest workshops could complain as oppres- 
“* sive or even unreasonable.” Would you apply to all 
the gmall workshops of the kingdom all the provisions 
of the Act of 1874, which I see you recommend should 
be extended to all works?—I do not know any one 
which would be really a hardship to the occupier of a 
workshop. 

20,821. Do you think that they are of such a 
character that they could be enforced in all the small 
workshops of the country ?—I think so. 

20,822. Would you apply them to work carried on 
in the houses of the people ?—That is a very difficult 


- question. 


20,823. Have you considered whether you would or 
not ?—The law no doubt ought to be applied, but 
whether it could be done is a question. For instance, 


there is one form of domestic industry at Dundee that _ 


I never could face at all, and that is the sewing of 
sacks, which is carried on in almost every house. For 
instance, I know very well that children who have 
been at work, and at school the whole day, when they 
went home were set to work sewing sacks by their 
parents. 

20,824. You did not see your way to carrying it 
out in those homes of the people ?—I did not see how 


the nail districts. near Stirling. 
‘ordered to do that; it was outside my own district, so 
‘that I have not thought of it very much since; but to 
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it could be done, because this went on, I suppose, in 
every room in Dundee almost, where the workpeople 
lived. ; 3 

20,825. I presume a similar difficulty would be 
found in such work as tailoring and boot making, and 
work of that description which is done very-often in 
the homes of the workers ?—I think that would be 
very difficult. 

20,826. So that it would be necessary, at all events, 
to draw the line at work carried on in the homes of 
the people?—I think practically that might be done. 
I do not see how that difficulty can be overcome at 
all, and I have often thought over it. In such works 
as nail making, which is a great domestic industry in 
parts of Scotland, I think that the inspection might be 
extended to children employed by their parents there, 
and that would be possible; but in such an industry 
as sewing sacks I do not see how it could be done. 

29,827. But take the case of nail making, how is 
that carried on; is it in the house where the péople 
live ?In the house where the people live. If you 
have seen the nail-making villages about Stirling you 
will remember that there is a forge in the house, just 
as there is very often a hand-loom in the house. 

20,828. And you would propose to prevent women, 
we will say, working at that work after 7 o’clock, the 
mb fixed in the Act of 1874 ?—I think that could be 

one. 

20,829. Of course you do not propose to interfere 
with the labour of the men ?—No, certainly not. 

20,830. Assuming that the men were allowed to 
work in their homes after this hour, how could you 
ever detect whether the women were working or not ; 
you could not prevent a woman being in her house ?— 
No; but I suppose you would have the right of entry 
as you would into a factory. 

20,831. But when-you would enter the women 
would not be working, of course ?—No. ‘ 

20,832. Then how could you even prosecute ?— 
You might, I think, in the case of children. 

20,833. The children, I presume, would have a 
right to be there also ?—Yes, they would have a right 
to be there, but if you found them actually working 
you might prosecute. 

20,834. But when you came to the door and 
knocked the children would stop work ?—Yes; it 
would be very dithcult. 

20,835. Would it not also be very difficult, even 
going outside the work of the family, in cases where 
one or two apprentices, or one or two workpeople, 
were employed working in a room, which room was 
also used for domestic purposes ?—Very difficult 
indeed. 

20,836. (Chairman.) Are those nail blocks in places 
about Stirling actually in the living rooms ?>—They are 
in aroom in the house. Ido not know whether the 
people actually sleep in the room where the forge is. 

20,837. In the black country they are placed in a 
little shop, but quite apart from the house; but it is 
not so in Scotland ?>—Some years ago I went to one of 
I was specially 


the best of my recollection the forge was in the front 
room. 

+ 20,838. (O’Conor Don.) Under the same roof as 
the dwelling apartments ?—Yes, under the same roof. 

20,839. I see you strongly recommend that that 
modification which is granted to milliners and dress- 
makers should be inexorably refused ?—Yes, I am 
quite of that opinion. I have given one exception in 
the case of orders for mourning. I think it is reason- 
able to give them some license for that. 

20,840. Might not one effect of putting the re- 
strictions of the law into force be that the work would 
be sent out of the workshops into the homes of the 
people ?—There would be a danger of that, certainly. 

20,841..I presume in most cases: the workshop is a 
much more healthy place for carrying on work than 
the home ?—I should say not. The workrooms are 
very small, and are ill-ventilated, and there is a great 
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deal of gas burnt in them. I found one or two in- 
stances of workrooms underground. 

20,842. Would you say that in all the large towns 
in your district the majority of the milliners’ work- 
shops were of the character you have described ?—I 
do not think I ever saw one that: I thought thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

20,843. You do not think that the workers would 
suffer any disadvantage by working at home instead 
of in those workshops # ?—T do not think so. 

20,844. At all events it might have the tendency of 
driving the work to the home ?—It very often does. 

20,845. You state that you “satisfied yourself from 
« medical evidence that young females when com- 
* pelled to work in such employments even up to the 
* legal 103 hours limit, suffer greatly in health.” 
Have you ever.had any medical evidence» with regard 
to any other employment than the millinery employ- 
ment, bearing out this statement as to the bad effects 
of the 104 hours work ?—I cannot think of any just 
at present. 

20,846, I see you recommend that the fees on the 
surgeons’ certificates should be increased ?—I think 
I refer there to fees for reporting accidents, not for 
the certificate. 

_ 20,847. You state at page 89, “The amount of fees 
< payable is. a very difficult question. In some 
“¢ instances it is a very inadequate remuneration to 
«¢ the surgeon, while its increase would be oppressive 
“ to the occupier ” >—Yes, that is my opinion. 

20,848. To what extent would you propose to 
increase it >—My own notion is that. the fees should 
not be paid by the occupiers at all but by the public. 

20,849. Have you any idea, or could you inform 
the Commission, as to what you would say would be 
about the average salaries of your surgeons ?>—They 
vary very much indeed. I should say from a few 
shillings a year to almost 1,000/. a year, at least I 
have known instances of that; I do not think any of 
them could have made so much in my own district 
in Dundee. 

20,850. But you have known instances in which 
you can state that the remuneration of the certify- 
ing surgeons’ fees amounts to 1,000/. a year ?—I have 
heard so on very good authority. 

20,851. Have you ever known of any dfionkey 1 in 
getting medical gentlemen to take those offices when 
they become vacant ?>—No, I think they always have 
a wish to have them even though the remuneration 
is very small; there are a great many surgeons in 
a parish or village who would take it. 

20,852. (Lord F. Cavendish.) In a country district 


is the man best fitted for the post usually willing to 


take it, or has it to go begging amongst second-rate 
men ?—I have never known it go begging. 

20,858. (Chairman.) I notice that in answer to the 
fifth question under the fourth head, after stating the 
fact that bakehouses are excluded from the Factory 
Acts, you give a quotation from Mr. Fraser’s book on 
the “ Law of Master and Servant,” but you make no 
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comment on it. 
oe 


That quotation says, “As the duty 
and power of setting the law in motion is conferred 
upon local authorities, the statute of course is a 
““ dead letter. The local authorities, when they have 
no pecuniary interest in unclean bakehouses, are 
“ indolent or indifferent; and neither themselves 
attempt a remedy for undoubted evils, nor appoint 
an officer, which they are authorised to do by the 
statute, to imspect bakehouses. Of course this 
appointment has not been made in any burgh in 
Scotland, and hence the necessity for handing over 
“ this trade like all others to the supervision ‘of the 
“ factory inspectors,” have you any knowledge which 
would confirm that general statement ?—I cannot say 
that Ihave, but I thought Mr. Fraser’s authority was 
a very good one, and quite worth bringing to your 
notice. 

20,854, Have any cases come under your know- 
ledge, or were any mentioned to you in which children 
or young persons have been subject to very long hours 
of work in bakehouses ?—No, I have had no experience 
upon that point. 

20,855. Is there any other particular matter that 
you would wish to mention which has not been re- 
ferred to ?—There is one point that I should like to 
draw attention to, it is at page 89 of the appendix, 


* question 10, sub-section 3, with regard to fencing 


machinery. I think that clause should be revised so 
as to make the guard imperative, not only when the 
machinery is in motion for manufacturing purposes, 
but so long as any of the protected classes are on the 
premises. 

20,856. And that without reference to whether they 
are liable to pass ?—Yes, without reference to whether 
they are liable to pass or not. We have had one or 
two eases under that head which have ended very 
unsatisfactorily. 

20,857. Prosecutions have not been competent be- 
cause of that limitation >—Just because of that limi- 
tation. We lost a case at Dundee which was very 
important, upon that head. I might mention with 
regard to the other point that in one or two instances 
I have known of children being killed who have gone 
into rooms which were not occupied for manufacturing 
purposes, but where the shafting passed through them 
and was in motion; they have played with those 
things, and have been killed in the most horrible 
manner ; so that I think the occupier might very well 
be responsible. 

20,858. You would fence mill-gearing in every part 
of any mill in which the protected classes are employed ? 
—Yes ; while they are on the premises. Of course it 
is necessary to take it off for repairing the machinery. 

20,859. It is necessary, is it not, to make the 
worker as well as the master responsible for the non- 
replacing of fencing if it has been taken off for any 
purpose ?>—The occupier of the premises after the 
case has been proved can always throw the onus on 
his servant, and if the servant has broken the Factory 
Act, he can have the fine carried on to him. 


The witness withdrew. 


r. W. N. Hitt examined. 


20,860. (Chairman.) You are carrying on business 
as a baker, I think ?>—Bread and biscuit baker. 

20,861. The principal part of your business.is ordi- 
nary "bread baking, is it not >—Yes: 

20,862. Where is your place of business >—No. 60, 
Bishopsgate Street one, and Albert Mansions, Victoria 
Street the other. 

20,863. What are the usual hours of work? I 


suppose your own hours do not differ greatly from the 


‘liours of the trade ?—I believe not. The bread bakers 


come in to work at 11 at night, they work from about 
11 till 12; then they rest for about an hour and a 
half, and they go™on work till about 11 or 12 in 
the morning. 
20,864. Are those entirely men? — 
entirely men. : 
20,865. Lads are not engaged in that part of the 
36769. 


Those are 


business at all, are they ?—We are not allowed to 
employ lads before five in the morning. 

20,866. In the ordinary trade of bread baking are 
there no lads employed ?—No, certainly not, except 
to carry out and serve customers; not in the bake- 
house. 

20,867. Previous to the passing of the Bakehouses 
Regulation Act were lads so employed >—Perhaps 
one would be ; we might have had one boy under 18, 
but not more. 

20,868. Then in the biscuit baking what hours are 
worked ?—The men work from six in the morning 
till six at night, with an interval of about two hours, 
half an hour for breakfast, an hour for dinner, and 
half an hour for tea. 

20,869. Are women or lads employed in that 
business ?>—We employ one lad. 
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20,870. Can you tell us about the trade generally ? 
—I do not know very much about the trade generally. 
Will you allow me to add that on Saturdays they 
generally leave off about 3 o'clock, from two to three. 
The lad who is engaged in the biscuit bakehouses 
generally is at work for another half an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour to clean up the place‘after the 
men have gone. 

20,871. Up to what hour would that keep him ?— 
That would keep him till between half-past six and 
seven. , 

20,872. Do you think that it would cause an inter- 
ference with the trade which would be oppressive if 
all women and young persons employed in the bread 
or biscuit baking trade were brought under the 
general provisions of the Factory Act, that is to say, 
if they were not allowed to work more than 10 or 103 
hours a day, and that between the hours of six and 
six, seven and seven, or eight and eight >—No women 
are employed in the bread or biscuif trade. Yes, I 
think it would particularly. I do not know whether 
you know that bread and biscuit bakers, just before 
Good Friday, have a very large increase ‘of trade ; 
we are obliged then to work over those hours; at 
least if we want to do the trade that we do. It comes 
to much the same thing in the long run, because 
whoever they are they have the whole of Good 
Friday to*themselves, and we pay them for it. So 
that they do not work absolutely 60 hours during 
the week, although they work considerably more than 
the 10 hours a day before Good Friday, and the day 
before that, very likely. 

20,878. On that particular occasion the extra work 
requires them to work in the night, does it >—They 
begin, say, at six in the morning, and work on till 10 
or 11 at night very likely. 

20,874. Are there other occasions in the year when 
the same pressure happens ? — Yes, just before 
Christmas time. a 

20,875. Would a permission to work, say, two or 
three hours over time, on a limited number of days 
in the year, meet that case P—Yes, it would certainly 
meet that individual case. 

20,876. But in any other way would the factory 
hours be injurious ?—Of course we would much rather 
not be under the Factory Act. The men leave off 
work at six in the evening and then the boy must 
stop to clear up, but if he is not allowed to work more 
than from six to six we should have to deduct an 
hour’s work from the men, and let them leave at five, 
which would be a serious interference. 

20,877. If the boy’s term of work was from seven 
to seven would that suit you >—We want him the first 
thing in the morning. He is not employed con- 
tinually in the bakehouse ; he is employed for a short 
time in the bakehouse, then he has to go errands, and 
then he comes back to the bakehouse. Bread and 
biscuit bakers like myself are quite different to large 
people like Peek, Frean, and Co., who are on a very 
large scale. Retail biscuit bakers.work on a very small 
scale; sometimes there is not enough work to do, 
and the men go away at five, or half-past four. 
In most shops the men leave as soon as they have 
done. They very rarely work from six to six, I 
believe, but I am not sure on this point. 


> No; 


with us I admit. 
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20,878. Taking your own business, which is probably 


like ‘a great many others, the boys are required before 


the men begin, and after they leave offr—Yes, they _ 
have to assist to start the ovens, that is, light the ~ 
oven fires, and then they are wanted after the men 
have gone to clean up. 

20,879. The men begin at six ?—Yes. 

20,880. So that your boys, although they are not 
continuously employed, are kept very long hours?— 
They are kept from six in the morning till half-past 
six in the evening; they come with the men at six. 

20,881. Those boys are not very young, I suppose ? 
I asked, yesterday, my boy his age, he is 
173, and I suppose that is the ordinary age. 

20,882. During a certain part of the day you could 
dispense with his servites?—-Of course we want him 
on the premises to attend to anything that may ' be 
required, but he is not constantly employed at the 
working board the whole day, certainly not, 

20,883. The point is this, that in a great number of 
industries, Parliament has strictly limited the labour 
of lads below-18 to 104 hours a day, and in all kinds 
of factories, for example, they cannot possibly be kept 
on the premises beyond that hour, whereas in bake- 
houses where I suppose the temperature is trying, they 
seem to be by the custom or the exigencies of the 
trade kept much longer; they are on the premises in 
fact for about 13 hours ?—Yes, they are. Will you 
allow me to explain that I do not think they are all 
that time generally on the premises in an ordinary 
baker’s business; they are very often sent on errands 
between times; that is usually the case, though not so 
There are customers to serve. A 
customer orders goods that have to be sent to his house, 
and the boy would be |called to take them. 

20,884. It can hardly be called rest if they are sent — 
out to take bread home P—No ; but it is fresh air that 
they breathe, and it is not a depressing or a monotonous 
employment. oth 

20,885. Who inspects the bakehouses in the metro- 
polis ?--I really do not know who the man is. In 
Victoria Street nobody has inspected the bakehouses 
this year, I understand, and in the city I think a man 
very rarely comes. I do not know who itis. I have 
never seen him but twice since the Act has been 
passed. 

20,886. You really do not know whether it is the 
vestry or the police?—I rather fancy that he is an © 
official sent from the Guildhall, but I am not sure. 

20,887. Is it from the Board of Health ?—I think it 
is an inspector of sewers. 

20,888. Is itdo you think a board of health of some 
kind ?—Yes, I think so. 

20,889. But you do not know who it is in the 
metropolis that discharges that duty ?—No, I do not. 

20,890. (Lord F. Cavendish.) Do you believe that 
the Bakehouses Act is pretty generally observed in 
the trade ?--I believe so. ~ 

20,891. You do not think that its provisions are to 
any great extent evaded ?—Not to a great extent. 

20,892. You say that the lad you employ is 174 
years of age. At what age are lads usually taken on 


at the baking ?—I could not tell; about 16 I should 


think, or between 16 and 17. Of course we should 
much prefer being left out of the Act. 


The witness withdrew. 


Adjourned. 
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